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PREFACE. 


This  work  is  intended  to  supply  a  great  and  long  acknowledged  want. 
A  growing  demand  has  arisen  in  this  country  and  the  United  States  for 
information  on  all  matters  directly  and  indirectly  connected  with  Music, 
owing  to  the  great  spread  of  concerts,  musical  publications,  private  prac- 
tice, and  interest  in  the  subject,  and  to  the  immense  improvement  in  the 
^Deral  position  of  music  which  has  taken  place  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.  Music  is  now  performed,  studied,  and  listened  to 
by  a  much  larger  number  of  persons,  and  in  a  more  serious  spirit,  than 
was  the  case  at  any  previous  period  of  our  history.  It  is  rapidly  becoming 
an  essential  branch  of  education ;  the  newest  works  of  continental  musi- 
cians are  eagerly  welcomed  here  very  soon  after  their  appearance  abroad, 
and  a  strong  desire  is  felt  by  a  large,  important,  and  increasing  section 
of  the  public  to  know  sometlung  of  the  structure  and  peculiarities  of  the 
music  which  they  hear  and  play,  of  the  nature  and  history  of  the  instru- 
ments on  which  it  is  performed,  of  thi^iographies  and  characteristics  of 
its  composers— in  a  Word,  of  aU  suW  particulars  as  may  throw  light  on 
the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  an  Art  which  is  at  once  so 
prominent  and  so  eminently  progressive. 

This  desire  it  is  the  object  of  the  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians 
to  meet.  It  is  designed  for  the  use  of  Professional  musicians  and  Ama- 
teurs alike.  It  contains  definitions  of  Musical  Terms ;  explanations  of 
the  forms  in  which  Musical  Works  are  constructed,  and  of  the  methods 
by  which  they  are  elaborated,  as  well  as  of  the  origin,  structure,  and 
mccessive  modifications  of  Instruments;  histories  and  descriptions  of 
Societies*  and  Institutions ;  notices  of  the  composition,  production,  and 
contents  of  important  works ;  lists  of  the  principal  published  collections ; 
bi(^raphies  of  representative  composers,  singers,  players,  and  patrons  of 
music — all  the  points,  in  short,  immediate  and  remote,  on  which  those 
interested  in  the  Art,  and  alive  to  its  many  and  far-reaching  associations, 
can  desire  to  be  informed. 

The  limit  of  the  history  has  been  fixed  at  a.d.  1450,  as  the  most 
lemote  date  to  which  the  rise  of  modern  music  can  be  carried  back.  Thus 
mere  archaeology  has  been  avoided,  while  the  connection  between  the 
mediaeval  systems  and  the  wonderful  modern  art  to  which  they  gave 
rise  has  been  insisted  on  and  brought  out  wherever  possible.  While  the 
subjects  have  been  treated  thoroughly  and  in  a  manner  not  unworthy 
the  attention  of  the  professional  musician,  the  style  has  been  anxiously 
divested  of  technicality,  and  the  musical  illustrations  have  been  taken,  in 
most  cases,  from  tiassical  works  likely  to  be  &miliar  to  the  amateur,  or 
within  his  reach. 

The  articles  are  ua^^d  as  far  as  possible  on  independent  sources,  and 
on  the  actual  research  of  the  writers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  many  cases 
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fresb  sabjects  have  been  treated,  new  and  interesting'  infonnation  given, 
and  some  ancient  mistakes  eorrected.  As  instances  of  the  kind  of  sabjects 
embraced  and  the  general  mode  of  treatment  adopted,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  biiger  biographies — especially  that  of  Haydn,  which  is  crowded 
with  new  fiicts;  to  the  articles  on  Anber,  Berlioz,  Bodenschatz,  Bull, 
Cristofori,  David,  Farinelli,  Finck,  Froberger,  GaUtzin,  Gibbons,  Haase; 
on  Additional  Accompaniments,  Agr^mens,  Arpeggio,  Arrangement,  An- 
gering, Form,  and  Harmony;  on  Academic  de  Musiqne,  Bachgesellschaft, 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  Bassoon,  Carmagnole,  Choral  Symphony,  Conserva- 
toire, Concerts,  Concert  Spiritoel,  Copyright,  Brum,  English  Opera,  Fidelio, 
Grand  Prix  de  Bome,  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Handel  Festivals  and 
Commemorations,  Harpsichord,  Harmonica,  Hexachord,  and  many  others. 
The  engraved  illustrations  have  been  specially  prepared  for  the  work,  and 
will  speak  for  themselves. 

In  an  English  dictionary  it  has  been  thought  right  to  treat  English 
music  and  musicians  with  special  care,  and  to  give  their  biographies  and 
achievements  with  some  minuteness  of  detail.  On  this  point  thanks  are 
due  to  Colonel  Joseph  Lemuel  Chester  for  much  accurate  information  which 
it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  obtain  elsewhere,  and  which  he 
has  afforded  in  every  case  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  promptitude. 

Every  means  has  been  taken  to  procure  an  adequate  treatment  of  the 
various  topics,  and  to  bring  the  information  down  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  day  of  publication.  Notwithstanding  the  Editor's  desire,  however, 
omissions  and  errors  have  occurred.  These  will  be  rectified  in  an  Appendix 
on  the  publication  of  the  final  volume. 

The  limits  of  the  work  have  necessarily  excluded  disquisitions  on 
Acoustics,  Anatomy,  Mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  science  connected 
with  the  main  subject,  which  though  highly  important  are  not  absolutely 
requisite  in  a  book  concerned  with  practical  music.  In  the  case  of 
Acoustics,  sufficient  references  are  given  to  the  best  works  to  enable  the 
student  to  pursue  the  enquiry  for  himself,  outside  the  Dictionaiy. 
Similarly  all  investigations  into  the  music  of  barbarous  nations  Have  been 
avoided,  unless  they  have  some  direct  bearing  on  European  music. 

The  Editor  gladly  takes  this  early  opportunity  to  express  his  deep 
obligations  to  the  writers  of  the  various  articles.  Their  names  are  in 
themselves  a  g^oarantee  for  the  value  of  their  contributions ;  but  the  lively 
interest  which  they  have  shown  in  the  work  and  the  care  they  have  taken 
in  the  preparation  of  their  articles,  often  involving  much  time,  and 
laborious,  disinterested  research,  demand  his  warm  acknowledgment. 


29  Bedford  Strest, 

GoviKT  Gabdxh,  LoirnoN. 
April  I,  1879. 
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The  name  of  the  sixth  degree  of  the  nattiral 
■cale  of  G.  The  reMon  of  its  being 
applied  to  the  sixth  instead  of  the  first 
degree  inll  be  found  explained  in  the  article 
Alfhabkt.  It  represents  the  same  note  in 
Engliah  or  German,  and  in  French  and  Italian 
ucaUedla. 

A  is  the  note  giren  (nsnally  by  the  oboe,  or  by 
tltt  orgsD  if  there  be  one)  for  the  orchestra  to 
tone  to,  and  it  is  also  the  note  to  which  French 
tad  German  tuning-forks  are  set,  the  English 
being  usually  tuned  to  G. 

hi  all  stringed  instruments  one  of  the  strings 
II  tuned  to  A ;  in  the  violin  it  is  the  second 
■tting,  in  the  viola  and  violoncello  the  first,  and 
in  the  contrabasBO  generally  the  third.  A  is  also 
tbe  k^  in  which  one  of  the  clarinets  in  the 
ordiestra  is  set.  In  German  the  keys  of  A 
major  and  A  minor  are  occasionally  expressed 
by  AS  and  Ab.  [F.T.] 

AARON  (oorrectly  Abon),  Pietbo,  bom  at 
Amuoe  in  the  latter  part  of  tiie  15  th  century. 
A  Bwnk  of  the  order  of  Jerusalem,  and  devoted 
to  the  study  of  counterpoint.  His  various  works 
<n  the  historv  and  science  of  music  (for  a  list 
of  which  see  Becker,  '  Musik  Literatur/  Leipsic, 
1S36)  were  printed  at  Venice  and  Milan.  By 
I^ope  Leo  X  he  was  admitted  into  the  Boman 
Cbspel,  and  distinguished  in  various  ways. 
In  or  about  1516  Aaron  founded  a  school  of 
music  at  Borne,  which  obtained  much  reputa- 
tioQ.  Ha  became  a  canon  of  Bimini,  and  died 
m  1533-  [C.  F.  P.] 

AfiAGO,  EvABTSTO  Fblicb  dall*,  bom  at 
Verona,  and  renowned  as  performer  and  composer 
OS  the  violin ;  in  1 7  26  conceri-meister  in  the  band 
f  the  Kurfuiat  Max  Emanuel  of  Bavaria.  Died 
'^  1 740.  Goo^Kisdtions  of  his  for  church  and  cham- 
b«  were  printed  at  Amsterdam.  [G.F.P.] 


A  BATTUTA  (Ital.,  'with  the  beaf).  An 
Indication,  mostly  used  in  recitatives,  where  after 
the  free  declamation  of  the  singer  the  strict  time 
is  resumed.     It  is  thus  equivalent  to  A  tbmfo. 

ABBATINI,  Antonio  Mabia,  was  bom  at 
Hfemo,  or  at  CasteUo  (Baini),  in  1595  or 
1605,  and  died  in  1677.  Was  successively  Ma- 
estro di  Gappella  at  the  Lateran,  the  Qiuxch 
of  the  Gesh,  and  San  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  and 
three  times  held  the  like  office  at  Maria  Mag- 
giore ;  was  also,  for  a  time,  maestro  at  the 
church  of  Loreto.  Was  offered  by  Pope  Urban 
VIII  the  task  of  rewriting  the  Hymnal ;  but 
refused  to  supersede  the  music  of  Paleetrina  by 
any  of  his  own.  BUs  published  works  oonrist 
of  four  books  of  Psalms  and  three  books  of 
Masses,  some  Antifone  for  twenty-four  voices 
(Mascsrdi,  Bome,  1630-1 638,  and  1677),  '^ 
five  books  of  Mottetti  (Grignani,  Borne,  1635). 
He  is  named  by  Allacoi  as  the  composer  of  an 
opera  '  Del  male  in  bene.*  The  greater  part  of  his 
productions  remain  unprinted.  Some  academical 
lectures  by  him,  of  much  note  in  their  time, 
mentioned  by  Padre  Martini,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  preserved.  He  assisted  Kirchib  in 
his  •  Musurgia.'  [E.  H.  P.] 

ABB£,  Philippe  Piebbb  db  St.  Sevht  and 
PiEBBB  DE  St.  Seyin,  two  brothers,  violoncellista^ 
were  music-masters  of  the  parish  church  of  Agen 
early  in  the  last  century.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  they  were  actually  ordained  priests,  or 
merely  in  consequence  of  their  office  had  to  wear 
the  ecclesiastical  dress.  From  this  circumstance 
however  they  received  the  name  of  Abb^  Tain^ — 
or  simply  TAbb^ — and  T  Abb6  cadet,  respectively. 
They  gave  up  their  connection  with  the  church 
and  went  to  Paris,  where  they  obtained  engage- 
ments at  the  Grand  Op^ra.  They  were  both 
excellent  players,  but  the  younger  brother  seems 
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to  have  been  the  more  oelebrated  of  the  two, 
and  to  hare  been  Bpedally  remarkAbLe  for  hia 
beautiful  tone.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  owing 
in  great  measure  to  the  impression  produced  l^ 
his  playing  that  the  viola  di  gamba  more  and 
more  fell  into  disuse  and  the  violonoello  was  more 
extensively  introduced.  (Batistin.)       [T.  P.  H.] 

ABBEY.  John,  a  distinguished  oigan-builder ; 
was  bom  at  Whilton,  a  NorthamptoniSdre  village, 
Deo.  23,  1785.  In  his  youth  he  was  employed 
in  the  factory  of  Davis,  and  subsequently  in  that 
of  Bussell,  both  organ-builders  of  repute  in  their 
day.  In  i8a6  Abbey  went  to  Paris,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  Sebastian  Erard,  the  celebrated  harp 
and  pianoforte  maker,  to  work  upon  an  organ 
which  Erard  had  designed,  and  which  he  sent  to 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Productions  of  National 
Industry  in  1827,  and  also  to  build  an  organ  for 
the  Convent  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  at  St. 
Denis.  He  also  built  an  organ  firam  Erard*s  de- 
sign for  the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries,  which,  how- 
ever, had  only  a  short  existence,  bdng  destroyed 
in  the  Revolution  of  1830.  Having  establi^ed 
himself  as  an  organ-builder  in  Paris,  Abbey  be- 
came extensively  employed  in  the  construction, 
renovation,  and  enlargement  of  organs  in  France 
and  elsewhere.  Amongst  others  he  built  choir 
organs  for  accompanying  voices  for  the  cathe- 
drals of  Bheims,  Kantes,  Versailles,  and  Evreux, 
and  for  the  churches  of  St.  Eustache,  St.  Nicholas 
des  Champs,  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  Medard,  St.  Eti- 
enne  du  Mont,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in 
Paris;  and  large  organs  for  the  cathedrals  of 
Bochelle,  Bennes,  Yiviers,  Tulle,  Chalons-sur- 
Mame,  Bayeux,  and  Amiens,  and  for  churches, 
convents,  and  chi^jels  at  St.  Denis,  Orleans,  Caen, 
Chalons,  Picpus,  and  Versailles.  He  repaired 
and  enlarged  organs  in  the  cathedrals  of  Mende, 
Moulins,  Bhdms,  Evreux,  and  Nev^s,  and  in 
the  churches  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont»  St.  Philippe 
du  Boule,  Hie  Assumption,  and  St.  Louis  d*  ^- 
tin  in  Paris.  He  also  built  many  organs  for 
Chili  and  South  America.  In  1831  Abbey  was 
employed,  at  the  instance  of  Meyerbeer  (who 
had  introduced  the  instrument  into  the  score  of 
his  opera  '  Robert  le  Diable,'  then  about  to  be 
produced),  to  build  an  organ  for  the  Grand  Opera 
at  Paris,  which  instrument  continued  to  be  used 
there  until  it  was  destroyed,  with  the  theatre,  by 
fire  in  1873.  Ab*bey  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced into  F^nch  organs  the  English  mechanism 
and  the  bellows  invented  by  Cummins.  His  ex- 
ample was  speedily  followed  by  the  French 
builders,  and  from  that  period  may  be  dated  the 
improvements  in  organ  building  which  have 
raided  the  French  builders  to  their  present 
eminence.  His  work  was  well  finished,  and  gener- 
ally satisfactory.  He  died  at  Versailles,  Feb.  19, 
1859.  He  left  two  sons,  E.  and  J.  Abbey,  who 
now  cany  on  the  business  of  organ-builders  in 
Versailles.  [W.  H,  H.] 

ABBREVIATIONS.  The  abbreviations  em- 
ployed in  music  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  the 
abridgment  of  terms  relating  to  musical  ex- 
pression, and  the  true  musical  abbreviations  by 
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the  help  of  which  certain  passages,  chords,  ela« 
may  be  written  in  a  curtailed  form,  to  the  greater 
convenience  of  both  composer  and  performer. 

Abbreviations  of  the  first  kind  need  reo^val 
no  special  consideration  here;  they  conast  for 
the  most  part  of  the  initial  letter  or  first  syllahlf 
of  the  word  employed — as  for  instance,  p.  lor 
piano,  creae.  for  crescendo,  cb.  for  oboe,  cdlo  far 
violoncello,  fag.  for  bassoon  (fogotto),  timp,  ftr 
drums  (timpani);  and  their  meaning  is  every*' 
where  sufficiently  obvious.  Those  of  musical  pa^ 
sages  are  indicated  by  signs,  as  follows. 

The  continued  repetition  of  a  note  or  dund 
is  expressed  by  a  stroke  or  strokes  across 
stem,  or  above  or  below  the  note  if  it  be  a 
breve  (Ex.  i),  the  number  of  strokes  deno 
the  subdivision  of  the  written  note  into  quav< 
semiquavers,  etc.,  unless  the.  word  tremolo 
tremolando  is  added,  in  which  case  the  repetiti 
is  as  rapid  as  possible,  without  regard  to  the 
exact  number  of  notes  played.  On  bowed  in- 
struments the  rapid  reiteration  of  a  single 
is  easy,  but  in  pianoforte  music  an  octave 
chord  becomes  necessary  to  produce  a  t 
the  manner  of  writing  and  performing  which 
shown  in  Ex.  2. 

I'  WriUm. 
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In  tlia  abbreviatioii  expressed  by  strokes,  as 
■bone^  tbe  passsge  to  be  abbreviated  can  of 
nam  oontain  no  note  of  greater  length  than 
i  ^vet,  but  it  is  possible  also  to  divide  a  long 
Mil  into  crotchets,  by  means  of  dots  placed  over 
ii^ «  in  £z.  3.  This  is  however  sddcm  done, 
M  tbe  saving  of  space  is  inconsiderable.  When 
i  loiig  note  has  to  be  repeated  in  the  form  of 
fc^ifels  or  groups  of  six,  the  figure  3  or  6  is 
■ully  placed  over  it  in  addition  to  the  stroke 
aevHi  the  stem,  and  the  note  is  sometimes, 
ttoagfa  not  necessarily,  written  dotted  (Ex.  4). 
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'Bit  rnietition  of  a  group  of  two  notes  is  ab- 
Inviatedf  by  two  white  notes  (minims  or  semi- 
hwes)  connected  by  the  number  of  strokes  or- 
dinirily  used  to  express  quavers,  semiquavers, 
ek^  aooQvding  to  the  rate  of  movement  intended 
(Kl  5).  The  duration  of  the  whole  passage 
AooU  be  at  least  a  minim,  since  if  a  crotchet 
WB  treated  in  this  manner  it  would  present  the 
appeinuioe  of  two  quavers  or  semiquavers,  and 
vmild  be  unintelligible.  Nevertheless,  a  group 
ef  demisemiquavers  amounting  altogether  to  the 
nine  oi  a  crotchet  is  sometimes  found  abbreviated 
siin  Ex.  6,  the  figure  8  being  placed  above  the 
aota  to  show  that  the  value  of  the  whole  group 
ii  dat  of  a  crotchety  and  not  a  quaver.  Such 
aUsenations,  though  perhaps  useKd  in  certain 
QM^  are  generally  to  be  avoided  as  ambiguous. 
It  viU  be  observed  that  a  passage  lasting  for 
ftsvaloe  of  one  minim  requires  two  minims  to 
^tfnm  it,  on  aooonnt  of  the  group  consisting  of 
teo  notes. 


A  groap  of  three,  four,  or  more  notes  is  abbre- 
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viated  by  the  repetition  of  the  cross  strokes  with- 
out the  notes  as  many  times  as  the  group  has 
to  be  repeated'  (Ex.  7) ;  or  the  notes  forming  the 
group  are  written  as  a  chord,  with  the  necessary 
number  of  strokes  across  the  stem  (Ex.  8).  In 
this  case  the  word  simili  or  segue  is  added,  to 
show  that  the  order  of  notes  in  the  first  group 
(which  must  be  written  out  in  full)  is  to  be  re- 
peated, and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mis- 
taking the  effect  intended  for  that  indicated  in 
Ex.  I  and  a. 

7. 
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Another  sign  of  abbreviation  of  a  group  con- 
sists of  an  oblique  line  with  two  dots,  one  on 
each  side  (Ex.  9);  this  serves  to  indicate  the 
repetition  of  a  group  of  any  number  of  notes  of 
any  length,  and  even  of  a  passage  oomposed  of 
several  groups,  provided  such  passage  is  not  more 
than  two  bars  in  length  (Ex.  10). 
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A  more  usual  method  of  abbreviating  the  re- 
petition of  a  passage  of  the  length  of  the  above 
is  to  write  over  it  the  word  bU  (twice),  or  in 
some  cases  ter  (three  times),  or  to  enclose  it 

between  the  dots  of  an  ordinary  repeat  y:    :|« 

Passages  intended  to  be  played  in  octaves  are 
often  written  as  single  notes  with  the  words  con 
oUavi  or  con  Svi  placed  above  or  below  then^ 

B2 
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aooording  m  the  upper  or  lower  octove  is  to  be 
added  (Ex.  1 1).  The  word  Sva  {or  somefciiiiet  Sva 
cUta  or  8va  bassa)  written  above  a  paange  does 
not  add  octaveB,  but  merely  truiipoaee  the  pae- 
sage  an  octave  higher  or  lower  ^  bo  alio  in  clari- 
net muno  the  word  ehalumeau  ia  used  to  aignify 
that  the  passage  ii  to  be  played  an  octave  lower 
than  written  (Ex.  I  a).  All  these  alterations, 
which  can  scarcely  be  considered  abbreviations 
except  that  they  spare  the  use  of  ledger-lines, 
are  counteracted,  and  the  passage  restored  to  its 
usual  position,  by  the  use  of  the  word  heOt  or  in 
clarinet  mnsic  by  ektrinetU, 

II.  CmSW. 
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Li  orchestral  music  it  often  happens  that  cer- 
tain of  the  instruments  play  in  unison ;  when  this 
is  the  case  the  parts  are  sometimes  not  all  written 
in  the  score,  but  the  lines  belonging  to  one  or 
more  of  the  instruments  are  left  blank,  and  the 
words  coi  violini  or  col  basso,  etc.,  are  added,  to 
indicate  that  the  instruments  in  question  have  to 
play  in  imison  with  the  violins  or  basses,  as  the 
case  may  be,  or  when  two  instruments  of  the 
same  kind,  such  as  first  and  second  violins,  have 
to  play  in  unison,  the  word  anisono  or  col  primo 
is  piaosd  instead  of  the  notes  in  th«  line  belonging 
to  the  second. — Where  two  parts  axe  written  on 
one  staff  in  a  score  the  sign  '  a  a*  denotes  that 
both  play  the  same  notes ;  and  '  a  i  *  that  the 
second  of  the  two  is  resting. — ^The  indication 
' a  3 *  *a  4*  at  the  head  of  fugues  indicates  the 
number  of  parts  or  voices  in  which  the  fugue  is 
written. 

An  abbreviation  which  is  often  very  trouble- 
0ome  to  the  conductor  occurs  in  manuscript 
scores,  when  a  considerable  part  of  the  composi- 
tion is  repeated  without  alteration,  and  the  cor- 
responding number  of  bars  are  left  vacant,  with 
the  remark  come  topra  (as  above),  Thia  is  not 
met  with  in  printed  Boores. 
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There  are  also  abbreviations  relating  to  the 
theory  of  music,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
value.    In  figured  baas,  for  instance,  the  vaiiona 
chords  are  expressed  by  figures,  and  the  autbom 
of  aeveral  modem  theoretical  works  have  in- 
vented or  availed  themaelves  of  various  methods 
of  shortly  expresBing  the  different  chordB  and 
intervals.    Thus  we  find  major  chords  expraaaed. 
by  large  Boman  numerals,  and  minor  chorda  hf 
small  ones,  the  particular  number  employed  de- 
noting the  degree  of  the  scale  upon  which  tlm 
chord  is  based.    Grottfined  Weber  represents  aa! 
interval  by  a  number  with  one  or  two  dots  be*! 
fore  it  to  express  minor  or  diminished,  and  ontj 
or  two  after  it  for  major  or  augmented,  aad| 
Andr6  makes  use  of  a  triangle,  ^,  to  expreas  ft] 
common  chord,  and  a  square,  Q,  for  a  chord  of  i 
the  seventh,  the  inversions  being  indicated  by  oasbj 
two,  or  three  small  vertical  lines  across  thsirj 
base,  and  the  daasification  into  major.  nuM^J 
diminished,  or  augmented  by  the  numbere  i,  2t  I 
3,  or  4,  placed  in  Sie  centre.  [F.  X.) ; 

ABEILLE,  JoH.  Chb.  Ludwio,  bom  sft! 
Bayreuth  Feb.  ao,  1761,  composer,  pianist^  aadj 
organist.  Studied  at  Stuttgart,  and  in  1782  bs» 
came  a  member  of  the  private  band  of  the  Dnktj 
of  Wiirtemberg.  On  Zumsteeg's  death  in  1 80a  hi  \ 
succeeded  him  as  concert-meister,  and  was  shor^  i 
afterwards  made  organist  in  the  court  chapel  i 
and  director  of  the  official  music.  In  1833,! 
having  completed  a  period  of  fifty  years*  fidthmi 
service,  he  received  the  royal  gold  medal  and! 
a  pension,  shortly  after  wmch  ne  died,  in  Ul] 
seventy-first  year.  Abeille*s  concertos  and  txisf 
for  the  harpsichord  were  much  esteemed,  bol 
his  vocal  compositions  were  his  best  warloLj 
Amongst  them  are  several  collections  of  aonfll: 
(e.g.  *  Eight  Lieder,'  Breitkopf  and  Hartel)  wkM 
are  remarkable  for  simple  natural  grace,  and  a, 
touching  vein  of  melody.  Some  of  these  tASA^^ 
survive  in  music-schools.  His  Ash-Wedneedaf ' 
hymn  for  four  voices,  and  his  operettas  of  Aniflv| 
und  Pi^che,*  'Peter  und  Annchen,'  were  weflll 
known  in  their  day,  and  were  published,  in  piano^ 
forte  score,  by  Breitkopf  and  HarteL     [C.  F.  P.] 

ABEL,  Olakob  Hbnbioh,  bom  in  Wea^ 
phalia  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  oaitiixy,^ 
chamber-musician  to  the  court  of  Hanover.  cQi 
work  'Erstlinge  Musikalischer  Blumen*  appealed  ^ 
first  in  three  vols.  (Frankfort,  1674,  1670,  and, 
1677)*  afterwards  united  under  the  title  'Dni 
opera  musica'  (Brunswick,  1687).         [M.  C.  C] 

ABEL,  Karl  Fbibdrich,  one  of  the  most 
famous  viol-da-gamba  players,  bom  at  Cothesk  ift 
I7a5.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  Thomas-achoal 
at  Leipsic  under  Sebastian  Bach.  In  1 748  hs 
obta-ned  a  post  under  Hasse  in  the  court  band  at- 
Dresden,  where  he  remained  ten  years.  In  175(^1 
he  visited  London,  and  gave  his  first  oonoert  oa 
April  5  at  the  *  great  room  in  Dean-street,  Soho,* 
when,  in  addition  to  the  viol-da-gamba,  he  poT' 
formed  'a  concerto  upon  the  harpsichonl,  *»*il  a 
piece  composed  on  purpose  for  an  instrnmenf 
newly-invented  in  London,  and  called  the  pents' 
obxttdp*  the  whole  of  the  pieces  in  the  pitigiaaiiDS 
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\ng  ti  bit  ofwn  oompostMoo.    His  facility  wm 

NBviAble:  lie  u  reported  to  have  perfonned 

man  thao  onoe  <m  the  iLom,  as  well  as  on  '  new 

krtniments  never  heard  in  public  before.'   From 

dMjear  1765  however  he  confined  himself  to 

Ikviol'dft'^amba.    He  was  appointed  chamber- 

ssBdsn  to  Queen  Charlotte,  with  a  salaiy  of 

ijoo  a-jear.    On  the  arrival  of  John  Christian 

Bie^  in  the  antumn  of  1762,  Abel  joined  him ; 

ttev  lived  tc^gether,  and  jointly  conducted  Mrs. 

Oraeiys*   sabscription    concerts.     The  first  of 

tier  Mries  took  place  in  Carlisle-house,  Soho- 

laqvaie,  on  January  33,  1765,  and  they  were 

I  anintMiied  ibr  many  years.  Tbe  Hanover-square 

ifiooBu  were  opened  on  Feb.  i,  1775,  by  one  of 

i  liMie  eonoerts.    Haydn's  Symphonies  were  first 

wHbmed  in  Englsjid  at  them,  and  WUhelm 

luaaier  the  violinist,  father  of  J.  B.  Cramer, 

Bide  his  fint  appearance  there.     After  Bach's 

dath  on  Jan.  1,1783,  the  concerts  were  continued 

}ij  Abel,  bat  with  indififerent  success.    In  1 783  he 

litonfld  to  Germany,  taking  Paris  on  the  way 

Wck,  where  he  appears  to  have  begun  that  in- 

!  iai^on  in  drink  which  eventually  caused  his 

;4aitiL    In  1785  we  find  him  again  in  London, 

;  CBQi^  in  ihe  newly  estabUahed  '  Professional 

\  GaoertB,'  and  in  the  '  SubscriptioQ  Concerts'  of 

Mr.  SaloDMia  and  Mma.  Mara  at  the  Pantheon. 

At  this  time  his  compositions  were  much  per- 

;  insed,  and  he  himself  still  played  often  in  pub- 

I  li&  His  last  a[^>earance  was  at  Mrs.  Billington's 

1  soneot  on  May  21, 1787,  shortly  after  which,  on 

I  June  20,  he  died,  after  a  lethargy  or  sleep  of 

I  Ane  days'  duration.  His  death  was  much  spoken 

'  tf  in  the  papers.    Abel's  83rmphonies,  overtures, 

qoitetts,  concertos,  and  sonatas  were  greatly 

wtwmcd,  and  many  of  them  were  published  by 

SraBuer  of  London  and  Hummel  of  Berlin. 

1^  Blast  (avourita  ware  *  A  fifth  set  of  six  over- 

tecitsp.  14*  (Bremner),  and  'Six  sonatas,  op.  18.' 

AheTt  playing  was  most  remarkable  in   slow 

uanneatM,    'On  the  viol-dargamba,'  says  the 

'Xorapesn  Msgaaine,'  1784,  p.  366,  *  he  is  truly 

<uiQait>  sad  no  modem  has  been  heard  to  play 

saAdsgio  with  greater  taste  and  feeling.'    Bur- 

>ey*i  testimoDy  is  to  the  same  effect^  and  he  adds 

thit  'his  musual  science  and  taste  were  so  com- 

piste  that  he  became  the  umpire  in  all  musical 

***"*«wsny,  and  was  consulted  like  an  oracle.' 

Hswas  accustomed  to  call  his  instrument  'the 

king  of  instruments,'  and  to  sav  of  himself  that 

'w  was  '  one  God  and  one  AbeL*    Among  his 

J^Vk  both  in  nng^ng  and   composition  were 

J.  a  Grsmer,  Graeff,  and  Brigida  Giorgi  (Sig- 

>■>  Bsnti).    His  firiend  Gainsborough  paint^l 

A  lhreMiuarter4ength  portrait  of  Abel  playing 

saths  vial-dagambs^  distinguished  by  its  careful 

c^mitioD,  beauty  of  colouring,  and  deep  ezpres- 

*>■•   It  was  bequeathed  by  Miss  Grainsborouffh 

tolCr.Brigg^  and  was  sold  in  London  in  1806. 

(whoioagh  also  exhibited  a  whole-length  of 

^^«*  ^  Boyal  Academy  in  1777,  and  a  very 

P>««fiil  portnit  of  him  by  Bobineau  is  to  be 

fasd  at  Haaq>ton  Court.  [C.  P.  P.] 

ABSL,  LiOTOLD  AnonsT,  bom  at  Cothen 

I7»i  death  unknown;  elder  brother  of  the  pre- 
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ceding,  violinist,  and  pupil  of  Benda.  He  played 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre  at  Brunswick,  and 
was  successively  conductor  of  the  court  band  to 
the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  (1758), 
the  Margrave  of  Schwedt  (1766),  and  the  Duke 
of  Schwerin.  He  composed  six  violin  concertos 
mentioned  in  Bohme^  catalogue,  but  never  rose 
to  the  reputation  of  his  brother.  [M.  C.  C] 

ABFJJi,  John,  a  celebrated  alto  singer  and 
performer  on  the  lute,  was  bom  about  1660, 
and  probably  educated  in  the  choir  of  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  of  which  establishment  he  was  sworn  a 
'gentleman  extraordinary'  in  1679.  He  was 
greatly  patronised  by  royalty,  and  between  the 
years  1079  and  1688  received  'bounty  money* 
amounting  to  no  less  than  £740.  (See  '  Moneys 
received  and  paid  for  secret  services  of  Charles  J I 
and  James  II '— Camd.  Soc.).  Charles  II  sent 
him  to  Italy  to  study,  and  after  his  return 
Evelyn  thus  describes  meeting  him :  '  Jan.  24, 
1683-3.  After  supper  came  in  the  famous 
treble,  Mr.  Abel,  newly  returned  from  Italy. 
I  never  heard  a  more  excellent  voice,  and  would 
have  sworn  it  had  been  a  woman's,  it  was  so 
high  and  so  well  and  skilfully  managed,  being 
accompanied  by  Signor  Francisco  on  &e  haipsi' 
chord.'  He  remained  in  the  service  of  the 
chapel  until  the  Bevolution  of  1688,  when  he 
was  disnussed  for  his  supposed  leaning  to  the 
Romish  religion.  After  this  he  travelled  abroad, 
visiting  France,  Grermany,  Holland,  and  Poland, 
leading  a  vagrant  sort  of  life,  and  depending  for 
his  support  upon  his  voice  and  lute.  About  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Abell 
returned  to  England,  and  occupied  a  prominent 
position  on  the  stage.  Congreve,  in  a  letter 
dated  'Lond.  Decern.  10,  1700,'  says  'Abell  is 
here:  has  a  cold  at  nresent,  and  is  always 
whimsical,  so  that  when  he  will  sing  or  not  upon 
the  stage  are  things  very  disputable,  but  he 
certainly  sinos  bevond  all  creatures  upon  earth, 
and  I  have  heard  him  very  often  hoOi  abroad 
and  since  he  came  over.'    {LiUrary  Belies,  1 792, 

p.  322). 
In   1 70 1    Abell   published    two   works,    'A 

Collection  of  Sonfls  in  Several  Languages,'  which 

he  dedicated  to  William  III,  and  'A  collection 

of  Songs  in  English.'     The  latter  contains  a 

very  c^ous  poem  of  some  length,  addressed  to 

•AU  lovers  of  Musick,'  in  which  he  describes 

some  of  his  doings  on  the  continent.    His  death  is 

not  recorded,  but  it  was  after  1 716,  when  be  gave 

a  concert  at  Stationers'  Hall.     (Hawkins,  Bitt. ; 

Cheque-Book  Chap,  Roy.,  etc.).  [E.  F.  B.] 

ABOS»  GSRONIKO,  bom  at  Malta  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 8th  centuiy,  died  at  Naples  about 
1 786,  a  composer  of  the  Neapolitan  scmool,  and 
pupil  of  Leo  and  Durante.  He  was  a  teacher  in 
the  Conservatrio  of  '  La  Pietk  *  at  Naples,  and 
trained  many  eminent  singers,  of  whom  Aprile 
was  the  most  famous.  He  visited  Borne,  Venice, 
Turin,  and,  in  1 756,  London,  where  he  held  the 
post  of  maestro  al  cembalo  at  the  opera.  His 
operas  are  'La  Pupilla  e  1  Tutors,*  'La  Serva 
Padroaa»'  and  'L'Ifigenia  in  Aulide'  (Naples)^ 
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'L*Artaaena*  (Venice,  1746),  'L*Adriaiio* 
(Rome,  1750),  'Tito  Manlio,*  and  'Ctobo* 
(London,  1756  and  1758).  His  church  music 
includes  seven  Masses,  two  Kyries,  and  several 
Litanies  to  the  Virgin,  preserved  in  manuscript 
in  Naples,  Rome,  Vienna^  and  the  Conservatoire 
in  Paris.  The  style  of  his  composition  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  JomelU.  [M.  C.  C] 

ABRAMS,  The  Misses  Hjlbbibt,  Thsodosta, 
and  Eliza,  were  three  sisters,  vocalists.  Hairiet, 
the  eldest,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Ame,  and  first 
appeared  in  pnblic  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  in 
her  master*s  musical  piece, '  May  Dav,'  on  Oct. 
^^f  1775*  She  and  her  sister  Theodosia  sang 
at  the  opening  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music 
in  1770.  Harriet  possessed  a  soprano^  and 
Theodosia  a  contralto  voice  of  excellent  quality. 
The  youngest  sister,  Eliza,  was  accustomed  to 
join  with  her  sisters  in  the  pieces  which  were 
sung  at  the  Ladies'  Catch  and  Glee  Concerts. 
The  elder  two  sang  at  the  Commemoration  of 
Handel,  in  Westmimiter  Abbey,  in  1 784,  and  at 
the  principal  London  concerts  for  several  years 
afterwards,  when  they  retired  into  private  life. 
They  both  attained  to  an  advanced  age ;  Theo- 
dosia (then  Bfrs.  Granow)  was  living  in  1854. 
Hairiet  Abrams  composed  several  pleasing 
songs,  two  of  which,  'The  Orphan's  Prayer* 
and  '  Crazy  Jane,*  aided  by  the  expressive  sing- 
ing  of  her  sister,  Theodosia,  became  very  popular. 
She  published,  in  1787,  'A  CSollection  of  Songs,' 
and  'A  Collection  of  Scotch  Songs  harmonued 
for  three  voices,*  besides  other  pieces  at  later 
dates.  [W,  H.  H.] 

ABT,  Fbanz,  bom  at  Eilenburg  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  Dec.  23,1819.  His  father  was  a  clergy- 
man, and  Franz,  though  destined  to  the  same 
profession,  received  a  sound  musical  education, 
and  was  allowed  to  pursue  both  objects  at  the 
Thomas-School  and  Universitv  of  Leipsic.  On 
his  father's  death  he  relinquished  the  church  as 
a  profession  and  adopted  music  entirely.  His 
first  residence  was  at  Zurich  (1841),  where  he 
acted  as  capellmeister,  occupying  himself  more 
espedaUy  with  men's  voices,  boUi  as  composer 
and  conductor  of  several  societies.  In  1852  he 
entered  the  staff  of  the  Hof-theater  at  Brunswick, 
where  since  1855  he  has  filled  the  post  of  leading 
capeUmeister. 

Abt  is  well  known  by  his  numerous  songs 
for  one  or  more  voices,  which  betray  an  easy 
fluency  of  invention,  couched  in  pleasing  populwr 
forms,  but  without  pretence  to  depth  or  indi- 
viduidity.  Many  of  his  songs,  as  for  instance 
'When  the  swallows,*  were  at  one  time  univer- 
sally sung,  and  have  obtained  a  more  or  less 
permanent  place  in  the  popular  xepertory.  Abt 
is  a  member  of  a  group  of  composers,  embracing 
his  contemporaries  IVuhn,  KAcken,  Gumbert, 
and  others,  who  stand  aloof  finom  the  main  course 
taken  by  the  German  Lied  as  it  left  the  hands 
of  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Franz. — which 
aims  at  the  true  and  living  expression  of  inward 
emotion.  In  reference  to  this  the  composers  in 
questicm  are  somewhat  in  the  background ;  bat  it 
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cannot  be  denied  that  in  many  dilettante  taidm 
Abt  is  a  prime  favourite  for  his  elegance  sad 
easy  intelligibility.  His  greatest  sucoesMS  ta 
Grermany  and  Switzerland  have  been  obtained  in 
part-songs  for  men's  voices,  an  overgrown  brsaA 
of  composition  unfortunately  devoted  to  the  pur* 
suit  of  the  mere  superficial  enjoyment  of  sweel 
sounds,  and  to  a  great  extent  identified  with  hii 
name. 

Hie  list  of  Abt's  compositions  is  enormon^ 
and  contains  more  than  400  works,  oonsistiqg 
chiefly  of  *  Lieder  *  of  the  most  various  kinds  fix 
one,  two,  or  three  solo  voices,  as  well  as  fef 
chorus,  both  female  and  mixed,  and,  as  alreadf 
mentioned,  especially  for  men's  voices.  Of  tli 
solo  *  lieder,'  a  collection  of  the  less-known  onefti 
has  been  published  by  Peters  under  the  title  of 

*  Abt-Album.*  The  part-songs  are  to  be  found  11 
many  collections.  In  the  early  part  of  his  lifi 
Abt  composed  much  for  the  pianoforte,  chiefly 
pieces  of  light  talon  character.  These  have  nevs 
nad  the  same  popularity  with  his  vocal  work^ 
and  are  now  virtually  foigotten.  [A.  M.] 

ABYNGDON,  Hsnbt.  An  English  eccU> 
siastic  and  musician.  He  succeeded  John  B«» 
nard  as  suboentor  of  WeUs  on  Nov.  34,  1447, 
and  held  that  post  till  his  death  on  Sept.  i, 
1497,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Wydewe 
(Beckynton's  and  Oliver  King's  registers  si 
Wells.)  In  addition  to  the  sucoentorship  st 
WeUs  Abvngdon  held  the  ofiBce  of  '  Master  «f 
the  Song  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  London,  ti 
which  he  was  appointed  in  May  1465  at  sa 
annual  salary  of  forty  marks,  confirmed  to  hia 
by  a  subsequent  Act  of  Parliament  in  1473'^ 
(Rimbault,  'Cheque-book  of  Chapel  Royal,'  p.  4.) 
He  was  also  made  Piaster  of  St.  (^therine's 
Hospital,  Bristol,  in  1478.  (Collinson,  ii.  283.) 
Two  Latin  epitaphs  on  Abyngdon  by  Sir 
Thixnas  More  have  been  preserved  (Oayley'k; 
'Life  of  More,*  i.  317),  of  which  the  Engludk 
epitaph  quoted  by  Rimbault  firom  Stonyhanti 
is  an  adaptation.  In  these  he  himsftlf  is  stylsi  i 
'  nobilis,'  and  his  office  in  London  '  cantor/ : 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  pre-eminent  botk 
as  a  singer  and  an  organist : — 

'  Millibus  in  miUe  cantor  fuit  optimus  ille, 
Praeter  et  haec  ista  fuit  optimus  oi^gaquenista.' 

More's  friendship  is  evidence  of  Abyngdon*s 
ability  and  goodness,  but  the  acquaintance  caa 
only  have  been  slight^  as  More  was  but  seventeen 
when  Abyngdon  died.  None  of  his  worka  ars 
known.  [G.] 

ACADEMIE  DE  MUSIQUE.  This  in- 
stitution, which,  following  the  frequently  changed 
political  conditions  of  ^anoe  since  1791,  has 
been  called  in  turn  RoyaU,  Nationals,  and  /■»• 
pMtUe,  has  already  entered  its  third  centuiT; 
In  1669  royal  letters  patent  were  granted  fa^ 
Louis  XIV  to  the  Abbd  Perrin,  Robert  Camberli 
and  the  Marquis  de  Sourd^ac,  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  an  Academic  wherein  to  present  in  publio 

*  operas  and  dramas  with  music»  and  in  TreoA 
verse,*  after  the  manner  of  those  of  Italy,  for  the 
space  of  twelve  yean.    Nearly  a  oentuzy  prior 
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to  Qm,  in  1570,  similar  privileges  had  been 
■oeorded  by  Charles  IX  to  a  Venetian,  C.  A. 
de  Bvf,  m respect  to  an  academy  'de  poesie  «t 
demunqne,*  bat  its  scheme  does  not  appear  to 
Ittve  indoded  dramatic  representation.  In  any 
eye  it  &iled  utterly.  The  establishment  of  the 
odrtiDg  institation  was  however  also  preceded, 
nd  therefore  fiKnlitated,  by  a  series  of  per- 
famanoes  in  Italian  by  Italian  artists,  beginning 
is  1584  and  continued  with  little  inteiTuption 
tiQ  1652,  and  by  rarer  though  not  leas  important 
«M  by  Frencn  artists,  banning  finom  1625, 
viKB '  Akebar,  roi  da  Mogol,'  was  produced  in 
die  pakoeof  the  bishop  of  Caipentras.  This  has 
fieqiMDtly  been  spoken  of  as  the  earliest  veritable 
TOidi  opera;  but  that  title  is  more  justly  due 
to  the  'Pastorale  en  musiqne'  of  Gambebt — the 
nbject  of  which  was  g^ven  to  the  Abb4  Perrin 
by  the  Gsrdinal  Legate  of  Innocent  X — first 
perfbnned  at  Issy  in  1659.  Two  yean  after, 
Gmbeit  ibllowed  this  opera  by  '  Ariane,'  and  in 
the  following  year  by  '  Adonis.'  The  Acad^mie 
VIS  opened  in  1671  with  an  opera  by  the  same 
naster,  *  Pomone,'  which  attained  an  enonnous 
aoooeai ;  having  been  repeaUsl,  apparently  to  the 
odoaioa  of  every  other  work,  for  eight  months 
aoooeaBvely.  The  'strength*  of  the  company 
ngiged  in  its  perfonnance  presents  an  interestinijf 
notnst  with  that  of  the  existing  grand  opera, 
and  even  of  similar  establishments  of  fiur  less 
pRteaaion.  The  troupe  consisted  of  five  male 
and  foor  fiamale  principal  performers,  fifteen 
dionis- singers,  and  an  ordiestra  numbering 
tiorteen!  The  career  of  the  Acad^mie  under 
Amo  its  fini  entrepreneurs  was  brought  to  an 
od  by  the  jealousy  of  an  Italian  musician  then 
rimg  m  court  &vour,  J.  Baftibte  Ldllt,  who, 
tkoogfa  his  influence  with  Mme.  de  Montespan, 
nooeeded  in  obtaining  for  himself  the  privileges 
vhidi  had  been  accorded  to  Perrin  and  Camboi. 
the  litter,  the  master-spirit  of  the  enterprise 
thaa  wrecked,  notwithstanding  his  hospitable 
noqition  by  our  Charles  II,  died  in  London 
i^utiy  afkerwaids,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  of 
<iiB]ipointment  and  home  -  sickness.  By  this 
^■Rpotable  proceeding  Lully  nuule  himself 
Bia^  of  the  situation,  remaining  to  the  time 
of  hit  death,  in  1687,  the  autocrat  of  the  French 
lyric  drama.  In  the  course  of  these  fourteen 
}vn  he  produced,  in  concert  with  the  poet 
Qdisadlt,  no  fewer  than  twenty  grand  operas, 
headea  other  works.  The  number,  success,  and, 
aun  thaa  all,  the  merit,  of  these  entitle  Lidly  to 
hengHded  as  the  founder  of  the  school  of  which 
M^vbeer  mav  claim  to  have  proved  the  most 
datiBgoiahed  alumnus ;  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
its  feondation  had  been  fiualitated  for  him  by 
the  lahouti  of  others.  In  the  course  of  his 
Mtoncy,  lolly  developed  considerably  musical 
Ard  IB  its  application  to  dramatic  ^ect,  and 
added  oansiderably  to  the  resources  of  the 
Mlieatra;  though,  in  comparison  with  those 
tf  more  recent  times,  he  left  them  stiU  very 
iicagre.^  He  is  said  to  have  first  obtained 
psnuasion,  though  in  spite  of  great  opposition, 
far  the  appeazBDoe  of  women  on  the  stage ;   but 
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as  the  troupe  of  his  predecessor  Gambert  in- 
cluded four,  his  claim  to  their  first  introduction 
there  needs  qualification.  Probably  he  got 
prohibition  which  had  ceased  to  be  operatiye 
exchanged  for  avowerl  sanction.  The  status 
of  the  theatrical  performer  at  this  epoch  would 
seem  to  have  been  higher  than  it  has  ever  been 
since ;  seeing  that,  by  a  special  court  order,  even 
nobles  were  allowed,  without  prejudice  to  their 
rank,  to  appear  as  singers  and  dancers  before 
audiences  who  paid  for  admission  to  their 
performances.  What  it  was  somewhat  later  may 
be  gathered  firom  the  foot  that,  not  to  mention 
innumerable  less  distinguished  instances,  Christian 
burial  was  refused  (1673)  to  Moli&re  and  (1730) 
to  Adrienne  Le  Couvreur.  Lully*s  scale  of  pay- 
ment to  authors,  having  regard  to  the  value  of 
money  in  his  time,  was  liberal.  The  composer 
of  a  new  opera  received  for  each  of  the  first  ten 
representations  100  livres  (about  £4  sterling), 
and  for  each  of  the  following  twenty  repre- 
sentations, 50  livres.  After  this  tie  work 
became  the  property  of  the  Academic.  The 
theatre  was  opened  for  operatic  peifonnanoe 
three  times  a  week  throughout  the  year.  On 
great  festivals  concerts  of  sacred  music  were 
given.  The  composers  contemporary  with  Lully 
(many  of  them  his  pupils)  could  only  obtain 
access  to  the  Academic  by  confonning  to  his  style 
and  working  on  his  principles.  Some  few  of 
these  however,  whose  mipatience  of  the  Lullian 
despotiBm  deprived  them  of  all  chance  of  a  hearing 
witnin  its  waUs,  turned  their  talents  to  account 
in  the  service  of  the  vagrant  troupes  of  the 
Foire  Saint-Germain;  and  with  such  success 
as  to  alarm  Lully  both  for  his  authority  and  his 
receipts.  He  obtained  an  order  (more  sua)  for 
the  suppression  of  this  already  dangerous  rivalry, 
which  however  proved  itself  for  too  supple  for 
legislative  manipulation.  The  'vagrants'  met 
ewch  new  ordonnance  with  a  new  evasion,  and 
that  of  which  they  were  the  first  practitioners, 
and  the  frequenters  of  the  Foire  the  first  patrons, 
subsequently  grew  into  the  most  delightful, 
because  the  most  truly  natural,  of  all  French 
art  products,  the  Op^ra  Comique.  The  school 
of  composition  established  by  Lully  did  not  die 
with  its  founder;  nor  for  many  years  was  any 
serious  violation  of  his  canons  permitted  by 
his  adopted  countrymen.  Charpentier  (1634- 
1702),  a  composer  formed  in  the  school  of 
Ckrissimi,  was  unsuccessful  in  finding  fikvour 
for  the  style  of  his  master :  Campra  ( 1 600-1 744) 
was  somewhat  less  so ;  while  Marais,  Desmarets, 
Lacoste,  and  Monteclair  were  gradually  enabled 
to  give  more  force,  variety  and  character  to 
orchestration.  The  last  of  these  (1666-173  7) 
first  introduced  the  three-stringed  double-bass, 
on  which  he  himself  was  a  performer,  into  the 
orchestra.  But  a  condition  of  an  art  on  the 
whole  60  stagnant  as  this  was  sure  eventually 
to  become  insupportable,  if  not  to  the  public, 
to  the  few  who  at  all  times,  consciously  or 
unconsoiouslv,  direct  or  confirm  its  incUnations. 
Their  impatienoe  found  expression  in  the  AhM 
Raguenet  8  '  Paralldle  des  Italiens  et  des  Fhuicais, 
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en  06  qui  regarde  1*  munqne  et  les  opera '  (i  7o<4\ 
one  of  a  oonflderable  number  of  esaaji  which 
assisted  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  new  style, 
should  a  oomposer  present  himself  of  sufficient 
geniusi,  culture  and  oourage,  to  introduce  it. 
Such  an  one  at  length  did  present  himself  in 
Jban  Philippe  Raicbau,  whose  arrival  in  Fiaris 
in  17a I,  at  the  somewhat  mature  age  of  for^- 
two,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  not  merJy 
of  French  opera  but  of  European  music.  In  the 
hee  of  much  opposition  this  sturdy  Burgundian 
succeeded  first  in  obtaining  a  hearing  from  and 
eventually  in  winning  the  &vour — though  never 
to  the  same  extent  as  LuUy  the  afiections— of 
the  French  people.  Between  1737  and  1760, 
irrespective  of  other  work,  he  set  to  music  no 
less  than  twenty-four  dramas,  the  majority  of 
them  grand  operas.  The  production  of  these  at 
the  Acaddmie  he  personally  superintended ;  and 
some  idea  of  his  activity  and  influence  as  a  director 
may  be  gathered  firom  the  fiici  that  in  1750* 
fourteen  years  before  the  close  of  his  career,  the 
number  of  performers  engaged  at  the  Acaddmie 
had  risen  to  149 ;  a  number  doubtless  to  some 
extent  rendered  necessary  by  the  increased 
craving  of  the  public  ear  for  intensity,  but  more 
by  the  varieties  of  musical  effect  of  which  he 
hunself  had  been  the  inventor.  In  1763  the 
theatre  of  tiie  Palais  Boyal,  built  by  Lemercier, 
80  long  resonant  with  the  strains  of  LuUy  and 
Rameau,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  ten  years 
which  connected  the  dead^  of  Bameau  with  the 
arrival  in  Paris  of  Gluck  were  marked  by  the 
production  of  no  work  of  more  than  secondary 
rank.  On  April  19,  1774,  the  'Iphig^e  en 
Aulide'  of  this  master  was  heard  for  the  first 
time.  The  production  of  this  work  was  followed 
by  that  of  a  series  of  others  finom  the  same  hand, 
one  and  all  characterised  by  a  direct  application 
of  musical  form  and  colour  to  dramatic  expression 
before  unknown  to  the  French  or  any  other 
theatre.  The  arrival  in  Paris  shortly  after  of  the 
admirable  PiooiKNi  brought  Gluck  into  relation 
with  a  master  who,  while  not  unworthy  to  cope 
with  him  as  a  musician,  was  undoubtedly  his 
inferior  as  a  diplomatist.  Between  these  two 
great  composers  the  parts  of  the  typical  'mt^ 
Italian*  and  the  'simple-minded  German'  were 
interchanged.  The  latter  left  no  means  untried 
to  mar  the  success  of  the  former,  for  whose  genius 
he  openly  profeoBed,  and  probably  felt,  high  ad- 
miration ;  and  in  the  fomous  war  of  the  Gluckists 
and  Piocinnists — whose  musical  knowledge  for 
the  most  part  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  literary 
skiU — ^the  victoiy  which  fell  eventually  to  the 
former  was  the  result  no  less  of  every  species  of 
chicanery  on  the  part  of  Gluck  than  of  genius 
especially  adi^pted  to  captivate  a  people  always 
more  competent  to  appreciate  dramatic  than 
musical  genius.  In  1781  the  second  Palais 
Boyal  theatre,  like  its  predecessor,  was  burnt 
to  the  ground.  The  Acad^mie,  for  many  weeks 
without  a  home,  at  length  took  temporary  refiige 
in  the  Salles  das  Menus-Phusirs.  MeanwhSe 
the  architect  Lenoir  completed  the  Salle  de  la 
Porta  Saint-Martin  in  the  short  apace  <Kf  three 
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months.    The  result  of  this  eztnvagint  qieed 
was  that^  after  the  first  performance,  sud  to 
have  been  attended  {gratia)  by  10,000  persom, 
the  walls  were  found  to  have  'settled*  two  indiei 
to  the  right  and  fifteen  lignes  to  the  left    la 
1784  an  Ecole  Boyale  de  (Slant  et  de  Dedama- 
tion,  afterwards  developed  into  the  Conservatoire, 
was  grafted  on  to  the  Academic.    In  1787  the 
Academic  troupe  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  350 
persons — an  increase  of  100  on  that  of  Bameau.    j 
The  unfortunate  Louis  XVI  took  great  intenssl 
in  the  Acaddmie,  and  even  gave  much  personal 
attention  to  its  regulation.     He  reduced  tiw 
working  expenses  by  neariy  one-half;  not  at  the 
cost  of  the  working  members,  but  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  sinecures  and  other  incumbrances  on 
its  income.    In  1784  he  established  prises  fiv 
libretti,     and    in    1787    issued    several   well- 
considered  ordonnanoes  for   the   regulation  of 
the  establishment.    But  finom  1789  the  thoughti 
of  the  ill-starred  king  were  exclusively  oceapied 
by  more  weighty  and  more  difilcult  subjecte. 
On  April  30,  1791,  the  royal  fiunily  attended 
the  Academic  for  the  last  time.    The  opeara  wm 
the  '  Castor  et  Pollux 'of  Bameau.  Shortlyafter 
this    the    'protection,'    or    exclusive   right  of 
performance  of  grand    opera,  was  withdrawn 
from  the  Acad^mie  and  the  liberU  da  tkiatra 
proclaimed.    Hitherto  the  names  of  the  aitisiB 
oonoemed  in  the  Acad&nie  performances  had 
never  been  published.    This  rule  was  violated 
for   the  first  time    in  the  qfiehe   annomtdiig 
'L'Offrande  h  la  liberty'  an  opera-ballet  hj 
GardelandGossec.   Thehistoryof  the  Acad^mis 
during  the  next  fow  years  is  a  part  of  the  hisfavy 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  oould  only  be 
made  intelligible  by  details  out  of  all  proportioa 
with  our  space.  The  soci^taires,  as  public  officer^ 
were  largely  occupied  in  lending  ihe  charms  of 
their  voices  and  instruments — ^the  only  ohanos 
of  which  they  were  receptive — ^to  'F^tes  de  la 
Baison,'    'Sans-Culottides,'    and    mora   lately 
'Hymnes  h  TEtre  Supr^e,'  aUke  unmeaning, 
indecent,  or  blasphemous.    In  many  of  these  the 
talents  of  the  illustrious  Cherubini,   who  bad 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Paris  in  1788,  wen 
employed.    The  chronological   'Notice*  of  his 
compositions,  which  he  himself  drew  up  (Pttis, 
1845),  contains  the  tities  of  a  large  number  of 
productions  of  this  class — 'Hynme  k  la  Fra- 
ternity,' '  Chant  nour  le  Dix  Ao«Lt»'  <  Le  Salp6trs 
lUpublicain,'  and  the  like.  In  1 794  the  Acad^mis 
was  transferred  to  the    Bue   de  Bicheliett,  a 
locality  (the  site  of  the  Hdtel  Louvois)  chosea 
it  was  said  by  Henriot,  convinced  of  'the  in- 
utility of  books,'  in  the  hope  that  an  establish- 
ment so  liable  to  oonflagration  as  a  theatre  might 
lead    to  the    destruction  of  the    Biblioth^us 
Nationale  contiguous  to  it !    In  its  new  abode 
the  Anad^mie  took  a  new  name — ^Tb^tee  des 
Arts.      Here  for  the  first   time  the    pit  was 
provided  with  seats.    In  the  four  or  five  years 
IbllowLDg   this   removal,    the    habitute  of  the 
Acad^mie  became  weary  of  a  repertoire  having 
constant  ultimate  reference  to  libertd,  fratenuU, 
or  egcUM,    The  old  operas,  subjected  always  to 
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dmoentic  mnfication,  were  again  heard.    In 
1799  Glocks  'Armide*  was  revived.    Daring 
the  oronilato  no  new  worlu  of  importanoe  were 
kooglit  fearwaid  at  the  Theatre  des  Arte,  eventu- 
iSj  the  aoene  of  two  oonspiracies  against  the 
lint  Gonso],  which,  had  they  heen  Buocessful, 
mki  have  altered    seriouBly  the    subsequent 
Ikiusrj  of  Eiuope.     On  the  occasion  of  the  first 
tf  these  the  'Horaces'  of  Porta,  and  on  that 
rf  the  second  the  '  Creation  '  of  Haydn  were 
nsfbRned,  the  latter  for  the  first  time  in  Paris. 
Dmag  the  ten  years  which  follow  1804  French 
opoa  was  much  devel<^ped  through  the  labours 
be4h  of  foreign  and  of  native  composers ;  among 
the  fijnner,  Spontini,  Bodolphe  Kreutzer,  and 
Chonhini;  among  the  Utter  Lesueur  and  Catel. 
Among  the  most  important  of  their  works  were 
'Lei  BtedM*  of  Lesueur  and  'La  Vestale'  of 
Spantiiii— the  latter  an  enormous  success  won 
despite  Utter  and  long-continued  opposition.    To 
Spentiiu,  on  account  of  it,  was  awiuded  the  prize 
of  lo^ooo  firancs,  decreed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  by 
Napoleoa  for  the  best  opera  produced  at  the 
Acad^fflie  (now)  Imperiale.    Li  1814  the  alHes 
oeeanied  Paris,  and  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  and 
th^King  of  Prussia  assisted  at  a  performance  of 
' La  Vestale*  on  April  i.    On  May  1 7  following 
'(Edipe  k  Gdone '  and  a  Ballet  de  Ciroonstance 
we  played  before  Louis  XVIIL    On  April  18, 
1815,  Napt^eon  witnessed  another  perfSoirmance 
ef  'La  Vestale/  and  on  July  9  of  the  same  year 
the  ameoper»  was   again  perfbrmed   before 
Lode  XYin,   the  Emperor  of  Aiuitria,   and 
tbe  Sdng  of  Pmasia.     The  assassination  of  the 
Doc  de  Beiri  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  i^  1820, 
iotemipted  for  several  months  the  performances 
if  the  Academic.     The  act  aod  its  consequences 
voe  attended  by  every  conceivable  circumstance 
tkit  could  add  to  their  ghastUness.    The  dying 
netim,  who  could  not  be  removed  from  the 
tteatre,  Uy,  surrounded  by  his  weeping  fomily, 
■piated  only  by  a  thin   partition  from   an 
M&nce^  unconscious  of  course  of  the  tragedy 
ii  progresi  behind  the  scenes,  convulsed  with 
ha^liter  at  the  antics  of  Poliohinelle!    Thekst 
■oaments  of  the  church  were  administered  to 
^  duke  on  condition — exacted,  it   may  be 
pnsamed,  by  the  clergy  in  attendance — that 
the  bdhfing  in  which  these  horrors  were  being 
oacted  should  be  forthwith  demolished.    On 
Hay  3,  i8ai,  the  Acad^mie  troupe  resumed 
^  perlbrmancea  in  the  Salle  Favart,  with  an 
Op^  de  GtrooDstance,  the  combined  work  of 
^Qton,  Boiekfien,    Krentxer,   Chembini,    and 
l^aer,  in  hoooor  of  the  infimt  £>uc  de  Bourdeaux. 
All  the  next  year  the  Academie  was   again 
taosferred— this  time  to  the  Bue  Le  Peletier, 
the  Sidle  of  which  was  destined  to  be  for  many 
iwnedtng  years  its  home,    and  the  scene  of 
•ven  greater  glories  than  any  it  had  yet  known. 
Ahoiit  this  time  a  change  of  taste  in  music, 
■siniy  attributaUe   to   a   well-known    critic, 
OMtil-Blaae,  showed   itscdf  among   the  opera 
habitat  of  Paris.    French  adaptations  of  the 
Ocnnan  and  ItaHan  operas  of  Mosart,  Bossini, 
Meyeriieer,  and  even  Weber,   were  produced 
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in  rapid  succession  and   received   with  great 
£ftvour.     The   '  Freischiltz '    of  the  last  great 
master  was  performed  at  the  Od^on  387  times 
in  succession.  The  inevitable  result  soon  followed. 
The  foreign  composers  who  had  so  effectually 
served  the  Academie  indirectly,  were  called  upon 
to  serve  it  directly.    The  career  of  Mozart,  alas ! 
had  many  years  before  come  to  an  untimely  end, 
and  that  of  Weber  was  about  to  prove  scarcely 
more  extended.    But  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer, 
though  already  renowned  and  experienced,  had 
not  yet  reached  the  age  when  it  is  impossible  or 
even  very  difficult  to  enter  on  a  new  career.  They 
became  and  remained  French  composers.    Mean- 
while H^OLD,  AuBBB,  and  other  native  musi- 
cians, had  made  themselves  known  by  works  of 
more  than  promise ;  and  the  services  of  a  body 
of  operatic  composers,  foreign  and  French,   un- 
precedented in  number  and  ability,  were  made 
to  contribute  at  the  same  time  to  the  pleasure 
of  a  single  dty  and  the  prosperity  of  a  single 
institution.     By  a  fortunate   coincidence   too, 
there  flourished  during  this  period  a  plavwright, 
Augustin  Eugene  Scribe,  who,  despite  his  style 
impomble,  must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
master  the  theatre  has  known  of  that   most 
difficult  and  thankless  of  literary  products,  the 
libretto.    The  two  years  immediately  preceding 
and  the  eighteen  following  the  revolution  of 
July  form  &e  period  during  which  the  Academic 
attained  its  highest  excellenoe  and  success.    Not 
to  speak  of  a  large  number  of  works  which  in 
other  times  might  have  deserved  special  mention, 
this  period  indudes  the  composition  and  pro- 
duction of  the  'Comte  Ory*  and  the  'Guillaume 
Tell'  of  Bossini,  the  'Muette'  of  Auber,  the 
'Bobert  le  Diablo'  and  'Huguenots'  of  Meyer- 
beer, the  'Juive'  and  'Charles  VI*  of  Hal^vy, 
the  'Favorite'  of  Donizetti,  and  the  'Benve- 
nuto    Cellini'  of  Berlioz.    These  works  were 
performed  almost  exclusively  by  native  artists, 
whose  excellence  has  especial  claims   on   our 
admiration  from  the  fact  that,  fifty  years  before, 
singing  as  an  art  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
existed  in  France.    Writing  firom  Paris  in  1778, 
Mozart  says — 'And  then  the  singers ! — but  they 
do  not  deserve  the  name ;  for  they  do  not  sing, 
but   scream    and   bawl  with    all    their   might 
throuffh  their  noses  and  their  throats.'     With 
the   times,    like    many   other   things,    French 
singing  had  certainly  changed  in  1830.     Transi- 
tory as  is  the  reputation  of  the  average  vocalist, 
the  names  of  Ginti-Damoureau,  Falcon,  Nourrit, 
Levasseur,  and  the  later  Duprez,  are  as  littie 
likely  to  be  forgotten  as  those  of  the  admirable 
masters  of  whose  works    they  were   the  first 
interpreters.     Since  1848  the  lyric  dramas  pro- 
duoed  at  the  Academic  hold  no  place  besides 
those  of  earlier  date.     Few  of  them— this  is  the 
best  of  tests — have  been  performed  with  any 
success,   or  even  at  all,   out  of  France.    The 
'  Prophfete  *    of    Meyerbeer   and   the    '  V^pres 
SiciUeimes'  of  Verdi  present  all  but  the  only 
exceptions;   and  the  composition  of  the  former 
of  these  belongs  to  an  earlier  epoch.    In  1861, 
'  when  the  second  empire  was,  or  seemed  to  be, 
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at  itB  Beniih,  the  foundations  were  laid  in  Paris 
of  a  new  Acad^mie,  designed  on  a  scale,  as 
respects  magnitade  and  luxury,  unprecedented 
in  any  age  or  oountiy.  Its  progress,  from  the 
first  slow,  was  altogether  stopped  by  the 
Franco-German  war  and  the  political  changes 
aooompanying  it.  The  theatre  in  the  Rue  Le 
Peletier  havmg  meanwhile,  after  the  manner 
of  theatres,  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the 
works  of  the  new  one  resumed,  the  Academic, 
installed  in  its  latest  home,  once  more  opened  its 
doors  to  the  public  on  Jan.  5,  1875.  In  some 
respects  the  new  theatre  is  probably  the  most 
commodious  yet  erected,  but  the  talle  is  said  to 
be  deficient  in  sonority. 

Since    the  foundation  of  the   Acad^mie  in 
1669,  its  relations  with  the  Government,  though 
firequently  changed,  have  never  been  altogether 
interrupted.    The  interfereuoe  of  the  state  with 
the   entrepreneur    has    been    less    frequent   or 
authoritative  at  one  time  than  at  another;  but 
he  has  always  been  responsible  to  a  *  department.' 
Before  and  up  to  the  Revolution  the.  ultimate 
operatic  authority  was  the  King*s  Chamberlain ; 
under  the  Empire  the  Steward  of  ^e  Imperial 
Household ;  imder  the  Restoration  the  King*s 
Chamberlain  again;  under  Louis  Phillippe  &e 
Minister  of  Fine  Art ;  and  under  Napoleon  III 
(after  the  manner  of  his  uncle)  the  Steward  of 
the  Imperial  Household  again.    The  arbitrary 
rule  of  one  of  these  officers,  Marshal  Vaillant, 
brought    the  working  of  the  Academic   to   a 
oomplete  standstill,  and  the  Emperor  was  com- 
pelled to  restore  its  supervision  to  the  Minister 
of   Fine   Art.     From    the    foundation    of  the 
Academic    to    the    present    time    its    actual 
management  has  changed  hands,  in  the  oourse 
of   two    centuries,   nearly  fifty   times,    though 
many  managers  have  held  office  more  than  once ; 
giving  an  average  of  only  four  years  to  each 
term   of   managemint.     In    the   present   year 
(1875)  the  entrepreneur,  subject  to  the  Minister 
of  Fine  Ait,  is  M.  Halanzier,  who  receives  from 
the    state  a   yearly  allowance   (iubvention)   of 
£32,000,  the  principal  conditions  of  the  enjoyment 
of  which  are  that  he  shall  maintain  an  efficient 
staff,  open  his  theatre  four  times  a  week,  and 
give  &vourable  consideration  to  new  works  by 
native  composers. 

The  fiu*ts  in  this  article  are  drawn  from  the 
following  works,  amongst  others : — *  Histoire  de 
la  Musique  dramatique  en  France,'  Gustavo 
Chooquet,  1873;  'Histoire  de  la  Musique  en 
France,'  Ch.  Poisot,  i860;  'Notice  des  Manu- 
scrits  autographes  de  la  Musique  compos^e 
par  Cherubini,  1845;  Koch's  '  Musikalisches 
Lexioon,'  edited  by  von  Dommer;  'Critique 
et  litt^rature  musicales,'  Scudo,  1 859  ;  '  M^ 
moires  pour  servir  a  Thistoire  de  la  Revolution 
op^e  dans  la  Musique  par  M.  le  Chevalier 
Gluck,'i78i.  [J.  H.] 

ACADEMY  OF  ANCIENT  MUSIC.  This 
association  was  formed  about  the  yeAri7io  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  by 
a  body  of  distinguished  instrumentalists,  pro- 
fessional and  amateur,  including  the  Earl   of 
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Aberoom,  Mr.  Henry  Needier,  Mr.  Mulao,  and 
other  gentlemen,  for  the  study  and  practice  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  works,  and  an  important 
feature  in  the  scheme  was  the  formation  of  a 
library  of  printed  and  MS.  music.  The  Academj 
met  with  the  utmost  success  undsr  the  directidi 
of  Dr.  Pepusch,  the  gentlemen  aztd  boys  of  St, 
Paul's  Cathedral  and  the  Chapel  Royal  taking  psrt 
in  the  performances.  In  1 728  Dr.  Maurice  Greene 
left  the  Academy  and  established  a  rival  institu- 
tion at  the  Devil  Tavern,  Temple  Bar,  but  this  cnly 
existed  for  a  few  years,  and  the  old  Academy  con- 
tinued its  work,  with  Mr.  Needier  as  leader  of 
the  orchestra,  among  the  members  of  wh'ch  was 
the  Earl  of  Aberoom.  In  the  season  of  1731-2 
the  Academy  performed  Handel's  'Esther,'  the 
members  appearing  dressed  in  character,  and  its 
success  is  said  to  have  led  Handel  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  establishing  oratorio  perfonnanoes 
at  Covent  Garden.  In  1 734  there  was  a  seand 
secession  from  the  Academy,  Mr.  Gates  retiring 
and  taking  with  him  the  <mildren  of  the  Chi^ttl 
Royal.  After  passing  through  one  season  without 
any  treble  voices  the  Academy  issued  invitations 
to  parents  to  place  their  <^dren  under  the 
insteucticm  of  Ihr.  Pepusch,  one  of  the  conditions 
being  that  they  should  sing  at  the  concerts.  A 
subscription  list  was  also  opened  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds,  and  among  those  who  supported 
the  Academy  were  Handd  and  Geminiani,  the 
latt^  of  whom  frequently  played  at  its  concerts. 
The  death  of  Dr.  Pepusdi  in  1752  was  a  serious 
loss  to  the  institution,  but  the  doctor  bequeathed 
to  it  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  library.  The 
Academy  closed  its  career  in  1792  imder  the 
conduct  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who  had  been  appointed 
its  director  in  the  year  1 789.  [C.  M.] 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  NEW  YORK. 
This  is  not  an  academy  in  the  European  rense 
of  the  word,  but  is  the  name  of  a  latge  building 
employed  for  the  performance  of  operas  and 
concerts,  opened  in  1854,  burnt  down  in  1866, 
re-opened  in  Feb.  1867.  The  chief  public 
institution  in  New  York  for  teaching  music  is 
the  New  York  conssrvatort  of  music. 

A  CAPELLA,  or  ALLA  CAPELLA  (ItaL, 
'in  the  church  style'),  is  used  in  three  senses, 
(i)  as  showing  that  the  piece  is  for  voices 
without  accompaniment ;  or  ( 2)  where  instruments 
are  employed,  that  these  accompany  the  voices 
only  in  unisons  or  octaves  and  have  no  in* 
dependent  parts;  or  (3)  as  a  time  indicatioo, 
in  which  case  it  is  equivalent  to  Alla  bbbvb. 

A  CAPRICCIO  (Ital.),  'At  the  caprice'  or 
pleasure  of  the  performer,  both  as  r^gaids  time 
and  expression. 

ACC ADEM  lA,  an  institution  which  flourished 
all  over  Italy  in  the  1 6th  and  1 7th  centuries,  and, 
speaking  generally,  was  ^founded  for  promoting 
the  pogress  of  science,  literature,  and  art.  II 
Quadrio  (*Storia  e  Ragione,'  i.  48-11  a)  gives 
an  account  of  all  the  Italian  academies  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  the  mere  alphabetical  list 
would  fill  several  pages.    Even  frwn  his  volumi* 
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nooi  vork  bat  little  beyond  the  xuuneB  and  mot- 
toes of  theee  uutitntionfl,  the  dates  of  their  foon- 
datiao,  and  their  general  objects  can  be  asoer- 
teined.  A  detailed  history  of  their  endowments 
nd  separate  objects  would  require  an  ezamina- 
tion  into  the  8«^Tes  of  each  partioolar  city, 
Sid  it  is  doabtfol  whether  such  aa  examination 
would  sapply  fnll  information  or  repay  it  when 
lappfied.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  task  to  separate 
those  institations  which  had  music  for  their 
especial  object. 

Hie '  Aocademie,*  even  those  especially  deroted 
io  muic,  do  not  come  under  the  same  category' 
u  the  ComiERVATORios.  The  latter  were  schools 
finnded  and  endowed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giTing  instruction  in  music.  The  Academies 
vers  either  public  institutions  maintained  by  the 
itste,  cr  private  societies  founded  by  individuals 
to  fDOther  the  general  movement  in  favour  of 
woBuob,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  This  they 
did  in  various  ways,  either  by  public  instructions 
ind  criticisms,  fiudlitating  the  printing  of  standard 
vorks  on  music,  illustrating  them  with  firesh 
aoies^  or  by  oomposing  new  ones;  and  every 
week  the  Academicians  would  assemble  to 
oompsre  their  studies  and  show  proo&  of  their 
indostry.  The  study  of  one  science  or  art 
woald  often  help  to  iUustnte  the  other.  By  the 
e&d  of  the  i6th  century  poetry  had  become  so 
doidy  allied  to  music  in  the  drama  that  an 
acsdemy  could  hardly  have  one  of  these  arts 
■  for  its  object  without  including  the  others  also, 
I  wUQe  msay,  like  tiie  '  Alterati'  at  Florence,  the 
I  *Iiitiepidi*  at  Ferrara,  the  *Intronati*  and  the 
'BoBd*  at  Siena,  devoted  their  energies  to 
pranoting  the  suooessful  combination  of  the  two 
aits  in  theatrical  representatioiL 

As  &r  as  regards  scienoe,  the  study  of  ma- 
ttmistiral  propurtiona  was  fbund  to  throw  light 
Vfoa  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  music  when 
^  Gre^  writen  upon  music  came  to  be  trans- 
lated and  studied  in  Italy  in  the  i6tii  and  1 7th 
oentoriea  Take  for  example  the  mathematical 
fanonrtratiops  of  Galileo  in  his  *Trattato  del 
Soon.'  the  writinga  of  the  great  Florentine  theo- 
iM^  Giamfaattista  Doiu  (a  member  of  the  literary 
■oMkmy  'Delia  Crusca*),  and  Tartini's  *Trattato 
fiMosica.'  From  the  15th  to  the  i8th  century 
tbe  pasBon  for  academical  institutions  was  so 
vehement  in  Italy  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
town  which  ooold  not  boast  at  least  one,  while 
the  larger  cities  contained  several.  At  first  they 
vent  by  the  name  of  their  founder,  as  that  of 
'Panpomo  Leto'  at  Rome,  or  'Del  Pontano' 
St  Kwlea.  But  as  they  increased  and  multiplied 
tin  md  not  suffice,  uid  each  chose  a  special 
name  either  with  reference  to  its  particular 
object  or  from  mere  caprice.  Hence  arose  a 
umber  of  elaborate  designations  indicative 
cither  of  praise  or  blame,  *Degli  Infiammati,* 
*I)ei  SoUedti,'  *Degr  Intrepid!,'  etc.  Each  of 
these  sodettes  had  moreover  a  device  bearing 
a  metaphorical  relation  to  its  name  and  object. 
These  were  knked  upon  as  important,  and  were 
IB  hij§^y  estaemed  as  the  crests  and  coats  of 
msoftfaeQUnofalUty. 


Selecting;  as  far  as  possible,  the  academies 
which  had  the  cultivation  of  music  for  their 
special  object^  we  find  that  the  earliest  in  Italy 
were  those  of  Bologna  and  Milan,  founded,  the 
former  in  148a,  the  latter  in  1484.  In  the  i6th 
and  17th  oenturies  Bologna  had  no  less  than  six 
societies  for  public  instruction  in  music,  Cesena 
and  Ferrara  one  each,  Florence  five,  Padua  and 
Salerno  one  each,  Siena  four,  entirely  for  musical 
dramatic  representations,  Yerona  one,  founded 
by  Alberto  Lavezzola — a  combination  of  two 
rival  institutions  which  in  1543  became  united — 
Vioenza  two,  also  founded  entirely  for  musical 
representation. 

At  this  period  there  appear  to  have  been  no 
particular  academy  for  music  either  at  Milan, 
Kome,  Naples,  or  Venice,  though  the  science  was 
probably  included  in  the  genml  studies  of  the 
various  academies  which  flourished  in  those 
cities,  while  it  could  be  specially  and  closely 
studied  in  the  famous  Neapolitan  and  Venetian 
Conservatorios  (see  Conssbvatorio)  or  under 
the  great  masters  of  the  Pontifical  and  other 
Quupels  at  Borne. 

Tne  'Aocademie'  were  all  more  or  less  short- 
lived,  and  that  of  the  *Filarmonici'  (at  Bologna) 
is  the  only  one  which  Bumey  ('Musical  Tour,' 
1 773),  mentions  as  still  extant.  Aooording  to  the 
'  Raport  on  Musical  Education '  of  1866,  &e  only 
institutions  for  public  and  gratuitous  instruction 
now  existing  in  Italy  are : — 

(i)  The  Boyal  Musical  Institute  of  Florence, 
founded  i860, 

(a)  The  *Beale  Conservatorio  dl  Musica'  at 
Milan,  founded  by  Napoleon,  1808,  and 
gtill  flourishing,  according  to  the  latest 
report  of  1873. 

(3)  The  Boyal  Neapolitan  Coll'^,  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  her  four  Conser- 
vatorios. ^ 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the 
musical  life  of  Italy  was  affected  by  these 
Aocademie  and  Conservatorios;  certainly  the 
genius  of  Palestrina,  Stradella,  or  Cherubini, 
can  no  more  be  attributed  to  them  than  that  of 
Dante  to  the  Schools ;  while  the  Aocademia  della 
Crusca  might  lacerate  the  heart  of  Tasso  by 
picking  to  pieces  a  poem  which  not  one  of  her 
Academicians  could  have  produced.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  that  lovers  of  music 
owe  much  to  such  institutions  when  their  members 
are  capable  of  discerning  the  bright  light  of 
genius  and  cheering  it  during  its  existence, 
besides  being  ready  to  impart  the  information 
which  is  required  for  the  general  purposes  of 
musical  science.  (See  Boi^ogna,  Conservato- 
rio, Ferrara,  Florknce,  Lokbardt,  Milan, 
Naples,  Padua,  Rome,  Salerno,  Siena,  Venice, 
Verona,  Vioenza). 

The  name  'Aocademia*  is,  or  was,  also  given 
in  Italy  to  a  private  concert.  Barney  says  in 
his  'Musical  Tour':  *The  first  I  went  to  was 
composed  entirely  of  dilettanti,  n  Padrone,  or 
the  master  of  the  house,  played  the  first  violin, 
and  had  a  very  powerful  band;   there  were 
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AOCADEMIA. 


twelve  or  fourteen  perfonnerB,  tOMiig  whom 
were  aeveral  good  violins;  there  were  likewise 
two  Gernan  flutes,  a  violoncello,  and  small 
double  bass;  they  executed,  reasooablj  well, 
several  of  our  [J.  C]  Bach*s  symphonies,  different 
from  those  printed  in  England:   all  the  musio 

here  is  in  MS Upon  the  whole,  this 

concert  was  much  upon  a  level  with  our  own 
private  concerts  among  gentlemen  in  England.' 
('Tour/  ii.  94-95).  f^m  Italy  the  use  of  the 
word  spread  to  Germany.  'Besuche  er  mioh 
nicht  inefar/  said  Beethoven  on  a  memorable 
occasion,  'keine  Akademiel*  [CM. P.] 

ACCELERANDO  (Ital.V  Gradually  quicken- 
ing the  time.  In  the  finale  to  his  quairtett  in 
A  minor  (op.  13a)  Beethoven  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  Italian,  but  has  added  above  it  'inimer 
geschwinder.*  [E.  P.] 

ACCENT.  As  in  spoken  language  certain 
words  and  syllables  receive  more  emphasis  than 
others,  so  in  music  there  are  always  some  notes 
which  are  to  be  rendered  comparatively  prominent; 
and  this  prominence  is  termed  '  accent.  In  order 
that  music  may  produce  a  satisfiuHioiy  effect  upon 
the  mind,  it  is  necessary  that  this  accent  (as  in 
poetiy)  should  for  the  most  pnrt  recur  at 
regular  intervals.  Again,  as  in  poetry  we  find 
different  varieties  of  metre,  so  in  music  we  meet 
with  various  kinds  of  time ;  i.  e.  the  accent  may 
occur  either  on  every  second  beat,  or  isochronous 
period,  or  on  every  third  beat.  The  former  is 
called  common  time,  and  corresponds  to  the 
iambic  or  trochiuc  metres ;  e.  g. 


or 


'  Away !  nor  let  me  loiter  in  my  song;' 
'Fare  thee  well !  and  if  for  evor.' 


When  the  accent  recurs  on  every  third  beat, 
the  time  is  called  triple,  and  is  analogous  to  the 
anapaestic  metre ;  e.  g. 

'The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the 
fold.*^ 

As  a  general  rule  the  position  of  the  accent  is 
indicated  by  bars  drawn  across  the  stave.  Since 
the  accents  recur  at  regular  intervals  it  follows 
of  course  that  each  bar  contains  either  the  same 
number  of  notes  or  the  same  total  value,  and 
occupies  exactly  the  same  time  in  performance, 
unless  some  express  direction  is  given  to  the 
contrary.  In  every  bar  the  first  note  is  that  on 
which  (unless  otherwise  indicated)  the  strongest 
accent  is  to  be  placed.  By  the  older  theorists 
the  accented  part  of  the  bar  was  called  by  the 
Greek  word  them,  i.  e.  the  putting  down,  or 
'down  beat,'  and  liie  unaccented  part  was  simi- 
larly named  artu,  i.  e.  the  lifting,  or  '  up  beat.* 
In  quick  common  and  triple  time  there  is  but  one 
accent  in  a  bar;  but  in  slower  time,  whether 
oonmion  or  triple,  there  are  two— a  stronger  ac- 
cent on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar,  and  a  weaker  one 
on  the  third.  This  will  be  seen  finom  the  following 
examples,  in  which  the  strong  accents  are  marked 
by  a  thick  stroke  («)  over  the  notes^  and  the 
weak  ones  by  a  thinner  (-)• 


ACCENT. 

I.    looth  Psalm. 


i 


f:# 


OF 


X 


Bcrza: 


zz: 


j\'-'  r 


■^a: 


I 


.An      pM  •  piB    tlat      on      earth   do     dviO. 

3.    BiKTHOVEN,  Eroica  Symphony  (Scheno). 
AHUigro  vivace. 


m 


s^^^^^'iii'iii'iiti'it-;? 


3^^^^ 


r  r  r  I  f 


3.    BsKTHOTnr,  Symphony  in  C  minor  (finale). 
Prettc. 


$ 


4.    Hatdit,  Quartett,  Op.  76,  No.  i  (ist  move- 


tif%-1^  r^lFTjf eiHfmf^ 


5.    MozABT,  Symphony  in  Eb 
Andante,  _ 


^z^qj-Mj-^ 


POC 


^ 


6.    Beethoven,  Trio,  Op.  70,  Na  a  (3rd  move- 
ment). 
AOegreUa, 


g^''a"ji^j  JNjJir  rfif 


7.    Meedblsbohv,  *Pagenlied.* 
Conmato, 


jl]r77]rerJU^p7fr^>rj.irJ. 


The  above  seven  examples  show  the  position 
of  the  accents  in  the  varieties  of  time  moat 
commonly  in  use.  The  first,  having  only  two 
notes  in  each  bar,  can  contain  but  one  accent. 
In  the  second  and  third  the  time  is  too  rapid 
to  allow  of  the  subsidiary  accent;  but  in  the 
remaining  four  both  strong  and  weak  accents 
will  be  plainly  distinguishable  when  the  music 
is  performed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  these  examples 
the  strong  accent  is  on  the  first  note  of  the  bar. 
It  has  bwn  already  said  that  this  is  its  regular 
position;  still  it  is  by  no  means  invariable. 
Just  as  in  poetry  the  accent  is  sometimes  thrown 


ACCENT. 

bidinid  or  forward  a  syllable,  as  foot  instaaoe 
athelina 

'Stop !  fofr  thy  tread  is  on  an  Empire^s  dost^* 

wkre  the  first  syllable  instead  of  the  second 

neaTes  the  accent,  so  in  music,  though  with 

Lnodi  more  frequency,  we  find  the  accent  trans- 

femd  from  the  first  to  some  other  beat  in  the 

[  W.    Whenever  this  is  done  it  is  always  clearly 

fJBiiicsted.    This  may  be  done  in  yarious  ways. 

IBooMtimeB   two   notes   are    united  by  a  slur, 

^  that  the  fonner  of  the  two  bears  the 

,m  addition  to  which  a  ^  is  not  infrequently 

[added;  e.g. 

S.  Hatdv,  Quartette  Op.  54,  No.  a  (ist  move- 
ment). 


»  f9-.  1 1 : 
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9.   BBETHOYBir,  Sonata^  Op.  2  J,  No.  i  (Finale). 


wy^^ 


la  the  former  of  these  examples  the  phrasing 
matked  for  the  second  and  third  bars  shows  that 
the  accent  in  these  is  to  fidl  on  the  second  and 
fourth  crotchets  instead  of  on  the  first  and  third, 
la  Ex.  9  the  alteration  is  even  more  strongly 
narked  by  the  sf  on  what  would  naturally 
be  the  anaooented  quavers.  Another  very  fre- 
quent method  of  changing  the  position  of  the 
•mnt  is  fay  means  of  Syncopation.  This  was 
a  &voarite  device  with  Beethoven,  and  has  since 
beea  adopted  with  success  by  Schumann,  and 
ote  modem  composers.  The  two  following 
enin{Jes  from  Beethoven  will  illustrate  this : 

la    Symphony  in  Bb  (ist  movement). 

m 


II.    Sonat%  Op.  a8  (ist  movement). 


In  the  following  example, 
I  a.    SoHUUANN,  Phantasiestiicke,  Op.  la.  No.  4, 


^Atj'  II  r  i-pTS^JTTTT^rai 


^^iyiJBi-^nJljTiJt^ 


will  be  noticed  not  merely  a  reversal  of  the  aooent^ 
as  in  the  extracts  from  Beethoven  previously 
given,  but  also  in  the  last  three  bars  an  efiect 
requiring  further  explanation.  This  is  the 
displacing  of  the  accents  in  such  a  way  as  to 
convey  to  the  mind  an  impression  of  an  alteration 
of  the  time.  In  the  above  passage  the  last  three 
bars  Boimd  as  if  thev  were  written  in  a-4  instead 
of  in  3-4  time.  Tnis  effect,  firequently  used  in 
modem  music,  is  nevertheless  at  least  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Handel.  A  remarkable  example  of 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  movement  of  his 
Chandos  anthem  '  Let  Grod  arise.' 


13- 


m 


H  r  Hr  f  rir  ,  rk  r 


J 
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Let  them  al  •  lo    that  hate  him  flee 


be 


^ 


£ 


:wz 


E 


ipa: 


^ 


fore      him.        flee. 


flee,        flee     be  -  fore 


As  instances  of  this  device  in  the  works  of 
later  composers  may  be  quoted  the  following : 

14.    Beethoven,  Eroica  Symphony  (ist  move- 
ment). 


^t^nVjirj^jj^ 


etc. 


<r     */     </'    <r     <r   */    </' 

15.    Weber,  Sonata  in  C  (Menuetto). 


^^^nMw 


In  both  these  passages  the  accent  occurring  on 
every  second  instead  of  on  every  third  heat» 
produces  in  the  mind  the  full  effect  of  common 
time.  It  is  in  quick  movements  that  this 
modification  of  the  accent  is  most  often  found ; 
that  it  may  nevertheless  be  very  effectively 
employed  in  slower  music  will  be  seen  fit>m 
the  following  example,  from  the  Andante  of 
Mozart*H  '  Jupiter'  Symphony,  in  which,  to  save 
space,  only  the  upper  part  and  the  bass  are  given. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  extract  also  illustrates 
the  synoopatioa  above  reiferred  to. 
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ACCENT. 


A  nearly  analogous  effect — the  displacing  of 
the.  accents  of  6-8  time  to  make  it  sound  like  a  bar 
of  3-4  time  is  also  sometimes  to  be  met  with ;  e.  g. 
in  the  Andante  of  Mozart's  Symphony  in  G 
minor — 


The  reverse  process — making  a  passage  in 
common  time  sound  as  if  it  were  in  triple — ^is 
much  less  frequently  employed.  An  example 
which  is  too  long  mr  quotation  may  be  seen 
in  the  first  movement  of  Clementi*s  Sonata  in 
C,  op.  36,  No.  3.  Beethoven  also  does  the  same 
thing  in  the  first  movement  of  his  symphony  in 
Bflat. 

18. 


$ 


J  l^t|J  I  'V    J 


2s: 


i 


2£ 


j=a: 


J  ^ 


33: 


^ 


Though  no  marks  of  phrasing  are  given  here, 
as  in  some  of  the  examples  previously  quoted, 
it  is  obvious  firom  the  form  of  the  passage,  which 
consists  of  a  sequence  of  phrases  of  three  minima 
each,  that  the  feeling  of  triple  time  is  conveyed 
to  the  hearer.  In  this  contradiction  of  the  natural 
accent  lies  the  main  charm  of  the  passage. 

In  the  well-known  passage  in  the  schenso  of 
the  '  Eroica'  symphony,  where  the  unison  for  the 
strings  appears  firat  in  triple  time 

'9.  _  ./  f. 


^M 


1 


S 


^^ 


:p:ft: 


and  immediately  afterwards  in  common  time 


ao. 


y^in^KVNjI^i 


:p^ 


^^r*f 


there  is  not  exactly  (as  might  be  imagined  at 
first  sight)  a  change  of  accent ;  because  the  bars 
are  of  the  same  length  in  both  quotations,  and 
each  contain  but  one  accent,  which  in  the  first 
extract  comes  on  the  second  instead  of  the  first 
beat  The  difference  between  the  two  passages, 
apart  from  the  sf  in  the  first,  consists  in  the  fisct 
that  in  the  former  each  accent  is  divided  into 
three  and  m  the  latter  into  two  parts.     The 


change  is  not  in  the  frequency  with  which  the 
accents  recur,  but  in  the  subdivision  of  the  bar. 

Another  displacement  of  accent  is  sometimes 
found  in  modem  compotdtions,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  those  already  noticed.  It  consists 
in  so  arranging  the  accents  in  triple  time  as  to 
make  two  bars  sound  like  one  bar  of  double  the 
length ;  e.  g.  two  bars  of  3-8  like  one  of  3-4,  or 
two  of  3-4  like  one  of  3-2.  Here  again  the 
credit  of  the  first  invention  is  due  to  Handel,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  his 
opera  of '  Kodrigo.* 

21. 


81    ch*     H0  -  ta  90  -  de     -^mT 


F.  Mf   t\t  (. 


IMI 


tro  •  ▼• 


?^ 


ro 


When  forty  yean  later  Handel  used  this  theme 
for  his  duet  in  'Susanna,*  'To  my  chaste  Sa- 
sanna's  praise,'  he  altered  the  notation  and  wrote 
the  movement  in  3-4  time. 

Of  the  modem  employment  of  this  artifice  the 
following  examples  will  suffice : — 

22.  ScHUKAKK,  P.  F.  Concerto  (Finale). 


jrVa''J.-MiN:4N-'."l3  ^ 


f  I  i 


3^^ 


:^=K 


23.    Bbahms,  *  Schicksalslied.' 


^^ 


i^AatiJir  >-  Ji^  r  Mr  ^hJi^g 


WIe  Was 


Ton        KBp     •    pa 


iif ,  ji^tir,  1^^ 


KHp  •    pe 


8» 


wot 


tai. 


At  first  sight  the  second  of  these  examples 
seems  very  like  the  extract  fipom  Handel's  'Let 
God  arise.  The  resemblance  however  is  merely 
external,  as  Brahms's  passage  is  constructed  on  a 
sequence  of  three  notes,  giving  the  effect  of  3-2 
time,  while  Handel's  produces  the  feeling  of 
c(  mmon  time. 

It  will  be  seen  firom  the  above  extracts  what 
almost  boundless  resources  are  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  composer  by  this  power  of  vaiying 
the  position  of  the  accent.  It  would  be  easy  to 
quote  at  least  twice  as  many  passages  illustratiiig 
this  point ;  but  it  must  suffice  to  have  given  a 
few  representative  extracts  showing  some  of  the 
effects  most  commonly  employed.  Before  leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject  a  few  examples  should 
be  given  of  what  may  be  termed  the  curiosities 
of  accent.  These  consist  chiefly  of  unusual 
alternations  of  triple  and  common-time  aocents. 
In  all  probability  this  peculiar  alternation  was 
first  used  by  Handel  in  the  following  passage 
from  his  opera  of  *  Agrippina.' 


ACCENT. 
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j^J'Jj?iarrlilfr. 

Bdpb      OB-ra  e  80    •    d04« 


^ 


d04«   fl  •  do  «  •  morl 

Id  the  oontinuAtion  of  the  song,  of  wliich  the 
apeniiig  ban  are  given  here,  the  altematioiu  of 
eonmoQ  uul  triple  time  become  more  frequent. 
In  the  rare  cases  in  which  ban  of  3-4  and  a-4 
tme  alternate,  they  are  sometimes  written  in 
5-4  time,  the  accent  coming  on  the  first  and 
iborth  beats.  An  example  of  this  time  is  found 
iD  the  third  act  of  Wagner's  '  Tristan  und  Isolde,* 
in  whidi  the  composer  has  ouurked  the  seoondaiy 
aooent  by  a  dotted  bar. 


-n^„^-tf^fp^ 


A  similar  exalnple,  developed  at  greater 
kqgth,  may  be  seen  in  the  tenor  air  in  the 
ieoood  act  of  Boieldieu*s  '  La  Daine  Blanche.' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  in 
mixed  aooents  that  has  yet  beien  tried  is  to  be 
fiMmd  in  liszt^s  oratorio  'Christus.'  In  the 
piitanJe  for  orchestra  entitled  '  Hirtengesang 
SB  derKrippe*  the  following  subject  pUys  an 
importaat  part. 


ff¥i^l  (-'•[;  IS!  r-^^ 


W'-if\ifr\fnf^ 


It  ii  impossible  to  reduce  this  passage  to  any 
hoovn  ihythm ;  bat  when  the  first  feeling  of 
^nageDesB  is  past  there  is  a  peculiar  and  quaint 
chMB  about  the  music  which  no  other  combination 
^wildhave  produced.  Such  examples  as  those 
Ixt  qiMied  are  however  given  merely  as  curiosities, 
nd  ue  in  no  way  to  be  recommended  as  models 
fcrifflitition. 

Sondes  the  alternation  of  various  accents,  it 
■  abo  possible  to  combine  them  simultaneously. 
TOm  following  extract  from  the  first  finale  of 
*DiB  (^Qtvanni*  Is  not  only  one  of  the  best- 
^Bova  bat  one  of  the  most  successful  experiments 
tt  this  direction. 


^H^i 


n  \n-pi-\i     ^1 


E 


£ 


r=ns^ 


In  the  above  quotation  the  first  line  gives  a 
quick  waltz  in  3-8  time  with  only  one  accent  in 
the  bar,  this  accent  falling  with  each  beat  of  the 
second  and  third  lines.  The  contredanse  in 
3-4  time  and  the  minuet  in  3-4  have  each  two 
aooents  in  the  bar,  a  strong  and  a  weak  one,  as 
explained  above.  The  crotchet  being  of  the 
same  length  in  both,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
strong  accents  only  occur  at  the  same  time  in 
both  parts  on  every  sixth  beat,  at  every  second 
bar  of  the  minuet,  and  at  each  third  bar  of  the 
contredanse.  A  somewhat  similar  combination 
of  different  aooents  will  be  found  in  the  slow 
movement  of  Spohr's  symphony  '  Die  Weihe  der 
Tone.* 

All  the  accents  hitherto  noticed  belong  to  the 
class  called  by  some  writers  on  music  grammatical 
or  metrical;  and  are  more  or  less  inherent  in 
the  very  nature  of  music.  There  is  however 
another  point  of  view  from  which  accent  may  be 
regarded — ^that  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
orcttorical  accent.  By  this  is  meant  the  adapta- 
tion in  vocal  music  of  the  notes  to  the  words, 
of  the  sound  to  the  sense.  We  are  not  speaking 
here  of  the  giving  a  suitable  expression  to  the 
text ;  because  though  this  must  in  some  measure 
depend  upon  the  accent,  it  is  only  in  a  secondaiy 
degree  connected  with  it.  What  is  intended  is 
ratiier  the  making  the  aooents  of  the  music 
correspond  with  those  of  the  words.  A  single 
example  will  make  this  dear.  The  following 
phrase 

a8. 


•(fA^li  j^lr  P  Lr  J^M'T^ 


Oh     loT«  -  I7      flih  *    or  -  xDflkl   -  en  I 

is  the  commencement  of  a  well-known  song 
finom  the  *Schwanengesang'  by  Schubert.  The 
line  contains  seven  syllables,  but  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  not  every  line  of  the  same  length  to 
which  the  music  could  be  adapted.  For  in- 
stance,  if  we  try  to  sing  to  the  same  phrase 
the  words  'Swiftly  from  the  mountain's  brow,' 
which  contain  exactly  the  same  number  of 
lullabies,  it  will  be  round  impossible,  because 
the  accented  syllables  of  the  text  will  come  on 
the  unaccented  notes  of  the  music,  and  vice 
verta.  Such  mistakes  as  these  are  of  course 
never  to  be  found  in  good  music,  yet  even  the 
greatest  composers  are  sometimes  not  sufficiently 
attentive  to  the  accentuation  of  the  words  which 
they  set  to  music.  For  instance,  in  the  following 
passage  from  '  Freisohiitz,'  Weber  has,  by  means 
of  syncopation  and  a  sforzando,  thrown  a  strong 
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ACCENT. 


aooent  on  the  second  syllable  of  the  words 
'Augen/  'taugen/  and  'holden,'  all  of  which 
(as  those  who  know  German  will  be  aware)  are 
accented  on  the  first  syllable. 

29-  ^  . 


p\\  :^''\DT^  6  m 


Tittbe    Aa-0Bii.      Ltebehan,    tan  •  sm 


eboa   nicht. 


The  charm  of  the  music  makes  the  hearer 
overlook  the  absurdity  of  the  mispronunciation  ; 
but  it  none  the  less  exists,  and  is  referred  to  not 
in  depreciation  of  Weber,  but  as  by  no  means  a 
solitary  instance  of  the  wnnt  of  attention  which 
eren  the  greatest  masters  have  sometimes  given 
to  this  point.  Two  short  examples  of  a  some- 
what similar  character  are  here  given  firam 
Handel's  *  Mesnah  *  and  *  Deborah.' 


30- 


the  ehM'tiwDinit,        the  dm  -  tiMoim 


31. 


^i^  r  tt^N^'  g'lLfr  »"  rin 

And  ttr  rUbt  hand  tIo  -  to     -      •      •      •      iIom. 


▲nd  thf  riftbt  hand  tIo  -  to 

In  the  former  of  these  extracts  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable  of  the  word  'chastisement* 
may  not  improbably  have  been  caused  by  Handel's 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  our  language;  but 
in  the  chorus  from  'Deborah/  in  which  the 
pronunciation  of  the  last  word  according  to  the 
musical  accents  will  be  victorious,  it  is  simply 
the  result  of  indifference  or  inattention,  aa  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
same  piece  the  word  is  set  correctly. 

Closely  connected  with  the  present  subject, 
and  therefore  appropriately  to  be  treated  here, 
is  that  of  Inflexion.  Just  as  in  speaking  we 
not  only  accent  certain  words,  but  raise  the  voice 
in  uttering  them,  so  in  vocal  music,  especially  in 
that  depicting  emotion,  the  rising  and  £EUling 
of  the  melody  should  correspond  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  rising  and  &Iling  of  the  voice  in  the 
correct  and  intelligent  reading  of  the  text.  It 
is  particularly  in  the  setting  of  recitative  that 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  tiiis,  and  such  well- 
known  examples  as  Handt^I's  'Thy  rebuke  hath 
broken  his  heart  *  in  the  '  Messiah,*  or  *  Deeper 
and  deeper  still'  in  'Jephtha,*  or  the  great 
recitative  of  Donna  Anna  in  the  first  act  of 
'  Don  Giovanni*  may  be  studied  with  advantage 
by  those  who  would  learn  how  inflexion  may  be 
combined  with  accent  as  a  means  of  musical 
expression.  But,  though  peculiarlv  adapted  to 
recitative,  it  is  also  frequently  met  with  in  songs. 
Two  extracts  from  Schubert  are  here  given.  In 
asking  a  question  we  naturally  raise  the  voice  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence;   and  the  following 


ACCEKT. 

quotation  will  furnish  an  example  of  what  may 
be  called  the  interrogatory  accent. 

33.    ScEUBEBT, '  SchSne  Miillerin,'  No.  8. 


Vw.diiMrtdlehdann 


/T\ 


■ir-  t  I  M&-  ^ 


■tSrt    tfeh  dum  iiMin  Blkk      m>    Mhrf 


The  passage  next  to  be  quoted  illustrates  what 
may  rather  be  termed  the  declamatory  aooent. 

33.     'Winterreise,'  No.  21. 


^'gi."t  jc.'t.i't^-^  J*  ti' 


Bin  matt 


ined8r«ln]MB.BIa  todtUch  adn 


The  word  '  matt  *  is  here  the  emphatic  'word 
of  the  line ;  but  the  truthful  expression  of  the 
music  is  the  result  less  of  its  being  set  <»i  the 
accented  part  of  the  bar  than  of  the  riflong 
inflexion  upon  the  word,  which  gives  it  the 
character  of  a  cry  of  anguish.  That  this  is  the 
case  will  be  seen  at  once  if  C  is  substituted  for 
F.  The  accent  is  unchanged,  but  all  the  &foe 
of  the  passage  is  gone. 

What  has  just  been  said  leads  naturally  to  the 
last  point  on  which  it  is  needful  to  touch — the 
great  importance  of  attention  to  the  accents  and 
inflexions  in  tnmslating  the  words  of  vocal  musio 
from  one  language  to  another.  It  is  generally 
difficult,  often  quite  impossible,  to  preserve  them 
entirely;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  no  good 
music  can  ever  produce  its  full  effect  when  suz^ 
in  a  language  other  than  that  to  which  it  was 
composed.  Perhaps  few  better  tranalatioos 
exist  than  that  of  the  German  text  to  which 
Mendelssohn  composed  his  'Elijah*;  yet  even 
here  passages  may  be  quoted  in  which  the 
composer's  meaning  is  unavoidably  sacrifioed,  as 
for  example  the  following — 


34 


y^3-^ 


^ 


•-»- 


rir-;'.gelr  Jg 


80        ihr    mleh    roa  ganz  -  am  Haiaen 
If        vlth    all     yotirhnrts    ya   tn   I7 

Here  the  different  construction  of  the  ^"g*^T^ 
and  German  languages  uiade  it  impossible  to 
preserve  in  the  tran^tion  the  emphasis  on  the 
word  '  mich '  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  bar.: 
The  adapter  was  forced  to  substitute  another 
accented  word,  and  he  has  dene  so  with  much 
tact ;  but  the  exact  force  of  Mendelssohn^s  idea' 
is  lost.  In  this  and  many  similar  cases  all  that 
is  possible  is  an  approximation  to  the  compoeer's 
idea ;  the  more  nearly  this  can  be  attained,  the 
less  the  music  will  suffer 

The  word  '  rhythm  *  is  sometimes  inaocorateSj 
used  as  synonymous  with  accent.  The  former 
properly  refers  not  to  the  beats  within  a  bar  but 
to  the  recurrence  of  regular  periods  containing 
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acx:;ents. 
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t]w  oma  number  of  ban  and   tbcrefore  of 

looeau.  [E.  P.] 

ACCENTS.    Certun  mtonatioiis  of  the  yoioe 
]    ved  in  reciting  YBrious  portiom  of  the  lituigical 
I    Knioet  of  the    Chuicfau     The    Eodenastical 
'    Aoeent  is  the  limplest  portion  of  the  ancient 
PLiiirsovo.     AcoentB    or    marks,     sometimes 
oJIed  fmeums,  for  the  regulation  of  recitation 
and  nnging  were  in  use  among  the    ancient 
Gneb  sod  Hebrews,  and  are  stUl  used  in  the 
i]Fiugogac8  of  the  Jews.    They  are  the  earliest 
foRDs  (?  notes  used  in  the  Christian  Chiurch,  and 
it  wu  not  till  the  nth  and  lath  centuries  that 
tliey  b^gan  to  be  superseded  by  the  more  definite 
BoUtion  fint  invented   by  Guide  Aretino,  a 
Benedictine  monk    of   Pomposa   in    Tuscany, 
sboQt  1028.    Accents  may  he  regarded  as  the 
ndnetion,  under  musical  laws,  of  the  oidinaiy 
Mtenti  of  spoken  language,  for  the  avoidance 
of  ooofoncn  and   cacophony  in   the   union  of 
msnj  vnces ;  as  also  for  the  better  hearing  of 
any  iiBg^e  voioei,  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
iMnldingB  too  large  to  be  easily  filled  by  any  one 
penoo  reciting  in  the  perpetually  changing  tones 
of  ordinary  speech.     They  may  also  he  con- 
■dered  as  the  impersonal  utterance  of  the  lan- 
guage of  ooiporata  authority,  as  distinguished 
from  the  oratorical  emphasis  of  individual  elo- 
cation. 

IVedae  directiona  are  given,  in  the  ritual 
books  of  the  Church*  as  to  the  accents  to  be  used 
in  the  Tariooa  portions  of  the  sacred  offices  and 
Ktnigj.  ThuM  the  Prayer  Accent  or  Cantus 
CtOtelanaa  is  either  Ferial — an  uninterrupted 
ywtoae,  or  Festal — a  monotone  with  an  occa- 
Boosl  change  of  note  as  at  (a),  styled  thepune- 
Cm  pineipale,  and  at  (b)  called  the  temi" 
f^ndtm.  The  following  examples  are  taken 
jnni  6iiidetti*s  '  Diiectorium  Chori,'  compiled 
»  tbe  1 6th  century  under  the  direction  of 
I'^laitrina  (ed.  1634);  the  English  version  is 
fronMaiheck. 

I.  The  Ordinary  Week-day  Accent  for  Prayers 
(' Tonus  orationum  ferialis*).^ 


trail.  ctCa  A  •  niMi. 


s.  The  following  Ferial  Accent  (Tonus  ferixms) 
*  <Md  at  the  end  of  certain  prayers. 


•  •aa*Mi   la«t«  q/A  >t»-tl-lMi      n-mr-ga*  mm. 


3*  The  Festival  Accents  for  Prayers  ('  Tonus 
mtioBum  festivus*). 


W 


hi  tlw  abovt  ra*«>ip*ai  rapi— iit  tlit  oM 
«f  tat  mam  BMN  (■>  ami  ♦!  whieh  amwcriMl  to  the 
or  tfUmUkt  In  pnnodjr  —  and  Jl  t  a  man  pro> 
wm  InfliaiiiJ  br  Ikt  Inv  itlras  ^  ur  f*) 


par  I><Hn*i- Irani  noi>truin  Jt-wmChrli-lnm  fl-11*«n  tn*iim 

is: 


tiuoufth 


Je  -  Mui/Uriit  Uuu«uii«Dr  be>Kut  •  mmi 


qnl     taeoa     Tlilt   In  unltata  Spt  -  ri  •  toi  Banc  •  tl  Da 


Boo,  who  wiUi  That  and  tha  Ho  •  ^    Spl  •  rit 

par   on  •  nl  •  a   Ma  •  eu  •  la    Ma  •  eo  •  lo  •  ram.    A  •  men. 


■^^^■^^w  — ^s.    ^^ 


^       ^g  ■■♦g 


i 


Ut  •  cth  and  retgn<«(h  a  •  v«r   ona  Ood,  ato. 


A  •   man. 


4.  In  the  ancient  Sarum  use  there  was  the 
fall  of  a  perfect  fifth,  called  the  grave  accent, 
at  the  dose  of  a  prayer,  with  a  modification  of 
the  Amen,  thus— 


-«^e^ 


-^r— tfr- 


i 


per.  etc  fl  -  U  •  urn    tu  •  um.     A     •     men. 

5.  There  are  also  the  accents  for  reciting  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  viz.  the  Cnntus  or  Tonus 
lectionis,  or  ordinary  reading  chant:  the  Tonus 
Capituli  for  the  office  lessons;  the  Cant  us 
Prophetarum  or  Propketiae,  for  reading  the 
Prophets  or  other  books  not  Gospels  or  Epistles ; 
the  CaiUtts  EpisMae  and  Evangdii  for  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  ;  as  well  as  other  accents  for 
special  verses  and  responses,  of  great  variety  and 
beauty,  whidi  may  be  best  leamt  from  the  noted 
service-books  thenuelves.  The  following  examples 
will  show  their  general  character.  The  responses 
are  for  the  most  part  sung  in  unison — but  some  of 
them  have  been  numonised  for  several  centuries, 
and  such  as  are  most  known  in  the  English  Church 
are  generally  sung  with  vocal,  and  sometimes 
with  organ  harmonies.  These  harmonies  have, 
however,  in  too  many  cases;  obscured  the  accents 
themselves,  and  destroyed  their  essential  cha- 
racteristics. In  Tallis's  well-known  '  Responses* 
the  accents  being  given  to  the  tenor  are,  in 
actual  use^  entirely  lost  in  the  accompanying 
treble.' 


(a)  The  Tonus  Lectwnis, 


Pa  •  tiua  eum  Jo  ■  an 


49  i»  ^     ^  €9 


^   ^   <g  >g4 


S 


At  n  •  la  . . . ipo«ana M  »•  U-qtt>dac-cep*tiMrum  ab  a-  la. 

(6)  Twius  Capitulu     Monotonic  except  at  the 

close. 


m 


464- 


-<^        'fft 


-^ 


(9- 


Ml 


rit      Ba  •  10    •    das    Box 


am.  etc. 


-^ 19- 


•1^-(S^    fS'     tS4 


.   •     nt       ap    -    pn«   *  Ixn  •  da  •  rat    at      Pa  •  tnim. 

>  For  a  laamuiiKment  of  thaM.  with  a  vtov  to  reaton  the  prr^trr 
■upreniacy  oT  the  acxanta  thamwlTai,  ice  Appendix  1.  to  'Aooompanrinic 
Harmonics  to  the  Bar.  T.  Hdmot«%  Briaf  Directory  of  Plalnsonx', 
and  for  tfaa  nila  o(  thair  pvopar  fonnalion*  ssa  tfas  *&  Maikli  Chant 
Book,'p.SI. 
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ACCIDENTALS. 


i 


-»«f- 


HfS»- 


I^ 


^ 


IM 


gm 


ti   •     ■   aa* 


(c)  The  Accent  of  Interrogation, 


^Ui     aO  •  Jus  Ml  Quid  CU   •    IllA  •    iMt 

(d)  The  Tonua  Prophetiae, 


i 


■<g>  ig-^  ^9  4S»    ¥» 


•^ 


-«S«»- 


S 


^■■C>->g*' 


L«c>Uo  U-briLs-Ti.ti-d.      In     di-e>buia 


Ui. 


-tf» «»- 


-^- 


-*»- 


dix  •  it 


Do 


mi  •  iiui        ad        JI07 


•Cc 


ending  on  the  reciting  note;    and  differing,   in 
this  respect  only,  from  the  TonML%  Lectionit, 


m 


^        ^     "«S3» 


-*9 ^  — ^  «g  ■    WB« 


-♦»- 


I 


I>i  •  dt      l>u    >   ml  •  mil     om  •  til 


po  >t«BI. 


(e)  The  Tonut  Epiii-olae,  Accent  for  the  Epistle. 
Monotonic  except  that  the  Accent  of  Inter- 
rogation la  used  when  a  question  is  itsked. 

(/)  The  Tonus  EeanffeW,  or  Accent  for  the 

Gospel. 


i 


■g        <S» 19 '9        ^» 


H«*- 


dlx    -It 


81  -  moo    f  e  •  tnii 


Je  •  wm 


..^t- 


zz: 


za: 


2z: 


I 


quid 


go 


rit 


no    •    bli. . .  t 


St    fi  -  tarn  a*  •  ter   •     •    nam  poa  •  li  •  da  -  bit 

6.  The  Sarum  use  was  in  some  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice more  varied  than  the  Roman,  as  given  above 
from  Guidetti.  But  the  general  rules  were  not 
widely  different,  and,  from  a  review  of  the  whole 
subject,  it  may  be  stated  briefly  that  there  are 
some  seven  ecclesiastical  accents,  viz.  (i)  The 

monotonic;  (2)  The  semitonic      ^     ^     °~~B 
(3)Themedial   :Rr^    9   || ;  (4)  The  accent  of 

a    final   fourth   :^ 


-g>  -tfg   ^   ^^'^. 


32: 


^' 


(S)  The  grave 


i 


Ip  •  M    Mt   Hex  Oio  •  ri  -  ao. 

=  I ;  of  this  there  is  a  vari- 


ation used  in  Home,  thus. 


i 


u    '^    V'    Iraj. 


-101- 


*=: 


ending  with  the  £eJ1  of  a  major  sixth.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  prescribed  in  any  Gregorian  Tre^ae 
or  Directorium,  but  is  well  known  to  musical 
travellers,  and  is  mentioned  by  Mendelssohn  in 
his  letter  from  Rome,  1 83 1,  to  Zelter,  on  th* 
music  of  the  Holy  Week;  (6)  The  inteirogative^ 


before  explained ;  (7)  The  acute 


-a?- 


I 


used  specially  for  monosyllabic  and  Hebrew 
words,  when  otherwise  the  medial  accent  would 
be  employed.  These,  including  the  semipaao* 
turn,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  punctum  prin- 
cipide,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  varieties,  con- 
stitute the  first  and  simplest  portion  of  that 
voluminous  Plaimtune  from  which  Marbeck  se- 
lected the  notes  set  to  the  English  Ptayer-hook, 
and  which  was  ordered  by  Queen  Elizabeth*! 
famous  Injunctions  to  be  used  in  every  part  d 
the  Divine  Service  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England.  [T.  H.] 

ACCIACCATURA.  (Ital.  from  aedaeart,  to 
crush,  to  pound;  Ger.  ZiuammeMcJdag i  Fr. 
Pinc6  etouffe.)  A  now  nearly  obsolete  descrip- 
tion  of  ornament,  available  only  on  keyed  instru- 
ments, in  which  an  essential  note  of  a  melody  ii 
struck  at  the  same  moment  with  the  note  imme- 
diately below  it,  the  latter  being  instantly  x»> 
leased  and  the  principal  note  sustained  alooe 
(Ex.  1).  It  is  generally  indicated  by  a  smsll 
note  with  an  oblique  stroke  across  the  stem  (Ex. 
2^,  or  when  used  in  chords  by  a  line  across  the 
chord  itself  (Ex.  3). 


I. 


2. 
Written. 


$ 


i 


f 


*=* 


ii 


I 


Phfed. 


Jtlq    "  l 


S 


:? 


i 


Pisa^nqir^ 


g 


Its  use  is  now  confined  exclusively  to  the 
organ,  where  it  is  of  great  service  in  giving  the 
eiiect  of  an  accent,  or  sforzando,  to  ei^er  single 
notes  or  chords. 

The  term  Acciacatura  is  now  very  generally  1^ 
plied  to  another  closely  allied  form  of  omam^i^ 
the  short  appoggiatura  (see  that  word).      [F.  T.] 

ACCIDENTALS.  The  signs  of  chromatio 
alteration,  employed  in  music  to  show  that  the 
notes  to  which  they  are  applied  have  to  be  raised 
or  lowered  a  semitone  or  a  tone.  They  are  five 
in  number,  the  sharp  (S)  (Fr.  diese,  Ger.  Kreuz) 
and  double  sharp  (x)  (Fr.  doubMUsef  G«r, 


ACCIDENTALS. 


ACCIDENTALS. 
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Jkppdkwtt),  which  being  placed  before  a  note 
EUK  it  raBpectiTeiy  «  aemitone  or  a  tone ;  the 
flat  (b)  (Fr.  himol,  Ger.  Be)  and  double-flat  (bb) 
(I^.  doMt-b^mdl,  Ger.  JJoppelbe),  which  cause 
tfae  note  to  be  lowered  to  Uie  same  extent ;  and 
tlwBatund  ({p  (Fr.  h^earre,  Ger.  QuadnU),  which 
is  applied  to  an  already  ohromatically  altered 
Bote  in  order  to  restore  it  to  its  original  position. 

In  modern  mnsio  the  ngna  are  placed  at  the 
bqjiiming  of  the  composition,  immediately  after 
the  defy  when  they  affect  eveiy  note  of  the 
stme  name  thiooghout  the  piece ;  and  they  are 
•bo  employed  singly  in  the  course  of  the  piece, 
in  which  case  they  only  affect  the  note  to  which 
(hey  are  applied  and  any  succeeding  note  on  the 
Bine  line  or  space  within  the  same  bar.  Strictly 
peaking,  only  those  which  occur  in  the  course  of 
aoomposition  are  accidentals,  the  sharps  or  flats 
placed  after  the  clef  being'  known  as  the 
SiGVATURi,  but  as  their  action  is  the  same 
vhererer  placed  it  will  not  be  necessaiy  to  make 
any  distiDction  here. 

The  inTention  of  accidentals  dates  from  the 
difinon  of  the  scale  into  hexachords,  an  arrange- 
ment usually  attributed  to  Guide  d'Arezzo 
(a.d.  1035)  but  probably  in  reality  of  later 
date.*  These  hexachords,  of  which  there  were 
•even,  were  short  scales  of  sis  notes  each,  formed 
eat  of  a  complete  scale  extending  from  G,  the 
first  line  of  the  base  stave,  to  £,  the  fourth  space 
of  the  treble,  and  oonmiencing  on  each  successive 
G,  C,  and  F,  excepting  of  course  the  highest  C 
of  all,  which  bein^  the  last  note  but  two,  could 
not  bogin  a  hexachord.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  the  hexachord  was  that  the  semitone  fell 
letween  the  third  and  fourth  notes;  with  the 
hccachords  of  6  and  C  this  was  the  case 
latorally,  but  in  singing  the  hexachord  of  F 
it  vaa  found  necessary  to  introduce  a  new  B, 
half  a  tone  lower  than  the  original,  in  order 
that  the  semitone  might  fiall  in  the  right  place. 
TUi  new  note,  the  invention  of  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  all  modem  chromatic  alterations, 
TBI  called  B  moUe  (Fr.  B^d,  Ital.  Bemolle, 
■till  m  Qset,  and  the  hexachord  to  which  it 
hdooged  and  the  plainsoQg  in  which  it  occurred 
vere  tenned  renpectively  hexachordum  tnoUe  and 
cntMi  moUii,  while  the  hexachord  of  G,  which 
retained  the  original  B,  was  known  as  Jvexa- 
derduvi  durum,  and  the  melody  employing  it  as 
foaUudHnu, 

For  the  sake  of  distinction  in  writing  (for 
uoden  notation  was  not  yet  invented,  and 
■uaical  sounds  were  (generally  exi>res8ed  by 
letten),  the  unaltered  higher  B  was  written 
of  a  iqnare  form,  after  the  fashion  of  a  black 
letter  b,  from  which  circumstance  it  received  the 
name  B  ^fuadraium  (Fr.  Bd  quarre,  Bi  can-i, 
Ital  Bequadro,  Ger.  Quadrat,  still  in  use),  while 
the  new  lower  B  was  written  as  a  Koman  b  and 
called  B  roinwiwn  (Fr.  B  rand,  Ital.  B  rotondo). 
The  square  B,  sliffhtiy  altered  in  shape,  has 
heeome  the  1}  and  the  round  B  the  b  of  modem 


of  henehordi  In  hii  wildiuDi,  bat  on 
ndi  in  the  Kale.   (See  FItli. 
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music,  and  they  have  in  course  of  time  come  to  be 
applied  to  all  the  other  notes.  The  inconvenience, 
as  it  at  that  time  appeared,  of  having  two  different 
kinds  of  B*s  led  the  German  musicians  to  intro* 
duce  a  new  letter,  H,  which  however,  probably 
on  account  of  its  similarity  of  shape,  was  given  to 
the  square  B,  while  the  original  designation  of 
B  was  made  over  to  the  newly-invented  round  B. 
This  distinction,  anomalous  as  it  is,  remains  in 
force  in  Germany  at  the  present  day. 

The  sign  for  chromatically  raising  a  note,  the 
sharp,  is  of  later  date,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Josquin  de  Pros  (1450-1521).  It 
was  originiJly  written  as  a  square  B  crossed  out 
or  cancelled,  to  show  that  the  note  to  which  it 
was  applied  was  to  be  raised  instead  of  lowered,* 
and  was  called  B  cancdlutum  (latticed  or  can* 
celled  B), 

Modem  music  requires  double  transpontion 
signs,  which  raise  or  lower  the  note  a  whole 
tone.  These  are  the  double  flat,  written  bb, 
(or  sometimes  in  old  music  a  large  b  or  a  Greek 
fi),  and  the  double  sharp,  written  ^,%,  i^t  0^ 
more  commonly  x .  The  double  sharp  and 
double  flat  are  never  employed  in  the  signature, 
and  the  only  case  in  which  the  natural  is  so 
placed  occurs  when  in  the  course  of  the  com- 
position it  becomes  necessary  to  change  the 
signature  to  one  with  fewer  flats  or  sharps,  in 
oi^er  to  avoid  the  use  of  too  many  accidentals. 
In  this  case  the  omitted  sharps  or  flats  are 
indicated  in  the  new  signature  by  naturals.  The 
proper  use  of  the  natural  is  to  annul  the  effect 
of  an  already  used  sharp  or  flat,  and  it  has  thus 
a  double  nature,  since  it  can  either  raise  or  lower 
a  note  according  as  it  is  used  to  cancel  a  flat  or 
a  sharp.  Some  of  the  earlier  composers  appear 
to  have  objected  to  this  ambiguity,  and  to  obviate 
it  they  employed  the  natural  to  counteract  a  flat 
only,  using  the  flat  to  express  in  all  cases  the 
lowering  of  a  note,  even  when  it  had  previously 
been  sharpened :  thus 
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would  be  written 
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This  method  of  writing  merely  substitutes  a 
greater  equivocalness  for  a  less,  and  is  only 
mentioned  here  as  a  £act,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  necessary  for  the  correct  interpretation 
of  some  of  the  older  compositions. 

After  a  double  sharp  or  flat  the  cancelling 
signs  are  I) I  and  fab,  which  reduce  the  note  to 
a  single  sharp  or  flat  (for  it  very  rarely  happens 
that  a  double  sharp  or  double  flat  is  followed  at 
once  by  a  natural) ;  for  example — 


^"Tr  r'lTlf  I'T^T  iipiff  i"r|- 


s  Some  wflten  eontend  ttmt  the  fbor  ero«  Unci  of  Om  timp 
liiWDded  to  raprceeot  the  four  oomnuui  of  the  dirooietk  mnitoiM,  bat 
thli  enpean  to  be  a  fiuidftd  dedvatlcn.  ■DmuMfted  Iv  moot 
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VVben  »  note  which  ib  sharpenod  In  the 
mgnature  becomes  altered  in  the  course  of  the 
oompoeition  to  a  flat,  or  vice  verta,  the  alteration 
10  soinetimeB  expreBsed  by  the  sign  t|b  or  tjf,  the 
object  of  the  natural  being  to  cancel  the  aignature, 
while  the  following  flat  or  sharp  indicates  the 
further  alteration,  as  in  Schubert  s  '  Impromptu/ 
Op.  90,  No.  2,  bars  4  and  164 ;  this  is,  however, 
not  usual,  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  a  single  sharp  or 
flat  fully  answers  the  purpose.  (See  Beethoven, 
Trio,  op.  97,  bar  35). 

Until  about  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  centuiy 
the  accidentals  occurring  during  a  composition 
were  often  not  marked,  the  singers  or  players 
being  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  educated  to 
supply  them  for  themselves.  In  the  signature 
only  the  first  flat,  Bb,  was  ever  marked,  and 
indeed  we  find  numerous  examples  of  a  similar 
irregularity  as  late  as  Bach  and  Handel,  who 
sometimes  wrote  in  G  minor  with  one  flat,  in 
G  minor  with  two,  and  so  on.  Thus  Handel^s 
Suite  in  £  containing  the  'Harmonious  Black- 
smith *  was  originally  written  with  three  sharps, 
and  is  so  published  in  Arnold's  edition  of 
HandeFs  works.  No.  1 28  ;  and  the  trio  in  '  Acis 
and  Galatea,*  '  The  flocks  shall  leave  the  moun- 
tains,* though  in  G  minor,  is  written  with  two 
flats  in  the  signature  and  the  third  marked 
throughout  as  an  aoddentaL  In  the  same  way 
the  sharp  seventh  in  minor  compositions,  although 
an  essential  note  of  the  scale,  is  not  placed  in  the 
signature,  but  is  written  as  an  accidental. 

In  French  the  chromatic  alterations  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  diise  (sharp)  and  bSmol 
(flat)  affixed  to  the  syllables  by  which  the  notes 
are  usually  called;  lor  example,  Eb  is  called 
mi^imol,  Gt  tol-diiie,  etc.  and  in  Italian  the 
equivalents  dietia  and  bemoUe  are  similarly 
employed,  but  in  German  the  raising  of  a  note 
is  expressed  by  the  syllable  is  and  the  lowering 
by  ea  joined  to  the  letter  which  represents  the 
note,  thus  G|  is  called  GU,  Gb  Gea,  and.  so  on 
¥dth  all  except  Bb  and  Bg,  which  have  their 
own  distinctive  names  of  B  and  H.  Some 
writers  have  lately  used  the  syllable  Het  for  Bb 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  an  amendment  which 
appears  to  possess  some  advantages,  though  it 
would  be  more  reasonable  to  restore  to  the 
present  H  its  original  name  of  B,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  syllables  Bis  and  Bet  for  B  sharp  and 
B  flat.  [F.  T.] 

AC(X)MPANIMENT.  This  term  is  applied 
to  any  subsidiary  part  or  parts,  whether  vocal  or 
instrumental,  that  are  added  to  a  melody,  or  to 
a  musical  composition  in  a  greater  number  of 
parts,  with  a  view  to  the  enrichment  of  its 
general  efiect;  and  also,  in  the  case  of  vocal 
compositions,  to  support  and  sustain  the  voices. 

An  aooompantment  may  be  either  'Ad  libi- 
tum* or  '  Obligata'  It  is  said  to  be  Ad  libitum 
when,  although  capable  qf  increasing  the  relief 
and  variety,  it  is  yet  not  essential  to  the  complete 
rendering  of  the  music  It  is  said  to  be 
Obligate  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  forms  an 
inte^ul  part  of  the  composition. 

Among  the  earliest  specimens  of  instrumental  | 


accompaniment  that  have  descended  to  ns,  may 
be  mentioned  the  organ  parts  to  some  of  the 
services  and  anthems  by  English  composers  of 
the  middle  of  the  i6th  oentury.  These  oonsist 
for  the  most  part  of  a  condensation  of  the  voioa 
parts  into  two  staves ;  forming  what  would  now 
be  tenned  a  'short  score.'  lliese  therefore  are 
Ad  libitum  accompaniments.  The  foUowinj^ 
are  the  opening  bars  of  'Rejoyoe  in  the  Lorde 
allwayes,'  by  John  Bedford  (about  1545)  i~~ 
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Befbre  speaking  of  Obligate  accompaniment 
it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  remarkable  instru- 
mental versions  of  some  of  the  early  church 
services  and  anthems,  as  those  by  Tallis,  Gibbons, 
Amner,  etc.  which  are  still  to  be  met  with  in 
some  of  the  old  organ  and  other  MS.  musio 
books.  These  versions  are  so  full  of  runs,  trillsi, 
beats,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  and  are  bo 
opposed  in  feeling  to  the  quiet  solidity  and  sober 
dignity  of  the  vocal  parts,  that  even  if  written 
by  the  same  hand,  which  is  scarcely  credible, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  former  can  ever  ha^e 
been  designed  to  be  used  as  an  acoompanimeiit 
to  the  latter.  For  example,  the  instrumental 
passage  corresponding  with  the  vooal  setting  of 
the  words  'Thine  honourable,  true,  and  only  Son,' 
in  the  Te  Deum  of  Tallis  (died  1585)  stands 
thus  in  the  old  copies  in  question :— 
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while  that  of  the  phrase  to  the  words  'The  noble 
army    of  martyrs   praise  Thee^'  in  the  well- 
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known  Te  Demn  in  F  of  Gibbons  (1583  -1635), 
appean  in  this  shape : — 


1^^^ 


The  headings  or  'Indexing*  of  these  yersions 
rtand  as  follows,  and  are  very  suggestive :— '  Tail's 
in  D,  organ  part  varied' ;  'Te  Deum,  Mr.Tallis, 
with  Variations  for  the  Organ* ;  'Gibbons  in  F, 
Monung,  with  Variations*;  'Te  Deum,  Mr. 
Oriaodo  Gibbons,  in  F  fa  at,  varied  for  the 
Oigu*;  and  so  forth.  There  is  little  doubt 
tiusefore  that  the  versions  under  notice  were  not 
intended  as  aocompaniments  at  all,  but  were 
watioDS  or  adaptations  like  the  popular  '  Tran« 
icriptions*  of  the  present  daj,  and  made  for 
■opaiate  ose^  that  use  being  doubtlen  as  volunta- 
riei.  This  explsmation  of  the  matter  receives 
eonfirmation  from,  the  tact  that  a  second  old  and 
men  legitimate  organ  part  of  those  services  is 
alio  extant)  lor  which  no  ostensible  use  would 
have  existed,  if  not  to  accompany  the  voices. 
Compare  the  following  extract  from  Gibbons*s 
Te  Deum  ('The  noble  anny  of  Martyrs*)  with 
the  pceoeding. 


^  esriy  specimen  of  a  short  piece  of  'obligate* 
<*Stt  accompaniment  is  presented  by  the  opening 
phiase  of  Orlando  Gibbona*8  Te  Deum  in  D 
^"oxutf  which  f^pears  as  follows : — 


The  early  organ  parts  contained  very  few  if 
any  directions  as  to  the  amount  of  oroan  tone  to 
be  used  by  way  of  accompaniment.  Indeed  the 
organs  were  not  capable  of  affording  much 
variety.  Even  the  most  complete  instruments  of 
Tallis  s  time,  and  for  nearly  a  oentuiy  afterwards, 
seem  to  have  consisted  only  of  a  very  limited 
'  choir '  and  '  great  *  organs,  sometimes  iJso  called 
'little'  and  'great*  from  the  comparative  size 
of  the  external  separate  cases  that  enclosed  them ; 
and  occasionally  *  soft,*  as  in  the  preceding  ex- 
tract, and  'loud*  organs  in  reference  to  the  com- 
parative strength  of  their  tone. 

Other  instruments  were  used  besides  the  organ 
in  the  aocomiianiment  of  church  music.  Dr. 
Rimbault,  in  the  introduction  to  *A  Collection 
of  Anthems  by  Composers  of  the  Madrigalian 
Era,*  edited  by  him  for  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society  in  1845,  distinctly  states  that  'all  verse 
or  solo  anthems  anterior  to  the  Restoration  were 
Mcompanied  with  viol%  the  organ  being  only 
uged  in  the  full  parts  ;*  and  the  contents  of  the 
volume  consist  entirely  of  anthems  that  illustrate 
liow  thitf  was  done.  From  the  first  anthem  in 
.hat  collection,  '  Blow  out  the  trumpet^'  by  M. 
Este  (about  1600),  the  following  example  is  taken 
—the  five  lower  staves  being  instruments:— 
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Blow    out    tha  trumpet,  blow 
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The  resources  for  varied  organ  accompaniment 
were  somewhat  extended  in  the  17th  century 
through  the  introduction,  by  Father  Smith  and 
Renatus  Harris,  of  a  few  stops,  until  then 
unknown  in   this  country;    ana  also    by  the 
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liuertioii  of  an  additional  short  manual  organ 
called  the  Echo ;  but  no  detaibi  have  descended 
to  us  as  to  whetiier  these  new  acquisitions  were 
turned  to  much  account.  The  organ  accompani- 
ments had  in  fiict  ceased  to  be  written  with  the 
former  fullness,  and  had  gradually  assumed  simply 
an  outline  form.  That  result  was  the  consequence 
of  the  discovery  and  gradual  introduction  of  a 
system  by  which  the  harmonies  were  indicated 
by  means  of  fiffures,  a  short-hand  method  of 
writing  which  afterwards  became  weU  known  by 
the  name  of  Thorough  Bats,  The  'short-score' 
accompaniments — which  had  previously  been 
genenuly  written,  and  the  counterparts  of  which 
are  now  invariably  inserted  beneath  the  vocal 
scores  of  the  modem  reprints  of  the  old  full 
services  and  anthems — were  discontinued;  and 
the  scores  of  all  choral  movements  published 
during  the  i8th  and  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  were  for  the  most  part  furnished 
with  a  figured  bass  only  by  way  of  written 
accompaniment.  The  custom  of  indicating  the 
harmonies  of  the  accompaniment  in  outline,  and 
leaving  the  performer  to  interpret  them  in  any 
of  the  many  various  ways  of  which  they  were 
susceptible,  was  followed  in  secular  music  as 
weU  as  in  sacred ;  and  was  observed  at  least 
from  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Purcell*s 
'Orpheus  Britannicus,*  in  1697,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  production  of  the  English  ballad 
operas  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century. 

In  committing  to  paper  the  accompaniments 
to  the  'solos'  and  'verses'  of  the  anthems 
written  during  the  period  just  indicated,  a 
figured  bass  was  genenUly  all  that  was  associated 
with  the  voice  part;  but  in  the  symphonies  or 
'ritomels*  a  treble  part  was  not  unfirequently 
supplied,  usually  in  single  notes  only,  for  the 
right  hand,  and  a  figured  bass  for  the  left. 
0^»sionally  also  a  direction  was  given  for  the 
use  of  a  particular  organ  register,  or  a  com- 
bination of  them ;  as  'comet  stop,'  'bassoon  stop,* 
'trumpet  or  hautboy  stop,'  'two  diapasons,  left 
hand,'  'stop  diapason  and  flute';  and  in  a  few 
instances  the  particular  manual  to  be  used  was 
named,  as  'eocno,'  'swelling  organ,'  etc. 

Although  the  English  organs  had  been  so 
much  improved  in  the  volume  and  variety  of 
their  tone  that  the  employment  of  other  in- 
struments gradually  fell  into  disuse,  yet  even  the 
bes^  of  them  were  fiur  firom  being  in  a  state  of 
convenient  completeness.  Until  nearly  the  end 
of  the  1 8th  century  English  organs  were  without 
pedals  of  any  kind,  and  when  these  were  added 
they  were  for  fifty  years  made  to  the  wrong 
compass.  There  was  no  independent  pedal  organ 
worthy  of  the  name ;  no  sizteen-feet  stops  on  the 
manuals;  the  swell  was  of  incomplete  range; 
and  mechanical  means,  in  the  shape  ojf  composition- 
pedals  for  changing  the  combination  of  stops 
were  almost  entirely  unknown;  so  that  the 
means  for  giving  a  good  instrumental  rendering 
of  the  suggested  accompaniments  to  the  English 
anthems  really  only  dates  back  about  thirty 
years. 


ACCOMPANIMENT. 

The  best  mode  of  accompanying  a  single  voico 
in  compositions  of  the  kind  under  consideration 
was  fully  illustrated  by  Handel  in  the  slightly 
instrumented  songs  of  his  oratorios,  oombined 
with  his  own  way  of  reducing  his  thorough-bass 
figuring  of  the  same  into  musical  sounds.  Most 
musical  readers  will  readily  recall  many  songa  so 
scored.  The  tradition  as  to  Handel's  method 
of  supplying  the  intermediate  harmonies  has  been 
handed  down  to  our  own  time  in  the  foUowing 
way.  The  late  Sir  George  Smart,  at  the  time  of 
the  Handel  festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in, 
1784,  was  a  youthful  chorister  of  the  Chapel 
BoyaJ  of  eight  years  of  age ;  and  it  fell  to  h>s  lot 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  scores  of  the  xnuaio 
for  Joah  Bates,  who,  besides  ofl&ciating  aa  oon- 
ductor,  presided  at  the  organ.  In  the  songs 
Bates  frequently  supplied  chords  of  two  or 
three  notes  from  the  figures  on  a  soft-toned 
unison-stop.  The  boy  looked  first  at  the  book, 
then  at  the  conductor's  fingers,  and  seemed 
somewhat  puzzled,  which  being  perceived  by 
Bates,  he  said,  'my  little  fellow,  you  aeem 
rather  curious  to  discover  my  authority  for  the 
chords  I  have  just  been  playing;'  to  which 
observation  young  Smart  cautiously  replied, 
'well,  I  dont  see  the  notes  in  the  score;' 
whereupon  Mr.  Bates  added,  'very  tme»  bat 
Handel  himself  used  constantly  to  supply  the 
harmonies  in  precisely  the  same  way  I  have 
just  been  doing;  as  I  have  myself  fiequoitly 
witnessed.* 

Acting  on  th^s  tradition,  received  front  the 
lips  of  the  late  Sir  George  Smart,  the  writa*  of 
the  present  article,  when  presiding  oocasiooallyf 
for  xnany  years,  at  the  organ  at  the  oonoerts 
given  by  Mr.  Hullah's  Upper  Singing  Schools  in 
St.  Martins  Hall,  frequently  suppbed  a  fev 
simple  inner  parts ;  and  as  in  after  conversationfl 
with  Mr.  Hullah  as  well  as  with  some  of  the 
loading  instrumental  artists  of  the  orchestra,  he 
leamt  that  the  effect  was  good,  he  was  led  to 
conclude  that  such  insertions  were  in  accordance 
with  Handel's  intention.  Acting  on  this  con- 
viction he  frequently  applied  Handel's  perfect 
manner  of  accompanying  a  sacred  song,  to  anthem 
solos;  for  its  exact  representation  was  qnite 
practicable  on  most  new  or  modernised  Knglish 
organs.  Of  this  &ct  one  short  illustration  must 
suiiice.  The  introductory  symphony  to  the  alto 
solo  by  Dr.  Boyce  (1710-1779)  to  the  words  begin* 
ning  '  One  thing  have  I  demred  of  the  Lord  is^ 
in  the  original,  written  in  two  parts  only,  namdyi^ 
a  solo  for  the  right  hand,  and  a  moving  bass  in 
single  notes  for  the  left;  no  harmony  b^og 
given,  nor  even  figures  denoting  any.  By  taking 
the  melody  on  a  solo  stop,  the  bass  on  the  pedals 
(sixteen  feet)  with  the  -  manual  (eight  feet) 
coupled,  giving  the  bass  in  octaves,  to  represent 
the  orchestral  violoncellos  and  double  basses^ 
the  left  hand  is  left  at  liberty  to  supply  inner 
harmony  parts.  These  latter  are  printed  in 
small  notes  in  the  next  and  all  following  examplea 
In  this  manner  a  well-balanced  and  complete 
effect  is  secured,  such  as  was  not  possible  on  any 
organ  in  England  in  Dr.  Boyce's  own  day. 
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Kodee  msy  hero  be  taken  of  a  custom  that 
bat  prevailed  for  many  years  in  the  manner  of 
Ripplyiiig  the  indicated  harmonies  to  many  of 
Baodel's  recitatives.  Handel  recognised  two 
wildly  distinct  methods  of  sustaining  the  voice 
in  Mich  pieces.  Sometimes  he  supported  it  by 
iDsaiis  of  an  accompaniment  chiefly  for  bow 
instnznieats ;  while  at  other  times  he  provided 
only  a  skeleton  score,  as  already  described.  In 
the  four  connected  redtativee  in  the  '  Messiah/ 
begisuiiig  with  'There  were  shepherds/  Handel 
•Itenisted  the  two  manners,  employing  each 
twice;  and  Bach,  in  his  'Matthew  Passion 
Mosic,'  makes  the  same  distinction  between  the 
vdiasry  recitatives  and  those  of  our  Lord.  It 
heame  the  custom  in  England  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century  to  play  the  hannonies  of 
the /^red  recitatives  not  on  a  keyed  instrument, 
hot  on  a  violoncello.  When  or  under  what  cir- 
cnsBtiDces  the  substitution  was  made^  it  is  not 
ctty  DOW  to  aaoertain ;  but  if  it  was  part  of 
Hiodd*!  design  to  treat  the  tone-quality  of  the 
■nailer  bow  instruments  as  one  of  his  sources  of 
Rlief  snd  musical  contrast,  as  seems  to  have 
iKsn  the  case,  the  use  of  a  deeper  toned  instru- 
ment of  the  same  kind  in  lieu  of  the  organ 
^'iwld  nem  rather  to  have  interfered  with  that 
^■%n.  It  ii  not  improbable  that  the  custom 
my  hare  taken  its  rise  at  some  provincial  music 
BM<et2Bg,  where  either  there  was  no  organ,  or 
when  tile  organist  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
^n<htioniiy  manner  of  accompanying ;  and  that 
■jxoe  expert  violoncellist  in  the  orchestra  at  the 
time  n^iplied  the  harmomes  in  the  way  that 
^^^enranis  became  the  customary  manner. 

Bnt  to  continue  our  notice  of  the  accompani- 
liwnti  to  the  old  anthem  music.  A  prevalent 
^■tom  with  the  i8th-oentuiy  composers  was  to 
write,  by  way  of  introductory  symphony,  a  bass 
pBt  of  marked  character,  with  a  direction  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  to  be  played  on  the '  loud  organ, 
tvo  diapasons,  left  hand  ;  and  to  indicate  by 
%aRa  a  right-hand  part,  to  be  played  on  the 
'loft  oigan,  of  course  in  dose  harmony.  By 
playing  such  a  baas  on  the  pedals  (sixteen  feet) 
y^  the  great  manual  coupled  thereto,  not  only 
»  the  baas  part  enriched  by  beings  played  in 
«teres»  bat  the  two  hands  are  left  free  for  the 
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interpretation  of  the  figures  in  fuller  and  more 
extended  harmony.  The  following  example  of 
this  form  of  accompaniment  occurs  as  the  comr 
mencement  of  the  bass  solo  to  the  words  *  Thou 
art  about  my  path  and  about  my  bed, '  by  Dr.  Croft 
(1677  to  1727). 
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Pedal  leyi.,  Willi  manual  8  A  coupled. 
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Sometimes  the  symphony  to  a  solo,  if  of  an 
arioso  character,  can  be  very  agreeably  given 
out  on  a  combination  of  stops,  sounding  the 
unison,  octave,  and  sub-octave,  of  the  notes 
played,  as  the  stopped  diapason,  flute,  and  bourdon 
on  the  great  organ;  the  pedal  bai»,  as  before 
consisting  of  a  light -toned  sixteen -feet  etop 
with  the  manual  coupled.  Dr.  Greene's  (died 
1755)  ^^  Bolo  to  the  words  'Among  the  gods 
there  is  none  like  Thee,  0  Lord,*  is  in  a  style 
that  affords  a  favourable  opportunity  for  this  kind 
of  organ  treatment. 


Gt.  Orpan^  Bourdon,  Stopped 
Diapason  ar^  Flute, 
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Pedal  ISJt.f  with  Great  Organ  coupled. 
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The  foregoing  eiMnplw  illiiitrmtfl  the  manner 
in  whidi  Engliih  uUiem  loloa  and  their  Vfin- 
phoniei,  preaeoting  u  they  da  luch  varied 
oatliae,  uiMy  be  acoompanied  and  filled  up.  But 
in  the  clionl  parta  of  anthenu  eqnallj  upropnate 
LOfltrmnental  effect*  can  alao  frequently  be  in- 
troduced, by  reaeoQ  of  the  improvemeutB  that  have 
been  made  in  Englieh  organa  within  the  last 
tliitty  jenn.  The  introduction  of  tho  tuba  on 
a  fourth  manual  hu  been  an  aoceaaion  of  great 
importance  in  thii  respect.  Take  for  illuatration 
the  choruB  by  Kent  11700-177^),  'Thou,  O 
Lord,  art  our  Father,  our  Redeemer,'  the 
climax  of  which  ii,  in  the  ori^nal,  rather 
awkwardly  broken  up  inta  short  fragmentary 
portions  by  restt,  but  which  can  now  l» 
appropriately  and  odvantageoualy  united  by  a 
few  intermediate  jubilant  notca  in  aome  such 
manner  a»  the  fbUowing  : — 


Ortat  Oijun  wItt  DoiMt  SJapafan. 
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r  appeaia. 


Again,  in  Dr.  Greene's  anthem,  'God  ia  oar 
hope  and  strength,'  occurs  a  short  chorus,  *0 
behold  the  works  of  the  Lord,'  which,  after  m 
ahtnt  trio,  ia  repeated,  In  precisely  the  i 
fono  as  that  in  which  it  previoualy  ■ 
Aooording  to  the  modem  rules  of  music 
(itniction  and  development  it  would  be  orauidered 
desiiable  ti  add  some  ireah  fenture  on  the  rcfia- 
titjau,  to  enhance  the  effect.  This  cao  now  bo 
supplied  in  this  way,  or  in  some  other  a. 


Orfal  OrpoH,  with  AfirMf  Dlttpatom^ 


The  organ  part  to  Dr.  Amold's  o^ect-ToD  of 
Cathedra]  Music,  publiithed  in  17c  o,  oMimBts 
chiefly  of  treble  uid  ban.  with  SigaTOa  ;  w 
does  that  to  the  Cathedral  Muric  of  Dr.  Dupiiis. 
printed  a  few  years  later.  Vincent  Novello'* 
organ  part  to  Dr.  Race's  Cathedral  Munc, 
issued  about  liva-and-twenty  ycara  aTo,  on.  the 
cnntraiy,  was  arranged  almost  oe  exduitively  in 
'short  score.'  Thus  aileir  a  period  of  three 
centuHee,  and  after  experiment  and  mucli  ex- 
perience, orgoa  accompaniments,  in  the  at,<^  of 
■full  choral  pieces,  come  to  be  written  down  on 
precisely  the  same  principle  on  which  Ihey  wore 
prepared  at  the  commencement  of  that  pariod. 

lUuatrations  showing  the  way  of  inteipretin; 
flicured  bofvea  could  be  continued  to  alnuwt  uiy 
extent,  but  tiiaee  already  given  will  pnib«bly  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  what  may  be  done  in  the 
way  of  acoompaniment,  when  the  onnn  will 
permit,  and  when  the  effects  of  the  modam 
"cWra  ore  aUowed  to  eierdse  aome  influence. 

Chants  frequently  offer  much  opportunity  Cor 
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nifet;  toA  itEtt  in  tbe  tny  of  accompudmettt. 
Tlw  Mxallei]  Gngdruui  duuite  being  ariguuUy 
wnlMm  withtrat  baimonj — at  imj  rate  in  the 
modsn  aeeeptation  of  the  term — -the  aocomptuiyiit 
k  left  at  liborty  to  lupply  inch  u  hie  twta  and 
mincal  naonrces  lugsert.  The  English  chimt], 
on  the  oliua  hand,  were  written  wit£  vooal  bar- 
moif  &tm  the  fint ;  and  to  them  much  agreeable 
change  can  be  imparted  either  by  altering  the 
pntioii  of  the  hannomea,  or  by  forming  fresh 
■dodic  figiuea  on  the  original  harmoiiio  pro- 
|i— iiiiii  Whoi  lung  in  unison,  aa  is  nov 
Dot  uafraqUBntly  the  case,  wholly  freah  harmoniea 
an  be  niplied  to  the  Engliah  chants,  as  in  the 
<a«  of  tbs  Gregorian.  Treated  in  thia  manner 
(hM  an  aa  ausceptible  of  great  variety  and 
agneaUa  contrast  as  are  the  older  chants. 

In  aooompanying  English  pealm  tunes  it  la 
nml  to  make  use  of  aomewhat  fuller  harmony 
than  that  which  is  Tepreeeated  by  the  four 
vritlai  vaice*p«rts.  The  rulee  of  musical  com- 
tnBlioii,  as  weU  is  one'a  own  musical  instinct, 
frs|iuintly  require  that  certain  noiei,  when 
amtiined  with  others  in  a  particular  manner, 
ilxHild  be  followed  by  others  in  certain  tixed 
pngrouona;  and  theae  progreaaons,  so  natural 
lad  good  in  themselves,  oocaaionally  lead  to  a 
•Dcceeding  chord  or  chords  being  presented  in 
■  inctonplete  harmony '  in  the  tour  vocal  parts. 
Ii  nidi  easea  it  U  the  custom  for  the  ac- 
ompuiyiit  to  lopply  the  omitted  elements  of  the 
Unaony ;  a  process  known  by  the  term  '  filling 
ia.'  Mendelnohn's  Organ  Sonatas,  Noe.  J  and 
6,  dch  of  which  opens  with  a  chorale,  aSbnl 
good  eiamplea  of  how  the  naual  porta  miay  be 
MppUmeated  with  advantage.  The  Incomplete 
hannrauea  are  to  be  met  wiui  meat  frequently  in 
the  last  one  or  two  chords  of  the  clauses  af  a  tune ; 
ibt  omitted  note  being  geoerally  the  interval  of 
a  Ifth  above  the  bass  note  of  the  last  chord ; 
vtiicli  hannon;  note,  aa  eoaential  to  its  correct 
iilmlaction,  sometimea  requires  the  octave  to  the 
[mailing  bass  luite  to  be  introduced,  as  at  the 
Bd  of  the  Child  clause  of  the  example  below ;  or 
tots  retained  if  alietidy  present,  as  at  the  end  of 
the  borth  claoae.  An  accompaniment  which  is 
to  dinrt  and  sustain  the  voicee  of  a  congrega- 
tM  iboold  be  marked  and  decided  in  character, 
inthoBt  being  disjointed  or  broken.  This  com- 
hnatua  of  distinctness  with  continuity  is  greatly 
■iSDoKed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  reptiilion 
nsta  an  treated.  Kepetition  notes  appear  with 
peaUr  or  !<■  frequency  in  one  ur  other  of  the 
>(al  parta  of  nearly  all  psahn  tunea,  aa  exhibited 
is  the  example  below.  Those  that  occur  in  the 
■nelody  should  not  be  combined,  but  on  the 
ttatnrj  ihould  generally  speaking  be  repeated 
*ith  great  dirtinetncna.  As  such  notes  present  no 
ttnliidio  movement,  but  only  rhythmic  p^og^es^ 
Bngregitioni  have  on  that  aocount  a  tendency 
to  nil  to  hear  the  step  from  a  note  to  its 
Ufiibon  amiounced  before  they  proceed  ;  bo 
thtt  if  the  repeliUon  note  be  not  clearly  defined, 
hwtatioi  amoi^  the  vuicea  is  apt  to  arise,  and 
tlw  strict  time  is  loet.  The  following  example 
will  iDund  vsrv  tame  and  undecided  if  all  the 
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repeUliim  note*  at  the  commancemant  of  the  Em 
and  second  clauses  be  held  on. 

A  very  little  will  suffice  to  iteady  and  con- 
nect the  oigan  tone ;  a  single  note  frequently 
being  sufficient  for  the  porpcae,  and  that  even 
in  an  inner  part,  as  indicated  by  the  bimls  in  the 
following  example.  A  repetition  note  in  the 
base  part  may  freely  be  iterated  on  the  pedal, 
particularly  if  there  should  be  a  tendency  among 
the  voices  to  drag  or  proceed  with  indemaiun. 


Old  Hundredth  (ui 


Tlie  important  labjectof  additiimal  accompani- 
ments to  works  already  possessing  oreheattsl 
parts,  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  VMit  of  an 
organ,  or  obtaining  the  increased  effecta  of  the 
mcidem  orcheitra,  is  treated  under  the  head  of 
Additional  AccovFtHiiUHTS.  [E.  J.  U.] 

ACCORDION  (Qer.  HandJuirmiiaiJea,  also 
Zithhannoniia).  A  portable  instniment  of  the 
&ea-reed  species,  invented  at  Vienna  by  Damian. 
in  the  year  iSiif.  It  consists  of  a  small  pair  of 
hand-bellows,  to  one  side  of  which  is  amned  a 
key-board,  oontwning,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  instrument^  tium  five  to  fifty  keys.  These 
keys  open  valves  admitting  the  wind  to  metal 
reeds,  the  latter  being  lo  arranged  that  each 
key  sounds  two  notes,  the  one  in  expanding,  the 
other  in  compressing  the  bellows.  The  right 
baud  is  placed  over  the  key-board,  while  the  left 
works  the  bellows,  on  the  lower  side  of  which 
are  usually  to  be  found  two  keys  which  admit 
wind  to  other  reeds  furnishing  a  simple  harmony 
— mostly  the  chorda  of  the  tonic  and  dominant. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  capabilities  of  the  in- 
strument are  extremely  limited,  as  it  can  only 
be  played  in  one  key,  and  even  in  that  one 
imperfectly ;  it  is,  in  bet,  but  little  more  than 
a  toy.  It  was  orijpnaUy  an  extenwon  of  the 
■  mouth-harmonioa'-'a  toy  constructed  on  a 
similar  principle,  in  which  the  reeds  were  set 
in  vibration  by  blowing  through  holes  with  the 
mouth,  instead  of  by  a  key-bowL  This  latter  in- 
'   also  known  as  the  .£0L1H1.     [E.P.] 
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AlCLS  and  GALATEA. 


ACIS  AND  GALATKA.  A  'masque,' 
or  'sereuata/  or  'pastoral  opera,'  composed  by 
Handel  at  Cannons,  probably  in  1730  (date  is 
wanting  on  autograph) ;  and  performed  there 
probably  in  173 1.  Words  by  Gay,  with  additions 
by  Pope,  Hughes,  nnd  Dryden.  Be-scored  by 
Mozart  for  Van  Swieten,  Nov.  1788.  Put  on 
the  stage  at  Drury  Lane  by  Macready,  Feb.  5, 
1842. — *  Ac  J,  Galatea,  ePolifeiro,'  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent work,  was  composed  in  Italy  in  1708-9. 

ACT.  A  section  of  a  drama  having  a  complete- 
ness and  oflen  a  climax  of  its  own.  Though  the 
word  Act  has  no  representative  in  Greek,  the 
division  indicated  by  it  was  not  unknown  to  the 
ancient  theatre,  where  the  intervention  of  the 
chorus  stopped  the  action  as  completely  as  the 
£aU  of  the  curtain  in  the  modem.  The  '  Plutus  * 
of  Aristophanes,  the  earliest  Greek  play  from 
which  the  chorus  was  extruded,  has  come  down 
to  us  without  breaks  or  divisions  of  any  kind ; 
practically,  therefore,  it  is  'in  one  act.*  Whether 
the  earlier  essays  of  Roman  dramatists  were 
divided  into  acts  by  themselves  is  uncertain. 
The  canon  of  Horace,  that  a  drama  should  con- 
sist of  neither  more  or  less  than  five  acts  ('  Epist. 
ad  Pbones,*  189),  was  doubtless  drawn  from  pre- 
vious experience  and  practice. 

The  number  of  acts  into  which  the  modem 
drama  ia  divided,  though  of  course  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  subject,  is  governed  by  many 
considerations  unknown  to  the  ancient,  in  whidfi 
'the  unities'  of  place  as  well  as  of  time  and 
action  was  strictly  observed.  With  us  the  locality 
generally  changes  with  each  act,  frequently  wifii 
each  scene.  For  this  change  the  convenience  of 
the  mechanist  and  even  of  the  scene-shifter  has 
to  be  consulted.  In  the  musical  drama  other 
considerations  beside  these  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  laying  out  the  action;  such  as  variety  and 
contrast  of  musical  efiect,  and  the  physical  capa- 
bilities of  the  performers,  whose  vocal  exertions 
must  not  be  continued  too  long  without  interrup- 
tion. It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  opera>4, 
even  of  the  same  class,  present  examples  of  every 
kind  of  division.  French  'grand  opera*  consists 
still  generally,  as  in  the  days  when  Quinault  and 
LuUy  worked  together,  of  five  acts;  French 
'  opdra  comique  *  of  three,  and  olten  one  only. 
The  Italians  and  Germans  have  adopted  every 
number  of  acts,  perhaps  most  often  three.  In 
performance  the  divibion  into  aets  made  by  the 
author  or  composer  is  frequently  changed. 
Mozart's  '  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  originally  in  four 
acts,  is  now  generally  played  in  two;  and  Mey- 
erbeer's 'Huguenots,'  originally  in  five,  in  four. 

The  curtain  let  down  between  the  acts  of  a 
drama  is  called  in  the  theatre  '  the  act  drop.* 

Handel  (Schoelcher,  288,  etc.)  applies  the  word 
to  oratorios,  and  it  is  used  by  J.  S.  Bach  in  a 
manner  probably  unique.  He  heads  his  cantata 
'Gottes  Zeit  ist  das  aUerbeste  Zeit*  with  the 
words  'Actus  Tragicus.'  It  is  what  would  be  called 
among  ourselves  a  funeral  anthem.  [J.  H.] 

ACTION  (Ft.  Le  Mdcanique ;  Ital.  Mecanica ; 
Ger.  Mechanisniu9,  Mechanik),  the  mechanical 
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contrivance  by  means  of  which  the  impulse  o< 
the  player's  finger  is  transmitted  to  the  strings 
of  a  pianoforte,  to  the  metal  tongue  (free  reed) 
of  a  harmonium,  or  by  the  finger  or  foot  to  the 
column  of  air  in  an  organ-pipe.  In  the  harp  the 
action,  governed  by  the  player's  foot  upon  tLe 
pedals,  effects  a  change  of  key  of  a  semitone  or 
whole  tone  at  will.  In  the  pianoforte  the  action 
assumes  special  importance  from  the  capability 
this  instrument  has  to  express  gradations  of  tone ; 
and  as  the  player's  peiMformance  can  never  be 
quite  consciously  controlled — more  or  less  of  it 
being  automatic — we  are,  through  the  fiuthfal 
correspondence  of  the  action  with  the  touch, 
placed  in  direct  relation  with  the  very  individ* 
uality  of  the  player.  It  is  this  blending  of  con- 
scious and  unconscious  expression  of  which  the 
pianoforte  action  is  the  medium  that  produces 
upon  us  the  artistic  impression.  There  have 
been  important  variations  in  the  construction  of 
pianoforte  actions  that  have  had  even  geogra- 
phical definition,  as  the  English,  the  German 
action,  or  have  been  named  from  structural  dif« 
ferenoe,  as  the  grasshopper,  the  check,  the  repe< 
tition  action.  In  the  organ  and  harmonium,  as 
in  the  old  harpsichord  and  spinet,  the  acdon 
bears  a  less  important  part,  since  the  degree  of 
loudness  or  softness  of  tone  in  those  instruments 
is  not  affected  by  the  touch.  For  history  and 
description  of  the  difi^erent  actions  see  Clavi* 
CHORD,  Harmonidv,  Habp,  Harpsicuobd,  Or- 
gan, and  Pianoforte.  [A.  J.  H.] 

ACUTENESS.  A  musical  sound  is  said  to  be 
more  ctcute  as  the  vibrations  which  produce  it  are 
more  rapid.  It  is  said  to  be  more  grave  as  the 
vibrations  are  slower.    Thus  of  the  two  notes 
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the  former  of  which  is  produced  by  5 1 2  vibrmtionf 
per  seoond,  and  the  latter  by  256,  the  former  ia 
called  the  more  acute,  the  latter  the  more  grave. 
The  application  of  these  terms  is  not  easy  to 
account  for.  '  Acute '  means  sharp  in  the  sense 
of  a  pointed  or  cutting  instrument,  and  'grave' 
means  heavy ;  but  there  is  no  direct  connection 
between  the  impression  produced  by  rapid  vibra- 
tions on  the  ear  and  a  sharp  edge,  nor  between 
the  effect  of  slow  vibrations  and  the  force  of 
gravitation;  neither  are  these  terms  consistent, 
for  one  is  not  the  antithesis  to  the  other.  To  be 
correct,  either  the  slow  vibration-sound  should  be 
called  'blunt,'  or  the  quick  one  'light.'  The 
terms  however  are  as  old  as  the  Greeks,  for  we 
find  them  applied  in  the  same  way  by  Aristides 
Quintilianus,  who  uses  6(vi  to  denote  the  quick 
vibrating  sounds,  and  fiopv$  to  denote  the  slow 
cues,  and  they  have  been  transmitted  through  the 
Latin  acer  and  gravis  down  to  our  day.  Other 
figurative  terms  are  similarly  applied.  '  Sharp,* 
for  example,  is  clearly  synonymous  with  '  acute,' 
both  in  derivation  and  application;  but  'flat' 
has  no  analogy  with  grave  or  heavy.  It  is  a 
more  correct  antithesis  to  acute  or  sharp,  for 
one  can  fancy  a  blunt  edge  to  be  in  some  dsgree 
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flAttened,  and  a  blunt  needle  would,  under  the  { 
microwope,  undoubtedly  show  a  flat  Burface  at 
itieod. 

There  are  however  two  other  words  still  more 
genoalljr  osed.  These  are  'high*  and  'low* ;  the 
fonner  denoting  greater,  the  latter  less,  rapidity 
of  vibration,  ll^e  application  of  these  is  the 
mort  pozzilng  of  all,  as  there  is  no  imaginable 
oamiection  between  any  number  of  vibrations  per 
Moood,  and  any  degree  of  elevation  above  the 
orth's  surface.  It  is  veiy  customary  to  use 
the  figure  of  elevation  to  express  an  idea  of 
mgnitude  or  superiority,  as  high  prices,  high 
pRSRixe,  elevation  of  duuracter,  and  so  on ; 
and  if  the  vibration-numbers  corresponding  to 
any  note  had  been  a  matter  of  general  know* 
Udgb  in  early  ages,  we  might  have  assumed  that 
the  tenns  had  been  chosen  on  this  principle. 
Bat  the  viloation-numbers  are  quite  a  modem 
disoorenr,  not  even  yet  generally  believed  in  by 
pnetical  men :  and  unfortunately  such  relations  of 
loand  as  do  address  themselves  to  the  eye  point 
entirely  the  other  way ;  for,  as  already  stated,  thef 
gnve  sounds  convey  most  strongly  the  idea  of 
magmtode^  and  therefore  by  analogy  these  ought 
to  have  been  called  high  rather  than  low. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  imagined  that  the 
aeote  sounds  of  Uie  voice  were  produced  from 
the  higher  parts  of  the  throat,  and  the  grave  ones 
from  fewer  parta.^  And  this  has  been  supposed 
bj  some  writers  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
tenns ;  but  the  idea  is  incorrect  and  far-fetched, 
and  can  hardly  be  considered  a  justiBcation. 

As  soon  as  anything  approaching  the  form  of 
maaical  notation  by  the  poHtion  of  marks  or 
points  came  into  laae,  the  terms  high  and  low  were 
aataxally  seized  upon  to  gmde  such  positions. 
Thos  our  musical  notation  has  come  into  being, 
and  thus  the  connection  between  high  notes  and 
qmek  vibrations  has  become  so  firmly  implanted 
in  oar  minds,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  bring  ourwBlveB  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
troth  that  the  connexion  is  only  imaginary, 
and  has  no  foundation  in  the  natural  fitness  of 
tidiigt.  [W.  P.] 

ADAGHrrrO  (Ital.,  diminutive  of  Abaqio). 
(i)  a  short  adagio  (e. g.  Kaff*s  Suite  m\f),  (2) 
As  a  time  indicatian,  somewhat  less  slow  than 
idagio. 

ADAGIO  (Ital.  ad  agio,  'atease,'  'leisurely*), 
(x)  A  time-indication.  It  is  unfortunate  iSiat 
gRst  difierenoes  of  opinion  prevail  among  mu- 
■riaas  as  to  the  comparative  speed  of  the  terms 
ssed  to  denote  slow  tune.  According  to  the  older 
aothonties  adagio  was  the  slowest  of  all  time, 
then  came  grave,  and  then  largo.  This  is  the 
<*der  given  by  C3ementi.  In  some  more  modem 
works  however,  largo  is  the  slowest,  grave  being 
■Qoond  and  adagio  third;  while  others  again 
give  the  order  Uius — grave,  adagio,  largo.  It 
is  therefore  iniposidble  to  give  any  absolute  rule 
on  the  subject;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  define 
•dagio  in  general  terms  as  'very  slow.*  The  exact 
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pace  at  which  any  particular  piece  of  music  thus 
designated  is  to  be  taken  will  either  be  indicated 
by  the  metronome,  or,  if  this  has  not  been  done, 
can  be  for  the  most  part  determined  with 
sufficient  accuracy  firom  the  character  of  the 
music  itself,  (a)  The  word  is  used  as  the  name 
of  a  piece  of  music,  either  an  independent  piece 
(as  in  the  case  of  Mozart's  Adagio  in  B  minor  for 
piano,  or  Schub^t's  posthumous  Adagio  in  £), 
or  as  one  of  the  movements  of  a  symphony, 
quartett,  sonata,  etc.  When  thus  employed,  the 
word  not  only  shows  that  the  music  is  in  very 
slow  time,  but  also  indicates  its  general  character. 
This  is  mostly  of  a  soft,  tender,  elegiac  tone,  as 
distinguished  from  the  largo,  in  which  (as  the 
name  implies)  there  is  more  breadth  and  dignity. 
The  adagio  also  is  generally  of  a  more  flond 
character,  and  contains  more  embellishments 
and  figurated  passages  than  the  largo.  The 
distinction  between  Uie  two  will  be  clearly  seen 
by  comparing  the  adagios  in  Beethoven*s  sonatas, 
op.  2,  Nos.  I,  3,  and  op.  13,  with  his  largos  in  the 
sonatas  op.  2,  No.  2  and  op.  7.  (3)  It  was 
formerly  U£ed  as  a  general  term  for  a  slow  move- 
ment— *Ko  modem  has  been  heard  to  play  an 
Adagio  with  greater  taste  and  feeling  than  Abel.* 
Thus  in  the  autograph  of  Haydn's  Symphony  in 
D  (Salomon,  No.  6 ),  at  the  end  of  the  first  move* 
ment,  we  find  '  Segue  Adagio/  though  the  next 
movement  is  an  Andante.  [E.  P.] 

ADAM,  AooLFHB  Charles,  bom  in  Paris 
July  24,  1803,  was  the  son  of  Louis  Adam,  a 
well-known  musician  and  pianoforte -player 
at  the  Conservatoire.  Although  thus  intimately 
connected  with  the  art  of  music  he  strenuously 
resisted  the  early  and  strong  desire  of  his  son 
to  foUow  the  same  calling.  Adolphe  was  sent  to 
an  ordinary  day-school  and  was  refused  all  musical 
instruction,  which  he  himself  tried  to  supply  by 
private  studies,  carried  on  in  secret  and  without 
guidance  or  encouragement.  This  stmggle  be- 
tween  fiither  and  son  lasted  for  a  long  time.  At 
last  the  quiet  persistence  of  the  young  man  over- 
came the  prejudices  of  paternal  obstinacy.  In 
his  sixteenth  year  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
Conservatoire,  but  only  as  an  amateur,  and  on 
condition  of  his  promising  solemnly  never  to 
write  for  the  stage,  an  engagement  naturally 
disregarded  by  him  at  a  later  period.  His  first 
master  was  "Benoist,  and  his  instrument  the 
organ,  a  choice  traly  surprising  in  the  future 
composer  of  'La  jolie  fille  de  Gand*  and  'Le 
Postilion  de  Longjumeau.*  His  relations  however 
to  the  'queen  of  instruments*  were  by  no  means 
of  an  elevated  or  even  lasting  kind.  Unabashed 
by  the  great  traditions  of  fVescobaldi,  Bach,  or 
Handel,  he  began  to  thrum  little  tunes  of  his 
own  on  the  organ,  which  however  he  soon 
abandoned  for  its  miniature  counterpart  the  har- 
monium. Adam's  first  success  indeed  was  due  to 
his  clever  improvisations  on  that  instrument  in 
fashionable  dntwing-rooms.  It  was  perhaps  owing 
to  his  want  of  early  training  that  even  at  a  more 
advanced  period  he  was  imable  to  read  music  at 
sight.  The  way  in  which  he  at  last  acquired  the 
sense  of  intuitive  hearing,  so  indispensable  for 
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the  miuic&l  oomposer,  is  pleanatly,  described  bj 
Adam  himself  in  the  autobiographical  sketch  of 
his  life.  '  Soon  after  my  admission  to  the  Con- 
servatoire,' he  says,  'I  was  asked  by  a  school- 
fellow older  than  myself '  to  gire  a  lesson  at  his 
solf<^;gio  class,  he  being  otherwise  engaged.  I 
went  to  take  his  place  with  sublime  self-assertion, 
and  although  totally  unable  to  read  a  ballad  I 
somehow  managed  to  acquit  myself  creditably,  so 
creditably  ind^d  that  another  solfeggio  class  was 
assigned  to  me.  Thus  I  learnt  reading  music 
by  teaching  others  how  to  do  it.'  We  are  also 
told  of  his  studying  counterpoint  under  Eler 
and  Reicha^  which  however,  to  judge  by  the 
results,  cannot  have  amounted  to  much.  The 
only  master  to  whom  Adam  owed  not  only 
an  advance  of  his  musical  knowledge  but  to 
some  extent  the  insight  into  his  own  talent,  was 
that  most  sweet  and  most  brilliant  star  of  modem 
French  opera,  Boieldieu.  He  had  been  i^pointed 
professor  of  composition  at  the  Conservatoire  in 
1 83 1,  and  Adam  was  amongst  his  first  and  most 
favourite  pupils.  The  intimacy  which  soon  sprang 
up  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught  has  been 

f pleasantly  described  by  Adam  in  his  posthumous 
ittle  volume  '  Demiers  souvenirs  d*un  musicien.' 
It  was  owing  to  this  friendship  that  Adam  was 
able  to  connect  his  name  with  a  work  vastly 
superior  to  his  own  powers,  Boieldieu's  'Dame 
Blanche,'  of  which  he  oomposed  or  rather  com- 
bined the  overture.  By  Boieldieu's  advice  and 
example  also  our  composer's  talent  was  led  to 
its  most  congenial  sphere  of  action,  the  comic 
opera.  Adam's  first  connections  with  the  stage 
were  of  the  humblest  kind.  In  order  to  acquire 
theatrical  experience  he  is  said  to  have  accepted 
the  appointment  of  supernumerary  triangle  at 
the  Gymnase,  firom  which  post  he  soon  advanced 
to  that  of  acoompanyist  at  the  same  theatre. 
His  first  independent  attempt  at  dramatic  com- 
position was  the  one-act  operetta  of  'Pierre  et 
Catlierine,*  brought  out  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in 
1829.  It  was  followed  the  next  year  by  the 
three-act  opera  'Danilowa.'  Both  were  favour- 
ably received,  and,  encouraged  by  his  success, 
Adam  began  to  compose  a  number  of  operatic 
works  witn  a  rapidity  and  ease  of  productiveness 
frequently  fatal  to  his  higher  aspirations.  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  the  more  important  of  these 
works,  with  the  dates  of  their  fint  performances : 
'Le  Chalet>'  1834 ;  'Le  Postilion  de  Longjumeau,' 
1835  (Adam's  best  and  most  successful  work) ; 
'Le  Brasseur  de  Preston,'  1838;  '  Le  Boi  d' 
Yvetot,'  184 3;  ' Cagliostro,*  1844;  'Richard  en 
Palestine,'  same  year ;  also  the  ballets  of '  Faust,' 
1833  (written  for  London);  'La  jolie  fille  de 
Gand,' 1839;  and 'Giselle,' 1 841.  Our  remarks 
on  the  remaining  facts  of  Adam's  biography  can 
be  condensed  into  few  words.  In  1 84  7  he  started, 
at  his  own  expense  and  responsibility,  a  new 
operatic  theatre  called  Th^&tre  National,  and 
destined  to  briqg  the  works  of  young  aspiring 
composers  before  the  public.  These  laudable 
efforts  were  interrupted  by  tiio  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  February  of  the  ensuing  year. 

'  UaUvjr,  tiM  oompoMT  of  Um  '  J  ulTt.' 
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The  theatre  had  to  dose^  Adam  having  aonk  in 
the  enteq>rise  all  his  earnings,  and  having  more- 
over incurred  a  considerable  debt,  to  dischaige 
which  he  henceforth,  like  ^  Walter  Scott,  con- 
sidered the  chief  task  of  his  life.  This  task  he 
accomplished  in  the  course  of  five  years,  during 
which  time,  besides  producing  sevoond  optens,  he 
occupied  himself  in  writing  criticisms  and  /eai/* 
letoiu  for  the  newspapers.  His  contributions  to 
the  'Ccmstitutionel,'  'Assembl^e  Nationale,'  and 
'Gazette  Musicale,'  were  much  appreciated  by 
the  public.  Although  a  critic  he  succeeded  in 
making  no  enemies.  Some  of  his  sketches^  since 
collected,  are  amusing  and  well  though  not  bril* 
liantly  written.  In  1844  he  was  elected  Member 
of  the  Institute ;  in  1849  IVofiBSSor  of  Compositioa 
at  the  Conservatoire.  He  died  suddenly  in  1856. 
His  reputation  during  his  lifetime  was  not  limited 
to  his  own  country.  He  wrote  operas  and  ballads 
for  London,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg,  which 
capitals  he  also  visited  personally.  His  deserv- 
edly most  popular  opera,  as  we  said  before,  is  the 
'Postilion  de  Longjumeau,'  still  freqaently 
performed  in  France  and  Germany.  In  tlM 
latter  country  it  owes  its  lasting  success  chiefly 
to  the  astonishing  vocal  feats  of  Herr  Wachtel, 
whose  own  life  seems  strangely  foreshadowed  by 
the  skilful  and  amusing  libretto. 

Adam  attempted  three  kinds  of  dramat'o 
composition,  viz.  the  grand  opera,  in  which  hs 
utterly  fiuled,  the  ballet,  in  which  he  produced 
some  of  the  most  charming  melodies  ohorea- 
graphic  music  has  to  show,  and  the  comic  oper&» 
the  one  and  only  real  domain  of  his  talent.  As 
the  most  successful  of  his  works  in  these  re- 
spective branches  of  art  we  mention  'Richard 
en  Palestine,'  'Giselle,'  and  the  'Postilion  de 
Longjumeau.'  Adam's  position  in  the  history  of 
music,  and  more  espedidly  of  comic  opera^  may 
be  briefly  described  as  that  of  the  auooeasor 
and  imitator  of  Boieldieu.  His  early  style  is 
essentially  founded  on  the  works  of  that  master. 
With  him  he  shares,  although  in  a  lesser  degree, 
the  flowing  melodiousness  and  rhythmical  piquancy 
of  his  style,  the  precision  of  declamatory  phrasing, 
and  the  charming  efTects  of  a  graceful  though 
sketchy  instrumentation.  When  inspired  by  tne 
sweet  simplicity  of  the  French  popular  song, 
Adam  has  occasionally  effects  of  tenderest  pathos ; 
in  other  places,  as  for  instance  in  the  duet 
between  the  terrified  accomplices  in  the  last  act 
of  the  'Postilion,'  Ids  rolliwing  humour  shows 
to  great  advantage.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  his  works  mark  the  decline  of 
French  national  art.  His  melodies  are  frequently 
trivial  to  absolute  vulgarity ;  the  structure  of  his 
concerted  pieces  is  of  the  flimsiest  kind ;  dance* 
rhythms  prevail  to  an  immoderate  extcmt :  all 
tlus  no  less  than  the  choice  oihxunrdi  subjects 
seems  to  indicate  the  gradual  decline  from  the 
serene  heights  of  Boieldieu's  humour  to  the  mirv 
slough  which  has  swamped  that  sweetest  growth 
of  French  national  art,  the  comic  opera,  and 
the  murky  surface  of  which  reflects  the  features 
of  Beethoven's  countryman,  Jacques  Offenbach. 
It  is  a  fact  of  ominous  significance  that  Adam 
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Rgiitiad  with  interest,  and  gave  hia  joamalistic 
•id  to^  the  theatrical  creaiioii  of  that  enterprising 
ooopaier— the  'Booffee  ParisienB.*  [F.  H.] 

ADAM,  Loins,  bom  at  Miettershelz  in 
Alsace,  1758,  died  in  Paris  1848;  a  pianist 
of  the  fint  rank;  appeared  in  Paris  when  only 
■renteea  as  the  composer  of  two  symphonies- 
omoeitantes  for  the  harp,  piano,  and  violin,  the 
fint  of  their  kind,  which  were  performed  at  the 
GoDooti^nrituels.  Having  acquired  a  reputation 
fiir  teaching,  in  1 797  he  was  appointed  professor 
li  the  Conservatoire,  a  post  he  retained  forty- 
five  yein,  training  many  eminent  pupils,  of 
yrhtm  the  most  celebrated  are  Kalkbrenner, 
H^U,  &ther  and  son,  Chaullea,  Henri  le  Moine, 
lod  Mme.  Benaud  d' Allen,  and  lasty  though 
sot  leaaty  his  own  more  famous  son,  AdolpSbe 
ChirleB. 

Adam  was  a  remarkable  example  of  what  may 
he  done  hy  self -culture,  as  he  had  scarcely  any 
proCBBBonal  trainizig,  and  not  only  taught  him- 
self the  haip  and  violin,  and  the  art  of  com- 
pontioin,  bat  formed  his  excellent  style  as  a 
iniiiit  by  careful  study  of  the  works  of  the 
Bachi,  Handel,  Scarlatti,  Schobert,  and  later 
of  (SeDMDti  and  Mozart.  His  '  M^thode  de 
doigti'  (Paris,  1798)  and  'Mi^thode  Kouvelle 
poor  le  Piano*  (1802),  have  passed  through  many 

[M.C.C.] 
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ADAMBERGEB,  Valenttit.  Singer,  bom 
at  Mmich  July  6,  1743.  Bemarkable  for  his 
iplendid  tenor  voice  and  admirable  method.  He 
«ai  taoght  nnging  by  Yalesi,  and  at  his  instance 
vent  to  Italy,  where  he  met  with  great  success 
usder  the  Italianiaed  name  of  Adamonti.  He 
VM  recalled  to  Vienna  by  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
and  made  his  fint  appearance  in  German  opera 
•t  the  Hof-mid-Katiofnal-Theater  there  on  Aug. 
31, 17^.  In  the  intenm  however  he  had  visited 
hjuim,  where  he  sang  in  Sacchini's  'Creso*  at 
the  King's  Theatre  in  1 777.  In  1 789  he  entered 
the  Imperial  Chapel.  Later  in  life  he  became 
^wwud  as  a  teacher  of  singing.  It  was  for 
him  that  Momi  composed  the  part  of  Belmonte 
in  the  'Seraglio,*  as  well  as  the  fine  airs  'Per 
P^'  'Aoia  che  intomo,'  and  '  A  te,  fia  tante 
fflhud'  (Davidde  Penitente).  He  also  appeared 
iathe'Sdianspiel-IMrector'  of  the  same  master. 
In  1783  he  married  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of 
Jaoqnet  the  actor,  herself  a  noted  actress.  She 
M 1804.  Uu  daughter  Antoine,  also  a  player, 
a  woDsn  of  much  talent  and  amiability,  was 
^^Bttothed  to  Kdmer  the  poet,  but  their  union 
*M  prevented  by  his  deau  in  action,  Aug.  26, 
18x3,  •fter  whidi,  181 7,  she  married  Jos.  Ameth, 
^0^  to  the  imperial  cabinet  of  antiquities. 
V^  and  oihera  give  Adamberger*s  name  Joseph, 
nd  his  death  as  on  June  7, 1803 — both  incorrect. 
He  died  m  Vienna,  Aug.  34, 1804,  aged  sixty-one. 
Manrt^s  letters  contain  frequent  references  to 
wffl,  and  always  of  an  affectionate  and  intimate 
c^vaeter.  Ihrongh  all  the  difficulties  and  vi- 
fwtndei  of  thea^ical  life,  nothing  occurred  to 
tttflrmpt  their  intercourse,  though  evidence  is 
iot  wtating  that  Adambeigec*8  temper  was  none 


of  the  best.  Mozart  took  his  advice  on  musical 
matters,  and  on  one  occasion  names  him  as  a  man 
'  of  whom  Germany  may  well  be  proud.'  [C.  F.  P.] 

ADAMI  DA  BOI^ENA,  Aitdbia.  Bom 
at  Bolsena,  1663.  On  the  recommendation 
of  Cardinal  Ottoboni  (Corelli  s  patron)  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  Pope's  chapel,  and 
acting  professor  of  music.  While  in  this  post 
Adami  wrote  '  Osservazioni  per  ben  regolare  il 
Goro  dei  Cantori  della  Capella  Ponteficia,*  etc., 
(Rome,  171 1 ),  which  is  in  reality  a  history  of 
the  Papal  chapel,  with  twelve  portraits  and 
memoirs  of  the  principal  singers.  He  dief, 
July  32,  174a,  much  esteemed  both  as  a  man 
and  a  musician.  [C.  F.  P.] 

ADAMS,  Thomas,  was  bom  Sept.  5.  1785. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  music,  under  Dr. 
Busby,  at  eleven  years  of  age.  In  i8oa  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  organist  of  Carlisle 
Chapel,  Lambeth,  which  he  held  until  1814,  in 
which  year  (on  March  a  a)  he  was  elected,  after 
a  competition  in  playing  with  twenty-eight  other 
candidates,  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul's, 
Deptford.  On  the  erection  of  the  churdh  of  St. 
Gieoige,  Camberwell,  in  1834,  Adams  was  chosen 
as  its  oiganist,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  church 
(March  36, 1814),  an  anthem  for  five  voices,  'Ohow 
amiable  are  Thy  dwellings,'  composed  by  him  for 
the  occasion,  was  performed.  In  1833  he  was  ap- 
pointed oiganist  of  the  then  newly  re-built  church 
of  St.  Dunstaninthe  West,  Fleet  Street,  which 
post  he  held,  conjointly  with  that  of  Camber- 
well,  until  his  death.  F^m  their  oommencement 
Adams  for  many  years  superintended  the  annual 
evening  performances  on  the  Apollonioon,  a  large 
chamber  organ  of  peculiar  construction  (containing 
both  keys  and  barrels),  and  of  great  power,  built  by 
Flight  and  Robson,  and  first  exhibited  by  them 
at  their  mauufiactory  in  St.  Martin's  liaue  in 
18x7.  For  a  period  of  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  Adams  occupied  a  very  prominent  posi- 
tion as  a  performer  on  the  organ.  Excelling  in 
both  the  strict  and  free  styles,  he  possessed  a 
remarkable  faculty  for  extcanporising.  His  ser* 
vices  were  in  constant  requisition  by  the  organ,- 
builders  to  exhibit  the  qualities  of  their  newly 
built  organs,  prior  to  iheie  removal  from  the 
factories  to  their  places  of  destination.  On  such 
occasions  the  factories  were  crowded  by  pro- 
fessors and  amateurs,  anxious  of  witnessing  the 
perforaiances,  and  Adams  played  from  ten  to 
twelve  pieces  of  the  most  varied  kind,  including 
two  or  three  extemporaneous  effusions,  not  only 
with  great  effect,  but  often  with  remarkable  ex- 
hibition of  contrapuntal  skill,  and  in  a  manner 
which  enraptured  his  hearers.  Even  in  so  small 
a  field  as  the  interludes  then  customary  between 
the  verses  of  a  psalm  tune,  he  would  exhibit  this 
talent  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Adams  was  a 
composer  for,  as  well  as  a  performer  on,  his  instru- 
ment. He  published  many  organ  pieces,  fugues, 
and  voluntaries,  besides  ninety  interludes,  and 
several  variations  on  popular  themes.  He  also 
published  numerous  variations  for  the  piano- 
forte, and  jnany  vocal  pieces,  consisting  of  short 
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anthems,  liyiiinB,  and  Bacred  songs.  Besides  his 
published  works,  Adams  oomposed  several  other 
pieces  of  various  descriptions,  which  yet  remain 
in  manuscript.  He  died  Sept.  15,  1858.  His 
youngest  son,  Edgar  Adams,  follows  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father,  and  holds  the  appointment 
of  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry, 
near  GuildhaU.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ADCOCK,  James,  a  native  of  Eton,  Bucks, 
was  bom  in  1 778.  In  1 786  he  became  a  chorister 
in  St.  Geoige*s  Chapel,  Windsor,  under  William 
Webb  (and  afterwards  under  Dr.  Aylward),  and 
in  Eton  College  Chapel  under  William  Sex- 
ton. In  1 797  he  was  appointed  lay  derk  in  St. 
George^s  Chapel,  and  in  1 799  obtained  a  similar 
appointment  at  Eton.  He  soon  afterwards  re- 
signed those  places  and  went  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  choirs 
of  Trinity,  St.  John's,  and  King's  Colleges.  He 
afterwards  became  master  of  the  choristers  of 
King's  College.  He  died  April  30,  i860.  Ad- 
cock  published  several  glees  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, and  'The  Budiments  of  Singing,*  with 
about  thirty  solfeggi  to  assist  persons  wishing 
to  sing  at  sight.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ADDISON,  John,  the  son  of  an  ingenious 
village  mechanic,  at  an  early  age  displayed  a 
taste  for  music,  and  learned  to  play  upon  several 
instruments.  Having,  about  1 793,  married  Miss 
Willems,  a  niece  of  Keinhold,  the  bass  singer,  a 
lady  possessed  of  a  fine  voice  and  considerable 
taste,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  pursuing  music  as 
a  profession.  Soon  after  her  marriage  Mrs.  Ad- 
dison made  a  successful  appearance  at  Yauxhall 
Gardens.  Addison  then  went  with  his  wife  to 
Liverpool,  where  he  entered  on  his  professional 
career  as  a  performer  on  the  double  bass,  an  in- 
strument to  which,  as  an  orchestral  player,  he 
afterwards  coniined  himself.  From  Liverpool  they 
went  to  Dublin,  where  Addison  soon  became 
director  of  the  amateur  orchestra  of  the  private 
theatre,  and,  from  having  to  arrange  the  music, 
improved  himself  in  composition.  After  fulfilling 
other  engagements  in  Liverpool  and  Dublin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Addison  came  to  London,  where,  on 
Sept.  17.  1796,  the  latter  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  as  Bosetta  in  *Love  in  a  Vil- 
lage,' and  afterwards  performed  other  characters. 
In  1797  they  went  to  Bath,  where  Mrs.  Addison 
studied  under  Bauzzini.  After  a  three  years' 
engagement  in  Dublin,  they  proceeded  to  Man- 
chester, where  Addison  was  induced  to  abandon 
the  musical  profession  and  embark  in  the  cotton 
manufacture.  In  this,  however,  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  soon  resumed  his  profession.  After 
a  brief  sojourn  in  the  provinces  he  returned  to 
London,  and  engaged  with  Michael  Kelly  as  ma- 
nager of  his  music  business.  He  was  also  en- 
gaged at  the  Italian  Opera  and  the  Ancient  and 
Viical  Concerts  as  a  double  bass  player.  In  1805 
he  made  himself  known  as  a  composer,  by  the 
music  to  Skeffington's  'Sleeping  Beauty.'  He 
afterwards  composed  several  pieces  for  the  Ly- 
ceum, and  oomposed  and  adapted  others  for  Covent 
garden  Theatre,    On  March  3,  1815,  a  short 


sacred  musical  drama  entitled  'Elijah  raiaii^ 
the  Widow's  Son,'  adapted  by  Addison  to  music 
by  Winter,  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
in  the  series  oi  Lenten  oratorios,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Sir  George  Smart.  Addison  next  em- 
ployed himself  as  a  teacher  of  singing,  and  in 
that  capacity  instructed  many  singers  who  main- 
tained very  creditable  positions  in  their  profeBsion : 
amongst  others,  James  Pyne,  Pearman.  Leoni 
Lee,and  Thomas  Millar.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  on  Jan.  30,  1844.  His  principal  dramatic 
compositions  are  *The  Sleeping  B^uty,*   1805; 

*  The  Bussian  Impostor,*  1809:  'My  Aunt.' 
1 81 3;  'Two  Words,*  1 816;  'Free  and  Easy,* 
1816  ;  '  My  Uncle,'  1817  ;  'Bobinet  the  Bandit,' 

*  Bose  d' Amour,*  an  adaptation  of  Boieldiea's 
opera  of  that  name,  1818.  He  was  one  of  the  six 
composers  who  contributed  the  music  to  Charles 
Dibdin  the  younger's  opera,  'The  Farmer^s 
Wife,'  in  1814.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ADDITIONAL  ACCOMPANIMENTS.  In 
the  published  scores  of  the  older  masters, 
especially  Bach  and  Handel,  much  is  to  be 
met  with  which  if  performed  exactly  as  printed 
will  fail  altogether  to  realise  the  intentions  of 
the  composer.  Tiiis  arises  partly  from  the 
difference  in  the  composition  of  our  modem 
orchestras  as  compared  with  those  employed 
a  century  nnd  a  half  ago  ;  partly  alK>  fin»m 
the  fact  that  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
write  out  in  many  cases  little  more  than  a 
skeleton  of  the  music,  leaving  the  details  to  be 
filled  in  at  performance  from  the  '  figured  hasa.' 
The  parts  for  the  organ  or  harpnchord  were 
never  written  out  in  full  except  when  these  in- 
struments  had  an  important  solo  part ;  and  even 
then  it  was  frequently  the  custom  only  to  write 
the  upper  part  and  the  bass,  leaving  the 
harmomes  to  be  supplied  from  the  figures  by  the 
player.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  solo  for  the 
organ  in  Handers  Organ  Concerto  in  G  minor 
No.  I,  is  thus  written  in  the  score : — 
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It  is  evident  from  the  figures  here  given  that 
the  passage  is  intended  to  be  played  in  the  fol- 
lowing, or  some  similar  way, 
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and  that  a  performer  who  confined  himself  to 
the  printed  notes  would  not  give  the  effect  whidi 
Handel  designed.  Similar  instances  may  be  foand 
in  nearly  all  the  works  of  Bach  and  Handel,  in 
many  of  which  nothing  whatever  but  a  figiued 
bass  is  given  as  a  clue  to  the  form  of  aooom- 
paniment.  At  the  time  at  which  these  works 
were  written  the  art  of  playing  from  a  fi^^uied 
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hus  wu  10  geaerftllj  itadied  that  any  good 
uufliciaii  VFOvld  be  able  to  reproduce,  at  least 
a{)pn)xiii)alel7,  the  intentions  of  the  composer 
bom  aucb  indications  as  the  score  supplied.  But 
wben,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  modem 
orchestra,  tiie  increased  importance  given  to  the 
iostruiuental  portion  of  the  music,  and  the  re- 
nltont  custom  which  has  prevailed  from  the 
time  of  Haydn  down  to  our  own  day  of  writing 
oat  in  full  all  pnrts  which  were  MUgato—u  e. 
Becoeaiy  to  the  completeness  of  the  music — the 
art  of  pLiying  from  a  figured  bass  ceased  to  be 
eommonly  practised,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
vboever  presided  at  the  oigan  or  piano  at  a  per- 
Ibmumoe  to  complete  the  score  in  a  satisfactory 
Banner.  Hence  arose  the  necessity  for  additional 
•eooiDpsniments  in  which  the  parts  which  the 
composer  has  merely  indicated  are  given  in  full,  in- 
stead of  their  being  left  to  the  discretion  (or  indis- 
cretion, as  the  case  might  be)  of  the  performer. 

2.  There  are  two  methods  of  writing  additional 
■ooompuiiments.  The  first  is  to  write  merely  a 
psrt  for  the  oi^n,  as  Mendelssohn  has  done 
vHh  GO  much  taste  and  reserve  in  his  edition  of 
'Israel  in  Egypt,*  published  for  the  London 
Hsndel  Society.  There  is  more  than  one  reason, 
iKnrever,  for  doubting  whether  even  his  aocom- 
ptaiment  would  succeed  in  bringing  out  the 
true  intentions  of  the  composer.  In  the  first 
pUoe,  our  modem  orchestras  and  choruses  are  so 
iiioeb  laiger  tiian  those  mostly  to  be  heard  in 
the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel,  that  the  effect 
of  the  combination  with  the  oigan  must 
necessarily  be  different.  An  organ  part  filling 
vp  the  hannony  played  by  some  twenty  or 
t«enty-four  violins  in  unison  (as  in  many  of 
Huderi  longs)  and  supported  by  perhaps 
ivelve  to  sixteen  bass  instmments  will  sound 
very  different  if  there  is  only  half  that  number 
of  fttrings.  Bemdee,  our  modem  organs  often  differ 
Ittdij  less  from  tJiose  of  the  last  century  than 
cor  modem  orchestras.  But  there  is  another 
AaH  mote  weighty  reason  for  doubting  the  ad* 
^iatiihtj  of  sopplemeDting  the  score  by  such  an 
«tgan  put.  In  the  collection  of  Handel's  con- 
(hKtiag* scores,  purchased  some  twenty  years 
>aoe  by  M.  Scnoelcher,  is  a  copy  of  *&bul* 
wUch  contains  full  directions  in  Handel*s  own 
^^riting  for  the  employment  of  the  oi^n,  re- 
printed in  the  edition  of  the  German  Handel 
^'V'ciety;'  from  which  it  clearly  appears  that  it 
V4B  nowhere  used  to  fill  up  the  harmony  in  the 
aooompaaiment  of  the  sonars.  This  must  there- 
^x«  have  been  given  to  the  harpsichord,  an  in- 
ctniment  no  longer  in  use,  and  which,  if  it  were, 
would  not  combine  well  with  our  modem 
orchestn.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  such  an 
oqgan  part  as  Mendelssohn  has  written  for  the 
■iig8  in  'Xsrael/  appropriate  as  it  is  in  itself,  is 
lot  what  the  composer  intended. 

3.  Tlie  method  more  frequently  snd  also  more 
nooeasfully  adopted  is  to  fill  up  the  harmonies 
with  other  instruments— in  iact  to  rewrite  the 
score.    Among  the  earliest  examples   of  this 

*  JalnMidMr  iBr  MnrikallKlM  WlMMchftft,* 
I  •  kag  «iiklt  on  thli  MildMt* 


mode  of  treatment  are  Mozart's  additional  ao 
oompaniments  to  Handel's  'Messiah,*  'Alex- 
ander's Feast,'  'Ads  and  Gralatea,*  and  'Ode  for 
St.  Cecilia's  Day.'  These  works  were  arranged 
for  Bjiron  van  Swieten,  for  the  purpose  of  perforai- 
ances  where  no  organ  was  available.  W  hat  was 
the  nature  of  Mozart's  additions  will  be  seen  pre- 
sently ;  meanwhile  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
that  they  have  always  been  considered  models  of 
tiie  way  in  which  such  a  task  should  be  performed. 
Many  other  musicians  have  followed  Mozart's  ex- 
ample with  more  or  less  success,  among  the  chief 
being  Ignaz  Franz  Mosel,  who  published  editions 
of  *  Samson,*  'Jephtha,'  '  Belshazzar,*  etc.,  in 
which  not  only  additional  instrumentation  was 
introduced,  but  utterly  unjustifiable  alterations 
were  made  in  the  works  themselves,  a  movement 
from  one  oratorio  being  sometimes  transferred  to 
another;  Mendelssohi^  who  (in  early  life)  re- 
scored  the  '  Dettingen  Te  Deum,'  and  '  Ads  and 
Galatea';  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller,  Profiassor  G.  A. 
Macfiirren,  Sir  Michael  Costa,  Mr.  Arthur  ^uU 
livan,  and  last  (and  probably  be.st  of  all)  Robert 
Franz.  This  eminent  musidan  has  devoted 
spedal  attention  to  this  branch  of  his  art ;  and 
for  a  complete  exposition  of  the  system  on  which 
he  works  we  refer  our  readers  to  his  'Offener 
Brief  an  Eduard  Hanslick,'  etc.  (Leipzig,  Leuck- 
art,  1 871).  Franz  has  published  additional  ac- 
companiments to  Bach's  'Passion  according  to 
St.  Matthew,' '  Magnificat,*  and  several '  Kirch  en- 
cantaten,'  and  to  Handel's  'L' Allegro'  and  *  Ju- 
biUte.' 

4.  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
case  in  which  additions  are  needed  to  the  older 
scores  is  that  which  so  frequently  occurs  when 
no  instrumental  accompaniment  is  given  except- 
ing a  figured  bass.  This  is  in  Handel's  songs 
continually  to  be  met  with,  especially  in  ca- 
dences, and  a  few  examples  follow  of  the  various 
way  in  which  the  harmonies  can  be  fUled  up. 

At  the  end  of  the  air  *  Rejoice  greatly*  in  the 
'Messiah,'  Handel  writes  thus, — 
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Mozart  gives  the  harmonies  in  this  passage  to 
the  stringed  quartett,  as  follows : — 
2.  Via.  1  &  8 
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Sometimes  in  similar  panages  the  acoom- 
paniroent^t  are  given  to  a  few  wind  instniments 
with  chunning  effect,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
amples by  Mozart  For  the  sake  of  comparison 
we  shall  in  each  instance  give  the  score  in  its 
origgial  state  before  quoting  it  with  the  addi- 
tional parts.  Our  first  example  is  from  the 
dose  of  the  song  *  What  passion,  in  the  *  Ode  for 

St.  Cec  Ua  8  Day.' 

-  ,_  Handel. 
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In  the  first  of  the  foregoing  quotations  (No.  4> 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mozart  has  simply  added 
in  the  flute  and  bassoon  the  harmony  whidi 
Handel  no  doubt  played  on  the  harpdchord. 
In  the  next  (No.  6),  from  *He  was  despsed,' 
the  harmony  is  a  littJe  fuller. 

In  all  the  above  examples  the  treatment  of  the 
harmony  is  as  simple  as  possible.  When  similar 
passages  occur  in  Bach's  works,  however,  they 
require  a  more  polyphonic  method  of  treatment, 
as  is  proved  by  Fnmz  in  his  pamphlet  above 
referred  to.  A  short  extract  firom  the  *  Passion 
according  to  Matthew*  will  show  in  what  way 
his  music  can  be  advantageously  treated. 
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The  figures  here  give  the  clue  to  the  harmony, 
but  if  simple  chords  were  used  to  fill  it  up,  ns  in 
the  preceding  extracts,  they  would,  in  fVanz*s 
words,  '&11  as  heavy  as  lead  among  BacVs  paita^ 
and  find  no  support  among  the  constantly  moving 
basses.*  Franz  therefore  adopts  the  polyphonlo 
method,  and  completes  the  score  as  follows : — 
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Somewhat  resembling  the  exairples  given 
above  is  the  case  so  often  to  be  found  both  ii 
Bach  and  Handel  in  which  only  the  melody  an. 
the  bass  are  given  in  the  score.  There  is  hardly 
one  of  HandeFs  oratorios  which  does  not  contain 
several  songs  accompanied  only  by  violins  in 
unison  and  basses;  while  Bach  very  frequently 
accompanies  his  airs  with  one  solo  instrument^ 
either  wind  or  stringed,  and  the  basses.  In  sudi 
cases  it  is  sometimes  sufficient  merely  to  add  an 
inner  part;  at  other  times  a  somewhat  fuller 
score  is  more  effective.  The  following  quotations 
will  furnish  examples  of  both  methods. 
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Hahdzl,  <  Sharp  TioHns  proclaim.*     (Ode  for 

St.  Cecilia  8  Day.) 
rW.1,2  ^  ^  tr 


Bach,  '  Ich  hatte  viel  BekummemisB.* 
Oboe 


Handel,  'I  know  that  my  Redeemer  livefch.* 
yM.  1, 2  (Mesidah.) 

;sTrT?i^:i  I  rife 
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Ditto  (Mozabt). 
PtattoSolo 


In  the  first  of  these  extracts  nothing  is  added 
but  a  vioU  part;  in  the  second  Mozart  has 
doubled  the  first  violins  by  the  second  in  the 
lower  octave,  and  assigned  a  full  harmony  to  the 
three  solo  wind  instruments,  while  in  the  third 
Franz  has  added  the  string  quartett  to  the  solo 
oboe,  and  again  treated  the  parts  in  that  poly- 
phonic  style  which  experience  has  taught  him 
is  alone  suitable  for  the  fitting  interpretation 
of  Bach's  ideas. 

5.  In  all  the  cases  hitherto  treated,  the  melody 
being  given  as  well  aa  the  bass,  the  task  of  the 
editor  is  comparatively  easy.  It  is  otherwise 
however  when  (aa  is  sometimes  found  with 
Handel,  and  still  more  frequently  with  Bach) 
nothing  whatever  is  given  excepting  a  bass, 
especi^y  if,  as  often  happens,  this  bass  is  not 
even  figured.  In  the  following  quotation,  for 
example,  taken  from  Bach's  'Magnificat*  ('Quia 
fecit  mihi  magna*), 


it  is  obvious  that  if  nothing  but  the  bass  part 
be  played,  a  mere  caricature  of  the  composer's 
intentions  will  be  the  result.  Here  there  are  no 
figures  in  the  score  to  indicate  even  the  outline 
of  the  harmony.  The  difficulties  presented  by 
such  passages  as  these  have  been  overcome  in 
the  most  masterly  manner  by  Robert  Ii^ranz,  who 
fills  up  the  score  thus — • 
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rw.i.s 
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By  oomparmg  the  added  parte  (whicli,  to  save 
epaoe,  are  g^ven  only  in  compressed  score)  with 
the  original  baas,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
all  founded  on  suggestions  thrown  out,  so  to 
speak,  by  Bach  himself,  on  ideas  indicated  in  the 
bass,  and  it  is  in  obtaining  unity  of  design  by 
the  scientific  employment  of  Bach  s  own  material 
that  Franz  shows  himself  so  well  fitted  for  his 
self-imposed  labour.  It  has  been  slready  said 
that  Bach  requires  more  polyphonic  treatment 
of  the_part8  tlum  Handel.  The  following  extract 
from  Franz*s  score  of  *L* Allegro'  ('Come,  but 
keep  thy  wonted  state*)  wUl  show  the  different 
method  in  which  he  fills  up  a  figured  baas  in 
Handel's  music.    The  origixial  stands  thus — 
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which  Franz  completes  in  this  manner — 
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Here  it  will  be  seen  there  in  no  attempt  at 
imitative  writing  Nothing  is  done  beyond 
harmonising  Handel's  bass  in  four  parte.  The 
harmoniej  are  given  to  darineto  and  bassoons  in 
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order  that  the  first  entry  of  the  strings,  wbidi 
tUces  place  in  the  third  bar,  may  produce  th« 
contrast  of  tone-colour  designed  by  the  composer. 
6.  It  is  quite  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
such  an  article  as  the  present  to  deal  exhaustively 
with  the  subject  in  hand;    Plough  has,  it  is 
hoped,  been  said  to  indicate  in  a  general  manner 
some  of   the  various  ways  of  filling   up   the 
orchestration  from  a  figured  bass.    This  however, 
though  perhaps  the  most  important,  is  by  no 
means  the  only  case  in   which  additional  ao- 
companimento  are  required  or  introduced.    It 
was  mentioned  above  that  the  composition  of  the 
orchestra  in  the  days  of  Bach  and  Handel  wsi 
very  different  firom  that  of  our  own  time.    Thii 
is    more    o^iecially  the  case  with  Bach,  who 
employs  in  his  scores  many  instrumente  now 
altogether  fiillen  into  disuse.    Such  ai^e  the  viol* 
d'amore,  the  viola  da  gamba,  the  oboe  d'amore, 
the  oboe  da  caocia  (which  he  sometimes  calls  the 
'  taille '),  and  several  others.     In  ad«^ting  then 
works  for  performance,  it  is  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute for  these  obsolete  instrumente  as  &r  ss 
possible  their  modem  equivalents.    Besides  tbis, 
both  Handel  and  Bach  wrote  for  the  tnunpets 
passages  which  on  the  instrumente  at  present 
employed  in  our  orchestras  are  simply  impos- 
sible.  Bach  frequently,  and  Handel  occasionally, 
writes  the  trumpet  parte  up  to  C  in  alt,  and 
both  require  finom  the  players  rapid  passages  in 
high  notes,  the  execution  of  which,  even  where 
possible,    is    extremely    uncertain.      Thus,    in 
probably  the  best-known  piece  of  sacrei  music 
in  the  world,   the    Hallelujah  chorus    in    the 
'Messiah,*  Handel  has  written  D  in  alt  for 
the  first  trumpet,  while  Bach  in  the  'Cum  Sancto 
Spiritu '  of  his  great  Mass  in  B  minor  has  even 
taken  the  instrument  one  note  higher,  the  whole 
first  trumpet  part  as  it  stands  being  absolutely 
unplayable.    In  such  cases  as  these  it  becomes 
necessary  to  re-write  the  trumpet  parts,  giving 
the  higher  notes  to  some  other  instrument.    ThoM 
is  what  Franz  has  done  in  his  editions  of  Bach's 
'Magnificat'  and  ' Pfingsten-Cantate,*  in  which 
he  has  used  two  clarinete  in  C  to  reinforce  and 
assist  the  trumpet  parte.    The  key  of  both  pieces 
being  D,   the  clarinete  in*  A  would  be  those 
usually  employed ;  the  C  clarinete  are  here  used 
instead,  because  their  tone,  though  leas  rich,  is 
more  piercing,  and  therefore  approximates  more 
closely  to  that  of  the  high  notes  of  the  trumpet. 
One  example  firom  the  opening  (^orus  of  the 
'Magnificat'  will  show  how   the  arrangement 
is    effected.    Bach's    trumpet   parte   and  their 
equivalente    in    Franz's    score    will    alone   b» 
quoted. 


Bach. 


Trombe  2, 8  In  2> 


^^ 
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It  ia  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  amount' 
of  rererenoe  for  the  author*B  intentioiia  shown 
n  the  Above  arrangement  haa  not  always  been 
c^inoed  e?eD  by  great  musicians  in  dealing  with 
ue  noRi  of  others.  Mozart^  in  his  arrangement 
of  tbe '  Mesaah/  thought  fit  to  rewrite  the  song 
'Hie  tmmpet  shall  sound,*  though  whatever 
p^KtMle  it  may  have  presented  to  &b  trumpeter 
it  haa  been  often  proved  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harper 
tad  others  that  Handel's  trumpet  part,  though 
^ifficD|ti  is  certainly  not  impossible.  Mendels- 
•*B,  in  his  score  of  the  'Dettingen  Te  Deum,' 
MS  ahered  (and  we  venture  to  think  entirely 
«P<wlt)  several  of  the  very  characteristic  trumpet 
parts  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the 
^f^tk.  As  one  example  out  of  several  that  might 
be  <{uoted,  we  give  the  opening  symphony  of  the 
cmts'ToOieeCherubin.'  Handel  writes 
ITrombe 
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These  trumpet  parts  are  assuredly  not  easy; 
still  they  are  practicable.  Mendelssohn  however 
alters  the  whole  passage  thus : — 
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and,  still  worse,  when  the  symphony  is  repeated 
in  the  original  by  oboes  and  bassoons,  the 
arranger  gives  it  to  the  full  wind  band  with 
trumpets  and  drums,  entirely  disregarding  the 
ideas  of  the  composer.  The  chief  objection  to 
be  urged  against  such  a  method  of  procedure 
as  the  above — so  unlike  Mendelssohn's  usual 
reverence  and  modesty ' — is  not  that  the  instru- 
mentation is  changed  or  added  to,  but  that  the 
form  and  character  of  the  passage  itself  is  altered. 
Every  arrangement  must  stand  or  fall  upon  its 
own  merits;  but  it  will  be  generally  aomitted 
that  however  allowable  it  may  be,  nay  more, 
however  necessary  it  frequently  is,  to  change 
the  dress  in  which  ideas  are  presented  to  us,  the 
ideas  themselves  should  be  left  without  modifica- 
tion. 

7.  Besides    the    cases    already    referred     to, 
passages  are  firequently  to  be  found,  especially  in 

>  Tha  Te  Deom  and  Ads  vere  liutnunented  hf  XenddaMhn  ai  an 
flurdae  for  Zeltar.  The  date  on  the  If  8.  of  Ada  b  Jannaiy  1829.  He 
menttoni  them  in  a  letter  to  Derrlent  In  I8BL  apeaklng  of  hli  addltiont 
to  the  Te  Deom  ai  '  interpolatiofia  of  a  Tery  aibltraiy  Mnd,  mistakes 
ai  I  now  ooBdder  them,  wUdi  I  am  anzloua  to  oonrect.'  It  h  a 
thwamt  pltlM  that  the  vork  dwold  have  been  pahfldied. 
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the  works  of  Bach,  in  which,  though  no  obsolete 
instrumento  are  employed,  and  though  everything 
is  perfectly  practicable,  the  effect,  if  played  aa 
written,  will  in  our  modem  orchestras  altogether 
differ  from  that  designed  by  the  composer. 
From  a  letter  written  by  Bach  in  1730^  we 
know  exactly  the  strength  of  the  band  for  which 
he  wrote.  Besides  ^e  wind  instruments,  it 
contained  only  two  or  at  most  three  first  and 
as  many  second  violins,  two  first  and  two  second 
violas,  two  violoncellos  and  one  double-bass,  thir^ 
teen  strings  in  all.  Against  so  small  a  force 
the  solo  passages  for  the  wind  instruments  would 
stand  out  with  a  prominence  which  in  our 
modem  orchestras,  often  containing  finom  fifty 
to  sixty  strings,  would  no  longer  exist ;  and  as 
all  the  parts  in  Bach's  music  are  almost  in- 
variably of  equal  importance,  it  foUows  that  the 
wind  parts  must  be  strengthened  if  the  balance 
of  tone  is  to  be  preserved.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  choruses.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, without  quoting  an  entire  page  of  one  of 
Bach's  scores,  to  give  an  extract  clearly  showing 
this  point.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  his 
works  will  recall  many  passages  of  the  kind. 
One  of  the  best  known,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  is  in  the  short  chorus 
'Lass  ihn  kreuzigen  in  the  'Passion  according 
to  Matthew.*  Here  an  important  counterpoint 
is  given  to  the  flutes  above  the  voices  and 
stringed  instruments.  With  a  very  small  band 
and  chorus  this  oountexpoint  would  doubtless  be 
heard,  but  with  our  large  vocal  and  instrumental 
forces  it  must  inevitably  be  lost  altogether. 
Franz,  In  his  edition  of  the  'Passion,'  has 
reinforced  the  flutes  by  the  upper  notes  of  the 
clarinets,  which  possess  a  great  similarity  of 
tone,  and  at  the  same  time  by  their  more  incisive 
quali^  make  themsdves  distinctly  heard  above 
tilie  other  instruments. 

8.  In  Handel's  orchestra  the  oigan  was  almost 
invariably  used  in  the  choruses  to  support  the 
voices,  and  give  fullness  and  richness  to  the 
general  body  of  tone.  Hence  in  Mozart's 
arrangements,  which  were  written  for  per- 
formance without  an  oigan,  he  has  supplied 
the  place  of  that  instrument  by  additional  wind 
parts.  In  many  of  the  choruses  of  the  '  Messiah' 
(.e.g.  *  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord,'  'Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,'  'But  thanks  be  to  God,'  etc.) 
the  wind  instruments  simply  fill  in  the  hannony 
as  it  may  fairly  be  conjectured  the  organ  would 
do.  Moreover,  our  ears  are  so  accustomed  to 
a  rich  and  sonorous  instrumentation,  that  this 
music  if  played  only  with  strings  and  oboes,  or 
sometimes  with  strings  alone,  would  sound  so 
thin  as  to  be  distastefuL  Hence  no  reasonable 
objection  can  be  made  to  the  filling  up  of  the 
harmony,  if  it  be  done  with  taste  and  contain 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
original. 

9.  There  yet  remains  to  notice  one  of  the  most 
interesting  points  connected  with  our  present 
subject.  It  not  seldom  happens  that  in  additional 
accompaniments  new  matter  is  introduced  foB 

'0MBItt«r,  'JobumMbMtianBwli,'U.]fta. 


which  no  warrant  can  be  found  in  the  originaL 
Sometimes  the  composer's  idea  is  modified,  some* 
times  it  is  added  to.  Mozart's  scores  of  Handel 
are  full  of  examples  of  this  kind ;  on  the  other 
hand  Franz,  the  most  conscientious  of  arrangers, 
seldom  allows  himself  the  least  liberty  in  this 
respect.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
absolute  rule  in  tlus  matter;  the  only  test  is 
success.  Few  people,  for  instance,  would  object 
to  the  wonderAdly  beautiful  wind  parts  which 
Mozart  has  added  to  'The  people  that  walked 
in  darkness,'  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  are  l^  no  means  Handelian  in  character. 
It  IS,  so  to  speak,  Mozart's  gloss  or  oommentaiy 
on  Handel's  music;  and  one  can  almost  fimcy 
that  could  Handel  himself  have  heard  it  he 
would  have  pardoned  the  liberty  taken  with  his 
music  for  the  sake  of  the  charming  effect  of  the 
additions.  So  again  with  the  trumpets  and 
drums  which  Mozart  has  introduced  in  the  song 
'  Why  do  the  nations.*  No  doubt  Handel  could 
have  used  them  had  he  been  so  disposed ;  but  it 
was  not  the  custom  of  his  age  to  employ  them 
in  the  accompaniments  to  songs,  and  hero  again 
the  excellence  of  the  effect  is  its  justificaUon. 
On  the  same  ground  may  be  defended  the  giving 
of  Handel's  violin  part  to  a  flute  in  the  air 
'  How  beautiful  are  the  feet,'  though  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  approve  of  the  change  Mozart  has 
made  in  the  air  and  chorus  'The  trumpet's  load 
clangour '  in  the  'Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,'  in 
whidi  he  has  given  a  great  portion  of  the 
important  trumpet  part  (which  is  imperatively 
called  for  by  the  words)  to  the  flute  and  oboe 
in  unison !  The  passages  above  referred  to  firom 
the  'Messiah*  are  so  weU  known  as  to  render 
quotation  superfluous;  but  two  less  fiMniliar 
examples  of  happily  introduced  additional  matter 
from  the  'Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day*  will  be 
interesting.    In  the  first  of  these, 
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from  the  song  'Sharp  violins  proclaim,'  it  will  be 
seen  that  Handel  has  written  merely  violins  and 
basses.  The  dissonances  which  Mozart  has  added 
in  the  viola  part. 
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are  of   the  most  excellent  effect,   well  suited 
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noreoTcr  to  the  obaracter  of  the  song  which 
trais  of  'jealous  pangs  and  desperation.*  Our 
last  ezfiract  will  be  from  the  song  '  What  passion 
csuDot  music  raise  and  quell  ? '  in  which  Mozart 
bas  added  piz&icato  choi^  for  the  strings  above 
the  obligsto  part  for  the  violoncello. 
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Handel. 
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10.  It  has  been  sud  already  that  additional 
aooompsniments  most  in  all  cases  be  judged 
vp(m  thdr  own  merits.  The  question  is  not 
vbeiher  but  how  they  should  be  written.  Their 
BeooBty  in  many  cases  has  been  shown  above ; 
and  th^  will  probably  continue  to  be  written 
to  the  end  of  time.  While  however  it  is 
impoaiUe  to  lay  down  any  absolute  law  as  to 
what  may  and  what  may  not  be  done  in  this 
i^esped)  there  are  two  general  principles  which 
iBaj  be  given  as  the  oondusion  of  the  whole 
natter.  Firsts  that  all  additions  to  a  score 
tterdy  iat  the  sake  of  increasing  the  noise  are 
abaolntely  indefensible.  At  many  operatic  per- 
fcrmsacei^  Mozart's  '  Don  Giovanni*  and  '  Figaro' 
are  given  with  oopiona  additional  accompaniments 
iir  trombones ;  and  a  conductor  has  even  been 
iDOvn  to  reinforce  the  score  of  Weber^s  overture 
to  'Eoiyanthe/  which  already  contains  the  full 
cm^ilaDent  of  brass,  with  two  comets  and  an 
fflmdade.  All  such  procedures  are  utterlv 
laartiatiG^  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
Aad  lastly,  no  one  who  writes  additional 
aoeompsniments  has  any  right  whatever  to 
tamper  with  the  original  tezt»  either  by  addirg, 
CQtting  out,  or  laigdy  modifying  passages.  By 
aU  means  let  such  additions  be  made  as  are 
Meded  to  adapt  the  music  to  our  modem 
leqnxiements,  but  let  the  changes  be  such  as 
to  brii^  oat  more  clearly,  not  to  obscure  or  alter 
the  thought  of  the  composer.    These  additions 


moreover  should  be  in  unison  with  the  spirit,  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  original.  To  hear,  as  is 
sometimes  to  be  heard,  Handel's  music  scored 
after  the  fiwhion  of  Verdi's  grand  operas  shows 
an  equal  want  of  artistic  fee&og  and  of  common 
sense  on  the  part  of  the  arranger.  Those 
additional  accompaniments  will  always  best  fulfil 
their  object  in  which  most  reverence  is  shown 
for  the  author's  original  intentions.  [£.  P.] 

A  DEUX  MAINS  (Fr.).  'For  two  hands.' 
A  term  applied  to  music  for  one  performer  on 
the  piano,  as  contradistinguished  from  A  quatbb 
MAIKS,  etc. 

ADL6ASSER,  Antov  Cajstan.  Bom  1728 
at  Inzell  in  Bavaria.  After  being  a  pupil  of 
Eberlin's,  he  was  sent  to  Italy  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg,  and  recalled  thence  to  the 
post  of  oiganist  to  the  cathedral  and  cembalist  to 
the  court  at  Salzburg,  where  he  died  Dec.  ai, 
1777,  frx>m  an  apoplectic  stroke  while  at  the 
organ.  Adlgasser  was  noted  both  as  organ  player 
and  contrapuntist.  His  works  remain  mostly  in 
MS.  The  principal  of  them  are  a  requiem,  a 
litany,  and  a  salve  regina.  [C.  F.  P.] 

AD  LIBITUM  (Lat.).  At  the  pleasure  of  the 
performer,  as  regards  time  and  expression.  In 
the  case  of  arrangements — *with  violin  or  flute 
ad  libitum' — it  signifies  that  the  solo  instrument 
may  be  left  out  or  exchanged  at  pleasure. 

ADLUN6,  Jacob,  bom  at  Bindersleben,  Er- 
furt, Jan.  14, 1699;  a  theologian,  scholar,  and  mu- 
sician. His  taste  for  music  came  late ;  the  clavier, 
organ,  and  theoiy,  he  learned  from  Christian 
Beichardt  the  organist,  who  though  not  a  musi- 
cian of  the  first  rank  was  traly  devoted  to  his 
art.  After  the  death  of  Buttstett  in  1727  Ad- 
lung  received  his  post  as  organist  of  the  Evan* 
gelical  chureh,  where  he  was  soon  known  for  his 
masterly  playing,  and  in  1741  became  professor 
at  the  Rathsgymnasium  of  Erfurt.  In  1736  his 
house  and  all  his  possessions  were  burnt,  but 
the  undaunted  man  was  not  discouraged.  He 
taught  both  music  and  language,  wrote  hugely 
and  well  on  music,  and  even  constmcted  in- 
struments with  his  own  hands ;  and  thus  made 
a  successful  resistance  to  adverse  fortune  till 
his  death,  July  5,  1763.  Three  of  his  works 
are  of  lasting  value  in  musical  literature:  (i) 
•Anleitung  zur  musik.  Gelahrtheit,'  with  a  pre- 
face by  Joh.  Ernst  Bach  (Erfurt,  1758);  a  2nd 
edition,  issued  after  his  death,  by  J.  A.  Hilleb 
(Leipeic,  1 783).  (2)  '  Musica  mechanica  Organ- 
OBdi,'  etc.  (Berlin,  1 768),  a  treatise  in  two  volumes 
on  the  structure,  use,  and  maintenance  of  the 
organ  and  davi-cymbalum.  This  contains  addi- 
tions by  J.  F.  Agbicola  and  J.  L.  Aibrecht,  a 
translation  by  the  former  of  a  treatise  on  the 
organ  by  Bbdos  di  Cellbs,  and  an  autobiogra- 
phy of  Adlung.  (3)  '  Musikalisches  Siebenge- 
stim' (Berlin,  1768).  (See  HiUer's  Lebensb.  ber. 
Musikgelehrten.)  [C.  F.  P.] 

ADOLFATI,  Akdbea,  bom  in  Venice  1711, 
date  and  place  of  death  unknown;  was  a  pupil  of 
Graluppi,  conductor  of  the  music  in  the  church 
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of  Santa  Maria  della  Salute  in  Yenioe,  and  in 
that  of  the  Annundfttion  at  Genoa,  the  latter 
firom  about  1750  till  hia  death.  His  principal 
operas  are  *  L'ArtaBene,'  '  L'Arianna,*  '  Adriano 
in  Sirift,'  and  '  La  Gloria  ed  il  Piacere,'  the  first 
produoed  in  Home  in  1743,  the  three  last  in 
Genoa  in  175&-1753.  He  left  also  sacred  com- 
positions, chiefly  Psalms.  *ArianiiA'  is  said  to 
contain  an  air  in  the  measure  of  five  beats  to 
the  bar.  [M.  C.  G.] 

ADRIEN,  or  ANDKIEN,  Mabtin  Josefh, 
called  Adriek  l'Aik^  bom  at  Li^  1766;  a 
baas  singer,  taking  alternate  parts  with  Charon 
at  the  opera  in  Paris  from  1785  to  1B04;  after- 
wards choirmaster  at  the  opera.  In  March  1833 
he  succeeded  Lalnd  as  professor  of  declamation 
at  the  £cole  Boyale  de  Musique,  and  died  in  the 
following  November,  a  victim  to  the  exaggerated 
system  of  declamation  then  in  vogue.  His  voice 
was  harsh,  and  his  method  of  singing  bad,  but 
he  had  merit  as  an  actor.  He  composed  the 
'Hymne  k  la  Victoire'  on  the  evacuation  of  the 
French  territory  in  1795,  and  the  hymn  to  the 
martyrs  for  liberty. 

His  brother  (name  unknown)  was  bom  at  Li^ 
1767 ;  published  five  collections  of  songs  (Paris, 
1 790  - 1  Bo 3),  and  was  for  a  short  time  choirmaster 
at  the  Theatre  Feydeau. 

Another  brother,  Febdikakd,  was  a  teacher  of 
singing  in  Paris,  choir-master  of  the  opera  (i  799- 
1801)  and  composer  of  songs.  [M.  C.  G.] 

A  DUE  (Ital.,  'In  two  parts*),  or  A  3.  This 
expression  is  used  in  two  exactly  opposite  ways 
in  orchestral  scores.  For  the  wind  instruments, 
for  which  two  parts  are  usually  written  on  the 
same  stave,  it  indicates  that  the  two  play  in  uni- 
son ;  for  the  strings,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shows 
that  the  whole  mass,  which  usually  plays  in  uni- 
son, is  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  the 
one  taking  the  upper  and  the  oUier  the  lower 
notes.  In  practice  there  is  never  any  difficulty 
in  seeing  which  meaning  is  intended.         [E.  P.] 

AELSTERS,  Georges  Jacques,  bom  of  a 
musical  family  at  Ghent,  1770,  died  there  1849  ; 
carilloneur  of  that  town  firazn  1788  to  1839;  for 
fifty  years  director  of  the  music  at  the  church 
of  St.  Martin,  and  composer  of  much  church 
music  stiU  performed  in  Flanders,  especially  a 
'Miserere.' 

AENGSTLTCH  (Germ,  'fearfully').  A  word 
which  calls  for  notice  here  only  on  account  of  its 
use  by  Beethoven  at  the  head  of  the  recitative 
in  his  Missa  Solennis,  'Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis 
peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis.*  In  this  most 
dramatic  and  emotional  part  of  his  great  work 
Beethoven  seems  to  realise  the  'prayer  for 
internal  and  external  peace*  which  he  gives  as 
a  motto  to  the  entire  '  Dona' :  the  fierce  blasts 
of  the  trumpets  alternating  with  the  supplications 
of  the  voices  bring  before  us  the  enemy  at  the 
very  gates.  As  in  the  case  of  Accelrbando 
Beethoven  has  accompanied  the  Crerman  word 
"with  its  Italian  equivalent  tramidamente, 
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lienne;    ItaL  Arpa  cPEolo;    Get,    Aeoltharfe 
Windkarfe.)    The  name  is  from  Aeolus  the  god 
of  the  wind.    The  instrument,  of  which  the  in- 
ventor is   unknown,  would  appear  to  owe  its 
origin  to  the  monochord,  a  string  stretched  upon 
two  bridges  over  a  soundboard.      The  'string 
happening  to  be  at  a  low  tension  and  exposed 
to  a  current  of  air  would  divide  into  various 
aliquot  parts  according  to  the  varying  strength 
of  the  current,   and  thus  g^ve  the  harmonics 
or   overtones   we   hear   in   the  music  of  this 
instrument.    Had  the  principle  of  the  ^Solian 
harp  never  been  discovered,  we  should  in  these 
days  of  telegraphy  have  found  it  out,  as  it  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  to  hear  musical  sounds 
from   telegraph    wires    which    become   audible 
through   the    posts   which    elevate   the  wires, 
and  assume  the  function  of  soundboards.     Once 
recognised   on    a   monochord,   it    would   be   a 
simple    process    to    increase    the    number    of 
strings,    which,    tuned    in    unison,    would    be 
difierently  affected  in  relation  to  the  curiBnt 
of  air  by  position,  and  thus  give  different  vi- 
brating segments,  forming  consonant  or  dissonant 
chords  as  the  pressure  of  wind  might  determine. 
That    musical    sounds   could    be    produced    by 
unaided  wind  has  been  long  known  in  the  East. 
According  to  tradition  King  David's  harp  {kinnor) 
sounded  at  midnight  when  suspended  over   his 
couch   in    the   north   wind  ;    and   in   an    old 
Hindu  poem,  quoted  by  Sir  William  Jones,  the 
vina,   or  lute  of  the  country  is  said  to  have 
produced  tones,  proceeding  by  musical  intervals, 
by  the  impulse  of  the  breeze.    In  the  present 
day  the  Chinese  have  kites  with  vibrating  strings, 
and  the  Malays  have  a  curious  ^olian  instrument, 
a  rough  bamboo  cane  of  considerable  height^ 
perforated  with  holes  and  stuck  in  the  ground. 
This  is  entirely  a  wind  contrivance,  but  they 
have  another  of  split  bamboo  for  strings.      (C. 
Engel,  'Musical   Instruments,*    1874,   P*   ^oo«) 
St.  Dunstan  of  Canterbury  is  said  to  have  hung 
his  harp  so  that  the  wind  might  pass  through  the 
strings,  causing  them  to  sound,  and  to  have  been 
accused  of  sorcery  in  consequence.    This  was  in 
the  loth  century.    It  was  not  until  the  17  th 
we  meet  with  the  .^k>lian  harp  itself.     Kircher 
(i6oa-i68o)  first  wrote  about  it.    He  speaks  of 
it  in  his  'Musurgia  Universalis'  as   being   a 
new  instrument  and  easy  to  construct^  and  as 
being  the  admiration  of  every  one.    He  describes 
the  sounds  as  not  resembling  those  of  a  stringed 
or  of  a  wind  instrument,  but  partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  both.    This  is  quite  true,  and  ap- 
plies to  any  stretched  string  the  sound  of  which 
IS  made  continuous  by  any  other  agency  than 
that  of  a  bow,  and  not  dying  away  as  we  usually 
hear  the  tones  of  pianofortes,  harps,  and  guitars. 
Thomson,  in  the  '  Castle  of  Indolence,'  in  wellr 
known  lines,   describes  the  .^Solian   harp,   but 
except  one  phrase,  'such  sweet,  such  sad,  snch. 
solemn  airs  divine,'  misses  the  elegiac  note  that 
distinguishes  the  instrument.    Matthew  Young, 
bishop  of  Clonfert,   in  his   'Enquiry  into   the 
Principal  Phenomena  of  Sounds  and   Musical 
Strings*  (17S4),  g^vos  full  particulars  of  it,  and 
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«ffin  %  iheoiy  of  its  generatiQii  of  BOtmd.    li 
ilM  guned  tttention    in  Germany  about    the 
Wne  time^  through  a  description  of  it  in  the 
fGottiiigen  Pocket  Calendar'^  fi)r  1793.    H.  G. 
fttAf  a  Gennan,  appears   to  have   bestowed 
most  attention  upon  the  effects  obtainable 
Tuying  the  oonstruction  and  stringing  of 
iEolian  harp ;  but  it  is  of  little  importance 
the  tone  be  a  little  louder  or  a  little 
the  impression  to  be  derived  from  the 
it  is  as  attainable  &om  one  of  simple 
as  from  double  harps,  or  from  one  with 
jhted  (spun)  strings  added. 
An  .Median  harp  is  usually  about  three  feet 
five  inches  broad,  and  three  inches  deep ;  of 
wood,  with  beech  ends  for  insertion  of  the 
and  hitch^pins^   and  with  two  narrow 
of  hard  wood  over  which  a  dozen  catgut 
sie  stretched.    These  are  tuned  in  the 
exact  unison  poesiblei,  or  the  beats  caused 
their  difference  would  be  disagreeable.    The 
sometimes  attached  to  ttme  by  inter- 
of  finnths  and  fifths   is   only   misleading, 
tenaon  should  be  low ;  in  other  words,  the 
be  rather  slack,   the  fundamental  note 
bdog  noticeable  when  the  instrument  sounds, 
ire  usually  two  soundholes  in  the  sound- 
tond.   The  ends  are  raised  above  the  strings 
ibout  an  inch^  and  support  another  pine  board, 
Vftveen  which  and  the  soundboard  tiie  draught 
irf  air  is  directed.      To  hear  the  .^olian  harp 
Ik  dboald  be  placed  across  a  window  sufficiently 
SMMd  to  admit  of  its  introduction,  and  situated 
miqudy  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.    The 
irauog  time  is  the  best^  as  the  feelings  are 
;fteii  more  attuned  to  the  chords  we  are  to 
iliteQ  to.    Hie  modifications  of  tone,  increasing 
•  Mid  decreasing  in  a  manner  inimitable  by  voices 
«  iBitraments,  are   perfectly  enchanting.      An 
^Htrament  prodadng  chords  by  the  wind  alone, 
vithont  our  mtsrference;,  stimulates  the  fituicy,  and 
h  in  itadf  an  attractive  phenomenon.   The  sounds 
I  >n  10  pare  and  perfectly  in  tune,  that  no  tuning 
i  VB  oii^t  accomplish  oould  rival  it.    For  we  have 
1  Inn  lot  tempered  intervals  but  the  natxural  tones 
tf  the  stringB,  the  half  or  octave,  tlie  third  or 
^Bierval  of  the  twelfth,  and  so  on,  in  an  arith- 
>Mtieal  progression,  up  to  the  sixth  divinon, 
tha  whofe  vibrating  length  being  taken  as  the 
fix^wa  are  listening  to  full  and  perfect  bar- 
ttny.    But  the  next^  the  seventh,  still  in  oon- 
MBttce  with  the  lowest  note^  in  effect  not  unlike 
tte  dnii  tad  minor  sixth,  but  still  more  mourn- 
H  ii  to  our  ears  transcendental,  as  our  musical 
>J*te  does  not  know  it :  and  it  would  be  too 
BBdi  oat  of  tune  with  other  intervals  conso- 
^it  to  the  key-note  for  admission  to  our  scales. 
We  sre  impressed  with  it  as  by  a  wail — in  the 
*wd8  of  Coleridge  a  'sweet  upbraiding,'  ('The 
^Eoliaa  Haip^*  Poems,  i.  190)— to  be  followed  as 
isa  wind-pressure  increases  by  more  and  more 
ttgry  notes  as  we  mount  to  those  dissonances  in 
the  noct  higher  octave,  especially  the  eleventh 
aad  thirteenth  overtones  that  alternate  and  seem 
V>  shriek  and  howl  until  tiie  abating  gust  of  wind 
raffen  the  lower  beautiful  harmonies  to  pre- 


dominate again.  The  mind  finds  in  this  return  a 
choral  echo  as  of  some  devotional  antiphon,  at  least 
this  has  been  the  writer's  experience,  and  not  the 
mingling  of  violins,  flutes,  harps,  and  chromatic 
sequences  by  which  some  have  described  it.  The 
.^Ejolian  harp  is  nature's  music ;  man's  music  is 
an  art,  implying  selection.  He  chooses  intervals 
to  construct  hu  scales  with,  and  avoids  ratios 
that  do  not  coincide  with  his  instinctive  feeling 
or  intention.  [A.  J.  H.] 

jSXDLIANMODE.  The  i^lians.  who  migrated 
from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor  in  the  lath  century 
B.O.,  have  the  credit  of  improving  the  system 
of  the  Greek  music  by  the  addition  of  another 
TETRACHORD.  Very  great  uncertainty  obscures 
this  subject;  indeed  from  the  earliest  records 
we  can  find,  it  would  seem  that  from  time  to 
time  the  Greek  modes  experienced  those  changes, 
r^arded  by  some  as  deteriorations,  by  others 
(probably)  as  improvements,  to  which  all  living 
art  is  necessarily  subject.  Whether  they  owed 
their  original  impressiveness  to  the  varieties  of 
their  intervals,  or  to  some  kind  of  prosodaic  time 
peculiar  to  each,  or  to  the  combination  of  both, 
we  read  the  following  eulogy  on  their  native 
energy,  and  also  a  lament  over  their  too  general 
neglect,  in  a  quotation  cited  by  Dr.  Bumey  from 
Heraclides  of  Pontus,  a  contemporary  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  (about  335  B.C.).  Describing 
what  he  then  styled  the  three  most  ancient 
modes,  he  says,  'the  Dorian  is  grave  and 
magnificent,  neither  too  diffusive,  gay,  nor 
varied ;  but  severe  and  vehement.  The  kalian 
\a  grand  and  pompous,  though  sometimes  sooth- 
ing, as  it  is  used  for  the  breaking  of  horses,  and 
the  reception  of  guests ;  and  it  has  likewise  an 
air  of  simplicity  and  confidence,  suitable  to 
pleasure,  love,  and  good  cheer.  Lastly,  the 
Ionian  is  neither  brilliant  nor  effeminate,  but 
rough  and  austere;  with  some  degree  however 
of  elevation,  force,  and  energy.  But  in  these 
times,  since  the  corruption  of  manners  has 
subverted  evexything,  the  true,  original,  and 
specific  qualities  peculiar  to  each  mode  are  lost.* 
(Dissertation  on  the  Music  of  the  Ancients,  4to., 
p.  60).  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  Greek  modee^ 
we  have  their  counterparts  and,  as  it  were,  their 
living  descendants  in  the  Eoolesiastioal  Modxb 
whi<£  stiU  bear  their  names,  and  are,  most 
likely,  if  not  the  same,  yet  the  legitimate 
inheritors  of  their  peculiar  lineaments ;  nor  to 
fit  audience  in  the  present  day  are  they  found 
destitute  of  their  parents*  varied  and  attractive 
characteristics. 

The  authentic  .^Elolian  mode — or,  as  it  is  often 
called,  the  Hyper-iEolian — as  we  now  know  it,  is 
the  ninth  of  tne  churoh  modes,  scales,  or  tones, 
as  they  are  variously  called.  Its  notes  range 
thus — as  in  the  modem  minor  scale,  though 
without  any  accidentals  in  ascending : — 

.     The  Hyper-^olian  Mode.    Authentic 
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and  itfl  m^odies  are  ocmtamed  within  the  octave 
from  A  to  A.  The  division  of  the  scale  is 
'harmonicy*  Le.  the  diapente  (A  to  E)  ia  below 
the  diateasaron  (E  to  A).  Thus  the  final  ia  A, 
and  the  dominant  £. 
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Ita  plagal  mode  ia  called  the  Hypo-.^k)lian,  and 
haa  the  'arithmetioil*  diviaion,  i.  e.  the  diatessaron 
below  the  diapente.  Here  the  final  ia  A,  and 
the  dominant  U  :— 

The  ffypo-jEolian  Mode.    PlagaL 


with  its  diateaaaron  and  diapente : — 
^'  -  -     ^ 


The  melodies  in  the  Hypo--^Jolian  mode  range 
from  the  fourth  below  to  the  fifth  above  the  final 
A.  The  dominant  ia  C  in  this  plagal  mode, 
according  to  the  rule  that  'the  dominants  of 
the  plagal  modea  are  idwaya  the  third  below 
the  dominanta  of  the  relative  authentic,  unless 
thia  third  happens  to  be  B,  when  the  nearest 
sound  0  ia  substituted  for  it/  as  appears,  for 
example,  in  the  eighth  mode. 

The  pitch  of  the  authentic  .^Jolian  scale  being 
higher  than  is  convenient  for  many  voices  led  to 
its  bein?  often  transposed  a  fifth  lower  by  the 
use  of  the  B  flat.  The  scale  will  thus  begin  on 
D,  and  the  semitones  (as  in  our  modem  minor 
■cales)  will  faM  in  tiie  same  places  as  before,  viz. 
between  the  second  and  third,  and  fifth  and  sixth 
notes  of  the  scale. 
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In  this  position  the  JSolian  mode  is  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Dorian,  or  first  mode,  with 
•whichf  when  thus  transposed,  it  corresponds, 
except  in  the  upper  tetrachord,  the  semitone  of 
ifrhiim  in  the  Dorian  mode  fiiUs  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  notes  of  the  scale.  The  transposed 
final  is  D,  and  the  dominant  A,  as  in  the  first 
mode,  but  the  semitones  &11  (as  in  the  un- 
transposed  position)  between  the  second  and 
third  of  the  scale  (E  and  F),  and  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  (A  and  B  b). 

The  service-books  contain  hymns,  antiphons, 
etc.,  which,  though  belonging  origixially  to  this 
^olian  mode,  are  aometimes  ascribed  to  the  two 
Dorian  modea ;  and  the  acale  of  the  Hypo-Dorian 
ia  the  aame  as  that  of  the  Hyper-iEolian,  but  au 
octave  lower,  and  having  of  course  ita  own  plag^al 
character  and  treatment^  and  thua  differing 
from  the  authentic  Hyper-.^k}lian. 

Examples  of  the  ^olian  mode  may  be  found 
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in  the  chorales  'Pner  natua  in  BetUdieiii,' 
No.  12,  and  '  Herzliebster  Jeau,'  No.  iii,  ol 
Bach*s '  371  Ghoralgesange.*  The  latter  ia  from 
the  St.  John  Passion.  Mozart'a  Requiem  may 
be  aaad  almost  to  begin  and  end  with  &e  JEolian 
acale,  for  the  'Te  decet  hynmna'  and  'Lnx 
Sterna*  which  fonn  ao  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  first  and  last  movements  are  given  in  the 
melody  of  the  'Tonus  Peregiinus,*  which  is 
founded  directly  on  this  scale. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  fiem 
the  earliest  date  of  any  kind  of  oountetpoint 
the  ancient  tones  have  been  harmonised  both 
in  the  organ  accompaniment,  and,  for  aome 
portiona  of  the  divine  service,  in  vocal  parts; 
and  although,  fix)m  the  vast  quantity  of  Gregorian 
music  used  in  the  antiphonars,  puJters,  hymna- 
ries,  etc.,  of  the  Western  churches,  it  is  found 
expedient  to  use  vocal  uniaons  (or  octaves)  with 
organ  accompaniment  in  all  ordinary  aervioei, 
yet  the  psalm  tones  have  for  centuries  been  song 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel  (where  there  is  no  organ  nor 
other  instrument)  with  vocal  harmonies  in  three 
parts,  to  which  Baini  added  a  fourth  part  for  the 
soprano.  GafForius  arranged  them  in  the  15th 
century,  and  the  style  of  vocal  aooompanimrat 
called  Faux-boubdon,  in  which  he  aet  them,  had 
grown  up  gradually  and  very  generally  in  the 
churches,  most  probably  from  the  first  invention 
and  subsequent  improvements  of  the  organ. 
Some  intimations  of  this  are  contained  in  the 
'Micrologus*  of  Guide  Aretino,  written  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  1 1  th  centuzy.  [T.  H.] 

.MOLINA.  A  small  and  simple  'free  reed' 
instrument,  invented  about  1829  by  MesBri. 
Wheatstone.  It  consisted  of  a  few  bee  reeds, 
which  were  fixed  into  a  metal  plate  and  blown 
by  the  mouth*  As  each  reed  was  furnished  with 
a  separate  aperture  for  supplying  the  wind,  a 
simple  melody  could  of  course  be  played  by 
moving  the  instrument  backwards  and  forwards 
before  the  mouth.  Its  value  for  artistic  purposes 
waa  nil;  its  ozdy  interest  is  a  historical  one, 
as  being  one  of  tiie  earliest  attempts  to  make 
practical  use  of  the  discovery  of  the  free  reed. 
The  feolina  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  germ  of 
the  AoooRDiON  and  Concebtina.  ^E.  P.] 

.ffiOLODION,  or  ^OLODI(X)N  (ahio  called 
in  Germany  Windharmonika),  a  keyed  wind- 
instrument  resembling  the  harmonium,  the  tone 
of  which  was  produ^  from  steel  springs.  It 
had^  a  compass  of  six  octaves,  and  its  t<me  was 
Himilar  to  that  of  the  hannonium.  There  is 
some  controversy  aa  to  its  original  inventor; 
most  authorities  attribute  it  to  J.  T.  Eschenbach 
of  Hambuig,  who  is  said  to  have  first  made  it 
in  1800.  Various  improvements  were  subse- 
quently made  by  other  mechaniciana,  among 
whom  may  be  named  Schmidt  of  Presburg,  Voit 
of  Schweinf urt,  Sebastian  MuUer  (1836),  and  F. 
Sturm  of  Suhl  (1833).  The  instrument  is  now 
entirely  superseded  by  the  hurmonium.  A  modi- 
fication of  the  ieolo(jQon  was  the  ^bolsklatrr, 
invented  about  1825  by  Schortmann  of  Bnttel- 
stadt,  in  which   the  reeds   or   springs   which 
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pndnoed  ihe  somid  were  made  of  wood  insiead 
of  meta],  by  which  the  quality  of  tone  was  made 
tofttf  aod  fweeier.  The  instrument  appears  to 
hare  been  soon  forgotten.  A  further  modification 
VM  the  .BOLOifXLODiooir  or  ohoralbon,  oon- 
ttncted  by  Brunner  at  Warsaw,  about  the  year 
1S15,  from  the  design  of  Professor  Hoffinann  in 
thit  city.  It  differed  from  the  seolodion  in  the 
bd  that  brass  tubes  were  affixed  to  the  reeds, 
rnndi  ss  in  the  reed-stops  of  an  organ.  The 
imtnonent  was  of  great  power,  and  was  probably 
iDteDded  as  a  substitute  for  the  organ  in  small 
dhozchfls,  especially  in  the  accompaniment  of 
ehorala,  whence  its  second  name  choraleon.  It 
Imi  taken  no  permanent  place  in  musical  history. 
In  the  iMLOPAiTTALON,  invented  about  the  year 
1830,  by  Dlugosz  of  Warsaw,  the  aeolomelodicon 
ma  combined  with  a  pianoforte,  so  arranged 
that  the  player  could  make  use  of  either  in- 
itnniisnt  separately  or  both  together.  A  some- 
iriiat  nmilar  plan  has  been  occasionally  tried 
with  the  piano  and  harmonium,  but  without  great 
aoooeai.  [£.  P.] 

AEBT3,  EoiDins,  bom  at  Boom,  1823,  died 
at  BnuBels,  1853  I  <"^  eminent  flutist  and 
oomposer,  studied  under  Lahon  in  the  Gon- 
aBrratoire  at  Brussels.  From  1837  to  1840  he 
tnTdled  professionally  through  France  and 
Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  Brussels  studied 
eomposition  under  F^tis.  In  1847  was  appointed 
pvo&swr  of  the  flute  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
fint  Ante  at  the  Theatre.  He  composed  sympho- 
liea  and  overtures,  as  well  as  concertos  and  other 
mane  for  the  flute.  [M.  C.  C] 

AFFBTTTJOSO  (Ital.),  or  Ck)N  Appetto,  'with 
feding.*  This  word  is  most  conmionly  found  in 
■Qch  combinations  as  'andante  affettuoso*  or 
'allegro  afiettuoso/  though  it  is  occasionally 
pUoed  alone  at  the  beginning  of  a  movement, 
in  which  case  a  somewhat  slow  time  is  intended. 
It  ia  frequently  placed  (like  'eepressivo*  'canta- 
l)iK'  etc.)  over  a  single  passage,  when  it  refers 
vtetfly  to  that  particular  phrase  and  not  to  the  en- 
tire moTement.  The  Grennan  expressions '  Innig/ 
'liitbmigem  Ausdruck/  to  be  met  with  in  Schu- 
Btton  and  other  modem  German  composers  are 
equivalent  to  'Affettuoso.'  [£.  P.] 

AFFILARD,  Michel  l*,  a  tenor  singer  in 
the  digir  of  Louis  XIV  from  1683  to  1708, 
with  a  salary  of  900  livres.  His  work  on 
nngiiig  at  sight,  '  Pnncipes  tr^s  fadles,'  etc.,  in 
wliiuii  the  time  of  the  aira  is  regulated  by 
a  peodolom, — ^precursor  of  the  metronome — 
paased  through  seven  editions  (Parian  1691 ; 
Amstenlam,  171 7.) 

AFRANIO,  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  a  canon  of  Ferrarsi,  and  reputed 
inventor  of  the  bassoon,  on  the  ground  of  a 
wind  instrument  of  his  called  Phagotum,  which 
tt  mentioned,  and  figured  in  two  woodcuts,  at 
p.  1 79  of  the  '  Introductio  in  Chaldaicam  linguam ' 
of  Albonesi  (Pavia,  1539),  ^^  work  dedicated 
by  the  author  to  Ms  uncle  Afranio.  The  in- 
ainmient  sufficiently  resembles  the  modem 
bassoon  or  fiigotto  to  make  good  Afranio*8  right; 
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but  the  book  does  not  appear  to  contain  any 
accoimt  of  it. 

AFZELIUS,  Abvid  August,  bom  1785,  a 
Swedish  pastor  and  archseologist ;  edited  conjointly 
with  Geijer  a  collection  of  Swedish  national 
melodies,  'Svenska  Folkvisor,*  3  vols.  (Stock- 
holm, 1 8 14-16,  continued  by  Arwidsson),  and 
wrote  the  historical  notes  to  another  collection, 
'Afsked  af  Svenska  Folksharpan'  (Stockholm, 
1848). 

AGAZZARI,  Agostino.  was  a  cadet  of  a 
noble  family  of  Siena,  and  bom  on  Deo.  2,  1578. 
He  passed  the  fint  years  of  his  professional  life 
in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Matthias.  After 
a  time  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  chosen 
Maestro  di  Cappella  at  the  Gremian  College 
(before  1603)  at  the  church  of  S.  ApoUinaiis,^ 
and  subsequently  at  the  Seminario  Romano.  An 
intimacy  grew  up  between  him  and  the  well- 
known  Viadana,  of  Mantua,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  earliest  adopters  of  the  figured  bass.  In  the 
preface  to  his  third  volume  of  *Motetti'  (Zanetti, 
Rome.  1606),  he  gives  some  instructions  for  its 
employment.  In  1630  he  returned  to  Siena,  and 
be<»mie  Maestro  of  its  cathedral,  a  poet  whidi  he 
retained  till  his  death,  probably  in  1 040.  Agazzari 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Armonici 
IntronatL  His  publications  are  numerous,  and 
consist  of  Madrigals,  Motetts,  Psalms,  Magni- 
ficats, litanies,  etc.,  republished  in  numerous 
editions  at  Rome,  Milan,  Venice,  Antwerp, 
Frankfort,  and  elsewhere.  His  one  substantive 
contribution  to  the  scientific  literature  of  music 
is  a  little  work  of  only  sixteen  quarto  pages, 
entitled  *  La  Musica  £cclesiastica,dove  si  contiene 
la  vera  diffinizione  della  Musica  come  Sdenza  non 
piti  veduta  e  sua  nobilta*  (Siena,  1638);  the 
object  of  which  is  to  determine  how  church  music 
should  best  conform  itself  to  the  Resolution  of  the 
(youndl  of  Trent.  Palestiina,  however,  had  worked 
at  a  clearer  practical  solution  of  that  problem  than 
any  which  the  speculations  of  a  scientific  theorist 
could  possibly  evolve.  On  the  authority  of  Pitoni, 
a  pastoral  drama,  entitled  'Eumelio,*  has  been 
ascribed  to  Agazzari.  It  was  undoubtedly  per- 
formed at  Amelia,  and  printed  by  Domenico 
Domenici  at  Roncilione  in  161 4  (Allaoci,  'Dra- 
maturgia ') ;  but  no  author's  name  is  affixed 
either  to  music  or  libretto. 

A  short  motett  by  Agazzari  is  given  by  Proske 
in  the  'Musica  divina*  (lib.  Motettorum,  No. 
Ixv).  [E,  H.  P.] 

AGITATO  (Ital.),  also  Con  Aqitaziowe, 
'agitated/  'restless.'  This  adjective  is  mostly 
combined  with  'allegro'  or  'presto'  to  describe 
the  character  of  a  movement.  In  the  somewhat 
rare  cases  in  which  it  occurs  without  any  other 
time-indication  (e.  g.  Mendelssohn's  '  Lieder  ohne 
Worte,'  Book  i.,  No.  5,  'Piano  agitato')  a  rather 
rapid  time  is  indicated. 

AGNESI,  Mabia  Tebbsa,  bom  at  Milan, 
1724;  sister  of  the  renowned  scholar,  Maria 
Gaetana  Agneei;   a  celebrated  pianist   of  her 

1  Buliii  akMM  DMnttons  thb  leeond  appolntBMDt;  but  he  ii  pcob* 
ablr  light. 
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time,  compoBed  four  opens,  'SofoiuBbe,'  'Giro 
in  Annema)*  'Nitocri/  and  'Insubria  conBo- 
lata*  (I77i)»  several  cantatas,  and  many  piano- 
forte concertos  and  sonatas,  well  known  in 
Germany.  [M.  C.  G.] 

AGOSTINI,  LuDOVioo,  bom  1534  at  Ferrara. 
In  holy  orders,  and  both  poet  and  composer. 
Became  chapel-master  to  Alfonso  II,  Duke  of 
Este,  and  died  Sept.  30,  1590.  A  collection  of 
his  masses,  motetts,  and  madrigals,  appeared 
shortly  before  his  death, 

AGOSTINI,  Paolo,  an  Italian  composer,  who 
stands  out  in  relief  fxx)m  too  many  of  his  con- 
temporary countrymen.  He  was  bom  at  Val- 
lerano  in  1 593,  and  was  a  pupil,  at  Bome^  of 
Bernardino  Nanini,  whose  daughter  he  married. 
After  being  organist  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere, 
and  Maestro  di  Cappello  at  S.  Lorenzo  in  Da- 
maso,  he  succeeded  Ugolini  as  Maestro  at  the 
Vatican  Ghapel,  in  1029.  Unhappily  for  his 
art,  he  died  a  few  months  after  his  prefement, 
in  the  36th  year  of  his  age. 

Fitoni,  who  would  seem  to  be  nothing  if  not  inac- 
curate, has  a  story  to  the  effect  that  Agostini 
owed  his  appointment  at  the  Vatican  to  an  un- 
answered challenge  to  a  musical  encounter,  which 
he  sent  to  Ugolini,  who  had  been  his  fellow- 
pupil  under  Nanini ;  the  Chapter  conceived  that, 
if  their  Maestro  shunned  a  professional  duello 
with  Agostini,  he  ought  to  give  up  his  place  to 
him.  But  this  is  hiurdly  probable,  and  Baini, 
with  unnecessary  perseverance,  exposes  its  im- 
probability. A  more  pleasant  anecdote  is  that 
urban  VIII  happened  to  enter  the  Basilica  at 
the  moment  when  a  work  of  Agostini's,  for  forty- 
eight  voices,  after  the  fashion  then  in  vogue,  was 
being  performed  by  the  choir.  The  Pope  stopped 
to  hear  it  out ;  and,  at  its  conclusion,  rose  and 
bowed  pointedly  to  its  composer,  to  mark  his 
sense  of  its  beauty. 

The  extant  published  works  of  Agostini  con- 
sist of  two  volumes  of  Psalms  for  four  and  eight 
voices  (printed  b^  Soldi,  Bome,  1619) ;  two 
volumes  of  Magnificats  for  one,  two,  and  three 
voices  (Ibid.,  1620)  ;  and  five  volumes  of  Masses 
for  eight  and  twelve  voices,  published  (Robletti, 
Bome)  in  1624,  1625,  1626,  1627,  and  1628  re- 
spectively. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  employ 
large  numbers  of  voices  in  several  choirs. 
Ingenuity  and  elegance  are  his  prevailing  char- 
acteristics ;  but  that  he  could  and  did  risebeyond 
these,  is  proved  by  an  *  Agnus  Dei*  for  eight 
voices  in  canon,  which  was  published  by  P. 
Martini  in  his  *  Saggio  di  Contrappunto  Fugato/ 
and  which  is  allowed  to  be  a  masteipiece.  The 
fame,  however,  of  Agostini  rests  upon  his  un- 
published pieces,  which  form  the  great  bulk  of 
nis  productions.  They  are  preserved  partly  in 
the  Corsim  Library,  and  partly  in  the  Collection 
of  the  Vatican.^    A  motett  by  Agostini  is  given 

1  Piolo  A«ottInl  mart  not  be  oonfoandcd  with  the  ewUer  and  In- 
tator  LndoTleo  Affoatini  of  Ferrum,  who,  harlng  lived  for  flfjr.slx 
jmn,  and  haflnc  been  Maartro  at  the  Oathadial  of  bis  native  town, 
died  In  IflBO,  and  left  eertaln  meaei.  madila^  and  motettt  behind 
bhn ;  nor  wtth  Ptotro  Simonl  Agoetlnl.  a  lUnnan,  who  Itred  daring  the 
latter  half  of  the  17th  eentaiy,  and  was  the  author  of  some  published 
cantatas,  and  «r  'Q  Batto  dalle  Bablna,'  an  optn  perfomod  In 
VenioB  in  UNii 


in  Proske*s  '  Musica  Divina'  (Liber  Motettorum, 
No.  Ixx.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

AGBELL,  JoHANN,  bom  at  Loth  in  Sweden ; 
studied  at  linkoping  and  Upsal.  Appointed 
court  musician  at  Cassel  in  1723,  and  in  1746 
conductor  at  Nurembeig,  where  he  died,  1767. 
He  left  nine  publish^  works  (Nuremberg), 
concertos,  sonatas,  etc^  and  many  more  in 
manuscript. 

AGBEMENS  (Fr.,  properly  AgrivMM  d« 
Chant  or  de  Musique ;  G^.  Manieren  ;  Bug. 
Graces),  Certain  ornaments  introduced  into 
vocal  or  instrumental  melody,  indicated  either 
by  signs,  or  by  small  notes^  and  performed  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules. 

Various  forms  of  agr^mens  have  been  firaan 
time  to  time  invented  by  different  composeri) 
and  many  of  them  have  again  fisdlen  into  disuse, 
but  the  earliest  seem  to  have  been  the  invention 
of  Chambonni^res,  a  celebrated  French  onganist 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  (1670),  and  they  were 
probably  introduced  into  Germany  by  Muffat, 
oi^ganist  at  Passau  in  1695,  who  in  his  youth  had 
studied  in  Paris.  The  proper  employment  of  the 
agremens  in  French  music — ^which,  according  to 
Kousseau  (Dictionnaire  de  Musique,  1768)  were 
necessary  'pour  couvrir  un  peu  la  fiuieur  da 
chant  firan9ais* — was  at  first  taught  in  Paris 
by  special  professors  of  the  'gout  du  chant,* 
but  no  definite  rules  for  their  application  were 
laid  down  until  Emanuel  Bach  treated  them 
very  fiiUy  in  his  'Versuch  iiber  die  wahre 
Art  das  Clavier  zu  spielen,'  in  175  a.  In 
this  he  speaks  of  the  great  value  of  Uie  agre- 
mens : — '  they  serve  to  connect  the  notes,  they 
enliven  them,  and  when  necessary  give  them 
a  special  emphasis,  .  .  .  they  help  to 
elucidate  the  character  of  the  music ;  whether  it 
be  sad,  cheerful,  or  otherwise,  they  always  con- 
tribute  their  share  to  the  effect,  • 
an  indifferont  composition  may  be  improved  by 
their  aid,  while  without  them  even  the  bett 
melody  may  appear  empty  and  meaninjless.'  At 
the  same  time  he  warns  a^^ainst  their  too  fre- 
quent use,  and  says  they  should  be  as  the  orna- 
ments with  whidi  the  finest  building  may  be 
overladen,  or  the  spices  with  which  the  best  dish 
may  be  spoilt. 

The  agremens  according  to  Emanuel  Bach  are 
the  Bebung,'  Vorschlag,  Triller,  Doppetechlag, 
Mordent^  Anschlag^  Sshleifer,  Schneller,  and 
Brechung  (Ex.  i). 
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*  The  BebuttK  (Fr.  'balaneeoaent':  ItaL  'tremolo')  caanot  ta  sb> 
ecuted  00  the  modem  pianoforte.  It  consisted  in  glrlng  to  the  key  of 
the  clariohord  a  certain  trembling  pressaro,  wMeh  produced  a  kind  of 
pulsation  of  tba  sound,  without  anjr  Intervals  of  sOenoe.  On  strlofped 
Instnunants  a  similar  effect  Is  obtained  bj  a  rocking  moTsmont  «f  tki 
flngar  without  imlsing  It  tnm  the  stilngt 
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In  additicm  to  these,  Marpuig  treats  of  the 
Nadifldilag  (Ex.  2),  which  Emanuel  Bach  does 
not  leoogniae,  or  at  least  calk  '  ugly,  although 
exkaordiuarilj  in  fashion/  but  whicxi  is  largely 
enployed  by  modem  composers. 
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The  pfincipal  agr^mens  of  French  music  were 
tlie  Appogiature,  Trille,  and  Accent,  which  re- 
wnUed  respectively  the  Vorschlag,  Triller  and 
Kscbflchbg  described  above,  and  in  addition 
tlie  Mordant — ^which  appears  to  have  differed 
from  the  Mordent  of  German  music,  and  to 
hftve  been  a  kind  of  interrupted  trill, — the  Coul^, 
Port  de  voix,  ^  Port  de  voix  jette,  and  the 
ChdflDoe  pleine  ou  biis^e*  (Ex.  3). 
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The  MpknaoM  or  graces  peculiar  to  old  English 
Buvie  differed  considerably  from  the  above,  and 
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'Port  de  Talx,*whidi  oaght  properiy  to  ■Iffnliy  the 
■  TDlee  with  ertwine  HnoothneH  from  one  note  to  an- 
dl  TooeOt  bM  been  vecy  geiieial]/  applied  to 


^JW  nnrpVhililtt  (Briff.  'Tsra*)  was  often  called  Cadence  hj  the 
•iftcnor  the ttnv  of  Coopefta  0700);  and  indeed  Setiaitten 
«■  the  «art  tai  Uds  MBM  In  Us '  OaTterBlldiMn' 0790). 
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have  now  become  obsolete.  They  are  described 
in  an  instruction-book  for  the  violin,  called  the 
Division  Violist,  by  Christopher  Simpson,  pub- 
lished in  1659,  and  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  'smooth  and  shaked  graces.'  The  smooth 
graces  are  only  adapted  to  stringed  instrtmients, 
as  they  are  to  be  executed  by  sliding  the  finger 
along  the  siring;  they  include  the  Plain-beat  or 
Rise,  the  Backfall,  the  Double  Backfall,  the  Ele- 
vation, the  Cadent,  and  the  Springer,  which  '  con- 
cludes the  Sound  of  a  Note  more  acute,  by 
clapping  down  another  Finger  just  at  the  ex- 
piring of  it.'  The  effect  of  this  other  finger  upon 
the  violin  would  be  to  raise  the  pitch  of  the  last 
note  but  one  (the  upper  of  the  two  written  notes) 
so  that  the  Springer  would  resemble  the  French 
Accent.  The  'snaked  graces'  are  the  Shaked 
Beat,  Backfall,  Elevation,  and  Cadent,  which  are 
similar  to  the  plain  graces  with  the  addition 
of  a  shake,  and  lastly  the  Double  Relish,  of  which 
no  explanation  in  words  is  attempted,  but  an 
example  in  notes  given  as  below  (Ex.  4). 


4.  Plain-beat, 


Baek/alL 
} 


DotMe  Back/all. 


:-.<>^-.)St- 


i 


■^S/- 


t==F 


2a: 


|JJ      J-=l 


^  Tr-y^  /JJ:^^ 


Eletfation, 

+ 


^^ 


-fij^ 


Calenf,  Springer, 


lj>NJ^r^'''- 


•M=za: 
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Shaked  beat. 
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Shaked  Back/aU, 

— i 


£ 


i 


$ 


^ii 
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Shaied  Elevation, 


Shaked  Cadent, 
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The  ftgr^mens  used  in  modem  music  or  in  the 
performance  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
are  the  aociacaturay  appoggiatura^  arpeggio,  mor- 
dent, nachschlag,  sliake  or  trill,  slide,  and  turn, 
each  of  which  will  be  fiilly  described  in  its  own 
place.  [F.  T.] 

AGBICOLA,  Alezakdkr^  a  composer  of 
great  celebrity  living  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
century  and  beginning  of  the  16th.  Grespel's 
lament  on  the  death  of  Ogkenhbim  mentions 
Agrioola  as  a  fellow-pupil  in  the  school  of  that 
master;  and  the  dates  of  his  published  works, 
together  with  an  interesting  epitaph  printed  in 
a  collection  of  motetts  published  at  Wittenberg 
in  1538,  furnish  us  with  materials  for  briefly 
sketching  his  life.  The  words  of  the  epitaph, 
which  bears  the  title  'Epitaphium  Alex.  Agri- 
colae  Symphoniastae  regis  Gastaliae  Philippi,*  are 
as  follows : — 

*  Musica  quid  defies  ?    Periit  mea  aura  decusque. 

Estoe  Alexander  ?    Is  meus  Agricola. 
Die  age  qualis  erat  ?  Clarus  vocum  manuumque. 
Quis  locus  hunc  rapuit  t    Valdoletanus  ager. 
Quia  Belgara  hunc  traxit!    Magnus  rex  ipse 
PhUippus. 
Quo  morbo  interiit  f    Febre  furente  obilt 
Aetas  quae  fuerat  f   Jam  sexagesimus  annus. 
Sol  ubi  tunc  stabat !   Virginio  capite.' 

The  question  'Who  brought  this  Bel^anf  is 
decisive  as  to  his  nationality.  He  was  certainly 
educated  in  the  Netherlands,  and  passed  great 
part  of  his  life  there.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
distinguished  both  as  a  singer  and  performer. 
A  letter  of  Charles  VIII  of  France,  in  Mr. 
Julian  Marshall's  collection,  proves  that  he  was 
in  that  king's  service,  and  left  it,  without  leave, 
for  that  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  whence  Charles 
reclaimed  him.  Charles  died  1598.  Petruoci 
published  some  of  Agrioola's  works  at  Venice  in 
1503.  He  entered  the  service  of  Philip,  duke  of 
Austria  and  sovereiern  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
followed  him  to  Castile  in  1506.  There  Agricola 
remained  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  60  (about 
the  year  1530),  of  acute  fever,  in  the  territory  of 
Valladolid.  Amongst  Agricola's  known  works 
the  most  important  are  two  motetts  for  three 
voices  from  the  collection  entitled  'Motetti 
XXXIII '  (Venice,  Petruoci.  1502) ;  eight  four- 
part  songs  from  the  collection  'Canti  cento  dn- 
quanta'  (Venice,  Petrucci,  1503) ;  and  a  volume 
of  five  masses  '  Misse  Alex.  Agricolae'  (Venice, 
Petrucci,  1505).  It  is  not  improbable  that  a 
large  number  of  his  compositions  may  still  be 
contained  in  the  libraries  of  Spain.     [J.R.  S.-B.] 

AGRICOLA,  Gbobo  Ludwio,  bom  Oct.  35, 
1643,  ^^  Grossen-Fuira  in  Thuringia^  where 
his  fiEbther  was  cleigyman  ;  brought  up  at 
Eisenach  and  Gotha  and  the  universities  of 
Wittenberg  and  Leipsic;  kapellmeister  at  Gotha 
in  1670.  He  composed  '  Musikalische  Ne- 
benstunden*  for  two  violins,  two  violas,  and 
bass;  religious  hymns  and  madrigals;  sonatas 
and  preludes,  'auf  franzosische  £ct,*  etc.,  etc. 
He  died  at  Gotha  in  Feb.  1676  at  the  age  of 
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thirty-three,  full  of  promise,   but   without  ao> 
complishing  a  style  for  himself.  [F.  G.] 

AGRICOLA,  JoHANN,  bom  at  Nuremberg 
about  1570,  professor  of  music  in  the  Gymna- 
sium at  Erfurt  in  161 1,  and  composer  of 
three  collections  of  motetts  (Nuremberg;  1601- 
1611). 

AGRICOLA,  JoHANir  Fsiedbigh,  bom  Jan. 
4,  1730,  at  Dobitschen,  Aitenburg,  Saxony. 
His  father  was  a  judge,  and  his  mother,  Maria 
Magdalen  Manke,  from  Giebrichenstein  near 
Halle,  was  a  friend  of  the  great  Handed.  He 
began  to  learn  music  in  his  fifth  year  under  a 
certain  Martini.  In  1738  he  entered  the 
University  of  Leipsic  when  Gottsched  was 
Professor  of  Rhetoric.  But  though  he  went 
through  the  regular  course  of  'humanities*  he 
also  studied  music  under  Sebastian  Bach,  with 
whom  he  worked  hard  for  three  years.  Aitar 
this  he  resided  at  Dresden  and  Berlin,  'and 
studied  the  dramatic  style  under  Graun  and 
Hasse.  In  1 749  he  published  two  pamphlets  on 
French  and  ItiJian  taste  in  music  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Olibrio.  In  the  following  year  a 
cantata  of  his, '  II  Filosofo  convinto  in  amore,^  wsa 
performed  before  Frederic  the  Great,  and  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  king  as  to  induce  him 
to  confer  on  Agricola  the  post  of  Hof-componist. 
He  had  an  equal  success  vnQi  a  second  cantata, 
'  La  Ricamatrice.*  Agricola  then  married  Signora 
Molteni,  prima  donna  of  the  Berlin  opera,  and 
composed  various  operas  for  Dresden  and  Berlin, 
as  well  as  much  music  for  the  Church  and  many 
arrangements  of  the  king^s  melodies.  After  the 
death  of  Graun  (Aug.  8,  1759)  he  was  made 
director  of  the  royal  chapel;  but  without  the 
title  of  'kapellmeister.*  There  he  remained  till 
his  death  in  1774 — Nov.  la  (Forkel)  or  Dec  i 
(Schneider,  Hist,  of  Berlin  Opera).  A^^oolas 
compositions  had  no  permanent  success,  nor  were 
any  printed  excepting  a  psalm  and  some  chorals. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  organ* 
player  in  Berlin,  and  a  food  teacher  of  singing. 
He  translated  with  mudi  skill  Tosi*s  'Opinion! 
de*  CSantori,*  and  made  some  additions  of  value  to 
Adlung's  '  Musica  mechanica  organoedi.*    [F.  G.] 

AGRICyOLA,  Mabtiit,  whose  German  name, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  Sohr,  or  Sore,  was 
bom  about  1500  at  Sorall  in  Lower  Silesia.  In 
1524  we  find  him  teacher  and  cantor  in  the  first 
Protestant  school  at  Magdeburg,  and  he  remained 
there  till  his  death,  June  10, 1556.  The  assertion 
of  his  biographer  Caspar  Uiat  Agricola  reached 
the  age  of  seventy  has  misled  all  following 
writers  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth.  In  his 
'Musica  instrumentalLi  deudsch,'  which,  not- 
withstanding its  polyglott  title  is  written  in 
German,  he  states  thai  he  had  no  'activum 
prsBceptorem*  for  music,  but  learned  the  art 
by  himself  while  constantly  occupied  as  a  school- 
master. That  work  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
musical  ability  but  for  its  German  style,  which  has 
all  the  force  and  flavour  of  the  writings  of  his 
contemporary  Luther  himself.  Agricola*s  chief 
protector  and  friend  was  Rhaw,  Sie  senator  of 
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Wittenbay,  renowned  in  his  own   day  as  a 

printer  of  minic.    This  excellent  man  printed 

nuuij  of  Agrioola's  works,  of  which  the  foUowing 

jBMj  be  named  amongst  others: — 'Ein  kurtz 

deatache  Musica^*  1528 ;  'Musica  instmmentaliB 

deodedi,*   1529,    '32,    '45  ;    'Musica    figuralis 

deadech,*   1532;    *  Von  den    Froportionibus' ; 

'Rodimeiita  Huaices,'  1539.   ^^  ^  ^^  ^®  ^^^ 

will  be  found  in  Draadius*  '  Bibliotheca  Classica,* 

p.  1650;    Waliher's    'Lexicon*;     Marpurg^s 

'Beitnge/  vol  v;   Forkel's  'Literature,    and 

Gerber  a  '  Dictionary.'    Mattheeon  in  his  '  £pho- 

ns'  (p.  124)  praises  him  for  havine  been  the 

lint  to  aboUah  the  '  ancient  tablature/  and  adopt 

tbe  sjstem  of  notation  which  we  still  employ. 

fiat  this  18  inaccurate.    AU  that  Agrioola  pro- 

poeedwss  a  new  'tablature'  for  the  lute,  better 

than  the  old  one.     On  the  conflict  between  the 

oU  and  new  notation,  Agricola's  writings  are 

foil  of  intereat^  and  ihey  must  be  studied  by 

ererf  one  who  wishes  to  have  an  accurate  view 

of  that  revolution.    But  unfortunately  they  are 

both  rare  and  costly.  [F.  G.] 

A6RIC0LA,  Wolfgang  Chbtstofh,  lived 
ihout  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  composed  a 
'Faadcolus  Musicalis '  (Wurzbuig  and  Ck>logne, 
165 1),  of  masses,  and  'Fasciculus  variarum  can- 
tiGaam,'ofmotettB. 

AGTHE,  Cabl  CHBisnAN,  bom  at  Hettstadt, 
1739;  died  at  Ballenstedt,  1797  ;  organist,  com- 
poMT  of  aix  operas,  three  pianoforte  aonatas 
(Lopaie,  1790),  and  a  collection  of  Lieder  (Des- 
■n,  1782).  His  son,  W.  J.  Albreoht,  bom  at 
BaUenstedt,  1790,  in  18 10  settled  at  Leipsic, 
and  1823  at  Dresden  as  teacher  of  Logier  s  system, 
vada  the  approval  of  C.  M.  von  Weber,  and  in 
1826  founded  a  similar  establishment  at  Poeen. 
lite  he  was  at  Berlin.  Xullak  is  his  best- 
bomapupfl.  [M.  C.  C] 

A6UAD0,  D10VI8IO,  bom  in  Madrid,  1784, 
ft  remarkable  performer  on  the  guitar;  received 
hia  chief  iBstmction  fix>m  Graicia.  the  great  singer. 
In  1825  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  aasociated 
vith  the  most  eminent  artistes  of  the  day,  till 
1838,  when  he  returned  to  Madrid,  and  died 
t^  in  1849.  His  method  for  the  guitar,  an 
csoeileat  woric  of  its  kind,  passed  through  three 
fditbiB  in  Spain  (Madrid,  1825-1843)  and  one 
aPteia(i827).  He  also  published  *Colleccion 
dekia  Studios  para  la  guitarra'  (Madrid,  1820), 
'GoQeoaon  de  Andantes,'  etc,  and  other  works 
ftr  his  instrument.  [M.  G.  G.] 

AGUILERA  DE  HEBEDIA,  Sebastian,  a 
nook  and  Spanish  composer  at  the  beginningof  the 
17th  century.  His  chief  work  was  a  collection  of 
^Magnificats  for  four  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight 
^oioBi,  many  of  which  are  still  sung  in  the  ca&e- 
U  of  Sangoaa,  where  he  directed  the  music, 
nd  at  other  churches  in  Spain. 

A6TJJARI,  LucBEZiA,  a  very  celebrated 
■Bgier,  who  aupplies  an  extraordinary  example  of 
the  £ishion  of  nicknaming  musicians ;  for,  being 
a  aatuial  child  of  a  noble,  she  was  always  an- 
Booaoed  in  the  playbills  and  newapapers  as  La 
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BcLttardinn,  at  BastardeUa,  She  was  bom  at 
Ferrara  in  i743»  instructed  in  a  convent  by  the 
P.  Lambertini,  and  made  her  debut  at  Florence 
in  1764.  Her  triumph  was  brilliant,  and  she 
was  eagerly  engaged  for  all  the  principal  towns, 
where  die  was  enthusiastically  received.  She  did 
not  excel  in  expression,  but  in  execution  she  sur- 
passed all  rivals.  The  extent  of  her  register  was 
beyond  all  comparison.  Saochini  said  he  had 
heard  her  sing  as  high  as  Bb  in  altissimo,  and 
she  had  two  good  octaves  below :  but  Mozart 
himself  heard  her  at  Parma  in  1770,  and  says  of 
her^  that  she  had  'a  lovely  voice,  a  flexible 
throat,  and  an  incredibly  high  range.  She  sang 
the  following  notes  and  passages  in  my  pre- 
sence : — 


i 


♦     .^tr 


j^'^^^^^^fff^    I 


Ten  years  later,  in  speaking  of  Mara»  he  says, 
'She  has  not  the  good  fortune  to  please  me.  She 
does  too  little  to  be  compared  to  a  Bastardella— > 
though  that  is  her  peculiar  atyle — and  too  much 
to  touch  the  heart  like  an  Aloysia  Weber.'' 
Leopold  Mozart  says  of  her,  'She  is  not 
handsome  nor  yet  ugly,  but  has  at  times  a 
wild  look  in  the  eyes,  like  people  who  are  subject 
to  convulsions,  and  she  is  lame  in  one  foot.  Her 
conduct  formerly  was  good ;  she  has,  consequently, 
a  good  name  and  reputation. 

Agujari  made  a  great  sensation  in  the  carnival 
of  1774  at  Milan,  in  the  serious  opera  of  'H 
Tolomeo,*  by  Ck>lla,  and  still  more  in  a  cantata 
by  the  same  composer.     In  1780  she  married 


>l«itKor]fMdiM,i77X 
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Colla,  who  oomposed  for  her  most  of  the  mmdc 
she  iang.  She  sang  at  the  Pantheon  Concerts 
for  some  years,  from  1775,  receiving  a  salary  at 
one  time  of  £100  a  night  for  singing  two  songs, 
a  price  which  was  then  simply  enormous.  She 
died  at  Parma,  May  18,  1783.  [J.  M.] 

AGUS^  Henri,  bom  in  1749,  died  1798; 
composer  and  professor  of  solfeggio  in  the 
Conservatoire  of  Paris  ( 1 795).  His  works,  which 
display  more  learning  than  genius,  consist  of 
trios  for  strings,  two  compositions  for  violoncello, 
published  in  London,  where  he  lived  for  some 
time,  and  six  duos  concertants  for  two  violins, 
published  by  Barbieri  (Paris)  as  the  op.  37  of 
Boocherini. 

AHLE,  JoHANN  BODOLPH,  chuTch  composer, 
bom  at  Miihlhausen  in  Thuringia,  Dec.  34, 1625; 
educated  at  Gdttingen  and  Erftirt.  In  1644  he 
became  organist  at  Erfurt,  but  soon  after  settled 
at  his  native  place,  where  in  1655  he  was 
i^pointed  member  of  the  senate  and  afterwards 
burgomaster.  He  died  in  full  possession  of  his 
powers  July  8, 1673.  His  published  compositions 
Include  'Compendium  pro  tenelUs*  (1648),  a  trea- 
tise on  singing  which  went  through  three  editions ; 
*  Greistlichen  Dialogen,'  '  Symphonien,  Paduanen, 
und  Balleten* ;  '  Thuringische  Lustgarten,'  a 
collection  of  church  music;  400  'geistlichen 
Arien,*  'geistiichen  Concerte,'  and  'Andachten' 
on  all  the  Sundays  and  Festivals,  etc.,  etc.  He 
cultivated  the  simple  style  of  the  choral,  avoiding 
polyphonic  counterpoint.  His  tunes  were  for 
long  very  popular,  and  are  still  sung  in  the 
Protestant  churches  of  Thuringia — amongst 
others  that  known  as  'liebster  Jesu  wir  sind 
hier.*  Able  left  a  son,  Johann  Georg,  bom 
1650,  who  succeeded  to  his  &ther*8  musiod  hon- 
ours, and  was  made  poet  laureate  hv  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I.  He  died  Dec.  2,  170O.  His  hymn 
tunes  were  once  popular^  but  are  not  now  in 
use.  [F.  G.] 

AHLSTROEM,  A.  J.  R,  bom  about  1763 ; 
a  Swedish  composer,  organist  at  the  church  of 
St.  James,  Stockhcdm,  and  court  accompanyist ; 
composed  sonatas  for  pianofisrte  (Stockholm,  1 783 
and  1 786),  cantatas,  and  songs,  and  edited  with 
Soman  'Walda  svenska  Folkdansar  och  Folkle- 
dar,'  a  collection  of  Swedish  popular  airs,  some 
of  which  have  been  sung  by  Mme.  Lind- 
Goldschmidt.  He  was  also  editor  for  two  years 
of  a  Swedish  musical  periodical    'Musikaliskt 


Tidsfordrif.'  [M.  C.  C] 

AIBLINGER,  Johann  Cabpab,  bom  at 
Wasserbuig  in  Bavaria,  Feb.  33,  1779.  His 
compositions  are  much  esteemed,  and  performed 
in  the  Catholic  churches  of  South  Germany.  In 
1803  he  went  to  Italy,  and  studied  eight  years  at 
Yicenza^  after  which  he  settied  at  Venice,  where 
in  conjunction  with  the  Abbe  Gregorio  Tbrentino 
he  founded  the  'Odeon'  Institution  for  the 
practice  of  classical  works.  In  1826  he  was 
recalled  to  his  native  country  by  the  king,  and 
appointed  kapellmeister  of  hu  court  music.  In 
1^33  however  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  resided 
at  Bergamo,  occupying  himself  in  the  collection 


of  ancient  classical  music,  which  is  now  in  ths 
Staatslnbliothek  at  Munich.  His  whole  efforts 
to  the  end  of  his  life  were  directed  to  the 
performance  of  rlassiral  vocal  music  in  the 
All  Saints*  church  at  Munich,  erected  in  i8a6. 
His  single  attempt  at  dramatic  composition  was 
an  opera  of  'Ro<lrigo  a  Chimene/  which  was 
not  successful.  The  bravura  airs  for  Mme. 
Schechner  and  for  Pellegrini  were  much  liked, 
but  the  piece  shewed  no  depth  of  invention.  In 
church  music  however  he  was  remarkably  happy : 
his  compositions  in  this  department  are  in  the 
free  style  of  his  time,  written  with  great  skill, 
and  full  of  religious  feeling,  tuneful,  agreeable, 
and  easy  melody,  and  exactiy  suited  to  small 
church  choirs.  They  consist  of  masses,  some 
requiems,  graduals,  UtAnies,  and  psalms,  with 
accompaniments  for  orchestra  and  organ,  pub- 
lished at  Munich,  Augsburg,  and  Paris  (.Schott). 
Aiblinger  died  May  6,  1867.  [C.  F.  P.] 

AICHINGER,  Gbegob.  Bom  about  1565  ; 
took  holy  orders,  and  entered  the  service  of 
Freiherr  Jacob  Fugger  at  Augsbuxig  as  organist. 
In  1599  he  paid  a  visit  of  two  years  to  Rome  to 
perfect  himself  in  music.  The  date  of  his  ileaih 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  alive 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  one  of  his  works, 
Dec.  5,  1613.  In  the  pre&oe  to  his  'Sacrae 
Cantiones*  (Venice,  1590),  he  praises  the  music 
of  Gabrieli;  and  his  works  also  betray  the 
influence  of  the  Venetian  school.  They  are 
among  the  best  German  music  of  that  time, 
bearing  marks  of  real  genius ;  and  are  superior 
to  those  of  his  oontemporaiy,  tiie  learned  Ghallus* 
or  Handl.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  are  a 
'  Ubi  est  frater,'  and  '  Assumpta  est  Maria,*  both 
for  three  voices ;  an  '  Adoramus*  for  four ;  and 
an  'Intonuit  de  ccelo*  for  six  voices,  the  last 
printed  in  the  Florilegium  Portente.  A  Litany,  a 
Stabat  Mater,  and  various  motetts  of  his  are 
printed  in  Proske*s  '  Musica  divina.'  [F.  G.] 

AIMON,  Pamphilb  Leopold  Francois,  vio- 
loncellist and  composer,  bom  at  L'Isle,  near  Avig^ 
non,  1 779 ;  conducted  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre 
in  Marseilles  when  only  seventeen,  that  of  the 
Gymnase  Dramatique  in  Paris  182 1,  and  of  the 
Th^tre  Fran9aiB,  on  the  retirement  of  Baudron, 
1823.  Of  lus  seven  operas  only  two  were 
performed,  the  'Jeuz  Floraux*  (181 8),  and 
*  Michel  et  Christine*  (1831),  the  last  with 
great  success.  He  also  composed  numerous 
string  quartetts,  trios,  and  duos  (Psris  and 
Lyons),  and  was  the  author  of  '  Connaissanoes 
pr^liminaires  de  L*Harmonie,'  and  other  trea- 
tises. [M.  C.  C] 

AIR  (Ital.  aria;  Fr.  air;  Germ.  Arie,  firom 
the  Latin  aer,  the  lower  atmosphere;  or  eera, 
a  given  number,  an  epoch,  or  period  of  time). 
In  a  general  sense  air,  from  the  element  whose 
vibration  is  the  cause  of  music,  has  come  to 
mean  that  particular  kind  of  music  which  is 
independent  of  harmony.  In  common  parlance 
air  is  rhythmical  melody — any  melody  or  kind 
of  melody  of  which  the  ftet  are  of  the  same 
duration,  and  the  phrases  bear  some  recogniaabla 
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proportion  one  io  another.  In  the  1 6th  and  1 7  th 
centuries  air  represented  popularly  a  cheerful 
itnu'n.  The  Kngliwh  word  giee,  now  ezcluaively 
Applied  to  a  particular  kind  of  muaioal  com- 
jMxitioii,  is  derived  firom  the  A.  S.  zh^e,  in 
its  primittye  sense  simply  mutic.  Technically 
sn  air  is  a  composition  fur  a  single  voice  or  any 
Bunu^tmouB  instrument^  aoocompanied  by  other 
Toices  or  by  instruments.  About  the  beginnina^ 
of  the  17th  century  many  part-songs  were 
vritien,  differing  firom  those  of  the  preceding 
centniy  in  many  important  particulars,  but 
chiefly  in  the  &c^  of  their  interest  being 
thrown  into  one^  generally  the  upper,  part; 
the  other  parts  being  subordinate.  These  other 
psrts  were  generally  so  contrived  as  to  admit  of 
being  either  sung  or  played.  The  first  book  of 
Furd's  'Musike  of  sundrie  kinds'  (1607)  is 
of  this  dasB.  Subsequently  to  its  invention, 
sriaa  were  for  a  considerable  time  commonly 
pahiished  with  the  accompaniment  only  of  a 
'figured  bass.'  The  aria  grande,  great  or  more 
extended  air,  haa  taken  a  vast  variety  of  forms. 
Tbeie  however  may  be  classed  under  two  heads, 
the  aria  with  'da  capo*  and  the  aria  without. 
The  invention  of  the  former  and  older  form  has 
been  long  attributed  to  Alessandro  Scarlatti 
(1659-1735) ;  but  an  aria  printed  in  the  present 
vriter*B  'Lectures  on  the  Transition  Period  of 
Uosicsl  History,'  shows  that  it  was  used  as 
^7  St  1655,  i.e.  four  years  before  A.  Scarlatti 
vas  bam,  fay  the  Venetian,  Francesco  Cavalli, 
*  msster  in  whose  opera  'Giasone*  (1649)  the 
line  which  divides  air  firom  recitative  seems  to 
have  been  marked  more  distinctly  than  in  any 
pnoeding  music.  The  so-called  '  aria*  of  Monte- 
verde  and  his  contemporaries  (c.  1600)  is  hardly 
disttagniahable  from  their  'musica  parlante,'  a 
^^  alight  advance  on  the  'plwn-song*  of  the 
Bi^ddle  ages.  The  aria  without '  da  capo*  is  but 
s  more  extended  and  interesting  form  than  that 
of  its  predeoesBor.  In  the  former  the  first  section 
or  division  is  also  the  last ;  a  section,  always  in 
mother  key  and  generally  shorter,  being  inter- 
pond  between  the  first  and  its  repetition.  In  the 
■Atter  the  first  section  is  repeated,  often  several 
tioiei^the  sections  interposed  being  in  different 
^ya  from  one  another  as  well  as  from  the  first, 
^cfa,  on  its  last  repetition,  is  generally  more  or 
iesi  developed  into  a  ' coda*  The  aria  grande  has 
Munied,  under  the  hands  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  modem  achool,  a  scope  and  a  splendour 
which  raise  it  to  all  but  symphonic  dignity. 
Aa  specimens  of  these  qualities  we  may  cite 
^«othoven*a  'Ah,  perfido,*  and  Mendelssohn's 
'In&Iioe.'  The  limits  of  the  human  voice 
forind,  however,  save  in  rare  instances,  to  the 
uia^  however  extended,  that  repetition  of  the 
Mne  strains  in  different  though  related  keys, 
by  which  the  symphonic  'form*  is  distinguished 
from  every  other.  But  compositions  of  this 
^us^  especially  those  intenpersed  with  re- 
citative, though  nominally  sometimes  arie  belong 
rather  to  the  class  '  scena.*  [J.  H.] 

AIBY,  Sir  Geobgi  Biddell.     The  present 
Ajtronomear  Boyal,   and  late  President  of  the 
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Royal  Society,  the  author  of  one  of  the  latest 
works  on  acoustics,  '  On  Sound  and  Atmospherio 
Vibrations,*  London  i863.  The  most  important 
portion  of  this  work  is  its  elaborate  mathematical 
treatment  of  the  theory  of  atmospheric  sound- 
waves, a  subject  first  discussed  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  in  the  *  Prindpia.'  [W.  P.] 

A*K£MPIS,  Florevtino,  organist  of  St. 
Gudule,  at  Brussels,  about  the  midcUe  of  the  1 7th 
century ;  composed  three  symphonies  (Antwerp, 
1644, 1647,  and  1649),  'Missae  etMotetta*  (Ant- 
werp, 1650),  and  another  mass  for  eight  voices. 

AKEEOYDE,  Samuel,  a  native  of  Yorkshire, 
was  a  very  popular  and  prolific  composer  of 
songs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 
Many  of  his  compositions  are  contained  in  the 
following  ooUections  of  the  period :  *  D'Urfey*s 
Third  Collection  of  Songs'  1685  ;  'The  Theatre 
of  Muaick,'  16S5-1687  ;  'Vinculum  Sodetatis,' 
1687;  *  Comes  Amoris/  1687-1694;  'The  Ban- 
quet of  Muaick,*  1688-169 3  ;  'Thesaurus  Mu- 
sicus,*  1 693 -1 696 ;  and  in  'The  Gentleman*8 
Journal,*  169  a- 1694.  He  was  ahw  a  contri- 
butor to  the  Third  Part  of  D'Urfey's  'Don 
Quixote,*  1696.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ALA,  GiovAKin  Battista,  bom  at  Monza 
about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two ;  organist  of  the  Church  dei 
Servitori,  in  Milan,  and  composer  of  canzonets, 
madrigals,  and  operas  (Milan,  161 7,  1625), 
'Concertieocleeiastici'  (Milan,  16x8, 1631, 1628). 
and  several  motetts  in  the  'Pratum  musicum' 
(Antwerp,  1634). 

ALARD,  Delphin,  eminent  violinist.  Bom  at 
Bayonne,  March  8,  181 5  ;  shewed  at  an  early 
age  remarkable  musical  talent,  and  in  1837  was 
sent  to  Paris  for  his  education.  At  first  he  was 
not  received  as  a  regular  pupil  at  the  0>nser- 
vatoire,  but  was  merely  allowed  to  attend  Ha- 
beneck's  classes  as  a  listener.  He  soon  however 
won  the  second,  and  a  year  later  the  first  prize 
for  violin-playing,  and  from  1831  began  to  make 
a  great  reputation  as  a  performer.  In  1843,  on 
Bidllot*s  death,  he  succeioded  that  great  master 
as  professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  which  post 
he  still  holds  (1875).  Alard  is  the  foremost 
representative  of  the  modem  French  school  of 
violin-playing  at  Paris,  with  its  characteristic 
merits  and  drawbacks.  His  sfyle  is  eminently 
lively,  pointed,  full  of  ilan.  He  has  published 
a  number  of  concertos  and  operatic  fantjwrias 
which,  owing  to  their  brilliancy,  attained  in 
France  considerable  popularity,  without  having 
much  claim  to  artistic  worth.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  '  Violin  School,*  which  has  been  trans* 
lated  into  several  languages,  is  a  very  compre- 
hensive and  meritorious  work.  He  sJso  edited 
a  selection  of  violin-compositions  of  the  most 
eminent  masters  of  the  18th  century,  'Les 
maltres  dassiques  du  Violon,*  etc.  (Schott),  in 
40  parts.  [P.  D.] 

ALBAlNI,  Mathtas,  a  renowned  violin- 
maker,  bom  1 6a I,  at  Botzen,  was  one  of  Stainers 
beet  pupils.  The  tone  of  his  violins,  which  are 
generally  very  high  in  the  bdly,  and  have  a  dark 
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red,  almost  brown,  vamiBh,  \b  more  remaikable 
for  power  than  for  quality.  He  died  at  Botzen 
in  1673.  ^'  ^^>  *^  named  MathiaB,  was  at 
first  a  pupil  of  his  fiither,  afterwards  of  the 
Amatis  at  Cremona,  and  finally  settled  at  Borne. 
His  best  yiolins,  which  by  some  connoisseurs  are 
considered  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  the  Amatis, 
are  dated  at  the  end  of  the  17th  and  beginning 
of  the  1 8th  century.  A  third  Albani,  whose 
Christian  name  is  not  known,  and  who  lived 
during  the  17th  century  at  Palermo,  also  made 
good  violins,  which  resemble  those  of  the  old 
Grerman  makers.  [P.  D.] 

ALBENIZ,  Pedro,  bom  in  Biscay  about 
i755i  ^^  about  1821  ;  a  Spanish  monk,  con- 
ductor of  the  music  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Se- 
bastian, and  (1795)  at  that  of  Logrono;  com- 
posed masses,  vespers,  motetts,  and  <^er  church 
music,  never  published,  and  a  book  of  solfeggi 
(St.  Sebastian,  1800). 

ALBENIZ,  PXDBO,  bom  at  Logrono,  1795, 
died  at  Madrid  1855 ;  son  of  a  musician, 
Matt^o  Albeniz,  and  pupil  of  Henri  Herz  and 
Eiilkbrenner ;  organist  from  the  age  of  ten 
at  various  towns  in  Spain,  and  professor  of 
the  pianoforte  in  the  Conservatoire  at  Madrid. 
He  introduced  the  modem  style  of  pianoforte 
playing  into  Spain,  and  all  the  eminent  pianists 
of  Spain  and  South  America  may  be  said  to 
have  been  his  pupils.  He  held  various  high 
posts  at  the  court,  and  in  1847  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Queen.  His  works  comprise  a 
method  for  the  pianoforte  (Madrid,  1840),  lidopted 
by  the  Conservatoire  of  Madrid,  seventy  compo- 
sitions for  the  pianoforte,  and  songs.      [M.  C.  C.] 

ALBERGATI,  Count  Pibbo  Capaoellt,  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Bologna^  lived  in  the  end 
of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  i8th  centuries, 
an  unateur,  and  distinguished  composer.  His 
works  include  the  operas  'Gil  Amici*  (1699), 
'H  Principe  selvaggio*  (171a),  the  oratorio 
*6iobbe'  (Bologna,  1688),  sacred  cantatas, 
masses,  motetts,  etc.,  and  compositions  for  vsr 
rious  ioBtruments. 

ALBERT,  BDoxRiOH,  bora  at  Lobensteiu, 
Yoigtland,  Saxony,  June  38,  1604 »  nephew  and 
apparently  pupil  of  the  fionous  composer  Heinrich 
Scbiitz.  He  studied  law  in  Leipsic,  and  music 
in  Dresden.  In  i6a6  he  went  to  Konigsberg, 
where  Stobbseus  was  at  that  time  kapellmeister. 
In  1 63 1  he  became  organist  to  the  old  church  in 
that  city,  and  in  1638  married  Elizabeth  Starke, 
who  is  referred  to  in  his  poem  as  'Philosette.' 
Of  the  date  of  his  death  nothing  certain  is 
known.  It  is  given  as  June  27,  1657  (by  F^tis 
Oct.  10,  1651).  One  of  his  books  of  'Arien' 
(Eonigsbeig,  1654),  contains  a  statement  that 
it  was  '  edited  by  the  author  s  widow,'  but  the 
same  book  comprises  some  poems  on  the  events 
of  the  year  1655.  It  is  plain  therefore  that  the 
date  1654  is  an  error. 

Albert  was  at  once  poet,  oiganist  and  composer. 
As  poet  he  is  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Konigsberg  school,  with  the  heads  of  which  he 
was  closely  associated. 


His  church  music  is  oonfined,  according  to 
Winteifeld,   to   a  Te  Deum    for  three  voices^ 
published  Sept.  ii,  1647.    He  however  composed 
both  words  and  music  to  many  hymns,  whidi  are 
still  in  private  use,  e.g.  'Gott  des  Himmels  und 
der  Erdien.'    These,  as  well  as  his  secular  songs, 
are  found  in  the  eight  collections  printed  far  him 
by  Paschen,   Mense,  and  Beussner,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Emperor  of  Gennany,  the  King 
of  Polimd,  and  the  Kurfurst  of  Brandenburg. 
These  collections  sold  so  rapidly  that  of  some  of 
them  several  editions  were   published  by  the 
auth<H?.    Others  were  surreptitiously  issued  at 
Konigsberg   and    Dantzic    under    the    title  oC 
'  Poetisch  •  musikalisches    Lustwaldlein,'    which 
Albert    eneigetically    resisted.      These    latter 
editions,   though  very  numerous,  are  now  ex- 
ceedingly rare.    Their  original  title  is  'Enter 
(Zweiter,  etc.)  Theil  der  Arien  etlioher  theok 
geistlicher  thdls  weltlichw,  zur  Andacht,  gutcn 
Sitten,  keuacher  liebe  und  Ehrenlust,  tJUenen 
der   Lieder  zum  singen  und  spielen  geaetst.** 
Then  followed  the  dedication,  a  different  one  to 
each  part.    The  second  is  dedicated  to  his  'most 
revered  undo,  Heinrich  Schiitz,*  the  only  exist- 
ing reference  to  the  relaticmship  between  ihem. 
Albert's  original  editions  were  m  folio,  but  after 
his  death  an  octavo  edition  was  published  in  1657 
by  A.  Pxt>fe  of  Leipsic.    In  his  prefixes  Alb^ 
lays  down  the  chief  principles  of  the  musical  art^ 
a  circumstance  which   gives  these    documents 
great  value,  as  they  belong  to  a  time  in  whidi 
by  means  of  the  'basso  continue*  a  reform  in 
music  was  effected,  of  which  we  are  still  feeliitg 
the  influence.    Mattheson,  in  his  '  Ehren-pforte^ 
rightly  assumes  that  Albert  was  the  author  of  the 
'Tractatus  de  modo  conficiendi  Contrapunctam,* 
which  was  then  in  manuscript  in  the  posseasian  of 
Valentin  Hausmann.    In  the  prefiice  to  the  sixtili 
section   of  his  'Arien'   Albert   speaks  of  the 
centenary  of  the  Konigsberg  University,  Aug. 
a8,  1644,  and  mentions  that  he  had  written  a 
'Comodien-Musik*  for  that  occasion,  wUcb  was 
afterwards  repeated  in  the  palace  of  the  Kur- 
furst.    Albert  was  thus,  next  after  H.  Schiitz, 
the  founder  of  German  opera.     Both  Schuts's 
'Daphne'  and  Albert's  'Comodien-Musik'  ap- 
pear to  be  lost,  doubtless  because  they  were  juA 
published. 

Albert's  'Arien*  give  a  lively  picture  of  the 
time,  and  of  tbe  then  influence  of  music  While 
the  object  of  the  opera  as  established  in  Italy 
was  to  provide  music  as  a  support  to  the  spok^ 
dialogue,  so  the  sacred  'concert*  came  into 
existence  at  the  same  time  in  Italy  and  Grer> 
many  as  a  rival  to  the  old  motetts,  in  which  tbe 
words  were  thrown  too  much  into  the  back- 
ground. But  the  sacred  'concert*  agun,  being 
sung  only  by  a  small  number  of  voices,  necesai- 
tated  some  support  for  the  music,  and  this  was 
the  origin  of  the  'basso  continue'  Albert  was 
in  the  best  position — knowing  Schiitz  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Gabriel!  in  Venice ;  and  on  bis 
arrival  at  Konigsberg  he  underwent  a  second 
course  of  instruction  under  Stobbseus,  from  which 
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the  peculiar  chancier  of  his  musio, 
which  maj  be  described  as  the  qnintessence  of 
all  that  was  in  the  best  taste  in  Italy  and 
Gennanj.  Owing  to  the  special  circumstance 
that  Albert  was  both  »  musician  and  a  poet — 
and  no  small  poet  either — he  has  been  rightly 
called  the  &ther  of  the  Gennan  '  Lied.*  It  is 
lare  for  »  cxxnposer  to  make  music  to  his  own 
poetry,  and  since  the  time  of  Albert  and  his 
oomrades  in  the  Konigsberg  school,  one  example 
Qoly  la  found  of  it — Richud  Wagner.  But  to 
coaelnde,  Albert's  work  in  Gennan  music  may 
be  described  as  a  pendant  to  the  contemporary 
pnmmencwnept  of  Italian  opera,  [F.  6.] 

ALBERT,  PRINCE.  Francis  Charles  Au- 
cuarus  Albsbt  Emmanuel,  Prince  Consort  of 
Queen  Victuria^  second  son  of  Ernest  Duke 
of  Saxe-Cobuig-8aallield,  was  bom  at  Roeenau, 
Coborg,  Aug.  a6,  1819,  manied  Feb.  10,  1840, 
and  died  Dec.  14,  1861.  Music  formed  a 
systematic  part  of  the  Prince's  education  (see 
is  own  'Programme  of  Studies'   at  thirteen 
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years  of  age  in  'The  Early  Years,'  etc.,  p.  107). 
At  eighteen  he  was  'passionately  fond  of  it, 
'had  already  shown  considerable  talent  as  a 
compomr,^  uid  was  looked  up  to  by  his  com- 
panions tat  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  art 
lib.  143,  173);  and  there  is  evidence  (lb.  70) 
thai  when  quite  a  child  he  took  more  than 
ofdxnaty  interest  in  it.  When  at  Florence  in 
1839  he  ooatinued  his  systematio  pursuit  of  it 
(lb.  194)  and  had  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  pieces  at  that  date  not  generally  known 
(lb.  209-211).*  His  organ-playing  and  sing- 
ing he  kept  up  after  his  arrival  in  England 
(Kartin's  'life.^  85,  86,  Mendelssohn's  letter  of 
July  19^  184a),  bat  his  true  interest  in  music 
was  shown  by  his  public  action  in  reference  to 
it,  and  the  influence  which  from  the  time  of  his 
marriage  to  his  death  he  steadily  exerted  in 
&Toar  of  the  reoognition  and  adoption  of  the  best 

This  was  shown  in  many  ways,  first,  by  his 
immediate  reoiganisation  of  the  Queen's  private 
band  from  a  mere  wind-band  to  a  full  orchestra 
(dating  from  Deo.  24,  1840),  and  by  an  immense 
incTfase  and  impovement  in  its  rdpertoire.  There 
is  now  a  peculiar  significance  in  the  fact  that — 
to  name  only  a  £9W  amongst  a  host  of  great 
works — Schnbert's  great  symdbony  in  C  (probably 
after  its  rejection  by  the  Fhilharmomc  ))ana, 
when  ofiered  them  by  Mendelssohn  in  1844), 
Bach's ' MatthewPassbn,' Mendelssohn's  ' Atha- 
lie*  and  'CEdipns,'  and  Wagner's  'Lohengrin,' 
were  first  peffonned  in  this  oountiy  at  Windsor 
Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace.  Secondly, 
Iff  acting  in  his  turn  as  director  of  the 
Aacieni  Concerts,  and  choosing,  as  fiur  as  the 
rales  of  the  society  permitted,  new  music  in  the 
pngnunmes;  by  his  choice  of  pieces  for  the 
ammal  'command  nights'  at  the  Philharmonic, 
wfaete  his  programmes  were  always  of  the  highest 
ciaee,  and  included  first  performances  of  Men- 
delsBohn's     *Athalie,'    Schubert's    overture    to 
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'  Fierabras,'  and  Schumann's  *  Paradise  and  the 
Peri.*  Thirdly,  by  the  support  which  he  gave 
to  good  music  when  not  officially  connected  with 
it:  witness  his  keen  interest  in  Mendelssohn's 
oratorios,  and  his  presence  at  Eieter  Hall  when 
'  St.  Paul '  and  *  Elijah '  were  performed  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that^  in  the  words  of  a  well-known  musical 
amateur,  his  example  and  influence  had  much 
e£fect  on  the  performance  of  choral  music  in 
England,  and  on  the  production  here  of  much 
that  was  of  the  highest  class  of  musical  art. 

The  Prince's  ddight  in  muric  was  no  secret 
to  those  about  him.  In  the  performances  at 
Windsor,  says  Mr.  llieodore  Martin,  finom  whose 
*  Life '  (i.  App.  A)  many  of  the  above  tadB  are 
taken, '  he  found  a  never-fiuling  source  of  delight. 
As  every  year  brought  a  heavier  strain  upon  his 
thought  and  energies,  his  pleasure  in  tl^m  ap- 
peared to  increase.  They  seemed  to  take  him 
mto  a  dream-world,  in  which  the  anxieties  of  life 
were  for  the  moment  forgotten.' 

Prince  Albert's  printed  woriu  Include  'L'in* 
vocazione  all'  Armenia,'  for  solos  and  chorus; 
a  morning  service  in  C  and  A ;  anthem,  '  Out 
of  the  deep;'  five  collections  of  *Lieder  und 
Romanzen,'  29  in  all ;  three  canzonets,  etc.  [G.] 

ALBERTAZZI,  Emma,  the  daughter  of  a 
music-master  named  Howson,  was  bom  May  i, 
1 814.  Beginning  at  first  with  the  piano,  she 
soon  quitted  that  instrument,  to  devote  herself 
to  the  cultivation  of  her  voice,  which  gave  early 
promise  of  excellence.  Her  first  instruction  was 
received  finom  Goeta»  and  scarcely  had  she 
mastered  the  rudiments,  when  she  was  brought 
forward  at  a  concert  at  the  Argyll  Rooms.  In 
the  next  year,  1830,  she  was  engaged  at  the 
King^s  Theatre  in  several  contralto  parts,  such  as 
Pippo  in  the  'Gazza  Ladra,'  and  others.  Soon 
afkrwards  she  went  to  Italy  with  her  father, 
and  got  an  engagement  at  Piacenza.  It  was 
here  that  Signer  Albertazzi,  a  lawyer,  fell  in 
love  with  her,  and  married  her  before  she  was 
seventeen.  (Jelli,  the  composer,  now  taught  her 
for  about  a  year ;  after  which  she  sang,  1832,  in 
Generali's  'Adelina^'  at  the  Canobbiana^  and 
subsequently  was  engaged  for  contralto  parts  at 
La  Sc»la.  There  she  sang  in  several  operas  with 
Pasta^  who  gave  her  valuable  advice.  She  sang 
next  at  Madrid,  1833,  for  two  years;  and  in 
1835  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris.  This  was 
the  most  brilliant  part  of  her  career.  In  1837 
she  appeared  in  London.  Madame  Albertazzi 
had  an  agreeable  presence,  and  a  musical 
voice,  not  ill-trained ;  but  these  advantages 
were  quite  destroyed  by  her  lifelessneas  on 
the  stage  —  a  resigned  and  automatic  indiffer- 
ence, which  first  wearied  and  then  irritated  her 
audiences.  To  the  end  of  her  career — for  she 
afterwards  sang  in  English  Opera  at  Drury 
Lane— she  remained  the  same,  unintelligent 
and  inanimate.  Her  voice  now  began  to  fail, 
and  she  went  abroad  again,  hoping  to  recover 
it  in  the  climate  of  Italy,  but  without  success. 
She  sang  at  Padua^  Milan,  and  Trieste,  and 
returned  in  1846  to  London,  where  she  sang 
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for  the  last  time.     Sho  died  of  couBumpHon, 
Sept.  1847.  [J.  M.] 

ALBINONI,  Tovasso,  dramatic  oompofler  and 
violiniflt.  Bom  at  Venioe  in  the  latter  half  of  the » 
17th  oentory.  The  particulars  of  his  life  are 
entirely  unlmown.  He  wrote  forty*two  operas 
(the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1694),  which  are 
said  to  have  been  suooeasful  finom  ihe  novelty 
of  their  style,  though  a  modem  French  critic 
describee  the  ideas  as  trivial  and  the  music  as 
dry  and  unsuited  to  the  words.  Greater  talent 
is  to  be  seen  in  his  instrumental  works,  concertos, 
sonatas,  and  songs.  He  was  also  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  violin.  Albinoni's  sole  interest 
for  modem  times  resides  in  the  fact  that  the 
great  Bach  selected  themes  from  his  works, 
as  he  did  from  those  of  Gorelli  and  Legrenzi. 
<Baoh,*  says  Spitta  (i.  423),  'must  have  been 
peculiarly  partial  to  Albinoni.  Down  to  a  late 
period  of  his  life  he  was  accustomed  to  use  bass 
parts  of  hii  for  practice  in  thorough-bass,  and 
Gerber  relates  that  he  had  heard  his  father  (a 
pupil  of  Bach*s)  vaiy  these  very  basses  in  his 
master's  style  with  astoniehing  beauty  and  skill.' 
Two  fugues  of  the  great  Master's  are  known  to 
be  founded  on  themes  of  Albinoni's — ^both  from 
his  '  Opera  prima.*  One  (in  A)  is  to  be  found  at 
No.  10  of  Cahier  13  of  Peter's  edition  of  Bach's 
clavieivworks  ;  the  other  (in  F I  minor)  at  No.  5 
of  Cabier  3  of  the  same  edition.  For  further 
particulars  see  Spitta,  i.  433-426.         [E.  H.  D.] 

ALBONI,  Marietta,  the  most  celebrated 
contralto  of  the  19th  century,  was  bom  at  Ce* 
sena,  Bomagna,  in  1824.  Her  first  instruction 
was  received  in  her  native  place;  after  which 
she  was  taught  by  Mme.  Bertoletti,  at  Bologna, 
who  has  taught  many  other  distingi^Uhed  singers. 
There  she  met  Bossini,  and  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain  lessons  from  him :  she  is  said  to  have 
been  his  only  pupil.  Charmed  with  her  voice 
and  fSbcility,  he  taught  her  the  principal  con- 
tralto parts  in  his  operas,  with  the  true  tradi* 
tions.  With  this  great  advantage  Alboni  easily 
procured  an  engagement  for  several  years  from 
Merelli,  an  impresario  for  several  theatres  in 
Italy  and  Germany.  She  made  her  first  appear- 
ance at  La  Scala,  Milan,  1843,  in  the  part  of 
Maffio  Orsini.  In  spite  of  her  inexperience, 
her  voice  and  method  were  brilliant  enough  to 
captivate  the  public.  In  the  same  year  she 
sang  at  Bologna,  Brescia,  and  again  at  Milan; 
soon  afterwards  with  equal  success  at  Vienna. 
In  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding  about 
salary  she  now  broke  her  engagement  with 
Merelli,  and  suddenly  took  flight  to  St.  Peters- 
buig.  She  remained  there,  however,  but  a  short 
time  ;  and  we  find  her  in  1 845  singing  at  concerts 
in  Hambuig,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  as  well  as  in 
Bohemia  and  Hungary.  At  the  carnival  of  1 847 
she  sang  at  Rome  in  Pacini's  '  Saffb,'  introducing 
an  air  from  Rossini's  *  Semlramide,*  which  was 
enthusiastically  applauded,  but  could  not  save 
the  opera.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  she 
came  to  London,  and  appeared  at  Covent  Garden, 
in  the  height  of  the  '  Jenny  I.ind-feVer.'    She  was 
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indeed  a  trump  card  for  that  estabUshment  against 
the  strong  hand  of  the  rival  house,    llie  day 
after  her  debut  the  manager  spontaneously  raised 
her  salary  for  the  season  from  £500  to  £3000, 
and  her  reputation  was  estabUshed.    She  sang  in 
'  Semiramide*  first,  and  afterwards  in  '  Lncrena 
Borgia';    and  in  the  latter  had   to  sing   the 
'Brindisi'  over  and  over  again,  as  often  as  the 
opera  was  performed.    As  Pippo  in  the  'Gasea 
Ladra'  she  had  to  sing  the  whole  first  solo  of  the 
duett   'Ebben  per  mia  memoria'  three  times 
over.      Her    appearance    at    that    time    was 
really  splendid.     Her  features  were  regularly 
beautiful,  though  better  fitted  for  comedy  thaa 
tragedy;  and  her  figure,  not  so  unwiddy  aa  it 
afterwards  became,  was  not  unsuited  to  the  parts 
she  played.     Her  voice,  a  rich,  deep,  true  oon- 
tralto  of  fully  two  octaves,  from  G  to  G,  was  a« 
sweet  as  honey,  and  perfectly  even  throagfaout 
its  range.    Her  style  gave  an  idea,  a  reoollectioi^ 
of  what  the  great  old  school  of  Italian  singiiig 
had  been,  so  perfect  was  her  command  of  her 
powers.    The  only  reproach  to  which  it  was  opea 
was  a  certain  shade  of  inddenoe  and  ituoueiandf 
and  a  want  of  fire  at  times  when  more  enecgy 
would  have  earned  her  hearers  compieteiy  away. 
Some  sLogers  have  had  the  talent  and  knowledge 
to  enable  them  to  vaiy  their  fiorituri :   Alboni 
never  did  this.    When  you  had  heard  a  aong 
once  from  her,  perfect  as  it  was,  you  nev^  heard 
it  again   but  with  the  selftame  ornaments  and 
eadente.    Her  versatility  was  great, — ^too  greai, 
perhaps,  as  some  critics  have  said ;  and  it  has 
been  asserted  that  she  did  serious  harm  to  her 
voice  by  the  attempt  to  extend  it  upwards.   This 
is,  however,  not  clear  to  all  her  admirers,  ainoe 
she  has  returned  to  her  legitimate  range.     She 
sang  again  in  London  in  1848  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  in  1849,  1851,  1856,  1857,  and  1858  at  Her 
Majesty's  ^eatre.    She  appeared  at  Brussels  in 
1848,  with  no  less  success  than  in  London  and 
Paris.    In  1849  she  returned  to  Paris,  and  sang 
with  equal  iclat  in  '  Generentola,'  *  L'ltaliana  in 
Algieri,*  and  'La  Gazza  Ladra.'     In  the  next 
year  she  visited  Grcneva,  and  made  a  tour  of 
France,  singing  even  in  French  at  Bourdeaux  in 
the  operas   'Charles  VI,'  'La  Favorite,'    'La 
Reine  de  Chypre,'  and  '  La  Fille  du  lUgizneat.* 
On  her  return  to  Paris  she  surpassed  the  bold* 
ness  of  this  experiment  by  attempting  the  part  of 
Fides  in  the  'Prophbte'  at  the  Grand  Opera,  and 
with  the  most  brilliant  success.    She  now  made 
a  tour  in  Spain,  and  next  a  triumphal  progress 
through  America.    Of  late  years,  since  her  mar- 
riage with  Count  A.  Pepoli,  a  gentleman  of  old 
Bolognese  family,  she  has  lived  in  Paris,  where 
she  has  delighted  her  admirers  with  most  of  her 
old  characters  as  well  as  some  new,  and  notaUy 
in  the  part  of  Fidalma  in  Cimarosa*s  *  Matri- 
monio  Segreto.'    Since  the  untimely  death  of  her 
husband  she  has  been  heard  only  in  RoflsanTs 
'Mass,'  in  which  she  sang  in  London  in  1^71, 
and  similar  music.  [J.  M.f 

ALBRECHTSBERGER,     Johawk     Geoi 
Contrapuntist  and  teacher  of  sacred  mnsio, 
poser  and  organist ;  bom  Feb.  3, 1 736,  at  Klc 
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Mobiog,  DMir  VienxM ;  died  at  Tieniia^  Maxell  7, 
1809.  Sejfiied  has  appended  hia  biography  to 
the  oompUtd  edition  of  hia  works  (Vienna,  1826, 
1837).  Albrechtsbeiger  began  life  as  a  chorister 
it  his  native  town  and  at  Melk.  At  the  lattor 
plsoe  he  was  taken  notioe  of  by  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  then  Grown  Prince;  and  on  a  later  ooca- 
maa,  the  Emperor  passing  through  Melk  renewed 
the  segoaintance,  and  invited  him  to  apply  for 
the  post  of  court  osganist  on  the  first  vacancy. 
Meutime  Albreohtaberger  studied  hard  under 
the  direction  of  EmmerlLig.  After  being  oigan- 
lit  for  twelye  yean  at  Melk,  he  obtained  a 
■milsr  post  at  fiaab  in  Hungary,  and  then  at 
MsriatanrL  Here  he  remained  instructor  in  the 
fiuniiy  of  a  Sileaian  count  till  he  left  for  Vienna 
ii  lia^eae C&ori  to  the  Cannelites.  In  177a  he 
vBi  i^ipointed  oourt  oiganist,  and  twenty  years 
kter  director  of  music  at  St.  Stephen's,  w&ere  he 
at  <iioe  oommenoed  his  career  as  a  teacher.  The 
mraber  of  his  pupils  was  very  large.  Amongst 
the  most  oelefarated  are  Beethoven,  Hummel, 
Wei^  Seyfried,  EyUer  and  Mosel.  Nottebohm 
(Beethoven's  'Studien,*  1873)  speaks  in  the  highest 
tenns  of  the  instruction  whidi  he  gave  Beethoven. 
Hie  eompositionB  are  computed  by  Seyfried  as 
t6i,  of  which  only  twenty-seven  are  printed. 
They  sre  chiefly  in  possession  of  Prince  Esterhazy 
(jahuitha.  The  finest  is  a  Te  Deum,  which  was 
Bot  pecformed  till  after  his  death.  His  great 
thearaticKl  work  (not  without  defSects)  is  entitled 
'  Grfindliche  Anweisung  sur  Oomposition,* 
(LaipHc,  1790 ;  second  edition  1818.)  An 
SoKtish  edition,  translated  by  SabiUa  NovelU), 
iepahlihhed  by  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.     [F.  G.] 

ALBUMBLATT  (Gtenn. ;  Fr.  Feuittet  d^al- 
(ni).  A  short  piece  of  music,  such  as  might 
emtddy  be  written  in  a  musical  album.  Its 
fona  entirely  depends  upon  the  taste  and  fancy 
of  the  oomposwr.  Aa  good  examples  of  this  class 
of  fjfloe  may  be  named  Schumann's  '  Album- 
wer,'  op.  124,  a  collection  of  twenty  short 
Bovcnents  in  the  most  varied  styles.        [£.  P.] 

ALCESTE;  tragic  opoa  in  three  acts  by  Gluck, 
IHitetto  by  Gslzabigi ;  first  performed  at  Vienna 
I^ee.  16, 1767,  and  in  Paris  (adapted  by  du  Bol- 
1^)  April  33, 1776.  It  was  the  first  in  which 
Clock  attempted  hia  new  and  revolutionary  style, 
ud  contains  the  fietfuoua  'Epltre  d^catoire'  ex- 
poooding  his  principles.  'Alceste'  was  revived 
St  Psrie  in  1801  by  Mme.  Pauline  Viardot. 

AlCOCK,  John,  Mus.  Doc.  Bom  at  London, 
April  II,  1715,  beoone  at  seven  years  of  age  a 
c^nista  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  under  Charles 
Kiog.  At  fourteen  he  became  a  pupil  of  Stanley, 
the  blind  organist,  who  was  then,  although  but 
rixteen,  otganist  of  two  London  churches,  All- 
haSkmi,  Bread-street,  and  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom. 
I&  1738  Alcock  became  oiganist  of  St.  Andrew's 
C^nrdh,  Plymouth,  which  place  he  quitted  in 
174'ff  on  bemg  chosen  organist  of  St.  Lawrence's 
Chmdi,  Rea£ng.  In  1749  he  was  appointed 
•gamst,  master  of  the  choristers,  and  lay  vicar 
«^Iichfield  Cathedral  On  June  6,  1755,  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  music  at  Ozfordy 
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and  in  X761  proceeded  to  that  of  doctor.  In 
1760  he  resigned  the  appointments  of  organist 
and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Lichfield,  retain- 
ing only  that  of  lay  vicar.  He  died  at  Lichfield 
in  Match,  1806,  aged  91.  During  his  residence 
at  Plymouth,  Alcock  published  <  Six  Suites  of 
Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord'  and  'Twelve  Songs,* 
and  whilst  at  Beading  he  published  'Six  Con- 
certos,' and  a  collection  of  '  Psalms,  Hymns,  and 
Anthems.'  In  1753  he  published  a  'Morning 
and  Evening  Service  in  £  minor.'  He  likewise 
issued  (in  1771)  a  volume  containing  'Twenty- 
six  Anthems,'  a  'Burial  Service,'  etc.  He  was 
the  composer  of  a  number  of  glees,  a  collection 
of  which,  under  the  title  of '  Harmonia  Festi,'  he 
published  about  1790.  His  glee,  'Hail,  ever 
pleasing  Solitude,'  gained  a  prize  medal  at  the 
Catch  Club  in  the  year  1 770.  Aloock  edited  a 
collection  of  Psalm  Tunes,  by  various  authors, 
arranged  for  four  voices,  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Harmony  of  Sion.'  He  was  also  author  of  a 
novel  entitled  '  The  Life  of  Miss  Fanny  Brown.' 
His  son  John,  Mus.  Bac.,  bom  1739,  oiganist  of 
Preston,  composed  a  few  anthems  between  1 773 
and  1776,  and  died  1791.  [W.H.H.] 

ALCHYMIST,  DER,  Sponr's  eighth  opera; 
libretto  by  Pfeifier  on  a  Spanish  tale  of  Wash- 
ington Irving's ;  composed  between  Oct.  1839  and 
April  1830,  and  first  performed  at  Cassel  on  July 
28,  1830,  the  birthday  of  the  Elector. 

ALDAY,  a  family  of  musicians  in  France. 
The  father,  bom  at  Perpignan,  1737,  was  a 
mandoline  player,  and  the  two  sons  violinists. 
The  elder  of  the  two,  bom  1 763,  appeared  at  the 
Concerts  Spirituels,  first  as  a  mandoline  player, 
and  afterwards  as  a  violinist.  His  works  are 
numerous,  and  indode  a  'Methode  de  Vidon,* 
which  reached  several  editions.  Alday  le  jeune, 
bom  1 764,  a  pupil  of  Viotti,  was  a  finer  player 
than  his  brother,  and  achieved  a  great  reputa- 
tion. He  played  often  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels 
up  to  1 791,  when  he  came  to  England,  and  in 
1806  was  conductor  and  teacher  of  music  in 
Edinburgh.  He  published  three  concertos  for  vio- 
lin, three  sets  of  duos,  airs  vari^i,  and  trios,  all 
written  in  a  light  pleasing  style,  and  very  popular 
in  their  day,  though  now  forgotten.      [M.  (3.  C] 

ALDOVRANDINI,  Gidsefpk  Antonio  Vin- 
OENZO,  bom  at  Bologna  about  1665 ;  member  of 
the  Philharmonic  Academy  at  Bologna  (1695), 
and  conductor  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua's  band  ; 
studied  under  Jaoopo  Pert!.  He  composed  eleven 
operas  (i 696-1 711) — of  which  'Amor  toma  in 
dnque  et  cinquanta,'  in  the  Bologna  dialect,  was 
perhaps  the  most  famous — also  '  Armenia  Sacra ' 
(Bologna,  1701),  a  collection  of  motetts,  the  ora- 
torio 'San  Sigismondo'  (Bologna,  1704),  and  other 
music,  sacred  and  instrumental.  [M.  C.  C] 

ALDRICH,  Henry,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  1647^ 
and  educated  at  Westminster  School.  In  due 
course  he  passed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of 
which  foundation  he  was  afterwards  so  dis- 
tinguished a  member.  He  was  admitted  a 
student  in  i66a,  and  took  his  degree  as  Master 
of  Arts  in  1669.    He  then  took  holy  orders,  and 
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vras  elected  to  the  living  of  Wem,  in  Shropshire^ 
but  continued  to  reside  in  his  college  and 
became  eminent  as  a  tutor.  In  Februazy  1681 
he  was  installed  a  Canon  of  Christ  Churdi,  and 
in  May  following  he  took  his  degrees  as  Bachelor 
and  Doctor  in  Divinity.  In  1 689  he  was  installed 
Dean  of  Christ  Church.  He  was  as  remarkable 
for  the  seal  with  which  he  dischaiged  the  duties 
of  his  station  as  for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners. 
His  college  was  his  first  consideration,  and  he 
sought  by  every  means  to  extend  its  resources 
and  uphold  its  reputation.  He  dosed  his  career 
J>ec.  14,  1710. 

Dr.  Alcbrich  waa  a  man  of  considerable  attain- 
ments, a  good  scholar,  architect,  and  musician. 
He  wrote  a  compendium  of  logic,  which  is  still 
used  at  Oxford,  and  a  number  of  tracts  upon 
theology,  the  classics,  etc.,  the  titles  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Kippis  {Biog.  Brit,),  He  was 
also  one  of  the  editors  of  Clarendon's  History 
of  the  BebellioQ.  Of  his  skill  in  architecture 
Oxford  possesses  many  specimens ;  amongst  others 
Peckwater  quadrangle  at  Christ  Church,  the 
chapel  of  Trinity  CoUege,  and  All  Saints'  church. 
He  cultivated  music  with  ardour  and  success. 
•As  dean  of  a  college  and  a  cathedral  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  duty,  as  it  undoubtedly  was  in 
his  case  a  pleasure,  to  advance  the  study  and 
progress  of  church  music.  His  choir  was  well 
appointed,  and  every  vicar,  clerical  as  well  as  lay, 
gave  hlB  daily  and  efficient  aid  in  it.  He  con- 
tributed also  largely  to  its  stock  of  sacred  music ; 
and  some  of  his  services  and  anthems,  being 
preserved  in  the  collections  of  Bqyoe  and  Arnold, 
are  known  and  sung  in  every  cathedral  in  the 
kingdom.'  He  formed  a  large  musical  library, 
in  which  the  works  of  the  Italian  composers, 
particularly  of  Palestrina  and  Carissimi,  are 
prominent  features.  This  he  bequeathed  to  his 
college,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  catalogue 
has  not  been  printed.  Catch-singing  was  much 
in  fashion  in  the  Dean's  time;  nor  did  he 
himself  disdain  to  contribute  his  quota  towards 
the  stock  of  social  haimony.  His  catch,  'Hark 
the  Bonny  Christ  Chiuch  Bells,*  in  which  he 
has  made  himself  and  his  college  the  subject 
of  merriment,  is  well  known.  He  afterwards 
wrote  and  used  to  sing  a  Greek  version  of  this 
catch.  He  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  and 
another  of  his  catches  in  praise  of  smoking  is 
so  constructed  as  to  allow  every  singer  time  for 
Mb  puff. 

Dr.  Aldrich's  compositions  and  adaptations  for 
the  church  are  'A  Morning  and  Evening  Service 
in  6*  (printed  by  Boyoe) ;  'A  Morning  and 
Evening  Service  in  A'  (printed  by  Arnold) ;  and 
about  fifty  anthems,  some  original,  others  adapta- 
tions firom  the  Italian.  Some  of  these  are  to 
be  found  in  the  printed  collections  of  Boyce, 
Arnold,  and  Page ;  others  in  the  Ely,  the 
Tudway,  and  the  Christ  Church  MSS.  (Hawkins, 
History;  Biog.  Diet,  U,K,S,;  Hayes,  Remarks 
on  Amson,  etc.).  [E.  F.  B.] 

ALESSANDBO,  Boxano,  sumamed  della 
Vi^la  from  his  skill  on  that  instrument,  lived  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century.    In  1560  he 


was  admitted  into  the  choir  of  the  Pope*8  tiiapA 
at  Bome.  He  composed  music  for  his  own  «id 
other  instruments,  as  well  as  motetta  and  songs, 
among  which  are  a  set  of  'Canzoni  alia  Napo- 
letana'  for  five  voices.  The  MSS.  of  some  of 
these  works  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Boyal  Libraiy 
at  Munich.  [E.  H.  D.] 

ALEXANDEB  BALT7S.  The  thirteenth  of 
Handel's  oratorios;  composed  next  after  'Judas 
Maccabeus.*  Words  by  Dr.  Morell,  who  ought 
to  have  known  better  than  write  Balus  for  Balaa. 
First  performance,  Covent  Garden,  March  9, 
1748.  Dates  on  autograph: — ^begun  June  i, 
1747 ;  end  of  second  part,  fully  scored,  June  24, 
do. ;  end  of  third  part,  fuUy  scored,  Jidy  4,  do. 

ALEXANDEB,  Johaitk  (or,  aoooiding  to 
F^tis,  JoaEPH),  violoncellist,  lived  at  Duisbuig 
at  the  end  of  the  laat  and  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  He  was  distinguished  more  for 
the  beauty  of  his  tone  and  the  excellence  of  his 
style  than  for  any  great  conmuuid  over  technical 
difficulties.  He  wrote  a  good  instruction  book 
for  his  instrument, '  Anweisung  fur  das  Violonoell,' 
Breitkopf  and  Hartely  1801 ;  also  vanatians, 
potpourris,  etc.  [T.  P.  H.] 

ALEXANDEB'S  FEAST.  An  'ode*  of 
Handel's  to  Dryden*s  words,  as  arranged  and 
added  to  by  Newburgh  Hamilton.  Dates  on 
autograph  :^-end  of  first  part,  Jan.  5,  1736 ;  &iA 
of  second  part,  Jan.  i  a,  do. ;  end  of  Hunilton*s 
additions,  Jan.  1 7,  do.  First  performance,  Covent 
Garden,  Feb.  19,  do.  Be-scored  by  Mozart  &r 
Van  Swieten,  July,  1 790. 

ALEXANDBE  OBGAN,  See  Amebicav 
Oboan. 

AL  FINE  (Ital.).  'To  the  end.*  This  term 
indicates  the  repetition  of  the  first  part  of  a  move- 
ment either  frx>m  the  beginning  (da  eapo)  or  firom 
a  sign  If^  (dal  segno)  to  the  place  where  the  word 
fine  stands.  FrequenUy  instead  of  the  word  Jimi 
the  end  of  the  piece  is  shown  by  a  double-bar 

with  a  pause  above  it,  thus 

ALFONSO  UND  ESTBELLA.  An 
by  Schubert,  in  three  acts ;  libretto  by  F.  von 
Schober.  Dates  on  autograph  (Mumkveoein, 
Vienna)  : — end  of  first  act,  Sept.  20,  18a i  ;  end 
of  second  act,  Oct.  20,  i8ai ;  end  of  third  act, 
Feb.  37,  1822;  overture  (MS.  with  Spina),  Deo. 
1823.  First  performed  at  Weimar,  June  ^4, 
1854.  This  overture  was  played  as  the  prelada 
to '  Boeamunde*  in  Dec.  1823.  and  encored.  The 
opera  remainfl  in  MS.  except  the  overture  (Spina, 
1867)  and  a  bass  cavatina  and  tenor  air  ^both 
Diabelli,  183  a). 

ALFOBD,  John,  a  lutenist  in  London  in 
the  1 6th  century.  He  published  there  in  1568, 
a  translation  of  Adrien  Le  Boy*s  work  on 
the  lute  (see  Lb  Bot)  under  the  title  of  *A 
Briefe  and  Easye  Instruction  to  leame  the 
tableture,  to  conduct  and  dispose  the  hende 
unto  the  Lute.  Englished  by  J.  A..'  with  a 
cut  of  the  lute.  [W.  EL  H.] 
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AIIANI,  Fbarcesoo,  violoncellist,  horn,  ai 
Piacena.  He  for  a  time  studied  the  violin 
imder  his  &ther,  who  was  first  violin  in  the 
arehestr^  bat  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the 
▼iokmoello  tmder  G.  Rovelli,  of  Bergamo.  He 
m  i^ipointed  first  cellist  of  the  theatre  at 
Piaoeiu%  and  was  celebrated  as  a  teacher  of 
\u  instminent.  He  wrote  three  books  of  duets 
&r  two  cellos.  [T.  P.  H.] 

All  BABA,  00  LB8  QUABANTB  T0LEUR8,   an 

epsa  of  Chembiniy  produced  at  the  Grand 
Ooin  m  July  as,  1833  (the  seventy-third  year 
M  the  composer).  The  musio  was  adapted  and 
n-written  from  his  Koukouroi  (17Q3)  to  a 
sew  libretto  by  Scribe  and  Mflesville.  The 
•fertoie  was  probably  quite  new.  For  Men- 
delssohn's opinion  of  the  opera  see  his  letter 
of  Feb.  7, 1834. 

AUPRANDI,  Bebnahdo,  bom  in  Tuscany 
it  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century;  was 
eonposer  at  the  Bavarian  court  in  1730, 
and  afterwards  was  appointed  director  of  the 
ffdiestia  at  Munich.  He  there  wrote  the 
•fiens  'Mithridate*  (1738),  'Iphigenie'  (i739)« 
'Seminunide*  (1740).  Bernardo,  a  son  of  the 
fnoedingy  was  fbrst  violoncellist  about  1780 
m  the  Munich  orchestra.  He  is  said  to  have 
Moposed  both  for  the  oello  and  viola  di  gamba^ 
ftoogfa  F^  says  that  he  wrote  only  for  the 
faiwr.  [T.  P.  H.] 

^  ALIZARD,  Adolfhb  Joseph  Louis,  bom 
ia  Paris,  1814;  a  base  singer  of  some  eminence ; 
begu  his  musical  career  as  a  pupil  of  Urhan 
<n  the  violin;  but  his  master  accidentally 
dinoveriqg  that  he  had  a  remarkably  fine  voice, 
penoaded  him  to  abandon  his  instrument,  and 
to  eater  the  Conservatoire  as  a  pupil  of  Banderali. 
His  voice  was  naturally  a  deep  baas,  but  finding 
that  after  singing  at  the  opera  in  Paris  for  five 
TMn  he  was  stUl  employed  in  secondary  parts, 
M  entered  upon  a  diligent  course  of  practice, 
by  wfakh  he  gained  several  notes  in  the  upper 
i^^giiier,  and  was  able  to  take  baritone  parts. 
The  itnin  upon  his  chest  however  was  too  great 
to  be  maintuned  without  injury,  and  after  several 
atticka,  he  died  of  oonsnmption  at  Marseilles  at 
fta  age  rf  thirty-six.  [M.  C.  C] 

ALKAK,  Chaklks  "BxsKt  Yalbstiv.  Bom 
•t  Paris,  1813 ;  BtiU  living  (1-875).  Pianist  and 
ttRDpaser,  chiefly  of  Etudes  and  caprices  for  his 
tMiuiuent.  His  astounding  op.  35  (i 3  etudes), 
<P<  ^  (13  etudes),  and  Trois  gnmdes  £tudes, 
(X)  'Fantaiaie  pour  la  main  gauche  seul,'  (3) 
^LitrodQction  et  Finale  pour  la  main  droite  seule,' 
(3)  'Etude  k  moavement  eemblable  et  perpetud 
foor  ks  deux  mains,'  have  not  yet  met  with  the 
tMeotioD  on  the  part  of  pianoforte  virtuosi  which 
,|fcsy  merit.  They  belong  to  the  most  modem 
"**dopeinent  of  the  teeknique  of  the  instrument, 
^  represent  in  tact  the  extreme  point  which 
it  has  reached.  Though  they  cannot  stand  com- 
Ittison  in  pcant  of  beauty  and  absolute  musical 
lahe  with  the  Mndes  of  Chopin  and  Liszt,  yet, 
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like  those  of  Anton  Rubinstein,  which  are  in 
some  respects  akin  to  them,  they  have  a  valid 
claim  to  be  studied ;  for  they  present  technical 
specialities  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  diflSculties 
of  a  titanic  sort,  effects  peculiar  to  the  instrument 
carried  to  the  very  verge  of  impossibility.  Alkan 
was  admitted  to  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris  in  his 
sixth  year  (1819)  and  remained  there  until  1830, 
during  which  t^m  he  was  successful  in  sevcsral 
competitions,  and  left  the  institution  with  the 
first  prize  in  1826,  and  honourable  mention  at 
the  Concours  of  the  Institut  in  1831.  After  a 
short  visit  to-  London  in  1833  he  settled  as  a 
master  of  the  pianoforte  at  Paris.  His  published 
compositions  mount  up  to  opus  73,  and  include 
two  concertos,  several  sonatas  and  duos,  a  trio, 
a  large  number  of  piieei  eanuUruHgybtM,  and 
transcriptions  and  songs.  Amongst  these  his 
works  for  the  pianoforte  with  pedals,  known  in 
England  as  the  '  Pedalier  grand,*  op.  64,  66,  69 
and  73,  take  rank  with  his  Etudes.  [E.  D.] 

ALLA  BREVE  (Ital.).  Originaay  a  species 
of  time  in  which  every  bar  contained  a  breve,  or 
four  minims;  hence  its  name.  Li  this  time, 
chiefly  used  in  the  older  church  music,  the 
minims,  being  the  unit  of  measurement,  were 
to  be  taken  fost,  somewhat  like  crotchets  in 
ordinary  time,  lliis  time  was  also  called  AUa 
CapeUa.  Modem  alia  breve  time  simply 
differs  from  ordinary  common  time  by  beinff 
always  beaten  or  counted  with  two  minims  (and 
not  with  four  crotchets)  in  the  bar,  and  therefore 
is  really  quick  common  time.  It  is  indicated 
in  the  time-signature  by  0,  i.  e.  the  C  which 
is  used  to  show  four<aK>tchet  time,  with  a  stroke 
drawn  through  it.  [£.  P.] 

ALLACCI,  Lboni,  bom  in  the  island  of  Chios 
of  Greek  parents  in  1586,  went  to  Rome  at  nine 
years  of  age,  and  in  1661  became  'custode*  of 
the  Vatican  Library.  He  died  in  1669,  and  his 
name  is  only  worth  preserving  for  his  '  Dramma- 
turgia'  (Rome,  1666)  a  catalogue  of  Italian 
musical  dramas  produced  up  to  that  year,  in- 
dispensable for  the  history  of  Italian  opera.  A 
new  edition,  carried  down  to  I755f  appeared  at 
Venice  in  that  year.  [F.  G.] 

ALL*  ANnCO  (ItaL).  'In  the  ancient  style.* 

ALLEGRANTI,  Madalena,  was  a  pupil  of 
Holtzbauer  of  Mannheim,  and  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  Venice  in  1 771*  After  singing  at 
other  theatres  in  Italy,  she  went  in  1774  to 
Germany,  where  she  continued  to  perform  at 
Mannheim  and  Ratisbon  till  the  year  1 779,  when 
she  returned  to  Venice.  She  sang  there  at  the 
theatre  of  San.  Samuele  during  the  Carnival,  and 
eventually  came  to  England  in.  178 1.  Here 
she  was  enthusiastically  admixed  in  her  first 
opera,  the  *Viaggiatori  felid'  of  Anfossi.  Her 
voice,  though  thin,  was  extremely  sweet,  of  ex- 
traordinary compass  upwards,  and  so  flexible  as 
to  lead  her  to  indulge  in  a  flowery  style  of  singing, 
which  had  then  the  merit  of  considerable  novelty. 
She  was  also  a  good  actress.  But  it  was  soon 
found  that  there  was  a  great  sameness  in  her 
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manner  and  embelliBbments,  and  ahe  became 
gradually  ao  disregarded,  by  the  end  of  her 
second  season,  that  she  went  to  Dresden, 
where  the  Elector  engaged  her  at  a  salary  of 
a  thousand  ducats.  She  came  a  second  time  to 
London,  many  yean  later,  and  reappeared  in 
Cimarosa's  'Matrimonio  Segreto.'  Never  was 
a  more  pitiable  attempt;  she  had  scarcely  a 
thrasul  of  voice  remaining,  nor  the  power  to  sing 
a  note  in  tune:  her  figure  and  acting  were 
equally  altered  for  the  worse,  and  after  a  few 
nights  she  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  quit  the 
/itage  for  ever.  She  performed  in  oratorio  in 
1 799.  A  pretty  portrait  of  Allegranti  is  engraved 
by  Bartolozzi,  after  Cosway.  [J.  M.] 

ALLEGRI,  Grxoorto,  a  beneficed  priest 
attached  to  the  cathedral  of  Fermo,  and  a 
member  of  the  same  family  which  produced 
Corregio  the  painter,  was  also  a  musical  oomponer 
of  much  distinction.  He  was  bom  at  Rome 
about  the  year  1580,  and  was  a  pupil  of  G.  M. 
Nanini.  During  his  residence  at  Fermo  he  acted 
as  chorister  and  composer  to  the  cathedral. 
Certain  Mottetti  and  Concert!  which  he  published 
at  this  time  had  so  great  a  repute  that  they 
attracted  the  notice  of  Pot^o  Urban  YIII,  who  ap- 
pointed him,  on  Dec.  6, 1039,  to  a  vacancy  among 
the  CantoH  of  the  Apostolic  ChapeL  This  post 
he  held  until  his  deaui,  in  165  a. 

His  name  is  most  commonly  associated  with  a 
'  Miserere*  for  nine  voices  in  two  choirs,  which  is, 
or  was  till  lately,  sung  annually  in  thd  Pontifical 
Chapel  during  the  Holy  Week,  and  is  held  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions  which  have 
ever  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Roman 
Church.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  so  much 
treasured  that  to  copy  it  was  a  crime  visited 
with  excommunication.  Not  that  its  possession 
was  even  thus  confined  to  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
Dr.  Bumey  got  a  copy  of  it.  ^  Mozart  took 
down  the  notes  while  the  choir  were  singing  it, 
and  Choron,  the  Frenchman,  managed  to  insert 
it  in  his  'Collection*  of  pieces  used  in  Rome 
during  the  Holy  Week.'  Leopold  I,  a  great  lover 
of  music,  sent  his  ambassador  to  the  Pope  with  a 
formal  request  for  a  copy  of  it,  which  was  granted 
to  him.  The  emperor  had  the  work  performed 
with  much  ceremony  by  a  highly  qualified  choir 
at  Vienna.  The  efiTect,  however,  was  so  dis- 
appointing that  he  conceived  himself  the  victim 
of  a  trick  upon  the  .part  of  the  copyist,  and 
complained  to  the  Pope  that  some  inferior 
composition  had  been  palmed  ofif  upon  him. 
The  fact  was  that  the  value  of  this  curious 
and  very  delicate  work  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  its  execution.  It  is  simple  almost  to  the 
point  of  apparent  insipidity,  and  it  only  assumes 
its  true  character  when  sung  by  the  one  choir 
which  received  and  has  retained  as  traditions  the 
original  directions  of  its  author.  Li  the  Sistine 
Chapel  it  has  ever  commanded  the  enthusiasm 
of  musicians  for  a  certain  indescribable  profundity 
of  sadness,  and  a  rliythmical  adaptation  to  the 

'  Uoit  proteblir  through  SantaKlIl  Um  tingft. 
s  It  vffl  be  found  In  tho  'tecrod  MIihIrIv*  of  the  bt*  Mr.  W. 
AjntOD.    (Parinr.) 
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words  about  which  it  is  woven,  but  which,  in 
spite  of  its  apparent  simplicity,  are  so  difficult 
to  produce  that  no  fraud  was  necessary  to 
account  for  the  imperial  Csilure  at  Vienna.  The 
effects  of  Allegri's  '  Miserere'  are  like  the  aroma 
of  certain  delicate  vintages  which  always  perishes 
in  transit ;  although  in  Rome,  to  turn  to  a 
metaphor  of  Baini's,  they  have  never  shown 
a  wrinkle  of  old  age. ' 

As  the  man's  music  so  was  the  man.  Adami 
of  Bolsena  says  that  he  was  of  a  irinyiUr 
gentleness  and  sweetness  of  soul  and  habik  His 
doors  were  constantly  thronged  by  poor,  who 
sought  him  as  much  for  the  more  impalpable 
sustenance  of  his  kindness  as  far  the  more 
material  fruits  of  his  bounty;  and  his  leisure 
hours  were  commonly  spent  among  the  piaons 
and  pest-houses  of  Rome.  He  died  at  a  noe  old 
age,  on  Feb.  18, 165  a,  and  was  laid  in  S.  Maria 
in  Vallicella,  in  Uie  burial-place  belonging  to  the 
Papal  Choir. 

His  published  works  consist  chiefly  of  two 
volumes  of  'Concertini*  and  two  of  'Motetti/ 
all  printed  during  his  lifetime  by  Soldi  of  Rome. 
Some  stray  Motetti  of  his  were,  howevw, 
inscoied  l^  Fabio  Constantini  in  a  oollectioih 
intituled,  <Scelta  di  Motetti  di  diversi  eo- 
cellentissimi  autori,  a  due,  tre,  quattro,  e 
cinque  vod.*  But  the  Archives  of  S.  Maria  in 
Vallicella  are  rich  in  his  manuscripts,  as  are 
also  the  Library  of  the  CoUegio  Roinano  and 
the  Collection  of  the  Papal  Choir.  Kircher  too 
in  his  'Musurgia'  has  transcribed  an  extract 
from  his  instrumental  works;  and  the  library 
of  the  Abbtf  Santini  contained  the  scores  of 
various  pieces  by  him,  including  'Magnificats,* 
'  Improperia,*  'iLamentazioni,*  and  'MotettL* 
A  '  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus'  by  him  for  four  voices 
is  included  in  the  'Musica  divina*  of  Proske 
(Liber  Motettorum,  No.  be.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

ALLEGRO  (Ital.)  The  literal  meaning  of 
this  word  is  'cheerful,'  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  employed  as  the  title  of  Milton's  weQ- 
known  poem.  Li  music  however  it  has  the 
signification  of  'lively'  merely  in  the  sense  of 
quick,  and  is  often  combined  with  other  words 
which  would  make  nonsense  with  it  in  its 
original  meaning— e.g.  'allegro  agitato  e  oon 
disperazione '  (Clementi,  'Didone  abbandonata*). 
When  unaccompanied  by  any  qualifying  woid 
'  allegro '  indicates  a  rate  of  speed  nearly  inter- 
mediate  between  '  andante '  and  '  presto.*  There 
is  however  no  other  time  indication  which  is  so 
frequently  modified  by  the  addition  of  other 
words.  To  quote  only  some  of  the  more  common, 
'allegro  molto,*  'allegro  assai,*  'allegro  con  brio' 
(or  'con  fuooo*),  and  'allegro  vivace,*  vrill  all 
indicate  a  quicker  time  than  a  simple  allegro; 
an  'allegro  assai,'  for  instance,  is  often  almost 
equivalent  to  a  'presto.'  On  the  other  hand, 
'allegro  ma  non  Iroppo,*  'allegro  moderato/  or 
'  allegro  maestoso,'  will  all  be  somewhat  slower. 
The  exact  pace  of  anv  particular  allegro  is 
frequently  indicated  by  me  metronome,  but  even 
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tfais  if  by  no  means  an  in&Ulble  guide,  u  the 
ume  movement  if  played  in  a  large  hall  and 
with  a  great  number  of  performers  would  require 
to  be  teken  somewhat  slower  than  in  a  smaller 
room  or  with  a  smaller  band.  In  this,  as  with 
ill  oUier  time-indications^  much  must  be  left  to 
tiie  discretion  of  the  performer  or  conductor.  If 
he  hare  true  musical  feeling  he  cannot  go  far 
tnog ;  if  he  have  not,  the  most  minute  directions 
will  hardly  keep  him  right.  The  word  '  allegro  * 
ii  also  used  as  the  name  of  a  piece  of  music, 
a'tber  a  separate  piece  (e.g.  Chopin s  'Allegro 
de  Concert,*  op.  46),  or  as  the  first  movement 
of  ft  large  instrumental  composition.  In  these 
cues  it  is  generally  constructed  in  certain 
delmite  forma,  for  which  see  Stmphont  and 
SoiATA.  Beethoven  also  exceptionally  uses  the 
word  'allegro*  instead  of  'scherzo.*  Four 
iiBtanrw  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  his  works, 
vis.  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor,  the  quartetts 
in  £  minor,  op.  59,  No.  2,  and  F  minor, 
op  95,  and  the  Sonata  quasi  Fantasia^  op.  27, 
U  I.  [K  P.] 

ALLEGRETTO  (Ital.).  A  diminutive  of 
'allegro,*  and  as  a  time-indication  somewhat 
ilower  than  the  latter,  and  also  fitster  than 
'andante.'  Like  'allegro'  it  is  frequently  com- 
hbed  with  other  words,  e.  g. '  allegretto  moderate,' 
'allegretto  vivace,*  'allegretto  ma  non  troppo,' 
'allegretto  scherzando,*  etc.,  either  modifying  the 
pace  or  describing  the  character  of  the  music. 
The  word  is  also  used  as  the  name  of  a  move- 
ioent»  and  in  this  sense  is  especially  to  be  often 
found  in  the  works  of  Beethoven,  some  of  whose 
allegrettos  are  among  his  most  remarkable  com- 
positions. It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  with 
regard  to  Beethoven,  that  in  all  cases  where  the 
word  'allegretto'  stands  alone  at  the  head  of 
the  second  or  third  movement  of  a  work  it 
indicates  the  character  of  the  music  and  not 
merely  its  pace.  A  genuine  Beethoven  allegretto 
always  takes  the  place  either  of  the  andante  or 
•cheno  of  the  work  to  which  it  belongs.  In  the 
Mventh  and  eighth  symphonies,  in  the  qaartett 
in  F  minor,  op.  95,  and  the  piano  trio  in  E  flat, 
op.  70,  No.  a,  an  all^retto  is  to  be  found  instead 
of  the  slow  movement;  and  in  the  sonatas 
in  F,  op.  10,  No.  2,  and  in  £,  op.  14,  No.  i,  in 
the  great  quartett  in  F,  op.  59,  No.  i,  and  the 
trio  m  £  flaty  op.  70,  No.  2,  Uie  allegretto  takes 
the  place  of  the  scherzo.  This  use  of  the  word 
alone  as  the  designation  of  a  particular  kind  of 
movement  is  peci^Uar  to  Beethoven.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  that  in  the  case  of  the  allegretto  of 
the  seventh  symphony,  Beethoven,  in  onler  that 
it  should  not  be  played  too  fittft,  wished  it  to  be 
marked  'Andante  quasi  allegretto.'  This  indica- 
tion however  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
?rinted  scores.  In  the  slow  movement  of  the 
astoral  Symphony,  Beethoven  also  at  first  indi- 
cated the  time  as  'Andante  roolto  moto,  quati 
<UUgreito*  but  subsequently  struck  out  the  last 
two  words.  [E.  P.] 

ALLE&f  ANDE.  x.  One  of  the  movements 
of  the  Suite,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  of  Ger- 
man origin.     It  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 


Pbeludb  and  the  AiB,  the  only  movement  of 
the  Suite  which  has  not  originated  in  a  dance- 
form.  The  allemande  is  a  piece  of  moderate 
rapidity — about  an  allegretto — in  common  time, 
and  commencing  usually  with  one  short  note, 
generally  a  quaver  or  semiquaver,  at  the  end  of 
the  bar. 


4^  J.  S.  Bach,  Suites 
^"^    Anglaises,  Ho.  S. 


Sometimes  instead  of  one  there  are  three  short 
notes  at  the  beginning :  as  in  Handel's  Suites, 
Book  i,  No.  5. 


^f'uAf^mu  ffflg 


etc 


The  homophonic  rather  than  the  polyphonio 
style  predominates  in  the  music,  which  fre- 
quently consists  of  a  highly  figurate  melody, 
with  a  comparatively  simple  accompaniment. 
Suites  are  occasionally  met  with  which  have 
no  allemande  (e.  g.  Bach's  Partita  in  B  minor), 
but  where  it  is  introduced  it  is  always,  un- 
less preceded  by  a  prelude,  the  first  movement 
of  a  suite  ;  and  its  chief  characteristics  are  the 
uniform  nnd  regular  motion  of  the  upper  part ; 
the  avoidance  of  strongly  marked  rhythms  or 
rhythmical  figures,  such  us  we  meet  with  in  the 
C0URANT8;  the  absence  of  all  accents  on  the 
weak  parts  of  the  bar,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Sarabands  ;  the  general  prevalence  of 
homophony,  already  referred  to ;  and  the  simple 
and  measured  time  of  the  music.  The  alle- 
mande always  contiists  of  two  parts  each  of 
which  is  repeated.  These  two  parts  are  usually 
of  the  length  of  8,  12,  or  16  bam;  sometimes, 
though  less  frequently,  of  10.  In  the  earlier 
allemandes,  such  as  those  of  Couperin,  the 
second  is  firequently  longer  than  the  first :  Bach, 
however,  mostly  makes  them  of  the  same 
length. 

2.  The  word  is  also  uned  m  equivalent  to  the 
Deutscher  Tanz — a  dance  in  triple  time,  closely 
resembling  the  waltz.  Specimens  of  this  species 
of  allemande  are  to  be  seen  in  Beethoven's 
'  1 2  DeutHciie  Tanze,  ftir  Orchei>ter,*  the  first  of 
which  begins  thus  : — 


It  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  allemande 
spoken  of  above,  being  of  Swabian  origin. 

3.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  German 
nutional  dance  of  a  lively  character  in  2-4  time, 
similar  to  the  Ck>NTBSDANSS.  [£.  P.J 
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ALLISON,  BiCHARD,  a  teacher  of  mmlc  in 
London  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  particulars 
of  whose  birth  and  decease  are  unknown.  EUs 
name  first  occurs  as  a  contributor  to  T.  Este's 
'Whole  Booke  of  Psalms,'  1592.  A  few  years 
later  he  published  on  his  own  account  'The 
Psalmes  of  David  in  Meter,*  1599,  *  collection 
of  old  church  tunes  harmonised  by  himself  in 
four  parts,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  '  lute, 
orphaiyon,  citteme  or  base  violl,*  and  im* 
portant  as  being  one  of  the  earliest  to  give  the 
melody  in  the  cantus  or  soprano  part — the  usual 
practice  being  to  give  it  to  the  tenor.  AlUson 
advertises  it  'to  be  solde  at  his  house  in  the 
Duke's-plaoe  near  Aide-gate,*  and  dedicates  it  to 
the  Countess  of  Warwick.  It  is  ushered  forth 
by  some  complimentary  verses  by  John  Dow- 
land,  the  celebrated  peirformer  on  the  lute,  and 
others.  He  appears  to  have  been  patronised  by 
Sir  John  Scudsdnore,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
collection  of  part-songs  entitled,  '  An  Houres 
Recreation  in  Musicke,  apt  for  Instruments  and 
Yoyces,*  1606.  This  publication  contains  '  a 
prayer*  set  to  music,  'for  the  long  preservation 
of  Uie  king  and  his  posteritie,*  and  *a  thanks- 
giving for  the  deliverance  of  the  whole  estate 
from  the  late  conspiracie' — ^the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

Allison,  Bobebt,  probably  a  relative  of 
Bichard,  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
After  serving  in  the  royal  establishment  for 
twenty  years  he  sold  his  place,  Feb.  8,  1609-10, 
to  Humphry  Bache.  {AUUon^s  publieaiioru;  Camd. 
Soc.  Cheque-Bk.  of  Chap.  Royal.)        [£.  F.  B.] 

ALL*  OTTAVA  (Ital.).  'In  the  octave.' 
(i)  In  pianoforte  music  a  passage  marked  alV  Sva. 
(or  merely  Sva,)  is  to  be  played  an  octave  higher 
than  written,  if  the  sign  is  placed  above  the  notes, 
an  octave  lower  if  placed  below  them.  In  the 
latter  case  the  more  accurate  indication  Sva.  haasa 
is  frequently  employed.  The  duration  of  the 
transposition  is  shown  by  a  dotted  line,  and  when 
the  notes  are  again  to  be  played  as  written,  the 
word  loco  (Ital.,  'in  its  place*)  is  put  over  (or 
under)  the  music,  (a)  In  orchestral  scores, 
especially  manuscripts,  alP  Sva.  signifies  that  one 
instrument  plays  in  octaves  with  another,  cither 
above  or  below.  (3)  In  playing  from  a  figured 
bass  the  term  shows  that  no  harmonies  are  to  be 
employed,  and  that  the  upper  parts  merely  double 
the  bass  in  octaves.  In  this  case  it  is  equivalent 
to  TA8TO  SOLO.  [£.  P.] 

ALL*  UNISONO  (Ital.,  abbreviated  UnU.). 
'In  unison.*  In  orchestral  scores  this  term  is 
used  to  show  that  two  or  more  instruments,  the 
parts  of  which  are  written  upon  the  same  stave, 
are  to  play  in  unison.  In  modem  scores  the 
words  a  due,  a  tre,  etc.,  are  morj  frequently 
employed. 

ALPENHORN,  or  ALPHOBN,  an  instru- 
ment with  a  cupped  mouthpiece,  of  wood  and 
bark,  used  by  the  mountaineers  in  Switzerland 
and  many  other  countries  to  convey  signals  and 
to  produce  simple  melodies.  It  is  nearly  straight, 
and  three  or  more  feet  in  length.  Those  in  the 
Museum  at  South  Kensington  are  respectively 
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7  ft.  5  in.  and  7  ft.  11  in.  long.  Tliere  it  a 
Swedish  instrument  of  this  kind  called  Lure; 
another  of  kindred  nature  used  in  the  Hima- 
layas ;  and  another  by  the  Indians  of  South 
America. 

The  notes  produced  are  evidently  only  the 
open  harmonics  of  the  tube,  somewhat  modified 
by  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  and  by  the 
smallnflSB  of  the  bore  in  relation  to  its  length. 
The  melody  is  termed  '  Banz  des  Vaches.*  Its 
principal  musical  interest  is  derived  from  its 
introduction  into  the  finale  of  Beethoven*s  Pas* 
toral  Symphony,  and  Bossini's  opera  of  *  William 
Tell.'  Beethoven  employs  the  ordinary  horn 
alone;  but  in  the  overture  the  long  solo,  now 
usually  played  by  the  oboe,  sametiSmes  hj  the 
cor  anglais,  was  originally  intended  for,  and 
played  by,  a  tenoroon  <a  alto  fegotto  standing 
in  F,  which  much  more  nearly  approaches  the 
real  tone  of  the  Alpenhom  than  tiie  other  in- 
struments. 

A  similar  combination  of  cupped  mouthpiece 
with  wooden  tube  existed  in  the  serpent^  and  the 
result  was  a  peculiar  covered  and  tender  qoali^ 
of  tone  now  lost  to  music,  except  in  so  &r  as  it 
can  be  traced  in  some  organ  reed-stops,  with 
wooden,  not  metal  bells.  [W.  H.  S.] 

ALPHABET.  The  musical  alphabet,  which 
serves  as  the  designation  of  all  musical  sounds, 
consbts  of  the  seven  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
and  G,  and,  in  Oerman,  H  in  addition.  In  the 
natural  scale  (i.  e.  the  scale  without  sharps  or 
flats)  the  order  of  these  letters  is  as  follows  :— 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B  (or,  in  German,  H),  C ;  the 
cause  of  this  apparently  arbitrary  arrangement 
will  be  best  understood  from  a  brief  glance  at  the 
history  of  the  musical  scale. 

According  to  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville  idrca 
595),  the  oldest  harps  had  seven  strings,  and  the 
shepherds*  pand^in  pipes  seven  reeds,*  from 
which  it  appears  probable  as  well  as  natural  that 
the  ancient  scale  consisted  of  seven  sounds. 

These  seven  sounds,  which  served  for  both 
voices  and  instruments,  were  gradually  added  to» 
until,  in  the  time  of  Aristoxenus  (340  B.C.),  there 
were  fifteen,  extending  from  A  the  first  space  of 
the  bass  stave  to  A  the  second  space  in  the 
treble.  Each  of  these  sounds  had  its  distinctive 
name,  derived  from  the  position  and  length  of  the 
different  strings  of  the  phorminx  or  lyre,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  writing  them  in  fiill  the  ancient 
Greek  authors  expressed  them  by  certain  letters 
of  the  alphabet.'  As  however  the  properties  of 
the  notes  varied  continually  with  the  different 
modes  and  so-called  mutations,  which  by  this 
time  had  been  introduced  into  the  musical 
system,  these  letters  were  written  in  an  immense 
variety  of  forms,  lax^ge  and  small,  inverted, 
turned  to  the  right  or  left,  lying  horizontally, 
accented  in  many  ways,  etc.,  so  that,  according 
to  Alypius,  the  most  intelligible  of  the  Grei^ 
writers  who  wrote  professedly  to  explain  them, 

1  Bcfora  Um  tiiM  of  TWfiuider  (about  070  B.CJ  Um  Oraak  lyre  k 
mppoMd  to  have  had  but  four  itrijigi.  Boetfalui  at«i1but«  tti  estan- 
■ion  to  WTCD  ttringi  to  Torpander. 

s  For  a  ftill  dHoiptloo  of  tho  Oicok  Kale  na  Sir  J.  Bawkiu, 
'Hbwijr  of  MmlG.'  ch.  It. 
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the  mngfeal  sigxiB  in  use  in  his  dtaj  unonnted  to 
no  fewer  than  1240,  and  it  appears  probable  that 
eT«n  this  number  was  afterwards  exceeded. 

Hie  Romans,  who  borrowed  the  Greek  scale, 
and  gave  Latin  names  to  each  of  its  fifteen 
soondsy  did  not  adopt  this  complicated  system, 
bat  employed  instead  the  first  fifteen  letters  of 
their  alphabet^  A  to  P,  and  later  still,  Gregoxy 
the  Great,  who  was  chosen  pope  A.D.  590, 
disooyering  that  the  second  half  of  the  snle, 
H  to  P,  was  bat  a  repetition  of  the  first,  A  to  H, 
abolished  the  last  eignt  letters  and  used  the  first 
seyen  over  again,  expressing  the  lower  octave  by 
capitals  and  the  upper  by  small  letters.* 

So  fitr  the  origuud  compass  of  the  Greek  scale 
was  preserved,  and  thus  A  was  naturally  applied 
to  the  first  and  at  that  time  lowest  note,  but 
aboat  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century  a  new 
note  was  introduced,  situated  one  degree  below 
the  lowest  A,  and  called  (it  is  difficult  to  say 
why)  after  the  Greek  letter  gammaf*  and  written 
r.  To  this  others  were  firom  time  to  time  added 
nntil  the  lower  C  was  reached,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  1 6th  oentury,  by  Lazarino.  Thus  the 
modem  scale  was  established,  and  A,  originally 
the  first,  became  the  sixth  degree. 

In  Germany  the  same  system  was  originally 
adopted,  but  when  accidentals  were  invented, 
and  it  became  customary  to  sing  in  certain  cases 
Bb  instead  of  Bq,  the  square  sh^  of  the  natural 
soon  became  transformed  into  the  letter  H,  which 
was  i4>plied  to  the  note  BQ  (the  original  B),  while 
the  rounder  form  of  the  flat  received  the  name 
of  B^  a  distinction  which  remains  in  force  to  the 
present  day.    (See  Accidentals.)  [F.  T.] 

ALSAGEB,  Thomas  Mabsa,  bom  1779,  died 
1S46,  one  of  the  fimiily  of  Alsager,  of  Auager, 
Cheshire.  He  was  for  many  years  a  proprietor 
and  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  management 
of  'The  Times,*  being  especially  concerned  in  all 
that  related  to  music  and  the  collectioD  of  mer- 
cantile and  foreign  news.  The  professionally 
trained  musical  critic,  added  at  his  suggestion  to 
the  staff  of  'The  Times,'  was  the  first  employed 
on  any  daily  paper.  He  was  the  intimate  Mend 
of  Lamb,  the  Barneys,  Wordsworth,  Talfourd, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Mendelflsohn,  Moscheles,  and  many 
other  celebrities.  But  what  entitles  him  to 
mention  here  was  his  intense  devotion  to  music, 
to  which  he  gave  all  the  leisure  he  could  spare 
from  a  busy  life.  His  practical  ability  in  music 
was  very  great,  and  it  is  a  &ct  that  he  could 
perform  on  all  the  instruments  in  the  orchestra. 
The  firequent  private  concerts  given  by  the 
'Queen-Square  Select  Society'  at  his  residence 
in  London  will  long  be  remembered  by  his  many 
musical  friends,  and  were  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing to  this  country  many  works  and  foreign 

«frtan  of  Fop*  GNgofy  fomii  the  fi>«illBd  ImmIi  of  th* 
TabUUur,  tai  wkkh  the  oeta*«  fron  Um  C  noit  betow  tho  bus 
C  MOOMI  fpaeo  It  called  tbo  Rimt  ocUtv,  and  Is  indieatod  br 
i  Um  odaw  noit  abovo  is  knowii  as  the  ■nail  octave,  and  Is 
1  tv  ■nan  Ifettan:  and  aO  ■nooeedlng  octaves  an  called  once, 
tvloo'inailud  octaves,  etc,  and  the  letten  representing  th«n 
B.  two,  or  BMice  horiaontal  Unae  dnnni  aboro  theaa,  thus: 

CD...ed...e4...t2...{d...  .etc 

>  The  MkBtloa  of  the  riebfeone  attributed  to  GnMod'Araao;  bol 
hi  VMaki  or  tt  la  hk 'Hknksna '  (A.D.  UM)  as  beimi  alraady  In 
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musicians.  There  Sivori  for  the  first  time  at- 
tempted quartett  playing,  and  there  on  Maroh 
28,  18^,  took  place  the  first  performaDce  in 
England  of  Gherubini*s  'Requiem,'  principal 
soprano  Mrs.  H.  B.  Bishop ;  first  violin  M.  Spag- 
noletti.  In  1843  the  sodefy  held  a  special  musi- 
cal festival  in  honour  of  Spohr,  who  himself  led 
three  pieces.  One  object  of  the  society  was  to 
establish  a  taste  for  Beethoven's  chamber-music, 
by  performing  it  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
attainable.  It  was  divided  into  two  classes,  one 
called  the  pianoforte  and  the  other  the  violin 
class,  and  separate  evenings  were  devoted  to 
each  kind  of  composition,  special  attention  being 
bestowed  on  those  least  known  to  the  public. 
These  resulted  in  the  series  of  chamber  concerts 
given  publicly  in  Harley  Street  in  1845  and 
1846,  and  called  the  'Sieethoven  Quartett  So- 
ciety,' the  whole  being  due  to  the  enthusiasm^ 
knowledge,  and  munificence  of  Mr.  Alsager. 

ALT.  The  notes  in  the  octave  above  the 
treble  stave,  beginning  with  the  G,  are  said  to 
be  IN  ALT,  and  those  in  the  next  octave  IS 

ALTISSIUO. 

ALTENBUKG,  JoHABir  Esnst,  a  famous 
trumpet-player,  bom  1734  at  Weissenfels,  and 
son  of  Johann  Caspar,  also  an  excellent  master 
of  the  same  instrument.  The  fibther  served  in 
several  campaigns,  and  was  in  action  at  Malpla- 
quet.  After  leaving  the  army  he  travelled  much 
in  Europe,  and  was  admired  wherever  he  came, 
and  so  successful  that  he  was  able  to  refiise  an 
offer  firom  Frederic  Augustus  of  Poland  to  enter 
his  service  with  a  siJary  of  600  thalers.  He 
died  in  1 76 1 .  His  son — more  celebrated  than  the 
father— after  completing  his  education,  adopted 
the  militaiv  career,  and  was  a  field  trumpeter  in 
the  army  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  After 
the  peace  of  Hubertsbuig  he  became  organist  at 
Bittorfeld.  He  was  the  author  of  a  book  entitled 
'Versuch  einer  Anleitung  sur  heroisoher  musikal- 
isohenTrompetkunst*  (Halle,  1 795), which,  though 
poor  in  style,  is  so  complete  in  its  treatment  of 
the  subject,  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  in 
relation  to  trumpet  music  [F.  G.] 

ALTHORN,  an  instrument  of  the  Saxhorit 
family,  usually  standing  in  Eb  or  F.  It  is  exclu- 
sively used  in  military  music,  and  often  replaces 
the  French  horn,  for  which  however  it  is  a  poor 
substitute  as  regards  tone.  It  is  much  easier  to 
learn  than  the  horn,  and  presents  greater  facility 
in  rapid  melodic  passages.  The  least  objection- 
able wav  of  introducing  it  into  the  reed  band  is 
to  associate  a  pair  of  these  instruments  with  two 
French  horns,  reserving  characteristic  holding 
notes  for  the  latter.  In  the  brass  band,  where 
variety  of  timbre  is  less  attainable,  it  answers 
its  purpose  well,  and  can  better  be  played  on 
horseback,  from  its  upright  bell.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  the  saxhorn  in  Bb,  but  this  is  best 
distinguished  as  the  Baritone.  The  scale  and 
compass  of  this  and  the  other  Saxhorns  are 
given  under  that  word.  \W.  H.  S.] 

ALTO  (firom  the  Latin  dUtu,  high,  far  re- 
moved).   The  male  voice  of  the  highest  pitchy 
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caUed  also  ooimter-tenor,  i.e.  contra,  or  agfainst 
the  tenor.  In  the  i6th  and  early  part  of  the 
17th  centoriee  the  compasi  of  the  alto  voice  was 
limited  to  the  notee  admisnble  on  the  stave  which 
has  the  G  clef  on  its  third  line ;  i.e.  to  the  notes 
a  sixth  above  and  a  sixth  below  'middle  C* 
Later  however  this  compass  was  extended  by 
bringing  into  use  the  third  register  of  the  voiooy 
or  'fidsetto/  a  register  often  strongest  with 
those  whose  vmces  are  naturally  'Imubs.*  The 
falsetto  counter-tenor,  or  more  properly  counter- 
alto,  still  to  be  found  in  cathedral  dioirs,  dates— 
if  musical  history  is  to  be  read  in  music — from 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  who  doubtless  de- 
sired to  reproduce  at  home,  i4yprozimately  at 
least,  a  dasB  of  voice  he  had  become  accustomed 
to  in  continental  chapels  royal  and  ducaL  The 
so-called  counter-tenor  parts  of  Pelham  Hum- 
phreys his  contemporaries  and  sucoesaon,  habi- 
tually transcend  those  of  their  predecessors,  from 
Tallis  to  Gibbons,  by  at  least  a  third.  The  con- 
tralto part  is  properly  written  on  the  stave  which 
has  C  on  its  second  line;  it  consequently 
extends  to  the  eighth  above  middle  C  and 
the  fourth  below.  This  stave  is  now  obsolete, 
and  the  part  for  which  it  is  fitted  ib,  in  Eng- 
land, written  either  on  the  alto  stave,  ht  which 
it  is  too  high,  or  on  the  treble  stave  for  which 
it  is  too  low.  On  the  continent  the  stave 
which  has  the  C  def  on  the  first  line  is  sometimes 
used  for  it.    For  the  female  alto  voice  see  Con- 

TBALTO.  [J,  H.] 

ALTO  is  also  the  Italian  term  for  the  Tenob 
violin,  called  alto,  or  alto  di  viola^  as  distinguished 
from  basso  di  viola,  because,  before  the  invention, 
or  at  least  before  the  general  adoption  of  the  vio- 
lin, it  used  to  take  the  highest  part  in  composi- 
tions for  string-instruments,  corresponding  to  the 
soprano  part  in  vocal  music.  For  further  parti- 
culars see  Viola.  [P.  D.] 

ALTRA  VOLTA  (Ital.  'another  turn'),  a 
term  in  use  during  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  for  encore,  a  word  which  has  now 
entirely  superseded  it. 

AMATI,  a  family  of  celebrated  Italian  violin- 
maken^  who  lived  and  worked  at  Cremona,  and 
are  generally  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  Cre- 
mona school.  There  is  considerable  uncertainty 
as  to  the  different  members  of  the  frunily,  which 
was  one  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  of  the  town. 

I.  Andrea,  the  eldest,  appears  to  have  been 
bom  some  tfme  between  1520  and  1525. 
Ftitis  mentions  two  instruments  of  Andrea 
Amati,  which  are  dated  1546  and  1551 ;  one  of 
them  a  rebec  with  three  strings,  the  other  a 
viola  bastardo,  or  small  violin.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  was  originally  a  maker  of  the 
older  viola  di  gamba,  and  that  only  later  in  life 
he  began  to  make  violins.  We  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  a  direct  pupil  of  one  of  the 
great  Brescia  makers,  Gaspar  da  Sale  or  Maggini. 
In  spite  of  some  similarity  his  violins  certainly 
differ  materially  in  shape  and  workmanship  from 
the  works  of  these  older  masters.  Very  few 
authentic  instruments  of  his  make  are  extant. 
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and  those  are  not  in  good  preservation.  They 
retain  the  stiff  upright  Brescian  soundhole,  but 
in  almost  every  oUier  respect  mark  a  great 
advance  upon  the  productions  of  the  older  schodL 
Andrea  worked  mostly  after  a  small  pattern; 
the  belly  and  back  very  high;  the  varnish 
of  amber  colour;  the  wood,  especially  that  of 
the  belly,  most  carefully  chosen ;  the  scrdQ 
beautifully  chiselled;  the  general  outline  ex- 
tremely gracefuL  A  few  violoncelloe  and  tenors 
of  this  master  are  also  known.  The  tone  of  his 
instruments  is  dear  and  silvery,  but,  probably 
owing  to  their  small  size  and  high  elevation,  not 
very  powerfuL  The  fourth  string  is  particularly 
weak.    Andrea  died  probably  in  1 5  7  7. 

2.  NicoLO,  younger  brother  of  Ajidrea  (not  to 
be  confounded  with  Nicolo  son  of  Geronimo) 
appears  to  have  made  basses  in  preference  to 
violins. 

3.  Antonio,  bom  i5(;o,  and  4.  Gebontmo, 
died  1635,  sons  of  Andrea^  worked  conjointly 
very  much  in  their  &ther*s  style;  Geronimo 
appears  to  have  aftervrards  made  violins  of  a 
laj^er  pattern  independently  of  his  brother, 
which  however  are  inferior  to  those  made 
conjointly  with  him. 

5.  NiooLO,    bom   September  3,    1596,    died 
August   la,   16S4,   son  of  Geronimo,   was   the 
last  and  doubtless   the   most    eminent  of   the 
femily.     Although  he  did  not  materially  alter 
the  model  adopted  by  the  rest  of  the  Amatia  ha 
improved  it  in  many  respects.    His  outline  is 
still  more  graceful,  his  vamish  of  deeper  and 
richer  colour,  and  the  proportions,  as  regards 
thickness  of  wood  and   elevation  of  back   and 
belly,  are  better  calculated  by  him  than  by  hia 
predecessors.     His    instruments    have    in    con- 
sequence, besides  the  clearness  and  transparency 
of  the  older  Amatis,  greater  power  and  intenaity 
of  tone.    As  a  rule  he  too  worked  after  a  small 
pattern,  but  he  also  made  some  laige  violins,—- 
the  so-called   'Grand  Amatis^*  which  are  par- 
ticularly high-priced --and  a  great   number  of 
beautiful  tenors  and  violoncellos.     His  inetm- 
ments  enjoyed  even  during  his  life-time  a  great 
reputation,  and  it  is  relat«l  that  Charles  IX  of 
France  gave  him  an  order  for  twelve  vioUna,  nx 
tenors,  and  six  violoncellos,  for  his  private  band. 
Andrea  Guameri  and  the  still  greater  Antonio 
Stradivari    were    his    pupils.     His    label    runs 
thus,   'Nicolaus  Amati  Uremonens.    Hieronimi 
filii  Antonii  nepos  fecit  anno  16  — .' 

6.  Geronimo,  his  son,  was  but  an  in- 
different maker.  The  violins  of  the  Amati  are 
the  link  between  the  Brescia  school  and  those 
masters  who  brought  the  art  of  vioUn-maJcing 
to  its  greatest  perfection,  Antonio  Stradivari  and 
Josef  Guameri.  The  tone  of  Gaspar  da  Salons 
and  Maggini*s  violins  is  great  and  powerful, 
but  has  a  peculiarly  veiled  character,  reminding 
one  of  the  viola  da  gamba.  In  Nicolo  Amati*s 
instruments  the  tone  is  clearer  and  more  tzans- 
parent,  but  comparatively  small.  It  was  left  to 
another  generation  of  makers  to  combine  the^ 

Dualities  And  to  fix  upon  a  model,  which  after- 
le  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  has 
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poTod  itwlf  ixua^ble  of  even  the  moet  trifling 
unprOTemeoit.  [P.  D.] 

AMBASSADRICE,  V,  opera  in  three  acts  ; 
Kfaretto  by  Scribe ;  miuic  by  Auber ;  first  per- 
fDcmcd  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  Dec.  21, 1856. 

AMBER  WITCH,  TH£,  a  romantic  opera  in 
four  icts,  by  W.  V.  Wallace ;  libretto  by  H.  F. 
Choilej ;  first  produced  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
Feb.  2S,  1861. 

AHBBOGETTI,  Giuskppe,  an  excellent 
Vnfo,  who  appeared  in  1807,  and  at  Paris  in  1815 
in  'Bon  Giovanni' ;  and  at  the  opera  in  London 
is  181 7,  where  he  was  very  snccessful.  His  voice 
VIS  a  bass  of  no  great  power,  but  he  was  an 
exodlent  sctor,  with  a  natural  vein  of  humour, 
tiboogh  often  put  into  characters  unsuited  to  him 
SB  s  ODger ;  yet  he  acted  extremely  well,  and  in 
s  maimer  too  horribly  true  to  nature,  the  part  of 
the  mad  &ther  in  Paer^s  beautiful  opera '  Agnese,' 
vbild  that  of  the  daughter  was  sung  by  Cam- 
ponsa.  He  remained  until  the  end  of  the  season 
«f  i8ai,  in  which  his  salary  was  £400.  He 
married  Teresa  Strinasacchi  the  singer.  The 
date  of  bk  death  is  not  known.  He  was  said 
to  hsTa  become  a  monk  in  France ;  but  in  1838 
be  was  in  Ireland^  since  which  nothing  has  been 
beaidofhim.  [J.  M.] 

AMBR08>  August  WiLHBLM.  Bom  Nov.  17, 
1816,  at  lianth  in  Bohemia.  By  virtue  of  his 
'Gcacfaicbte  der  Musik*  (Breslau,  Leuckart),  the 
4^1  ToL  of  which,  reaching  to  Montjevsbdb  and 
FuscoBALOi,  appeared  July  1878,  he  must  be 
oaoiidered  the  greatest  German  authority  on 
all  qaesdoos  ooneeming  the  history  of  Euro- 
pean moaic  from  ancient  Greece  to  the  present 
day.  In  spite  of  having  suffered  tiU  past  his 
fii&th  year  under  that  curse  of  dilletantism, 
ternng  two  masters — being  at  the  same  time 
A  baidworked  employi  in  the  Austrian  Civil 
Benioe  and  an  enthusiastic  musician  and  litt^- 
ntenr,  pianist,  composer,  critic  and  historian 
— bb  indomitable  pluck  and  perseverance  has 
coabkd  him  to  put  forward  a  formidable  array 
of  writinga  on  the  history  and  esthetics  of  music, 
all  of  which  bear  the  stamp  of  a  rich,  highly 
cultured  and  very  versatile  mind.  They  are  as 
Kmarkabie  for  thedr  many-sided  learning  and 
Meoiacy  as  far  their  lucid  arrangement  and 
hoQiaat  diction.  Ambros*  father,  postmaster 
and  gentleajan  ftomer,  was  a  good  linguist  and 
exoel^t  mathematician,  and  hu  mother,  a  sister 
of  KiisiWETTBB,  the  historian  of  music,  a 
good  pianist  of  the  old  school  and  an  accom- 
piished  singer.  They  gave  him  every  chance 
to  acquire  the  elements  of  modem  culture 
it  the  gymnasiam  and  subsequently  at  the 
nuvenity  of  Prague ;  drawing,  painting,  poetry 
were  not  fo^tten;  music  only*  which  Sm* 
entated  him  above  all  things,  and  for  instruc- 
tion in  which  he  passionately  longed,  was  strictly 
prohibited.  It  was  intended  that  he  should  enter 
the  dvil  service,  and  music  was  considered  both 
ft  dangerous  and  an  undignified  pastime.  Never- 
tbdess  he  learnt  to  play  the  piano  on  the  sly, 
sod  worked  hard  by  himself  at  books  of  Counter- 
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point  and  Composition.    In  1 840,  after  a  brilliant 
career  and  with  the  title  of  doctor  juris,  he  left 
the  university  and  entered   the   office  of  the 
Attorney-General,  where  he  steadily  advanced 
to  Beferendarius  in  1845,  Prosecuting  Attorney 
in  matters  of  the  press  in  1848,  &o     Soon  after 
1850,   when  he  married,  his  reputation  as  a 
writer  on  musical  matters  spread  beyond  the 
walls   of  Prague.    He   answered  Hanslick's 
pamphlet,   'Vom   musikalisch   Schonen,'  in   a 
little  volume,  '  Die  Granzen  der  Poede  und  der 
Musik,'  which  brought  down  upon  him,  especially 
in  Yiennap,  a  shower  of  journalistic  abuse,  but 
which  procured  for  him  on  the  other  hand  the 
Mendship  and  admiration  of  many  of  the  foremost 
Grerman  musicians.    It  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  elaborate   essays :   '  Culturhistorische  Bilder 
aus  der  Musikleben  der  Gegenwart,'  which  were 
read  with  avidity  and  appeared  in  a  second 
edition  (Leipzig,  Mathes)  in  1865.    Thereupon 
the  firm  of  Leuckart  engaged  him  to  begin  his 
'  History  of  Music,*  his  Ufe*s  work.     From  i860 
to  1864  he  was  making  researches  towards  it  in 
the  Court  Libraiy  at  Vienna,  at  Venice,  Bologna, 
Florence  and  Rome.     In  1867  he  was  ransack- 
ing the  B^al  Libraiy  at  Munich,  one  of  the 
richest  in  Europe,  and  in  1868,  1869,  and  1873 
was  again  in  Italy  extending  his  quest  as  fkr 
as  Naples.     The    third    volume,    reaching    to 
Palestrina,  was  published  in  1868.    In  1872  and 
1874  he  published  two  series  of  'Chips  firom  his 
Workshop,*  under  the  title  of  'Bunte  Blatter,* 
being  essays  on  isolated   musical  and    artistic 
subjects,  and  written  in  a  sparkling  non-technical 
manner,  but  full  of  matter  interesting  both  to 
professional  artists  and  dUettanU,    He  was  the 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Music  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague ;  and,  thanks  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Vienna,  was  in 
possession  of  sufficient  means   and   leisure  to 
continue  his  important  task.    He  appeared  in 
public   repeatedly  as  a  pianist,   and  his  com- 
positions, Overtures  to  'Othello,*  and  Calderon*8 
'Magico  Prodigioso* ;    a  number  of  pianoforte 
pieces,  ' Wanderstiicke,*  ' Kinderstticke,*  'Land- 
schaftsbilder* ;  numerous  songs ;  a '  Stabat  Mater,* 
two  Masses  in  B  flat  and  A  minor,  etc.,  most 
of  which  have  a  strong  smack  of  Sohuvann, 
besides  proving  him  to  be  a  practical  musician 
of  far  more  than  common  attainments,  give  an 
additional  weight  to  his  criticisms,  showing  these 
to  stand  upon  the  firm  ground  of  sound  technical 
attainments.  He  died,  June  a8,  1876.      [E.  D.] 

AMBROSIAN  CHANT.  The  ecclesiastical 
mode  of  saying  and  singing  Divine  Service,  set 
in  order  by  St.  Ambrose  for  the  cathedral  church 
of  Milan  about  ▲.D.  584.  We  have  little 
historical  information  as  to  its  peculiarities. 
That  it  was  highly  impressive  we  learn  firom 
the  well-known  passage  in  St.  Augustine's  '  Con- 
fessions,* book  ix.  chap.  6. 

It  has  been  stated  without  proof,  and  repeated 
by  writer  afler  writer  on  the  subject,  that  St. 
Ambrose  took  only  the  four  'authentic*  Greek 
modes,  being  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh 
of   the   eight  commonly  called  the  Gregorian 
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Tones,  from  being  all  nsed  in  the  ravirion  of 
the  Roman  Antiphonarinm  by  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  at  a  subsequent  date  (aj).  590).  But 
St.  Ambrose's  own  statement  in  his. letter  to  his 
sister  St.  Maroelina  is  merely  that  he  wished 
to  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  regulating  the 
tonality  and  the  mode  of  execution  of  the  hymnsj, 
psalmsy  and  antiphons  that  were  sung  in  the 
church  he  had  built  at  Milan.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  we  really  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  system  and  structure  of  the  Ambrosian 
melodies,  and  no  existing  records  show  any- 
thing essentially  different  from  Gregorian  plain- 
song. 

The  subject  of  Byrd's  anthem  'Bow  Thine 
ear,  O  Lord,*  originally  written  to  the  words 
'  Ne  irascaris  domine,* 
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has  always  been  quoted,  since  Dr.  Crotch  published 
his  '  Specimens,'  as  a  portion  of  the  phunsong  of 
St.  Ambrose.  A  comparison  of  the  liturgical 
text  and  ritual  of  Milan  and  Rome  shows 
a  different  setting  of  the  musical  portions  of  the 
mass,  as  well  as  many  variations  in  rubrics  and 
in  the  order  and  appropriation  of  various  portions 
to  the  celebrant  and  assistants,  in  the  two  uses. 
Thus  the  'Gloria  in  excelsis'  precedes  the 
Kyrie  in  the  Milan  and  follows  it  in  the  Roman 
Mass.  The  setting  of  the  intonation  of  this, 
as  taken  irom  the  miswls  of  the  two,  may  be 
here  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  differences  in  the 
plainsong. 

Boman, 
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will  also  serve  to  show  the  kind  of  difference  still 
discernible  in  the  two  rites.* 

But  the  principal  boon  bestowed  on  the 
Church  by  St.  Ambrose  was  the  beautiful  rhyth- 
mical hymns  with  which  he  enriched  the  musical 
service  of  Milan  Cathedral.  Many  hymns  are 
called    Ambrosian    because    written    after   his 

>  The  Roman  exampht  an  from  a  flno  quarto  Mtanlo  Bomamun 
firlDtad  at  Antweip  in  IfiiB,  oormpondlttR  with  Oitid«ttl't  Dtractorium 
and  the  praaent  oie.  Thoee  for  the  ok  of  M ihui  are  ftom  a  portion  of 
the  'Hb^ale  Ambroalanum  Candi  Ckjotam  CanlinaUs.  norlMijue 
tanprewun.  Medlolani,'  AJ).  180t  brought  fhm  Milan  In  1871  by  the 
Vntarufthliaftklo. 


manner ;  but  some  ten  of  the  ancient  hymns  aie 
from  his  own  pen,  amonff  which  may  be  mentioned 
'  Veni  Redemptor  Gentium*  and  '£tema  Ghzisti 
munera*  (Hymnal  Noted,  Nos.  \i,  36). 

The  entire  accent  and  st^e  of  chanting,  as 
regulated  by  St.  Ambrose,  was  undoubtedly  an 
artistic  and  cultivated  improvement  on  that  of 
preceding  church  services,  such  as  would  natanUly 
result  from  the  rare  combination  of  piety,  zeal, 
intellect^  and  poetical  and  musical  power  by 
which  he  was  distinguished.  The  Ambrosian 
chant  was  eventually  merged,  but  certainly  not 
lost,  in  that  vast  repertory  of  plainsong,  whether 
then  ancient  or  modem,  which  we  now  call 
Gbsoorian,  from  the  name  of  the  next  great 
reformer  of  church  musio^  St,  Gregory  the 
Great.  [T.  H.] 

AMEN.  This  word  has  been  often  employed 
by  composers  as  an  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  fugue  and  counterpoint^  just  as  some  of 
Palestrina*s  finest  music  is  given  to  the  names 
of  the  Hebrew  letter^  Aleph,  Beth,  etc.,  in  his 
'  Lamentationes  Jereoiiae.*  Witness  Handel's 
final  chorus  in  the  '  Messiah,'  Dr.  Cooke's  Amea 
in  double  augmentation,  engraved  on  his  tomb 
(see  Augmentation),  another  very  spirited 
chorus  in  the  Italian  style  by  the  same  oompoeer 
(Hullah*s  Part  Music,  No.  6),  fine  choruses  by 
Leo,  CafiEuro,  dari,  and  Bonno  in  the  fltzwilliam 
Music,  and  many  others.  [G.] 

AMERICAN  ORGAN.  A  free- reed  in- 
strument similar  in  its  general  construction  to 
the  Habmonium,  but  with  some  important 
differences.  In  the  first  place  the  reeds  in  tlie 
American  organ  are  considerably  smaller  and 
more  curved  and  twisted  than  in  ^e  harmonium, 
and  there  is  a  wider  space  left  at  the  side  of 
the  reed  for  it  to  vibrate,  the  result  being  that 
the  tone  is  more  uniform  in  power,  and  that 
the  expression  stop  when  used  prodocee  much 
less  effect.  The  curvature  of  the  reeds  also 
makes  the  tone  softer.  In  the  American  organ 
moreover  the  wind-channel  or  cavity  imder  which 
the  vibrators  are  fixed  is  always  the  exact  length 
of  the  reed,  whereas  in  the  harmonium  it  is 
varied  according  to  the  quality  of  tone  required, 
being  shorter  for  a  more  reedy  tone  and  longer 
for  a  more  fluty  one.  Another  point  of  difference 
in  the  two  instruments  is  that  in  the  harmonium 
the  wind  b  forced  outward  through  the  reeds, 
whereas  in  the  American  organ,  by  reversing 
the  action  of  the  bellows,  it  is  drawn  inwards. 
The  advantsges  of  the  American  organ  as 
compared  with  the  harmonium  are  that  tlie 
blowing  is  easier,  the  expression  stop  not  being 
generaUy  used,  and  that  the  tone  is  of  a  more 
oigan-like  qualitv,  and  therefore  peculiaiiT 
adapted  for  sacred  music;  on  the  other  hanJ^ 
it  is  inferior  in  having  much  less  variety  of  tone^ 
and  not  nearly  so  much  power  of  expiression. 
These  instruments  are  sometimes  made  with  two  j 
manuals;  in  the  most  complete  specimens  the 
upper  manual  is  usually  furnished  with  one  set 
of  reeds  of  eight-feet  and  one  of  foui^feet  pitch, 
and  the  lower  manual  with  one  of  eight-  and  one  of 
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•iitaeihfeefc,  those  on  the  upper  manna]  being  aUo 
Toioed  Mfter  for  the  pinposes  of  aooompaniment. 
A  merJianinal  coopling  action  is  also  provided  by 
which  the  whoie  power  of  the  initrument  can  he 
obtaiiied  from  the  lower  row  of  keys.  Pedals, 
limilar  to  organ  pedals,  are  also  occasionally 
added  and  provided  with  reeds  of  sixteen-  and 
«igfat-leet  pitch.  The  names  given  to  the  stops 
nrj  with  different  makers;  the  plan  most 
wiXkj  adopted  being  to  call  Ihem  by  the  names 

I  tf  the  organ  stops  which  they  are  intended  to 
imitite^  e.  g.  diapason,  principal,  hautboy,  gamba, 
late^  etc.  Two  recent  improvements  in  the 
Amfricsn  organ  should  be  mentioned — the  auto- 
Dstic  iweU,  and  the  vox  humana.  The  former 
eonditi  of  a  pneumatic  lever  which  gradually 
open  ihnttera  placed  above  the  reeds,  the  lever 
bong  let  in  motion  by  the  pressure  of  wind  from 
the  beUowi.  The  greater  tne  pressure,  the  wider 
ths  drntters  open,  and  when  the  pressure  is 
deoeaaed  they  close  again  by  their  own  weight, 
la  this  way  an  effect  is  produced  somewhat 
■fflilar,  though  fiur  inferior,  to  that  of  the 
oprasian  stop  on  the  harmonium.  The  vox 
homaiia  is  another  mechanical  contrivance.    In 

I  this  a  fim  is  placed  just  behind  the  sound-board 
of  the  installment^  and  being  made  to  revolve 
npidly  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  wind,  its 
n^otioos  meet  ihe  waves  of  sound  coming 
firm  the  reeds,  and  impart  to  them  a  slightly 
tremokKii^  or  vibrating  quality. 

The  principle  of  the  American  organ  was  first 
ftoiyrered  about  1835  by  a  workman  in  the 
hdarj  of  M.  Alexandre,  the  most  celebrated 
harmooium- maker  of  Paris.  M.  Alexandre 
oontmeted  a  few  instruments  on  this  plan,  but 
boqg  disntisfied  with  them  because  of  their 
wt  of  expressive  power,  he  soon  ceased  to 
mke  them.  The  workman  subsequently  went 
to  America^  carrying  his  invention  with  him. 
The  natraments  first  made  in  America  were 
knma  as  'Melodeons^'  or  'Melodiums/  and  the 
<AJMricaa  oigan  under  its  present  name,  and 
^'ith  Taiioos  improvements  suggested  by  ex- 
pcMoc;  was  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  Mason 
aad  Hudin  of  Beaton,  about  the  year  i860. 
Sboe  that  time  it  haus  obtained  considerable 
p)p*i^ty  both  in  America  and  in  this  country. 

A  variety  of  the  American  organ  was  in- 
trodoeed  in  1874  by  Messrs.  Alexandre  under 
the  name  of  the  'Alexandre  Organ.'  In  this 
^Bstmment^  instead  of  the  single  channel  placed 
*hove  the  reeds  there  are  two,  one  opening  out 
<^  the  other.  Tb»  effect  of  this  alteration  is  to 
gire  a  qoality  of  tone  more  nearly  resembling 
^oftiteflue-stope  of  an  organ.  The  reeds  are 
*hD  broader  and  thicker,  giving  a  fuller  tone,  and 
Wiqg  ksi  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  [£.  P.] 

AlOCIS^  AmrA  Luoia  db,  a  very  celebrated 
■iger,  botn  at  Nicies  about  1 740.  She  was  at 
:  fa*  aoeoessfbl  oidy  in  '  Opera  Buffa,'  in  which 
4e  sang  in  London  in  1763,  appearing  in  'La 
:  ^3Meini^  a  pastiocio^  given  by  John  Christian 
^Mh,  Mid  other  similar  pieces.  Bach,  however, 
dhMigfat  io  hi^y  of  her  that  he  wrote  for  her  in 
xnwis  opera,  in  which  she  continued  afterwards 


to  perform  until  she  left  the  stage.  Bumey  says 
she  waa  the  first  singer  who  sang  rapid  ascending 
scales  staccato,  mounting  with  ease  as  high  as 
£  in  altissimo.  Her  voice  and  manner  of  singing 
were  exquisitely  polished  and  sweet;  and  'she 
had  not  a  movement  that  did  not  charm  the  eye, 
nor  a  tone  but  what  delighted  the  ear.*  In  1 771 
she  retired,  and  married  a  secretary  of  the  King 
of  Naples,  named  BuonsdllazzL  In  1 773  she  sang 
in  Mozart's  early  opera,  '  Ludo  Silla,  at  Milan, 
the  principal  part  of  Giunia.  On  Uiis  occasion 
she  exerted  herself  much  in  behalf  of  the  young 
composer,  who  took  great  pains  to  please  her, 
and  embeUished  her  principal  air  with  new  and 
peculiar  passages  of  extraordinary  difficulty. 
On  the  night  of  the  first  performance  the 
tenor,  who  was  inexperienced,  '  being  required, 
during  the  first  air  of  the  prima  donna,  to  make 
some  demonstration  of  anger  towards  her,  so  ex- 
aggerated the  demands  of  the  situation,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  give  her  a  box  on 
the  ear,  or  to  knock  her  nose  off  with  his  fist, 
and  at  this  the  audience  began  to  laugh.  Signora 
de  Amicis,  in  the  heat  of  her  singing,  not  knowing 
why  the  public  laughed,  was  surprised;  and 
being  unaware  of  the  ridiculous  cause;,  did  not 
sing  well  the  first  evening,  and  an  additional 
reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  that  the  primo  uomo  (Moignoni),  im* 
mediately  on  his  appearance  on  the  scene,  should 
be  applauded  by  the  Archduchess.  This,  how- 
ever, was  only  the  trick  of  a  musko ;  for  he 
had  contrived  to  have  it  represented  to  the  Arch- 
duchess that  he  would  be  unable  to  sing  from 
fear,  in  order  to  secure  immediate  applause  and 
encouragement  firom  the  court.  But  to  console 
de  Amicis,  she  was  sent  for  the  next  day  to 
court,  and  had  an  audience  of  both  their  royal 
highnesses  for  an  hour.*  ^  In  1 789  she  still  sang 
well,'  though  nearly  fifty  years  old.  The  date  of 
her  death  is  not  known,  [J.  M.] 

AMICIS,  DoMENTCO  DB*.  This  art!st»  who  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  biographical  dic- 
tionaries, sang  with  Aiina  de*  Amicis  in  1 763  at 
London,  in  '  La  Cascina.*  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  he  was  related  to  that  singer;  but  it  is 
possible  that  he  was  her  first  husl»nd.     [J.  M.] 

AMILIE,  OE  THE  LOVE  TEST,  a  romaniso 
opera  in  three  acts,  words  by  J.  T.  Haines,  music 
by  W.  M.  Booke.  Produced  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  Dec.  2,  1837,  and  ran  for  more  than 
twenty  nights. 

AMNEB,  John,  Organist  and  Master  of  the 
Choristers  of  Ely  Cathedral.  He  succeeded 
Greorge  Barcroft  in  1610,  and  held  the  appoint- 
ments till  his  death  in  1641.  He  took  his  degree 
as  Bachelor  in  Music  at  Oxford  in  May  161 3, 
In  1615  he  printed  his  '  Sacred  Hymns  of  3,  4, 
5,  and  6  parts,  for  Voices  and  Vyc^*  dedicated 
to  his  'singular  good  lord  and  maister,*  the 
Earl  of  Bath.  He  composed  much  church  music. 
Three  services  and  fifteen  anthems  are  preserved 
in  the  books  at  Ely ;  and  several  other  speci- 
mens of  his  skill  are  to  be  found  in  MS.  els^* 
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where.   (Dickson's  Cat.  of  MuMieal  MSS,  ai  Ely ; 
Bimbanlt,  Bib.  Madrigaliana.)  [E.  F.  B.] 

AMNER,  Ralph,  the  son  of  John  Amner, 
before  mentioned.  It  appears  from  the  Registers 
of  Ely  that  he  was  elected  a  lay-clerk  there 
in  1604,  and  was  succeeded  in  1609  by  Michael 
Este,  the  well-known  composer.  Ajnner  wsa 
then  probably  admitted  into  holy  orders,  as  he  is 
styled  'Vicar/  i.e.  Minor  Canon.  Upon  the 
death  of  John  Amery,  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  Jnly  18,  1623,  'Ralphe  Amner,  a  basse 
from  Winsore,  was  sworn  in  his  place.*  He  died 
at  Windsor,  March  3,  1663-4.  In  Hilton's 
'  Catch  that  Catch  Can/ 1667,  is  *  a  Catch  in  stead 
of  an  Epitaph  upon  Mr.  Ralph  Amner  of  Wind- 
sor, oonmionly  called  the  Bull  Speaker,  who 
dyed  1664 ;  the  music  composed  by  Dr.  William 
Child/  {Reg.  of  Ely;  Cheque  Book  of  Chapel 
Boyal,  Camd.  Soc.).  [E.  F.  R.] 

AMGREVOLI,  Avgblo,  bom  at  Venioe, 
Sept.  1 6, 1 7 1 6.  After  appearing  at  the  principal 
opera*houses  in  Italy  with  brilliant  success,  where 
he  was  admired  for  his  fine  yoioe  and  vocalisation, 
and  the  perfection  of  his  shake,  he  was  engaged 
for  the  Court  Theatre  at  Dresden.  He  sang  for 
the  Earl  of  Middlesex  at  the  opera  in  London 
in  1 741  ;  but  returned  to  Dresden^  where  he  died, 
Nov.  15,  1798.  [J.  M.] 

ANACKER,  August  Fbixdhich,  bom  Oct. 
17,  1790,  at  Freiberg  in  Saiony,  son  of  a  very 
poor  shoemaker.  As  a  scholar  at  the  Gymnasium 
hid  musical  faculty  soon  discovered  itself,  but  his 
poverty  kept  him  down,  and  it  was  not  till  a 
prize  of  1300  thalers  in  a  lottery  fell  to  his  share 
that  he  was  able  to  procure  a  piano  and  music. 
The  first  piece  he  heard  performed  was  Beethoven's 
Polonaise  in  C,  and  Beethoven  became  his  worship 
through  life.  In  1 8 1 3,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
he  went  to  that  university,  and  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Schicht,  F.  Sdmeider,  and  others 
of  the  best  musicians.  In  1832  he  was  made 
'cantor*  of  his  native  place,  and  principal  music- 
teacher  in  the  normal  school.  From  that  time 
onwards  for  thirty  years  hia  course  was  one  of 
ceaseless  activity.  No  one  ever  worked  harder 
or  more  successfully  to  make  his  office  a  reality. 
In  1823  he  founded  the  Singakademie  of  Frei- 
berg, and  in  1830  started  a  permanent  series  of 
first-clans  subscription  concerts;  he  formed  a 
musical  association  among  the  miners  of  the 
Berg  district,  for  whom  he  wrote  numerous  part- 
songs  ;  and  in  short  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  music  of  the  place.  At  the  same  time  he 
composed  a  mass  of  music  of  all  kinds  and  all 
dimensions.  But  his  music  is  nothing  remarkable : 
it  is  the  energy  and  devotion  of  the  man  that 
will  make  him  remembered.  He  died  at  his 
post  on  August  ar,  1854,  full  of  honour  and 
esteem.  The  only  piece  of  Anacker's  which 
has  probably  been  printed  in  England  is  a 
'Miner's  Song'  (four  parts)  in  the  collection 
called  'Orpheus/  No.  41.  [6.] 

ANACREON,  ou  l*amoub  fuoitip,  an  opera- 
ballet  in  two  acts,  the  libretto  by  Mendouze,  and 
the  music  by  Cherubinii  .produced  at  the  Opera 
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in  Paris  on  Oct.  4, 1803.    It  ia  now  only  known 
by  its  magnifioent  overture. 

ANACREONTIC  SOCIETY.  The  meetings 
of  this  aristocratic  society,  established  by  several 
noblemen  and  other  wealiiiy  amateurs,  were  held 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the  Strand 
towards  the  dose  of  the  last  oentuiy.  Thecoooerts, 
in  which  the  leading  members  of  the  musical  pro- 
fession took  part  as  honorary  members^  wero 
given  fortnightly  during  the  season,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  supper,  after  which  the  president  or 
his  deputy  sang  the  constitutional  song  '  To  Ana-> 
creon  in  Heaven.'  This  waa  succeeded  by  songa 
in  every  style,  and  by  catches  and  glees  song 
by  the  most  eminent  vocalists  of  the  day.  The 
privilege  of  membership  was  greatly  valued,  and 
names  were  frequently  placed  on  the  list  for  a 
long  period  in  advance.  The  society  was  dissolved 
in  1 786,  when  Sir  Richard  Hankey  was  pre8ideQt| 
owing,  as  Parke  states  in  his  '  Musical  Memoin^ 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  members  at  a  restraint 
having  been  placed  upon  the  performance  of  some 
oomic  songs  which  were  considered  unfit  for  the 
ears  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  leader  of 
the  haut-ton  of  the  day,  who  was  present  privatdy 
in  a  box  specially  fitted  up  under  the  orchestra. 
The  members  resigned  one  after  another,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  society  was  dissolved  at  a 
general  meeting.  [C.  M.] 

ANALYSIS.  The  pactiee  now  prevalent  in 
England  of  accompanying  the  titles  and  words 
of  the  music  performed  at  concerts  by  an  analysis 
of  the  music  is  one  of  comparatively  reoent  date. 
The  identity  of  the  pieces  in  the  programmes  at 
the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  - 
century  is  rarely  certain.  '  New  Grand  Overture^ 
Haydn,'  or '  Grand  Overture,  MS.,  Haydn,'  is  the 
usual  designation  of  Haydn's  symphonies  as  they 
were  produced  at  Salomon's  concerts  in  1 791,  '9  a. 
The  programmes  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  are 
at  first  almost  equaUy  vague  —  'Symphony, 
Mozart,'  'Symphony,  Beethoven,'  'Symphony, 
never  performed,  Beethoven,'  is  with  rare  ex." 
ceptions  the  style  in  which  the  pieces  de  resistance 
at  the  Society's  concerts  are  announced.  It  is 
not  until  the  fifth  season  (181 7)  that  the  number 
or  the  key  indicates  which  works  the  audience 
might  expect  to  hear.  The  next  step  was  to  print 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  programme  the  words  of 
the  vocal  pieces,  with,  in  the  case  of  Spohr^s 
'WeihederTone*  (Feb.  23, 1835),  a  translation  of 
Pfeiffer's  'Ode,'  or  of  the  'Pastoral  Symphony' 
(May  1 1, 1835),  some  verses  from  Thomson  s  'Sea- 
sons, or  at  the  first  performance  of  the  overture 
to  'Leonora,'  No.  i  (due  to  Mendelssohn),  a  short 
accoimt  of  the  origin  and  dates  of  the  four  over- 
tures. 

The  first  attempt  to  assist  amateurs  to  follow 
the  construction  of  classical  music  during  its 
performance  which  the  writer  has  met  with  hi 
that  of  Mr.  Thomson,  late  Professor  of  Music 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  in  the  year 
1 841,  and  even  earlier,  added  analytical  and 
historical  notices  of  the  pieces  in  the  programmes 
of  the  concerts  of  the  Professional  Society  of 
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'B/Hnimi^  His  Miftlyses  entered  thoroughly  Into 
tbe  ooDstruction  of  the  overtureB  and  symphonies 
perfiumed,  but  did  not  contain  quotations  firom 
tbe  nuuic. — ^The  next  step  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  John  Ella  when  he  stai-ted  the 
mating  of  the  Musical  Union  in  1845.  His 
'•ynoptical  analysis/  with  quotations,  has  pre- 
leryed  its  orighial  form  and  extent  down  to  the 
present  time. — The  same  thin?  was  done,  but  at 
greater  length,  by  Dr.  Wylde  m  the  programme- 
bijoks  of  the  Kew  Philharmonic  Society,  which 
oommenced  its  concerts  in  1853.  Some  of  these 
loalyws  were  accompanied  by  extracts,  and  in 
many  cases  are  of  permanent  value,  such  as  those 
of  Beethoven's  '  Pastoral  Symphony,"  Mozart's 
E  flat  ditto,  and  the  overture  to  the  'Zauberfl5te* 
(1858).  An  analysis  of  the  '  Messiah '  was  issued 
by  tiie  Sacred  Haormonic  Society  in  1 853,  and  was 
fi^wed  bv  similar  dissections  of '  The  Creation,' 
Beethoven 8  Mass  in  D,  'Israel  in  Egypt,*  the 
'Lobgesang,*  Mozart's  'Bequiem/  and,  some 
yean  later,  '  Naaman.' 

As  early  as  1847  Mr.  Hullah  had  given  bio- 
graphical notices  of  composers  in  the  book  of 
wardi  of  his  historical  concerts  at  Exeter  Hall. 
The  books  of  words  of  the  Handel  Festival 
(1857,  etc.)  contain  historical  accounts  of  the 
works  performed.  In  connection  with  the  early 
Handel  Festivala  the  late  Mr.  Chorley  published 
two  pamphlets  called  '  Handel  Studies,  contain- 
ing analyses  of  the  '  Messiah,'  the  Dettingen  '  Te 
Beum,'  and  '  Israel  in  £;gypt.' 

In  1859  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  were 
astabliahed,  and  the  programmes  contained  notices 
of  the  pieces.  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Charles 
Halle's  Beethoven-recitals  two  years  later  full 
■od  able  analyses  of  the  whole  of  the  sonatas 
were  published,  Accompanied  by  copious  extracts. 
These  have  since  been  incorporated  in  the  Mon- 
day Popular  Concert  books,  with  similar  analv- 
MB  of  other  pieoesi,  the  whole  forming  a  body 
of  criticism  and  analysis  which  does  honour  to 
iti  author. — Shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Saturday  Concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  short 
ranariu  were  attached  to  some  of  the  more 
praninent  pieces.  These  have  gradually  become 
nun  systematic  and  more  analytical,  but  they 
are  of  a  very  noixed  character  when  compared 
with  those  last  mentioned. — ^Xhe  same  may  be 
nid  of  the  renoarks  which  adorned  the  pro- 
gnmmes  of  Herr  Pauer's  redtals  in  1862,  '63,  67, 
which  are  half  biographical  and  half  critical, 
but  do  not  attempt  to  analyse  each  piece. 

In  1869  the  Philharmonic  Society  adopted 
tnalytical  programmes  prepared  by  Mr.  Mac- 
hnea,  which  have  been  maintained  since.  Mr. 
Hac&nen  also  prepares  similar  notices  for  the 
^tish  Orchestral  Society;  as  he  did  those  for 
the  Chamber  Concerts  of  MM.  Klindworth,  Bh^ 
grove,  and  Daubert  in  1861. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  analytical  programmes 
SB  issued  by  the  Wagner  Society,  &e  Beid 
CcAoert,  the  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  Choral 
Unions,  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic  Society,  the 
Albert  HaU  Concerts,  Mr.  Walter  Bache,  and 
<^erB.   The  book  of  words  of  Mr.  Sullivan'^s  ora- 
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torio '  The  light  of  the  World'  contains  a  length- 
ened analysis  of  the  work  number  by  number. 

The  practice  of  analysing  pieces  of  classical 
music  with  the  view  to  enable  the  more  or  less 
cultivated  amateur  to  seize  the  ideas  and  mode 
of  treatment  of  the  composer,  is  one  which,  if 
carried  out  with  skill  and  judgment,  is  surely 
commendable.  The  fact  that  a  movement  is 
written  on  a  definite  plan  or  '  form,'  and  governed 
by  rules  more  or  less  rigid,  though  obvious  to 
the  technical  musician  is  news  to  many  an 
amateur;  and  yet  without  understanding  such 
facts  it  is  impossible  fuUy  to  appreciate  the 
intention  or  the  power  of  the  composer.  In  fol- 
lowing the  scheme  of  the  music  the  hearer  adds 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  sounds  the  pleasure  of  the 
intellect.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  few  great 
pieces  of  music  in  which  histoiical  or  biographi- 
cal &cts  as  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  work, 
key,  etc.,  connecting  the  music  with  the  person- 
ality of  the  composer,  may  not  be  stated  so  as 
to  add  materially  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the 
hearer. 

Analytical  programmes  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  yet  introduced  into  the  concert -rooms 
abroad ;  but  elaborate  analyses  of  single  works 
have  been  made  by  foreign  critics,  such  as 
Wagner's  of  the  ninth  Symphony  (translated 
and  circulated  in  1855,  when  Wagner  conducted 
that  Symphony  at  the  Philharmonic),  Liszt's  of 
'Taimhauser*  and  'Lohengrin,*  and  von  Billow's 
of  Wagner's  *  Faust  Overture ' ;  and  the  step  firom 
these  to  illustrated  analyses  like  those  used  in 
England  will  not  impossibly  soon  follow.       [G.] 

ANALYSIS  OF  Compound  Musical  Sounds. 
The  separation  of  such  sounds  into  their  component 
elements,  or  the  determination  of  the  elements 
they  contain.  The  sounds  ordinarily  met  with 
in  music  are  not  simple  and  single  notes  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  but  are  usually  compounds 
of  several  sounds,  namely  one  fundsimental  one 
(generally  the  most  powerful)  accompanied  by 
lugher  harmonics,  varving  in  number  and  strength 
in  different  cases.  These  however  blend  so  com- 
pletely into  one  sound  that  the  unaided  ear, 
unless  specially  trained,  fails  to  distinguish  the 
separate  elements  of  wldch  it  is  made  up.  Such 
a  compound  sound  is  intentionally  produced 
artificiiJly  with  the  compound  stops  01  a  large 
organ,  and  if  these  are  well  in  tune  and  well 
proportioned,  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  separately. 

In  acoustical  investigations  it  is  very  desirable 
to  ascertain  of  what  simple  sounds  a  compound 
one  is  composed,  and  this  b  done  by  a  species  of 
analysis  similar  to  that  so  common  in  chemistry. 
In  compound  chemical  substances  the  elements 
are,  like  the  elements  of  a  compound  sound, 
usually  undistinguishable  by  the  eye,  and  the 
plan  is  adopted  of  applying  to  the  substance  a 
teat,  which  having  a  peculiar  affinity  for  some 
particular  element,  will  make  known  its  presence 
in  the  compound.  Such  a  test  exists  for  elemental 
sounds  in  what  the  Germans  call  MUUhien;  or 
gympathdie  rt»onanee. 

Certain  bodies  will  vibrate  when  certain  notea^ 
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oonrespoiidiiig  to  their  vibratory  capacity,  and 
thoee  only,  are  aoimding  near  them,  and  they 
therefore  test  the  presence  of  such  notes,  whether 
perceptible  or  not  to  the  ear.  For  example,  if  we 
wish  to  find  out  whether  the  note  is  present  in  a 
compound  sound,  we  have  only  to  bring  within 
its  range  a  sonorous  body,  tuned  to  tha,t  note, 
as  for  example  the  second  string  of  a  violin,  and 
if  that  note  is  present,  in  sufficient  force,  the 
string  will  be  sympathetically  set  in  vibration. 
We  can  judge  a  priori  by  the  theoretical  laws  of 
harmonics,  what  notes  are  or  are  not  likely  to  be 
present  in  a  certain  compound  sound,  and  by 
Applying  tests  for  each,  in  this  way,  the  sound 
may  be  completely  analysed,  both  (as  chemists 
say)  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  that  is,  we 
may  not  only  find  what  notes  are  present  but 
also,  by  proper  provision  in  the  test  body,  what 
ore  the  x^tive  strengths  of  each  note. 

This  method  of  analysis  is  chiefly  due  to 
Helmholtz,  the  test  bodies  preferred  by  him  being 
hollow  glass  vessels.  Eacn  of  these  has  such  a 
capacity  that  the  air  it  contains  will  vibrate  with 
a  particular  note,  and  by  having  several  of  these, 
tuned  to  the  notes  required,  the  presence  of  these 
notes  in  any  compound  sound  may  be  ascertained 
with  great  fiwsility.  [W.  P.] 

ANCIENT  CONCERTS.    The  Ancient  Con- 
oerts,  or,  to  give  them  their  formal  title,  The 
Concert  of  Ajatient  Music,  were  established  in 
1776  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Earls  of 
Sandwich   and    Exeter,   Viscount    Dudley  and 
Ward,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Sir  Watkin  W. 
Wynn,  Bart.,  Sir  B.  Jebb,  Bart.,  and  Messrs. 
Moirice  and  Pelham,  who  were  afterwards  joined 
by  Viscount  Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Paget  (after- 
wards Earl  of  Oxbridge).     The  peHbrmances 
were  also  known  as  '  The  King*s  Concerts.'    Mr. 
Joah  Bates,  the  eminent  amateur,  was  appointed 
conductor,  the  band  was  led  by  Mr.  Hay,  and 
the  principal  singers  were  Miss  Harrop  (after- 
wards Mrs.  Bates),  the  Misses  Abrams,  Master 
Harrison  (subsequently  a  famous  tenor),  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Clarke,  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paulas  (tenor), 
Mr.  Dyne  (counter-tenor),  and  Air.  Champness 
(bass) .  The  chief  rules  of  the  concerts  were  that  no 
music  composed  within  the  previous  twenty  years 
should  be  performed,  and  that  the  directors  in 
rotation  should  select  the  programme.    Mr.  Bates 
retained  the  conductorahip  till  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1 779,  and  directed  the  concerts  personally, 
except  for  two  years,  when  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr. 
Knyvett  acted  for  him.    He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Greatorex,  who  remained  in  office  until  his 
death  in  1831,  when  Mr.  Knyvett,  who  had  been 
the  principal  alto  singer  for  many  years,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.    The  resolution  of  the 
directors  in  1839  to  change  the  conductor  at  the 
choice  of  the  director  for  each  night  led  to  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Knyvett,  and  the  post  was  then 
offered  to  Dr.  Crotch,  who  ultimately  declined  it. 
Sir  George  Smart  was  invited  to  conduct  the  first 
two  concerts  of  1840,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Henry)  Bishop,  Mr.  Lucas,  and 
Mr.Turle.   It  was  found  however  that  this  system 
did  not  work  well,  and  in  1843  Sir  Henry  Bishop 
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was  appointed  sole  conductor.    There  was  also 
a  change  in  the  leadership  of  the  band,  Mr.  W. 
Cramer  succeeding  Mr.  Hay  in  1780,  and  being 
succeeded  in  his  turn  by  his  son  Francois,  who 
filled  the  post  firom  his  fathers  death  in  1805 
until  1844,  when  he  retired.    Mr.  J.  D.  Loder 
led  the  biuid  from  1844  to  1846,  in  which  year 
Mr.  T.  Cooke  was  appointed.    Until  1841  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  conductor  to  preside  at  the 
oigan,  but  in  that  year  the  directors  i^pointed 
Mr.  Charles  Lucas  as  their  oigmnist.    The  band 
at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  concerts 
consisted   of  sixteen   violins^   five  violas,  four 
cellos,   four  oboes,   four  bassoons,   two  doable 
basses,  two  trumpets,  four  horns,  one  trombone, 
and  drunu    At  the  dose  of  the  concerts  the 
orchestra  numbered  seventeen  violins,  five  violas, 
five  cellos,  five  double  basses,  three  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  hcHins, 
three  trumpets,   three  trombones,  two  drums, 
one    harp,    two   cymbals,    and  triangle.     The 
canto  chorus  at  fint  consiBted  entirely  of  boys 
selected  chiefly  from  the  boys  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  and  Westminster  Abbey,  but  they  after- 
wards gave  place  to  ladies.    The  earlier  pro- 
granmies  included  an  overture  (usually  cme  of 
Handel's),  two  or  three  concertos  by  Handel, 
Martini,  Corelli,  Avison,  or  Geminiani,  several 
choruses  and  solos  from  Handel's  oratorios*  and 
an  anthem,  glee,  or  madrigal;  but  occasionally 
an  entire  work,  such  as  the  Dettingen '  Te  Deum,' 
was  given  as  the  first  part  of  the  concert.     For 
many  years  the  programmes  were  almost  ex- 
clusively Handelian,  varied  by  songs  from  Gluck, 
Bach,  Puroell,  Hasse,  and  others.   After  the  year 
1826  there  vTas  greater  variety  in  the  schemes,  and 
Mozart^s  Jupiter  Symphony,  his  Symphonies  in 
D  and  E  flat,  the  overture  to  the  *Zauberfldte,* 
and  a  selection  frt>m  his  Requiem  were  included 
in  the  programmes  for  1836.    From  that  date  an 
orcheslaral  work  by  Mozart  was  performed   at 
nearly    every   concert,   although    Handel    still 
maintained  his  supremacy.     £1  1834  we   find 
Haydn's  'Surprise     symphony,  and  in  1835  a 
selection  from  the  *  Creation  *  and  the  '  Seasons  * 
in  the  programmes.    In  the  latter  year  Beethoven 
was  represented  by  his  *  Prometheus '  overture, 
and  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  conoerta  hia 
symphony  in   D,   overtures    to  'Fidelio*    and 
'Egmont,*  a  chorus  from  'King  Stephen,*  and 
other  works  were  given.    In  1847,  at  a  oonoert 
directed  by  Prince  Albert,  Mendelssohn  was  the 
solo  organist,  and  played  Bach's  Prelude   and 
Fugue  on  the  name  of 'Bach.'    The  later  pro- 
grammes were  drawn  from  varied  sources,  Handel 
being  only  represented  by  one  or  two  items.     In 
1785  the  Boyal  Family  commenced  to  attend 
the  concerts  regularly,  and  then  it  vTas  that  they 
were  styled  '  The  King's  Concerts.*    As  a  mark 
of  his  interest  in  the  performances  King  Geoi^ 
the  Third  personally  wrote  out  the  programmes^ 
and  in  later  years  Prince  Albert  was  one  of  the 
directors.    Among  the  distinguished  artistes  who 
appeared  at  these  concerts  were  Madame  Jifara 
and   Mrs.   BiUington   (1785),    Signora   Storace 
(17S7),  Miss  Parke,  Miss  Poole  (179a),  MeaeiB^ 
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H&rrison  and  Bartleman  ( 1 795).  Up  to  1 795  the 
ooDoerts  were  held  in  the  new  rooms,  Tottenham 
Street,  afterwards  known  as  the  Queen^s  or  West 
London  Theatre,  bat  in  that  year  they  were 
removed  to  the  ooncertroom  in  the  Opera  House, 
and  in  1804  to  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms. 
In  181 1  Catalani  made  her  first  appearance,  and 
two  yean  later  Miss  Stephens  (afterwards  Countess 
of  Essex)  made  her  d^ut  at  these  concerts.  In 
1 81 6  Mn.  Salmon  was  heard,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Me88r8.Braham  and  Phillips  were  engaged. 
In  addition  to  the  twelve  concerts  given  every 
jear  a  thirteenth  was  added,  when  'The  Messiah' 
was  performed  in  aid  of  the  '  Fund  for  the  Sup- 
port of  Decayed  Musicians  and  their  Families,' 
a  practice  still  maintained  in  the  annual  per- 
fonnanoes  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians. 
In  sccordanoe  with  one  of  the  customs  connected 
with  the  concerts  it  was  the  rule  for  the  director 
of  the  day  to  entertain  his  brother  directors 
and  the  conductor  at  dinner.  The  library  of 
old  masters  belonging  to  the  society  was  after 
its  discontinuance  removed  to  Buckingham 
Palace.  [C.  M.] 

AKDANTE  (Ital.,  participle  of  the  verb 
andarCf  'to  go')-  Going,  moving  along  at  a 
moderate  pace.  In  modem  music  this  word  is 
chiefly  used  to  designate  a  rather  slow  rate  of 
movement ;  formerly  however  it  was  used  more 
generally  in  its  literal  sense.  Thus  in  Handel's 
music  we  frequently  find  the  indication  '  andante 
allegro,"  a  contradiction  in  terms  in  the  modem 
KDse  of  the  words,  but  by  which  is  simply  meant 
'moving  briskly.'  Andante  is  a  quicker  rate  of 
movement  than  larghetto,  but  on  the  other  hand 
is  sbwer  than  allegretto.  As  with  most  other 
time-indications  it  is  frequently  modified  in 
meaning  by  the  addition  of  other  words,  e.g. 
'andante  soetenuto'  would  be  a  little  slower, 
and  'andante  un  pooo  allegretto'  or  'andante 
oon  moto'  a  trifle  faster,  than  'andante'  alone. 
Like  adagio,  largo,  etc.,  this  word  is  also  used 
ai  the  name  of  a  piece  of  music  (e.  g.  Beethoven's 
'Andante  in  F')  or  as  the  name  of  a  slow  move- 
ment of  a  symphony,  sonata,  etc.  [E.  P.] 

ANDANTINO  (Ital.).  The  diminutive  of 
Abdarti  (q.v.)'  As  'andante'  means  literally 
'going,'  its  diminutive  must  mean  'rather  going,' 
le.  not  going  quite  so  £Eut ;  and  properly 
'andantino'  designates  a  somewhat  slower  time 
than  andante.  Some  modem  composers  however, 
forgetting  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
thinking  of  andante  as  equivalent  with  'slow,' 
use  an£uitino  for  'rather  slow,'  i.  e.  somewhat 
quicker.  In  which  sense  the  word  is  intended 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
muKic  itself.  No  more  striking  proof  of  the  un- 
ootainty  which  prevails  in  the  use  of  these  time- 
indications  can  be  given  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fiict  that  three  movements  in  Mendelssohn's 
•Elijah'  the  first  of  which,  'If  with  all  your 
hearts,'  is  marked  'andante  con  moto,'  the 
lecond,  'The  Lord  hath  exalted  thee,'  merely 
'andante,'  and  the  third,  '0  rest  in  the  Lord,' 
'andantino,'  are  all  in  exactly  the  same  time, 
(c.) 


the  metronome  indication  being    in  each  case 
J  =  72.  •  [E.  P.] 

ANDER,  A  LOTS,  one  of  the  most  famous 
German  tenor  singers  of  recent  times ;  bom  Au- 
gust 34,  1821,  at  Libitz  in  Bohemia.  His  voice 
though  not  powerful  was  extremely  sympathetic 
in  quality.  He  went  to  Vienna  in  the  hope  that 
his  talents  would  be  recogni.sed  there,  but  it 
required  all  the  energy  and  influence  of  Wild  the 
singer,  at  that  time  Ober-Regisseur  to  the  court 
opera-house  before  he  was  allowed  to  make  the 
experiment  of  appearing  there  for  the  first  time 
(Oct.  22,  1845)  as  Stradella  in  the  opera  of  that 
name,  though  with  no  previous  experience  of  the 
boardis  whatever.  His  success  was  complete,  and 
decided  his  course  for  life,  and  that  single  night 
raised  him  frx>m  a  simple  clerk  to  the  rank  of 
a  '  prime  tenore  assoluto.'  Still  more  remarkable 
was  his  success  in  the  'Proph^te,'  which  was 
given  in  Vienna  for  the  first  time  on  Feb.  28, 
1 850.  Meyerbeer  interested  himself  in  the  rapid 
progress  of  Ander,  and  from  that  date  he  became 
the  established  favourite  of  the  Vienna  public,  to 
whom  *  he  remained  fSuthful,  notwithstanding 
tempting  offers  of  engagements  elsewhere.  His 
last  great  part  was  that  of  Lohengrin,  in  which 
he  combined  all  his  extraordinary  powers.  As 
an  actor  he  was  greatly  gifted,  and  had  tlie 
advantage  of  a  very  attractive  appearance.  His 
voice,  not  strong  and  somewhat  veiled  in  tone, 
was  in  harmony  with  all  his  other  qualities ;  his 
conceptions  were  full  of  artistic  earnestness,  and 
animated  by  a  noble  vein  of  poetry.  His  physical 
strength  however  was  unequal  to  the  excitement 
of  acting,  and  was  impaired  by  the  artificial 
means  which  he  took  to  support  himself.  His 
last  appearance  was  as  Arnold  in  '  William  Tell,' 
on  Sept.  19, 1864 ;  he  was  then  failing,  and  shortiy 
afterwards  totally  collapsed.  He  was  taken  to 
the  Bath  of  Wartenberg  in  Bohemia,  where  he 
died  on  Dec.  1 1,  but  was  buried  in  Vienna  amid 
tokens  of  universal  affection.  [C.  F.  P.] 

ANDERSON,  Mbs.  Lucy,  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  John  Philpot,  a  professor  of  music  and 
mudo-seller  at  Bath,  where  she  was  bom  in 
1 789.  Miss  Philpot  early  manifested  a  love  for 
pianoforte  playing,  and  although  she  never  re- 
ceived any  other  instruction  upon  the  instrument 
than  some  lessons  given,  at  very  irregular  inter- 
vals, by  her  cousin,  Mr.  Windsor,  of  Bath,  she 
soon,  by  perseverance  and  observation  of  the 
eminent  players  who  occasionally  appeared  at  the 
Bath  concerts,  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  skill 
as  to  be  able  to  perform  in  public  at  those  con- 
certs, which  she  did  with  great  success,  and  also 
to  follow  music  as  a  profession.  Ill  health,  how- 
ever, induced  her  to  quit  Bath  and  to  come  to  Lon- 
don, where  her  success  was  speedily  assured,  she 
soon  becoming  eminent  in  her  profession.  In 
July  1820  Miss  Philpot  was  married  to  Mr. 
George  Frederick  Anderson,  a  violinist  engaged 
in  all  the  best  orchestras,  and  subsequently,  for 
many  years,  master  of  the  Queen's  private  band. 
Mrs.  Anderson  was  distinguished  as  being  the 
first  female  pianist  who  pUyed  at  the  Phiihar- 
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monio  Society's  concerts.  She  taught  the  Piano 
to  Princeas,  now  Queen;  Victoria  and  her  chil- 
dren.   She  died  Dec.  24, 1878.  [W.H.H.] 

ANDRE,  JoHANN,  the  head  of  an  extennve 
musical  fiunily,  was  bom  at  Offenbach,  A.M.  on 
March  28,  1741.  His  father  was  proprietor  of  a 
silk  fiM^tory,  and  the  boy  was  intended  to  cany  on 
the  business.  But  the  love  of  music  was  too 
strong  in  him;  he  began  by  teaching  himself 
until  in  1761  he  happened  to  encounter  an 
Italian  opera  company  at  Frankfort,  which 
addetl  fresh  food  to  his  desire.  His  first  comic 
opera,  'Der  Topfer'  (the  Potter),  was  so 
successful  as  to  induce  Goethe  to  confide  to  him 
his  operetta  of '  Erwin  und  Elmire,*  (1764)  which 
had  equal  success,  as  had  also  some  songs 
produced  at  the  same  time.  After  this  Andr6 
received  a  call  to  act  as  director  of  the  music 
at  the  DobbUn  Theatre  in  Berlin,  which  he 
obeyed  by  settling  in  Berlin  with  his  £unily, 
aftor  handing  over  the  &ctory  (to  which  since 
1774  ^0  ^^  added  a  music  printing  office)  to 
his  younger  brother.  Here  he  enjoyed  the 
instruction  of  Marpuig,  and  composed  a  quantity 
of  songs,  dramas,  and  other  pieces  for  the 
theatre.  Not  being  able  however,  owing  to  the 
distance,  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to 
the  printing-office,  he  returned  to  Offenbach  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  and  resided  there  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  business  and  his  music  till 
bis  death  on  June  18,  1799.  Before  that  date 
his  establishment  had  issued  the  large  number 
of  1200  works,  and  he  himself  had  composed, 
in  addition  to  many  instrumental  pieces,  some 
thirty  operas  and  dranuu,  and  a  vast  number 
of  melodious  eongs  and  vocal  pieces,  many 
of  which  became  popular,  amongst  them  the 
still  fifcvourite  Volkslied  *Bekranzt  mit  Laub.' 
Among  his  operas  was  one  by  Bretzner  in 
four  acts,  'Bedmonte  und  Constanza^  oder  die 
Entfdhrung  aus  dem  Serail,'  produced  in  Ber- 
lin on  May  26,  1781,  and  often  repeated  with 
applause.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  July  1 2, 1 782, 
appeared  Mozart's  setting  of  the  same  opera, 
with  alterations  and  additions  to  the  text  by 
Stephanie.  A  paper  war  followed  between  the 
two  librettists,  during  which  Andr6  took  occasion 
to  speak  nobly  on  the  side  of  Stephanie,  not- 
withstanding hia  having  assisted  Mozart  in  the 
preparation  of  an  opera  which  had  far  surpassed 
his  own.  After  Andr6*s  death  the  business  was 
carried  on  by  hia  third  son,  Johann  Akton,  the 
most  remarkable  member  of  the  fiuuily.  He 
was  bom  at  Offenbach,  Oct.  6, 1775,  and  while 
almost  an  infiimt  showed  great  predilection  and 
talent  for  musio.  He  was  an  excellent  player 
both  on  the  violin  and  piano,  and  a  practised 
composer  before  entering  at  the  University  of 
Jena,  where  he  went  through  the  complete 
course  of  study.  He  was  thus  fully  competent 
on  the  death  of  his  &ther  in  1 799  to  assume  the 
control  of  the  business,  and  indeed  to  impart 
to  it  fresh  impulse  by  allying  himself  with 
Senefelder  the  inventor  of  lithography,  a  process 
which  he  largely  applied  to  we  production  of 
music.    In  the  same  year  with  his  &ther*8  death 


he  visited  Vienna,  anri  acquired  firom  Mozsrt'i 
widow  the  entire  musical  remains  of  the  great 
composer,  an  act  which  spread  a  veritable  halo 
round  the  establishment  of  which  he  was  the 
head.    Andr^  published  the  thematic  catalogue 
which  Mozart  himself  had  kept  of  his  worioB 
from  Feb  9,  1784  to  Nov.  15,  1791,  as  well  ss 
a  further  thematic  catalogue  of  the  whole  of  the 
autographs  of  the  master  which  had  come  into 
his  possession.    Andr^  was  equally  versed  in  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  music ;  he  attempted 
every  branch    of  composition,   from   eongs  to 
operas  and  symphonies,  with  success.    Amongst 
other  things  he  was  the  author  of  *  Proverbs,* 
for  four  voices  (op.  32),  an  elaborate  joke  which 
has  recently  been  the  object  of  much  diBpate. 
owing  to  its  having  been  published  in  1809  bj 
Aibl  of  Munich  as  a  work  of  Haydn^s.    As  a 
teacher  he  could  boast  of  a  series  of  distinguished 
scholars.    His  introduction  to  the  violin  and  hia 
treatise  on  harmony  and  counterpoint  were  both 
highly  esteemed.    So  also  were  the  two  fint 
volumes  of  his  unfinished  work  on  composition. 
Andr6  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Hofrath, 
and  by  the  accumulation  of  musical  treasures  ha 
converted  his  house  into  a  perfect  pantheon  of 
music.    He  died  on  April  8,  1842.     An  idea 
of  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  may  be 
gained  from  various  mentions  of  him  in  Men* 
deh»ohn*s  letters,  especially  that  of  July  14, 1836, 
and  a  very  characteristic  account  of   a  viat 
to  him   in   Hillers   'Mendelssohn,'   chapter  I 
Of  his  sons  mention  may  be  made  of  August, 
the  present  proprietor  of  the  establishment,  and 
publisher  of  the  <  TJniversal-Lexikon  der  Ton- 
kunst*  of  Schladebach  and  Bemadorf ;  of  Johaki 
Baptist,  pupil  of  Aloys  Schmitt  and  Keasler, 
and  afterwards  of  Taubert  and  Dehn,  a  resident 
in  Berlin ;    of  Julius,  who  addicted  himself  to 
the  ozgan,  and  was  the  author  of  a  '  Practical 
Organ  School,'  which  has  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  of  various  favourite  pieces  for  that 
instrument,  as  well  as  of  four  hand  arrangements 
of  Mozart's  works ;   lastly  of  Karl  August, 
who  in  1835  undertook  the  management  of  the 
branch  establishment  opened  at  Fnuikfort  by  his 
£ather  in  1828,  adding  to  it  a  manu&ctoiy  of 
pianos,  and  a  general  musical  instrument  businees. 
He   named   his   house   <  Mozarthaus,'    and  the 
pianos  manu£»ctured  there  '  Mozartflugel.'  each 
instrument  being  ornamented   with   a  portrait 
of  the  master  from   the  original  painting  by 
Tischbein  in  his  possession.     In  1855,   on  the 
occasion  of  the  Munich  Industrial  Exhibition,  hs 
published  a  volume  entitled  *  Pianoforte  making: 
its  history,  musical  and  technical  importance' 
(« Der  Klavierbau,'  etc.).  [C.  F.  P.] 

ANDREOLI,  Giuseppe,  a  celebrated  oontza- 
bassist,  bom  at  Milan  in  1 757,  died  in  1 83a ;  menh 
ber  of  the  orchestra  of  La  Scala  and  piofossor 
of  his  instrument  at  the  Conservatorio  of  Milaa; 
also  played  the  harp  with  success.        [T.  P.  H.] 

ANDREOLI.  A  musical  family,  not  related 
to  the  foregoing.  Eyakgelista,  the  &ther — bom 
1 810,  died  June  16, 75 — was  organist  and  teacher 
at  Mirandola  in  Modena.    His  son,  Guglikglm (\ 
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vu  bom  there  April  23,  1835,  and  was  pupil  at 
the  CVmaervatorio  of  Milan  from  1847  to  53. 
A  pumifit  of  great  distinction,  remarkable  for 
hiiioft  and  delicate  touch,  pure  taste,  and  power 
of  expresion,  as  well  as  for  great  execution.  He 
Tu  well  known  in  London,  where  he  appeared 
u  tlie  CiTBtal  Palace  (Dec.  i.^,  56),  the  Musical 
Unioii  (April  27,  58),  the  New  Philharmonic 
(Maj  9,  59),  and  elsewhere.  His  health  was 
Bever  strong,  and  he  died  at  Nice  i860.  His 
compoeitions  were  unimportant.  His  brother 
CukLo  was  also  bom  at  Mirandola,  and  brought 
17  at  the  Con?ervatorio  of  Milan,  where  he  is 
DOW  (1875)  professor  of  the  piano.  He  too  was 
faToorablj  known  in  London,  though  since  18  71 
Us  healdi  has  confined  him  to  Italy  and  the 
wBth  of  France.  [G.] 

AXDBEONI  was  an  Italian  singer  engaged 
for  the  Ksson  of  1741  in  London.  He  seems  to 
have  had  an  artificial  low  soprano  or  contralto 
▼oioe,  hr  his  name  appears  to  the  song  'Let 
Hjme&  oft  appear'  in  Handel*s  'Allegro/  to 
vhicfa  the  composer  has  added  in  his  MS.  the 
wcada  *rm  tono  piti  basso  in  sop'"'/  meaning 
thai  it  must  be  transposed  for  him.  The  song 
VIS  probably  sung  by  him  in  Italian,  as  a  trans- 
latkn,  begiiming  'Se  Tlmeneo  fr«  noi  verrk/  is 
adfded,  as  also  to  the  song  'And  ever  against 
eatbg cares*  (' E  contro  all*  aspre  cure'),  which 
is  gi?en  to  the  same  singer.  He  had  arrived  too 
Koently  to  be  able  to  learn  the  language  in  time 
for  the  poformance.  He  sang  the  contralto 
Daa'f  part  in  Handel's  '  Imeneo*  the  same  year, 
and  in  'Deidamia,*  that  master's  last  opera.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  gone  with  him,  however, 
to  Ireland ;  nor  to  have  sung  again  in  London. 
His  sabsequent  history  is  not  known,        [J.  M.] 

ANDREYI,  F&ANCESCO,  bom  near  Lerida  in 
Catalonia  of  Italian  parents  in  1785,  died  at 
Barcelona  in  1844  ;  was  successively  the  director 
of  mosc  in  the  cathedrals  of  Valencia,  Seville, 
Boiodeaax  (1832  to  1842)  where  he  fied  during 
the  dnl  war,  and  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy  at  Barcelona.  His  sacred  compositions 
were  good  and  numerous,  but  a  '  Nunc  Dimittis ' 
and  a  *  Salve  Regina,'  printed  in  Eslava's  collection 
of  Spanish  dion£  music, '  Lira  Sacro-Hispana,'  are 
faisonly  published  works.  His  treatise  on  Harmony 
*»d  (>>unteipoint  was  translated  into  French 
(iWa,  1848).  [M.  C.  C] 

ANERIO,  FBLiOEy  an  Italian  composer  of 
the  Bflman  school,  was  bom  about  15^0,  and, 
sfter  completing  hiis  studies  under  6.  M.  Nanini, 
was  made  Maestro  at  the  English  College.  He 
afterwards  took  service  wi£  Cardinal  Aldo- 
kandini,  and  upon  the  death  of  Palestrina  was 
MBed  'Gompositore*  to  the  Papal  Chapel,  on 
^t''^  3f  '594«  ^o  <^te  of  his  death  is  un- 
kwwn.  His  printed  compositions  include  the 
fcUowing:  three  books  of  'Sacred  Madrigals*  for 
i*»  voices  (Gardano,  Rome  1585)  ;  three  books 
«f  'Madrigals' ;  two  books  of  sacred  *  Concert!' ; 
^  books  of  Hymns,  Canticles,  and  Mo- 
tetti ;  '  Responsori'  for  the  Holy  Week ;  Litan- 
le*.  Canzoni,   and   Motetti,      His    unpublished 


works  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of  S.  Maria 
in  ValliceUa,  of  the  Vatican  Basilica,  and  of  the 
Pontifical  Chapel.  In  the  library  of  the  Abb^ 
Santini  also,  there  was  a  considerable  number  of 
Anerio*s  Masses,  with  Psalms  and  other  pieces. 
A  Mass,  a  Te  Deum,  and  i  a  motets  (one  for  8 
voices)  by  him,  are  given  in  Proeke's  'Musica 
divina.'  [E.  H.  P.] 

ANERIO,  Giovanni  Fbanobsco,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Rome  about 
1567.  His  first  professional  engagement  was  as 
Maestro  di  Cappella  to  Sigismund  III,  Eang  of 
Poland.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  same 
capacity  in  the  cathedral  of  Verona.  Thence  he 
came  to  Rome  to  fill  the  post  of  musical  in- 
structor at  the  Seminario  Romano,  and  was 
afterwards  Maestro  di  Cappella  at  the  church 
of  the  Madonna  de'  Monti.  Lastly,  in  1600,  he 
was  made  Maestro  at  the  Lateran,  where  he 
remained  until  161 3.  He  then  disappears.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  Italians  who  made  use  of  the 
quaver  and  its  subdivisions.  His  printed  works 
form  a  catalogue  too  long  for  insertion  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  consist  of  all  the  usual 
forms  of  sacred  music,  and  that  they  were 
published  (as  his  brother's  were)  by  Soldi, 
Gardano,  Robletti,  etc.  Giovanni  Anerio  had  a 
fancy  for  decking  the  frontispieces  of  his  volumes 
with  fantastic  titles,  such  as  'Ghirlanda  di  sacre 
Rose,*  '  Teatro  armonico  spirituale,'  '  Selva  armo- 
nica,'  '  Diporti  musicale,'  and  the  like.  He  was 
one  of  the  adapters  of  Palestrina's  mass  '  Pap» 
Maroelli.*  (See  Palestrina).  There  were 
scores  of  several  of  his  masses  in  the  ooUection  of 
the  Abb^  Santini.  A  requiem  of  his  for  4  voices 
has  been  recently  published  by  Pustet  of  Regens- 
burg.  [E.  H.  P.] 

ANET,  Baptists,  a  French  violinist,  pupil  of 
Corelli.  After  studying  for  four  years  under  that 
great  master  at  Rome,  he  appears  to  have  re* 
turned  to  Paris  about  1700,  and  to  have  met 
with  the  greatest  success.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  by  his  example  the  principles  of  tfie 
great  Italian  school  of  violin-playing  were  first 
introduced  into  France.  Probably  owing  to  the 
jealousy  of  his  French  colleagues  Anet  soon  left 
Paris  again,  and  is  said  to  have  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  conductor  of  the  private  band  of  a 
nobleman  in  Poland. 

He  published  three  sets  of  sonatas  for  the 
violin.  [P.  D.] 

ANFOSSI,  Pasquale,  an  operatic  composer 
of  the  1 8th  century.  Bom  at  Naples  in  or  about 
1729.  He  first  studied  the  violin,  but  deserted 
that  instrument  for  composition,  and  took  lessons 
in  harmony  from  Picdnni,  who  was  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame.  His  two  first  operas,  '  Caio 
Mario'  and  '  I  Visionari,'  the  first  brought  out  in 
Venice,  the  second  in  Rome,  were  failures ;  but 
his  third,  'L'Incognita  persequitata,'  made  Mb 
fortune.  Its  success  was  partly  owing  to  the 
ill-feeling  of  a  musical  clique  in  Rome  towards 
Picdnni,  whom  they  hoped  to  depredate  by  the 
exaltation  of  a  rival.  Anfossi  lent  himself  to 
their  intrigues,  and  treated  his  old  master  and 
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benefactor  with  great  ingratitude.  In  his  own 
turn  he  ezperienoed  the  fickleneBs  of  the  Roman 
public  of  ULat  day,  and  quitting,  first  the  capital, 
and  afterwards  I^y,  brought  out  a  long  strin?  of 
operas  in  Paris,  London,  Prague,  and  Berlin,  with 
varying  suooeis.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  1 784, 
and  to  Rome  itself  in  1 787.  Tiring  of  the  stage, 
he  soufirht  for  and  obtained  the  post  of  Maestro 
at  the  Lateran.  and  held  it  till  his  death. 

The  music  of  Anfossi  wa0  essentially  ephe- 
meral ;  he  was  the  fashion  in  his  day,  and  for 
a  time  eclipsed  his  betters.  But,  although  a 
musician  of  undoubted  talent,  he  was  destitute 
of  real  creative  power,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
his  reputation  will  ever  be  rehabilitated.  He 
composed  no  less  than  forty -six  operas  and  one 
oratorio,  besides  certain  pieces  of  church-music, 
some  of  which  are  in  the  collection  of  the  Lateran 
and  others  were  in  that  of  the  Abb^  Santini. 

Mozart  oompoeed  two  airs  for  soprano  and  one 
for  tenor,  for  insertion  in  Anfossi's  opera  of  'H 
CurioBo  indiscreto*  on  the  occasion  of  its  per- 
formance at  Vienna  in  1783,  and  an  arietta  for 
bass  for  the  opera  of  'Le  Gelosie  fortunate'  at 
the  same  place  in  1788.  (See  Kdchel's  Cata- 
logue, Nos,  418,  419,  4ao,  541.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

ANGLAISE.  The  English  country-dance 
(corUredarue),  of  lively  character,  sometimes  in 
3-4,  but  sometimes  also  in  3-4  or  3-8  time.  It 
doeely  resembles  the  Ecossaisb  (q.  v.),  and 
most  probably  took  its  origin  from  the  older  form 
of  the  French  Uigaudon,  [E.  P.] 

ANGLEBERT,  Jean  Hbitbt  d',  chamber- 
musician  to  Louis  XIV,  and  author  of  '  Pitices 
de  Clave9in/  etc.  (Paris,  1689),  a  collection  of 
fugues  and  of  aLrs,  some  by  LuUi,  but  mostly 
original,  arranged  for  the  harpsichord.  *  Les 
Folies  d*Espagne,'  widi  twenty-two  variations, 
was  afterwarda  similarly  treated  by  Corelli,  and 
has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  be  his  com- 
position. [M.  C.  C] 

ANGRISANI,  Carlo,  a  distinguished  basso, 
bom  at  Reggio,  about  1 760.  After  singinur  at 
several  theatres  in  Italy,  he  appeared  at  Vienna, 
where,  in  1798  and  1799,  he  published  two  col- 
lections of  '  Xottumi  for  three  voices.  In  181 7 
he  sang  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  London  with 
Fodor,  Pasta,  Camporese,  Begrez,  Naldi,  and 
Ambrogetti.  His  voice  was  full,  round,  and 
sonorous.  [J.  M.] 

ANIMATO  or  CON  ANIMA  (Ital.),  'With 
spirit.*  This  direction  for  performance  ia  seldom 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  older  masters, 
who  usually  employed  'Con  spirito'  or  'Spiritoso.' 
Haydn  and  Mozart  rarely  if  ever  use  it ;  Bee- 
thoven never  once  employs  at.  In  the  whole  of 
dementias  sonatas,  numbering  more  than  sixty, 
it  is  only  to  be  found  three  times.  He  uses  it  in 
the  first  allegro  of  the  sonata  in  D  minor,  Op. 
50,  No.  a,  and  in  the  rondo  of  the  '  Didone 
abbandonata,'  Op.  50,  No.  3.  In  both  these  cases 
passages  are  simply  marked  'Con  anima.*  The 
third  instance  is  especially  interesting  as  proving 
that  the  term  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  quick 
tempo.     The  slow  movement  of  his  sonata  in 


£  flat>  Op.  47,  No.  I,  is  inscribed  '  Adafifio  molto 
e  con  anima.'  Weber  frequently  uses  the  tenn 
(see  his  sonatas  in  A  flat  and  D  iiiinor\  Chopin 
employs  it  in  his  ist  Scherzo  aiid  his  E  minor 
Concerto,  and  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  Mendela- 
Bohn. — e.  g.  *  Lieder  ohne  Worte/  Book  5,  No.  4, 
'Allegro  con  anima,'  symphony  of  'Lobgesang* 
first  a&egro '  animate'  (full  score,  p.  1 7).  £1  tfaeae 
and  similar  cases  no  quickening  of  the  tempo  is 
necessarily  implied ;  the  effect  of  animation  is  to 
be  produced  by  a  more  decided  markin?  of  the 
rhythmical  accents.  On  the  other  hand  tiie  term 
is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  'stretto,'  as 
for  instance  in  the  first  allegro  of  Mendelssohn  a 
Scotch  Symphony,  where  the  indication  'aaaai 
animate'  ia  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the 
metronome  time  from  f '  «  100  to  f  «  120,  or 
at  the  close  of  the  great  duet  in  the  third  act  of 
Auber's  'Hayd^e,'  where  the  coda  is  marked  only 
'animate/  but  a  quicker  time  is  clearly  intended. 
In  this,  as  in  so  many  similar  cases,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  any  absolute  rule.  A  good 
musician  will  never  be  at  a  loss  as  to  whether  the 
time  should  be  changed  or  not.  [£.  P.] 

ANIMUCCIA,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  oompoaer. 
bom  at  Florence  at  the  end  of  the  15th  or  the 
beginmng  of  the  i6th  century.  He  siadied 
music  under  Claudeo  Groudimel,  and  in  1555  was 
made  Maestro  at  the  Vatican,  retaining  that 
post  until  his  death.  He  died  beyond  all  question 
in  1 5  71,  for,  although  Poccianti  in  his  '  CataJogns 
Scriptorum  Florentinonun'  places  his  death  in 
1569,  Adami,  Pitoni,  and  Sonzonio  all  give  the 
date  1 571.  But  better  than  any  such  authority 
are  two  entries  in  the  Vatican  Archives,  one  of 
his  death  in  March  15  71,  and  the  other  of  the 
election  of  Palestrina  in  his  place  in  April 
following.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  althoug^h  his 
fame  and  his  work  were  so  soon  to  be  eclipsed  by 
the  genius  of  Palestrina,  that  his  music  was  a 
great  advance  upon  the  productions  of  the 
Flemish  school.  More  than  one  passage  in  the 
dedications  of  his  published  pieces  show  too  that 
he  was  touched  by  the  same  religious  spirit  of 
responsibility  whidi  filled  the  soul  of  Palestrina ; 
and  the  friendship  of  Saint  FiUppo  Neri,  whidb 
they  1x)th  shared,  is  alone  an  indication  of  thai 
similarity.  The  saint's  admiration  of  Animuccia 
may  be  gauged  by  his  ecstatic  declaration  thai 
he  had  seen  the  soul  of  his  friend  fly  upw'ards 
towards  heaven. 

Animuccia  composed  the  famous  '  Laudi,*  which 
were  sung  at  the  Oratorio  of  S.  Filippo  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  regular  office,  and  out  of  the 
dramatic  tone  and  tendency  of  which  the  '  Ora^ 
torio'  is  said  to  have  been  developed.  Hence  he 
has  been  called  the  '  Father  of  the  Oratorio.'  It 
is  strange  that  a  form  of  music  which  Protestant- 
ism has  made  so  completely  its  own  should  have 
been  adopted,  even  to  its  very  name,  from  thej 
oratory  of  a  Catholic  enthusiast  in  the  later 
of  the  C!hurch's  power. 

Several    volumes    of   his    works,    oomp] 
masses,    motetti,    madrigals,    Magnificats, 
some  of  the    'Laudi,'   were   published   in 
lifetime  by  the  Dorici  and  tbeir  successors. 
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Gaithno^  ud  bj  the  suocenors  of  Baldo.  Martmi 
inserted  two  of  his  '  Agniu'  in  his '  Esemplare  * — 
«bo  reprinted  by  Choran, '  Principes/  vol.  v.  But 
the  bulk  of  his  comporitioiis  is  probably  in  MS. 

Of  the  rapidity  with  which  he  wrote  some 
proof  ii  afforded  by  an  extract  quoted  both  by 
Bum  and  Fetis  from  tiie  Vatican  Archives.  It 
ii  an  order  to  the  Paymaster  of  the  Chapter  to 
paj  Animnccia  twenty-five  scudi  for  fourteen 
faynua,  four  motetti,  and  three  masses,  all  of 
which  are  shown  in  the  order  itself  to  have  been 
oomposed  in  leas  than  five  months.        [£.  H.  P.] 

ANIMUCXTIA.  Paolo,  brother  of  the  fore- 
|QJng,  bat  whether  older  or  younger  does  not 
appear.  Pitoni,  with  inaccuracy,  takes  upon 
himself  to  doubt  the  relationship  altogether; 
but  Pocdanti,  who  was  their  contemporary, 
distioctly  affinns  it,  speaking  of  Paolo  as,  '  Ani- 
nraooa,  Undatissimi  Joannis  frater.'  He  was 
made  Maestro  at  the  Lateran  on  the  removal  of 
Kabino  to  the  Vatican  in  1550,  and  held  the 
post  till  1552  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Lopaochini  Pitoni  insists  that  he  remained  at 
the  Lateran  from  1550  to  1555  ;  but  the  'libri 
Ceoaaali'  are  against  him.  B^u,  however,  hints 
that  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  occupied  the 
peat  a  second  time  temporarily  in  1555,  just 
before  the  election  of  Palestrina,  and  that  this 
may  have  misled  Pitoni.  He  died,  according 
to  Pooaanti,  at  Eome  in  1565.  He  has  left  but 
little  printed  music  behind  him.  Two  madrigals 
of  hie  appear  in  two  separate  volumes,  one  in  a 
book  0'*  pieces  by  Orlando  Lasso,  and  the  other 
in  a  miaoellaneous  oollection  of  various  authors, 
and  both  published  by  Gardano  of  Venice  in 
1559*  There  is  a  motet  of  his  in  a  Collection 
of  Motetti  published  at  Venice  in  1568 ;  and 
Bute  of  Milan  published  some  of  his  motetti  in 
a  miicelhuieoas  volume  in  1588.  According  to 
^etis  the  libruy  of  John  IV,  King  of  Portugal, 
notained  a  ooUectioii  of  Paolo  Animuoda's  Mad- 
ng>Ii  in  two  books  intituled  '  II  Besiderio,  Mad- 
rigaHadnque,  Lib.  2.*  [E.  H.  P.] 

AKNA  AMALIA,  Duchess  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
bom  at  Brunswick,  Oct.  24,  1 739,  and  learned 
mooc  from  the  condactors  of  the  ducal  chapel  at 
Weimar.  She  composed  the  music  in  Goethe's 
nelodnma  of  'Erwin  und  Elmire,*  a  notice  of 
vhidi  win  be  found  in  the  '  Teutscher  Mercur,' 
^Jt  177^'  The  dachess  was  a  woman  of  fine 
*od  noble  taste,  and  to  her  countenance  and 
Mpport  is  greatly  due  the  excellence  of  the  music 
ti  the  Weimar  theatre  about  1770.  She  died 
^iril  12, 1807.  [F.  G.] 

ANNA  AMALIA,  Princess  of  Prussia,  sister 
if  Frederic  the  Great,  bom  Nov.  9,  1723,  was 
a  pcpQ  of  KiBNBEBOEB ;  she  is  the  composer  of 
cantata  by  Ramler,  '  Der  Tod  Jesu,'  the  same 
^'"h  was  set  to  music  by  Graun.  The  princess 
an  able  oontr^untist^  and  her  style  is  full  of 
r  and  energy,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  portion 
kf  her  cantata  which  is  included  in  Kimbei^ger's 
hKnnst  des  reinen  Satzes.'  She  is  also  said  to 
^▼eplayed  the  clavier  with  great  taste  and  ability. 
She  died  at  Berlin,  March  30,  1 787.  [F.  G.] 


ANNA  BOLENA,  opera  by  Donizetti ;  li- 
bretto by  Bomani;  produced  at  Milan  in  1822, 
in  Paris  Sept.  1831,  and  in  London. 

ANNIBALI,  DoMENicx),  an  Italian  sopran- 
ist  at  the  oourt  of  Saxony;  was  engaged  by 
Handel  for  his  opera  at  London  in  the  autumn 
of  1736,  and  made  his  dibvt  in  'Arminio.*  He 
appealed  next  in  '  Poro^*  introducing  three  songs, 
not  by  Handel,  which  probably  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Italy  to  display  his  particular 
powers — an  example  frequently  followed  since  his 
day.  He  performed  in  the  cantata  '  Cecilia, 
volgi,*  and  sang  the  additional  song,  'Sei  del 
ciel,'  interpolated  by  Handel  between  the  first 
and  second  acts  of  'Alexander's  Feast.*  In  1737 
he  performed  the  part  of  Justin  in  the  same 
master's  opera  of  that  name,  and  that  of  Be- 
metric  in  his  'Berenice.'  After  that  his  name 
does  not  appear  again.  [J.  M.] 

ANSANI,  Giovanni,  bom  at  Borne  about 
the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  was  one  of  the 
best  tenors  of  Italy.  In  1770  he  was  singing 
at  Copenhagen.  About  1780  he  came  to  London, 
where  he  at  once  took  the  first  place ;  but,  being 
of  a  most  quairelBome  temper,  he  threw  up 
his  engagement  on  account  of  squabbles  with 
Boncaglia.  He  returned  the  next  year  with 
his  wife,  Maocherini,  who  did  not  succeed. 
He  sang  at  Florence  in  1784,  at  Borne 'the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  elsewhere  in  Italy ; 
and  finally  retired  to  Naples  at  the  age  of  50, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching  singing. 
He  was  still  alive  in  181 5.  He  was  a  spirited 
actor,  and  had  a  full,  finely-toned,  and  com- 
manding voice.  Dr.  Bumey  says  it  was  one  of 
the  sweetest  yet  most  powerful  tenors  he  ever 
heard;  to  which,  according  to  Gervasoni,  he 
added  a  very  rare  truth  of  intonation,  great 
power  of  expression,  and  the  most  perfect  method, 
both  of  producing  the  voice  and  of  vocalisation. 
His  wife  had  as  bad  a  temper  as  himself,  and 
they  were,  therefore,  the  most  inharmonious 
couple.  It  is  said  that,  when  singing  together 
in  Italy,  if  one  were  more  applauded  than  the 
other,  the  unsuccessful  one  would  hire  persons 
to  hiss  the  more  fortunate  rival. 

Ansani  was  known  also  as  a  composer  of 
duets  and  trios  for  soprano  and  bass,  with  a 
basso-continuo.  Gerber  reports  that  an  Opera 
of  his  composition,  called  'La  Vendetta  di  Minos,' 
was  performed  at  Florence  in  1791.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  not  known.  [J.  M.] 

ANSWER.  An  answer  in  music  is,  in  strict 
counterpoint,  the  repetition  by  one  part  or  instru- 
ment  of  a  theme  proposed  by  another.  In  the 
following  chorus  from  Handel's  'Utrecht  Jubi- 
hite' 


O    iro  jroor  way 
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a  and  e  are  the  theme,  and  b  and  d  the  saocessiye 
aoBwere.  In  GrermAny  the  theme  and  answer 
are  known  as  dux  and  come$,  or  as  Fuhrer  and 
GefdhiUr.  (See  the  articles  Canon,  Godnteb- 
POINT,  and  FuouB.) 

The  word  is  used  in  looser  parlance  to  denote 
such  replies  of  one  portion  of  a  phrase  to  another, 
or  one  instrument  to  another,  as  occur  in  the 
second  subject  of  the  first  movement  of  £ee- 
thoven^s  'Sinfonia  Eroica* : — 


etc. 


or    throughout   the    Scherzo  of   Mendelssohn's 
'Scotch  Symphonjy'  or  frequently  elsewhere. [6.] 

ANTHEM  (6r.  ArUiphona;  Ital.  and  Span. 
Antifona;  Eng.  Antiphon).  The  idea  of  re- 
sponsive singing,  choir  imswering  to  choir,  or 
choir  to  priest,  seems  inherent  in  the  term,  and 
was  anciently  conveyed  by  it;  but  this,  as  a 
necessary  element  of  its  meaning,  has  disappeared 
in  our  modem  Anglicised  synonym  'anthem.' 
This  word — after  undergoing  several  changes 
in  its  Anglo-Saxon  and  Eu'Iy-English  forms, 
readily  traceable  in  Chaucer,  and  those  writers 
who  preceded  and  followed  him,  and  subsequently 
used  by  Shakspere,  Milton,  and  others, — has  at 
length  acquired  a  meaning  equally  distinctive 
sind  widely  accepted.  It  now  signifies  a  musical 
composition,  or  sacred  motet,  usually  set  to 
verses  of  the  Psalms,  or  other  portions  of 
Scripture,  or  the  Liturgy,  and  sung  as  an 
int^rntl  part  of  public  worship.  If  it  be  not 
possible  so  to  trace  the  word  etymologically  as 
to  render  it '  the  flower  of  song,'  as  some  scholars 
have  wished,  yet  the  anthem  itself  in  an  artistic 
aspect,  and  when  represented  by  its  finest 
examples,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  culmi' 
nating  point  of  the  doily  ritual-music  of  our 
English  Church. 

Anthems  are  commonly  described  as  either 
'full,*  'verse,'  'solo,'  or  'for  a  double  choir*; 
the  two  former  terms  correspond  to  'tutti*  and 
'soli*  in  current  technical  phraseology.  In  his 
valuable  work  'The  Choral  Service  of  the 
Church'  Dr.  Jebb  makes  a  distinction  between 
'full  anthems,  properly  so  called,  which  consist 
of  chorus  alone,  and  the  full  anthem  with 
verses ;  these  verses  however,  which  form  a  very 
subordinate  part  of  the  compositions,  do  not 
consist  of  solos  or  duets,  but  for  the  most  part 
of  four  parts,  to  be  sung  by  one  side  of  the  choir. 
In  the  verse  anthem  Uie  solos,  duets,  and  trios, 
have  the  prominent  place:  and  in  some  the 
chorus  is  a  mere  introduction  or  finale.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  various  in  form,  extent, 
and  treatment,  than  the  music  of  'the  anthem' 
as  at  present  heard  in  churches  and  cathedrals. 
Starting  at  its  birth  from  a  point  but  little 
removed  from  the  simplicity  of  the  psalm-  or 
hymn -tune,  and  advancing  through  various 
intermediate  gradations  of  development,  it  has 
frequently  in  its  later  history  attained    large 
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dimensions ;  sometimes  combining  the  nuwt 
elaborate  resources  of  counterpoint  with  the 
symmetry  of  modem  forms,  together  with 
separate  organ,  and  occasionally  orchestral, 
accompaniment.  In  its  most  developed  form  the 
anthem  is  peculiarly  and  characteristically  sn 
English  qpedes  of  composition,  and  is  perhaps 
the  highest  and  most  individual  point  which 
has  been  reached  by  English  composers. 

The  recognition  of  the  anthem  as  a  stated  part 
of  divine  service  dates  from  early  in  Elizabeth's 
reign;  when  were  issued  the  Queens  'Injuse* 
tions,'  granting  permission  for  the  use  of  's 
hymn  or  such  like  song  in  churches.*  A  fev 
years  later  the  word  'anthem'  appears  in  tiie 
second  edition  of  Day's  choral  oollection,  entitled 
'  Certain  Notes  set  forth  in  four  and  five  Parts 
to  be  sung  at  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
and  Conununion' ;  and  at  ihe  last  re  vision  of 
the  Prayer  Book  in  1 66  a  the  word  appeared  in 
that  rubrick  which  assigns  to  the  anthem  the 
position  it  now  occupies  in  Matins  and  Evensoog. 
Only  one  year  later  than  the  publication  of  the 
'  Injunctions '  Stiype  gives  probably  the  earliei* 
record  of  its  actual  use,  at  Uie  Chapel  BoiytX  on 
mid-Lent  Sunday,  1560:  'And,  Service  con- 
cluded, a  good  Anthem  was  sung.'  (The  praycn 
at  that  time  ended  with  the  third  collect) 
Excepting  during  the  Great  Rebellion,  when 
music  was  banished  and  organs  and  choir-booki 
destroyed,  the  anthem  has  ever  since  held  iti 
place  in  choral  service.  At  the  present  day,  •» 
far  firom  there  being  any  prospect  of  its  wiih* 
drawal,  there  seems  to  exist  an  increasing  love 
for  this  special  form  of  sacred  art,  as  well  as  as 
earnest  desire  to  invest  its  performance  alwaji^ 
and  particularly  on  festivals,  with  all  attainable 
completeness  and  digni^. 

Ever  since  the  Reformation  anthems  hate 
been  composed  by  wellnigh  all  the  eminent 
masters  which  this  country  has  produced,  from 
Tye  and  his  contemporaries  onwaJxls  to  Gibboos, 
Puroell,  Boyoe,  Attwood,  and  our  still-lamented 
Steradale  Bennett.  The  history  of  the  anthem 
accordingly  can  only  be  completely  told  in  that 
of  music  itself.  The  following  attempt  at 
classification,  and  references  to  examples,  may 
serve  in  some  measure  to  illustrate  the  sob* 
ject. 

Eablt  School,  15 20-1635.  —  Tye,  TalUs, 
Byrd,  Gibbons.  The  vagueness  of  tonalitj 
anciently  prevalent  b^ns  in  the  music  a 
Tye  to  exhibit  promise  of  settlement;  whSfl 
in  that  of  Gibbons  it  almost  entirely  disappeazt. 
Tye's  anthem  'I  will  exalt  Thee,  O  Lord'  is 
remarkable  in  this  respect,  as  well  a3  for  iti 
general  deameiis  and  purity  of  harmony.  CM 
Tallis'  style  'I  call  and  cry,'  and  'All  people 
that  on  earth  do  dwell,*  are  good  examples 
'  Bow  Thine  ear '  and  '  Sing  joyfuQy,'  BjTd,  wifli 
'  Hosanna,'  '  Lift  up  your  h^uls,'  '  O  clap  ytm 
hands  t(^ther,'  and  '  Almighty  and  everlasting 
God,'  Gibbons,  are  assuredly  masterpieces  d 
vocal  writing,  which  can  never  grow  out  of  date. 
Most  of  the  anthenu  of  this  period  are  'full*; 
'  verse '  or  '  solo '  anthems,  however,  are  at  lea^ 
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ts  old  M  the  time  of  Gibbons*    Sir  F.  Ouseley 

hu  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  chuicn 

music  and  the  memory  of  our '  English  Palestrina* 

by  his  recent  publication  of  a  *  Collection  of  the 

Sicred  Compodtions  of  Orlando  Gibbons.*    In 

this  interesdng  and  most  valuable  work  will  be 

fiwnd  (besides  several  'full '  anthems,  and  other 

msiter)  not  less  than  twelve  *  verse '  anthems, 

nme  of  which  have  solos;    none  of  these  are 

eontsined  in  Boyoe*8  *  Cathedral  Music,'  and  all 

lUT  probably  be  reckoned  among  the  earliest 

known  ipeGimens  of  this  kind  of  anthem.    The 

employment  of  instruments  in  churches  as  an 

aocompaniment  to  the  singers  dates  as  far  back 

u  the  4th  oontuiy,  when  St.  Ambrose  introduced 

them  into  the  cathedral  service  at  Milan.    Later 

OD,  some  rude  farm  of  ox^gan  began  to  be  used ; 

hot  only  to  play    the  plainsong  in  unison  or 

octaves  with  the  voices,  as  is  now  often  done 

with  a  serpent  or  ophicleide  in  French  choirs. 

It  seems  to  be  beyond  doubt  that  the  use  of 

some  kind  of  instrumental  accompaniment  in 

dmrches  preceded  that  of  the  organ.    During  our 

'first  period*  it  would  seem  that  anthems  when 

perfixmed  with  any  addition  to  the  voices  of  the 

choir  were  always  accompanied  by  such  bow 

iutruments    as    then    represented    the  infant 

crdiestra.     'Apt    for   viols    and    voices'    is    a 

eommon  expression  on  the  title-pages  of  musical 

publications  of  this  age.    The  stnnged  instrument 

parts  were  always  in  unison  with  the  voices,  and 

had  no  separate  and  independent  function,  except 

that  It!  filling  up   the   harmony  during  vocal 

'testB,'  or  occasionally  in  a  few  bars  of  brief 

■jfinphflDy.     Before   the  Restoration,  according 

to  Dr. Rimbault,  'verses*  in  the  anthems  'were 

aoconipanied  with  viols,  the  organ  being  used 

only  in  the  fiill  parts.'    The  sm^  organs  of  this 

penod  were  commonly  portable;   a  fact  which 

sfisos  to  indicate  that  such  instrumental  aid 

IS  was  employed  to  support  the   singers  was 

pliced  in  dose  proximity  to  them :  an  arrange- 

BKnt  so  natural,  as  weU  as  desirable,   that  it 

is  sorprising  to  find  it  ever  departed  from  in  the 

present  day. 

SicoiD  Period,  1650-1720. — Pelham  Hum- 
phrey, Wise,  Blow,  Henry  Puroell,  Croft, 
Wddon,  Jeremiah  Clarke.  Such  great  changes 
i&  the  stjde  and  manner  of  anthem-writing  are 
<>bservaUe  in  aU  that  is  here  indicated,  that  a 
Bcv  era  in  the  art  may  be  said  to  have  begun, 
^'■nceable^  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  taste  and 
&acy  of  Humphrey  and  his  training  under 
Lnlli,  this  was  still  more  largely  due  to  the 
renowned  PnroeIl»  whose  powerftd  genius  towers 
aloft,  not  only  among  bis  contemporaries,  but  in 
tile  aonals  of  all  fiunous  men.  llie  compositions 
of  this  period  are  mostly  distinguished  by  novelty 
of  plan  and  detail,  careful  and  expressive  treat- 
Bent  of  the  text,  daring  harmonies,  and  flowing 
ease  in  the  voice  parts ;  while  occasionally  the 
wy  depths  of  pathos  seem  to  have  been  sounded. 
Ae  foDowing  may  be  mentioned  as  specimens  of 
the  above  masters.  '  Hear,  O  heavens '  and  '  O 
I^vd  my  Grod,'  Humphrey;  'Preptre  ye  the 
way'  and  'Awake,  awake,  put  on  tny  strength,* 
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Wise ;  'I  was  in  the  Spirit,*  and  'I  beheld,  and 
lo ! '  Blow ;  *  O  give  thanks,' '  O  God,  Thou  hast 
cast  us  out,*  and  '  0  Lord  God  of  Hosts,*  Purcell ; 
'God  is  gone  up,'  'Cry  aloud  and  shout*  (from 
'O  Lord,  I  will  praise  Thee*),  and  'Hear  my 
prayer,  O  Lord,'  Croft;  'In  Thee,  O  Lord'  and 
'Hear  my  crying,'  Weldon;  and  'I  will  love 
Thee  *  and  '  O  Lord  God  of  my  salvation,'  Clarke. 
While  all  these  pieces  are  more  or  less  excellent, 
several  of  them  can  only  be  described  in  the 
language  of  unreserved  eulogy.  As  the  'full' 
anthem  was  most  in  vogue  in  the  former  period, 
so  in  this  the  'verse*  and  'solo'  anthem  grew 
into  fS&vour.  It  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for 
Purcell,  himself  through  life  a '  most  distinguished 
singer,'  to  bring  to  perfection  the  airs  and  graces 
of  file  'solo*  anthem. 

During  this  period  instrumental  music  began 
to  assume  new  and  individual  importance,  and  to 
exercise  vast  influence  upon  the  general  progress 
of  the  art.  Apart  from  the  firequent  employment 
of  instrumentsd  accompaniments  by  anthem  com- 
posers,  the  effect  of  such  additions  to  the  purely 
vocal  element  upon  their  style  and  manner  of 
writing  is  clearly  traceable  from  the  time  of  Pel- 
ham  Humphrey  downwards. 

S<Hne  inter^ting  notices^  of  this  important 
change  and  of  the  general  performance  of 
anthems  in  the  Chapel  Boyal  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  diaries  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn.  To  quote 
a  few :  Pepys,  roeaking  of  Christmas  Day  there 
in  i66a,  says,  'The  sermon  done,  a  good  anthem 
followed  with  vialls,  and  the  King  came  down 
to  receive  the  Sacrament.'  Under  the  date  Nov. 
a 2,  1663,  recording  his  attendance  at  the  chapel, 
the  writer  says,  *Tbe  antiiem  was  good  after 
sermon,  being  the  fifty-first  psalme,  made  for  five 
voices  by  one  of  Captain  Cooke's  boys,  a  pretty 
boy,  and  they  say  there  are  four  or  five  of  them 
that  can  do  as  much.  And  here  I  first  perceived 
that  the  "King  is  a  little  musical,  and  kept  good 
time  with  bjs  hand  all  along  the  anthem.' 
Evelyn,  on  Dec.  21,  1663,  mentions  his  visit 
to  the  chapel,  and  records  it  in  the  following 
important  passage : — '  One  of  his  Majesty's  ciiap- 
lains  preached;  after  which,  instead  of  the 
ancient,  grave,  and  solemn  wind  music  ac- 
companying the  organ,  was  introduced  a  concert 
of  twenty-four  violhis  between  every  pause,  after 
the  French  fimtasdcal  light  way,  better  suiting 
a  tavern,  or  playhouse,  than  a  church.  This 
was  the  first  time  of  change,  and  now  we  no 
more  hestfd  the  comet  which  gave  life  to  the 
organ;  that  instrument  quite  left  off  in  which 
the  English  were  so  skilful !  * 

The  development  of  the  simple  stringed  quartet 
of  Charles  the  Second*s  royal  band  was  rapid  and 
important.  Purcell  himself  wrote  trumpet  parts 
to  his  celebrated  'Te  Deum,*  and  in  1755  Boyoe 
added  hautboys,  bassoons,  and  drums  to  the  score. 
HandeFs  Chandos  anthems  were  variously  instru- 
mented ;  amongst  them,  in  addition  to  the  stringed 
quartet,  are  parts  for  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  and 
trumpets;  though  all  these  instruments  are  not 

1  I  am  indebted  for  Uiaw  to  the  kindnen  of  toy  fkiend  Dr.  Sim- 
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combined  in  any  Esingle  piece.  After  thii,  with 
Haydn  and  Mozart  shining  high  in  the  musical 
firmament,  it  was  but  a  i&ort  and  easy  step  to 
the  complete  grand  orchetstra  of  A  tt wood's  coro- 
nation anthems. 

Thibd  Psriod,  1 730-1845. — Greene,  Boyoe, 
W.  Hayes,  Battishill,  Attwood,  Walmisley.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  period  the  anthem  received 
little  accessiun  of  absolute  novelty ;  yet,  probably 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Handel,  it  found  able 
and  worthy  cultivators  in  Greene  and  several  of 
his  successors.  'I  will  sing  of  Thy  power'  and 
'  O  clap  your  hands,*  Greene ;  '  O  give  thanks,' 
and  the  &*st  movement  of  '  Turn  Thee  unto  me,' 
Boyce ;  with  '  O  worship  the  Lord  *  and  '  Praise 
the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem,'  Hayes,  are  admirable 
examples  of  these  several  authors.  To  Battishill 
we  owe  one  work  of  eminent  and  expressive 
beauty:  his  'Call  to  remembrance'  seems  like 
a  conception  of  yesterday,  so  nobly  does  it 
combine  the  chief  merits  of  our  best  modem 
church  composers  with  the  skill  and  power  of 
the  elder  masters.  '  Withdraw  not  Thou '  and 
'Grant  we  beseech  Thee,'  Attwood,  with  'Re- 
member, O  Lord  *  and '  O  give  thanks,*  Walmisley, 
belong  almost  to  the  present  day.  With  names 
so  familiar  in  'quires  and  places  where  they 
sing'  this  brief  record  of  notable  anthem-writers 
of  the  past  may  be  fitly  closed. 

The  number  of  anthems  composed  previously 
to  the  last  hundred  years,  and  scattered  among 
the  MS.  part-books  of  cathedral  libraries, 
considerable  though  it  be,  represents  but 
imperfectly  the  productive  powers  of  the  old- 
English  school.  It  is  probable  that  many 
hundreds  of  such  pieces  have  been  irretrievably 
lostt  either  by  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  the 
spoiler  or  the  culpable  neglect  of  a  mean 
parsimony.  Of  the  seventy -one  anthems  written 
by  Blow,  and  sixty  by  Boyce,  as  composers  to 
the  Chapel  Royal,  how  few  remain,  or  at  least 
are  accessible !  And,  to  glance  farther  back, 
where  are  the  missing  outpourings  of  the  genius 
of  Orlando  Gibbons,  or  the  numerous  'com- 
posures* of  all  his  fertile  predecessors?  The 
principal  treasures  actually  preserved  to  us  are 
contained,  for  the  most  part,  in  Day's '  Collection,' 
already  mentioned,  Barnard's  'Church  Music,' 
the  volumes  of  Tomkins,  Puroell,  Croft,  Greene, 
and  Boyce,  the  collections  of  Boyce,  Arnold,  and 
Page  in  print,  and  of  Aldrich,  Hawkins,  and 
Tudway  in  MS.,  together  with  that  of  the 
twenty-two  anthems  of  the  Madrigalian  era, 
edited  by  Br.  Rimbault  for  the  Musical  Anti- 
quarian Society,  and  Sir  F.  Ouseley's  edition 
of  Gibbons  already  mentioned. 

Foremost  among  aU  foreign  contributions  to 
our  national  school  of  church  music  must  be 
placed  the  twelve  anthems  written  by  Handel 
for  his  princely  patron  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 
Standing  apart  from  any  similar  productions 
composed  on  English  soil  to  texts  from  the 
English  Bible  and  for  the  chapel  of  an  English 
nobleman,  these  works  of  England's  great  adopted 
son  may  justly  be  claimed  as  part  of  her  rich 
inheritance  of  sacred  art.     Belonging  to  a  class 
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suited  for  special  occasions  are  the  Funeral  and 
Coronation  anthems  of  the  same  master.  Hiese, 
together  with  Mendelssohn's  stately  yet  moving 
psalms  and  anUiems — some  of  thetn  also  com- 
posed to  English  words— may  be  legitimately 
adopted  as  precious  additions  to  our  native  store 
of  choral  music. 

Widely  different  from  such  genuine  com- 
positions are  those  adaptations,  in  the  first 
instance  from  Handel  by  Bond,  and  later  on 
from  Masses  and  other  works,  which  have  found 
their  way  into  use  in  this  countxy.  Whether 
in  these  we  regard  the  application  of  strange 
w(xrdB  to  music  first  inspired  by  other  and  widely 
different  sentiments,  or  the  affront  to  art  involved 
in  thus  cutting  and  hacking  the  handywork  of  a 
deceased  master  ^even  in  lus  lightest  mood)  for 
the  sake  of  pretty  phrases  or  showy  passages— 
which,  howevo:  appropriate  to  their  original 
shape  and  purpose,  are  palpably  out  of  keeping 
in  an  Anglican  service,  as  well  as  nnsuited  to 
our  churches  and  their  simpler  executive  means 
— such  adaptations  are  radically  bad,  and 
repugnant  to  all  healthy  instincts  and  true 
pnnciples  of  feeling  and  taste.  The  adaptations 
of  Aldrich  in  the  last  and  Rimbault  and  Dyce 
in  the  present  century  from  Palestrina  and  oUier 
old  continental  composers,  though  not  free  from 
objection  as  such,  are  not  included  in  the 
foregoing  oondenmation. 

The  edecticism  of  existing  usage  in  the 
selection  of  anthems  is  well  shown  by  the 
contents  of  a  book  of  words  recently  put  forth 
for  cathedral  use.  In  addition  to  an  extensive 
array  of  genuine  church  anthems  of  every  age 
and  school,  from  Tye  and  Tallis  to  the  latest 
living  aspirants,  here  are  plentiful  extracts  fitim 
the  oratorios  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Spdhr,  and 
Mendelssohn ;  two  firom  Prof  Maciarren  s  '  St. 
John  the  Baptist,'  a  few  of  Bach's  motets  and 
choruses,  several  highly  objectionable  ada|»tations 
from  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  and  lastly 
some  specimens  of  French  taste  in  'church 
music'  from  the  pen  of  M.  Gounod.  A  wide 
range  of  art,  truly  I 

Concemin:/  the  choice  of  the  anthem  the  same 
clerical  and  high  authority  before  quoted  remaiki 
that  *  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  deliberate  and 
religious  study';  and  being  a  'prescribed  part 
of  the  service,  every  notion  of  ecclesiastical 
propriety  dictates  that  it  should  harmonise  with 
some  portion  of  the  service  of  the  day.'  Dr. 
Jebb  further  says  that  'at  each  of  tlie  particular 
seasons  of  the  year  it  would  be  well  to  have  a 
fixed  canon  as  to  the  anthems  from  which  a 
selection  should  invariably  be  made.'  These 
opinions  carry  conviction  with  them,  and  need 
no  enforcement. 

In  counterpoint  and  its  concomitants,  the  great 
works  of  former  ages  will  scarcely  ever  be 
equalled,  still  less  surpassed.  Yet,  while  the 
English  Church  can  reckon  among  her  livii^ 
and  productive  writers  Dr.  S.  S.  W^esley,  whose 
anthems,  whether  for  originality,  beaaty,  or 
force,  would  do  honour  to  any  school  or  countnr, 
together  with  the  genial  and  expressive  style  of 
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Sir  John  Giju,  and  the  hcMe  yet  masterly  art 
of  Sr  Frederick  Ooseley,  not  to  particularise 
other  weU-known  names,  we  may  be  wdl  content 
with  the  present  fortune  of  the  anthem,  as  well 
IS  hopeful  for  its  future. 

While  many  fine  ezunples  of  eight-part  writing 
exist  among  the  anthems  of  Gibbons,  Purcell, 
ud  various  later  composers,  it  is  much  to  be 
dt^ired  that  the  plan  of  writing  for  two  choirs, 
tmted  antiphonaily,  were  more  cultivated  among 
u»  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  The  ample 
wpte»  and  acoustical  properties  of  our  cathedrals 
ud  large  churches  are  eminently  suited  to 
eahuic<i  the  effects  belonging  to  such  a  diMposition 
of  voices ;  while  the  attendance  of  trained  and 
leli^ependent  bodies  of  singers  would  ensure 
ill  naoessary  point  and  firmness  of  attack  in 
performance.  In  this  direction,  and  in  the 
eoDpIoyment  of  an  independent  obhUgato  ac« 
compsniment  for  organ,  orchestra,  or  both  com- 
bined, probably  lie  the  most  promising  paths  to 
'fireEh  fields  and  pastures  new*  for  the  rising 
sehool  of  mugidanjB  who  aspire  to  distinction  as 
composers  of  the  anthem.  [E.  G.  M.] 

ANTICIPATION  is  when  a  part  of  a  chord 
about  to  follow  is  introduced  beforehand.  Thus 
it  has  been  very  customary  in  a  perfect  cadence 
St  the  end  of  a  strain,  to  anticipate,  before  the 
eoBclusion  of  the  dominant  harmony,  one  of 
the  notes  of  the  tonic  or  following  chord.  This 
>>  veiy  common  in  the  old  masters,  as  in  the 
following  example  fix>m  the  '  Messiah*  :^ 


3 

It  is  considered  a  grace  of  style  by  modem 
"ii9">  to  give  the  anticipated  note  with  peculiar 
<»ibention  and  emphasis. 

The  following  passage  from  Handel*B  'Funeral 
Anthem*  contains  an  anticipation  of  two  notes 
in  the  ckising  chord. 


bteH  .   fld    her 


Professor  Ouseley  ('Harmony,!  p.  204)  is  of 
ofnuoi  that  the  third  note,  G,  of  the  first 
■opnno  is  also  a  sort  of  anticipation  of  the 
•Qcseeding  chord. 


Beethoven  has  many  striking  examples  of 
anticipation  of  a  quite  different  and  bolder  kind. 
Thus,  in  a  well  known  passage  in  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the  basses,  first 
with  the  drmns  alone  and  then  with  the  stringed 
instruments,  anticipate  the  harmony  of  the  great 
crash  of  the  Allegro  four  bars  before  it  breaks  in 
(see  the  original  8vo  score,  p.  150). 

There  is  a  similar  anticipation  of  four  bars 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  movement  of  the 
Pastoral  Symphony. 

In  the  first  movement  of  the  '  Sinfonia  Eroica,' 
just  before  the  reprise  of  the  principal  subject^ 
there  is  an  anticipation  of  four  bars  of  a  melody, 
still  more  daring  because  it  is  more  completely 
separated  firam  the  part  anticipated. 

Strinfft 
PP  _f 


This  is  a  musical  illustration  of  the  adage, 
'Ck>ming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,*  and 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  it  on  any  other  principle. 
(See  Harmony.)  [W.  P.J 

ANTIGONE  of  Sophocles.  Mendelssohn  in 
Sept.  1 841  composed  music — Introduction  and 
seven  numbers  (Op.  55) — to  Donner*s  version. 
First  performance  at  New  Palace,  Potsdam,  Oct. 
28, 184 1 ;  first  public  do.  at  Berlin  opera,  Nov.  6. 

ANTINORI,  Luioi,  was  bom  at  Bologna 
about  1697.  He  vras  one  of  the  best  tenor 
singers  of  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century, 
being  gifled  with  a  voice  of  pure  and  penetrating 
quality,  and  having  acquired  an  excellent  method 
of  using  it.  He  came  to  London  in  1725  and 
sang  in  'Elisa,'  an  anonymous  opera;  and  in 
'  Elpidia,*  by  Vinci  and  others,  a  pasticcio  given 
by  Handel,  in  which  Antinori  took  the  place  of 
Borosini,  who  sang  in  it  at  first.  In  the  season 
of  1726  he  appeared  in  Handera  'Scipio*  and 
'  Alessandro.*  After  that  season  his  name  does 
not  appear  again.  [J.  M.] 

ANTIPHON  (from  the  Greek  Ayrnpojuioi,  to 
raise  the  voice  in  reply),  a  short  i)iece  of  plain- 
song  introduced  before  a  psalm  or  canticle,  to  the 
Tone  of  which  it  corresponds,  while  the  words  are 
selected  so  as  specially  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
the  evangelical  or  prophetic  meaning  of  the  text. 

The  folio winjr  is  the  antiphon  which  opens 
the  SOTvice  of  Lauds  (corresponding  to  the  Eng- 
lish Morning  Prayer)  on  Easter  Day,  and  supplies 
the  evangelioid  comment  on  the  Psalm  which 
follows  it.  The  same  Psalm  is  sung  at  the 
beginning  of  Lauds  every  Sunday,  but  with  a 
different  antiphon,  suggesting  a  different  appli- 
cation of  its  contents. 


Aniiphona, 
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The  connection  of  the  music  of  the  antiphon 
with  that  of  the  pealm  is  explained  by  Durandus 
from  the  etymology  of  the  term — 'because  an- 
tiphons  are  as  keys  and  indices  according  to  the 
modulation  and  sound  of  which  the  following 
canticle  or  psalm  is  sung  alternately.  For  the 
tone  of  the  whole  psalm  is  taken  frt)m  the  tone 
of  the  antiphon.' 

Antiphonal  or  alternate  singing,  as  in  the 
chanting  of  psalms  verse  by  verse — or  by  half 
verses,  as  heard  by  Mendelssohn  in  Rome  during 
the  Holy  Week  (see  his  Letter  of  June  16, 1831) 
— is  of  very  high  antiquity.  It  was  character- 
istic of  the  Hebrew  and  early  Christian  worship, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Philo  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  century,  describing  the  Therapeuts  (De  Vit. 
Cont.),  and  has  always  been  more  or  less  prac- 
tised in  the  Church. 

The  French  term  'antienne'  and  the  English 
'anthem'  are  derived  from  antiphon,  probably  in 
reference  to  each  of  the  meanings  given  above, 
as  an  independent  piece  of  music  sung  from  side 
to  side  of  the  choir.  [T.  H.] 

ANTIQUIS,  Giovanni  d'.  lived  in  the  second 
half  of  the  i6th  century  ;  director  of  music  in  tlie 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Bari  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  author  of  two  collections — '  Villa- 
nelle  alia  Napolitana,  a  tre  vod,  di  diversi  musici 
di  Bari*  (Venice,  1574),  and  *  II  primo  libro  di 
canzonette  a  due  voci,  da  diversi  autori  di  Bari* 
(Venice,  1584) — of  the  works  of  local  composers, 
24  in  all,  few  if  any  of  whom  are  known  else- 
where. The  list  will  be  found  in  Fetis,  and 
a  copy  of  the  first  of  the  two  collections  is  in 
the  Munich  Library.  [M.  C.  C] 

A  PIACERE  (Ital.),  'At  pleasure.*  An  indi- 
cation to  the  performer  to  use  his  discretion 
as  to  time.  A  rallentando  is  almost  always  im- 
plied. 

APOLLONICON.  The  name  given  to  a  large 
chamber  organ  of  peculiar  construction,  com- 
prising both  keyboards  and  bairels,  erected  by 
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Messrs.  Flight  and  Bobson,  organ-bnilden,  and 
for  many  years  publicly  exhibited  by  them  at 
their  itwms  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  Prior  to 
building  the  Apollonioon«  Messrs.  Flight  aod 
Bobson  had  constructed,  under  the  inspection 
of  Purkis,  the  organist,  a  similar  but  smaller 
instrument  for  Viscount  Kirkwall,  a  well-known 
musical  amateur.  This  instrument,  being  ex- 
hibited at  the  builders'  &ctory  and  attracting 
great  attention,  induced  its  fAbricators  to  fonn 
the  idea  of  constructing  a  larger  instrument  upon 
the  same  plan  for  public  exhibition.  Th^ 
accordingly  in  181  a  commenced  the  building  of 
the  Apollonicon.  They  were  engaged  neuiy 
five  years  in  its  construction,  and  expended 
£10,000  in  perfecting  it. 

The  instrument  contained  about  1900  pipes, 
the  lowest  (twenty-four  feet  in  length  and  twenty- 
three  inches  in  aperture)  sounding  GGG-,  and  the 
highest  sounding  A  in  altissimo.     There   were 
forty-five  stops,  several  of  which  gave  excellent 
imitations  of  the  tones  of  the  wind  instruments 
of  a  complete  orchestra,  viz.  flute,  oboe,  darinet, 
bassoon,  trumpet,  horn,  and  trombone.     A  pair 
of  kettledrums  were  inclosed  within  the  case, 
and  struck,  when  required,  by  curiously  contrived 
machinery.    The  manuals  were  five  in  number, 
a  central  one  comprising  a  scale  of  five  octaves, 
and  four  others,  two  on  either  side  of  the  central 
one,  each  having  a  scale  of  two  octaves.    To  the 
central  manual  were  attached  a  swell  and  some 
composition  pedals,  and  also  a  pedal  keyboard  of 
two  octaves.     The  manuals  were  detached  firam 
the  body  of  the  organ,  so  that  the  players  sat 
with  their  fisbces  to  the  audience  and  their  backs 
to  the  instrument.    The  barrels  were  three  in 
number,  each  two  feet  in  diameter  and  eight  feet 
long,  and  each  acting  on  a  distinct  division  of  the 
instrument.     In  tiieir  revolution  they  not  only 
admitted  the  wind  to  the  pipes,  but  regpulat^ 
and  worked  the  stops,  forming  by  instantaneous 
mechanical  action  all  the  necessary  combinaticais 
for  producing:  the  various  gradations  of  power. 
To  secure   the  means  of  performing  pieces  of 
greater  length  than  were   usually  executed  bv 
barrels,  spiral  barrels  were  introduced,  in  whici 
the  pins,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  cindcs, 
were  disposed  in  spiral  Hnes.    The  instrument^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  keyboards,   'was  in- 
closed in  a  case  twenty  feet  wide  and  deep,  and 
twanty-four  feet  high,  the  frx>nt  being   divided 
into    three    compartments    by  pilasters    of   the 
Doric,  surmounted  by  others  of  the  Ionic  order. 
Between  the  upper  pilasters  were  three  paintings 
by   an  artist  named   Wright,   the  central   one 
representing  Apollo,  and  the  others  the   Muses 
CUo  and  Erato,  all  somewhat  larger  than  liie- 
size.    The  mechanical  action  of  the  Apollonicon 
was  first  exhibited   in    June   181 7,   when   the 
barrels   performed    the   overtures    to    MooEarfs 
'Clemenza  di  Tito'  and  Cherubini*s  '  Anacieon.' 
In  November  following  a  selection  of    sacred 
music  was  played  on  the  keys  by  Puikis.     The 
mechanical  powers  of  the  instrument  were  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  exhibited    daily. 
and  on  Saturday,  afternoons  Purkis  i>erfinmed 
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Mlections  of  music  on  the  keys.  The  following 
prognunme,  perfonned  by  him  in  1830,  affordB 
a  fiur  sample  of  the  quality  of  these  selectiona : — 
oTotares  to  Mozart's  'Zauberflote'  and  Paer's 
'Sophonisba' ;  divertimento  by  Purkis  on  Swiss 
ain;  the  grand  aoena  for  soprano  from  Weber's 
'Mschntz';  songs  by  Biunett  and  Phillips; 
tod  movements  by  Pleyel  and  Dnssek.  For 
jome  time  annnal  evening  performances  were 
given  under  the  superintendence  of  Thomas 
Adams. 

At  various  periods  additional  sets  of  bairels 
vera  provided  which  performed  the  following 
pieces:— the  overtures  to  Mozart's  'Idomeneo/ 
'Xozse  di    Figaro/  and   ' Zauberflote ' ;    Bee- 
thoven's '  PrometheuB ' ;    Webera'  'Freischiitz' 
and   '  Oberon ' ;     and   t^e    military   movement 
fitXD  Haydn's   twelfth    sjrmphony.     The    per- 
fRmaace  of  Uie  overture  to  'Oberon'  in  par- 
ticolar  has  been  recorded  as  a  perfect  triumph 
of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity,  every  note 
of  the  score  being  rendered  as  accurately  as 
thoo^   executed    by   a    fine    orchestra.      The 
Kiting  of  the  music  on  the  barrels  was  entrusted 
to  the  younger  Flight  (the  present  representative 
of  the  fitm),  who  used  for  the  purpose  a  micro- 
meter of  his  own  invention.    About  the  year 
1840,  the  exhibition  of  the  instrument  having 
become  unremunerative,   the   Apollonicon    was 
taken  down  and  its  component  parts  employed  in 
the  oomtruction  of  other  oigans.     A  lengthened 
technical   description,   illustrated    by   engraved 
fignTBi,  of  the  instrument  made  for  Lord  Kirk- 
wall will   be  found  embodied    in   the    article 
'Organ '  in  Bees'  Cyclopedia.  [W.  H.  H.] 

APPASSIONATA(Ital.),  'Impassioned.'  Best 
known  by  its  use  in  '  Sonata  appassionata '  as  a 
titb  for  Beethoven's  Op.  57.  The  title  was  not 
his,  but  was  added  by  Cranz  the  publisher,  or 
Mine  one  else.  He  himself  only  uses  the  term 
twice— in  Sonatas  Op.  106  and  iii. 

APPLICATIO  and  APPLICATUR  are  re- 
^Mctivdy  the  ancient  and  modem  Grerman  terms 
fiy  Rngwing. 

APPOGGIATUBA.  (Ital.  from  appoggiare,  to 
lean  apnn ;  Ger.  Vortchlag,  Vorhalt ;  Fr.  PoH 
de  voix.)  One  of  the  most  important  of  melodic 
onamenti^  much  used  in  both  vocal  and  instru- 
BM&tal  compositions.  It  consists  in  suspending 
or  delaying  a  note  of  a  melody  by  means  of  a 
note  introduced  before  it ;  the  time  required  for 
its  perfonnance,  whether  long  or  short,  being 
always  taken  firom  the  value  of  the  principal 
Bote.  It  is  usually  written  in  the  form  of  a 
flnail  quaver,  semiquaver,  or  demisemiquaver, 
either  with  or  without  a  stroke  across  the  stem 

(Es.  I). 

The  i^ipoggiatura  may  belong  to  the  same 
hannoay  as  the  principal  note  (Ex.  a),  or  it 
may  be  one  degree  above  or  below  it.  In  the 
hitter  case  it  is  a  so-called  'auxiliary  note' 
(sometimes called  'transieat'  or  'changing'  note — 
Wecluelnote),  and  foUows  the  known  rule  of  such 
notes,  that  the  lower  auxiliary  note  should  be 
only  one  semitone  distant  from  the  principal 
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note,  the  upper  being  either  a  tone  or  a  semi- 
tone according  to  the  scale  (Ex.  3). 

IFriUen, 
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With  regard  to  its  length,  the  appoggiatura 
is  of  two  kinds,  long  and  short ;  the  long  appog- 
giatura bears  a  fixed  relation  to  the  length  of  the 
principal  note,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  but  the 
short  one  is  performed  so  quickly  that  the  ab- 
breviation of  the  following  note  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  There  is  also  a  difference  between 
the  two  kinds  in  the  matter  of  accent ;  the  long 
appoggiatura  is  always  made  stronger  than  the 
principal  note,  while  in  the  case  of  the  short 
one  the  accent  foils  on  the  principal  note  itself 
(Ex.  4). 

4.   Written. 
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On  this  subject  authorities  woidd  seem  to 
differ,  Leopold  Mozart,  Hummel,  and  others 
holding  the  view  advanced  above,  while  Emanuel 
Bach,  Marpuig,  and  Agricola  give  the  rule  that 
cUl  appoggiaturas  should  be  accented.  It  is 
however  evident  that  a  note  which  passes  away 
so  quickly  as  a  short  appoggiatura  can  scarcely 
receive  any  effective  accent,  and  besides  this  it  is 
doubtfid  whether  the  above-named  writers  may 
not  have  intended  the  rule  to  refer  exclusively  to 
the  long  appoggiatura  ( Vorhalt),  as  they  often 
used  the  word  Vorschlag  for  both  kinds  indis- 
criminately. Since  then  there  is  no  accent  on 
the  short  appoggiatura,  the  term  itself,  which 
means  a  note  dweU  upon,  seems  inappropriate, 
and  accordingly  the  word  '  acciacatura '  has  been 
very  generally  substituted  for  it,  though  properly 
belonging  to  another  similar  kind  of  ornament. 

(See  ACCIAOCATURA.) 

The  rules  relating  to  the  length  of  the  long 
appoggiatura  are  three,  and  are  thus  given  by 
TiUrk  in  his  '(Havierschule' : — 'Whenever  it  is 
possible  to  divide  the  principal  note  into  two 
equal  parts,  the  appoggiatura  receives  one  half 
(Ex.  5).  'When  the  principal  note  is  dotted 
the  appoggiatura  receives  two-thirds  and  the 
principal  note  one'  (Ex.  6).  If  the  principal 
note  is  tied  to  another  shorter  note,  the  appog- 
giatura receives  the  whole  value  of  the  principal 
note'  (Ex.  7).  The  third  rule  is  commonly 
though  not  invariably  followed  when  the  principal 
note  is  followed  by  a  rest  (Ex.  8). 
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5.     MoZABT,  Sonata  in  A  minor. 
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6.     Hummel,  '  Pianoforte  School/ 
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7.     Bach,  '  Passionsmusik. 
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8.    Beethoven,  'Adelaide.' 
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Exceptions  to  the  above  rules  are  met  with  as 
follows  : — to  the  first  and  second  rules  in  Bach 
and  Mozart,  who  frequently  employed  an  appc^- 
giatura  (called  by  Marpui^  '  der  kurzeste  Vor- 
halt ')  which  was  worth  one  third  or  less  of  the 
principal  note,  but  which  differed  from  the  short 
appoggiatura  in  being  accented  (Ex.  9).  An  ex- 
ception to  the  second  rule  occurs  whenever  its 
strict  observance  would  occasion  a  &ult  in  the 
harmonic  progression  (Ex.  10),  or  when  it  would 
interfere  with  the  rhythmic  regularity  of  the 
passage  (Ex.  11).  Exceptions  to  the  third  rule 
are  of  still  more  frequent  occurrence ;  many 
passages  containing  a  tied  note  preceded  by  an 
appoggiatura  would  entirely  lose  their  signi- 
ficance if  the  rule  were  strictly  adhered  to. 
Taste  and  experience  alone  can  decide  where 
similar  exceptions  are  admissible. 

In  the  works  of  some  of  the  earlier  composers 
an  appoggiatura  is  occasionally,  though  very 
rarely,  to  be  met  with,  which  altiiough  placed  be- 
fore a  note  capable  of  being  halved,  yet  receives 
three-fourths  of  its  value.  This  appoggiatura 
was  usually  dotted  (Ex.  1 2). 


Mozart,  Fantasia  in  C  minor. 
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xo.     Bach,  '  Suites  Fran9aise8.' 
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1 1 .    Schubert,  Rondo,  Pianoforte  and  Violin. 
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The  appoggiatura,  whether  long  or  short,  is 
always  included  in  the  value  of  the  principal 
note ;  if  therefore  it  is  applied  to  a  chord  it 
delays  only  the  note  to  which  it  belongs,  the 
other  notes  of  the  chord  being  played  with  it 
(Ex.  13). 

13.    Beethoven,  Andante  in  F. 
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9.    Bach,  <  Passionsmusik. 
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Mozart,  Sonata  in  F. 
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The  manner  of  writing  the  appoggiatura  bears 
no  very  definite  relation  to  its  performance,  anil 
its  appearance  is  unfortunately  no  sure  guide  as 
to  its  length.     In  music  of  the  1 7th  century,  at 
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which  period  the  short  appoggiatura  appears  to 
hftve  first  come  into  use,  it  was  customary  to  make 
Uiie  of  certain  signs  (Ex.  14),  but  as  after  a  time 
the  lung  appoggiatura  was  introduced,  these  were 
given  up  in  favour  of  the  small  note  still  used. 
This  small  note  ought  always  to  be  written  of 
the  exact  value  which  it  is  to  bear,  if  a  long 
i^pogfpatura  (£z.  15)  ;  or  if  a  short  one  it  should 
Ite  written  as  a  quaver  or  semiquaver  with  a 
»hort  stroke  across  the  stem  in  the  opposite 
rlirection  to  the  hook  (Ex.  16).* 
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But  the  earlier  writers  often  wrote  the  short  ap- 
poggiatura as  a  semiquaver  or  demlsemiquaver 
nithoot  the  stroke,  and  in  many  new  editions  of 
old  compositions  we  find  the  small  note  printed 
with  the  stroke  even  where  it  should  be  played 
long,  while  in  modem  music  the  semiquaver 
without  the  stroke  is  often  met  with  where  the 
dhort  appoggiatura  is  obviously  intended.  In 
this  uncertainty  the  surest  guide  is  the  study  of 
the  treatment  of  the  appoggiatura  by  the  great 
nasters  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which  they 
have  written  it  out  in  notes  of  the  ordinary  size 
(lee  Beethoven,  Bagatelles,  Op.  119,  No.  4,  Bar 
2:  Mozart,  Sonata  in  C,  Halloas  edition.  No.  6, 
Bar  37,  Ac),  as  by  analogy  we  may  hope  to 
tfrive  at  some  understanding  of  their  intentions 
nspecting  it  when  we  find  it  merely  indicated 
by  the  small  note. 

The  following  series  of  examples  of  the  con« 
(titions  under  which  the  several  kinds  of  appog- 
gistoia  are  most  commonly  met  with,  may  also 
he  of  service  in  tha  same  direction. 

The  appcjggiatura  is  short  when  used  before  two 
ormore  repeated  notes  (Ex.  17),  before  detached 
oritBocato  notes  (Ex.  18),  or  leaps  (Ex.  19),  at 
the  commencement  of  a  phrase  (Ex.  30),  and  be- 
five  groups  containing  dotted  notes  in  somewhat 
quick  tempo  (Ex.  21 ). 

17.    BEETHovEir,  Septett. 


18.    Mozart,  Sonata  in  0. 
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19.    MozABT,  Sonata  in  C. 


'  Tfali  tnimcne  iknk»  b  proteblr  an  Imitation  of  Um  stroke  acro« 
w  Hrt*  in  tbe  (oov  otaoletc)  acdacatuia.  (S««  Uiat  word.) 


ao.    MozABT,  Sonata  in  A  minor. 
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21.    Hummel,  Op.  55. 
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In  triplets,  or  groups  of  four  or  more  equal 
notesy  the  appoggiatura  is  short  (Ex.  22),  except 
in  groups  of  three  notes  in  slow  triple  time  (£&. 
23).  The  appoggiatura  at  a  distance  from  its 
principal  note  is  short  (Ex.  24),  except  sometimes 
in  slow  caiitahile  passages  (Ex.  25).  Appog- 
giaturas  occurring  in  a  melody  which  asoencu  or 
descends  by  diatonic  degrees  are  moderatdp 
short  (Ex.  26),  as  are  also  those  which  occur  in  a 
melody  descending  by  thirds  (Ex.  27).  Ema- 
nuel iBach  says  of  these— 'when  the  appog- 
giaturas  fill  up  leaps  of  a  third  in  the  melody 
they  are  certainly  short,  but  in  adagio  their  ex- 
pression should  be  smoother,  as  though  repre- 
senting one  of  a  triplet  of  quavers  ratiier  than 
a  semiquaver.'  Tiirk  calls  them  'undecided 
appoggiaturas.' 

22.    Bbethoven,  'Bagatelles/  No.  i. 
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23.    Mozart,  '  Don  Giovanni.' 
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24.     Haydn,  Sonata  in  E  b. 
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25.    MozABT,  'Requiem.' 
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26.    Bach,  Passepied  in  B. 
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In  groups  of  two  e(jual  notes  the  appoggiatura 
is  long  if  in  slow  tempo  or  at  the  end  of  a  phrase 
(Ex.  28)  ;  if  otherwise,  E^ort  (Ex.  29). 
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a8.    Gbaun,  '  Der  Tod  Jesu.* 
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Hu^tUEL,  '  Pianoforte  School/ 


When  applied  to  the  last  note  but  one  of  a 
final  cadence  the  appoggiatura  should,  according 
to  Emanuel  Bach,  be  short.  But  later  composers 
have  usually  preferred  the  long  appoggiatura  un- 
der these  circumstances,  especially  when  accom- 
panied by  the  seventh  of  the  chord  (Ex.  30),  or 
by  a  part  moving  in  sixths  with  it  (E^.  31). 
Beethoven  has  even  lengthened  it  beyond  the 
value  of  the  principal  note,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
always  written  as  an  ordinary  note  (Ex.  32V 
When  however,  in  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  all  later 
composers,  the  final  note  of  the  cadence  is  anti- 
cipated, the  appoggiatura  to  the  preceding  note 
is  short  (Ex.  33). 

30.    MozABT,  First  Mass. 
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3a.    Beethoven,  Op.  30,  No.  3. 
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33.    MozABT,  Sonata  in  F. 
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of  the  principal  note,  and  indeed  appears 
in  its  stead  (Ex.  34) ;  such  an  appoggiatura 
is  often  not  indicated,  but  is  left  to  the  discretion, 
(or  want  of  discretion)  of  the  singer  (Ex.  35). 
It  is  more  appropriate  at  the  close  of  the  whole 
recitative  thaii  after  its  component  phrases,  and 
is  especially  so  when  the  melody  descends  a  third 
or  a  fourth  (Ex.  36). 

34.    Webbb,  '  Der  Freischiitz." 
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In  vocal  recitative,  at  the  dose  of  a  phrase, 
or  of  a  section  of  a  phrase,  an  appoggiatura 
is  often  introduced  wmch  has  the  full  value 
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35.     Hatdn,  'The  Seasons.' 
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36.    Bach,  '  Passionsmusik. 
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When  a  trill  or  other  ornament  appears  in  com- 
bination with  an  appoggiatura,  the  latter  is  long, 
and  the  trill  is  performed  on  the  principal  note 
or  on  the  appoggiatu^^  according  as  it  is  placed 
above  the  one  or  the  other  (Ex.  37). 


37.  Hatdn,  Sonata  in  F. 
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The  proper  execution  of  the  appoggiatura 
seems  to  be  most  doubtful  in  the  group  in  which 
the  note  bearing  the  appoggiatura  is  followed  by 
two  or  four  notes  of  half  its  own  value.  In  the 
majority  of  such  cases  the  appoggiatura  should 
be  long  (Ex.  38),  and  particularly  in  smoothly 
flowing  passages  in  moderate  or  slow  tempo  (£x. 
39).  But  there  are  numerous  exceptions,  as  for 
example  when  the  employment  of  the  long  ap- 
poggiatura would  alter  the  rhythm  of  the  passage 
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(El.  40),  or  when  (according  to  TGrk)  only  a 
single  example  is  present  (Ex.  41). 

38.    Beethoven,  Op.  10,  No.  3. 
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MozABT,  Sonata  in  D. 
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39.    MozABT^  Sonata  in  C,  Andante. 
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40.    Webeb,  *  Der  Freischiitz.* 
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41.    Tube. 


kind,  in  which  the  first  of  the  two  small  notes 
is  dotted,  and  receives  the  whole  accent,  while 
the  principal  note  becomes  as  short  as  the  second 
of  uie  two  small  notes  (Ex.  5). 
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The  dotted  double  appoggiatura,  written  as 
above,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence ;  but  it  is 
frequently  found  in  the  works  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  etc.,  written  in  notes  of  ordinary  size 
(Ex.  6). 

6.  Beethoven,  Sonata^  Op.  53. 
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In  sach  cases  no  definite  rule  can  be  given, 
and  the  question  becomes  a  matter  of  taste  and 

[F.  T.] 


APPOCtelATURA,  DOUBLE.  (Ital.  A-p- 
pojgiatura  doppin ;  Ger.  Dappelvorscklag ;  Fr. 
P'^de  voix  double.)  An  ornament  composed 
of  two  short  notes  preceding  a  principal  note,  the 
'«e  bdng  placed  above  and  the  other  below  it. 
They  sre  usually  written  as  small  semiquavers. 

Tie  first  of  the  two  may  be  at  any  distance 
^^tni  the  principal  note,  but  the  second  is  only 
one  degree  removed  from  it.  They  have  no  fixed 
ilontion,  but  are  generally  slower  when  applied 
to  a  long  note  (£x.  i)  than  when  the  principal 
note  is  diort  (Ex.  2)  ;  moreover,  the  double  ap- 
poggiatora,  in  ^rhich  the  first  note  lies  at  a 
•listance  from  the  principal  note,  should  always 
be  somewhat  slower  than  that  in  which  both  notes 
tfe  dose  to  it  (Ex.  3).  In  all  cases  the  time 
reqnired  for  both  notes  is  subtracted  from  the 
Tslue  of  the  principal  note. 
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The  doable  appoggiatura  is  sometimes,  though 
rudy,  met  with  in  an  inverted  form  (Ex.  4\  and 
Rnmnel    Bach   menticniB   another   exceptional 


[F.  T.] 

APRILE,  Giuseppe,  bom  at  Bisceglia  in 
Apulia,  173^}  an  eminent  soprano  singer;  was 
educated  at  the  Ck)n8ervatorio  of  'La  Pietk*  at 
Naples,  and  sang  in  all  the  principal  theatres  of 
Italy  and  Germany.  Dr.  Bumey  heard  him  at 
Naples  in  1770  and  says  that  he  had  a  weak  and 
unequal  voice,  but  was  perfectly  in  tune,  had  an 
excellent  shake,  and  great  taste  and  expression. 
He  was  an  excellent  teacher  of  singing,  and  was 
one  of  Cimarosa's  masters.  He  composed  songs, 
but  his  best  work,  a  system  of  solfeggi  (London 
and  Paris\  has  passed  through  many  editions  and 
is  still  valued.  It  is  included  in  Peters'  eilitiou- 
He  was  living  in  Naples  in  1792.  [M.  C.  C] 

A  PRIMA  VISTA  (Ital.),  *  At  first  sight.* 

A  PUNTA  D'ARCO  (Ital.).  'With  the 
point  of  the  bow  *  (in  violin  music). 

A  QUATRE  MAINS  (Fr. ;  Germ.  Zu  vier 
Hdnden,  Vierhdndig ;  Ital.  a  qwUtro  mani). 
Music  written  for  two  performers  upon  one 
pianoforte,  and  usually  so  printed  that  the  part 
for  each  player  occupies  the  page  which  is 
directly  opposite  to  him. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  music  *k 
quatre  mains*  consists  of  arrangements  of  orches- 
tnl  and  vocal  compositions  and  of  quartetts,  etc. 
for  stringed  instruments;  indeed,  scarcely  any 
composition  of  importance  for  any  combination 
of  instruments  exists  which  has  not  been  arranged 
and  pubUshed  in  this  form,  which  on  account 
of  its  comparative  facility  of  performance  is 
calculated  to  reproduce  the  characteristic  effects 
of  such  works  more  readily  and  faithfully  than 
arrangements  for  pianoforte  solo. 

But  besides  this,  the  increase  of  power  and 
variety  obtainable  by  two  performers  instead  of 
one  offers  a  legitimate  inducement  to  composers 
to  write  original  music  in  this  form,  and  the 
opportunity  has  been  by  no  means  neglected, 
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although  cultivated  to  a  lees  extent  than  might 
hftve  been  expected. 

The  earliest  printed  works  for  the  pianoforte 
k  quatre  mains  of  which  we  h^ye  any  know- 
ledge were  published  in  Dessau  about  17S2, 
under  the  title  'Drey  Sonaten  ftirs  Clavier  als 
Doppelstiicke  fur  zwey  Personen  mlt  vier  Han- 
den  von  C.  H.  Miiller  * ;  before  this  however, 
E.  W.  Wolf,  musical  director  at  Weimar  in 
1 761,  had  written  one  or  more  sonatas  for  two 
performers,  which  were  published  after  his  death. 
So  far  as  is  known  these  were  the  first  com* 
positions  of  their  kind,  although  the  idea  of  the 
employment  of  two  performers  (but  not  on  one 
instrument)  originated  with  Sebastian  Bach,  who 
wrote  three  oonoerto^  for  two  pianofortes,  or 
rather  harpsichords,  three  for  three,  one  of  which, 
in  D  major,  is  still  unpublished,  and  one  for  four, 
all  with  accompaniment  of  stringed  instruments. 
But  the  short  compass  of  tiie  keyboard,  which  in 
Bach's  time  and  indeed  until  about  1770  never 
exceeded  five  octaves,  was  ill  adapt^  to  the 
association  of  two  performers  on  the  same 
instrument,  and  it  is  doubtless  on  this  account 
that  the  earlier  composers  have  left  so  little 
music  of  the  kind. 

Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  appear  to 
have  had  but  little  inclination  for  this  description 
of  composition.  According  to  Fdtis,  Haydn 
wrote  but  one  piece  *k  quatre  mains,*  a  di- 
vertissement, which  was  never  published,  the 
two  sonatas  op.  81  and  86  published  under  his 
name  being  spurious.  Of  the  nine  pianoforte 
duets  by  Mozart  the  two  finest,  the  Adagio  and 
All^rro  in  F  minor  and  the  Fantasia  in  F  minor, 
were  originally  written  for  a  mechanical  organ  or 
musical  clock  in  a  Vienna  exhibition,  and  were 
afterwards  arranged  for  piano  by  an  unknown 
hand.  Beethoven  left  but  one  sonata,  op.  6, 
three  marches,  op.  45,  and  two  sets  of  variations, 
none  of  which  are  of  any  great  importance. 

But  of  all  the  great  composers  Schubert  has 
made  the  fullest  use  of  the  original  effects 
possible  to  music  '  a  quatre  mains,'  some  of  his 
most  genial  and  effective  compositions  being  in 
this  form,  as  for  instance  the  'Grand  Duo,' 
op.  140,  and  the  'Divertissement  Hongrois,' 
op.  54.  In  addition  to  these  he  wrote  fourteen 
marches,  six  polonaises,  four  sets  of  variations, 
three  rondos,  one  sonata,  one  set  of  dances,  and 
four  separate  pieces,  all,  almost  without  exception, 
masterpieces  of  their  kind. 

Among  modem  compositions  '  k  quatre  mains,' 
those  of  Schumaim  and  Brahms  are  the  most 
interesting,  Mendelssohn  having  left  but  one 
original  work  of  the  kind,  although  he  himself 
arranged  some  of  his  orchestral  works  and  also 
the  octett,  op.  20,  and  the  variations  for  piano- 
forte and  violoncello,  op.  83,  in  this  form. 
Besides  writing  a  number  of  small  pieces  for  two 
performers,  Schumann  made  a  very  novel  and 
successful  experiment  in  his  'Spanische  Liebes- 
lieder,'  op.  138,  which  consist  of  ten  pieces 
for  four  voices,  being  songs,  duets,  and  a 
quartett,  with  pianoforte  accompaniment  a 
quatre  mains,  and  an  analogous  idea  has  since 
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been  carried  out  by  Brahms,  who  has  ^tten 
two  sets  of  waltzes  (Liebeslieder,  opp.  53 ;  65)  for 
pianoforte  k  quatre  mains,  with  acoompanimeat 
of  four  voices. 

Oigan  music  k  quatre  mains  is  very  nre, 
although  the  experiment  has  been  made  by  Hene, 
Hopner,  and  especially  by  Julius  Andr^  who  has 
written  twenty -four  pieces  for  two  p^ormen 
on  the  organ ;  but  no  increased  effect  appesn 
to  be  obtainable  from  such  an  arrangement 
which  can  at  all  compensate  for  its  piactiol 
inconvenience,  and  the  same  observation  appliei 
to  compositions  for  the  pianoforte  '  a  six  maim,' 
of  which  a  few  specmiens  exists  masUy  by 
Czemy.  [F.  T.] 

ARABESQUE  (Germ.  Arabeske),  Originiaiy 
an  architectural  term  applied  to  omamentatias 
in  the  Arabic  style,  whence  its  name,  (i)  The 
title  has  been  given,  for  what  reason  is  not  voy 
dear,  by  Schumann  to  one  of  his  pianoforte 
pieces  (op.  18),  which  is  written  in  a  form 
bearing  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  rondo,  and  it 
has  been  since  occasionally  used  by  other  writen 
for  the  piano,  (a)  The  word  'Arabesqne'  ii 
sometimes  used  by  writers  on  music  to  exprea 
the  ornamentation  of  a  theme.  Thus  Dr.  Him 
von  Billow,  in  his  edition  of  Beethoven's  son&taa, 
in  a  note  on  the  adagio  of  the  sonata  in  Bb, 
op.  106,  speaks  of  the  ornaments  introduced  it 
tne  return  of  the  first  subject  as  'dieee  im- 
veigleichlich  seelenvollen  Arabesken* — these  'ut- 
comparably  expressive  Arabesques.'  [£.  P*] 

ARAGONI,  SiGNOR.  This  name,  with  thsfc 
of  Strada,  is  affixed  by  Walsh  to  the  cantati 
'  Cecilia,  volgi,*  added  to  the  first  edition  of '  Alex- 
ander's Feast.'  It  is  evidently  a  blunder,  beii^ 
doubtless  meant  for  Annibali,  who  in  &ct  sang  it 
with  Strada,  and  whose  name  (Hannibali)  appetn 
to  the  succeeding  song,  '  Sei  del  ciel.'        [  J.  M.] 

ARANAZ,  Pedro,  a  Spanish  priest  taA 
composer,  bom  at  Soria  in  Old  Castile;  wM 
appointed  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  centmy 
conductor  of  the  choir  in  Uie  caUiedral  it 
Cuen9a.  and  died  there  in  1825  at  a  oonsidenUi 
age.  His  church  music,  which  was  gooil,  ii  t» 
be  found  at  Cuen^a,  in  the  Escurial,  and  actt- 
tered  in  various  churches  of  Spain ;  but  EeIavb 
has  preserved  in  his  'lira  Sacro-Hispana*  n 
'Offertorium*  for  five  voices  and  a  'lAadsti 
Dominum'  for  six  voices,  with  strings,  honiii 
and  organ.  [M.  C.  C] 

ABBEAU,  Thotnot,  priest  of  Langres  is 
France.  His  real  name  was  Tabourot,  of  whici 
the  above  is  a  kind  of  anagram.  He  lived  aboot 
the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  remarkable  book,  now  of  excessive  nsiih^ 
entitled  '  Orchesographie  et  Traite  en  fionne  »\ 
dialogue  par  lequel  toutes  personnes  peu^Ml 
facilement  apprendre  et  pratique:  liionntfto 
exercise  des  danses'  (Langres :  Jean  de  Preyii 
1589).  It  contains  a  great  number  of  French 
dance- tunes  with  words  fitted  to  the  melodiei» 
and  is  of  great  interest  and  use  in  the  histoir 
of  dance  music.  [F.  G.J 


g  tha  diMinguiihed  baod  o 

Uai  Duociaiu  wlio  (aught  in  Italy  id  tha  i6tk 

tatarj  ud  law   the    fiiiit   of   iheir  labonn 

m  tha  fauDilmtion  of  lite  pett  Italian  Mhool. 

'    He  WH  lingine-maEtar  to  the  boys  at  St.  Peter'a, 

,     BooM^  dnring    Ibe    year    TJ39.    and    waa    ad- 

mitted  to  the  coUrge  of  papal  unger*  in  154O. 

Uuj  miaet  and  motets  of  Arca-lelt  am  among  ; 

Iba  D:aBiiKripti  of  the  papal  chapel,  but  those  ] 

I    of  U>  vorki  wMcb  were  publiebed  during  hit  | 

lile  in  Kame  wen  entirely  aeoular,  and  coniisted 

dmtj  of  the  &moiu  madrigala   which  placed 

;    him  tt  Ihs  head   of   the   KMslled   "  Venetian 

I    ehnol"  of  madrigal    vriting.      Five   bookj   of 

uxirigili,  euh  containing  forty  or  fifty  Mparate 

DimlNri,  (rare  printed   in   Yemcs,    and   many 

•diCiaii  of  these    vera    pnbliehed   vlth    great 

f^tditj.    An  excellent  oopy  of  the  first  four 

mka  ii  in  tha  libtan  of  uie  Bntiiih  Mueeuni, 

md  n  the  lame  lihnry  may  be  found  a  few 

<f  tha  Dany  collectiani  of   madrigaU    which 

mbIub  omposition*  by  Arcadelt.    In  the  year 

If55  he  (titend  the  aerrice  oF  Cardinal  Charlea 

I    o(  Lixniiie,  duhe  of  Guise,  and  went  with  him 
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with  the  davteonbalo  for 
the  support  of  the  re- 
citative. Early  adi- 
tioni  of  Corelli'i  So- 
nataa  had  for  the  baas 
the  violone  or  arcili  u  to, 
and  Handel  also  enk- 

ayed  the  archlute. 
e  sound  -  board, 
pierced  wit^  from  one 
to  three  ornamental 
aoundholea,  was  of 
(nne,  and  the  Taulted 
back  waa  built  up  of 
strips  of  pine  or  cedar 
glued  together.  The 
Bnts  adjiutad  along 
(he  neck  to  Gi  the  in- 
tervals wera  of  wire  or 
catgut,  examples  dif- 
fering. A  wealth  of 
omamsot     was      be- 


nthe  a 


\   k  1557,  aid  otlier 

!  oflaBtiwia  printed  sin .._ 

inhalda  therefora  that  be  devc 
«  Pttiiiu  poiod  of  his  life  to  church  00m- 
pwliiii,  but  it  is  as  a  madrigal  writer  that  his 
Baa*  ti  moat   celebrated.      TliuB    Pitoni,    in 
^■akng  of  the  first   book   of  madrigals,    says 
Aa(  Ibor  eiceedinsfly  lovely  and  natural  a^ls 
aaed  Ihsn  still  to  be  sung  in  his  time  (1657' 
■m^.    Buniaj  gives  ona,   '11  bianca,'  in  hi: 
'Hiitixy'  (iii.  303) ;  »nd  two  to  Michel  Angelo'i 
vttdi '  Dah  dimm*  Amor,^  and  '  lo  dico  che  tt% 
TO.'»ill  be-found  inGotU's  '  Viu  di  M."  (1875). 
^  An  Haria  has  been  edited  by  Sir  Henry 
KAip  ud  otiig,  En^iah  muaiciana,  ia  quoted 
^Hi.HuUab  in  his  moucat  lectures,  and  haa 
,  Noi  printed  in  the  '  Musical  Times'  (No.  183) ; 
;  nttks  tothonhip  is  disputed.    A  Pater  noster 
\  t*  i  Tnioea  is   giveu  bv  Commer,    'Collectio,' 
\  TOi.ll.  [J.R.8..B.] 

I  AECHLCTE  (Pr.  L'ATfkUvth-  Ital.  Ard- 
*rto;  Ga.  Enlautt).  A  largstljeorboordoublo- 
Mcked  lute,  large  especially  in  the  dimeninuna  ol 
tte  body,  and  more  than  four  feet  high ;— thaJ 
n  Iha  6gura  is  4  ft.  5  in.  over  all.  The  doublt 
■act  coDtaina  two  sets  of  tuning  pegs,  the  lower— 
■  the  Bubjoined  example  in  South  Kenaingtoc 
Haieam— holding  14,  and  the  upper  10.  The 
litiiiga  of  catgut  or  metal  were  often  in  pura, 
^wd  in  oniaon,  and  comprised  a  oompaas  of 
■h»l  two  octaves  &om  G  below  the  bass  clef. 
las  trcUate  is  described  by  Meraenna  ('  Har- 
■roa  rnivomelle,'  1636)  and  Kircher  (•  Muau 
K  1650),  but  not  being  named  in  Luscini 
■53^)  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  of  later  intro- 
Mion  than  that  date.  It  was  used  in  the  T7th 
^■tiDj  in  oommtm  with  the  chitarrone  and 
pWoqe  (baaa  viol)  for  the  lowaot  part  in  in- 
lltaujiMctsl  mosio  and  aocompanlmeots,  particu- 


Frith  other 
varieties  of  the  lute 
■nd  dither.     The  chi- 


e  hada 
body  and  mach  longer 
neck,  and  differs  so 
much  as  to  require  se- 
parate description.  In 
the  photogr^ha  pub- 
i  lished  by  the  Lioeo 
I  I  Comunals   di  Musica 

/  I  of  Bologna,  the  appli- 

I  I  cation   of  the  names 

\  f  archlute    and   chitar- 

rone is  reversed. 
( See  CnrrABBoa^ 
LuTi,  Tbiobbo.) 

[A.  J.  H.] 
ARCO.  Italian   Ibr   'bow.'      As    a   mualcsl 
term  'arco'or  'col  area'  is  employed  whenever 
after  a  pizzicato  passage  tha  bow  ia  In  be  used 
again.  [P.  D.] 

ABDITI,  Lntni,  bom  at  Crescentino  in  Pied- 
mont. July  16,  1B15;  studied  music  at  the  Con- 
eervatorio  at  Hibin,  and  began  hia  career  as  a 
violin  player.  In  1840  lie  pruduced  an  overturo, 
andintheCamivalof  i84iBnopeni'IBriganti,' 
at  the  Conaervatorio.    In  1841  he  followed  these 
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di 


Donizetti.'  He  made  hie  diibflt  as  director  of 
the  opera  at  Vercelll  in  1S43,  and  was  made 
honorary  member  of  the  Accademia  Filarinoniua 
thera.  In  1846  he  left  Italy  with  Bnttewni  for 
the  Havannah,  where  he  compoaed  and  produced 
11  Conaro.'  He  made  frequent  viaite 
few  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  and 
amongst  other  things  conducted  the  opera  at  the 
opening  of  tha  Academy  of  Muaic  in  New  York, 
and  produc«d  a  new  opera  of  his  own  'La  8pia' 
(185G).  The  same  year  he  left  America  for 
Coutadtinople,  and  bially  settled  in  London  in 
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58  Moondaetor  to  Her  Majesty't  Theatre,  under 
the  Buooeflsive  iiuuiagements  of  Lnmlej,  E.  T. 
Smith,  and  Mapleeon.  Mr.  Lamlej  has  left  on 
record  his  verdict  of  Bignor  Aiditi,  'than  whom, 
taking  all  qualities  into  account,  a  more  able 
conductor  never  reigned  in  this  coantiy* 
('Reminiscences,'  447  note).  Aiditi  took  an 
Italian  company  (Piccolomini,  GiugUni,  etc.)  on 
an  artistic  tour  to  Hamburgh,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
etc.,  and  thus  became  known  and  liked  by  the 
German  public  In  the  winters  of  1871  and 
1873  he  conducted  the  Italian  Opera  at  St. 
Peteraburgh,  and  since  1870  has  performed  the 
same  office  each  spring  at  Vienna.  His  compo- 
sitions, besides  those  mentioned  aboTC,  comprise 
a  'Commemoration  Ode,*  performed  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  June  10. 1873.  His  yocal  waltz  'U  Bade* 
is  a  universal  fayourite.  [G.] 

ARGYLL  ROOMS.  At  the  oonmiencement 
of  the  present  century  there  stood  in  Argyll 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  a  mansion  which  had  been 
occupied  by  a  Mr.  Joliffe.  This  was  taken  a 
few  years  afterwards  by  CoL  Greville,  who 
altered  and  added  to  it^  and  fitted  it  up  for  the 
meetings  of  a  ftshionable  association  termed 
the  Pio-NicB,  who  had  burlettas,  vaudevilles 
and  ballets  en  a  small  scale  performed  there. 
But  the  fiwhionable  folk,  with  their  accustomed 
fickleness,  soon  deserted  the  place,  and  Greville 
was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  on  the  continent, 
having  been  obliged  to  make  over  'The  Aigyll 
Rooms'  (as  he  hsd  named  ihem)  to  a  Mr.  Slade, 
to  whom  he  was  indebted.  Slade  conducted  the 
business  of  the  rooms  for  several  years,  letting 
them  for  concerts  and  other  entertainments. 
During  his  management  one  of  the  events  of 
interest  which  occurred  there  was  a  reading  by 
Mrs.  Siddons,  on  Feb.  zo,  181 3,  of  Shaksperes 
Macbeth,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of 
Andrew  Cherry,  dramatist  and  actor.  In  the 
«ame  year  the  rooms  acquired  greater  celebrity 
b7  being  selected  by  die  then  newly-formed 
I%ilharmonic  Society  as  their  place  of  per* 
finrmance.  In  1818  the  western  end  of  the 
concert  room  £ftlling  within  the  line  required 
for  the  formation  of  Regent  Street^  Slade  was 
awarded  by  a  jury  £23,000  as  compensation 
(a  sum  considered  at  the  time  as  exceedingly 
beyond  the  real  value  of  the  property),  and  the 
whole  of  the  old  building  was  removed  and  new 
rooms  erected  on  the  east  side  of  Regent  Street 
at  the  north-west  comer  of  Argyll  Place.  The 
new  building  was  designed  by  John  Nash,  and 
had  all  the  defects  of  his  manner.  On  the  side 
next  Regent  Street  was  a  balcony  supported  by 
eight  heavy  and  clumsily  designed  caryatides. 
The  persons  by  whom  the  new  rooms  were 
erected  were  twenty-one  of  the  principal  pro- 
fiaosors  of  music  in  London,  who  had  formed 
themselves  int<}  an  association  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  the  best  music  in  the  best  manner 
and  selling  it  at  a  moderate  profit.  This 
association  was  called  The  Royal  Harmonic 
Institution,  and,  for  the  purposes  of  its  trade, 
occupied  the  south-western  angle  of  the  new 
builning  (at  the  corner  of  Regent  Street  and 
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Ai|(yll  Place),  a  circular  fronted  erectioa  iviUi 
a  domed  root    The  great  expense  incuired  m 
the  erection  of  the  building,  joined  to  ote 
untoward  events,  soon  led  to  the  withdnml 
of  most  of  the  original  speculators,  at  a  Iogb  of 
about  £1800  to  each,  and  the  place  eventoslly 
fell  into  the  hands  of  two  of  their  body,  WeU 
and  Hawes.    But  differences  soon  arose  betwaeo 
these  two,  and  ultimately  Hawes,  by  the  com- 
mission  of  an   act   of  bankruptcy,  foroed  s 
dissolution  of  the  partnership,  and  the  ooncon 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Wdsh  alone.    DoriDg 
the  Philharmonic  Society's  tenure  of  the  roomi 
(old  and  new),  a  period  of  about  seventeen  jeut, 
many  events  of  great  interest  to  musicians  oe* 
curred  there.    There,  on  March  6  and  April  i^ 
i8ao,  Spohr  appeared,  first  as  violinist  and  Isstai 
conductor  (Seibstbiog.  ii.  86),  when  a  baton  wm 
used  for  perhaps  the  first  time  at  an  English 
concert.    There  also  on  June  18  following,  st  hii 
benefit  concert^  his  first  wife  (Dorette  Sdieidlflr) 
made  her  only  appearance  in  England  (and  her 
last  on  earth)  as  a  harpist.     There,  on  June  11, 
18a  I,  Moscheles  made  his  first  appearance  in  this 
country.    Hiere  too  Weber,  on  April  3,  iSa6, 
two  months  before  his  decease,  conducted  ons 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society*s  concerts.     AsA 
there  a  still  greater  musician  than  either  fint 
presented  hinuelf  before  an  English  audience  ;•-> 
on  May  25,  1829,  the    youtl^ul  Mendelssob 
conducted,  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Fhit 
harmonic  Society,  his  symphony  in  0  minor,  $ai 
a  month  later,  at  the  benefit  concert  of  Droa^ 
the  flautist,  on  midsummer  night,  June  34,  pro* 
duced  for  the  first  time  in  England  his  besutifol 
overture  to    'A    Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
Besides  concerts  the  rooms  were  let  for  misodla- 
neous  performances  and  exhibitions.    One  of  ths 
most  attractive  of  the  latter  was  a  French  exhi> 
bition  of  dramas  performed  by  puppets,  caBed 
'The  French  Theatre  du  Petit  Liuniy/  whiA 
was  given  in  i8a8  and  1839.    In  i8a9-i83P  thi 
rooms  were  tenanted  by  a  M.  Chabert,  caSiaf 
himself  'The  Fire  King,*  who  entertained  ths 
public  by  entering  a  heated  oven  and  cooking  i 
steak  in  it^  ^wallowing  phosphorus,  etc    "Daaag 
his  tenure  of  the  plaoe^  at  10  o'clock  in  ihs 
evening  of  Feb.  6,  1830,  a  fire  broke  out^  «^ 
in  a  short  time  completely  destroyed  the  buildisft 
It  was  re-edified  soon  afterwards,  but  never  n» 
gained  its  former  reputation.     The  Philhannaiai 
concerts  were   removed  after   the    fire  to  the 
ooncert-room  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  tiieii0t| 
to  the  Hanover  Square   Rooms,  said  althoq^j 
a  few  concerts  and  other  entertainments  waftj 
occasionally  given  in  the  Argyll  Rooms  the  plaoi ! 
became  by  degrees  deserted  by  caterers  for  pnhlJB, 
amusement  and  was  in  the  course  of  a  few  jeiit 
converted  into  shops.  (.W.  H.  H.] 

ARIA,  Italian  for  Aou 

ARIA  DI  BRAVURA.  The  composition  sal  I 
performance  of  this  class  of  aria  began  sbIj 
ended  with  the  last  century ;  the  century  j^ 
exedUnee  of  great  Italian  singers^  as  the  won 
'singer'  was  once  interpreted,  £J»  B>] 
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ABU  PARLANTE. 

ABIA  PASLANTE.    See  Arioso. 

ARIETTA.  DimmntiTe  of  Aria.    A  short  air, 

ly  of  iprigfatly  chancter,  and  having  no 

ItBooodpart.  [J.  H.] 

ASI060.    Literally  'airy.'    Used   subBtan- 

' ;  H  ironld  seem  to  mean  that  kind  of  air 

partaking  both  of  the  character  of  air 

natetiTfl^  reqaires  rather  to  be  aaid  than 

.   MeiidelBK>hn*B  two  pieces,  '  But  the  Lord 

Bundfid'  and  'Woe  unto  them  that  fbnake 

I*  an  marked  '  Axioao/  and  are  both  of  the 

indicated.  [J.  H.] 

ARIOfin,  Attilto,  a  Dominican  monk  and 
operatic  oompoeer ;  was  bom  about  the  year 
Under  a  papal  dispensation  he  gave  up 
lenastical  profession  for  that  of  musio^  of 
he  had  firam  his  youth  been  a  regular 
His  first  opera  was  'Dafiie/  written 
tba  irords  of  Apostolo  Zeno.    It  was  brought 
at  Venioe  m  1686.    Its  sucoess  was  sufficient 
deteraune  the   direction  of  his  talent,   for 
with  the  exception  of  one  oratorio 
lome  cantate  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  he 
only  for  the  stage.    In  1690  be  became 
private  composer  or  Maestro  di  Cappeila 
the  Electress  of  Brandenbuig;   and  he  re- 
'  a  member  of  her  household  until  171 6, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  managers  of  the 
opera  in  London,  he  came  to  England, 
ioterval,  however,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
altogether  at  Berlin.    Apparently  be  had 
one  visit  at  least  to  Italy,  and  one  to 
bringing  out  his  '  Nabucodonosor*  at 
hii  *La  piti  gloriosa  fiatica  d'Ekrode' 
Bologna^  and  his   'Amor  tra    Nemid*   at 
His  first  appearance  in  London  was 
representation  of  Handel's  'Amadis,*  at 
he  played  a  solo  on  the  then  litUe-known 
it  the  viole  d'amour.      In   1720    the 
of  the  opera  made  formal  engagements 
a  tenn  with  Arioeti,  Bonondni  ax^  Handel 
operas  in  turn  for  the  theatre.    It  was 
that  the  first  to  be  produced,  which 
Hodot  Scevola^'  should  he  the  joint  work 
three  authors^  Ariosti  writing  the  first  act. 
siipdatioDs  of  this  engagement  were  rigidly 
'  to  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  jealousy 
feding  ever  having  marred  the  relations  of 
liral  composers.     £ut  not  the  less  was  it 
that  the  genius  of  Handd   should 
itself  and  at  the  dose  of  the  season  of 
Ariosti  and  Bonondni  were  honourably 
Bonondni  was  subsequently  supported 
MsriboroDgh  family,  but  Ariosti,  finding 
without  a  patron,  quitted  England  in 
snd  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  an 
ity  which  no  biographer  has  been  able 
F^tis  says  that  on  the  eve  of  his 
fiom  England  he  published  a  vdume 
by    subscription,    and    that    they 
iSiooo.    It  may  be  hoped  that  this  is 
uid  that  the  destitution  hinted  at  by 
not  the  absolute  condition  of 
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Ihe 


iCbatate 


wrote  fifteen  oomplete  operas^  of  whidi 


the  names  and  dates  of  publication  are  as 
follows :— 'Dafhe,*  1696 ;  'Eriphyle^*  1697 ;  'La 
Madre  dd  Maocabei,*  1 704 ; '  La  Festa  dlmenei,* 
1700;  'Atys,'  1700;  'Nabuoodonosor,'  1706; 
'La  pih  gloriosa  &tica  d' Erode,*  1706;  'Amor 
tra  iNemid,  1708;  'Giro/  1721;  'Coridanus,* 
1723;  'Yespaden,'  1724;  'Artaserses,*  1724: 
*  JDario,*  1 725  ;  •  Ludus  Verus,*  1 726 ;  *  Teuzone,* 
1727.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  first  act 
of  'Mudus  Scsevola*;  the  'Cantate'  above 
mentioned,  published  along  with  some  lessons 
for  the  viola  d*amore,  1728  ;  and  his  one  oratorio 
'  Badegonda  Begina  di  Franda»*  7693.  [E.  H.  P.] 

ARMIDE.  One  of  Gluck's  greatest  operas, 
produced  (in  his  sixty-fourth  year)  on  Sept.  23, 
1777,  at  the  Academic  rqyale.  The  libretto  is 
by  Quinault,  the  same  which  was  set  by  Lulli 
in  1686.  ' Armide '  followed  ' Alceste*  (i  776)  and 
preceded '  Iphigeiue  in  Tauris  *  ( 1 7  79).  Connparing 
it  with  *  Alceste/  Gluck  himself  sam  '  The  two 
operas  are  so  difierent  that  you  will  hardly  be- 
lieve them  to  be  by  the  same  composer.  ...  I 
have  endeavoured  to  be  more  of  the  painter  and 
the  poet  and  lefis  of  the  mundan,  and  I  confess 
that  I  should  like  to  finish  my  career  with  this 
opera.  ...  In  Armide  there  is  a  delicate  quality 
which  is  wanting  in  Alceste,  for  I  have  di»> 
covered  the  method  of  making  the  characters 
express  themsdves  so  that  you  will  know  at  once 
whether  it  is  Armida  who  is  speaking  or  one  of 
her  followers.*  The  overture  was  originally 
written  27  years  before  for  'Tdemaooo.* 

ARMOUBER  OF  NANTES,  THE,  an  opera 
in  three  acts,  founded  on  Victor  Hugo's  'Mary 
Tudor* ;  words  by  J.  V.  Bridgman,  music  by 
Balfe;  produced  at  Covent  Gwrden,  under  the 
Pyne  and  Harrison  management,  Feb.  12, 
1863. 

ABNE,  Michael,  the  son  (Bumey  says  the 
natural  son)  of  Dr.  Ame,  was  bom  in  1741. 
He  was  brought  on  the  stage  at  an  early  age 
by  his  aunt»  Mrs.  Gibber,  who  took  great  pains 
in  teaching  him  the  part  of  the  Page  in  Ot- 
way*s  tragedy,  'The  Orphan*;  and  his  father 
was  equity  asnduous  in  qualifying  him  as  a 
singer,  and  brought  him  out  in  that  capadty 
at  Marylebone  Gardens  in  1751.    But  neither 
acting  nor  ringing  was  his  vocation.    At  ten  or 
deven  years  of  age  he  had  acquired  such  skill  on 
the  harpdchord  as  to  be  able  to  execute,  with 
unusual  correctness  and  rapidity,  the  lessons  of 
Handel  and  Scarlatti,  and  some  years  later  he 
manifested  some  ability  as  a  composer.    In  'The 
Floweret,  a  new  Collection  of  Ebnglish  Songs, 
by  Master  Ame,*  is  a  song  called  '  The  Highlamd 
Laddie,'  which   attained  great  popularity,  and 
was  in   1755  adapted  by  Linley  to  the  words 
'Ah,  sure  a  pair  were  never  seen,*  in  Sheridan's 
opera,    'The  Duenna.'    In  1763  M.  Ame  ap- 
peared as  a  dramatic  composer  with  'The  Fairy 
Tale.*   In  1764  he  composed,  in  conjunction  wiw 
Battishill,  the  muno  for  the  opera  of  '  Almena,* 
which  was  withdrawn  after  a  few  nights,  not 
firom  want  of  merit  in  the  music,  but  owing  to 
the  dulness  of  the  dialogue.    On  No?.  5,  1 766^ 
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Ame  manied  yDm  Elizabeth  Wright,  a  Tocalisi 
of  lome  repute.  In  1 767  he  wrote  the  musio  for 
GrflZTick*8  dramatic  romaaoe^  'Cymon,*  whidi  was 
highly  BQcoeufiil,  and  is  hia  best  work.  Soon 
afterwards  he  gave  up  his  profeanon  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  cuiemistry,  and  built  a 
laboratory  at  C3ielsea»  where  he  attempted  the 
discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  Foiled  in 
his  object,  and  ruined  by  the  expenses^  he  re- 
turned to  the  pursuit  of  musics  and  wrote  the 
musio  for  several  dramatic  pieces— amongst  them 
0*Keefe's  '  Positive  Man,'  m  which  is  the  weU- 
known  song,  'Sweet  Poll  of  Plymouth' — and 
numerous  songs  for  Y auxhall  and  the  other  public 
gardens.  In  1779  he  was  engaged  as  director  of 
the  music  at  the  Dublin  Theatre^  and  in  1784 
and  subsequent  years  had  the  direction  of  some 
of  the  Lenten  Oratorios  at  the  London  theatres. 
Michael  Ame's  dramatic  compositions  were  'The 
Fairy  Tale/  1 763  ;  '  Hymen,'  1 764 ;  *  Ahnena,' 
1764;  'Cymon,'  1767;  'The  Fathers,'  1778; 
'The  Belle's  Stratagem,'  1780;  'The  CSioioe  of 
Harlequin,'  1781  ;  'The  Positive  Man,'  178a; 
'Tristram  Shandy/  1783.  He  died  about 
1806.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ARNE,  Thomas  Auoubtikb,  Mus.  Doc.,  was 
the  son  of  an  upholsterer  in  King  Street,  Govent 
Garden,  where  he  was  bom  on  March  la  or  May 
a8  (the  precise  date  cannot  be  ascertained),  1 710. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  being  intended 
by  his  fiftther  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  was 
on  leaving  college  placed  in  a  solicitor's  office  for 
three  years.  But  his  love  for  music  predominated, 
and  instead  of  applying  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  he  privatdy  conveyed  a  spinet  to  his 
bedroom,  and  by  muffling  the  strings  with  a 
handkerchief  contrived  to  practice  during  the 
night  undetected.  He  took  lessons  on  the  violin 
from  Festing,  and  would  occasiomJly  borrow  a 
livery  in  order  lo  gain  admission  to  the  servant's 
gaUery  at  the  opera.  He  made  such  progress  on 
the  violin  as  to  be  able  to  lead  a  chamber  band 
at  the  house  of  an  amateur  who  gave  private 
concerts.  There  he  was  one  evening  accidentally 
discovered  by  his  father  in  the  act  of  playing  the 
first  violin.  After  some  fruitless  efforts  to  induce 
his  son  to  devote  himself  to  the  profession  for 
which  he  had  designed  him,  the  father  gave  up 
the  attempt  as  hopeless,  and  permitted  the  youw 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  Being  free 
to  practice  openly,  Ame  soon,  by  his  skill  on  the 
violin,  charmed  the  whole  family,  and  finding 
that  his  sister,  Susanna  Maria  (who  afterwards 
as  Mrs.  Gibber  became  fomous  as  a  tragic  actress) 
had  an  agreeable  voice,  he  gave  her  such  in- 
structions as  enabled  her  to  appear  in  173a  in 
Lampe's  opera  '  Amelia.'  Her  success  was  such 
as  to  induce  her  brother  to  re-set  Addison's  opera 
'Rosamond,'  and  his  composition  was  produced 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  March  7,  1 733, 
Miss  Ame  performing  the  heroine,  and  her 
younger  brother  the  page.  Soon  afterwards  Ame 
got  Fielding's  '  Tragedy  of  Tragedies'  altered  into 
Uie  '  Opera  of  Operas,  and,  setting  it  to  music 
'after  the  Italian  manner,'  brought  it  out  at  the 
Haymarket    Theatre^    his   young    brother    re- 
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presenting  the  hero,  Tom  Thumb.    In  1734  be 
set  fear  the  same  theatare  a  masque  called  'Dido 
and  JSneas,'   which  was   performed   (ss  then 
customary)  with  a  harlequinade  intermixed.   In 
1736  he  composed  some  music  for  Aaron  Hiirs 
tragedy  of  'Zara»*  in  which  his  sister  mads  'ber 
first  attempt  as  an  actress.'     In  1736  Auk 
mairied  Cecilia^  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ghsiki 
Young,  organist  of  Allhallow%  Barldng;  a  p^ 
of  Geminiani  and  a  nnger  of  wminencs,  wo 
was   frequently   engaged   by   Handel  fiir  lui 
performanoes.    In  1738  Ame  was  engsged  io 
compose  the  music  for  Dr.  Dalton's  adaptatian 
oi  Milton's  '  Gomui^'  which  was  bron^t  oat  at 
Druiy  Lane  Theatre.    This  work  fully  estaUidied 
his  reputation ;  its  graceful  and  flowing  melodiei 
making  an  imme&bte  and  lasting  impievon. 
In  1740    he   re-set  Gongreve's   masque  'The 
Judgment  off  Paris,'  which  was  perfonned  at 
Drury  Lane.    On  August  14  in  the  same  year, 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  aooeaaian  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  Thomson  and  Malki*i 
masque  of  'Alfred,'  with  music  by  Ane^  vai 
performed,  for  the  first  time,   in  a  temponiy 
theatre  in  Uie  garden  of  Gleifien,  Bucka,  then 
the  residence  of  Frederick,   Prince  of  Walflu 
The  woric  contains  some  fine  songs,  but  is  man 
especially  distinguished  by  its  finale,  the  fomooi 
patriotic  song  '  Rule  Britannia^'  a  song  which 
will  continue  to  be  heard  as  long  as  lore  ef 
country  animates  the  breasts  of  Englishmoi.  (h 
Dec.  ao,  in  the  same  year,  Shakspere's  '  Aa  Yen 
Like  It'  being  performed  at  Drury  Lane  Thesti% 
after  having  been  laid  aside  for  forty  yesra^  An* 
gave  to  the  world  thoae  beautiful  settings  of  thft; 
songs  *  Under  the  greenwood  tree,*  '  Blow,  blo^ 
thou   winter  wind,'  and  'When  dairies  pM* 
which  seem  to  have  become  indissolubly  allied  It: 
the  poetry.    After  producing  some  minor  pienft 
Ame  went  in  1742  with  &s  wife  to  Dub&V 
where  they  remained  until  1 744.  During  hie  ^ 
there  he  produced,  besides  his  former  pieoea^  hll 
operas  'Britannia'  and  'Eliza,'  and  lusmoMl 
farce  '  Thomas  and  Sally,'  and  also  gave  oonoHti 
with  great  success.    On  his  return  he  was  sgaii 
engaged  as  composer  at  Drury  Lane,  and  oa  thj 
death  of  Gordon  he  succeeded  him  as  leader  m 
the  band  there.    In  1 745  Ame  was  engaged  1^ 
composer  to  Vauzhall  Gardens,  and  ^^ote  ftlj 
Mrs.  Ame  and  Lowe  the  pastoral  dialogue '  OottK 
and  Phcebe,'  which  proved  so  sucoessfid  that  if 
was  performed  throughout  the  entire  season,  fil 
held  that  engagement  for  many  yeais^  ^''"^ 
which  he  composed  for  the  Gardens,  as  well  ^ 
for    Ranelagh    and    Marylebone    Garden^    ^ 
immense  number  of   songs.     On  a  revival 
Shakspere's  'Tempest'  in  1746  (at  Drury! 
Ame  supplied  new  music  for  the  masque  andi 
song  'Where  the  Bee  sucks,'  a  oompontica 
perennial  beauty.    On  March  i  a,  1 755,  he  oa 
his  first  essay  in  oratorio  by  the  production 
'  Abel,'  in  which  the  simple  and  beautiful : 
known  as  the  Hynm  of  Eve  became  exc 
popular.    On  July  6,  1759,  the  Univeraity 
OsLford  created  Ame  Doctor  of  Music    In  i] 
the  Doctor  ventured  on  the  bold  eipcriiiHWt 
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pboBg  before  an  Engliah  andienoe  an  opera 
eonpoeed  after  the  Italian  manner,  with  ledtaliTe 
iiitaid  of  gpokea.  dialogue.  For  this  puiT>o8e 
hb  minted  the  '  Artaaerae*  of  Metaataaio,  which 
iMhimielf  traoalated  into  Engliah.  Dc^Mfftinf 
to  a  great  extent  from  hia  former  atyle  he  crowded 
nany  of  the  aiia  with  florid  diviaiona,  particularly 
thoae  inthe  part  of  Mandane,  which  he  compoeed 
Ir  hia  popOy  Miaa  Brent.  The  other  aingera 
wve  TeDdoody  Peretti,  Beard,  Mattocka,  and 
¥m  Thomaa.  The  auooeaa  of  the  work  waa 
decided,  and  'Artazerxea*  retained  poaaeaaion 
<f  the  stage  for  upwarda  of  three-qoartera  of  a 
aoitozT.  Hie  part  <^  Mandane  waa  long  con* 
■doed  the  tonchatone  of  the  powera  of  a  aoprano 
■Bgcr.  Hie  oompoaer  aold  the  copyright  for 
Bxtjgnineaay  an  insignificant  amount  compared 
with  the  aoma  whidi  later  compoeera  obtained, 
bat  probably  aa  much  aa  the  then  more  limited 
dmaadlbr  muaic  justified  the  publiaher  in  giving. 
Qb  Feb.  ig,  1 764,  Br.  Ame  produced  hia  aeoond 
vatnio,  'Judith/  at  the  diapel  of  the  Lock 
Ho^iital,  in  Groavenor  Place,  Pimlico,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  charity.  Ini765heaetMeta8taaio'a 
cpoa  'Olimpiade,'  in  the  original  language,  and 
had  it  perfonned  at  the  King'a  Theatre  in  the 
Baymarket.  It  waa  repreaented  however  but 
Unob,  omiDg,  it  baa  been  auppoaed,  to  aome  petty 
Jnlooay  of  an  "RngHaimi^ti  ounqxMong  for  an 
wlnn  theatre.    In  1769  Dr.  Ame  aet  auch 

Sof  the  ode^  written  by  Ganick  for  the 
re  jubilee  aft  Stratford-on-Avon,  as  were 
to  be  aung^  and  aome  other  incidental 
Mmc  for  the  aame  occasion.  Hia  last  dramatic 
I^Bipontiai  waa  the  muaic  for  Maaon'a  'Carao- 
jiMa*  in  1776.  Dr.  Ame  produced  numeroua 
jlMiy  catdiea,  and  canons,  aeven  of  which  obtained 
ipiaBi  at  the  Catch  Club,  and  inatrumental  music 
if miooa  Idnda.  He  died  March  5,  1778,  and 
«ai  boned  at  St.  Paul*B,Covent  Garden.  Shortly 
Mce  Ua  diaaolution  he  aang  with  hia  dying 
Iwath  a  Hallelujah.  Mrs.  Ame  aurvived  her 
koibaad  about  aeventeen  years,  dying  in  1795. 
ItiBoit  ait  be  forgotten  that  Dr.  Ame  waa  the 
fa  iBtrodoeer  of  female  voicea  into  oratorio 

te;  whkA  he  did  at  Covent  Garden 
<m  Feb.  26,  1773,  in  a  perfonnsnce  of 
M>  <nni  'Judith.'  Dr.  Arne  waa  author  aa  well 
NeoDpoaerof  'The  Guardian  outwitted,'  'The 
1^*  'The  Contest  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,'  and 
^nbe  at  Courts'  and  the  reputed  author  of 
HVn  Saverio'  and  '  The  Cooper.  A  fine  portrait 
bhn  by  Zoffany  is  in  the  poaseaaion  of  the 

'  Harmonic  Society. 
The  foOowii^  Is  a  list  of  Dr.  Ame's  com- 
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bite  MwclwiH  of 
,Tm.  BHImlft.17i8.  Ella. 
IkoMKandfliUr.na.  TiM 


PMn'a  Cunptigii,  ITtfL  If ule  In 
Tlw  T«Bp«M,  174a.  MeiAaiM  and 
Amphltrlla.  1741  Don  8nT«i1o, 
ITtti  Diiia  In  Boumo  nod  JDllat« 
17801  Hw  PropheteM,  1708.  The 
BbIIu,  17EB.  Artaxcnei,  1702. 
Lot*  In  n  VIDace  (chiefly  complied), 
nu.  Tbe  Blttfi  or  Herenlei  (not 
■ded),  ina  Tbe  Guardian  ovt^ 
17IM.  Ottmpfade  (Italian 
ITBEk.  nie  Ladles'  Wolie, 
1770.  Additions  to  PnroeU'i  King 
Anfaor,  ITm  Tb*  rairy  Prlnee, 
177L  Tbe  OoopMT,  1778.  CbomiiM 
InMaaen'sIlfrlda,  ITflL  Tbe  Boie. 


ITTS,  lb*  flontail  of  Beanly  and 
Virtue.  imL  AcbUletlnFettlooati. 
rrOL  Haj  Dar.  177a.  Pbinbe  at 
Court.  1776b  Xmlo  In  llaaon'a 
Oaractaeoa,  177S.  Beddei  these 
Ame  eompoeed  many  Incidental 
songs,  ete.  for  other  plays,  as  The 
Tender  Husband,  The  Rehearsal, 
The  Bival  Queens,  ete.  Collections 
of  lODgs  under  the  following  titles : 
I^rrlo  Harmony,  Tbe  Agreeable 
Mnsioal  Cboioe,  Bammor  Amuse 


QMnt,  Tbe  Wlntarli  Aanisementa. 
TTm  Byrsn.  Vocal  Melody,  17fi3. 
The  Vocal  Groye,  1774.  and  nearly 
twenty  books  of  songs  sung  at 
Vauxhall,  Banela^,  and  Xsirylo- 
bone  Gardens.  Glees,  Catches,  and 
Qsnons:  thirteen  glees,  ten  caldies, 
and  six  canons,  are  printed  In  War- 
ren's collections.  Ode  on  Shak- 
spere,  1700.  Sonatas  or  lessons  for 
the  harpsichord.  Organ  Concertos. 
Orertores  etc.  for  the  orchestra. 

[W.  H.  H.l 
ABNOLD,  JoHAVir  Gottfried,  violoncelli^ 
and  oompoaer,  bom  in  1773,  was  the  aon  of  the 
achoolniMter  of  Niedemhall  near  Oehringen  in 
Wiirtembei^.  From  hia  earlieat  childhood  he 
ahowed  auch  a  paaaion  and  aptitude  for  music 
that  hia  &ther  apprenticed  him  in  hia  twelfth 
year  to  the  musioJ  director  (Stadtmuaikus)  of 
the  neighbouring  town  of  KOnzelaau.  During 
thia  time  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
practice  of  the  violoncello,  at  which,  under  the 
influence  of  a  most  exacting  master,  he  worked 
with  auch  diligence  aa,  it  ia  aaid,  permanently  to 
injure  hia  health.  In  1 789  hia  term  of  apprentioe- 
ahip  came  to  an  end,  and  the  following  year  he 
took  hia  first  regular  engagement  at  Wertheim, 
where  hia  undo,  Friedrich  Adam  Arnold,  waa 
eatabliahed  aa  muaical  director.  He  continued  to 
atudy  with  unabated  eneigy.  After  making 
concert  tonra  in  Switaerland  and  Crermany,  he 
apent  aome  time  at  Katisbon  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  inatruction  of  the  able  violon- 
cellist  Willmann .  Making  constant  improvement, 
he  visited  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  at  wnich  latter 
town  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Bernard  Rombeig,  whose  style 
and  method  he  studied  to  great  advantage. 
In  1798  he  became  attached  to  the  theatre 
at  Frankfort  aa  first  violonceUiat^  where  he 
occupied  himaelf  much  with  composition,  and 
enjoved  a  great  reputation  both  as  executant  and 
teacner.  The  career  however  of  thia  young  and 
talented  artist  was  apeedily  cut  short,  for  he  died 
of  an  affection  of  the  lungs  in  1806  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-four.  Besidea  compoaitiona  and 
'  tranacriptiona '  for  hia  own  particular  instru- 
ment, he  wrote  original  pieoea  for  the  flute  and 
piano,  and  made  quartet  arrangementa  of  varioua 
operaa,  etc.  F^tia  {*  Biographie  *)  givea  a  list  of 
hia  compoaitiona,  including  five  conoertoa  for  the 
violoncello;  a  aymphonie  concertante  for  two  flutea 
and  orcheatra ;  aira  with  variationa,  op.  9  (Bonn) ; 
easy  pieces  for  the  guitar,  etc.  [T.  P.  H.] 

ARNOLD,  Samuel,  Mus.  Doo.  Bom  in  Lon- 
don, Aug.  10,  1740,  and  educated  in  the  Chapel 
Boyal  under  Bernard  Gates  and  Dr.  Narea. 
Hia  progreaa  waa  ao  great  that  before  he  had 
attained  hia  twenty-tUrd  year  Beard  engaged 
him  aa  composer  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
where  in  1765  he  brought  out  the  opera  of 
<The  Maid  of  the  Mill.^  Many  of  the  aonga 
were  aelected  from  the  works  of  fiach,  Galuppi, 
Jomelli,  and  other  Italian  wiitera.  This  opera 
waa  one  of  the  first,  ainoe  the  time  of  PurceU,  in 
which  concerted  music  waa  employed  to  carry 
on  the  buaineaa  of  the  atage,  and  it  waa  uaed  by 
Arnold  with  great  devemeaa.  The  auooeaa  of  the 
work  decided  the  ccmpoeer'a  future  oonnecti(Mi 


M 


ARNOLD. 


ARNOULD. 


with  the  stage,  which  he  cultivated  with  such 
diligence  and  suooeas,  that  from  1765  to  1803  he 
produced  no  leas  than  forty-three  operaa,  musical 
afterpieoee,  and  pantomimee.  His  attention  was 
early  directed  to  sacred  music,  and  his  first  pro- 
duction of  this  kind  was  an  oratorio  called  '  The 
Cure  of  Saul,*  perfbnned  in  1767.  In  the  foL- 
lowing  year  he  produced  '  Abimeleoh/  and  after- 
wards 'The  Resurrection,'  and  'The  Prodigal  So«i,* 
which  were  performed  during  several  successive 
seasons  under  his  own  direction. 

In  1769  Arnold  purchased  Marylebone  Gar- 
dens, then  a  place  of  fashionable  resort,  which 
he  rendered  more  attractive  by  composing  and 
producing  several  burlettas^  performed  by  the 
principal  singers  of  the  time.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, he  retired  from  the  speculation  with  con- 
siderable loss.  (See  Marylebone  Gabdens.) 
In  1773  Arnold's  oratorio  of  'The  Prodigal 
Son '  was  performed  at  the  installation  of  Lwd 
North  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. On  this  occasion  Arnold  was  offered  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music,  but  he 
preferred  tak^^  it  in  the  prescribed  mode.  It  is 
said  that  Dr.  Hayes,  the  Professor,  returned  the 
candidate's  exercise  unopened,  remarking,  'Sir, 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  scrutinise  an  exerdse 
written  by  the  composer  of  The  Prodigal  Son.' 

Dr.  Arnold  succeeded  Dr.  Nares  in  1783  as 
Oii^anist  and  Composer  to  the  Chapel  Ro3ral,  for 
which  establishment  he  wrote  several  services 
and  anthems.  Shortly  afterwards  he  published 
a  continuation  of  Boyce*s  '  Cathedral  Music,'  in 
four  volumes,  a  new  eidition  of  which  was  issued 
in  1847  by  the  writer  of  the  present  article.  In 
1 79 1,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  CaUoott,  he  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled,  'The  Psalms  of  David,' 
etc.  He  also  published  '  An  Ode  for  the  Anni- 
versaiy  of  the  Ixmdon  Hospital.' 

In  1786  Dr.  Anudd  issued  proposals  for  a 
uniform  edition  of  Handel's  works,  and  the 
list  was  headed  by  George  III  as  a  subscriber 
for  twenty-five  copies.  He  met  with  sufficient 
encouragement  to  carry  it  on  to  168  numbers, 
or  about  forty  volumes,  but  not  enough  to  enable 
him  to  complete  his  plan,  for  the  edition  con- 
tains only  five  out  of  Handel's  forty-three  operas. 
It  was  about  this  time  that,  in  oonjunction 
with  his  friend  Callcott,  he  established  the  Glee 
Club  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Stanley  he  joined 
Linley  as  conductor  of  the  oratorios  at  Drury 
Lane,  for  some  time  a  profitable  speculation,  but 
at  length  opposed  by  Ashley  at  Covent  Garden, 
who  by  converting  tiie  so-called  oratorio  into  a 
medley  of  light  compositions,  stimulated  the 
public  appetite  for  novelty,  and  the  more  clas- 
sical performance  at  the  rival  theatre  was  de- 
serted. His  last  oratorio, '  Elijah,*  was  produced 
in  1810,  but  it  met  with  little  success,  and  was 
not  repeated. 

In  1 789  Dr.  Arnold  was  appointed  Conductor 
of  the  AoADBMT  OF  Anoiekt  Mubic,  a  noble 
institution  then  in  its  decline ;  in  1793  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Cooke  as  Organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  three  years  later,  on  the  deatii  of  Dr. 
P.  Hayes^  was  requested  to  conduct  the  yearly 
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performance  at  St.  Paul's  for  the  benefit  of  ths 
Sons  of  the  Clergy.  About  two  years  afterwards 
a  foil  fixnn  the  steps  of  his  library  oocasioiied 
a  tedious  confinement,  and  probably  hastened 
his  death.  He  died  October  aa,  1802.  His 
remaios  were  deposited  near  those  of  his  great 
predecessors,  Puroell,  Blow,  and  Croft,  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Dr.  Arnold  wrote  with  great  facility  and  oar 
rectness,  but  the  demand  upon  his  powers  was 
too  varied  and  too  incessant  to  allow  of  his 
attaining  great  ezceUenoe  in  any  department  of 
his  art. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  dramatic  compo- 
sitions : — 

Maid  of  the  MHl.  ITBOL  Bxmi- 
iiiond.l7«r.  Portrait,  177a  Mother 
Bhlptoa,  177Q,  Son-ln-Law.  1779. 
Bummar  Amuseinant.  1779.  VItb 
and  Water.  1780.  Wadding  Night, 
1780.  SQvor  Tankard.  1780.  D«ad 
AllTo,17Bl.  Oastel  of  AiMUluaia. 
1780.  Harlequin  Teague,  17B2. 
Gretna  Green,  17891  Hunt  the 
supper.  178*.  Two  to  One.  178*. 
Here.  Hiore,  and  ETarprbere.  1784. 
Turk  and  Ko  Turk.  lT86u  Siege  of 
Ouzsola,  I78S.  Inkle  and  Yarioo. 
1TB7.  Enraged  Musician.  1788.  Bat- 
tle of  Heiham,  1789.   Kew  Spain, 

The  work  by  which  Arnold  will  be  longest 
remembered  is  entitled  '  Cathedral  Music,  being 
a  collection  in  score  of  the  most  valuable  and 
useful  compositions  for  that  service  by  the  sevenl 
English  masters  of  the  last  200  yeajcBi  selected 
and  revised  by  Dr.  Samuel  Amolo,  Or^^mist  sad 
Composer  to  His  Majesty's  Boyal  Chapels.*  The 
Preface  is  dated  480,  Strand,  Nov.  i,  1 790.  The 
contents  are  as  follows : — 

VOL.L 
PMrlck,  M.  and  B.  Serr.  O  minor. 
Child,  M.  and  B.  Serr.  B  mtuur. 
Do.  FuU  AntiL.  n  the  Lord. 
D0.F.A.0  prar* 
Claik,  Banetua. 
Kent,  F.  A.  Heaikon  unto. 
Croft,  Verse  Anth..  1  will  give. 
King,  F.  A.  Hear  O  Loni. 
Do.  F.  A.  Rejoice  in  the  Lord. 
Do.  M.  and  B.  Scrv.  B  llaL 
Craft.  M.  Scrv.  B  minor. 
Aldrich.  M.  and  B.  Sen-,  in  A. 
Do.  2  Chanu. 

PuroeD.  Vene  A.  Blmnd  are  ther. 
TaOls.  F.  A.  AH  people. 
Goldwin,  M.  and  B.  Senr.  in  F. 
Weldon,  Soto  A.  O  God  Tliou  haiU 
Aldilch,  F.  A.  We  hare  heard. 
Goldwin,  F.  A.  Behold  my  Mrvant 
Aldridi,  F.  A.  Mot  nnto  us. 
Da  F.  A.  O  praiM. 

VOL.! 
Greene,  M.  and  B.  Serv.  in  0. 
Da  Solo  A.  Piaise  the  Lord. 
Da  V.  A.  Uke  ai  the  bait 
Craft,  V.  A.  Be  mereifUL 
Khag.  M.  and  B.  Senr.  in  F. 
Da  F.  A.  O  pnyr. 
Greene,  V.  A.  O  Lord  I  wilL 
Da  V.  A.  I  wiU  magnify. 
King,  M.  and  B.  Senr.  in  A. 
Tudwaj,  V.  A.  Thou  o  Lord. 
Weldon,  F.  A.  Vnio  can  lelL 
Greene,  V.  A.,  O  praise. 

{Hcumwnieon  for 
Diet.  U.  K,  S.) 

ARNOULD,  Madeleine  Sophib, 
actress  and  singer,  and  the  original  Iphigenie  iil 
Gluck's  opera.  Bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  14,  174^ 
in  the  same  room  in  the  Rue  de  Bethisy  in  whm 
Admiral  Coligny  was  murdered,  Aug.  24,  1^7^ 


Bnran,  ML  and  B.  Serr.  ta  6. 
Traven,  M.  Senr.  In  F. 

VOL  a 
Boyoa,  M.  Serr.  in  A. 
Da  Solo  A.  Lord  mhaX  Is. 
Da  F.  A.  8a?e  mo  o  God. 
Cliaats  hj  Savage,  lYavan.  Km^ 

Kent. 
Boyoe,  Soto  A.  Lofrd  taaxii  vs. 
TalUs.  F.  A  Hear  ttie  voice. 
Aldrich.  V.  A.  1  am  waU 
Traven,  B.  A.  Fondor  1117  * 
Kares.  M.  and  E.  Berv.  in  F. 
Da  F.  A.  Bleaced  b  ha. 
Da  F.  A.  U  Lord  gnual. 
Da  F.  A.  Trj  ma 
DaCliant. 

Travara,  Te  Deunt  In  D. 
King.  M.  and  E.  Serr.  In  G. 
Da  V.  A.  WherevfltbaL 
Oreena  V.  A.  Hoar  lar  prvv. 
Boree,  B.  A.  Turn  Hmsl 
Da  F.  A.  Bloising  ai^  glocy. 
King,  M.  Serv.  In  A. 
Hall  and  Hine.  Te  Doom  aaSMk 
Greene,  V.  A.  O  God ' 
Ajrrtoa.  Chant. 
Traven,  V.  A.  AaerflMb. 
Aldridi.  E.  Serv.  In  P. 
Dopuis,  Chant. 
Boyoe,  S.  A.  Fonder  my 
Greene,  a  A.  O  Lord  HoA. 

VOL.4. 
Hm  Organ  part  to  the 

1830 ;  Old  PlaybiVa ;  Bim.^ 

[R.F.&I 
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ARPEGGIO. 
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Hie  IVmoen  of  Hodena  hearing  the  duld  sing 
in  the  chozch  of  Val  de  Grace  was  so  charmed 
that  shereoonimended  her  to  the  royal  Intendant 
of  Music    Against  the  will  of   her    mother, 
Sophie  became  a  member  of  the  Chapelle  R07- 
ale,  and  was  taught  comedy  by  Mile.  Hippolyte 
Chiran,  and  singing  by  Mile.  Tel.     Mme.  de 
Pbmpadoar  hearing  her  on  one  occasion  was  so 
much  struck    by   the   young    artist    that   she 
duncteristically  said,  'With  such  talents  you 
loay  become  a  princess.*    She  made  her  d^but  on 
^  I5t  I757f  <^d  remained  on  the  stage  till 
1778,  the  most  admired  artist  of  the  Paris  Opera. 
In  that  year  she  left  the  boards  and  retired  into 
private  life.     Mile.  Amould  was  not  less  re- 
nowned for  her  wit  and  power  of  conversation 
than  for  her  ability  as  a  singer  and  actor.    The 
'Anioaldiana'  contain  a  host  of  her  caustic  and 
witty  ipeeches.    She  died  in  1805.  [F.  G.] 

ABPB6GI0  (Ital.,  from  Arpa,  the  harp; 
^fftggiare,  to  play  upon  the  harp).  The 
ffoployment  in  vocal  or  instrumental  music  of 
Uie  notes  of  a  chord  in  succession  instead  of 
■mnltaneoualy ;  also,  in  pianoforte  music,  the 
Snaking  or  tpnading  of  a  chord,  either  upwards 
4r  downwards. 

The  introduction  of  the  arpeggio  as  an  ac- 
eompaniment  to  a  melody  marks  an  important 
^nch  in  the  history  of  pianoforte  music.  It  is 
Mid  to  have  been  invented  about  1730  by 
Alberti,^  Venetian  amateur  musician,  in  whose 
'  Vm  Sonate  per  Cembalo  *  are  found  the  earliest 

yH  of  emancipation  from  the  contrapuntal  form 
acoompaniment  exclusively  used  up  to  that 
tiine.  The  simple  kind  of  arpeggio  employed  by 
him,  which  is  rtill  known  as  the  '  Albert!  bass,' 
(Ex.  i)  has  since  become  fully  developed,  not 
•has  as  acoompaniment,  but  also  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  most  brilliant  instrumental  passages 
•f  modem  music. 


^^V^gf^o  passages  such  as  those  alluded  to  are 
ahmt  invariably  written  out  in  full,  but  the 
■nple  qveading  of  the  notes  of  a  chord  (in 
^'"■itis^listinction  to  coneento,  the  sounding  of  all 
w«  notes  together)  ia  usually  indicated  by  certain 
«g».  According  to  Tiirk  ('Clavierschule')  the 
i^  for  the  arpeggio,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
sote^  are  as  in  Ex.  2,  thoae  for  the  descendhig 
•peig^o  as  in  Ex.  3.  The  latter  is  however  only 
ttet  with  in  old  music ;  the  downward  arpeggio, 
vhich  is  hot  rarely  employed  in  modem  music, 
king  now  always  written  in  full. 


2. 


I 


i 


4: 


^^ 


ffl  I  rgg.; 


The  arpeggio  in  modem  music  is  usually 
indicated  as  in  Ex.  4,  and  occasionally  (as  for 
instuioe  in  some  of  Hummel's  compositions)  by  a 
stroke  across  the  chord  (Ex.  5).  This  is  however 
incorrect,  as  it  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  the 
combination  of  arpeggio  with  Acciacatuba, 
which,  according  to  Emanuel  Bach,  is  to  be 
written  and  played  as  in  Ex.  6. 


6. 


^^ 


s: 


I 


^        I    l^^?feh^^ 


In  the  arpeggio  as  above,  the  notes  when  once 
sounded  are  all  sustained  to  the  full  value  of  the 
chord,  with  the  exoeption  only  of  the  foreign 
note  (the  acciacatura)  in  Ex.  6.  Sometimes 
however  oertain  notes  are  required  to  be  held 
while  the  others  are  released;  in  this  case  the 
chord  is  written  as  in  Ex.  7. 


f=^^^ 


The  arpeggio  should,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  begin  at  ihe  moment  due  to  the 
chord,  whether  it  is  indicated  by  the  sign  or  by 
small  notes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
effect  of  a  chord  is  weakened  and  often  spoilt  by 
being  begun  before  its  time,  as  is  the  bad  habit 
of  many  inexperienced  players.  Thus  the  com- 
mencement of  Mozart's  'Sonata  in  C*  (Ex.  8) 
should  be  played  as  in  Ex.  9,  and  not  as  in  Ex.  10. 

^*        AUegro. 


^^ 


:pz^ 


E 


SE 


^ 


HH-r-^-T^ 


9.  10. 


g^ 


^ =: 


I 


^ 


S-^: 


Nevertheless  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  there 
are  cases  in  modem  music  in  which  it  is  advis- 
able to  break  the  rule  and  allow  the  Icut  note 
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of  the  arpeggio  to  fidl  upon  the  beat,  aa  for  in- 
stance  in  Mendelnolm*s  'Lieder  ohne  Worte,* 
Book  V.  No.  I,  where  the  same  note  often  serves 
as  the  last  note  of  an  arpegsrio  and  at  the  same 
time  as  an  essential  note  of  the  melody,  and  on 
that  account  will  not  bear  the  delay  which  would 
arise 'if  the  aipeggio  were  played  according  to 
rule.  (See  Ex.  ii,  which  could  scarcely  be 
played  as  in  Ex.  la). 


m^l  jf  J4r-^ 


•m^-j^^^ir^rm 


In  music  of  the  time  of  Bach  a  sequence  of 
chords  is  sometimes  met  with  bearing  the  word 
'  arpeggio* ;  in  this  case  the  order  of  breaking  the 
chord,  and  even  the  number  of  times  the  same 
chord  may  be  broken,  is  left  to  the  taste  of  the 
performer,  as  in  Bach's  'Sonata  for  Pianoforte 
and  Violin,*  No.  a  (Ex.  13),  which  is  usually 
played  as  in  Ex.  14. 


Sometimes  the  arpeggio  of  the  first  chord  of 
a  sequence  is  written  out  in  full,  as  an  indication 
to  the  player  of  the  rate  of  movement  to  be 
applied  to  the  whole  passage.    This  is  the  case  in 
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Bach's  'Fantasia  Cromatica^'  (Ex.  15),  which  is 
intended  to  be  played  as  in  Ex.  16.  Such 
indications  however  need  not  always  be  strictly 
followed,  and  indeed  Mendelssohn,  speaking  of 
the  passage  quoted,  says  in  a  letter  to  his  sister : 
'  I  take  the  liberty  to  play  them  (the  aipeggios^ 
with  every  possible  ereacendo  and  piano  and  /., 
with  pedal  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  base 
notes  doubled  as  weLL  .  .  .  N.B.  Each  duunl 
is  broken  twice,  and  later  on  only  onoe,  as  it 
hi4>pens.'  (Mendelssohn,  'Briefe,'  ii.  p.  241). 
In  the  same  letter  he  gives  as  an  illustn^ion  the 
passage  as  in  Ex.  1 7. 


•^fPV9*ofV^- 


When  an  appoggiatura  is  applied  to  an  arpeggio 
chord,  it  takes  its  place  as  one  of  the  notes  of  Uie 
arpeg^Oj  and  occasions  a  delay  of  the  particular 
note  to  which  it  belongs  equal  to  the  time 
required  for  its  performance,  wnether  it  be  long 
or  short  (Ex.18). 


Chords  are  occasionally  met  with  (especially  in 
Haydn's  pianoforte  sonatas^  which  are  partly 
arpeggio^  one  hand  having  to  spread  the  chord 
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vhila  the  other  pUys  the  notes  «U  together; 
the  conect  randering  of  each  chordi  ia  as  follows 
(Ez.  19). 

19., 


[F.T.] 

ARPE66IONE,  or  Gttitab  Violokcello. 
ft  itrbg<ed  instrument,  pUyed  with  a  bow,  which 
VM  invented  by  6.  Stanfer,  of  Vienna^  in  1823, 
hot  appears  never  to  hAve  oome  much  into  use, 
and  whose  veiy  name  would  probably  now  be 
imkaown,  if  it  were  not  £3r  an  mteresting  sonata 
(in  A)  for  pianoforte  and  arpeggione  by  Franz 
Schabert,  written  in  1824,  and  ^y  lately  pub- 
lidied  (Vienna,  J.  P.  Gotthardt). 

Hie  aipeggione  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
an  df  the  viol-da-gamba,  or  a  small  violoncello ; 
the  shape  of  the  body  something  like  that  of  the 
goitar.  The  finger-board  had  frets,  and  the  six 
■trings  were  tuiud  thus — 


jBz: 


-^- 


An  instmction-book  for  the  arpcegione  by  Vine. 
Schuster,  the  same  for  whom  Schubert  wrote 
his  sonata^  has  been  published  by  A.  Diabelli 
and  Co.,  of  Vienna.  [P.  D.] 

ARRANGEMENT,  or  ADAPTATION,  is 
ths  musical  counterpart  of  literary  translation. 
Voices  or  instruments  are  as  languages  by  which 
the  thoughts  ov  emotions  of  composers  are  made 
known  to  the  world ;  and  the  object  of  arrange- 
ment is  to  make  that  which  was  written  in  one 
musical  laneuage  intelligible  in  another. 

The  functions  of  the  arranger  and  translator 
are  similar ;  for  instruments,  Uke  languages,  are 
characterised  by  peculiar  idioms  and  special 
aptitudes  and  defideocies  which  call  for  critical 
aolity  and  knowledge  of  corresponding  modes 
of  expression  in  dealmg  with  them.  But  more 
than  all,  the  most  indij^)ensable  quality  to  both 
ii  a  capacity  to  understand  the  work  they  have 
to  deal  with.  For  it  is  not  enough  to  put  note 
fiv  note  or  word  for  word  or  even  to  find 
coneqwnding  idioms.  The  meanings  and  values 
of  words  and  notes  are  variable  with  their 
raUtive  positions,  and  the  choice  of  them 
teunds  appreciation  of  the  work  generally,  as 
«€&  as  of  the  detaib  of  the  materials  of  which 
H  is  composed.  It  demands,  in  fiKt,  a  certain 
eonespondenoe   of   feeling   with    the    original 


author  in  the  mind  of  the  azranger  or  translator. 
Authors  have  often  been  fortunate  in  having  other 
great  authors  for  their  translators,  but  few  have 
written  their  own  works  in  more  languages  than 
one.  Music  has  had  the  advantage  of  not  only 
having  arrangements  by  the  greatest  masters,  but 
arrangements  by  them  of  their  own  works.  Such 
cases  ought  to  be  the  highest  order  of  their  kind, 
and  if  there  are  any  things  worth  noting  in  the 
comparison  between  arrangements  and  originals 
they  ought  to  be  found  there. 

The  earliest  things  which  answered  the  purpose 
of  arrangements  were  the  publications  of  parts 
of  early  operas,  such  as  the  recitatives  and  airs 
with  merely  figured  bass  and  occasional  indi- 
cations  of  a  fi^pure  or  a  melody  for  the  aooom- 
paniment.  In  this  manner  were  published  operas 
of  LuUi  and  Handel,  and  many  now  forgotten 
composers  for  the  stage  of  their  time  and  before ; 
but  these  are  not  of  a  nature  to  arouse  much 
interest. 

The  first  ananffements  which  have  any  great 
artistic  value  are  Bach*s ;  and  as  they  are  many 
of  them  of  his  own  works,  there  is,  as  has  been 
before  observed,  especial  reason  for  putting  con- 
fidence in  such  conclusions  as  can  be  arrived  at 
from  the  consideration  of  his  mode  of  proce- 
dure. At  the  time  when  his  attention  was  first 
strongly  attracted  to  Italian  instrumental  music 
by  the  principles  of  form  which  their  composers 
had  originated,  and  worked  with  great  skill, 
he  arranged  nxteen  violin  concertos  of  Vivaldi*s 
for  the  cUvier  solo,  and  three  of  the  same  and  a 
first  movement  for  the  organ.  Of  the  originals  of 
these  it  appears  from  Spitta*  that  there  is  only 
one  to  be  found  for  comparison;  but^  as  Spitta 
observes^  from  the  freedom  with  which  Bach 
treated  his  original  in  this  instance  it  is 
legitimate  to  infer  his  treatment  of  the  others. 
Vivaldi's  existing  concerto  is  in  6  major,  and  is 
the  basis  of  the  second  in  Bach's  series— in  the 
same  key  (I)drffel,44a).'  In  form  it  is  excellent, 
but  its  ideas  are  frequentiy  crude  and  uneatis&o- 
tory,  and  their  treatment  is  often  thin  and  weak. 
Bach's  object  being  rather  to  have  good  illus- 
trations of  beauty  of  form  than  substance,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  alter  the  details  of  figures,  rhythms, 
and  melodies,  and  even  successions  of  keys,  to 
amplify  cadences,  and  add  inner  parts,  tUl  the 
whole  is  transformed  into  a  Bach-oommentary  on 
the  fiorm-principles  of  the  Italians  rather  than  an 
arrangement  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term. 
It  is  not  however  an  instance  to  justify  arrangers 
in  like  freedom,  as  it  is  obviously  exceptional, 
and  is  moreover  in  marked  opposition  to  Bach's 
arrangements  of  his  own  works. 

Some  of  these  are  of  a  nature  to  induce  the 
expectation  that  the  changes  would  be  consider- 
able; as  for  instance  the  arrangement  of  the 
prelude  to  the  Solo  Violin  Sonata  in  £,  as  the 
mtroduction  in  D  to  the  Cantata '  Wir  danken  dir 
Gott''  for  obligate  organ  with  accompaniment 

I  Jobann  SabMklaii  Bach,  nn  PUUpp  BpltU,  toL  L  p.  410  CBrdt- 
kopf  ,  yjBti. 

s  ThIaaiidrfiiillarNfereiionantoUieThantttleCMalocaaorBada'fe 
pabUihad  tautmoMntal  trorkt  bf  Alfred  Dorffel  (PMen,  1887). 

a  Ul]^  Bad^Mallaohaft,  Oyitata SCVoL  t.  Nafll. 
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of  Btrings  oboes  and  trumpets.  The  original 
movement  consists  almost  throughout  of  con- 
tinually mo\4ng  semiquavers  embracing  many 
thorough  violin  passajies,  and  certainly  does  not 
seem  to  afford  much  material  to  support  its 
changed  condition.  But  a  comparison  shows 
that  there  is  no  change  of  material  importance  in 
the  whole,  unless  an  accompaniment  of  masterly 
simplicity  can  be  called  a  change.  There  are 
immaterial  alterations  of  notes  here  and  there  for 
the  convenience  of  the  player,  and  the  figure 


in  the  violin  sonata^  is  changed  into 


in  the  organ  arrangement — and  so  on,  for  effect, 
and  that  is  all. 

Another  instance  of  a  like  nature  is  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  fugue  from  the  solo  violin 
sonata  in  G  minor  (No.  i)  for  Oigan  in  D  minor 
(Dorffel,  821).  Here  the  changes  are  more  impor- 
tant though  still  remarkably  slight  considering 
the  difference  between  the  violin  and  the  two 
hands  and  pedals  of  an  oruan. 

The  most  important  changes  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

The  last  half  of  bar  5  and  the  first  of  bar  6 
are  amplified  into  a  bar  and  two  halves  to  en- 
able the  pedals  to  come  in  with  the  subject  in 
the  orthodox  manner. 


rudia 


J.  ^^  J,  J.,  ^^  ±N 


etc. 


1^ 


^ 


•  1   •  1 


Ui     tirf      U: 


t*- 


In  the  name  manner  two  half-bars  are  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  bar  28,  where  the  pedal  comes 
in  a  second  time  with  a  quotation  of  the  subject 
not  in  the  original.  In  bar  16  there  is  a  similar 
point  not  in  the  original,  which  however  makes 
no  chani^e  in  the  hannony. 

The  further  alterations  amount  to  the  filling 
up  and  wider  distribution  of  the  original  harmonies, 
the  addition  of  passing  notes  and  grace  notes, 
and  the  remodelling  of  violin  passasfes ;  of  the 
nature  of  all  which  changes  the  following  bar 
is  an  admirable  instance — 


VioUn 


if,'  pi'p,  fS^lif^ 


Offfon  ofTonfftutoU 


m 


^*=^ 


fe^b  rrr^-'^^^^ 


Two  other  arrangements  of  Bach\  namely  that 
of  the  first  violin  concerto  in  A  minor,  imd  of 
the  second  in  £  major  as  concertos  for  tlw 
clavier  in  G  minor  and  B  major  respectively 
(Dorffel,  600,  603  ;  564^  570),  are  not  only  inter- 
esting in  themselves,  but  become  doubly  so  when 
compared  with  Beethoven*s  arrangement  of  biB 
violm  concerto  in  D  as  a  pianoforte  concerto.' 

The  first  essential  in  these  cases  was  to  add 
a  sufiSciently  important  part  for  the  left  hand, 
and  the  methods  adopted  afford  interestiog 
illustrations  of  the  characteristics  of  ih»  two 
great  masters  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the 
instruments  they  wrote  for.  A  portion  of  this 
requirement  Bach  supplies  from  the  string  ac- 
companimenty  frequently  without  alteration ;  bot 
a  great  deal  appears  to  be  new  till  it  isanalyBed; 
as,  for  instance,  the  independent  part  given  to  the 
left  hand  in  the  first  movement  of  the  concerto  in 
G  minor  from  the  twenty-fifth  bar  almost  to  tiie 
end,  which  is  as  superbly  firesh  and  )x>inted  as  it 
is  smooth  and  natural  throughout.  On  examina- 
tion this  passage — which  deserves  quotation  if  it 
were  not  too  long~  proves  to  be  a  long  variation 
on  the  original  bass  of  the  accompaniment^  and 
perfectlv  £utbful  to  its  source. 

Bach  s  principle  in  this  and  in  other  caaes  of 
like  nature  is  contrapuntal ;  Beethoven^a  is  the 
exact  contrary  almost  throughout.  He  supplies 
his  left  hand  mainly  with  unisons  and  unisooB 
disguised  by  various  devices  (which  is  in  con- 
formity with  his  practice  in  his  two  great  ooncerios 
in  G  and  E  flat,  in  which  the  use  of  unisons 
and  disguised  unisons  for  the  two  hands  is  veiy 
extensive) ;  and  where  a  new  accompaniment  is 
inserted  it  is  of  the  very  simplest  kuid  possible, 
such  as 


^ 


^s^ 


Zt 


m  UhUinm 


etc. 


after  the  cadenza  in  the  first  movement ;  or  else 
it  is  in  simple  chords,  forming  mu>btnnive 
answers  to  figures  and  rhythms  in  tlie  oonchestial 
accompaniment. 

1  Bwttkopf  %  «dltloii  of  DwUnwf.  Vo.  7X 
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Boih  nuksten  alter  the  original  violin  fisrures 
here  and  there  for  oonTemeiioe  or  effect.  Thus 
Bathf  in  the  last  movement  of  tbe  G  minor 
davi«r  oonoerto  (Dorffel,  566),  puts 


Iv  the  yiolin  %ure 


^ 


i  ■  .  I-IZZ. 


^ 


*= 


tnd  in  the  last  movement  of  the  D  major  (Dorffeh 
572)  puts 


in  the  £  major  violin  concerto. 

The  nature  of  Beethoven's  alterations  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  following  quotation  from  the 
hyst  movement,  after  the  cadeuza : — 


Pin^forte 


:^^ 


Another  typical  alteration  is  after  the  coda  in 

tbe  fint  movement,  where,  in  the  thirteenth  bar 

fran  the  end,  in  order  to  give  the  left  hand  some- 

^liiiK  to  do,  Beethoven   anticipates  the  figure 

of  snootUy  flowing  semiquavers  with  which  the 

pvt  of  the  violin  closes,  making  the  two  hands 

aHeniate  till  they  join  in  playing  the  last  passage 

p  octaves.     In  both  masters*  works  there  are 

loituoes  of  holding  notes  being  changed  into 

■l^akee  in  the  arrangements,  as  in  the  7th  and 

8th  ben  of  the  slow  movement  of  the  D  concerto 

of  Bsdi,  and  the  2nd  and  5  th  bars  after  the  first 

totti  in  the  last  movement  of  Beethoven's  oonoerto. 

In  both  there  are  instances  of  simple  devices  to 

avoid  rapid  repetition  of  notes,  which  is  an  easy 

prooees  on  the  violin,  but  an  effort  on  the  piano- 

^"te,  and  consequently  produces  a  different  effect. 

^W  both   amplify  arpeggio   passages    within 

iDoderate  bounds,  both  are  alike  careful  to  find 

ft  pveoedent  for  the  form  of  a  change  when  one 

''eooipes  necessary,  and  in  both  the  care  taken  to 

he  &ithful  to  the  originals  is  conspicuous. 

The  nme  care  is  observable  in  another 
■niBgement  of  Beethoven's,  viz.  the  Pianoforte 
Ttio^  made  from  his  second  symphony. 

The  OQsnpariaon  between  these  is  very  interest- 
ing owing   to    the   unflagging  variety  of   the 

of  BMttMym,  Ko.  SO. 


^stribution  of  the  orchestral  parts  to  the  three 
instruments.  The  pianoforte  naturally  takes  the 
substance  of  the  work,  but  not  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  throw  the  others  into  subordination.  The 
strings  are  used  mostly  to  mark  special  orchestral 
points  and  contrasts,  and  to  take  such  things  as 
the  pianoforte  is  unfitted  for.  Their  distribution 
is  so  firee  that  the  violin  will  sometimes  take 
notes  that  are  in  the  parts  of  three  or  more  in- 
struments in  a  single  bar.  In  other  respects  the 
strings  are  used  to  reinforce  the  accompaniment, 
so  that  in  point  of  £Act  the  violin  in  the  trio 
plays  more  of  the  second  violin  part  than  of  the 
first,  and  the  violoncello  of  any  other  instrument 
from  basso  to  oboe  than  the  part  given  to  it  in 
the  symphony. 

The  changes  made  are  few  and  only  such  as 
are  necessitated  by  technical  differences,  and  are 
of  the  same  simple  kind  with  those  in  the  concerto, 
and  originating  in  similar  circumstances.  Every- 
thing in  the  distribution  of  the  instruments  sub- 
serves some  purpose,  and  the  re-sorting  of  the 
details  always  indicates  some  definite  principle 
not  at  variance  with  tbe  style  of  the  original. 

An  illustration  of  the  highest  order  in  more 
modem  works  is  found  in  the  exquisitely  artistic 
arrangement  of  the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream' 
music  for  four  hands  on  one  pianoforte  by 
Mendelssohn  himself. 

The  step  from  Beethoven  to  Mendelssohn 
embraces  a  considerable  development  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  technical  and  tonal  qualities 
of  the  pianoforte,  as  well  as  of  its  mechanical 
improvement  as  an  instrument.  This  becomes 
apparent  in  the  different  characteristics  of  Men* 
delssohn's  work,  which  in  matter  of  detail  is 
much  more  free  than  Beethoven's,  though  quite 
as  fikithful  in  general  effect. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  overture  is  an 
instance  in  point,  where  that  which  appears  in 
the  score  as 

Violins  divided 


nun 


iT-rrrn 


is  in  the  pianoforte  airangement  given  as 


the  object  evidently  being  to  avoid  the  repetition 
and  the  rapid  thizds  which  would  mar  the  light- 
ness and  crispnesB  and  delicacy  of  the  passage. 

In  one  instance  a  similar  effect  is  produced  by 
a  diametrically  contraiy  process,  where  Bottom's 
bray,  which  in  the  original  is  given  to  strings  and 
clarinets  (a),  is  given  in  the  pianoforte  arrange- 
ment as  at  {b)  : — 


(a) 


i 


£| 


J. 


i    (f)n  ^ 


m 


fe^^t^^^^j  I    ^ 


k_ 
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It  is  to  be  nmarked  thai  the  anrnngement 
of  the  oyertuie  is  written  in  notes  of  h&lf  the 
value  of  those  of  the  orchestral  score,  with  twice 
the  amoant  in  each  bar ;  except .  the  four 
characteristio  wind-chords— tonic,  dominant^  sub- 
dominant;  and  tonic — ^which  are  semibreves,  as 
in  the  original,  whenever  they  occur ;  in  all  the 
rest  semiquavers  stand  for  quavers,  quavers  for 
crotchets,  orotdiets  for  minims,  etc.,  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  above  examples.  The 
change  may  possibly  have  been  made  in  the 
hope  that  the  players  would  be  more  likely 
to  hit  the  charscter  of  the  work  when  playing 
from  the  quicker  looking  notes ;  or  it  may  have 
been  a  vague  idea  of  conforining  to  a  Idnd  of 
etiquette  noticeable  in  music,  chui^  music  affect- 
ing  the  longer  looking  notes,  such  as  semibreves 
and  minims,  while  ordiestral  music  has  the  faster 
looking  notes^  such  as  quavers  (overtures  to 
'Coriolan,'  *  Leonoze^*  *  Fidelio,'  '  Jessonda,'etc.). 
and  pianoforte  music  descends  to  semiquavers — 
as  though  to  mark  the  relative  dmees  of  dignity. 

The  pianoforte  arrangement  of  the  scherzo  of 
the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  *  abounds  with 
happy  devices  for  avoiding  rapid  repetitions,  and 
for  expressing  contrasts  of  wind  and  strings,  and 
imitating  the  effect  of  many  orchestral  parts  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  put  into  the  arrangement 
in  their  entirety.  One  of  the  happiest  passages 
in  the  whole  work  is  the  arrangement  of  Uie 
passage  on  the  tonic  pedal  at  the  end  of  this 
movement. 


(<?  pedal,  pizxieaH  basH,  a$id  Conii  and  Trombe  on  first 

beat  qfeach  bar.) 

Prhno 


it'ii'i  i 


Mendelssohn  often  takes  the  freedom  of  slightly 
altering  the  details  of  a  quick  passage  in  order 
to  ^ve  it  greater  interest  as  a  pianoforte  figure ; 
which  seems  to  be  a  Intimate  development  of 
the  theory  of  the  relative  idiomatic  modes  of 
expression  of  different  instruments,  and  its  adap- 
tation to  details. 

The^  method  most  frequently  adopted  by  him 
to  imitate  the  effect  of  the  contrast  of  wind 
and  strings  in  the  eame  position,  is  to  shift  the 
figure  or  chords  of  one  of  them  an  octave  higher 
or  lower,  and  to  give  them  respectively  to  the  right 
and  left  hands,  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  music 


to  the  flnt  scene  of  the  second  act.  The  con- 
tinual altemationof  the  hands  in  the  same  position 
in  the  Intermezzo  after  the  second  act  repreaents 
the  alternation  between  violins  and  oboi,  and 
clarinets  and  flutes. 

In  the  music  to  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act 
an  important  drum  roll  is  represented  bv  a  ban 
shake  beginning  on  the  semitone  below  the  prin- 
cipal note,  whidi  is  much  happier  than  the  usual 
method.  In  these  respects  Mendelssohn's  princi- 
ples of  arrangement  accord  with  those  of  Bach 
and  Beethoven,  differing  only  in  those  respeds 
of  treatment  of  detail  which  are  the  resalt  of  a 
more  refined  sense  of  the  qualities  of  the  piano- 
forte arising  horn  the  long  and  general  cultiyik 
tion  of  that  instrument. 

A  still  further  development  in  this  direction  is 
found  in  the  arrang^nent  by  Herr  Brahms  of 
his  pianoforte  quintett  in  F  minor  (op.  .^4)  as 
a  sonata  for  two  pianofortes.  In  this  the  oiain 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  b;«  lance  the  work 
of  the  two  pianofortes.  Sometimes  the  first 
pianoforte,  and  sometimes  the  second  has  the 
original  pianoforte  part  for  pages  together,  and 
sometimes  for  a  few  bars  at  a  time ,  but  when* 
ever  the  nature  of  the  passages  admits  of  it, 
the  materials  are  distributed  evenly  between 
the  two  instruments.  There  are  some  changes- 
such  as  the  addition  of  a  bar  in  two  places  in  the 
first  movement,  and  the  change  of  an  accidental 
in  the  last — ^which  must  be  referred  to  critical 
considerations,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
arrangement. 

The  technical  changes  in  the  arrangement  an 
the  occasional  development  of  a  free  inner  part 
out  of  the  materiab  of  the  original  witboat 
further  change  in  the  harmonies  the  filling  up 
of  rhythm-marking  chords  of  the  strings^  frequent 
reinforcement  of  the  bass  by  doubling,  and,  which 
is  especially  noticeable,  frequent  doubling  of 
both  melodies  and  parts  of  important  figures.  It 
is  this  latter  pecuUarity  whicJi  especially  marks 
the  adaptation  of  oertain  tendencies  of  modern 
pianoforte-playing  to  arrangement, — the  tendency, 
namely,  to  double  all  the  parts  possible,  to  fill  up 
chords  to  the  utmost,  and  to  distribute  the  notes 
over  a  wider  space,  with  gfreater  regard  to  their 
tonal  relations  than  formerly,  and  by  every  means 
to  enlai^  the  scope  and  effective  power  of  the 
instrument^  at  the  same  time  breaking  down  all 
the  obstructions  and  restrictions  which  the  old 
dogmas  of  style  in  playing  placed  in  the  way  of 
its  development. 

Another  admirable  instance  of  this  kind  is  the 
arrangement  by  Herr  Brahms  of  a  gavotte  of 
Gluok  s  in  A ;  which  however  in  its  new  farm 
is  as  much  marked  by  the  personality  of  tiie 
arranger  as  that  of  the  composer — a  dangeroos 
precedent  for  ordinary  arrangers.  , 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  adaptation 
of  the  resouioes  of  modem  pianoforte-playiBg 
to  arrangement,  is  that  by  Tausig  of  Baches 
toccata  and  fuffue  for  the  organ  in  D,  'sum 
GoDzertvortrag  frei  bearbeitet.*  The  diflSoulty  in 
such  a  case  is  to  keep  up  the  balance  of  the  en- 
laiged  scale  throughout.  Tauaig^s  perfect  mastoj 
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down  to  the  end,  where  Bach's 
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becomes 


•ad  the  result  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  per- 
fimtf  is  magnificeDt. 

The  point  which  this  arrangement    has    in 
commiOQ  with  the  foregoing  daadcal  examples, 
ii  its   remarkable    fidelity    to    the    materials 
of  tlie  original,  and  the  absence  of  irreleTant 
Batter.    ^Hie  tendency  of  high  class  modem  ar- 
nngonents  is  towards  freedom  of  interpretation ; 
and  the  oomparison  of   classical  arrangements 
with  tiieir  originals  shows  that  this  is  legitimate, 
up  to  the  point  of  imitating  the  idioms  of  one 
iutrmnent  by  the  idioms  of  another,  the  effects 
of  one  bj  the  effects  of  another.     Beyond  that 
Hes  the  danger  of  marring  the  balance  of  the 
original  works   by   undue  enlargement  of   the 
scale  of  particular  parts,  of  obscuring  the  per- 
■ooality  of  the  original  composer,   and  of  ci^ 
i|catare,~that  pitfiJl  of  ill -regulated  admira- 
tion,— ^instanoes  of  which  may  be  found  in  modem 
'tEaoacriptions,'  which  are  the  most  extreme  ad- 
vaaoe  yet  achteyed  in  the  direction  of  freedom  of 
hteipretation. 

The  Woing  is  Teiy  fitf  from  exhausting  tiie 
varieties  of  kinds  of  arrangement ;  for  since  these 
are  ahnost  as  numerous  as  the  possible  inter* 
dtaages  between  instraments  and  combinations 
of  huiteimients,  the  only  course  open  is  to  take 
topical  instances  frvm  the  best  sources  to  illustrate 
0Biieral  principles — and  these  will  be  found  to 
•pply  to  all  arrangements  which  lay  claim  to 
•rtfstie  merit.  To  take  for  instance  an  arrange- 
ment of  aa  otdieatnl  work  for  wind  band : — ^the  | 


absent  strings  will  be  represented  by  an  increased 
number  of  clarinets  of  different  calibres  and  oomi 
di  bassetto,  and  by  the  bassoons  and  increased 
power  of  brass.  But  these  cannot  answer  the 
purpose  fully,  for  the  clarinets  cannot  take  the 
higher  passages  of  the  yiolin  parts,  and  they 
will  not  stand  in  an  equally  strong  degree  of 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  band.  Consequentiy 
the  flutes  have  to  supplement  the  clarinets  in 
places  where  they  are  defident,  and  the  parts 
originally  belonging  to  them  haye  to  be  pro- 
portionately modified ;  and  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  an  effect  of  contrast^  the 
horns,  trombones,  eta  for  lower  parts,  have  to 
play  a  great  deal  more  than  in  the  original, 
Dotn  of  melody  and  accompaniment.  The  part 
of  the  oboes  will  probably  be  more  sunilar  than 
any  other,  though  it  will  need  to  be  modified 
to  retain  its  rdative  degree  of  prominence  in 
the  band.  On  the  whole  a  very  general  inter- 
change of  the  parts  of  the  instruments  becomes 
necessaiy,  which  is  done  with  due  respect  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  different  instruments, 
both  as  regards  passages  and  relative  tone 
qualities,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  mar  the 
relevancy  and  balance  of  parti  of  the  whole 
work. 

Of  arrangements  of  pianoforte  works  for  full 
orchestra,  of  which  there  are  a  few  modem 
instances,  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  unsatisfactory,  by  re:uM>n  of  the  marked 
difference  of  quality  between  pianoforte  and 
o^hestral  music.  It  is  like  trying  to  spread 
out  a  lyric  or  a  ballad  over  sufficient  space  to 
make  it  look  like  an  epic.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
arrangements  of  Schumann*s  'Bilder  aus  Osten* 
by  I^inecke,  and  Raff's  'Abends*  by  himself. 
Arrangements  of  pianoforte  accompaniments  are 
more  justifiable,  and  Gi)unod*s  'Meditation*  on 
Bach*s  Prelude  in  C,  Liszt's  scoring  of  the 
accompaniment  to  Schubert's  hymn  'Die  All* 
macht,*  and  his  development  of  an  orchestral 
accompaniment  to  a  Polonaise  of  Weber's  out 
of  the  materials  of  the  original,  without  marring 
the  Weberish  personality  of  the  work,  are  bo^ 
greatly  to  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the 
works  for  concert  purposes.  The  question  of 
the  propriety  of  eking  out  one  work  with  portions 
of  another  entirely  independent  one — as  Liszt 
has  done  in  the  Introduction  to  his  version  of 
this  Polon;use — belongs  to  what  may  be  called 
the  morale  of  arrangement,  and  need  not  be 
touched  upon  here.  Nor  can  we  notice  such 
adaptations  as  that  of  Palestrina's  '  Misea  Pape 
Marcelli' — originally  written  for  6  voices — for 
8  and  4,  or  that  by  the  late  Vincent  Novello 
of  Wilbye's  3-part  madrigals  for  5,  6,  and  7 
voices. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  there  are  instances 
of  composers  making  very  considerable  alterations 
in  their  own  works  in  preparing  them  for  per- 
formance under  other  conditions  than  those  for 
which  they  were  originally  written,  such  as  the 
arrangement^  so-called,  by  Beethoven  himself  of 
his  early  Octett  for  wind  instruments  in  Eb 
(op.  103)  M  a  qnintett  for  strings  in  the  same 
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key  (op.  4)  and  MendeLnohn^s  edition  of  the 
scheno  from  his  Octett  in  Eb  (op.  20)  for  fall 
oroheBtra,  introduced  by  him  into  his  symphony 
in  C  minor — which  are  rather  new  works  founded 
on  old  materials  than  arrangements  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  They  are  moreover  exceptions 
even  to  the  practice  of  composers  themselves,  and 
do  not  come  under  the  head  of  the  general  subject 
of  arrangement.  For  however  unlimited  may  be 
the  rights  of  composers  to  alter  their  own  works, 
the  rights  of  others  are  limited  to  redistribution 
and  variation  of  detail ;  and  even  in  detail  the 
alterations  can  only  be  legitimate  to  the  degree 
which  is  rendered  indispensable  by  radical 
differences  in  the  instruments,  and  must  be 
such  as  are  warranted  by  the  quality,  proportions, 
and  style  of  the  context. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  dose  this  article  with 
a  list  of  adaptations  of  their  own  works  by  the 
composers  themselves,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
ascertained : — 

1.  Baches  arrangements  of  his  own  works  are 
numerous.  Some  of  them  have  already  been 
noticed,  but  the  following  is  a  complete  list  of 
those  indicated  in  DorffeVs  Thematic  Catalogue. 

Concerto  in  F  for  clavier  and  two  flutes  with 
4tett  aoct.  (D.  561-3),  appears  also  in  G  as 
concerto  for  violin  and  two  flutes  with  5tett 
aoct  (D.  1072-4). — Concerto  in  G  minor  for  clavier 
with  5tett  acct.  (D.  564)^  as  concerto  in  A 
minor  for  violin  with  4t(dtt  acct.  (D.  600). — 
Concerto  in  D  major  for  clavier  with  ^tett  aoct. 
(D.  570),  as  concerto  for  violin  in  £  major  with 
4tett  aoct.  (D.  603). — The  Prelude  and  Fugue  in 
A  minor  for  clavier  solo  (D.  400,  401),  appears, 
with  much  alteration,  as  ist  and  3rd  movements 
of  concerto  for  clavier,  flute,  and  violin  in  same 
key,  with  5tett  aoct.  (D.  582,  584).  The  slow 
movement  of  the  same  concerto,  in  C  (D.  583), 
is  taken  from  the  third  organ  sonata,  where  it 
stands  in  F  (D.  774),— The  fugue  in  G  minor  for 
violin  solo,  from  Sonata  1  (D.  610)  appears  in 
D  minor,  arranged  for  the  organ  (D.  821). — 
Sonata  3  for  violin  solo  in  A  minor  (D.  621-4), 
appears  in  D  minor  for  clavier  solo  (D.  108- 1 1). — 
The  prelude  in  E  for  violin  solo  to  Sonata  6  (D. 
634)  is  arranged  for  organ  and  full  orchestra  in 
D,  as  '  sinfonia '  to  the  Rathswahl  cantata  '  Wir 
danken  dir,  Grott,*  No.  29  of  the  Kirchencantaten 
of  the  Bachgesellschaft  (vol.  v.  i\  and  the  first 
movement  of  the  5th  Sonata  for  Violin  in  C  (D. 
630)  appears  as  a  separate  movement  for  Clavier 
in  (3-  (D.  141). — The  first  movement  of  the  Con- 
certo in  E  for  Clavier  appears  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  Cantata  <Gott  soil  allein';  and  the  two 
first  movements  of  the  Concerto  in  D  minor  ap- 
pear in  the  Cantata  'Wir  mtbwen  durch  viel 
Trfibsal.' 

2.  Handel  was  very  much  in  the  habit  of 
using  up  the  compositions  both  of  himself  and 
others,  sometimes  by  transplanting  them  bodily 
from  one  work  to  another — as  his  OMrn  Allelujalui 
from  the  Coronation  Anthems  into  'Debonih,* 
or  Eerl's  oigan  Canzona,  which  appears  nearly 
note  for  note  as  '  Egypt  was  glad*  m  *  Israel  in 
%ypt ' ;  and  someUmes  by  oonvemion,  aa  in  the 


*  Messiah,*  where  the  Choruses  '  His  yoke*  and 
'All  we*  are  arranged  from  two  of  his  own 
Italian  Chamber  duets,  or  in  'Israel  in  Egypt* 
where  he  laid  his  oigan  Fugues  and  an  etaAj 
Magnificat  under  large  contribution.  In  other 
parts  of '  Israel,*  and  in  the  '  Dettingen  Te  Deum' 
he  used  the  music  of  Stradella  and  Uric  with 
greater  or  less  freedom.  But  these  works  come 
under  a  di£ferent  category  from  those  of  Bach,  and 
will  be  better  examined  under  their  own  heads. 
More  to  the  present  purpose  are  his  adaptations 
of  his  Orchestral  works,  such  as  the  2nd,  3rd, 
4th,  and  5th  of  the  2nd  Set  of  Organ  Concertos, 
which  are  mere  adaptations  of  the  nth,  loth,  ist, 
and  6th  of  the  12  Concert!  Groesi  (op.  6).  No.  i 
of  the  same  set  of  Organ  Concertos  is  partly 
adapted  firom  the  6th  Sonata  or  Trio  (op.  5). 

3.  Beethoven.  The  arrangements  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  symphonies  for  two  hands,  published 
by  Steiner  at  the  same  time  with  the  scores^ 
although  not  by  Beethoven  himself,  were  looked 
through  and  corrected  by  him.  He  arranged  the 
Grand  Fu^n^e  for  String  Qnartett  (op.  133)  as  a 
duet  for  Piano.  No  other  pianoforte  arrange- 
ments by  him  are  known;  but  he  is  said  to 
have  highly  approved  of  those  of  his  symphonies 
by  Mr.  Watts.  Beethoven  however  rearranged 
several  of  his  works  for  other  combinations  of 
instruments  than  those  for  which  he  originally 
composed  them.  Op.  i,  No.  3,  pianoforte  trio, 
arranged  as  string  quintett  (op.  104).  Op.  4, 
string  quintett  (two  violins^,  arranged  from  the 
octett  for  wind  instruments  (1790^,  published 
later  as  op  103.  Op.  14,  No.  i,  pianoforte  sonata 
in  E,  arranged  aa  a  string  quartett  in  F.  Op.  16, 
quintett  for  pianoforte  and  wind  instrumenta, 
arranged  as  a  pianoforte  string  quartett.  Op.  20, 
the  Septett,  arranged  as  a  trio  for  pianoforte, 
clarinet  or  violin^  and  cello  (op.  38).  Op.  36, 
symphony  No.  2,  arranged  as  a  pianoforte  trio. 
Op.  61,  violin  concerto,  arrangea  as  pianoforte 
concerto.  The  above  are  all  that  are  certainly 
by  BeeUioven.  Op.  31,  No.  i.  Pianoforte  S(>- 
nata — G,  arranged  as  a  string  quartett,  is  allowed 
by  Nottebohm  to  be  probably  by  the  composer. 
So  also  were  Op.  8,  Nottumo  for  String  Trio 
arranged  for  Pianoforte  and  Tenor  (op.  42),  and 
Op.  25,  Serenade  for  Flute.  Violin,  and  Tenor, 
arranged  for  Pianoforte  and  Flute  ^op.  41),  were 
looked  over  and  revised  by  him. 

4.  Schubert.  Arrangement  for  four  hands  of 
overture  in  C  major  'in  the  Italian  style*  (op. 
170),  everture  in  D  major,  and  overture  to 
*B<wamunde*;  and  for  two  hands  of  the  aiO>. 
companiments  to  the  Romance  and  three  choruses 
in  the  same  work.  The  song  *Der  Leidende* 
(lie!  50,  No.  2),  in  B  minor,  is  an  arrangement 
for  voice  and  piano  of  the  secomi  trio  (in  fib 
minor)  of  the  second  Entracte  of '  Rosamunde.* 

5.  Mendelssohn.  For  four  hands :  the  Octett 
(op.  ao) ;  the  '  Midaummer^s  Night's  Dream* 
overture  and  other  music ;  the  '  Hebrides*  ov^er- 
ture ;  the  overture  for  military  band  (op.  24.)  ; 
the  andante  and  variations  in  Bb  (op.  83  a\ 
originally  written  for  two  hands,  ^or 
hands:    the  accompaniments  to  the 
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des  Ounacho,  and  to  the  95th  Psalm  (op.  46). 
He  abo  amnged  the  icherzo  fix)m  the  string 
oetett  (op.  30)  for  full  orchestra  to  replace  the 
minaet  and  trio  of  his  symphonj  in  C  minor 
on  the  occasion  of  its  performance  by  the  Phil- 
haiXDonio  Socie^,  as  noticed  above. 

6.  Schumann.  Fur  four  hands :  Overture, 
idieno,  and  finale ;  Symphony  No.  a  (C  major) ; 
Overtnre  to '  Hermann  und  DcHrothea.*  Madame 
Sehamaim  has  arranged  the  quintett  (op.  44)  for 
Ibar  hands,  and  the  aooompaniments  to  the  opera 
of' Genoreva'  for  two  hands. 

7.  Brahms  has  arranged  Noe.  i,  3,  and  6 
flf  his  '  Ungarische  Tanze/  originally  published 
as  piano  pieces  for  four  hands,  for  full  orchestra. 
He  has  iJso  arranged  his  piano  string  quintett 
(op.  34)  as  a  'Sonata*  for  four  hamhi  on  two 
piaaoi;  and  his  two  Orchestral  Serenades  for 
Piano,  k  quatre  mains.  [G.  H.  H.  P.] 

ARBIAGA,  Juan  Cbisostomo  d',  bom  at 
BiUrio  1808,  a  violinist  and  composer  of  great 
promise.  When  a  mere  child,  without  having 
leant  even  the  elements  of  harmony,  he  wrote 
a  Spaaiah  opera,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was 
unt  to  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris  to  study  the 
violin  nnder  BaiUot  and  harmony  under  Fetis. 
la  two  years  he  became  a  learned  contrapuntist, 
and  wrote  an  '  £t  vitam  ventnri*  in  eight  parts, 
which  Cherubini  is  said  to  have  pronounced  a 
BMster^ieoe.  (F^tis.)  On  his  premature  death, 
of  decline,  at  Marseilles  in  1826.  this  gifted 
artiicfe  ]ef(  three  qnatuors  for  the  violin  (Paris, 
1834)  — oooipoeitioziB  deserving  to  be  better 
^Bown— an  overture,  a  symphony,  and  many 
other  onpubliahed  works.  [M.  C.  C] 

ABRIGONI,    Carlo,    a    lutenist»   bom   at 

Horenoe  at   the    beginning    of   last    century, 

whose  onfy  claim  to  notice  is  his  possible  anta- 

piumi  to  HandeL      He  ia  said  by  F^tis  and 

Schoeidur  to  have  been  engaged,  with  Porpora^ 

M  eonposer  to  the  theatre  at  Linooln*s  Inn,  which 

was  itorted  aa  an  opposition  to  Handel  in  1 734, 

aadtohave  produced  there  in  that  year  an  opera 

caOed  'Fernando*    without  success;   but  it  is 

>B?QaBble  to  discover  on  what  this  ia  grounded. 

mt  Arrigoni  was  in  London  at  or  about  that 

<iate  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  since  a  volume 

^  his  'Cantate  da  Camera*  was  published  there 

|a  1732 ;  and  in  Arbutbnot*s  satire  '  Harmony 

»  an  Uproar,'  the  'King  of  Arragon*  is  men- 

booed  amongst  Handel*s  opponents,  a  name  which 

Bnzney  ('Commemoration  )  explains  to  mean 

AnigonL    But  on  the  other  hand  the  impression 

he  made  must  have  been  very  small,  and  bia 

flpera  becomes  more  than  doubtful,  for  the  names 

neither  of  Arrigoni  nor  Fernando  are  found  in 

the  histories  of  Barney  or  Hawkins,  in  the  MS. 

B^gister  of  Colmao,  in  the  newspapers  of  the 

penod,  nor  in  any  other  sources  to  which  the 

writer  has  had  access.    It  is  in  accordance  with 

ftif  that  Arrigoni  is  mentioned  hy  Chrysander 

n  OQoneetion    with    ArbuthnoVs    satire    only 

('Kindel,*  ii.  343). 

In  1738,  taking   a   leaf  ont  of   his   great 
•Btagoiiai's  book,   ha    piroduoed    an    oratorio 
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called  'Esther,*  at  Vienna^  after  which  he 
appears  to  have  retired  to  Tuscany,  and  to 
have  died  there  about  1743.  [G.] 

ARSIS  Aim  THESIS.  Terms  used  both  in 
music  and  in  prosody.  They  are  derived  from 
the  Greek.  Arsis  is  from  the  verb  alpot  (toUoy 
I  lift  or  raise),  and  marks  the  elevation  of  the 
voice  in  singing,  or  the  hand  in  beating  time. 
The  depression  which  follows  it  is  call^  Biait 
{depoHHo  or  remisaio). 

When  applied  to  beating  time,  arsis  indicates 
the  strong  beat,  and  thesis  the  weak:  for  the 
ancients  beat  time  in  exactly  the  reverse  way  to 
ours,  lifting  the  hand  for  the  strong  beat  and 
letting  it  fidl  for  the  weak,  whereas  we  make 
the  doMrn  beat  for  the  strong  accents,  and  raise 
our  hand  for  the  others. 

When  applied  to  the  v(nce,  a  subject,  counter' 
point,  or  fiigue,  are  said  to  be  'per  thesin,'  when 
the  notes  ascend  from  grave  to  acute;  'per 
arsin*  when  they  descend  from  acute  to  grave, 
for  here  again  the  ancient  application  of  the 
ideas  of  height  or  depth  to  music  was  appM*encly 
the  reverse  of  our  own. 

A  fugue  'per  arsin  et  thesin*  is  the  same 
thing  as  a  fugue  'by  inversion,*  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  a  fugue  in  which  the  answer  to  the  subject 
is  made  by  contrary  motion.  (See  Fugub, 
Canon,  Inversion,  and  Subject).  The  terms 
arsis  and  thesis  may  be  regarded  as  virtually 
obsolete,  and  are  practically  useless  in  these 
days.  [F.  A.  G.  0.] 

ARTARIA.  A  well-known  music-publishing 
firm  in  Vienna^  the  founders  of  which  were 
Cesare,  Domenioo,  and  Giovanni  Artaria^  three 
brothers  from  Blevio  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  who 
settled  in  Vienna  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1750.  In  1770  the  privilege  of  the  Empress 
was  granted  to  Carlo,  the  son  of  Cesare,  and  his 
cousins,  to  establish  an  art  business  in  Vienna. 
To  the  sale  of  engravings,  maps,  and  foreign 
music,  was  added  in  1776  a  music  printing  press, 
the  first  in  Vienna,  from  which  two  years  later 
issued  the  first  publications  of  the  firm  of  Artaria 
and  Co.  At  the  same  time  appeared  the  first  of 
their  catalogues  of  music,  since  continiied  from 
time  to  time.  From  the  year  1780  a  succession 
of  works  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and 
other  composers,  were  published  by  the  firm, 
which  is  in  full  activity  at  the  present  day.  A 
branch  house  was  founded  at  Mayence  in  1 793 
by  the  brothers  of  Pas|uale  Artaria;  this  was 
afterwards  extended  to  Mannheim,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  bookselling  house  of  Fontaine, 
under  the  name  of  Domenioo  Artaria.  In  1 793 
the  Vienna  firm  united  with  Cappi  and  Mollo, 
who  however  shortly  afterwards  dissolved  the 
association,  and  stiurted  houses  of  their  own, 
Cappi  again  subsequently  joinmg  with  Tobias 
Haslinger,  and  Mollo  with  Diabelli.  In  i8oa 
the  business  came  into  the  hands  of  Domenico, 
a  son-in-law  of  Carlo.  Under  his  management 
the  business  reached  its  climax,  and  the  house 
was  the  resort  of  all  the  artists  ot  the  city.  His 
valuable  collection  of  autographs  by  Mozart, 
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Ettydn,  BAathoven,  and  other  rnmoai  compo«en>, 
VH  known  &r  and  wide,  though  in  couree  of 
time  itk  groAt  meAAure  disparfled.  Domonioo  died 
on  July  5,  1B43,  and  the  biuinea  bu  been  cai^ 
lied  on  since  under  the  old  same  by  hU  Km 
Auguat.  Haydn  was  for  many  yean  in  most 
intimate  rulatians  with  Artaiia  and  Co.  What 
they  published  for  Beethoven  may  be  seen  in  the 
fulleat  detail  in  Kottebohm's  catalo^e  of  the 
worka  of  the  gmti  composer.  [C.  F.  P.] 

ABTAXERXES,  an  opera  in  three  act* 
CompoBed  by  Dr.  Ame.  the  words  translated 
from  Uatutuio'i  '  Artasenw,'  probably  hy  Arne 
himself.  Produced  at  Coeent  Garden  Theatre 
Feb.  1,  1761,  and  long  a  &voutita  juece  oi 
London  boards. 

ABTEAGA.  Stktaho,  a  learned  J^nit, 
about  1750  at  Madrid.  On  the  suppnnon  of 
the  order  he  went  to  Italy  and  became  ■  membv 
of  tbe  Academy  of  Fadua.  He  afterwards 
redded  at  Bologna,  and  there  made  the  ao- 
quaintance  of  Padre  IdjlRltnl.  at  whan  instance 
he  investigated  the  rise  and  pragren  of  the 
Italian  stage.  His  work,  entitled  '  Bivoluiioni 
del  teatro  muric^  Italiano,  dalla  no  origins 
fine  al  prwente^'  [two  vols.,  17S3)  is  of  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  music.  A  second 
edition,  in  three  vols.,  appeand  at  Venice  in 
1785.  Hb  also  lea  behind  him  a  MS.  treatiBe 
on  Uie  thythm  of  the  ancients,  of  which  howevra' 
all  traces  have  disappeared.  [P.  O.] 

ART  OF  FUGUE.  THE  (Bis  Eunt  dtr 
Page),  a  woric  of  Sebastian  ^h's.  In  which 
the  art  of  fugns  and  counterpoint  is  taught, 
not  bj  rules  but  in  examples.  It  was  written 
in  1749.  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  is  ther 
the  last  legacy  of  his  immense  genius  and 
perieuce.  The  work  consists  of  sixteen  fugues — 
or  in  Bach's  language  *  counterpoints* — and  four 
oanons,  for  one  pianoforte,  and  two  fugues  for 
two  [oanofbitea,  all  on  one  theme 
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and  was  published  by  Maq>uis  in  175)  at  four 
thalera.  with  the  addition  at  the  end  of  a  Chnali^ 
*  Wenn  wir  in  hochsten  Nothen  nnd.'  in  four 

Cin  florid  oountopiHnt,  which  !■  ssid  to  have 
dictated  by  the  master  to  his  aon-in-1sv 
Altnikol  very  shortly  befoie  lis  depsiiuie,  and  it 
thus  his  'Nunc  dimitlu.'  This  ohorale,  which 
has  no  apparent  connection  with  the  fiiecediiig 
portion,  is  in  Q  major ;  it  is  omitted  in  the  edj' 
tions  of  Nageli  and  Peters,  but  will  be  fbnnd 
in  Beckm's  ■  J.  S.  Bach's  vierstimmige  Eirchcm- 
gesange'  [I«ipiig,  1843I, 

Thirty  copes  only  of  the  work  were  printed 


Sept.  14,  1766,  in  a  highly  characteristio  ad- 
vertisement, offered  them  for  sale  at  any  reasm- 
abla  piioe.  What  became  of  them  is  aot  known. 
There  are  two  madam  editjcms — that  of  Nagdi 
of  Zorich  (iSojX  published  at  the  inatigatkn 
of  C.  M.  von  Weber,  a  splendid  oUong  fblio, 
with  the  fugues  engraved  both  in  score  and  in 
oompnesed  anangement ;  and  that  of  Peten 
(1839),  edited  by  CEemy.  Neither  of  these  his 
the  Chorale ;  but  (he  latter  of  the  two  conluBS 
the  'Thema  regium*  and  the  'RiDerra'  from  tbe 
'  Musikalischcs  Opfbr.'  An  sioellent  analysis 
of  the  work  is  Hauptmann's  '  Erlauterangen,' 
eta,,  originally  prefixed  to  Cmny's  edition,  bvt 
to  be  had  separately  ^Peten,  1841).  [O.] 

ARTUSI,  O1OTA8HI  MiBU,  bom  at  Bohigna 
in  the  second  half  of  the  i6tb  rentuiy,  was  a 
canon  of  San  Salvatore,  Venice,  a  learned 
musician,  and  a  coneervative  of  the  staundiat 
Older,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  combatting  tlia 
innovations  of  the  then  'music  of  the  fuWnL* 
His  'Arte  del  contrapunto  ridotto  in  tavide' 
was  published  in  158D  and '89  (translated  into 
German  by  Froet),  but  his  principal  works  are 
controversial,  '  Ddle  imperlezioni  delle  muno 
modema,'  1600  and  1603,  directed  against 
Monteverde's  use  of  nnprepaied  sevenths  and 
ninths ;    '  Diieea  rsgionata   della  senieoaa  data 

1604  ;  '  Consideraiione  MusiaUi,'  1607.      Aitnrf 
was  active  also  as   a  compoeer;    he   puhlishad 
'Canionette'  for  four  voices,  and   a  'Cutsta 
Domino'  of  his  will  be  found  in  the  Tinceoli    ; 
collection  dedicated  to  ScHlRl.  [F.  G.]    , 

ARWIDSSON.  Adolf  IwAB,  bom  in  1791  at  '■ 
Padnjoki  in  Finland  1  professor  of  history  at  tfa*  ' 
university  of  Abo  from  1817  to  1811,  when  he 
was  banished  by  the  Russian  government  for  t^ 
political  article.  He  retired  to  Stockholm,  and 
was  u>painted  keeper  of  the  royxl  library.  Ha 
edited  a  moat  intareeting  collection  of  Swediilt 
national  songs. '  Svenska  Fomsanger,'  in  3  vdi^ 
(Stookhobii,  1S34.  1S37,  snd  1S41),  wliicb  fbrmc 
a  contdnuntion  of  the  'Svenska  Folkviaor'  of 
Gwjer  and  A&eUus.  IIS,  C.  C] 

ASANTSCHFWSKT,  Hiohxe.  Vok,  bom 
1S39  at  Maeoow,  sinoe  186.1  director  of  the  Co» 
serratoire  de  Huaqoe  at  St  Peter^nirg,  osmi  tt 
'  s  most  cnltiTated  of  living  ituadan  moaidaB^ 

lenwdubla  tat  tba  <Uicats  finish  of  dictta 
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and  form  which  chancterises  las  oomporitioiiB, 
as  wdil  as  for  the  extensiye  range  of  his  know- 
ledge in  mosical  matters  genenUly.     He  oom- 
pleted  his  edacation  in  counterpoint  and  compo- 
ation  mider  Hanptnumn  and  Richter  «t  Leipslc 
between  the  years  1861  and  1864,  and  lived 
diumg  some  years  subsequently,  alternately  at 
Paris  and  at  St.  Petersburg.    He  has  acquired 
a  reputation  among  book-collectors  as  the  pos* 
sensor  of  one  of  ^e  finest  private  libraries  of 
works  upon  music  in  Europe.   Among  his  printed 
compositions  the  folkwing  should  be  noted  :  op. 
2,  Swiata  in  B  minor  for  pianoforte  and  violon- 
oeUo ;  op.  10^  Trio  in  F  sharp  minor  for  piano 
and    strings;    op.   I3,    Fest-Polonaise  for  two 
pianofortes;    Passatempo   for   piano   d    quatre 
mains.  [E«  D.] 

ASCANIO  IN  ALBA.  A  'theatrical  seie- 
nade'  in  two  acts  (overture  and  twenty-four 
nmnbers),  composed  by  Mozart  at  Milan,  Sept. 
1771,  for  the  betrothal  of  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
"rinoefls  Maria  of  Modena.  First 
Oct.  17,  1771  (Kochd,  No.  ill). 

ASCENDING  SCALE.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
(he  minor  scale  adopted  in  modem  music,  that 
its  fixm  is  frequently  varied  by  accidental  chro- 
matic alieratioos,  to  satisfy  what  are  assumed  to 
be  the  requirements  of  the  ear;  and  as  these 
alteratioos  most  commonly  take  place  in  ascend- 
ing passages,  it  is  usual,  in  elementary  works,  to 
give  different  forms  of  the  minor  s(»le»  for  as- 
cending and  descending. 

For  fTsmplft,  the  nonnal  fonn  of  the  scale  of 
A  minor  is 
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and  in  desoendin^^,  as  here  shown,  the  progressions 
natural  and  proper. 


Bui  if  the  motion  take  place  in  the  reverse 
dirBctioOy  thus— 

No.  I. 
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id  that  the  succession  of  the  upper  notes 
approaching  the  key  note  A,  do  not  give  the 
which  ought  to  correspond  to  our  modem 
It  is  argued  that  the  penultimate  note, 
th,  being  the  leading  or  tentibU  note  of 
key,  ought  to  be  only  a  semitone  distant 
it,  as  is  customary  in  all  well-defined  keys  ; 
tiuU,  in  foct,  unless  this  is  done,  the  tonality 
properly  determined.  This  reason  has  led 
tike  anridmital  sharpening  of  the  seventh  in 
thus— 

No.  3. 
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Hoi  bore  there  is  another  thing  objected  to ; 

tuanely,    the  wide  interval  of  tbree  semitones 

'  .anniented  second)  between  the  sixth  and  the 

fifch,  SllaodGfcwhksh  it  is  said  is  abrupt  and 
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unnatural,  and  this  has  led  to  the  sharpening  of  the 
sixth  also,  thus— 

No.  3. 
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to  make  the  progression  more  smooth  and  r^ular. 
This  is  the  succession  of  notes  usually  given  as 
the  amending  minor  $ecUe* 

The  first  alteration — namely,  the  sharpening  of 
the  leading  note— is  no  doubt  required  if  the  per- 
fect modem  tonality  is  to  be  preserved,  for  no 
doubt  an  ascending  passage,  thus— 


would  give  rather  the  impression  of  the  key  of  C 
or  of  F  than  that  of  A. 

But  the  necessity  for  sharpening  the  iixth  is 
by  no  means  so  obvious ;  it  may  no  doubt 
be  smoother,  but  the  interval  of  the  augmented 
second  is  one  so  familiar  in  modem  music,  as  to 
form  no  imperative  reason  for  the  change.  Hence 
this  rule  is  frequently  disregarded^  and  the  form 
marked  No«  2  is  very  conunonly  used,  both  for 
ascending  and  descending. 

We  may  instance  the  fine  unison  passage  in  the 
last  movement  of  Schumann*s  Symphony,  No.  i : — 
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where  not  only  does  the  peculiar  rhythm  give 
a  most  striking  original  effect  to  the  common 
succession  of  notes,  but  the  strong  attention  drawn 
to  the  objectionable  augmented  interval,  shows 
how  effectivdy  genius  may  set  at  nought  conmion- 
plaoe  ideas  as  to  musical  propriety.  [W.  P.] 

ASCHEB,  Joseph,  was  bom  in  London,  1831, 
and  died  there  1869.  A  foshionable  pianist,  and 
composer  of  drawing-room  pieces.  He  was 
taught  by  Moscheles,  and  followed  his  master  to 
the  Conservatorium  at  Leipzig.  His  successful 
career  b^gan  in  Paris,  where  he  was  nominated 
court  pianist  to  the  Empress  Eugenie,  an  honour 
which  appears  to  convey  considerable  business 
advantage  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly a  coveted  title. 

Uis  compositions  amount  to  above  a  hundred 
$alon  pieces  —  mazurkas,  gallops,  nocturnes, 
etudes,  transcriptions,  etc. — well  written  and 
effective,  of  moderate  difficulty,  and  rarely  if 
ever  wilhout  a  certain  elegant  grace  and  finish. 
Among  the  best  are  'La  perle  du  Nord'  and 
'  Dozia,*  both  mazurkas,  and  '  liCS  gouttes  d*eau,* 
an  etude.  Ascher  believed  in  himself,  and  in  his 
earlier  compositions  at  least,  offered  his  best; 
but  the  dissipated  habits  he  gradually  fell  into 
ruined  both  Ids  health  and  his  taste.         [E.  D.] 

ASHE,  Andrew,  was  bom  at  lisbum  in 
Ireland,  about  the  year  1759.  Before  he  had 
completed  his  ninth  year  he  was  sent  to  England 
to  an  academy  near  Woolwich,  where  he  remained 
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more  tliaa  three  yean,  when  hia  fitther,  havinff 
experienced  a  reyeree  of  fortune,  was  oompellea 
to  recall  him  to  Ireland.  Luckily  for  him,  as  he 
stood  weeping  with  the  letter  in  his  hand.  Count 
Sentinck,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  who  was  riding 
by.  learning  the  cause  of  his  grief,  wrote  to  his 
faUier  offering  to  take  the  boy  under  his  protection. 
Ashe  accompanied  his  patron  to  Minorca,  where, 
the  loye  for  music  which  he  had  already  shown 
at  school  continuing,  he  receiyed  instruction  on 
the  yiolin.  He  next  went  with  the  Count  through 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Germany,  and  lastly 
to  Holland,  where  such  an  education  as  would 
qualify  him  to  become  his  beneCsctar's  confidential 
agent  in  the  management  of  his  estates,  was 
proyided  for  him.  But  Ashe's  mind  was  too 
strongly  attracted  towards  music  to  suffer  him 
to  attend  to  anything  else,  and  the  Count  per- 
ceiying  it  permitted  1dm  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
inclination.  He  acquired  a  general  knowledge 
of  seyeral  wind-instruments,  but  eyinced  the 
most  decided  predilection  for  the  flute,  the  study 
of  which  he  pursued  so  assiduously  that  in  the 
couse  of  a  few  years  he  became  the  admiration 
of  Holland.  Quitting  the  roof  of  Count  Bentinck 
he  engaged  himself  as  chamber  musician  at 
Brussels,  first  to  Lord  TorriUgton,  and  next  to 
Lord  Dillon.  About  1778  he  obtained  the  post 
of  principal  flute  at  the  opera-house  of  Brussels. 
About  1783  he  returned  to  Lreland,  where  he 
was  engaged  at  the  concerts  giyen  at  the  Rotunda, 
Dublin.  In  1 79 1  Salomon  engaged  him  for  the 
conocxts  giyen  by  him  in  Hanoyer  Square,  at 
which  Haydn  was  to  produce  his  gnmd  symphonies, 
and  he  made  his  appearance  at  &e  second  concert, 
on  February  24, 179  a.  when  he  played  a  concerto 
of  his  own  composifcion  with  decided  success.  He 
soon  became  engaged  at  most  of  the  leading 
concerts,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Monzani  was 
appointed  principal  flute  at  the  Italian  opera. 
In  1799  ^6  married  Miss  Comer,  a  pupil  of 
Bauzzini,  who,  as  Mrs.  Ashe,  was  for  many  years 
the  principal  singer  at  the  Bath  concerts,  the 
direction  of  which  after  the  death  of  Rauzzini 
in  18 10,  was  confided  to  Ashe.  After  conduct* 
ing  these  concerts  with  considerable  ability  for 
twelye  years.  Ashe  relinquished  the  direction 
in  1822,  haying  during  the  last  four  years  of 
his  management  been  a  considerable  loser  by 
them.  Mrs.  Ashe  first  appeared  at  the  Concert 
of  Ancient  Music  in  1807  and  also  sung  in  the 
oratorios.  Two  of  Ashe's  daughters,  one  a  harpist 
and  the  other  a  pianist,  performed  in  London 
in  1821.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ASHLEY,  John,  a  performer  on  the  bassoon 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  In  1 784  he  was 
assistant  conductor,  under  Joah  Bates,  at  the 
commemoration  of  Handel  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, where  his  name  also  appears  as  playing  the 
double  bassoon,  employed  to  strengthen  the  bass 
of  the  choruses.  In  1 795  he  undertook  the  di- 
rection of  the  Lent '  oratorios '  at  Coyent  Garden. 
These  performances,  which  took  place  on  the 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent,  were  originated 
by  Handel,  under  whose  direction,  and  after* 
wards  that  of  Smith  and  Arnold,  they  were  cor- 
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reotly  diwrfgnatad — ^fthat  is,  they  oonsiBtfld  of  aa 
entire  oratorio  or  musical  drama.  Under  Ash- 
ley*s  management  this  character  was  lost^  and 
the  performances  (with  few  exceptions)  were 
made  up  of  selections,  including  every  dass  of 
music,  sacred  and  secular,  'in  most  admired 
disorder.*  It  was  at  these  oratorioB  that  Braham 
obtained  celebrity  by  his  fine  rendering  of 
sacred  music.  For  many  years  Ashley  and 
his  four  sons  yisited  diffiarent  parts  of  Kngland, 
giying  what  they  called '  Grand  Musical  Festivala' 
The  father  and  sons  performed  themselyee,  and 
with  some  popular  singer,  and  a  little  provincial 
help,  they  oontriyed  to  interest  the  public,  and 
to  fill  thdr  own  pockets.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Boyce,  Ashley  bought  the  plates  of  his  'Cathe- 
dral Music,*  and  the  second  edition  (1788)  bean 
his  name  as  the  publisher.   He  died  in  1805. 

AsHLBT,  General,  his  eldest  son,  was  a  pupil 
of  Giardini  and  Barthelemon,  and  a  fkir  performer 
on  the  yiolin,  of  which  instrument  he  was  con- 
sidered an  excellent  judge.  He  was  scaroelj 
known  out  of  his  father*s  orchestra.  He  died  in 
1 818.  Ashley,  Charles  Jane,  bom  in  1773, 
was  a  perfonner  of  considerable  excellence  on  the 
yioloncello.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother,  'the 
Greneral '  (as  he  was  always  called),  he  carried 
on  the  oratorios  after  his  &ther*s  death.  He 
had  great  reputation  aa  an  aooompanyist,  and 
was  considered  seoond  only  to  Undley.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Glee  Club  in  1 793, 
an  original  member  of  the  Philhannonic  Society, 
and  for  some  years  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Musicians.  Nearly  twenty  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  in  the  rules  of  the  £Ling*s  Bendi 
Prison.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  career  (when 
nearly  70),  he  became  the  proprietor  of  the  TivnU 
Gardens,  Margate,  the  anxieties  of  which  under 
taking  hastened  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
Aug.  20, 1843.  Another  of  Aahley*s  aons.  Jobs 
James, bom  1 771,  was  a  pupil  of  Johann  Schroeter. 
and  a  good  organ  and  pianoforte  player.  He  ii 
remembered  as  an  excellent  singing-master,  num- 
bering among  his  pupils  Mrs.  Vaughan,  Mrk 
Salmon,  Master  Elliot  (afterwards  the  glee  com- 
poser), Charles  Smith,  ftc.    He  died  Jan  5,18x5. 

AsHLET,  Richard,  was  a  yiola  perfonner,  con- 
nected with  the  principal  orchestras  in  I/>ndon 
and  the  proyinces.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
career.  He  was  bom  in  I775»  and  died  in 
1837.  [E.F.R.] 

ASHLEY.  John,  known  as  •  Ashley  of  Bath,' 
was,  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  a  performer 
on  the  bassoon,  and  a  yocalist  in  his  natiye  dty. 
He  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  writer  and 
composer  of  a  large  number  of  songs  and  balladi 
(between  the  years  1780  and  1830),  many  of 
which  acquired  considerable  popularity.  He  ii 
also  deserving  of  notice  as  the  author  of  two 
ingenious  pamphlets  in  answer  to  Mr.  Ridiard 
Clark*s  work  on  ihe  origin  of  our  Natiooal 
Anthem : — '  Reminiscences  and  Obseryations  re- 
specting the  Origin  of  God.  save  the  King/  1827; 
<A  Letter  to  Uie  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  supple- 
mentary to  the  Observations,  etc*  1828,  both 
published  at  Bath.  [E.  F.  B4 
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ASHWELL,  Tbovab,  a  cathedral  miuioiaii 
in  the  middle  of  ihe  i6th  century,  who  adhered 
to  the  Bomiah  faith,  and  some  of  whose  motets 
nfll  remain  amongst  the  MSS.  in  the  Music 
School  at  Ox&id.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ASLOU,  Bonifacio,    bom    at   Correggio, 

April  30,  1769;  began  to  study  at  five  years 

of  ag&    Before  eight  he  had  written  several 

mams,  and  a  concerto  for  pianoforte.    At  ten 

he  went  to  study  at  Parma  under  Morigi.    After 

a  jwaoej  to  Venice,  where  he  enjoyed  his  first 

paUie  suooen,  he  was  made  maestro  di  capella 

at  hia  native  town.    By  eighteen  he  had  oom- 

poaed  five  TnasHew,   twenty-four  pieces  for  the 

chorch  and   the    theatre,    and    a    number   of 

iutnunental  pieces.    In  1787  he  changed  his 

Rodence  to  Turin,   where  he  remained    nine 

yean,  composing  five  cantatas  and  instrumental 

moac    In  1796  he  accooipanied  the  Duchess 

Gherardim  to  Venice,  and  remained  there  till 

1799,  when  he  removed  to  Milan,  and  in  1810 

to  Pttia.    ^ere  he  continued  in  the  service  of 

the  empreea  Marie  Louise  till  July  1813.    On 

theiUl  of  the  empire  Asioli  returned  to  Cor- 

nggio,  and  died  there  May  26, 1 832.    Besides  his 

oompoaitions  he  published  a  '  Trattato  d*armonia 

e  d'aocompegiamento ; '  a  book  of  dialogues  on 

the  same;  '  Oaservazioni  sul  temperamento,  etc. ; 

aad  'DiaiDganno'  on  the  same.    His  principal 

work  is  '  II  Maestro  di  composizione.'    All  these 

works  are  written  with  accuracy  and  a  dear  and 

biilliaat  style.    Asioli's  biography  was  written 

by  Coli,  a  priest  of  Corr^ggio,  under  the  title 

of  <Vito  di  B.  AaoH,'  etc.  (Milan :  Bicordi, 

18^4).  IF.  G.] 

ASOLA,  or  ASUXA,  Giovanni  Matteo,  bom 

U  Verona  in  the  latter  ludf  of  the  i6th  century ; 

prieit  and  oompoeer  of  church  music  and  madrigals. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  figured  basses. 

1a  1592  he  joined  other  composers  in  dedicating 

*  ooOection  of  Psalms  to  Palestrina. 

ASPULL,  George,  bom  in  18 14,  at  a  veiy 
m^  age  manifested  an  extraordinary  capacity 
u  a  pianoforte  player.  At  eight  years  of  age, 
notwithstanding  thitt  the  smallnftss  of  his  hands 
was  soeh  that  he  could  not  reach  an  octave,  so  as 
to  preaa  down  the  two  keys  simultaneously  with- 
out great  difficulty,  and  then  only  with  the  right 
lund,  he  had  attained  such  proficiency  as  to  be 
*h]e  to  periurm,  the  most  difficult  compositions  of 
Kajkbranner,  Moschdes,  Hummel,  and  Gzemy, 
l^Bodea  the  concertos  of  Handel,  and  the  fugues 
of  Bach  and  Scarlatti,  in  a  manner  almost  ap- 
goidnng  the  exoellenoe  of  the  best  professors. 
He  also  sang  with  considerable  taste.  As  he 
grew  older,  his  improvonent  was  such  as  to  lead 
to  the  expectatioii  that  he  would  eventually  take 
A  place  amongst  the  most  distinguished  pianists. 
These  hopes  were,  however,  disappointed,  by  his 
death  from  a  pulmonary  disease,  at  the  age  of 
ejghtoen.  He  died  Aug.  30,  1832,  at  Leam* 
h^ton,  and  was  bniied  two  days  afterwards  at 
Kottin^iuun.  Aspull  left  several  manuscript 
MmpositioiiB  far  ti^  pianofitvte,  which  were  sub- 
•equently  pnbiiahed,  with  his  portrait  prefixed, 


under  the  title  of  '  Geoige  Aspull^s  posthumous 
Works  for  the  Pianoforte/  [W.  H.  H.] 

ASSAI  (Ital.),  'Very';  e.g.  'Allegro  assai,' 
very  fast ;  '  Animato  aasai,*  with  great  animation; 
*  Maestoso  assai,'  with  much  m&jesty,  etc. 

ASSMAYER,  Ignaz,  bom  at  Salzburg,  Feb. 
II,  1790 :  in  1808  organist  of  St.  Peter's  in  that 
city,  where  he  wrote  his  oratorio  '  Die  Siindfluth' 
(the  Deluge),  and  his  cantata  '  Worte  der  Weihe.' 
In  1815  he  removed  to  Vienna;  in  1824  became 
organist  to  the  Scotch  church ;  in  1825  Imperial 
organist ;  in  1838  vice,  and  in  1846  chie^  Kapell- 
meister to  the  court.  He  died  Aug.  31,  1862. 
His  principal  oratorios — 'Das  Gelubde*  (the 
Vow);  'Saul  und  David,'  and  'Saul's  Tod'— 
were  firequently  performed  by  the  *  Tonkunstler- 
Societat,  of  which  Assmayer  was  conductor  for 
fifteen  years.  Besides  theue  larger  works  he 
composed  fifteen  masses,  two  requiems,  a  Te 
Deum,  and  various  smaller  church  pieoea^  as  well 
as  nearly  sixty  secular  oompodtions.  These  last 
are  all  published.  His  music  is  correct  and  fluent, 
but  wanting  in  invention  and  force.       [C.  F.  P.] 

ASTON,  Hdoh,  was  an  organist  and  church 
composer  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  A  '  Te 
Deum'  for  five  voices  and  a  motet  for  six  voioes 
composed  by  him  are  preserved  in  the  Mudo 
School  at  Oxford.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ASTORGA,  Emanuelb  Baron  d',  bom  at 
Palermo  in  1 68 1  (F^tis  pretends  to  give  the  day  of 
his  birth).  He  began  ^e  serious  business  of  life 
by  witnessing  the  execution  of  his  father,  the 
Marchese  Gapece  da  Koffrano,  who  was  captain 
of  a  mercenary  troop,  and  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold along  with  several  Sicilian  nobles  after  an 
unsuccessful  ^meute  against  the  power  of  Spain. 
In  the  agony  of  this  terrible  occasion  his  mother 
actually  died,  and  the  child  himself  fiiinted  away. 
After  a  time  the  orphan  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Princess  Undni,  maid  of  honour  to  the  wife 
of  Philip  V,  who  placed  him  in  the  convent  of 
Astorga  in  Spain.  In  this  asylum  it  was  that 
he  completed  the  musical  education  which  there 
is  reason  to  believe  he  had  commenced  under 
Francesco  Scarlatti  at  Palermo.  He  quitted  it 
after  a  few  years,  and  on  his  entrance  into  the 
world  obtained,  through  the  infiuence  of  his  pa- 
troness, the  title  of  Btiron  d'  Astorga.  In  1704 
he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  court 
of  Parma.  There  he  soon  became  a  favourite  for 
his  music's  sake  and  for  his  personal  gifts,  for  he 
was  a  handsome  man,  composed  wi&  ease  and 
ability,  and  sang  with  extraordinary  finiah  and 
feeling  his  own  graceful  and  origizial  melodies. 
It  is  not  otherwise  than  consonant  with  a  charac- 
ter of  which  we  have  only  slight  though  sug- 
gestive glimpses,  to  hear  that  on  the  termination 
of  his  mission  he  still  lingered  at  the  oourt  of 
Parma,  forgetful  of  his  Spanish  ties,  and  fettered 
by  a  secret  love  affiiir  with  his  pupil  Elisabetta 
Famese,  the  niece  of  the  reigning  duke.  Nor  is 
it  surprising  that  his  entertainer  should  soon 
have  found  means  to  transfer  so  dangerous  an 
ornament  of  his  palace  to  some  distant  capital. 
Accordingly  we  find  Astoiga  dismissed,  early  in 
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1 705,  wiih  a  letter  of  reoomineiidation  to  Leo- 
pold I  at  Vienna.  The  emperor  yielded  at  onoe 
to  the  fiwcinationfl  of  his  visitor,  and  would  have 
attached  him  to  his  person  had  not  his  own 
death  too  rapidly  intexrupted  his  intentions. 
Astoiga  remained  in  or  returned  to  Vienna 
during  the  reigns  of  Joseph  I  and  Charles  VI, 
and  for  many  years  led  a  romantic  life  of  travel 
and  adventure,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited 
and  revisited  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  Italy, 
reconciling  himself  on  his  way  to  the  neglected 
protectress  of  his  boyhood.  In  171 2  he  was  in 
Vienna,  and  acted  as  godfather  to  the  daughter 
of  his  friend  Galdara,  whotte  register  (May  9) 
may  still  be  seen  at  S.  Stephen^s.  In  1730  he 
reappeared  there  for  a  short  time,  and  thence  he 
finally  retired  to  Bohemia,  where  he  died,  Au- 
gust 31,  1736,  not  however,  as  usually  stated, 
in  a  monastery,  but  in  the  Schloss  Raudnitz, 
which  had  been  given  up  to  him  by  its  owner,  the 
prince  of  Lobkowitz,  and  the  archives  of  which 
contain  evidence  of  the  fact.  This  circumstance 
has  only  very  recently  been  brought  to  light. 

Among  Astorga^s  compositions  are  his  r^ 
Qowned  'Stabat  Mater,*  fw  4  voices  and  or- 
chestra, probably  composed  for  the  'Society  of 
Antient  Muaick'  of  London,  and  executed  at 
Oxford  in  1 71 3,  MS.  copies  of  the  score  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  firitish  Maseum  and  the 
imperial  libraries  of  Berlin  and  Vienna ;  and  a 
pastoral  opera  'Dafni'  (not  'Dafhe'),  composed 
and  performed  at  Barcelona  in  June  1709,  and 
probably  last  heard  at  Bredlau  in  1736,  and  to 
be  found  in  the  Hofbibliothek  at  Vienna  in  the 
Kiesewetter  collection.  A  requiem  is  also  men- 
tioned as  possibly  lying  in  the  castle  where  he 
ended  his  days.  His  name  is  also  known  by  his 
beautiful  cantatas,  of  which  a  great  number  are 
extant.  The  AbM  Santini  had  no  less  than  98 
of  these,  54  for  soprano  and  44  for  contralto,  with 
aooompaniment  for  figured  bass  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, besides  ten  composed  as  duets  for  the 
same  two  voices.  Of  the  Stabat  Mater  Haupt- 
mann  (no  indulgent  critic)  writes  ('Briefe,*  ii. 
51),  'It  is  a  lovely  thing,  ...  a  much  more  im- 
portant work  than  Pergoleid*8,  and  contains  a 
trio,  a  duet,  and  an  air,  which  are  real  master- 
pieces, wanting  in  nothing ;  neither  old  nor  new, 
but  music  for  all  times,  such  as  is  too  seldom  to 
be  met  with.'  The  work  is  published  (with 
pianoforte  accompaniment)  la  the  Peters  Collec- 
tion, and  has  been  recently  re-instrumented  by 
Franz  and  issued  by  Leuckhart.  [C.  F.  P.] 

A  TEMPO  (Ital.).  'In  time.'  When  the 
time  of  a  piece  has  been  changed,  either  tempo- 
rarily by  an  (Ki  libitam,  a  piaeere,  etc.,  or  for 
a  longer  period  by  a  piu  lento,  piu  aUegro,  or 
some  similar  term,  the  indication  a  ttmpo  shows 
that  the  rate  of  speed  is  again  to  be  that  of  the 
commencement  of  the  movement. 

ATHALIA.  The  third  of  Handel's  oratorios; 
composed  next  after '  Deborah.'  Words  by  Hum- 
phreys. The  score  was  completed  on  June  7, 
1733.  First  perfonned  at  Oxford  July  10,  1733. 
I^evived  by  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  June  30, 
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ATHALIE.  Mendelssohn  composed  overtore, 
march,  and  six  vocal  pieces  (Op.  74)  to  Racine*! 
drama.  In  the  spring  of  1 843  the  chomses  alone 
(female  voices),  with  pianoforte.  In  May  or  June 
1844,  the  overture  and  march.  Eariy  in  1845 
choruses  re-written  and  scored  for  orchestra. 
First  performed  at  Berlin,  Dec.  i,  1845 ;  in  Eng- 
land, Windsor  Castle,  Jan.  i,  1847;  Fhilhar- 
moniC|  March  12,  1 849. 

ATTACCA,  i.e.  'bej^n*  (Ital.),  when  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  movement — as  the  Scherzo  of 
Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony,  or  all  the  three 
first  movements  of  Mendelssohn's  Scotch  ditto- 
signifies  that  no  pause  is  to  be  made,  but  that  the 
next  movement  is  to  be  attacked  at  once. 

ATTACK.  A  technical  expre<Bion  for  de- 
cision and  spirit  in  beginning  a  phrase  nr 
passage.  An  orchestra  or  performer  ia  said  to  be 
'wanting  in  attack*  when  there  is  no  firamea 
and  precision  in  their  style  of  taking  up  the 
points  of  the  music.  This  applies  especially  to 
quick  tempo*  It  is  equivalent  to  the  roup  SCarckd, 
once  so  much  exaggerated  in  the  Paris  or* 
chestras,  and  of  which  Mozart  makeii  such  game 
(Letter,  June  I3,  1778). 

The  cluf  (Tattaque  in  France  is  a  sort  of  sab- 
conductor  who  marks  the  moment  of  entry  fot 
the  chorus. 

ATTAIGNANT,  or  ATTAINGNANT. 
PiEBBE,  a  music  printer  of  Paris  in  the  i6th 
century,  sud  to  have  been  the  first  in  France 
to  adopt  moveable  types  ('caract^ree  mobiles') 
for  music.  The  engraver  of  his  types  was  Pierre 
Hautin.  Between  the  yean  1537  and  1536  he 
printed  nineteen  books  containing  motetts  of 
various  masters,  French  and  foreign.  Many 
of  these  composers  would  be  entirely  unknown 
but  for  their  presence  in  these  volumes.  Among 
them  we  may  cite  Grosse,  N.  Crombert»  Clandin, 
Hesdin,  Consilium,  C^erton,  Bous^  MouUm, 
Hottinet,  Momable,  Le  Boy,  Manchioourt,  I^ 
Heurteur,  Vermont,  Richefort,  Lasson,  Llieritier, 
Lebrun,  Wyllart,  Feuin,  L'enfant,  Montu,  Verde- 
lot,  G.  Louvet,  D^vitis,  Jacquet,  Delafiige, 
Longueval,  Gaaoogne,  Briant,  and  PaaserMS. 
The  collection  is  thus  historically  most  im- 
portant, and  it  is  also  of  extreme  lari^. 
Attaignant  was  still  printing  in  1543,  whidi 
date  appears  on  a  'Livre  de  danoeries'  1^ 
Consilium.  He  was  however  dead  in  1556, 
since  some  compositions  of  Grervais*  printed  at 
his  press  in  that  year  are  said  to  be  edited  by 
his  widow.  [F.  G.J 

ATTERBURY,  Luffm  an,  one  of  the  musiciaDi 
in  ordinaiy  to  GNwige  III,  and  the  composer  of 
numerous  catches  and  glees.  Between  1 778  and 
1780  he  obtained  frtMn  the  Catch  Club  {oiaes  for 
three  glees  and  two  catches.  He  also  oatJopomA 
an  oratorio  called  *Groliah,'  which  was  perfocmed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Haynuuket  llieatre  en 
Wednesday,  May  5,  1773,  being  annoanoed  at 
*  for  that  night  only.'  It  was  again  performed  in 
West  Wycombe  church  on  August  13,  1775*.<* 
the  occasion  of  the  singular  ceremony  of  d^wsiting 
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the  beut  of  Paul  Whitehead,  the  politiciaii  and 
rerrifier,  inclosed  in  a  marble  urn,  as  directed  bj 
hifl  will,  in  the  mausoleum  there  of  his  patron. 
Lord  Le  Despenoer.  About  1790  Atterbury 
pablished  *  A  Collection  of  Twelve  Glees,  Bounds,' 
eta  Kleven  glees  and  nineteen  catches  by  him 
ire  incladed  in  Warren*B  collections.  His  glee, 
'Gome, let  ns  all  a-Mayin^  go,' still  retains  its 
popularity.  He  died  in  Mai^am  Street,  West- 
minster, June  II,  1796.  He  is  said  to  have 
combined  with  the  profession  of  music  the  trade 
of »  builder.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ATTEY,  JoHir,  m  composer  of  part-songs, 
▼bo  flooxished  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  17th 
omtoiy.  He  appears  to  have  been  patronised 
bj  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Bridgewater,  to 
vbom  be  dedicates  his  *  First  Booke  of  Ayres  of 
foan  Parts,  with  Tableture  for  the  Lute,'  in 
1622.  On  the  title-page  of  this  work  he  calls 
binuelf  ^Gentleman  and  Practitioner  of  Musicke.' 
It  contains  fourteen  songs  in  four  parts,  which 
may  be  sung  as  part-songs  or  as  solos  by  a 
npnno  voice,  accompanied  by  the  lute,  or  the 
lute  and  bass-viol.  As  no  second  collection  ap* 
peared,  it  is  probable  that  the  composer  did  not 
meet  with  auffident  encouragement  in  all  cases. 
The  madz%alian  period  was  rapidly  declining. 
He  died  at  Ross  about  1 640.  [£.  F.  B.] 

ATTWOOD,  Thomas,  the  son  of  a  trumpeter, 
Tiola-player,  and  coal-merchant,  was  bom  in  1 767. 
At  sme  years  of  a^  he  became  a  chorister  in  the 
CSiapd  Royal,  where  he  had  for  his  masters  suc- 
ttmvety  Dr.  Nares  and  Dr.  Ayrton,  and  where 
be  remained  about  five  years.     In  his  sixteenth 
J^j  performing  in  a  concert  at  Buckingham 
Home,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV),  who  sent  him 
to  Italy  to  sfcudy.     In  1783  he  went  to  Naples, 
vbere  he  remained  for  two  years  under  the 
^oitioi  of  Filippo  Cinque  and  Gaetano  Latilla. 
^nim  Ki^les  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  studied 
tmder  Hozart — who  expressed  a  highly  &VQur^ 
abfeopuuon  of  hia  talent  (Kelly's  Reminiscences, 
i.  a J5)— until  Februaiy,  1787,  when  he  returned 
to  Eoglaad.    He  became  organist  of  St.  George 
|be  Martyr,  Queen  Square,  and  a  member  of  the 
^nnn  of  Wales's  chamber  band.     He  was  ap- 
pointed musical  instructor  to  the  Duchess  of 
York  in  1791,  and  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  in 
I795-    In  the  latter  year,  on  the  decease  of  John 
Jones,  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Attwood 
became  his  suoceesor ;  and  in  June,  1796,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Dupois,  he  was  appointed  Composer 
to  the  Oiapd  Boyal.    In  1821  he  was  nominated 
(«S«iiBt  of  Greorge  FVs  private  chapel  at  Brighton. 
Attwood  was  one  of  this  original  members  of  the 
I'biUiannanio  Society  on  its  establishment  in  1 8 1 3, 
nd  finr  some  years  occasionally  conducted  its 
concerts.  In  1 836,  on  the  decease  of  John  Stafford 
fiBotfa,  he  succeeded  him  as  organist  of  the  Cllhapel 
B«yaL  Attwood  died  at  his  residence  in  Cheyne 
Walk,  Chelsea^  on  March  28,  1838.    He  was 
iHoied  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  under  the  organ. 
In  the  eariy  part  of  his  life  Attwood  was  much 
en^iged  in  ananaJdc  composition,  in  which  he 
vaa  very  sQCcesafal. 
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The  pieces  set  by  him  were— The  Prisoner, 
1792;  The  Mariners,  1793;  Caernarvon  Castle, 
1793;  The  Adopted  Child,  1795;  The  Poor 
Sailor,  1795  ;  The  Smugglers,  1796  ;  The  Mouth 
of  the  Nile,  1798  ;  The  Devil  of  a  Lover,  1798  ; 
A  Day  at  Rome,  1798  ;  The  Castle  of  Sorrento, 
1799;  The  Red  Cross  Knights,  1799;  The  Old 
Clotiiesman,  1799  «  ^®  Magic  Oak,  1799 ;  True 
Friends,  1800 ;  The  Dominion  of  Fancy,  1800 ; 
The  Escapes,  or.  The  Water  Carrier  (partly 
selected  from  Cherubini's  <Les  Deux  Joum^,' 
and  partly  original),  1801 ;  B  Bondocani,  1801; 
St.  David's  Day,  1801 ;  and.  The  Curfew,  1807. 
He  also  contributed  two  songs  to  'Guy  Man- 
nering,'  1816. 

Later  in  life  Attwood  devoted  his  attention 
more  to  cathedral  music.  A  volume  of  his 
church  compositions,  containing  four  services, 
eight  anthems,  and  nine  chants,  was  published 
about  fifteen  years  after  his  death,  under  the 
editorship  of  his  godson.  Dr.  Thomas  Attwood 
Walmialey.  Besides  these  oompoeitiions  Attwood 
produced  two  anthems  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniments ;  one,  '  I  was  glad '  (a  remarkably  fine 
composition),  for  the  coronation  of  George  IV, 
and  the  other,  '  O  Lord,  grant  the  King  a  long 
life,'  for  that  of  William  IV;  and  he  had  com- 
menced a  third,  intended  for  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria,  when  his  career  was  closed  by 
death.  He  also,  following  the  example  of  Mat- 
thew Lock,  composed  a  'Kyrie  el^son,'  with 
different  music  for  each  repetition  of  the  words. 
Attwood  produced  many  sonatas  and  lessons  for 
the  pianoforte,  and  numerous  songs  and  glees. 
Of  hjs  songs,  '  The  Soldier's  Dream'  long  main- 
tained its  popularity ;  and  of  his  glees,  '  In  peace 
Love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed,'  and  '  To  all  that 
breathe  the  air  of  Heaven,'  are  still  well  known 
to  all  admirers  of  that  species  of  music.  Att- 
wood's  compositions  are  distinguished  by  purity 
and  taste  as  well  as  by  force  and  expression. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Attwood,  a 
favourite  pupil'  of  Mozapt>  was  one  of  the  first 
among  English  musicians  to  recognise  the  genius 
of  the  young  Mendelssohn.  A  iriendship  sprang 
up  between  the  two  composers  which  was  only 
broken  by  the  death  of  the  elder.  Thus  the 
talented  Englishman  appears  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  two  gifted  Grermons.  Seversd 
of  Mendelssohn's  published  letters  were  written 
from  Attwood's  villa  at  Norwood,  his  three 
Preludes  and  Fugues  for  the  organ  are  dedicated 
to  him,  and  the  autograph  of  a  Kyrie  eleison  in 
A  minor  is  inscribed  *  For  Mr.  Attwood ;  Berlin, 
24  March,  1833.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

AUBADE.  A  French  term  (firom  aube,  the 
dawn),  answering  to  nocturne  or  serenade.  It 
was  originally  applied  to  music  performed  in  the 
morning,  and  apparently  to  concerted  music 
(Littr^) ;  but  is  now  almost  confined  to  music  for 
the  piano,  and  an  Aubade  has  no  distinct  form 
or  character  of  its  own.  Stephen  Heller  and 
Schulhoff  have  written  pieces  bearing  this  title. 

AUBEB,  DANiBL-FRANgois-EsPRiT,  was  bom 
January  29,  1784  (according  to  F^tis,  1782),  at 
Caen,  where  his  parents  were  on  a  visit.    The 
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fiuxiilj,  ftlthongh  of  Norman  origin,  had  been 
■etUed  in  Paris  for  two  generations,  and  that  me- 
tropoliB  was  always  considered  as  his  home  by  our 
0(Hnpoeer.    In  his  riper  yean  he  hardly  ever  left 
it  for  a  single  day,  and  not  even  the  dangers  of 
the  Prussian  siege  could  induce  the  then  more 
than  octogenarian  to  desert  his  beloved  city.    Al- 
though destined  by  his  father  for  a  commercial 
career,  young  Auber  began  to  evince  his  talent  for 
music  at  a  very  early  period.    At  the  age  of  eleven 
he  wrote  a  number  of  ballads  and  'Bomanoes,' 
much  en  vogue  amongst  the  elegant  ladies  of 
the  Directoire ;  one  of  them  called  'Bonjour*  is 
said  to  have  been  veiy  popular  at  the  time.    A 
few  years  later  we  find  Auber  in  London,  nond- 
nally  as  commercial  clerk,  but  in  reality  more 
than  ever  devoted  to  his  art.    Here  also  hu  vocal 
compositions    are    said     to    have    met    with 
great  success  in  fashionable  drawing-rooms ;  his 
personal   timidity   however — a   feature   of  his 
character  which  remained  to  him  during   his 
whole   life — prevented   the    young  artist  firom 
reaping  the  full  benefit  of  his  precocious  gifts. 
In  consequence  of  the  breach  of  the  Trea^  of 
Amiens  (1804)  Auber  had  to  leave  England, 
and  on  his  return  to  Paris  we  hear  nothing  more 
of  his  commercial  pursuits.     Music  had  now 
engrossed  all  his  thoughts  and  fisusulties.    His 
dSbut    as   an    instrumental   oompoeer  was   ac- 
companied by  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances. 
Auber  had  become  acquainted  with  Lamarre,  a 
violoncello-player  of  considerable  reputation ;  and 
to  suit  the  peculiar  style  of  his  friend,  our  oom- 
poeer wrote  several  concertos  for  his  instrument, 
which  originally  appeared  under  Lamarre*s  name, 
but  the  real  authorship  of  which  soon  transpired. 
The  reputation  thus  acquired  Auber  increased 
by  a  vioUn-ooncerto  written  for  and  first  played 
by    Mazas  at    the    Conservatoire    with  signal 
success;   it  has  since  been  introduced  here  by 
M.  Sainton.    His  first  attempt  at  dramatic  com- 
position was  of  a  very  modest  kind.    It  consisted 
in  tiie  re-setting  of  an  old  opera-libretto  called 
'Julie*  for  a  society  of  amateurs  (in  181 1  or  12). 
Onie  orchestra  was  composed  of  two  violins,  two 
violas,   violoncello,   and  double-bass.      The  re- 
ception of  the  piece  was  favourable.    Cherubini, 
the  ruler  of  the  operatic  stage  at  that  time,  was 
amongst  the  audience,  and  recognising  at  once 
the  powerful  though  untrained  genius  of  the 
young  composer,  he  offered  to  superintend  his 
further    studies.     To   the    instruction    of  this 
great  composer  Auber  owed  his  mastery  over  the 
technical  difficulties  of  his  art.     As  his  next 
work,  we  mention  a  mass  written  for  the  private 
chapel  of  the  Prince  de  Chimay,  from  which  the 
beautifid  a  eapelia  prayer  in  'Masaniello'  is 
taken.  His  first  opera  publicly  performed  was '  Le 
S^jour  militaire,'  and  was  played  in  18 13  at  the 
ThMtre  Feydeau.     Its  reception  was  anything 
but  favourable,   and   so   discouraged   was    the 
youthful  composer  by  this  unexpected  failure  that 
for  six  years  he  refrained  from  repeating  the 
attempt.    His  second  opera,  'Le  Testament,  ou 
les    Billets-doux,*   brought   out   at   the   Op^ra 
Comique  in  1819,  proved  again  unsuocessful,  but 


Auber  was  now  too  certun  of  his  vocation  to  be 
silenced  by  a  momentary  disappointment.  He 
immediately  set  to  work  again,  and  his  next 
opera,  'La  Berg^re  ch&telaine,*  first  perfimned 
in  the  following  year,  to  a  great  extent  realised 
his  bold  expectations  of  ultimate  success.  The 
climax  and  duration  of  this  success  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  founded  on  Auber*s  friendship  and 
artistic  alliance  with  Scribe,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  playwrights  and  the  most  skilful  librettist 
of  modem  times.  To  this  umon,  which  lasted 
unbroken  till  Scribe's  death,  a  great  number  of 
both  oomic  and  serious  operas  owe  their  existence, 
not  all  equal  in  value  and  beauty,  but  all  evincing 
in  various  degrees  the  inexhaustible  productive 
power  of  their  joint  authors.  Our  space  will  not 
allow  us  to  insert  a  complete  list  of  Auber*8 
numerous  dramatic  productions;  we  must  limit 
ourselves  to  mentioning  those  amongst  his  works 
which  by  their  intrinsic  value  or  external  grace  of 
execution  have  excited  the  particular  admira- 
tion of  contemporary  audienoes,  or  on  whi<^ 
their  author's  claim  to  immortality  udfrns  chiefly 
to  rest.  We  name  'Leicester,*  1823  (being  thie 
first  of  Auber*s  operas  with  a  libretto  by  Scribe)  ; 
'Le  Ma9on,'  1825  (Auber*s  chef-d^ceuvre  in 
oomic  opera) ;  '  La  Muette  de  Portid*  (Masani- 
ello)  1828;  'Fra  Diavolo,*  1850;  'Leetooq^* 
1835;  'Le  Cheval  de  Bronze,  1835;  'L*Am- 
bassadrioe,*  1836;  'Le  Domino  noir,'  1857; 
'Les  Diainans  de  la  couronne,'  1841 ;  'Caflo 
Broschi,*  184a  ;  'Hayd^,*  1847;  'L*£n£uit  pro- 
digue,*  1850;  '  Zerline,'  185 1  (written  for 
Madsone  Alboni)  ;  '  Manon  Lescaut,'  1 856 ; 
'La  fiancto  du  Boi  des  Garbes,*  1867;  'Le 
premier  lour  de  bonheur,*  1868;  and  'Le  R^vo 
a  amour,  first  performed  in  December  1869  at 
the  Op^ra  Ck>mique. 

AuDer*s  position  in  the  history  of  his  art  may 
be  defined  as  that  of  the  last  great  representatiTe 
of  op^ra  comique,  a  phase  of  dramatic  music  in 
which  more  than  in  any  other  the  peculiaritiee 
of  the  French  character  have  found  their  full 
expression.    In  such  works  as  'Le  Ma9on*  or 
'Les    Diamans    de    la   couronne,*   Auber    ham 
rendered   the   chevaleresque   grace,  the  ▼erve, 
and  amorous  sweetness  of  French  feeling  in  a 
manner  both  charming  and  essentially  nafeionaL 
It  is  here  that  he  proves  himself  to  be   the 
legitimate  follower  of  Boieldieu  and  the  more 
than  equal  of  Herold  and  Adam.    With   iheme 
masters  Auber   shares    the   charm  of  melody 
founded  on  the  simple  grace  of  the   popnlnr 
chanson,  the  piquancy  of  rhythm  and  the  care 
bestowed  upon  the  distinct  enunciation  of  tlM 
words  charsrcteristic  of  the  French  school.     Lake 
them  also  he  is  unable  or  perhaps  unwilling  to 
divest  his  music  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  o^wn 
national  type.    We  have  on  purpose  cited  tlie 
'  Diamans  de  la  couronne  *  as  evincing  the  charm 
of  French  feelinor,  although  the  scene  of  thai 
opera  is  laid  in  Portugal.    Like  Georse  !Bro-«m 
and  the  'tribu  d'Avenel'  in  Boieldieiris  'Dame 
Blanche,'  Auber*8    Portuguese   are    in    realiiT 
Frenchmen  in  disguise ;  a  disguise  put  on  nioi^ 
for  the   sake  of  pretty  show   than  of 
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deoepfion.  We  here  reoogniae  again  that 
amalgamating  force  of  French  culture  to  which 
all  ciTilised  nationa  have  to  some  extent  sub- 
mftted.  ^ut  BO  great  is  the  charm  of  the  natural 
grace  and  true  gaieU  de  cmur  with  which 
Aaber  endows  his  creations  that  somehow  we 
ibiget  the  incongruity  of  the  mongrel  type.  In 
oomparing  Auber*8  individual  merits  with  those 
I  of  other  masters  of  his  school,  of  Boieldieu  for 
ioitance,  we  should  say  that  he  surpasses  them 
all  in  brilliancy  of  orchestral  effects.  He  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
list-mentioned  composer  as  regards  the  structure 
of  his  concerted  pieoee.  Auber  here  seems  to 
lack  that  firm  grasp  which  enables  the  musician, 
by  a  distinct  grouping  of  individual  components, 
to  blend  into  a  harmonious  whole  what  seems 
mffii  contradictory,  yet  without  losing  hold  of 
the  angle  parts  of  the  organism.  His  ensembles 
are  therefore  fiiequently  alight  in  construction ; 
his  style  indeed  may  be  designated  aa  essentially 
hoox^ihoDous ;  but  he  is  (perhaps  for  the  same 
resaon)  a  master  in  the  art  of  delineating  a 
character  by  touches  of  subtlest  refinement. 

AxnongBt  hia  serioua  operas  it  i8.particularly  one 

work  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other  has  con- 

tiibnted  to  ita  author's  European  reputation,  but 

which  at  the  same  time  differs  so  entirely  firom 

Aaber  B  usual    style,   that    without    the    most 

indubitable  proofs  one  would  hardly  believe  it 

to  be  written  by  the  graceful  and  melodious  but 

anything  but   passionately  grand  composer  of 

'Le  Dion  et  la  Bayadere' or   'Le  Gheval   de 

fi^oDie.'    We  are  speaking  of  'La  Muette  de 

Poruci,*  in  this  country  commonly  called,  after  its 

duef  hero,  'Masoniello.'    In  it  the  most  violent 

paBBMOs  of  excited  popular  fury  have  their  fullest 

■way ;  in  it  the  heroic  feelings  of  self -surrendering 

We  and  devotion  are  expressed  in  a  manner 

both  giand  and  original ;  in  it  even  the  traditional 

fonni  of  the  opera  seem  to  expand  with  the 

XDpetnoiia  feeling  enabodied  in  them.  Auber's  style 

in  ICaaaniello  is  indeed  as  different  as  can  be 

unagined  from  hia  usual  elegant  but  somewhat 

b^pd  mode  of  utterance,  founded  on  Boieldieu 

with  a  strong  admixture  of  Rossini.    Wagner, 

who  undoubtedly  la  a  good  judge  in  the  matter, 

and  oertMnly  free  from  undue  partiality  in  the 

Freodi  master's  fibvour,   acknowledges   in  this 

opera  'the  bold  effecta  in  the  instrumentation, 

puticalarly  in  the  treatment  of  the  strings,  the 

drastic  grouping  of  the  choral  masses  which  here 

fcr  the  first  time  take  an  important  part  in  the 

MtioD,  no  lfi»  than  original  harmonies  and  happy 

Btrokes  of  dramatic  characterisation.*    Various 

I    oonjectures  have  been  propounded  to  account  for 

I    this  siilgnUff  and  never-again-attained  flight  of 

inspiration.    It  baa  been  said  for  instance  that 

the  most  stirring  melodies  of  the  opera  are  of 

pc^ttlar  Neapolitan  origin,  but  this  has  been 

oontradicted  emphatically  by  the  composer  himself. 

The  solutian  of  the  enigma  seems  to  us  to  lie  in 

the  thoroughly  revolutionised  feeling  of  the  time 

(1S28),  which  two  years  afterwards  was  to  explode 

the  established  governments  of  Franoe  and  other 

eoontries.    Ihis  opera  was  indeed  destined  to 


become  historically  connected  with  the  popular 
movement  of  that  eventful  period.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  riots  in  Brussels  began  after  a 
performance  of  the  'Muette  de  Portici'  (August 
25*  1830),  which  drove  the  Dutch  out  of  the 
country,  and  thus  in  a  manner  acted  the  part  of 
'  Lilliburlero.'  There  is  a  sad  significance  in  the 
fact  that  the  death  (May  13,  1 871)  of  the  author 
of  this  revolutionary  inspiration  was  surrounded 
and  indeed  partly  caused  by  the  terrors  of  the 
Paris  conmiune. 

About  Auber*s  life  little  remains  to  be  added. 
He  received  marks  of  highest  distinction  from  his 
own  and  foreign  sovereigns.  Louis  Philippe  made 
him  Director  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  Napoleon 
III  added  the  dignity  of  Imperial  Mattre-de- 
Chapelle.  He  however  never  acted  as  conductor, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  timidity  already  alluded  to. 
Indeed  he  never  was  present  at  the  performance 
of  his  own  works.  When  questioned  about  this 
extraordinary  circumstance,  he  is  said  to  have 
returned  the  characteristic  answer,  *  Si  j*aasi8tai8 
h  un  de  mes  ouvrages,  je  n*^rirais  de  ma  vie  une 
note  de  musique.*  His  habits  were  gentle  and 
benevolent,  slightly  tinged  with  epicureanism. 
He  was  a  thorough  Parisian,  and  the  bonmots 
related  of  him  are  legion.  [F.  H.1 

AUBERT,  Jacques  ('le  vieux'),  an  eminent 
French  violinist  and  composer,  bom  towards  the 
end  of  the  1 7th  century.  He  was  violimst  in  the 
royal  band,  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera,  and  the 
Concerts  Spirituels.  In  1 748  he  was  nominated 
leader  of  the  band  and  director  of  the  Due  de 
Bourbon^s  private  music.  He  died  at  Belleville 
near  Paris  in  1 753. 

The  catalogue  of  his  published  compositions 
contains  five  books  of  violin  sonatas  with  a  bass ; 
twelve  suites  en  trio  ;  two  books  of  concertos  for 
four  violins,  cello  and  bass ;  many  airs  and 
minuets  for  two  violins  and  bass ;  an  opera  and 
a  ballet.  AU  these  works  are  of  good,  correct 
workmanship,  and  some  movements  of  the  sonatas 
are  certainly  not  devoid  of  earnest  musical 
feeling  and  character. 

Hia  son  Louis,  bom  in  1730,  was  also  violinist 
at  the  Opera  and  the  Concert  Spirituel,  and 
published  a  number  of  violin  compositions  and 
some  ballets,  which  however  are  very  inferior 
to  lus  father's  works.  He  retired  frcon  public 
activity  in  1771.  [P- !>•] 

AUBERT,  PiBBRB  FRAK9018  Olivibr,  vio- 
loncellist, bom  at  Amiens  in  1763,  for  twenty- 
five  years  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Opem 
Comique  at  Paris.  His  chief  merit  is  having 
published  two  good  instruction  books  for  the 
violoncello  at  a  time  when  a  work  of  that  kind 
was  much  needed.  He  wrote  also  string  quar- 
tets, sonatas  and  duets  for  violoncello,  and  a 
pamphlet  entitled  'Histoire  abr^g^e  de  la  musique 
ancienne  et  modeme.'  [T.  P.  H.] 

AUER,  Lkofold,  bom  May  28,  1845,  at 
Veszprem  in  Hungary,  an  eminent  violin-playert 
was  a  pupil  of  Dont  at  the  Vienna  Conservatorio 
and  afterwards  of  Joachim.  From  1863  to  1665 
he  was  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  Dusseldorf, 
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from  t866  to  1867  at  Hambui*^.  and  rinoe  1868 
he  hM  lived  at  St.  Petersburg  as  ■olo-violinist  to 
the  oourt,  though  frequoitly  visitiiig  London. 

Auer  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  violinist — 
fullness  of  tone,  perfect  mastery  over  all  techni- 
cal difficulties,  and  genuine  musical  feeling.  His 
success  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  continent,  as 
well  as  in  London,  has  been  very  great.    [P.  D.] 

AUGABTEN.  The  well-known  public  garden 
on  Uie  Au,  or  meadow,  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Donau-Canal,  in  tlie  Leopoldstadt  suburb  of 
Vienna,  interesting  to  the  musician  from  its  haviqg 
been,  like  our  own  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh,  the 
place  of  performance — often  first  performance — 
of  many  a  masterpiece.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
public  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II,  and  was  opened 
on  April  30,  1775.  At  first  it  appears  to  have 
been  merely  a  wood ;  then  a  garden  — '  the 
Tuileries  garden  of  Vienna*— but  after  a  time 
a  concert-room  was  built,  and  in  1782  summer 
morning  concerts  were  started  by  Martin,  a 
well-known  entrepreneur  of  the  day,  in  associar 
tion  with  Mozart,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
genius.  Mozart  mentions  the  project  in  a  letter 
(May  18,  1782)  to  his  father,  and  the  first  series 
of  the  concerts  opened  on  the  26th  of  May,  under 
brilliant  patronage,  attracted  partly  by  the  novelty 
of  music  so  nearly  in  the  open  air,  by  the  beauty 
of  the  spot,  and  by  the  excellence  of  the  music 
announced.  The  enterprise  changed  hands  re- 
peatedly, until,  about  this  year  1800,  the  concerts 
were  directed  by  Schuppanzigh,  the  violin-player, 
of  Beethoven  notorie^.  They  did  not  however 
maintain  their  high  character  or  their  popularity, 
but  had  to  suffer  the  inevitable  fate  of  all  similar 
institutions  which  aim  over  the  heads  of  those 
whom  they  wish  to  attract.  In  1 81 3  they  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  'HofTraiteur*  and  Wranitzky 
the  musician.  By  1830  performers  of  enunence 
had  oeased  to  appear,  then  the  performances  in 
the  Augarten  dwindled  to  one  on  the  ist  May,  a 
great  annual  festival  with  the  Viennese ;  and  at 
length  they  ceased  altogether  in  &vour  of  other 
spots  more  fieushionable  or  less  remote,  and  the 
garden  reverted  to  its  original  use  as  a  mere  place 
for  walking  and  lounging.  But  its  musical  glories 
cannot  be  forgotten.  Here  Mozart  was  to  he  seen 
and  heard  in  at  least  one  series  of  concerts,  at 
each  of  which  some  great  symphony  or  concerto 
was  doubtless  heard  for  the  first  time ;  and  here 
Beethoven  produced  one  (if  not  more)  of  his 
masterpieces — the  Kreutzer  sonata,  which  was 
played  there  (May  1803)  by  Bridgetower  and 
hiinsel^  the  two  first  movements  being  read  firom 
autograph  and  copy  dashed  down  only  just  before 
the  commencement  of  the  concert.  Besides  this, 
his  first  five  symphoiiies,  his  overtures,  and  three 
first  pianoforte  concertos  were  stock  pieces  in  the 
programmes  of  the  Augarten.  The  concerts  took 
place  on  Thursday  mornings,  at  the  curiously 
early  hour  of  half-past  seven,  and  even  seven. 
Mayseder,  Ozemy,  Stein,  Clement,  Linke,  Mos- 
oheles,  and  many  other  great  artists  were  heard 
there.  (The  above  information  is  obtained  firom 
Hanslick*s  'Goncertwesen  in  Wien,*  and  Ries*s 
'Notizen.')  [G.] 


AUGMENTATION.  This  term  is  used  to 
express  the  appearance  of  the  subject  of  a  fugue 
in  notes  of  double  the  original  value,  e.g. 
crotchets  for  quavers,  minims  for  crotchets,  etc, 
an'I  is  thus  the  opposite  to  DnciNUTiox.  Or  it  is 
a  kind  of  imitation,  or  canon,  where  the  same 
thing  takes  place.  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke's  cele- 
brated canon  by  double  augmentation  (engraved 
on  his  tombstone)  begins  as  follows,  and  is  per- 
haps the  best  instance  on  record. 
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We  subjoin  by  way  of  exapiple  one  of  m  simpler 
kii^d  by  Cherubini, 
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When  introduced  into  the  devdopment  of  a 
fugue,  augmentation  often  produces  a  great 
effect.  As  examples  we  may  cite  the  latter 
part  of  Handel's  chorus  'O  first  created  beam* 
in  'Samson*;  the  ooncludix^  charus  of  Br. 
Hayes*  imthem  'Great  is  the  Lord  * ;  Dr.  Cmfi*i 
fine  chorus  'Cry  aloud  and  shout*;  Leo*s  'Ta 
es  Sacerdos*  in  F,  in  his  'Dixit  Dominos*  in  A* ; 
and  several  of  J.  Sebastian  Bach*8  fugues  in  his 
'  Wohltemperirte  Clavier/  The  old  Italian 
church  composers  were  very  fond  of  introducing 
augmentation,  especially  towards  the  end  of  a 
choral  fugue,  and  in  the  b|ws.  They  would  call 
it  '  La  fuga  aggravata  nel  Basso.*  Fine  examples 
are  found  ip  '  Amens'  by  Leo,  Bonno,  and  Cafaro^ 
in  Novello*s  Fitzwilliam  music        |,F.  A.  G.  0.] 

AUGMENTED  INTERVAL.  An  interval 
which  is  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  semitone 
to  its  normal  diipension,  The  foUowing  examples 
show  the  augmentations  of  intervals  oaiiim<inly 
used: — 
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AUSWAHL  VORZUGLICHER  MUSrK- 
W£BK£,  a  collection  of  ancient  and  modem 
muac  in  strict  style,  published  with  the  coante- 
nuce  of  the '  Konigliche  Akademie  der  Kiinste' 
of  Berlin  in  1840  ^8vo.  Trautwein).  It  oon- 
tsins:— 

Albredita- 


IDa'SehMZaota.'  Vteeh. 
1  Do.fhia4ictt,riiiIn.  J.BajdiL 

&  DoL '  Df  I'aliiiKDta.'  Saamanii. 
1  Oa  far  Off,  G  niiior.  Fr.  Bach. 


I  Da'LoteHrinenNmiDen.' 
&DoLfbrPtaiiD.B&.  Kfrab«i««r. 

lluun,Kjri&   TtWL 

IL  He  Choral.  Ich  teM.    J.  a 
iJ.CJBMii. 

11  njpwftrPtaiioiDF.  CkmeiiU. 

nDoLOaaiitoflBnlMraC  Kaiser. 

RKjTta.  LotU. 

Vk  KpMi9rPlaao.nm.  Xanrars. 

HDD.  I  OMrini 'Dureh  dnvellii- 
ra.'  J.&Baai. 

KCbilMfe  Giatm. 

iLlQRaelarliaiiObAnte.    Tela- 

HlDik'iMilc^'  BaaM. 
&Po.'QaaBoiim.'   X.  Haydn. 
S.Dii.farnaiM>fBC   Xoxart. 
A  loM.'Waslwtmbit.'  H.0ehtitz. 
&  flfjCbonL'Svlgar  Lob.*  2«lTer. 
a.rac«forOiv.loa  I'teh^bel. 

tt>h|a«,*LaMtima.'    Bpohr. 
COaforUattlaa   Keiz. 
&]loM(a9*niasPa«rua.'  fm- 


9.  OumutaiKliii'aiid '  Hi 


9&hfBelN-0viaB.tRBb.  Fjutar- 

wiXL 
B.Ba»adletiB.ele.   BMafL 

'Tu    ad    daztaran,' 


89:  Do.  for  OrVi.  Bb« 
bOTser. 

91  Motat,  *  HOf  Herr.'  Bomlltaa. 

S9h  fTugue,  'Tune  Impooent.*   Jo- 
mellL 

96.  Do.  for4tett,Ainln.  Gaaainann, 

SI.  Do.  '  Hal  DO&  turbanL'    Mar- 
cello. 

aR. 'Ave  Maria.'   Klein. 

8B.  FogiM.  for  4t«U  hi  G.  Hcnnhia 

4a  Do. 'Tbnnn^btta.'    Vierllits. 

41.  Do.  *Kttnsapeula.'  Caldara. 

42.  Do.  for  Otgan  (4  aafeii.).   Vntr 

eobaldU 
4S.  'B;}a  mater,*   Attorca. 
44.  Vnghetta. '  Ciim  Satieto.*  Kalia- 

Iger. 
yL  lotrod.  and  Fngua  for  Org.   M. 

G.  Flieher. 
<S.  Motet,  'O  d'  ImnMnio.*    J.  A. 

FertL 
<7.  Fufrue. '  HalleluJa.'    O.  Barrer. 
48^  Do.forPi$no,lnF.  N.LeBflHue. 

Some  eopta  hf  Te  an  Appendix : 

Aria, '  Ingfimeaoo.'  Durante. 
Do.    Agnui.   J.  8.  Bach. 
Duet.  *  Ooehl  percbA.'   BtefBuil. 
'  fialre  Begloa.*    Fergoled. 
'  U  BDtjr  Irene '  (Theodora).  BandeL 
Chonu  and  Air  Uifaelltea).   C  F. 

S.Bach. 
Dnet  and  Choms  (Morgengeaan^ 

Betehardt. 
Solo  and  Choms   CDo.)   Do. 
Aria.  'Pieta  Slgoore.'   Bane. 
Scena  (Davidde  pen.).   Naomann. 
Trio, 'Dominos.   Leo. 
'Gratlaa 'and 'Deal  I'ater.'  F.Feo. 


AUTHENTIC.  Snch  of  the  eccleBiastical 
Biodes  are  called  authentic  as  have  their  sounds 
eomprised  within  an  octave  from  the  final. 
They  are  as  follow,  in  order  of  the  Gregorian 
lyiteia:— 
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11 1  Ionian  or  Luttian 

A  iDode»  or  tone,  or  scale,  must  be  made  up  of 
tile  onion  of  a  perfect  fifth  (diapente)  and  a 
perfect  fourth  (diatessaron).  In  the  authentic 
modes  the  fifth  is  below,  and  the  fourth  above. 
Thos  in  mode  i  from  D  to  A  is  a  perfect  fifth, 
and  from  A  to  the  upper  D,  or  final,  a  perfect 
finrth.  In  mode  9,  fiivm  A  to  £  is  a  perfect 
Cfth,  and  from  E  to  the  upper  A,  or  final,  a 
pcr&ct  foorih,  and  so  on. 

lo  all  these  the  fifths  and  fourths  are  perfect ; 
Imt  no  scale  or  mode  could  be  made  upon  B  in 
eonfimnity  with  this  theory,  for  from  B  to  F  is  an 
^peifeet  fifth  and  from  F  to  the  upper  B  is  a 
^^Ume  or  plvperfeet  fourth,  both  which  intervals 
■re  forbidden  in  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  melody. 
His  may  serve  also  to  explain  the  irregularity  of 
the  dominant  of  the  third  mode.  In  all  the  other 
Mtbentic  modes  the  fifth  note  of  the  scale  is  the 
dominant;  but  in  the  third  mode,  the  fifth  being 


B,  and  consequently  bearing  forbidden  relations 
with  F  the  fourth  below  it  and  F  the  fifth  above 
it,  B  was  not  used,  but  C  the  sixth  was  sub- 
stituted for  it  as  the  dominant.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  melodic  and  not  Ka/rmonie  con- 
siderations lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  these 
rules,  and  that  the  'dominant'  then  meant  the 
prevailing  or  predominant  sound  in  the  melody  of 
the  tone  or  scale.  The  prefix  hyper  (or  over)  is 
often  added  to  the  name  of  any  authentic  mode 
in  the  sense  of  upper,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
corresponding  plagal  mode,  to  which  the  word 
hypo  (under  or  lower)  was  prefixed.  Thus  while 
the  authentic  Dorian  or  hyperdorian  scale  ran 
firom  D  to  D,  its  plagid,  the  hypodorian,  b^an 
on  the  A  below  and  ran  to  its  octave,  the 
dominant  of  the  authentic  scale.  'Bin  feste 
Burg*  and '  Eisenach'  are  examples  of '  authentic* 
melwlies,  and  the  Old  looth  and  Hanover  of 
'plagal'  ones.     [Greooblan  Tones.] 

The  meaning  of  the  term  'authentic'  is 
variously  stated.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
verb  aitO^vrioj,  to  rule,  to  assume  authority  over, 
as  if  the  authentic  modes  ruled  and  had  the 
superiority  over  thair  respective  plagal  modes. 
They  are  also  called  authentic  as  being  the  true 
modes  promulgated  by  the  authority  of  St. 
Ambrose;  or  as  authentically  derived  from  the 
ancient  Greek  system;  or  as  being  formed  (as 
above  stated)  of  the  perfect  diapente  (or  fifth)  in 
the  lower,  and  of  the  perfect  diatessaron  (or  fourth) 
in  the  upper  part  of  their  scales,  which  is  the 
harmonic  division,  and  more  musically  authorita- 
tive than  the  arithmetical  division  which  has 
the  fourth  below  and  the  fifth  above.         [T.  H.] 

AUXCOUSTEAUX,  Abthub  d',  bom  in 
Picardy  at  Beauvais  (Magnin)  or  St.  Quentin 
(Gomart).  His  family  coat  of  arms  contains 
a  pun  on  his  name;  it  is  'Azur  ik  trois 
cousteaux,  d'argent  gamis  d'or.'  He  was  a 
singer  in  the  church  of  Noyon,  of  whiuh  fact 
there  is  a  record  in  the  library  of  Amiens. 
Then  he  became  '  Maistre  de  la  Sainte  Chapelle* 
at  Paris,  and,  as  appears  from  the  preface  to 
a  psalter  of  (jrodeaus  published  by  Pierre  le 
petit,  '  haut  contre '  in  the  chapel  of  ILouis  XIII. 
He  died  in  1656,  the  year  of  publication  of  the 
psalter  just  mentioned.  He  left  many  masses 
and  chansons,  all  printed  by  Ballard  of  Paris. 
His  style  is  remarkably  in  advance  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  F^tis  believes  him  to  have 
studied  the  ItaJian  masters.  [F.  G.] 

AVERY,  John.  A  celebrated  organ-builder, 
who  built  a  number  of  instruments,  ranging 
between  1775  and  1808.  Nothing  whatever  is 
known  of  his  life :  he  died  in  1808,  while  engaged 
in  finishing  the  organ  of  Carlisle  Cathedral.  The 
organs  he  is  recorded  to  have  built,  are — St. 
Stephen's,  CoIeman-street,i775 ;  Croydon  Church, 
Surrey,  1794  (destroyed  by  fire  in  1866) ;  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  1799;  Christ  C!hurch,  Bath, 
1800 ;  St.  Margaret's  (^urch,  Westminster,  1804; 
King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  1804  (some 
of  the  earlier  work  of  Dallam's  organ  was,  no 
doubt,  incorporated  in  this  instrument,  but  the 
case  is  the  original  one,  erected  by  Chapman 
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and  Hartop  in  1606)  ;  Sevenoalu  Chnrch,  Kent» 
1798 ;  CarliBle  Cathedral,  1808.  [£.  F.  R.] 

AVISOK,  Gharlss,  bom  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  in  1 710.  When  a  young  man  he  visited 
I^y  for  the  purpose  of  study,  and  after  his  re* 
turn  to  England,  became  a  pupil  of  Gcminiani. 
On  July  12,  1736,  he  was  appointed  organist  of 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  his  native  town. 
In  addition  to  his  musical  attainments,  he  was  a 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  some  literary  acquirement. 
In  1753  he  published  the  work  by  which  he  is 
best  Imown,  '  An  Essay  on  Musiod  Expression.' 
It  contains  some  judicious  reflections  on  the  art, 
but  the  division  of  the  modem  authors  into  classes 
is  rather  fanciful  than  just.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  work  we  find  the  highest  encomiums 
on  Mazoello  and  Geminiani,  fi^uently  to  the 
disparagement  of  Handel.  In  the  following 
year  it  was  answered  anonymously  by  Dr.  W. 
Hayes,  the  Oxford  professor,  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled '  Renuurks  on  Mr.  Avison*s  Essay  on  Mu- 
sical Expression.'  Hayes  points  out  many  errors 
against  the  rules  of  composition  in  the  works  of 
Avison ;  and  infers  from  thence  that  his  skill  in 
the  science  was  not  very  profound.  He  then 
proceeds  to  examine  the  book  itself,  and  seldom 
fails  to  establish  his  point,  and  prove  his  adver- 
sary in  the  wrong.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the 
same  year,  Avison  republished  his  Essay,  with 
a  reply  to  these  Remarks,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  the  learned  Dr.  Jortin,  who  added 
'  'A  Letter  to  the  Author,  concerning  the  Music  of 
the  Ancients.'  In  1757  Avison  joined  John 
Garth,  oiganist  of  Durham,  in  editing  an  edition 
of  MarceUo's  Psalms,  adapted  to  English  words. 
He  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  a  IJfe  of  Mar- 
cello,  and  some  introductory  remarks. 

As  a  composer,  Avison  is  known,  if  at  all,  by 
his  concertos.  Of  these  he  published  five  sets 
for  a  full  band  of  stringed  instruments,  some 
quartets  and  trios,  and  two  sets  of  sonatas  for  the 
harpsichord  and  two  violins — a  species  of  composi- 
tion little  known  in  England  until  his  time.  The 
once  favourite  air,  '  Sound  the  loud  timbrel,'  is 
found  in  one  of  the  concertos.  Greminiani  held 
his  pupil  in  high  esteem,  and  in  1 760  paid  him 
a  visit  at  Newcastle.  He  died  in  1770,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Andrew 
there.  He  was  succeeded  as  organist  of  St. 
Nicholas  by  his  son  and  grandson.  The  former 
died  in  1793  ;  the  latter  in  181 6.  (Hawkins, 
Hist. ;  Klppis,  Biog.  Brit, ;  Brand,  Newcastle, 
etc.)  [E.  F.  R.] 

AVOGUO,  S16NOBA,  was  one  of  those  who 
accompanied  Handel  in  his  visit  to  Ireland,  at 
the  end  of  1 741.  In  the  newspapers  of  the  time 
she  is  called  'an  excellent  singer,'  and  she  had 
the  honour  of  sharing  with  Mrs.  Gibber  the 
soprano  music  of  the  Messiah  at  its  first  and 
succeeding  performances  in  Dublin.  Handel, 
in  a  letter  to  Jennens,  Dec.  29,  1741,  says, — 
*Sig™  Avolio,  which  I  brought  with  me  from 
London,  pleases  extraordinary.*  She  sang  again 
in  '  The  Messiah,'  when  given  in  London,  after 
Handel's  return  from  Dublin,  dividing  the  so- 
prano part  with  Mrs.  dive.    Before  this  time. 


she  had  sung  with  success  in  the  '  Allegro,  Pen- 
seroso,  and  Moderato';  and  she  appeared  subse- 
quently in  'Semele*  and  in  'Samson,'  1743.  In 
this  last  she  sang  the  fiunous  'Let  the  bright 
Seraphim '  at  the  first  perfomianoe  of  the  oratorio, 
Feb.  18.  [J.  M.] 

AWERTIMENTO  AI  GELOSI,  UN,  an 
Italian  opera  by  Balfe — ^his  second — ^produced  at 
Pavia  in  1830  or  31,  chiefly  worth  notice  because 
of  the  fact  that  in  it  RoNCX>Ni  made  his  second 
public  appearance, 

AYLWARD,  Thiodork,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom 
in  or  about  1 730.     Of  his  early  career  but  little 
information  can  be  gleaned.   We  find  him  in  1 755 
composing  for  the  church,  and  in  1759  for  the 
theatre.    In  1 769  the  Catch  dub  awarded  him 
the  prize  medal  for  his  serious  glee,  *  A  cruel 
fate,'  a  surprising  decision,  as  one  of  the  oosn- 
peting  compositions  was  Ame's  fine  glee,  'Ccune 
shepherds  we'll  follow  the  hearse.*    On  June  5, 
1 771,  Aylward  was  appointed  Professor  of  Music 
in  Greshiun  College.     In  1 784  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  assistant  directors  of  the  Commemo- 
ration of  Handel.  In  1 788  he  succeeded  William 
Webb  as  oiganist  and  master  of  the  choriBterB 
of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.    On  Nov.  19, 
1 791,  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Mosio 
at  Oxford,  and  two  days  afterwards  proceeded  to 
that  of  Doctor.    He  died  Feb.  27, 1801,  aged  70. 
Dr.   Aylward  published  *Six  Lessons   for    the 
Organ,  Op.  i ' ;   *  Elegies  and  Glees,   Op.   2  * ; 
'  Six  Songs  in  Harlequin's  Invasion,  CymDeliiie, 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  etc. ;  and  *  Sight 
Canzonets  for  two  soprano  vdoes.'    Two  ^lees 
and  a  catch  by  him  are  included  in  Warren's 
collections.     His   church   music,  with    the    ex- 
ception of  two  chants,  remains  in  manuscript. 
Dr.  Aylward  is  said  (on  the  authority  of  Bowles. 
the  poet)  to  have  been  a  good  scholar,  and  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  literary  attainments.    Bay- 
ley,  the  poet,  inscribed  some  lines  to  his  meamoary. 
Dr.   Aylward's   great  -  great  •  nephew,   ThecMiore 
Aylward,  is  now  (1876)  the  oiganist  of  T.im»i^ifcir 
Cathedral.  [W.  H.  EL] 

AYRTON,  Edkund,  Mus.  Doa,  was  bom  at 
Ripon,  in  1 734,  and  educated  at  the  granmiar 
school  there.  His  father,  a  magistrate  of  the 
borough,  intended  him  for  the  Church,  but  hia 
strong  predilection  for  music  induced  his  father 
to  let  him  study  for  that  profession.  He  was 
accordingly  placed  under  Dr.  Nares,  argaoist  of 
York  Minster,  and  made  such  rapid  jMxaigiaes^ 
that  at  an  early  age  he  was  elected  orgsxnat^ 
auditor,  and  rector-chori  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  Southwell,  whiare  he  remained  many  yean. 
In  1764  he  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  RoyaL  He  was  slu>rtly  afterwards 
installed  as  a  vicar-choral  of  St.  Paul*8«  and 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  lay-clerks  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  1 780  he  was  prooKited 
by  Bishop  Lowth  to  the  office  of  Maater  of| 
the  children  of  His  Majesty's  chapels,  on  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Nares.  In  1784  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  created  him.  Doctor  in 
Music,  some  time  after  which  he  was  admitted: 
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ad  €Mdem  by  the  Umvenity  of  Oxford.  The 
anthem  by  which  he  obtained  his  degree^  '  Begin 
unto  my  God  with  timhrela/  was  jMrformed  in 
St.  PkuI'b  Cathedral,  July  28,  1784,  the  day  of 
general  thankagiTing  for  the  termination  of  the 
Imerican  leTolutionary  war,  and  was  afterwards 
pnbHafaed  in  aoore.  In  1805  he  relinquished  the 
maatenhip  of  the  children  cf  the  chapel,  having 
been  allowed  during  many  years  to  execute  the 
dntiei  of  his  other  offices  by  deputy.  He  died 
in  1808,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
ddsten  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Dr.  Ayrton's 
eootribntions  to  the  Church  consist  of  two 
I  complete  momiDg  and  evening  services,  and 
I  MTeral  anthems.  (Mvs,  FeriodicaU  ;  Biog.  Diet, 
V.  K.  8,)  [E.  F.  R.] 

AYBTON,  William,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
bora  in  London  in  1777.  He  was  educated 
both  as  a  scholar  and  musician,  and  was  thus 
qnallfied  to  write  upon  the  art.  He  married  a 
onighter  of  Dr.  S.  Ajnold,  which  introduced  him 
into  musical  society,  and  he  became  a  fashionable 
teadier.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Aylward,  in 
1801,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Gresham 
IVo&BKr  of  Music,  but  was  unsuccessful,  on 
aooonnt  of  his  youth.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the 
'Homing  Chronicle*  Mr.  Ayrton  was  its  bono- 
mn  musical  and  literary  critic  from  1 81 3  to  26  ; 
ana  he  wrote  the  reviews  of  the  Ancient  Concerts 
'  ud  Phiihannonic  Society  in  the  'Examiner* 
from  1837  to  185 1,  also  gratuitously.  He  was 
a  FeOow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies, 
>od  an  original  member  of  the  Athensum  Qub. 
He  was  one  of  the  promoters  and  members  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  at  its  foundation  in  181 3, 
ud  rahseqnently  a  director.  More  than  once  he 
held  the  important  post  of  musical  director  of  the 
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King*s  Thentre,  and  In  that  capacity  had  the 
merit  of  first  introducing  Mozart*s  'Don  Gio< 
vanni*  to  an  English  audience  in  181 7,  and 
afterwards  others  of  Mozart*s  operas.  According 
to  a  writer  of  the  period  he  twice,  if  not  oftener, 
regenerated  that  theatre,  when  its  credit  was 
weakened  by  repeated  failures.  In  1823  he 
commenced,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Clowes 
the  printer,  the  publication  of  the  'Harmoni- 
con,*  a  monthly  musical  periodical,  which  was 
continued  for  eleven  years.  Independently  of 
the  valuable  essays,  biography,  and  criticism  in 
this  work,  it  contains  a  choice  selection  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  The  writing  of  this 
journal  and  its  criticisms  upon  the  art  were 
much  in  advance  of  anything  that  had  previously 
appeared  in  England.  TUs  was  followed  in 
1834  by  the  'Musical  library,*  a  collection  of 
vooJ  and  instrumental  music,  consisting  of  songs, 
duets,  glees,  and  madrigalB,  and  a  selection  of 
pianoforte  pieces  and  adaptations  for  that  in- 
strument, and  extending  to  eight  volumes.  A 
supplement  containing  biographical  and  critical 
notioes,  theatrical  news,  etc.,  was  issued  monthly, 
making  three  extra  volumes.  He  wrote  the 
musicfd  articles  for  the  'Penny  Cydopeedia' ;  the 
chapters  on  music  in  Elnight's  '  Pictorial  History 
of  England*;  and  the  musical  explanations  for 
the  'Pictorial  Shakespeare.*  His  latest  work 
was  a  well*chosen  collection  of '  Sacred  Minstrel- 
sy,* published  by  J.  W.  Parker,  in  two  vols.  He 
died  in  1858.  {Imp,  Did,  of  Biog. ;  Private 
sources.)  [E.  F.  R.] 

AZOR  AND  ZEMIRA,  ob  The  Magio 
Robe,  in  three  acts;  the  EngUsh  version  of 
Spohr*8  opera  Zemire  und  Azob,  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  April  5th,  1831. 
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BThe  name  of  the  seventh  d^ree  of  the 
^   natural  scale  of  C.   In  French  and  Italian 
it  is  called  Si,  and  in  German  H  {Ha), 
the  name  B  being  gi-ven  to  our  Bb.    The  reason 
of  thii  anomalous  axrangement  is  explained  in 
the  article  Accidentals. 

B  is  an  important  note  in  the  history  of  the 
Anocal  icale,  since  its  addition  to  the  hexachord 
of  Gnido^  which  contained  only  six  notes,  trans- 
ftnned  the  hexachord  at  once  into  the  modern 
icile  of  seven  aonnda,  and  obviated  the  necessity 
Iv  the  soHaJled  mutations  or  changes  of  name 
vhich  were  required  whenever  the  melody  passed 
hejand  the  limits  of  the  six  notes  forming  a 
Kxachord  (see  that  word).  The  date  of  the 
fet  recognition  of  a  seventh  sound  in  addition 
l»  the  six  already  belonging  to  the  hexachord  is 
'Mcertun,  but  Burmeister,  writing  in  1599, 
^eaka  of  the  additional  note  as  nota  adventitia, 
mm  which  it  would  appear  that  it  had  not  then 
'^'ue  into  general  use. 
At  the  time  when  the  necessity  for  the  intro- 
'^  ~  of  aocidftntafcli  began  to  be  felt,  B  was 


the  first  note  which  was  subjected  to  alteration,  by 
being  sung  a  semitone  lower,  and  an  it  was  con- 
sidered tlukt  this  change  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  melody  softer  and  less  harsh,  the  altered  B 
(Bb)  was  called  B  molle,  while  the  original  B  re- 
ceived the  name  of  B  durum.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  modem  German  designa* 
tions  B  dur  and  B  moll  (which  answer  to  our 
B  flat  major  and  B  flat  minor)  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  older  Latin  names,  as  the  melody 
which  contained  the  B  molle,  and  was  on  that 
account  called  cantus  moUie,  was  identical  with 
the  modem  key  of  F  major. 

It  is  on  account  of  B  having  been  the  first 
note  to  which  a  flat  was  applied  that  the  name 
of  the  flat  in  German  is  B  (ijso  written  Be),  and 
that  scales  having  flat  signatures  are  called  B- 
Tonarten. 

Bb  is  the  key  in  which  one  of  the  clarinets  in 
use  in  the  orchestra  b  set,  and  in  which  horns, 
trumpets,  and  certain  brass  instruments  belong- 
ing to  military  bands  can  be  made  to  play  by 
arrangement  of  their  crooks. 
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The  letter  P.  or  coZ  B.  in  a  Boore  U  an  abbre- 
viation of  Bcuso,  or  col  BoMo,     (See  also  Aoci- 

DBNTALS,  ALPHABIT.)  [F.  T.] 

BABAN,  Gbaciak,  a  Span'sh  composer,  musi- 
cfd  director  in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia  from 
1650  to  1665.  His  masses  and  motets,  written 
lor  several  choirs,  are  presenred  at  Valenoia. 
A  Psalm  of  his  is  given  by  £8LAVA« 

BABBINI,  Matteo,  a  oelebrated  Italian 
tenor,  was  bom  at  Bologna,  1754.  ^®  ^'^ 
intended  for  the  practice  of  medicine ;  but,  on 
the  death  of  his  parents,  took  refuge  with  an 
aunt,  the  wife  of  a  musician  named  Cortoni.  The 
latter  instructed  him,  and  cultivated  his  voice, 
making  him  a  good  musician  and  first-rate  singer. 
His  debut  was  so  brilliant  that  he  was  at  once 
engaged  for  the  opera  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
After  staying  a  year  at  Berlin,  he  went  to  Russia, 
into  the  service  of  Catherine  II.  In  1 78  5,  he  sang 
with  success  at  Vienna ;  and  in  the  next  season  in 
London,  with  Mara,  when  he  took,  though  a 
tenor,  the  first  man*s  part,  there  being  no  male 
soprano  available.  As  far  as  method  and  know- 
ledge went,  he  was  a  very  fine  singer,  but  he  did 
not  please  the  English  eognoicmti ;  his  voice  was 
produced  with  efifort,  and  was  not  strong  enough 
to  have  much  effect.  He  sang  again,  however, 
the  next  year  (1787),  and  returning  to  Italy  in 
1789,  appeared  in  Oimaroea's  'Orazi,*  and  was 
afterwards  engaged  at  Turin.  In  1792,  the  King 
of  Prussia  recalled  him  to  Berlin,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  opera  of  'Dario.' 
During  the  next  ten  years  he  sang  at  the  prin- 
cipal Theatres  of  Italy,  and  appeared  in  1802,  at 
Bologna,  though  then  50  years  old,  in  the  *  Manlj ' 
of  Niccolini,  and  Mayer's  'Misteri  Bleusini.* 
He  now  retired  from  the  stage  and  settled  in  his 
native  town,  where  he  lived  generally  esteemed 
and  honour^  for  the  noble  use  he  made  of  his 
riches;  and  died  Sept.  ai,.  1816.  His  friend. 
Doctor  Pietro  Brighenti,  published  'Elogio  dii 
Matteo  Babbini,*  Bologna>  1822.  [J.  M.] 

BACCUSI,  Ifpoltto,  an  Italian  monk  and 
musical  composer  of  the  i6th  century.  The  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown,  but  we  find 
him  Maestro  di  Cappella  at  the  cathedral  of 
Verona  in  1590.  Scipione  Gerreto  gives  an 
indication  of  his  exact  epoch  by  saying  that  he 
had  composed  works  previously  to  1550.  This 
statement  F^tis  disbelieves,  but  he  does  not  say 
why.  Baccusi  was  one  of  the  first  composers  who 
introduced  into  his  accompaniments  to  churoh 
music  instrumental  parts  in  unison  with  the 
voice,  in  order  to  support  the  singers.  The 
works  in  which  he  applied  this  system  are 
,  printed ;  the  first  is  intituled  '  Hippolyti  Baocusi, 
£ocL  Oath.  Veronse  musics  magistri,  missss  tres, 
tum  viva  voce  turn  omni  instrumentorum  genere 
cantatu  acoommodatissinue,  cum  octo  vocibus, 
Anadino,  Venice,  1596.*  The  other  is  a  volume 
containing  the  psalms  used  at  vespers,  with  two 
Magnificats.  It  has  a  frt>ntispieoe  occupied  by 
an  analogous  inscription  of  even  greater  length 
and,  if  possible,  of  even  less  elegant  latinity. 
The  rest  of  his  compositions  consist  principally 
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of  masses,  madrigalB,  mottetti,  and  psahns,  and 
were  published  for  the  most  part  during  bis 
lifetime  by  Venetians  such  as  Grardano  Vinoenti 
and  Rampazetti.  Isolated  pieces  of  his  are  fomd 
in  several  miscellaneous  publications  of  the  period. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  vi  that 
contributed  by  him  to  the  volume  dedicated  ly 
fourteen  different  Italian  composers  to  their  great 
contemporary,  Palestrina.  [E.  H.  P.] 

BACH.   Though  the  name  of  Ba«^  is  familiar  to 
all  lovers  of  music,  it  is  not  generally  known  thatit 
was  borne  by  a  very  numerous  fiunily  of  mnsidaBi 
who  occupied  not  merely  h<mourable  but  promi- 
nent places  in  the  history  of  their  art  tbrongfa  a 
period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years.  Inthiafiumily 
musical  talent  was  as  it  were  bequeathed,  and 
it  seems  almost  like  a  law  of  nature  that  tbe 
scattered  rays  of  the  gift  should  after  a  hundred 
years  finally  oonoentrate  in  the  genius  of  JoflA55 
Sebastian,  whose  originality,  depth,  and  force, 
exhibit  a  climax  such  as  only  a  few  great  spiiiti 
of  any  time  or  country  have  attained.    But  from 
this  diinax  the  artistic  power  of  the  race  began 
to  diminish,  and  with  the  second  generadon  after 
its  great  representative  was  entirely  extinguished. 
The  history  of  the  Bach  fiunily  is  not  only  a 
guide  towiuxls  a  just  appreciation  of  tbe  gnat* 
ness  of  Sebastian,  but  it  has  an  indepoodent 
interest  of  its  own  through  the  eminence  of  aonie 
of  its  individual  members.    Bom  and  bred  in  tiie 
Thuringen,  the  heart  of  Grermany,  the  fiunily  ^ 
the  most  part  remained  there  throughout  two 
centuries ;  the  sons  of  Sebastian  being  the  fint 
to  spread  to  more  distant  parts.    This  stationaiy 
condition   naturally  produced  a   strong  fimily 
feeling.    According  to  tradition  meetings  of  a& 
the  members  took  place  for  the  purpose  of  sodil 
intercourse  and  musical  recreation^  and  it  seemi 
that  the  brothers  often  married  sisters.    Tlie 
Bachs  always  learned  from  one  another,  fer  they 
rarely  had  means  for  seeking  their  educatka 
elsewhere ;  thus  the  artistic  sense  and  caMcity 
of  the  family  was,  as  we  have  said,  heireaitai7> 
and  by  its  undisturbed  activity  during  a  whole 
century  became  an  important  element  in  ill* 
development  of  Johann  Sebastian.    To  this  &mitf 
unity  also  we  may  ascribe  the  moral  exoelleoee 
and  cultivation  of  the  Bachs. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  theM 
qualities  in  the  development  of  the  race,  we  mo^ 
consider  that  these  predecessors  of  Johani 
Sebastian  lived  in  the  miserable  time  of  tfai 
Thirty  Years*  War,  and  in  the  midst  of  tbe 
moral  indiiferentism  and  collapse  of  inteUectail 
power  which  distinguished  that  unhappy  period. 
Yet  the  house  of  B«:h  exhibits  an  almost  unifiiitt 
example  of  moral  worth  together  with  a  conataii 
endeavour  after  the  highest  ideals  —  qualitiit 
which  are  all  the  greater  because  under  ihi 
ciroumstanoes  of  the  time  they  could  hardif 
meet  with  recognition  or  encouragement. 

In  course  of  time  the  towns  of  Amstadt^  Erfitrii 
and  Eisenach  became  the  centres  of  the  fiunily  •  I 
there  we  find  its  most  important  repreeentativea ; 
and  an  uninterrupted  sequence  through  scferaEI 
generations  filling  the  same  cifBce ;  so  that»  ^ 
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instmoe,  in  Erfurt  the  town  musicians  were 
faioflm  SB  'the  Bacbs,'  even  though  there  had 
ceased  io  be  any  Bach  among  them.  Another 
proof  of  the  strong  family  feelix^  (and  a  valuable 
noroe  of  information)  is  the  genealogy  of  the 
Bach  fiunily,  begun  by  the  great  Sebastian  him- 
kI^  bat  cLiefly  composed  by  his  son  Carl  Philip 
Baumod.  It  contains  fifty-three  male  members 
of  the  ftmily,  and  gives  the  origin  and  dates  of 
birth  and  death  of  each,  and  the  most  important 
•Toita  in  their  lives.    This  genealogical  table 


soon  became  circulated  amongst  the  family,  and 
a  copy  of  it  in  Emanuel's  handwriting  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.  For  an 
account  of  the  Bach-literature  see  the  article  on 
JoHANN  Sebastian. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  chief  members 
of  this  remarkable  family,  and  contains  all  those 
whose  lives  arte  touched  on  below.  The  same 
numeral  is  affixed  to  each  in  both  genealogy  and 
biography. 


1.  Hans  Bach, 
at  IFechmar  about  1561. 


2.  Teit  Bach,  f  1619. 
8.  Hans  B.  'd.  Spielmami,'  1 1028. 


i  Jflhtnnea,  e^^fart; 
UOWS. 


+ 


roC 


0.  Job.  Cliristoph ;  Erfurt  and  Amstadt, 
1613-166L 

I 


6.  Heinrich,  Amstadt, 
1616-1092. 


18.  Jo 
tlffiituui, 

mo-iTsi 


15.  Job. 
Bernhardt 
JSianack, 
1076-1749. 

]&  Joh.Bmstk 
Btmaeh, 

17*2-1777. 


12.  Joh. 

AeRidins* 
ErfHrt, 

1*15-1717. 
I 


7.  Georg 

Christoph, 

B^weinfurt, 

16i2i-1697. 


8.  Joh. 
Christoph. 


9.  Joh. 
Ambrosiua^ 
Eisenach, 
1645-95. 


h 


19.  Joh. 

MichaeU 
Erfurtf 

1648-94. 


1 


14.  Joh. 
Christoph. 
Erfurt, 

1635-1717. 


I 

10.  Joh. 
Uhristoph. 
Ohrdruffl 

1671-1721. 


— I 

11.  Joh. 
Behaatian, 
1685-li5U. 


28.  Wilh! 
Friedemann« 
1710-84. 


20.  Maria 
Barbara. 
1684-1720. 


1 

16.  Joh. 
ChriBtoph, 

Eisctyieh, 
164;-1703. 

17.  Joh. 
Nicolaus, 

Jena, 
1609-1753. 


25.  C.  PhiL 
Smanueli 
171#-88. 


I — 

22.  Joh.  ChriMtoph 
Prtedrich, 
17^2-1795. 

24.  Wilhelm.  Berlin, 
1750-1846. 


21.  Joh.  Christian 
1785-ts2. 


The  earliest  notices  go  back  to  the  beginning 

tf  the  i6th  oentfory,  and  mention  four  distinct 

^midM»  of  which  the  last  only  is  of  general 

^BlflceEty  because  it  is  that  from  which  Johann 

ScAwtiaa  is  (ioeoended.    This,  the  actual  musical 

InaA,  lived  in  Wechmar,  a  small  place  near 

Gotha.    Hans   Bach   [i],  the   eldest  of  the 

Badu,  b  mentioned   as  a  Gemeinde'Vormund' 

fi^fisgUed  there  in  1 561 .    Then  comes  Veit  [2], 

jMBBbiy  the  son  of  the  former,   bom  between 

1550  and  60,  and  generally  considered  the  pro- 

IfBoitor  of  the  race.      He  is  said  to  have  been 

!•  baker,  and  to  have  moved  into  Hungary  with 

jSttoj  other   Evangelicals   for   protection   from 

^^"■secation.    But  under  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II 

Catholic  reaction  gave  the  Jesuits  the  upper 

and  this  caused  Veit  to  return  home  and 

at  Wecfamar  as  a  baker  and  miller.     The 

states  that  he  loved   and   practised 

;  his  chief  delight  wa<i  in  a  'Cythringen' 

'}]y  a  zither),  upon  which  he  used  to  play 

his  mill  was  at  work.     He  died  in  1619. 

the  real  musical  ancestor  of  the  family  was 

[3],  the  son  of  Veit,  bom  somewhere 

1580,  and  mentioned  as  '  the  player* — that 

to  lay,  a  professional  musician.    He  was  also 

carpet-weaver,  and  is  said  to  have  been  of 

chetBrful  temperament,  fuU  of  wit  and  fun. 

characteristics  are  alluded  to  in  a  portrait 

ly  in  the  poasossion  of  Emanuel,  in  which 

represented  cm  playing  the  violin  with  a 


bell  on  his  shoulder,  while  below  is  a  shield  with 
a  fool's  cap.  Hia  profession  took  him  all  over 
the  Thiiringen,  and  he  was  well  known  and 
beloved  everywhere.  He  died  1626.  in  the  year 
of  the  first  great  plague.  Of  Hans's  many 
children  three  sons  deserve  mention : — 

Johannes  Bach  [4],  born  1604,  apprenticed 
at  Suhl  to  the  '  Stadt-pfeifer,'  became  organist  at 
Schweinfurt,  and  perhaps  also  temporarily  at 
Suhl.  After  an  unsettled  life  amidst  the  turmoil 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  he  settled  at  Erfurt  in 
1635  as  director  of  the  '  Raths-Musikanten,'  and 
in  1647  became  organist  in  the  church  th^^re, 
thus  representing  both  sacred  and  secular  music. 
He  was  the  forefather  of  the  Bacbs  of  Erfurt, 
and  died  there  in  1673.  ^^  '^'^  were  Johann 
Christian  and  Johann  uSgidius.  (See  below, 
Kos.  12  and  13.) 

Heinrich  [5],  bom  1615.  As  a  boy  showed 
a  remarkable  taste  for  organ-playing ;  to  satisfy 
which  he  would  go  off  on  Sundays  to  some 
ueighbouring  town  to  hear  the  organ,  there  being 
none  at  Wechmar.  He  received  his  musical 
education  from  his  father  and  his  elder  brother 
Johann,  probably  during  his  residence  at  Schwein* 
furt  and  Suhl,  and  followed  his  &ther  to  Erfurt. 
In  1641  he  became  organist  at  Amstadt,  where 
he  died  in  1692,  having  filled  his  post  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  With  him  begins  the  line 
of  Amstadt  Bachs.  Besides  his  father's  great 
musical  gifts  he  inherited  his  cheerful  disposition, 
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whicli,  coupled  with  great  piety  and  goodn< 
enabled  him  to  overcome  the  diBastrous  effects  of 
the  T7ar,  and  so  to  educate  his  children,  all  of 
them  more  or  less  gifted,  as  to  enable  them  to  fill 
honourable  places  io  the  history  of  music.  For 
the  life  of  Heinrich  we  have  complete  materia) 
in  his  funeral  sermon  by  Gottfined  Olearius  ( Am- 
stadt,  1692).  In  his  sons,  JoHAKN  Chbistoph 
and  JoHANN  Michael  (see  those  names,  Nos.  16 
and  19)  the  artistic  importance  of  the  elder 
Bachs  before  Johann  Sebastian  reaches  its  cli- 
max. In  Bitterns  *Orgelfreund/  vol.  vi.  No.  14, 
there  is  an  organ  piece  on  the  chorale  'Christ 
lag  in  Todesbanden,*  which  is  ascribed  to  Hein- 
rich Bach ;  of  his  other  compositions  nothing  is 
known. 

Ohristoph  [6],  the  second  son,  bom  16 13,  we 
mention  last  because  he  is  the  grandfather  of 
Johann  Sebastian.  After  a  temporary  post  at 
the  court  of  Weimar,  and  a  stay  at  Prettin  in 
Saxony,  he  settled  at  Erfurt  in  1642,  as  member 
of  the  'Raths-Musik*;  moved  from  thence  to 
Amstadt  1655-4,  and  died  there  in  1 661  as 
'  Stadt-Musikus*  and  '  Hof-Musikus*  to  the 
Count  of  Schwarzburg.  Unlike  his  brother  Hein- 
rich he  occupied  himself  exdunvely  with  the 
town  music — the  *  Kunst-Pfeiferthuni.*  Further 
details  of  his  life  are  wanting.  His  sons 
were — 

Georo  Christoph  [7],  bom  1642  at  Krfurt, 
first  school-teacher,  then  cantor  at  Themar 
near  Meiuingen,  1668  ;  twenty  years  afterwards 
removed  to  Schweinfurt  in  the  same  capacity, 
and  died  there.  None  of  his  compositions  are 
known  to  exist. 

Johann  Christoph  [8],  and  his  twin  brother 
Johann  Ambrosids  [9],  bom  1645  at  Erfurt» 
were  so  much  alike  in  appearance  and  char- 
acter that  they  were  reguiled  as  curiosities. 
After  the  early  death  of  the  father,  who  taught 
them  the  violin,  and  after  they  had  completed 
their  years  of  study  and  travel,  Johann  Christoph 
came  to  Amstadt  as  Hof-Musikus  to  the  Count 
of  Schwarzbur:;.  Disputes  with  the  Stadt- 
Mufdkus  caused  the  dismissal  of  all  the  court 
musicians,  including  Christoph,  but  he  was  after- 
wards re:itored  to  his  post.  He  devoted  himself 
to  the  church  music,  which  had  been  much 
neglected,  helped  his  old  uncle  Heinrich  in  his 
official  work  with  the  utmost  disinterestedness, 
and  died  16Q3.  With  his  sons  the  musical 
activity  of  this  branch  of  the  family  ceased. 
AuBROSiUS  was  more  important.  He  remained 
with  his  brother  till  1667,  when  he  entered  the 
association  of  the  Erfurt  '  Kaths-Musikanten.* 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  he  was  a 
violinist,  but  his  importance  in  the  history  of 
music  is  due  to  the  fact  of  his  being  the  father 
of  Johann  Sebastian.  He  left  Erfurt  after  a  few 
years,  and  in  1671  settled  at  Eisenach,  where  he 
died  in  1695.  Of  his  numerous  children  we  need 
only  mention  the  two  sons : — 

Johann  Christoph  [10],  bom  1761.  After 
receiving  instruction  from  the  celebrated  oz^gan- 
player  Pachelbel  in  Erfurt,  he  became  organist 
at  Ohrdruff,  and  died  in  1721.     Further  details 


about  him  will  be  found  in  the  biography  of  his 
younger  brother,  the  great  Johann  SebastiaiL 
^See  the  article  on  him.) 

Hjtving  thus  sketched  the  general  oonrse  of 
the  fiEunily,  we  will  take  its  various  memben 
in  alphabetical  order,  reserving  Johann  Sebastian 
for  the  crown  of  all. 

Johann  .^gidius  [12],  younger  son  of  the 
old  Johannes  of  Erfurt,  born  1645,  was  a  member 
of  the  society  directed  by  his  fiither,  becatnie 
organist  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  and  in  1682 
succeeded  his  brother  Johann  Christian  [j^;], 
as  *Raths-Musik  director.*  He  died  at  ^furt 
in  1 71 7.  Of  his  numerous  children  only  two 
sons  survived  him — Johann  Christoph  [14], 
bom  1685,  who  succeeded  to  the  post  of  his 
father — and 

Johann  Bernhard  [15],  bom  1676,  He  was 
organist  firut  at  the  Kaufrnann*s  Church  in  Er- 
furt, then  at  Magdeburg,  and  finally  at  Eisenach, 
where,  in  1 703,  he  succeeded  the  older  and  more 
fiunous  Johann  Christoph  [16].  Theae  appoint- 
ments, especially  the  last,  give  a  &voiirable  idea 
of  his  ability  as  an  organist  and  composer.  Of 
his  compositions  there  still  exist  preludes  an 
chorales,  as  well  as  pieces  for  klavier  and  suites 
for  orchestra  (or  *  overtures  after  the  manner  of 
Telemann,*  as  they  were  called).  The  former 
were  in  tiie  collections  of  Walther,  the  lexioo- 
grapher,  which  are  partly  preserved  in  the  Serlin 
library,  and  the  latter  amongst  the  remains  of 
Sebastian,  copied  by  himself.  Johann  Bombard 
died  in  1749. 

Another  Johann  Bernhard,  son  of  Se- 
bastian's brother  Christoph  [10],  was  bom  in 
1700,  succeeded  his  fifither  as  organist  aA  Ofar^ 
druff,  and  died  in  1742. 

Johann  Christian  [13],  eldest  son  of  Jofaaui 
of  Erfurt,  born  1640,  was  at  first  a  member  of 
his  father's  musical  society;  then  removed  to 
Eisenach,  his  younger  brother  JBgidius  tnlrfnj^ 
his  place.  Christian  was  the  first  of  the  family 
to  go  to  Eisenach,  but  in  1668  we  find  hia 
again  at  Erfurt ;  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
direction  of  the  musical  society,  and  died  ni 
1682.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother 
i£gidius.  One  son,  Johann  Christoph  (1673- 
1727)  is  mentioned  as  org-inist  at  Gehren  (1 
Amstadt),  where  he  succeeded  the 
Michael  (see  that  name,  p.  11 1). 
studied  theology,  but  was  of  a 
haughty  disposition,  and  had  many  confliota 
his  superiors. 

Johann  Christoph  [16],  the  most    fa 
of  this  oft-recurring  name,  and  also  tlie 
f.imous  of  the  older  generations,  was  the  a 
the  old  Heinrich  [5],  of  Amstadt,  Rnd 

born  in  1643.     He  was  a  highly  gifted  mua 

and  through  his  own  merits  alone,  independ 
of  his  illustrious  nephew,  occupies  it 
minent  place  in  musical  history.   His  life 
tremely  simple.     He  was  educated  by  hia 
and   at   twenty-three   became  organist     to 
churches  at  Eisenach.     Later  he  also 
court-organist  there,  and  died  in  1703.       Of 
four  sons  we  may  mention  Johajth  N'toot.^^ 
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[171,1669-1753.  (Seebisname,  p.  113.)    GhiiB- 
topli't  moral  ezoeUence,  his  constant  striving 
afcer  the  h^est  ideals»  his  industry,  and  his  tech- 
nical proficiency,  give  him  the  most  prominent 
place  amoDgst  ^e  elder  branch  of  the  family. 
He  wai  not  only,  as  the  old  authorities  tell  us,  one 
of  the  finest  ors;an-player8  and  greatest  contra- 
pootitfts  of  his  day,  but  he  was  altogether  one  of 
the  most  important  artists  and  oomposera  of  the 
vfaole  17th  century.      He  was  regarded    with 
viviiipiited  eonsideration  by    the   fiunily,   and 
both  Johann  Sebastian  and  his  son  Emanuel 
hftd  the  greatest  respect  for  him.     In  spite  of 
this,  lus  importance  during  his  life-time  was  not 
moK  widely  recognised,  and  after  his  death  he 
vas  but  too  soon  forgotten ;   but  this  may  be 
Giplamed  by  the  overpowering  fiime  of  his  great 
fiephev,  by  the  quiet,  reserved,  simple  nature 
of  the  man,  who  lived  only  for  his  art  and  his 
fimfly,  and  lastly  by  the  nature  of  his  compo- 
■tiona.    His  few  remaining  works  prove  him 
to  hare  been  of  a  thoroughly  independent  and 
original  nature,  which,  though  affected  by  the 
ioflDenoes  of  the  time,  was  so  in  its  own  in- 
dindnal  way.     Having  no  sympathy  with  the 
FKvalent  Italian  style,  he  endeavoured  to  carry 
<a  the  art  in  his  own  way,  and  therefore  to 
a  certam  degree  stood  aloof  from  his  contem- 
ponriea.    Tbd  leading  feature  in  the  develop- 
De&t  of  the  17th  century  is  the  rise  of  in- 
ttnraental  music, — the  struggle  of  the  modem 
Kales  nith   the   old  ecclesiastical  modes,  the 
deTolopment  of  homophony  with  its  melodious 
chaiacter,  and  its  richness  of  harmony,  in  contra- 
^utioctaon  to  the  old  strict  polyphony.    These 
chief  pointB  in  the  g^eneral  tendency  of  the  time 
>n  not  wanting   in  Johann   Christoph.      His 
<8ltivatod  sense  of  form  enabled  him  to  give  his 
MtapoBtioDS  that  firm  and  compact  structure 
which  was  a  result  of  the  new  principles,  while 
hii  astoral  musical  feeling   supplied  due  ex- 
pBnoQ.   His  most  important  compositions  are 
w  VDO^  works,  especially  his  motets ;  the  few 
that  exirt  only  incr^Hse  our  regret  at  the  loss  of 
Anther  proo&  of  his  great  ability.    One  of  his 
^  worfca  was  a  kind  of  oratorio,  for  double 
c^Mnt  and  orchestra,  called  '  The  Combat  of 
Ifiehael  and  the  Devil'  (Bev.  zii.  7-1  a) ;  Johann 
^rfiMtian  valued    it   very  highly,   and  had  it 
at  Leipsic,  as  did  Emanuel  after  him 
Hambing.     Eight  of  his  motets  are  given  in 
'Muaica  Sacra*  (of  the  Berlin  <Domchor*) 
NeJdhart  and  Hertzbeig;  and  others  in  a 
by  Kane   (*  Neun   Motette  .   .  von 
Giristoph  nnd  Johann  Michael  Bach,' 
ig,  Hofmeister).    The  best-known  of  them 
lasse  dich  mcht,'  familiar  in  England 
the  title  of  '  I  wrestle  and  pray,'  for  a 
time  attributed  to  Johann  Sebastian  himself, 
is  fikct  so  published  by  Schicht  in  his  six 
His  few  remaining  instrumental  works — 
nts    of  chorales,    and  variations  for 
less  important,  owing  perhaps  to 
alwenoe  of  Italian  influence,  and  were  soon 
Geriier  was  in  possession  of  a  MS. 
tuna  of  oigim-masic  originally  belonging  to 
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the  Bach  fiunHy,  containing  eiffht  pieces  by 
Jobann  Christoph ;  this  invaluable  book  comprised 
works  by  all  the  celebrated  organ-masters  from 
1680  to  1720,  but  has  unfortunately  been  lost 
through  the  carelessness  of  Gerber*s  legatees. 

Johann  Eknst  [18],  the  son  of  Johann 
Bebnhabd,  of  Eisenach,  bom  1722-77,  studied 
law  at  the  Leipsio  University,  and  established 
himself  as  a  lawyer  at  Eisenach.  He  was  also 
so  clever  a  musician  as  to  be  of  great  use  to  his 
father  in  his  profession.  He  was  at  first  appointed 
his  assistant  in  1748,  and  afterwards  succeeded 
him  ;  he  also  became  Capellmeister  at  the  court 
of  Weimar,  but  kept  up  his  house  at  Eisenach. 
Some  of  his  vood  pieces  are  preserved,  and 
show  that  he  was  superior  to  his  time  as  a  com- 
poser of  sacred  music,  which  was  then  rapidly 
declining.  One  or  two  of  his  com]X)8itions  for 
klavier  are  to  be  found  in  Pauer's  '  Aite  Meister,* 
series  2,  bk.  3. 

Johann  Michakl  [19],  younger  son  of  old 
Heinrich,  and  brother  of  Johann  Christoph  of 
Eisenach,  bom  in  1648.  He,  like  his  brother,  was 
educated  by  his  &ther,  whom  he  afterwards 
Rupported  and  helped  in  his  professional  duties. 
In  1673  he  was  appointed  organist  at  Gehren 
near  Amstadt,  where  he  died  in  1694,  in  the 
prime  of  life.  He  had  six  children,  a  boy  who 
died  early,  and  five  daufifhters,  the  youngest  of 
whom,  Maria  Barbara  [20],  became  the  first  wife 
of  Johann  Sebastian,  ana  died  1720.  Johann 
Michael  had  the  same  nature  and  character  as 
his  brother,  the  same  simple  pious  mind  and 
constant  lofty  aims.  In  depth  of  intention, 
flow  of  ideas,  he  vied  with  his  brother,  but  the 
latter  surpassed  him  in  feeling  for  form.  His 
invention  is  remarkable,  but  form  is  always  his 
difficulty ;  in  him  we  feel  the  want  of  certainty 
Ro  chancteristio  of  that  time,  which  resulted 
from  the  constant  seeking  after  new  forms ;  and 
the  defect  is  equally  evident  in  his  stiff  counter- 
point.  We  may  however  assume  that  with  his 
great  gifts  Michael  would  have  developed  more 
in  this  direction  but  for  his  early  death.  The 
decline  of  the  polyphonic  style  is  especially  felt 
in  his  motets,  because  he  failed  to  build  up 
his  movements  in  the  definite  forms  demanded 
by  the  new  homophonic  style.  In  instrumental 
music  he  seems  to  have  been  more  important, 
perhaps  because  he  was  more  accessible  to  the 
influence  of  Italy  than  his  brother.  Walther 
says  that  he  wrote  'starke,'  that  is  to  say  're- 
markable' sonatas,  and  his  pieces  were  certainly 
longer  esteemed  than  those  of  Johann  Christoph. 
In  the  organ-book  already  mentioned  there  were 
no  less  than  seventy- two  fiigued  and  figured 
chorale-preludes  of  his,  showing  how  much  those 
of  his  compositions  were  then  valued.  Of  lus 
vocal  works,  motets,  arias,  and  church  pieces 
with  instrumental  accompaniments,  forerunners 
of  Johann  Sebastian^s  cantatas,  some  are  stUl 
preserved,  and  give  a  highly  favourable  opinion 
oi  Michaers  capacities.  In  the  depth  and  force 
of  his  expression  his  relationship  with  Sebastian 
is  clearly  felt.  (See  the  above-mentioned  col- 
lections  of  Naue   and  Neidhardt).     Michafll>« 
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Baoh  also  employed  himself  in  making  instru- 
ments. 

There  is  a  younger  Johann  Michael,  bom  in 
1754  or  1755*  whoee  connection  with  the  family 
is  not  quite  clear;  he  was  perhaps  descended 
from  the  branch  which  settled  at  Schweinfurt 
He  became  Cantor  at  Tonna,  and  also  travelled 
to  Holland,  England,  and  even  to  America.  On 
returning  to  (xermany  he  studied  at  Gottingen, 
and  then  established  himself  as  a  lawyer  at 
Giistrow,  in  Mecklenburg.  In  1 780  he  published 
a  book  or  pamphlet  called  '  Kurze  und  aystema- 
tische  Anleitung  zum  Generalbass,*  etc. 

Johann  Nicolaus  [17],  a  sou  of  the  cele- 
brated Johann  Christophi  bom  1669,  became 
organist  of  the  town  and  university  church  at 
Jena,  and  died  there  1753.  For  a  long  time  he 
was  in  the  position  of  senior  to  the  whole  family ; 
but  none  of  his  sons  lived,  and  thus  his  branch 
died  out  with  him.  He  was  known  as  a  composer 
of  '  suites,*  and  a  mass  by  him  in  his  own  hand- 
writing exists,  giving  a  favoiurable  impression  of 
his  talents  in  vocal  composition.  There  is  also  a 
comic  operetta  by  him  called  '  Der  Jenaische 
"Wein-  und  Bier^Rufer'  (The  wine  and  beer  crier 
of  Jena),  a  scene  from  Jena  ooll^;e  life.  He 
acquired  great  reputation  in  the  manu&cture  of 
instruments.  Incited,  and  perhaps  even  directed, 
by  his  unde  Johann  Michael,  he  made  many 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  pianos,  but 
his  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  towards  estab- 
lishing equal  temperament  in  the  tuning  of  organs 
and  pianos,  an  idea  which  at  that  time  met  with 
universal  opposition. 

Johann  Christian  [21I,  known  as  the  Milanese 
or  English  Bach,  eleventh  son  of  Johann  Se- 
bastian, and  youngest  of  those  who  survived 
their  fihtber,  was  bom  at  Leipidc  in  1 735.  Next 
to  his  brother  Emanuel  he  is  probably  the  best 
known  amongst  the  sons  of  {Sebastian,  and  the 
only  one  who  broke  through  family  traditions 
by  travelling  and  adopting  modtrn  fashions 
in  composition.  His  talent  was  certainly  very 
remarkable,  but  his  character  and  tempera- 
ment forced  him  into  direciions  very  different 
from  those  of  his  ancient  and  honourable 
&mily.  He  was  only  fourteen  wh^n  his  father 
died,  and  he  then  went  to  live  with  his  brother 
Emanuel  in  Berlin,  wliere  he  studied  pianoforte- 
playing  and  composition.  A  certnin  gaiety  of 
disposition,  possibly  increased  by  hi8  acquaintance 
with  Italian  siugera,  led  Lim  to  Milan,  where 
in  1754  he  became  organist  of  the  cathedral. 
He  wrote  a  great  deal  of  vocal  music  in  the 
pleasant  and  somewhat  superficial  manner  of  the 
Neapolitans  then  in  vogue,  which  was  in  great 
favour  with  singers  and  amateurs.  Inclination  and 
talent  made  him  turn  lo  opera,  and  as  he  wished 
to  devote  himself  to  it  entirely,  but  considered  it 
hardly  consistent  with  his  position  as  cathedral 
organist,  he  left  Milan  in  1759.  after  marrying 
the  Italian  prima  donna  Coicilia  Grassd,  and 
accepted  an  appointment  as  Director  of  Concerts 
in  London,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in 
1782.  He  was  clever,  intelligent,  and  genial, 
but  in  apitQ  of  his  easy  circumstimoes  he  died 


much  in  debt.  The  elegance  and  brilliancy  of 
his  pianoforte  compoeitiona  made  him  the&vourite 
of  all  amateur  pianoforte-players,  and  did  much 
towards  the  general  diffusion  of  the  taste  for 
piai|.oforte-playing.  But  his  greatest  triumphs 
were  won  by  his  operas ;  the  first  was  '  Orione^ 
ossia  Diana  vendicata,'  1763,  and  this  was 
followed  by  many  others.  Some  of  hia  sacred 
works,  however,  seem  more  important,  sach  as 
Masses,  Psalms,  and  a  Te  Deum,  where  we  find 
such  edioes  of  Uie  hereditary  musical  spirit  of  the 
family  as  prove  that  Chriif^an  was  stiU  a  meniber 
of  the  race.  Burney  kept  up  an  intimate  in- 
tercourse vrith  him  for  many  years,  and  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  him  in  his  'History  of  Music* 
vol.  iv. 

Johann  Chbistoph  Fbibdrioh  [a  2],  called 
the  Buckeburg  Bach,  ninth  son  of  Sebastian, 
bom  at  Leipsio  in  173a.  He  at  first  atudied 
jurispradence  at  Leipsic,  but  trae  to  family 
tradition  soon  forsook  the  law,  and  under  the 
direction  of  his  fiither  and  elder,  brother  became 
a  thorough  musician.  He  finally  entered  the 
service  of  Count  Schaumburg  as  Capellmeiater 
at  Bilckebuig,  where  he  remained  till  his  death 
in  1795,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of 
an  upright,  modest,  amiable  man.  As  a  oompoeer 
he  was  industrious  in  all  branches,  especially  in 
oratorios  and  passion  music,  and  occasionally  in 
opera.  Though  not  attaining  the  eminence  of 
his  brothers,  his  compositions  do  no  discredit  to 
the  family.  In  style  he  approaches  neaieset  to 
his  brother  EmanueL  He  left  one  son,  Wjlhblm, 
Fbibdbich.    (See  that  name.) 

WiLHELic  Fbikdemann  [23],  cslled  the  HaSe 
Bach,  eldest  of  Johann  Sebastian^s  sons,  bora 
at  Weimar  in  1710.    In  the  opinion  of  all  his 
acquaintances  he  was  not  only  the  most  gifted 
of  the  brothers,  but  altogether  an  unuaiiallj  able 
man,  a  genius  on  whom  the  &ther  built  ^;xeat 
hopes,  and  to  whom  the  brothers  looked  for 
replacing  him.    Unhappily  he  entirely  depourted 
frum  the  respectable  and  honourable  ways  of  tbs 
Bachs.     An  obstinate  character  and  utter  moral 
recklessness  prevented  him  from  attaining  the 
eminence  which  his  youth  seemed  to  proniise^ 
and  his  life  exhibits  Uie  melancholy  spectacle  of 
a  ruined  genius.     He  was  educated  chiefly  hf 
his  father,  who  fully  appreciated  his  reinark* 
able  abilities,  and  devoted  special  care    to  its 
he  idso  received  instruction  on  the  violin.  £ra^ 
Graun.     He   attended    the   *  Thomas    Schide^' 
and  afterwards  the  university  at  Leipsic,    aad 
distinguished  himself  greatly  in  mathematiok 
In  1733  he  became  organist  at  the  chur^  of 
St.  Sophia    at    Dresden,   and    in   1747    mi 
director  and  organist  of  St.  Mary^s  at 
He  held   this  office    till  1767,   when    lie 
obliged  to  give  it  up,  his  way  of  life 
more  and  more  disorderly  and  dissolute, 
making  him  careless  and  irr^pilar  in  his  datiea» 
He  then  lived   without  regular  occupation   aft, 
Brunswick  and  Gottingen,  and  also  at   XKeHin, 
where  Forkel,  his  &ther*s  biographer,    looked 
after   him    with    the    greatest    devotion  ;     1m 
occasionally  gave  concerts  on  the  piano  or  oc^ga^ 
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or  wnndared  abont  -with  tnyelliiig  musicians, 

bot  tlways  nnldxig  deeper  and  deeper.    Quite 

ftt  tiie  Ittt  he  Teoeived  an  appointment  aa  Gapell- 

BMiitflr  at  HeneB-Darmstadty-but  he  never  took 

the  pott;  and  died  at  Beriin  in  1784  ia  a  itate 

ot  gnat  degradation  and  want.     He  was  the 

gRiteit  eigan-player  of  hia  time,  a  thorough 

masler  of  the  theoty  of  musio,  in  which  his 

nDsrfcaUe  mathematical  knowledge  was  of  great 

•ernoe  to  him,  a  master  of  fugue,  and  a  fimious 

inpniTiaer.    Very  few  of  hia  compoeitions  have 

ban  jmblisbed;  he  only  wrote  them  down  when 

Meonty  forced  him  to.    This  shows  with  what 

Polity  he  oould  compose,  but  also  how  indifferent 

a  matter  it  was  to  him.    The  royal  library  at 

fieriia  possesses  a  good  many  of  his  wiitrngs, 

aad  some  have  b^  printed  in  the  different 

onn<wtfans  of  old  pianoforte  music.     Two  noble 

fntsBM  were  introduced  by  Madame  Arabella 

Goddard  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  and 

ham  been  poblished  in  London. 

WnjOiM  Fbiedbich  Ebxst  [24],  son  of 
the  Bockeburg  Bach,  and  the  last  grandson 
of  Sehsatian.  Bom  at  Buckeburg  in  1759, 
he  wae  educated  under  his  fiftther*s  care  until 
•Ue  to  perform  in  public ;  he  then  accepted  an 
lantttiaD  from  his  uncle  Christian  in  London. 
There  he  remained  some  years,  much  sought 
after  sad  req>ected  aa  a  pianoforte  teacher. 
Or  hii  nnde's  death  he  returned  to  Germany 
nd  aetUed  at  Minden.  .  On  the  accession  of 
Kmg  Fiederio  William  XC  of  Prussia  he  wrote 
a  'floldigangB  cantatik,*  and  was  rewarded  by 
hcing  caUied  to  Berlin  in  1790  as  'cembalist* 
to  the  Queen,  with  the  title  of  Capellmeister. 
Ihif  post  he  retained  under  Queen  Louise,  wife 
«f  Frederic  William  III,  and  after  her  death 
Mired  into  private  life.  He  was  the  teacher 
«f  the  rdjai  children,  as  he  had  been  of  Frederic 
^l^iDiaai  Ul  and  his  brothers.  He  lived  in  com- 
plete retirement  till  1845.  As  the  sole  and  last 
'^mseofestive  of  the  fomily,  he  assisted,  with  his 
wifie  aad  two  daughters,  at  the  inauguration  of 
fhemoBoment  erected  to  the  memory  of  Johann 
UMtiao  in  front  of  the  *  Thomas  Schule*  at 
Uipric  in  1843  through  the  efforts  and  instigation 
of  Hendebsohn.  With  him  the  desoendwts  of 
fohaan  Sebastian  Bach  became  extinct.  He 
ns  a  good  pianoforte  and  violin  player,  but 
rii  modMty  prevented  him  from  often  appearing, 
■d  although  he  wrote  much,  in  many  styles, 
ay  little  of  his  music  is  published. 
CiBL  Pbilipp  Euanuel  [25],  third  son  of 
Wwitian,  often  staled  the  Berlm  or  Hamburg 
beh,  born  at  Weunar  March  14,  1714.  His 
■eral  precocity,  quickness,  and  openness  to  im- 
Itarirms,  induced  his  father  to  bring  him  up 
ft  the  study  of  phDoeophy.  With  this  view  he 
Mt  to  the  Thomas  School  and  afterwards  to 
to univerntiea  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfort-onthe- 
der,  where  he  entered  on  the  study  of  law. 
te  the  thorough  grounding  in  music  which,  as 
iBatter  of  course,  he  had  received  from  his 
Iher,  and  the  natural  influences  of  so  musical 
hooM^  had  virtually  decided  his  future.  When 
I  entered  at  Frankfort  he  was  already  not  only 
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a  fine  player  but  a  thorough  musician.  While 
there  he  conducted  a  singing  society,  which  gave 
him  opportuidties  of  composing,  and  at  length 
he  finally  relinquished  law  for  music,  in  1737 
went  to  Berlin,  and  in  1746  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment  of  Kanmier-musiker  and  cembalist  at 
the  Court,  with  the  special  duty  of  accompany- 
ing Frederic  the  Great  s  flute  solos  at  the  private 
concerts.  The  Seven  Tears  War  (1757)  how- 
ever put  an  end  to  this  pleasant  positiorL  Bach 
migrated  to  Hamburg  and  tock  the  direction  of 
the  music  in  one  of  the  churches  there.  In  1 767 
he  succeeded  Telemann,  and  this  post  he  held  till 
his  death,  Sept.  or  Deo.  14,  1788.  As  composer, 
director,  teaoner,  anid  critic,  his  influence  was  very 
great,  and  he  was  beloved  and  respected  both  by 
his  brother  professionals  and  by  the  whole  town. 
His  goodness,  pleasant  manners,  literary  culture, 
and  great  activity  in  music,  all  combined  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  his  fibther's  sons  and  scholars. 
But  when  we  remember  that  for  a  Bach  hia 
musical  gifts  were  by  no  means  extraordinary — 
for  below  those  of  Friedemann,  for  example — ^it 
is  plain  that  he  stands  so  high  because  he  is 
recognised  historically  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable figures  in  the  transition  period  between 
J.  S.  Bach  and  Haydn.  In  such  periods  a  man 
is  eminent  and  influential  more  from  his  general 
cultivation  than  from  proficiency  in  any  special 
branch.  At  the  particular  time  at  which  E. 
Bach  lived  there  were  no  great  men.  The 
gigantic  days  of  Handel  and  Bach  were  exchanged 
for  a  time  of  peruke  and  powder,  when  the 
highest  ideal  was  neatness,  smoothness,  and 
elegance.  Depth,  force,  originality,  were  gone, 
and  'taste*  was  the  most  important  word  in 
all  things.  But  taste  has  to  do  with  externals, 
and  therefore  lays  an  undue  stress  on  outward 
form  in  art,  and  this  was  the  direction  taken 
by  the  musical  works  which  acted  as  important 
precursors  of  the  so-called  olasBJcal  period.  No- 
where does  the  tendency  to  formal  construction 
show  itself  so  strongly  as  in  the  works  of 
Emanuel  Bach,  and  he  is  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  the  immediate  precursor  of  Haydn.  No  doubt 
he  is  affected  and  restricted  by  the  tendencies 
of  the  time,  but  he  had  the  power  of  bringing 
them  together  and  throwing  them  into  artistic 
form,  and  therefore  his  works  are  of  greater  im- 
portance than  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
To  form  a  right  judgment  of  him  as  a  composer 
he  must  be  regarded  apart  from  hia  fother,  and 
solely  firom  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  time ; 
and  when  so  judged  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
he  surpassed  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  is 
of  paramount  importance  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  periods  of  Handel  and  Bach  on  the 
one  hand  and  Haydn  and  Mozart  on  the  other. 
His  music  is  wanting  in  depth  and  earnestness, 
but  it  is  always  cheerful,  highly  finished,  often 
full  of  intelligence  and  charm  ;  and  in  regard  to 
form,  where  his  relation  to  Haydn — ^a  man  far 
more  gifted  than  himself— is  most  evident,  we 
find  him  in  possession  of  all  those  fferms  which 
in  Haydn's  hands  sprang  into  suui  luxuriant 
growth — the  homophonic  thematic  movement, 
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the  cyclical  sonata-form,  and  new  treatment  of 
the  orchestra. 

His  compositions  in  all  departments  are  ex- 
traordinarily nmnerons ;  a  complete  list  of  them 
will  be  £Dimd  in  Gerber.  Historically  his  in* 
stromental  compoeitionB  are  the  most  valuable, 
because  the  development  of  the  hu^r  forms  of 
instrumental  music  is  the  great  characteristic 
of  modem  times.  His  Yocal  music,  chiefly  for 
the  church,  is  for  the  most  part  flat  and  mo- 
notonous, a  quality  perhaps  partly  due  to  the 
dry  and  unenthusiastic  rationalism  of  that  day. 
Most  important  of  all  are  his  numerous  com- 
positions for  the  clavier — a  i  o  Solo  pieces ;  5  a  Con- 
certos with  orchestral  accompaniments ;  Sonatas, 
Trios,  etc. — ^in  which  he  has  exhibited  and  de- 
veloped his  fiftther*8  principles  of  technique.  Many 
of  these  pieces  have  been  republished  in  the 
various  collections  of  ancient  music ;  and  his 
principal  woric  'Sonaten,  nebst  Rondos  und 
oreien  Phantasien,  fiir  Kenner  und  Liebhaber* 
(6  parts,  i779-87)>  was  republished  a  few  years 
since  by  Baumgart.  Of  his  orchestral  works, 
18  in  number,  several  have  been  recently  re- 
issued by  Breiikopf  &  Hartel,  and  have  excited 
BO  much  interest  as  to  procure  them  a  place  in 
the  programmes  of  Orchestral  Concerts.  Bach*s 
vocal  works  comprise — a  Oratorios,  'Die  Israeliten 
in  der  Wtiste'  and  'Die  Auferstehung  und  Him- 
melfahrt  Jesu';  a  celebrated  'Hellig*  (Sanctus) 
fat  2  Choirs;  'Melodien*  to  Gellert*s  sacred 
songs ;  a  a  Passions ;  sacred  Cantatas ;  Singspiele ; 
secular  songs,  etc.,  etc.  That  he  was  not  with- 
out ability  in  literature  is  shown  by  his  great 
work  *  Versuch  fiber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier  zu 
spielen'  (a  parts,  1780)  with  examples  and  18 
specimen  pieces.  Th\B  book  deserves  notice  as 
the  first  methodical  treatise  on  clavier-playing; 
but  it  is  more  important  still  as  containing  the 
foundation  of  those  principles  which  were  first 
laid  down  bv  the  great  John  Sebastian,  and  were 
afterwards  developed  by  Clementi,  Cramer,  Field, 
and  Hummel,  into  the  pianoforte-playing  of  the 
present  day.  Bach  lays  special  stress  on  refine- 
ment and  taste  in  execution,  in  connection  with 
which  he  gives  detailed  rules  for  the  execution 
of  the  ornaments  or  '  Manieren*  then  considered 
so  indispensablei,  and  in  this  respect,  as  the  most 
complete  and  authentic  authority,  his  work  will 
always  possess  considerable  value.  It  has  recently 
been  re-edited  (1857)  by  Schelling.  [A.  M.] 

BACH,  JoHANN  Skbastian— 'to  whom,*  in 
Schumann^s  words, '  music  owes  almost  as  great  a 
debt  as  a  religion  owes  to  its  founder* — youngest 
son  of  Ambrosius  Bach,  was  bom  at  Eisenach 
March  ai,  1685.  His  life,  like  that  of  most  of 
his  family,  was  simple  and  uneventful.  His 
father  began  by  teaching  him  the  violin,  and  the 
old-established  family  traditions  and  the  musical 
importance  of  Eisenach,  where  the  finmous  Jo- 
hann  Christoph  was  still  actively  at  work,  no 
doubt  assisted  his  early  development.  In  his 
tenth  year  the  parents  both  died,  and  Sebastian 
was  left  an  orpnan.  He  then  went  to  live  with 
his  elder  brother,  Johann  Christoph,  at  that  time 
organist  at  Ohrdruff,  and  xmder  his  direction 
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began  the  davier,  at  the  same  time  canying  on 
his  education  at  the  Ohrdmff  '  Lyceum.*  The 
remarkable  genius  of  the  boy  began  at  once  to 
show  itself.  He  could  soon  play  all  his  lessons  by 
heart,  and  aspired  to  more  advanced  music.  This 
impulse  his  brother  it  seems  did  not  encourage. 
We  are  told  tiiat  he  possessed  a  MS.  volume  con- 
taining pieces  by  Frohbexger,  Pachelbel,  Kerl, 
Buxtc^ude,  and  other  celebrated  composers  of  the 
day.  This  book  became  an  object  of  longing  to 
the  young  Sebastian,  but  was  strictly  withheld 
from  him  by  his  brother.  Determined  neverthe- 
less to  gain  possession  of  the  volume,  the  boy 
managed  with  his  little  hands  to  get  it  thit>ugh 
the  latticed  door  of  the  cupboard  in  which  it  was 
kept,  and  at  night  secretly  copied  the  whole  of  it 
by  moonlight,  a  work  which  occupied  hina  six 
months.  When  the  stem  brother  as  last  dis- 
covered the  trick,  he  was  cruel  enougli  to  take 
away  from  the  boy  his  hardly-earned  work. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  (1700)  Johann  Sebastian 
entered  the  'Michaelis*  school  at  Jjuneboig; 
his  beautifril  soprano  voice  at  once  procured 
him  a  place  among  the  '  Mettenschuler/  who 
took  part  in  the  church  music,  and  in  retun 
had  their  schooling  free.  Though  this  gare  him 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  vooJ 
music,  instrumental  music,  especially  organ  and 
pianoforte  playing,  was  always  his  chief  study. 
Bohm,  the  organist  of  St.  John*s  at  Liinebuzg, 
no  doubt  had  an  inspiring  effect  upon  him,  hot 
the  vicinity  of  Hamburg  offered  a  still  greatsr 
attraction  in  the  person  of  the  &moas  old  Dutdi 
organist  Rbinken.  In  his  holidays  Bach  made 
many  expeditions  to  Hambuig  on  foot  to  hear 
this  mat  player.  Another  powerful  incentive  ts 
his  development  was  the  ducal  '  Hof-kapelle*  at 
Celle,  which,  being  in  a  great  measure  composed 
of  Fx^nchmen,  chiefly  occupied  itself  with  fVenck 
instrumental  music,  and  thus  Bach  had  many 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a 
branch  of  chamber  and  concert  music,  at  tiiat 
time  of  great  importance.  After  remainiag 
three  years  at  Lunebuig  he  became  for  it  time 
'  Hofmusikus*  at  Weimar  in  the  band  of  Prinea 
Johann  Ernst,  brother  of  the  reigning  duk% 
and  in  1703  was  made  organist  at  Amstadt  m: 
the  'new  church.*  Here  he  laboured  wHkj 
restless  eagerness  and  enei^  at  liis  own  d^| 
velopment  in  both  technique  and  theory, 
very  possibly  neglected  the  training  of  the  chi 
choir.  In  1705  he  obtained  a  month*s  leave 
visit  Lubeck  in  order  to  make  acquaintance  wi^ 
the  oiganist  Buxtehude  and  hear  his 
evening  performances  on  the  organ  during 
vent.  He  seems  to  have  considered  his 
there  of  so  much  importance  that  he  prole 
it  for  three  months.  This  liberty,  and  his 
in  accompanying  the  services  of  indulging 
fancy  to  the  disturbance  of  the  con(^ 
drew  upon  him  the  disapprobation  of  the  chi 
authorities,  but  without  interfering  with  his 
sition  as  organist— a  fact  which  proves  that 
performances  of  the  young  genius  were 
appreciated.  It  seems  that  his  reputatton  a 
oiganist  was  even  then  so  great  that  he 
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icodred  tppUeations  from  various  quarters.    In 

1707  be  went  to  Muhlhaaaen  in  the  Thtiringen, 

aod  in  the  following  year  to  Weimar  as  oouri- 

orginist   From  this  time  we  may  consider  his 

itadies  to  have  been  oompleted ;  at  Weimar  his 

fimeif  the  first  oiiganist  of  his  time  reached  its 

difflsz,  and  there  also  his  chief  organ  oomposi- 

tifloi  were  written,  —  prodactions   nnsnrpassed 

asd  ansmpassable.    In  1714,  when  twenty-nine 

yan  of  age.  Bach  was  appointed  '  Hof-Concert- 

Miifeer/  and  his   sphere  of  activity   became 

eooaidenbly  enlarged.      An   interesting    event 

took  place  at  this  time.     Bach  used  to  make 

jBttlj  tooTB  for  the  purpose  of  giving  perform- 

aneei  on  the  organ  and  cUvier.    On  hia  arrival 

at  Dreaden  in  the  autumn  of  171 7  he  found 

thoe  a  French  player  of  great  reputation  named 

Ifarrhsnd,  whose  performances  completdy  carried 

away  his  hearers,  though  he  had  made  many 

aMones  by  hia  arrogance   and  intolerance  of 

eompelitioo.   Bach  was  induced  to  send  a  written 

challenge  to  the  Frenchman  for  a  r^^lar  musical 

contest^  offering  to  solve  any  problem  which 

hii  opponent  should   set   him,  of  course  on 

condition  of  being  allowed  to  reciprocate.    Mar- 

diand  agreed,  in  his  pride  picturing  to  himself 

a  glowing  victory ;   time  and  place  were  fixed 

ipoo,  and  a  numerous  and  brilliant  audience 

SMmhled.    Bach  made  his  appearance — but  no 

Mairhand :  he  had  taken  himself  off  that  very 

Bondng ;  having  probably  found  an  opportunity 

of  keanng  his  opponent,  and  no  longer  feelii^f 

Ihe  oomage  to  measure  his  strength  with  him. 

On  his  return  from  Dresden  in  1 717  Bach  was 

appointed  KapeUmeister  at  Cothen  by  Prinoe 

iMpold  of  Anhalt-Cothen.    This  yoimg  prince,  a 

peat  knrer  of  musics  esteemed  Bach  so  lughly  that 

M  eoald  not  bear  to  be  separated  from  him,  and 

even  made  him  accompany  him  on  his  journeys. 

Bach^i  duties  oonsiBted  merely  in  directing  &e 

Prina'i  chamber-music,  as  he  had  nothing  to 

<Io  with  the  church  musio  or  organ  •  playing. 

Acoordisgly  this  period  of  his  life  proved  ez- 

^*<>diaarily  fertile  in  the  production  of  instru- 

■ezUalmasic.     A  journey  to  Hambiurg  in  1721 

hnnght  him  again  in  contact  with  the  aged 

JUnkflo;  on  this  occasion  he  was  a  candidate 

kt  the  post  of  organist  at  the  '  Jaoobi  Kirchei,* 

vhere  he  was  attracted  by  the  splendid  organ. 

b  nite  of  his  great  fiune,  and  notwithstanding 

y»  having  again    excited   the   most   unmixed 

■Uration  by  his  organ-playing  in  Hamburg, 

be  fluled  to  obtain  the  post ;  an  unknown  and 

bsignificant  young  man  bieing  preferred  to  him,— 

PMibly  because  he  offered  to  pay  4000  marks 

V  the  office.     At  length,  in  1723,  Bach  was 

Bwinted  cantor  at  the  Thomas-SSchule  in  Leipsic, 

■d  otganiat  and  director  of  the  music  in  the 

•0  chief  churches.    Cothen  was  no  field  for  a 

Mn  of  his  genius,  and  the  Duke's  love  of  musio 

Kd  considerably  cooled  since  his  second  marriage. 

Is  tharefore  quitted  the  place  for  his  new  post, 

koQgh  retaining  sufficient  interest  in  it  to  write 

I  ftmeral  ode  (TraaerOde)  on  the  death  of  the 

^adiesB  in  1727.     His  position  at  Leipsic  he 

rtainad  till  tha  end  of  his  life ;  there  he  wrote 


for  the  services  of  the  church  his  great  Passions 
and  Cantatas,  and  his  High  mass  in  B  minor 
(1733)9  which  exhibit  the  power  of  his  unique 
genius  in  its  full  glory.  In  1736  he  received  the 
honorary  appointments  of  Hof-Componist  to  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Kapellmeister  to  the 
Duke  of  Weissenfels.  In  1747,  when  already 
somewhat  advanced  in  age,  he  received  an  in« 
vitation  to  Berlin  to  the  court  of  Frederic  the 
Great,  where  his  son  Emanuel  held  the  post  of 
cembalist,  a  fact  which  made  the  king  desirous 
of  hearing  and  seeing  the  great  master  himself. 
Bach  accepted  the  invitation,  was  received  with 
the  utmost  respect  and  kindness  by  the  king  (April 
7, 1 747)\had  to  try  all  the  Silbermann  pianofortes 
and  organs  at  Potsdam,  and  excited  the  greatest 
wonder  by  his  improvisation  on  given  and  self- 
chosen  themes.  On  his  return  to  Leipsic  he 
worked  out  the  theme  which  the  king  had  given 
him,  and  dedicated  it  to  him  under  the  title 
of  '  Musikalisches  Opfer.'  He  now  began  to 
suffer  from  his  eyes,  and  subsequently  became 
quite  blind,  ll^is  was  possibly  caused  by 
excessive  straining  of  his  sight,  not  only  witL 
the  enormous  number  of  his  own  compositions, 
but  also  with  copying  quantities  of  separate 
parts,  and  works  by  other  composers,  as  materials 
for  his  own  studies :  besides  this  he  himself  en- 
graved more  than  one  of  his  own  pieces  on 
copper.  On  July  28,  1 750,  his  life  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

Bach  was  twice  married  (Oct.  17,  1707,  and 
Dec.  3,  1721)  ;  by  his  first  wife,  Maria  Barbara, 
the  daughter  of  Michael  Bach  of  Grehren,  he  had 
seven  children.  She  died  at  Cothen  in  1720, 
during  her  husband's  absence  at  Karlsbad  with 
tile  Prince.  Three  only  of  her  children  survived 
their  father — an  unmarried  daughter  and  two 
sons,  Wilhelm  Friedemann  and  Philip  EmanueL 
His  second  wife,  Anna  Magdalena  Wulkens, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Weissenfels  Hof-Trom- 
peter,  had  a  musical  nature  and  a  fine  voice,  and 
showed  a  true  appreciation  for  her  husband.  She 
helped  to  encourage  a  strong  artistic  and  musical 
feeling  in  his  house,  and  besides  attracting  foreign 
artists,  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  sons, 
who  were  one  and  all  musically  gifted.  This 
marriage  produced  thirteen  more  children,  nine 
sons,  of  whom  only  two  survived  the  father,  Jo- 
hann  Ghristoph  Friedrich  and  Johann  Christian. 

In  Johann  Sebastian  centres  the  progressive 
development  of  the  race  of  Bach,  whicn  had  been 
advancing  for  years ;  in  all  the  droumstanoes  of 
life  he  proved  himscdf  to  be  at  once  the  greatest 
and  the  most  typical  representative  of  the  fiimily. 
He  stood,  too,  on  the  top  step  of  the  ladder : 
with  him  the  vital  forces  of  the  race  exhausted 
themselves;  and  further  power  of  development 
stopped  short. 

Ail  the  family  traits  and  qualities  of  the  Bachs 
to  which  we  drew  attention  in  the  introduction 
to  this  article,  and  which  were  handed  on  by 
natural  disposition  as  well  as  education  and 
tradition,  stand  out  in  Johann  Sebastian  with 

>  I  otre  ttil*  data  to  Kr.  auljla.  thoagh  h»  huM  ontttod  aU  iMoUoa 
ofttMoooanrtnMlBbltUfiQfrndvkk.  [Q.] 
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full  decinon  and  typical  elearnesBt^a  deeply 
religious  sentiment  which,  though  in  many  points 
closely  approaching  to  the  pietism  then  de- 
veloping itself,  yet  adhered  with  a  oertain  naive 
seTerity  to  the  traditional,  orthodox,  &mily 
views;  a  truly  wonderful  moral  force,  which, 
without  any  show,  embraced  the  problem  of  life 
in  its  deepest  sense ;  and  a  touching  patriarchal 
spirit,  wMch  was  satisfied  with  humble  cir- 
cumstances, rejoiced  in  the  blessing  of  an 
imuBuaUy  numerous  fiunily,  and  regwded  the 
fiunily  life  as  the  chief  raison  d'etre.  With  and 
above  all  this  there  was  an  artistic  striving, 
founded  ezdusiyelv  on  ideal  views,  and  directed 
with  complete  self-forgetfulness  to  ideal  aims 
alone.  His  art  and  his  familv, — those  were  the 
two  poles  around  which  Bach  s  life  moved ;  out- 
wardly, simple,  modest,  insignificant ;  inwardly, 
great,  rich,  and  luxurious  in  growth  and  pro- 
duction. His  activity  was  extraordinary  and 
unceasing.  Besides  Ids  official  duties  and  his 
actual  labour  as  a  composer,  which  in  themselves 
alone  are  astonishing,  he  made  copies  for  himself 
of  other  composers'  works,  including  those  of  the 
Bach  family ;  he  sometimes  engraved  on  copper, 
and  even  occupied  himself  with  the  manufiicture 
of  instruments.  He  invented  an  instrument 
between  the  violoncello  and  viola,  which  he 
called  viola  pomposa^  and  devised  a  piano  with 
catgut  strings  which  he  called  lauten-davicym- 
balum.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  model 
paterfiEunilias,  made  the  musical  education  of 
his  sons  his  en)ecial  and  peculiar  care,  wrote 
educational  works  for  his  pupils  like  the  'Kla- 
vierbuchlein '  for  his  son  Friedemann,  and  the 
fiunous  'Kunst  der  Fuge,'  and  also  trained  a 
great  number  of  pupils  who  afterwards  them- 
selves became  &mou8,  such  as  Johann  Caspar 
Vogler,  Agricola,  Altnikol,  afterwards  his  son- 
in-law,  MarpuTg,  Kimberger,  and  Ludwig 
Krebs.  Bachs  development  points  to  a  steady 
and  indefatigable  pursuit  of  a  definite  and  fixed 
aim,  guided  by  his  genius  alone.  He  had  a 
clear  insight  into  his  artistic  mission ;  developed 
himself  out  of  himself  with  a  perfect  unity  of 
purpose,  holding  aloof  firom  external  influences 
in  the  field  of  sft,  but  rather  drawing  them  to 
himself  and  so  appropriating  them  through  the 
power  of  his  genius  as  to  mould  them  into  a 
complete  whole.  If  in  a  measure  he  ran  counter 
to  the  continual  encroachments  of  Italian  opera, 
this  may  be  attributed  less  to  his  artistic  than  to 
his  moral  and  religious  views. 

Bach*s  importance  for  the  history  of  music 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  starting  with  instrumental 
music,  and  adhering  to  the  spirit  of  it,  he 
developed  all  forms  and  species  of  composition 
in  an  entirely  new  and  independent  manner. 
The  old  vocal  style,  which  was  founded  ex- 
clusively on  polyphony,  was  exhausted.  Bach 
created  an  entirely  new  vocal  style  based  on 
instrumental  principles,  carried  it  to  the  summit 
of  perfection,  and  there  left  it. 

Bach's  mastet'ly  counteipoint  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  special  mark  of  his  genius; 
aind  unapproachable  as  he  is  in  this  branch,  his 
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real  power  lies  less  in  the  almost  inconceivable 
fiMnlity  and  dexterity  with  which  he  manages 
the  complicated  network  of  parts,  than  in  that 
formal  conformation  of  the  movements  which 
resulted  from  this  manner  of  writing;   in  this 
he  exhibits  a  consistency,  fertility,  and  feeling 
for  organio  completeness  which  are  truly  in- 
imitable.    His  melody,  his  harmony,  and  his 
periods  all  seem  to  be  of  one  mould:    an  in* 
destructible    spirit    of   severe   logic    and     un- 
alterable conformity  to  law  pervades  the  whole 
as  well  as  the  parts.    These  formal  principleB 
are  governed,  pervaded,  and  animated  from  first 
to  last  by  the  idea  of  the  musical  composition ; 
BO  that  the  materials,    though   in   themselves 
void   of  expression,  become   imbued  with    an 
inexhaustible  depth  of  meaning,  and  prodoee 
infinite  varieties  of  form.    This  wonderful  miity 
of  idea  and  formal  construction  fi;ives  the  stamp 
of  the  true  work  of  art  to  Bach  s  compoeitioiia, 
and  explains  the  magical  attraction  which  thej 
exert  on  those  who  make  them  their  earnest 
study.      Besides   these   less  obvious    qqa1lties> 
Bacns  importance  in  the  history  of  mono  mkkown 
itself  in  the  immediate  influence  he  exerted  iB 
various  ways  towards  its  greater  development. 
He  first  settled  the  long  dispute  between  the 
old  church   modes  and  the  modem  harmooie 
system;  in  his  chorales  he  often  maJkes  vtmb  of 
tiLe  former,  but  the  harmonic  principle  is  pre- 
dominant in  his  works,  just  as  it  still  lies  at 
the  root  of  modem  music.    Connected  with  tliis 
was  the  'equal  temperament'  which  Bach  re- 
quired for  instruments  with  fixed  intonation. 
He  put  this  in  practice  by  always  tmung-  his 
pianos    himself,    and    moreover   embodied    bis 
artistic  creed  in  relation  to  it  in  his  fiuDoos 
'  Wohltemperirte  Klavier,'  a  coUectioii  of  pace* 
ludes  and  fugues  in  all  keys.    Bach's  infla^ios 
on  the  technical  part  of  piano-playing  moat  not 
be  forgotten.     The  fingering  which   was   then 
customary,  which  hardly  made  anv  nse  of  the 
thumb,  and  very  seldom  of  the  litUe  fipger^ 
inadequate  for  the  performance  of  bis 
But  he  stood  entirely  upon  his  own  gronnd, 
formed  for  himself  a  new  system  of  fingering; 
the  main  principle  of  which  was  the  equsd  use 
and  development  of  all  the  fingers,  thus  Injiag 
the  foundation  of  the  modem  school;    on  the 
other  hand  he  laid  down  many  rules    wbiol^ 
though  no  longer  binding,  to  a  oertain 
reconciled  the   old  and  the  new  schoda, 
gave  the  whole  system  a  thoroughly 
stamp,  making  it  appear,  like  everything  else  oC 
Bach  s,  unique. 

Bach  wrote  unceasingly  in  every  form  aaA 
branch,  and  the  quantity  of  his  works  is 
A  tolerably  complete  catalogue  (by  Emannel 
and  A  gricola)  is  given  in  Mi  tsler  s  'Mi 
Bibliothek*  (1754),  of  which  the  following  is  s 
summary  :— 

I.  Vocal  Work$,  five  sets  of  Sacred  OBntataB 
(Kirchen-Cantaten)  for  every  Sunday  and  "Hoky^ 
day  in  the  year,  besides  many  single  ones,  sucth  mm 
'Gottes  Zeit  ist  die  beste  Zeit';  and  oUiers  ftc 
special  occasions^  such  as  the  'Trauer-odo*  oq 
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the  detth  of  the  ElectreaB  of  Saxony ;   5  Pas* 
floot ;  tbe  Christmas  Oratorio  (in  5  parts) ;  the 
Gnad  Maai  in  B  minor,  and  4  smaller   do. ; 
Uotetts;  a  Magnificats,  5  Sanctos,  as  also  many 
\     Seedsr  Gsntataa^  including  two  comic  one6»  a 
j    'Bftueni-GsiLtate*  and  a  '  Go0ee-Cantate; 
I       2.  IiutrwnaUal  Work$.    A  vast  number  of 
IMno  pieces  of  all  kinds — Inventions,  in  2  and  3 
\    ]Miti;  Suites  (6  small,  called   'French  Suites,' 
i    and  6  laige  'English  Suites*);  Preludes  and 
Fugues,  amoQgst    them    the    '  WoUtemperirte 
Kbvier'  in  two  parts,  48  F^udes  and  Fugues 
m  all  keys;  the  'Kunst  der  Puge*;  Sonatas  for 
piaiDO  with  one  or  more  instruments,  amongst 
them  the  &mous  6  Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Yiolm ; 
8ok>«iiuitM  for  Violin  and  for  Violoncello ;  Solos, 
Xtka^^  etc,  for  different  instruments  in  yarious 
omlxnatians ;  Concertos  for  i  to  ^  pianos ;  Do. 
&r  violin  and  other  instruments  with  orchestra ; 
Orertores  and  Suites  for  orchestra;    lastly  an 
odleai  quantity  of  organ  compositions — Fan- 
taiiai,  Toccatas,  Preludes,  Fugues  and  arrange- 
ments of  Chorales.     Of  this  almost  inexhaustible 
Baa  a  few  only  were  printed  during  Bach's  life* 
tnue.    These  were— the   'Elavier-Uebung,*  or 
Clavier  practice^  a  collection  of  pieces  for  piano 
and  oiiiaii,  in  4  parts  (1731-42)  ;  the  Musikal- 
iadifli  Opfer,'  dedicated  to  Frederic  the  Great, 
and  a  few  oigan  arrangements  of  chorales ;  and 
ihflrtlysfter  his  death  the  'Art  of  Fugue*  (175a), 
eagiaved  by  Bach  himself,  and  a  collection  of 
C3Mrale8  selected  by  Emanuel  Bach  from  his 
i  father  f  Cantatas,  and  published  in  two  volumes 
(1765-^).    These  were  afterwards  reprinted  in 
a  more  complete  form  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  and 
^  1&43  a  4th  edition  in  score,  specially  arranged, 
«SB  poblished  in  Leipsic  by  G.  F.  Becker.^    The 
|reit  maas  of  Baches  MSS.  however  lay  untouched 
and  nabiown  £>r  many  years ;  the  vocal  works 
•aa  to  have  been  more  especially  ignored.    The 
tnw  immediately  following  Bach  had  no  sympathy 
*^  the  depth  and  individuality  of  his  genius. 
IVd^  his  pupils  and  sons  revered  him  as  a  con- 
•Bmaate  and  inimitable    contrapuntist   and  a 
^■''BJy  composer,   and  with  true  instinct  set 
^lifiDselves  to  collect  and  copy  all  his  existing 
voiis  for  piano   and   organ  which  they  could 
ff>cu^    But  with  their  generation  all  real  in- 
I  ^8^  in  this  mighty  genius  vanished,  and  it  is 
lot  too  much  to  say  that  within  forty  years  after 
nch  s  death,  his  Came,  though  still  unapproach- 
^^  had   become    a   mere    historic   tradition. 
'9ov  quickly  and   how  generally  this  was  the 
i>ie  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  works  of 
VB  aon  Emanuel  were  esteemed  at  least  as  highly 
yjp*  own,'  and  that  even  a  man  like  Adam 
wfler,  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
fcBis'fians  of  Bach*8  school,  and  one  of  his  suo- 
•J*uw  as  Cantor  at  St.  Thomas',  Leipsic,  in  his 
^^be&sbeachreibung  berOhmter  Musikgelehrten 
ad  TonkuDBtler '  (^Iieipsic,  1 784)  chiefly  admires 
m  ooonterpoint  and  part-writing,  and  finds  his 
M)dies  *  peculiar '  {jwnda-har). 
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It  was  the  revolution  produced  by  the  com- 
posers of  the  classical  period  succeeding  that  just 
mentioned  which  first  paved  the  way  back  to  the 
understanding  of  Bach;  at  the  end  of  the  i8th 
and  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries  the  music 
publishers  began  to  recollect  the  existence  of 
these  forgottoi  works.  The  '  Wohltemperirte 
Klavier*  was  published  by  Kollmann  in  London 
in  1 799,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  firms  of 
NageU  at  Zurich,  Simrock  at  Bonn,  Kiihnel 
(now  Peters)  and  Breitkopf  &  H&rtel  in  Leipsic, 
with  a  number  of  piano  and  organ  works.  The 
six'  unaccompanied  motets,  for  5  and  8  voices, 
edited  by  Schicht^  were  published  by  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel  as  early  as  1802.  In  1809  the  per- 
formances of  Bach's  Fugues  and  Trios  by  Samuel 
Wesley  and  Benjamin  Jacob  on  the  organ  of 
Surrey  Chapel,  London,  (one  of  the  very  few 
pedal  orgaos  at  that  time  in  England,)  caused  an 
extraorcUnary  sensation,  which  was  followed  up 
by  the  publication  of  the  48  Preludes  and  Fugues 
(Birohall,  1809)  and  the  6  organ  trios,  all  by 
Wesley  and  Horn.  But  it  was  Mendelssohn  who 
gave  the  permanent  impetus  to  tbe  growing 
worship  of  Bach  in  Europe  by  the  performance  * 
of  the  Matthew  Passion  in  Berlin,  March  12, 
1829,  exactly  one  hundred  years  after  its  produc- 
tion. A  powerful  excitement  seized  the  musical 
world ;  people  began  to  feel  that  an  infinite 
depth  and  fulness  of  originality  united  with  a 
consummate  powOT  of  formal  construction  was 
lying  hidden  in  these  neglected  works.  Per- 
formances of  the  Passion  and  of  other  vocal 
music  of  Bach  took  place  in  Berlin  and  else- 
where~-e.  g,  in  Breslau  by  the  '  Sing-akademie,' 
under  Mosevius — the  editions  increased  in  num- 
ber and  began  to  include  the  vocal  works.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  that  of  Peters  (dating 
from  1837),  'Gesammt  Au^gabe  der  instrument- 
alen  Werke  Bach's,*  edited  by  Czemy,  Griepenkerl 
and  Boitsch,  with  whom  Hauptmann,  David, 
Dehn,  etc.,  were  afterwards  associated.  This  edi- 
tion is  stijQ  in  progress,  and  includes  13  volumes 
of  pianoforte  works,  13  for  pianoforte  with  ac- 
companiment, 18  for  other  instruments,  9  for 
organ;  and  an  excellent  thematic  catalogue  bv 
A.  Dorffel  (1866),  specially  referring  to  this  edi- 
tion. The  same  finn  has  begun  an  edition  of 
the  vocal  works,  and  besides  full  and  compressed 
scores  of  the  Matthew  and  John  Passions,  the 
Christmas  oratorio,  the  B  minor  Mass,  and  4 
smaller  ditto,  the  6  Motets,  the  Magnificat  and 
4  Sanctus,  has  published  10  Cantatas  with  piano 
aooompaniment — all  at  the  well-known  low  prices 
of  this  firm.  Mention  should  be  made  of  4  Kirch- 
engesange,  published  in  score  with  pianoforte 
arrangement  by  J.  P.  Schmidt  (Trautwein) ;  of 
'  Ein*  feste  Burg,*  and  the  1 1 7th  Psalm,  and '  Lob, 
Ehre,  Weisheit*  (8  voc.),  issued  by  Breitkopfe, 
and  of  two  comic  Cantatas,  edited  by  Dehn  and 
published  l^  Cranta — all  harbingers  of  the  edi* 
tion  of  the  Bach-Gesellschaft. 

Mendelssohn  was  not  content  with  the  revival 


'Idk 
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J.  Ohilitoph  Badi. 
«  Sea  Oentantfk  'BeooDaeaoin.'  p.  98L ««««  «la. 
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of  the  Paflflion  music;  through  his  efforts^  a 
monument  was  erected,  in  1842,  which  perpetu- 
ates the  features  of  the  great  master  in  front  of 
the  '  Thomas  schule,*  over  which  he  presided,  and 
under  the  very  windows  of  his  study.  Nor  was 
the  result  of  Mendelssohn^s  enthusiasm  to  stop 
here.  In  1850,  the  centenary  of  Bach*s  death, 
the  '  Bach-Gesellschafb  *  was  founded  at  Leipsic 
for  the  publication  of  his  entire  works.  This 
gave  a  real  and  powerful  impulse  to  the  worship 
of  Bach ;  the  discovery  of  the  unsuspected  trea- 
sures which  were  revealed  even  by  the  fust 
annual  volume  led  to  the  foundation  of  'Bach 
Societies*  all  over  Germany,  which  devote  them- 
selves to  the  perfonnance  of  his  works,  especially 
the  vocal  works,  and  have  thereby  awakened  such 
an  enduring  interest  that  now  the  Cantatas,  Pas- 
sions, and  Masses  of  Bach  rank  with  Handel's 
oratorios  in  the  standing  repertoires  of  all  great 
German  choral  societies,  and  are  regarded  as 
tests  for  their  powers  of  execution.  No  doubt 
the  first  impulse  to  these  societies  was  given  by 
the  original  Bach  Society  mentioned  above.  [See 
B  ach-Geskllschaft.  ] 

Besides  all  these  efforts  for  diffusing  the  know- 
ledge of  Bach's  works,  we  must  mention  the 
UbourB  of  Robert  Franz,  the  famous  son^-writer 
at  Halle.  In  the  performance  of  Bachs  great 
vocal  works  with  instrumental  aooompaniment, 
the  organ  forms  an  essential  part,  being  necessary 
for  carrying  out  Bach's  obligato  accompaniments. 
At  concerts,  where  Bach  is  most  frequently  to 
be  heard  now,  an  oigan  not  being  always  attain- 
able, Franz  devoted  himself  to  replacing  the 
organ  part  by  arranging  it  for  the  orchestral 
instruments  now  in  use.  His  thorough  under- 
standing of  Bach's  manner  of  writing,  the  musical 
affinity  of  his  own  nature,  make  him  pre-emi- 
nently fitted  for  this  work.  A  number  of  his 
arrangements,  some  in  full  score,  some  arranged 
for  piano,  have  been  published  by  C.  F.  Leucluirt 
at  Leipsic. 

Amongst  the  literature  relating  to  Bach  we 
must  first  mention  a  biography  written  by  his 
■on  Emanuel  and  his  pupil  Agricola.  It  1^ 
poared  in  the  *  Musikalische  Bibliothek'  of 
Mitzler  in  17541  and  is  especially  important 
because  it  contains  a  catalogue  of  Bach's  works 
which  may  be  considered  authentic ;  it  includes 
both  the  then  published  works  and  all  the 
HS.  works  which  could  be  discovered,  and  is 
the  chief  souroe  of  all  investigations  after  lost 
HSS.  The  first  detailed  biography  of  Bach 
was  written  by  Professor  Forkel  of  Gottingen, 

<  Ueber  Bach*s  Leben,  Kunst  und  Kuntswerke,' 
a  vols.,  Leipsic,  1802 ;  afterwards,  in  1850, 
there    appeared,   amongst  others,   Hilgenfeldt's 

<  J.  S.  Bach's  Leben,  Wirken,  und  Werke.*  4to. ; 
in  1865  'J.  S.  Bach,'  by  C.  H.  Bitter  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  Berlin),  and  in  1873  the  ist  vol.  of  Spitta's 
ezliaustive  and  valuable  'J.  S.  Badu'  The 
English  leader  wiU  find  a  useful  manual  in 
Miss  Kmj  Shuttleworth's  unpretendiog  *Life.* 


>  Sm  hb  LettMX  Nof.SP.ai:  A«  N. «;  Dw.  U. «:  Bad  a 
br  SefaonuBB  anUtlMl '  MradalMiuili  Ovfri-Connrt*'  in  hta 
■MittScliiiAMi'lULMk 
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There  are  also  biographical  notices  in  Gerber, 
F^tis,  and  the  other  biographical  dicti(mari«B; 
and  monogn^hs  by  Moeevius  on  the  'Mattheir 
Passion*  (Trautwein,  1845)  and  on  the  tacni 
cantatas  and  chorales  (Id.  1852).  In  vo&Wis- 
terfeld's  well-known  work,  'Der  evangeliHoha 
Kirchen  Gesang,'  there  is  frequent  reference  to 
Bach.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Haupi* 
mann's  '  ErUuterungen *  of  the  'Art  of  Fngne* 
(Peters),  and  of  the  admirable  Pre&oes  to  tin 
various  annual  volumes  of  the  Bach-GeKUaduA 

In  England  the  study  of  Bach  has  kept  pace 
with  that  in  Germany,  though  with  smaller 
strides.  The  performances  and  editions  of  Wee- 
ley  have  been  already  mentioned.  In  1844  or 
45  Messrs.  Coventry  and  Hollier  publiihed  14 
of  the  grand  organ  preludes  and  fugaee  and 
two  toccatas.  These  i^pear  to  have  b^n  edited 
by  Mendelssohn. '  They  are  printed  in  3  stavei. 
and  a  separate  copy  of  the  pedal  part  'anaoged 
by  Signer  Dragonetti'  (probably  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Moecheles),  was  published  for  the 
Cello  or  Double  Bass.  About  the  same  time  Dr. 
Gauntlett  edited  some  Choruses  fcnr  the  otgaa. 
In  1854  the  Bach  Sociiett  of  London  was  formed, 
the  results  of  which  are  given  under  that  head. 
On  April  6, 1871,  took  place  tiie  first  perfannanoe 
of  the  Passion  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  hii 
now  become  an  annual  institution,  and  has  spreed 
to  St.  Paul's  and  other  churches.  [A.  M.] 

BACH-GESELI5CHAFT.  A  Gkrman  society 

formed  for  publishing  a  complete  critical  editioD 

of  the  works  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  in  u« 

nual  instalments,  as  a  memorial  of  the  oentenaiy 

of  his  death — July  28, 1850.  The  idea  originated 

with  Schumann,  Hauptmann,  Otto  Jahn,  G.  F. 

Becker,  and  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel ;  was 

oordially  endorsed  by  Spohr,  Liszt^  and  aU  tlis 

other  great  musicians  of  the  day  (how  enthtfi* 

astically  would  Mendelaeohn  have  taken  a  lead, 

had  he  been  spared  but  three  years  longer !),  and 

the  prospectus  was  issued  to  the  public  on  the  a&' 

niversary  itself.    The  response  was  so  hearty  and 

immediate,  both  from  musicians  and  amatem^ 

at  home  and  abroad,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  thfi 

feasibility  of   the  proposal ;    the    society  mi 

therefore  definitely  establishc»d.     Its  affaire  were 

administered    by    a    committee    (HauptmaoBt 

Becker,  Jahn,  Moschelesy  Breitkopf  &  Hiitel\ 

whose  headquarters  were  at  Leipsic ;  the  annuel 

subscription  was  fixed  at  5  thalers,  or  151,  end 

the  publications  are  issued  to  subscribers  aalf, 

so  as  to  prevent  anything  like  speculation.    The 

first  volume  appeared  in  December  185 1, 

contained  a  pre&oe  and  list  of  subscriben^ 

bracing  crowned  heads,  nobility,  public  lii 

oonservatoires  and  other  institutions,  and  pri 

individuals.     The  total  number  of  copies  td 

scribed  for  was  403,  which  had  increased  at  ' 

last  issue  (XXII->for  187a)  to  519,  the 

contingent  having  risen  at  the  same  date 

23  to  56 — or  from  5*7  per  cent  to  10*8  per 

of  the  whole. 


I  Sm  hk  kfttor  printed  1b  Um 
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The  principIeB  kid    down  for  editing   the 

Toiumei  are  stated  in  the  prefiaioe  to  voL  i. 

ai  foUowi  .-—The  original  MS.  to  be  conBulted 

vbere?er  posnble ;  and  alao,  as  of  extreme  im- 

portanee,  the  eepairate  parta^  which  are  often 

flitber  in  Baches  own  writing  or  reyised  and 

oonected  by  him,  exhibiting  notes  and  marks 

of  gnat  ooDsequenoe,  both  aa  corrections  and 

u  evidence   of   his    practical    care    for    the 

ptdannance  of  his  music,   often  making  the 

K[iait(e  parts  more  valuable   than  the  score 

itelf    Where  such  originals  are  not  obtainable, 

nooone  to  be  had  to  the  oldest  copies,  especially 

thon  by  Bachs  own  scholars ;  or,  in  d^ault  of 

tbeK,  the  earliest  printed  editions,  particularly 

vfaen  ittoed  during  his  lifetime.   No  conjectural 

mdmgi  to  be  admitted. 

The  dieooveiy  of  the  original  MSS.  is  beset 

vith  difficnltiea.     Bach's  MSS.,  except  a  few 

viiich  were  in  the  hands  of  Kimberger  and 

Xittel,  came  first  into  the  possession  of  his  sons, 

Friedonann  and  Emanuel.     Those  entrusted  to 

Friedenuum  were  loat»  mislaid,  or  sold.    £man- 

oel^  on  the  contrary,  took  the  greatest  care  of 

hn,  and  left  a  catalogue  which  has  proved  of 

Baterial  value  to  investigators.    A  portion  of 

hii  ooQection  was  acquired  by  Nageli  the  pub- 

liiher,  of  Zurich,  but  the  principal  part  is  now 

in  the  Berlin  Imperial  Library,  and  in  that  of 

the  JoBchimsthaler  Gymnasium  in  the  same  city, 

which  latter  contains  also  the  MSS.  formerly 

hekaiging  to    Kimberger  and    his  pupil    the 

fatum  Anna  Amalia.     The  library  of  the 

Thoma^ScbDol  at  Leipsic  once  contained  a  large 

inmber  of  cantatas,  both  in  score  and  parts; 

kit  th^  were    neglected   by  Gantor   Mailer 

(1801-9),  "^  <^  ^>  death  all  but  a  very  small 

portion  had  vanished.    Thus,  although  the  bulk 

cf  the  existing  autographs  is  now  to  be  found  in 

BoUn,  a  considerable  number  remain  widely 

KrttHed  in  private  ooUections,  access  to  which 

^  nch  ptnposes  as  those  of  the  Bach-Oesell- 

schaft  is  naturally  attended  with  much  trouble. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  editors,  by  the 
■Msof  joit  indicated,  to  obtain  a  text  which 
■hoold  express  the  composer's  intentions  as 
•esriy  as  possible.  Eadi  volume  contains  a  pre- 
fin,  aetti^  forth  the  sources  drawn  upon  for  the 
■Btents  of  the  volame,  and  the  critical  method 
■^doyed  in  dealing  with  them,  with  a  host  of 
■tensting  particulars  on  the  nature  and  con- 
fition  of  the  MSS.,  on  Bach's  method  of  writing, 
M  his  efforts  to  find  the  most  perfect  expression 
far  his  ideas  (as  shown  by  the  incessant  voria- 
iOBs  in  his  numerous  copies  of  the  same  work), 
n  the  practical  execution  of  Bach's  music,  etc., 
•  that  these  prefaces  may  really  be  said  to 
oatain  the  sum  of  the  present  knowledge  on 
fas  subject  of  Bach  and  his  music  in  general. 
lie  1st  and  2nd  years'  volumes  were  edited  bv 
laaptniaDn,  the  3rd  by  Becker,  the  4th  and  6th 
f  Bktx,  the  14th  by  Kroll,  and  the  rest  by 
V.  Rusty  who  haM  shown  himself  to  the  world 
I  these  prefaces  the  accurate  indefatigable  in- 
Brtjgator  wldch  his  fiiends  have  long  known 
im  to  be.    The  fioUowing  complete  list  of  the 


yearly  issues  to  the  date  of  this  article  ^1876) 
may  not  be  unwelcome  to  our  readers : — 


USL   Fint  Ymt. 
Church  CEDtattu.   VoLL 
L  Wie  acMo  tooehtot. 
1.  Aeh  Oott,  Tom  Hlmmel 
8.  Aeh  Gott,  wle  manchaw. 
4.  Ghrlit  Isc  in  TodMhuuton. 
&  WotoUichflMMnhln. 
&  Blelb*  bd  un*. 

7.  Ghrlat  auer  Btrr. 

8.  LMwIer    G«ct,   ynma. 

lohstorboD? 
a.  Es  1st  dM  HeiL 
la  Mdne  Seal'  erhebt 

US2.   BeooDdTfltr. 
Churefa  CtaUtM.   YoLL 
11.  LobetGott. 
Ul  Wdnen.  KlasoB. 
1&  Mains  Saufiar. 

14  War*  Gott  nioht  mlt  am. 
1&.  Dann  dn  wint  melna  Baals. 

16.  Harr  Gott  dicb  loban  wlr. 

17.  War  Dtnk  opfert. 

U.  Olelch  wia  dar  Regan. 
19.  Xs  arhub  liefa  ain  Strait 
20L  O  Xwtglcalt,  dtt  Doonarwort. 

US8L   Third  Tflv. 
Clarlar  Worio.    VoL  1. 

15  Invaotlons  ud  U  Bjinpbonlaik 
Klnvierflbung; 

PU 1.  6  PartltUL 

Ft.  I  A  Concerto  and  a  Partita. 

Ft.  8.  Choml-Fralndaa  and  4duata. 

Ft.  4  Air.  with  SO  Variations. 
Toecata  in  Ff  minor. 
Toccata  in  G  minor. 
Fugua  in  A  minor. 

USi.   Fourth  Taar. 
Faislon  Music  from  St  Matthew. 

laSBw  FinhYear. 
Church  Cantatas.   VoLS. 
2L  loh  hatta  tU  fiakttmmamta. 
2SL  Jesus  nahm  zu  dch. 
83.  Dtt  wahrer  Gott 
at  Sin  uniierirbt  GamBtha. 
29.  Xs  ist  nichtt  Gasundas. 
81  Aeh  wia  aiicbtlgi 

37.  Wer  weiss,  wia  nahe  mlr. 
28.  Oottlob  I  nun  geht 

98.  Wir  danlcen  dlr.  Gott 
80.  Fraue  dich,  erUtota  Bchaar. 

Christmas  Oratorio.   In  4  sections. 

18B8.   Sixth  Tear. 
Mass  tai  B  mtaior. 

1867.   Baranth  Tear. 
Church  Cantatas.    VoLi. 
SL  Dar  Hlmmal  lacht 
88.  Uabeter  Jesu. 

38.  Allain  su  dir,  Herr. 
8t  OawigesFauar. 
8B.  Galst  und  Eaaie. 

88.  Bchwingt  Greudig  anoh. 

87.  Werdaglaubet 

88.  Aus  tlefer  Noth. 

88.  Bricb  dam  Hungrigan. 
40L  Datu  1st  arscbienan. 

1888.    Eighth  Tear. 
Four  Masses!  hi  F,  A«  O  mlnor» 
O. 


18981   KlnthTear. 
Chamber  Music.   VoLL 
8  Sonatas  for  Claviar  and  Fluta^ 
Bulla  for  ClaTlar  and  VIoltai. 
6  Sonatas  for  ditto,  ditto. 
8  ditto  for  Claviar  and  Viola  di 

gamba. 
Sonata  for  FlatOiVloUn,  and  flgurad 


Ditto  for  S  VloUns  and  ditto. 


188a   Tenth  Tc 
Church  Cantatas.    Vc^  B. 
4L  Jasu,  nun  sal  gaprelMt 
42,  Am  Abend  abar  deswlblgan. 
48.  GottHhretauL 
4t  Ble  warden  aueh. 
45w  Es  ist  dlr  gesagt 
40.  Bchauat  doeb  und  sehat 
«r.  Wer  sich  salbet  arhdhot 
48.  leh  elendar  Mensch. 
40.  Ich  gah'  und  sucba. 
ea  Nun  ist  das  HaO. 


1881.   Klaventh  Tear. 
Magnificat  in  D. 

Four  Sanctos*.  In  C,  D,  D  minor, 
anda 

Chamber  Muaia   VoeaL 
Phoabus  and  Fan. 
Walchet  nur,  betrObta  Bchattan. 
Amore  tradltora. 
Cont 


188a   TwalfttiYear. 
Paastoo  Music  fbom  Bt  John. 


Church  Cantatas.   VoLC 
6L  JauehaetOott 
LFaiscbe  Welt 
IB.  Bchlagadooh. 
6t  Widerstaha  dodi. 
B&  Ich  armar  Mensch. 
6&  leh  will  dan  Kreuzstab. 

87.  BeligistdarMann. 

BB.  Acfa  Gott  wia  manohas 
Tenion.) 

88.  War  mieh  liebat 

90l  O  Xwigkalt  (2nd  venlon.) 


Chid 


Thirteenth  Tear. 
Betrothal  Cantatas. 
Dem  Gareohten  muss  das  Ucht 
Dar  Uerr  dankat  an  uns. 
Gott  Ist  unsara  ZuTarslcht 
Three  ChoralesL 

ClaTlar  Woika.  VoLL 
The  Ftanch  Bultae. 
The  JCngUah  Suites. 

Funeral  Oda  on  the  Duchess  of 
Baxonj. 

18Bt   Fourteenth  Tear, 
aavler  Works.   Vol.8. 
The  wall-lampered  daviar,  eom* 
pleta  with  Appendix. 

1881   Fifteenth  Taar. 
Ojgan  Works: 
8  Sonatas. 

18  Preludes  and  Fnguab 
8  Toccatas. 
Passacagila. 

1881  Sixteenth  Tear. 

Church  OantataiL   VoLi; 
8L  Nun  koBun,  dar  w^Mjfft. 
82.  Ibid.  (2nd  verskm.) 
88.  Christen,  itsat  diasen  Ts^ 
6t  Bebet  welch'  ataia  LiabCb 
61  Bla  warden  aus  Baba. 
81  Xifireat  eueh,  ihr  Henan. 
67.  Halt'  im  Gadaehtniis. 

Also  hat  Gott  die  Watt. 
68L  Loba  dan  Herni. 
70.  Wachetbatataeldbentt. 

1887.    BeTanteenth  Tear. 
Chamber  Music.    YoLS. 
Concertos  for  ClaTlar  and  Orchat- 
tra:  D  minor;  X;  D;  A;  Jf 
minor;  F;  O minor. 
Concerto  for  CfaiTler,  Flnta^  and 
VfoUn.  with  Urchastra. 

1881   Eighteenth  Taar. 
Church  Cantatas.    VoLl 
7L  Oott  1st  metal  KOnlg. 
72.  Altes  nur  naoh  Gottaa  WOte. 
71  Harr.  wie  du  wUlst 
74.  Wer  mich  liabat  2nd  Tanhxt 
71  Die  Xlenden  loUen  eseen. 
78.  Die  Hlmmd  erzlhten. 
77.  Du  soUst  Gott 
71  Jasu,  dar  du  melna  fleele. 
71  Uott  der  Harr  ist  Boon'. 
81  Ein'  ieste  Buig. 

1861   NIneteenUi  Tear. 
Chamber  Music.   VoLl 
Concertos  for  Tarions  instm* 
,  with  Orohesiim. 


ISH  TwantMhTear. 
Church  Cantataa.   VoL  a 
SL  Jesus  schlift 
81  Idi  babe  genua 
SSi  Effirenta 
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aildiblBvni&agl. 
A  lob  bin  dn  guter  HIrt. 
ML  Wahrlldb.lobHwe«iMfa. 
87.  BlalMr  haM  ttir  nlehti. 
tt.  Blehe.  iohwiy  viairbebar. 
9k  Wu  ion  l«h  MB  dir  1 
•OL  IirdfatMicfa. 


i  Dninu  for  Tsrioai 

U7L   TiicntjflntT< 
Ghunber  Xorie.  iroh.4ud& 
t  OoDORtos  Car  YloUn  and  Or* 


1  ditto  for  S  ditto  ud  dltta 

1  Sirmphoay  moTaniaiit  ft>r  Vkdln. 


I  Ooncntu  fur  3  CkkiUn  ud  Or- 
ehwum.    

EMier  Oratorio. 

Wi.   Twenty-Moond  Tear. 
QiBtted  lu  ICTSi) 

Cbanh  Oanfalat.   VoLNl 
n.  Gelobot  Mist  do. 
gs.  leh  bab'  In  GoCtaa 
B.  Wer  nnr  dao  IMmo  Gott 
M.  Wat  fh«'  Ich. 
9ft.  Chrbtiu  d«r  tot  nMin  IjOtm. 
98.  Harr  Christ,  der  ain'te. 

97.  In  aUao  uwlnon  11>at«n. 

98.  WasOottthut,das. 
98.  Ditto,  (tad  Tcnfcn.) 
IOQl  Ditto.  (Sid  TaniOD.) 

[A.  M.J 


BACH  SOCIETY,  THK    Thu  society  was 
inrtituted  in  London  in  1849,  and  its  primary 
objects  are  stated  in  the  prospectus  to  be — 
(i)  the  collection  of  the  mmdcal  oompositions 
of  J.  S.  Bach,  either  printed  or  in  MS.,  and 
of  all  works   relating  to  him,   his  fiunily,   or 
his  music;  and  (a)  ^e  furtherance  and  promo- 
tion of  a  general  acquaintance  with  his  music 
by  its  puUio  performance.     The  original  com- 
mittee of  management  consisted  of  the  late  Sir 
W.  S.  Bennett  (chairman),  Messrs.  R.  Bamett, 
G.  Cooper,  F.  R.  Cox,  J.  H.  B.  Dando,  W.  Dor- 
rell,  W.  H.  Holmes,  £.  J.  Hopkins,  C.  E.  Horsley, 
John  Hullah,  H.  J.  Lincoln,  O.  May,  and  H. 
Smart,  with  Sir  G.  Smart  and  Mi,  Cipriani  Pot- 
ter as  auditors,  and  Dr.  Charles  Steggall  as  hon. 
seoretaiy.    Under  the  auspices  of  the  society  the 
first  performance  in  England  of  the  '  Passion  ac- 
ocirding  to  St.  Matthew  (Grosse  Paasions-Musik) 
took  place  at  the  Hanover  Square  Booms  on 
April  6,  1854,  Dr.  Bennett  conducting.     The 
conncipal  vocalists  were  Mme.  Ferrari,  Misses 
B.  Street,  Dolby,  Dianelli,  and  Freeman,  and 
Messrs.  Allen,  Walworth,  W.  Bolton,  and  Signer 
Ferrari.     Mr,  W.  Thomas  was  principal  violin, 
Mr.  Grattan  Cooke  first  oboe,  and  Mr.  E.  J. 
Hopkins  was  at  the  organ,  the  new  instrument 
by  Gray  and  Davison  b^ng  used  on  this  occasion 
for  the  first  time.    The  English  version  of  the 
words  was  by  Min  Helen  F.  H.  Johnston.    A 
second  performance  was  given  at  St.  Martin's 
HaU  on  March.  23,  1858,  Dr.  Bennett  again  con- 
ducting.   The  audience  on  this  occasion  included 
the  late  Prince  Consort.    On  June  21,  1859,  the 
Society  gave   a  performance   of   miscellaneous 
works  by  Bach,  including  the  Concerto  in  C 
minor  for  two  pianofortes,  the  Chaconne  for  vio- 
lin (by  Herr  Joachim),  and  tiie  Solo  Fugue  for 
pianoforte  in  D.    The  concert  of  i860,  on  July 
24,  included  the  first  eleven  movements  fin>m  the 
Mass  in  B  minor.    Three  years  later,  on  June 
13,  1861,  the  Society  gave  the  fint  perfonnance 
in  England  of  'The  Christinas  Oratorio'  (Weih- 
nachts-Oratorium)  also  under  Sir  W.  S.  Bennett's 
direction.    The  Society  was  dissolved  on  March 
21,  1870,  when  the  library  was  handed  over  to 
the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music.  [C.  M.] 

BACHE,  Fbanois  Edwabd,  bom  at  Birming- 
ham Sept.  14,  1833 ;  died  there  Aug.  24, 1858,  kk 
his  twenty-fifih  year.  As  a  child  he  showed  very 
great  fondness  and  aptitude  for  music,  studied 
the  violin  with  Alfred  Mellon  (then  conductor  of 
tiie  Bixmingham  theatre),  and  in  1 846  was  allowed 
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to  play  in  the  festival  orchestra  when  Mendeb- 
sohn  conducted '  Elijah.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1849  he   left   school  a* 
Birmingham  to  study  under  Stetndale  Bennett 
in  London.    His  first  overture  was  perfonned  ai 
the  Adelphi  Theatre  in  Nov.  1850,  and  about  a 
year  later  his  *  Three  Impromptus*  (his  fixBk  pumo 
niece)  came  out.     He  remained  studying  with 
Bennett,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  tune 
writing  for  Addison,  HoUier,  and  Lucas,  frosn 
1849  to  53.     In  Oct  53  he  went  to  Leipne, 
studied  with  Hauptmann  and  Plaidy,  and  took 
occasional  oigan  lessons  firam  Schneider  at  Dres- 
den.   He  returned  to  London  (after  a  short  visit 
to  the  opera,  *  William  Tell,'  etc.,  at  Paris)  eaHy 
in  1855.     At  the  end  of  55  he  was  driven  bj 
severe  illness  to  Algiers,  but  returned  to  Leipeie 
for  the  summer  and  autumn  of  56 ;  than  went  to 
Rome  for  the  winter,  calling  on  old  Csemy  in 
Vienna,  who  was  much  pleased  with  him,  and 
wrote  to  that  effect  to  Kistner.     Ha  xesMshed 
England  very  ill  in  June  57,  passed  that  winter 
in  Torquay,  and  returned  to  Birmingham,  wliidi 
he  never  again  left,  in  April  58. 

Bache*s  published  oompositions  are  numerous 
and  include  four  masurius,  op.  13 ;  five  cbano- 
teristic  pieces,  op.  15  ;  Souvenirs  d'  Italie,  op.  19, 
for  piano  solo ;  andante  and  loxido  polonsia^  for 
piano  and  orchestra ;  trio  for  piano  and  strings 
op.  25 ;  romanoe  for  piano  and  violin ;  six  mm^ 
op.  16 ;  barcarola  Yeneziana.    Also  a  oanoerto  in 
£  for  piano  and  orchestra,  and  two  op&cua,  *  Ru- 
bezahr  and  'Which  is  Which,'  all  nnpaUiahed. 
With  all  their  merit,  however,  none  of  these  can 
be  accepted  Inr  those  who  knew  him  as  sdeqosts 
specimens  of  his  ability,  which  was  nnqueation- 
ably  very  great.     His  youth,  his  inq^resaioiisUs 
enthusiastic  character,  and  continual  ill-bealth 
must  aU  be  considered  in  forming  a  judgment  of 
one  who,  had  he  lived,  would  in  all  probsibili^ 
have  proved  a  lasting  ornament  to  tne  KngHeli 
school;  [G-] 

BACHELOR  OF   MUSIC.      'Bachelor/   a 
word  whose  derivation  has  been  mudi  disputed, 
is  the  title  of  the  inferior  degree  oonfenned  in 
various  faculties   by  the    Universities  of   tUs 
country.    In  Music,  as  in  Divinity  and   Medi- 
cine,  the  degrees  given  are  those  of  Bsw^aiwinr 
and  Doctor.    There  is  no  degree  of  Mastear,  as  in 
'Arts.'    The  letters  M.D.  and  M.B.  bein^  1^ 
propriated  to  degrees  in  Medicine,  the  abbrevia- 
tions Mus.  D.  and    Mus.  B.  are   employed   to 
distinguish   those    in  Music.     Hie    da^iee    of 
Bachelor  must,  in  the  ordinary  course,   pseeeJs 
that  of  Doctor;   it  is  permitted,  however,    in 
cases  of  great  merit,  and  especially  where  t^ 
candidate  has  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  Uis 
art  before  offering  himself  for  the  degree,  to 
at  once  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  wife' 
having  previously  taken  that  of  Bachelor. 

'Music*  was  one  of  the  so-called  seven 
taught  in  the  monastic  schools  which  aroe 
Western  Europe  under  Charlemagne  and  his  _. 
cessors.    The  Universities,  an  expansion  of  tlu 
schools,  inherited  their  curriculum ;  and  during 
the  Middle  Ages  the  'Ars  Musics '  was  studied* 
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Hki  oerUin  other  fanncheB  of  knowledge,  in  the 
boob  of  BoethioBy  a  Boman  author  of  the  6th 
eestmy,  whoie  writingB  fumiahed  the  Dark  Ages 
with  tome  poor  Bhreda  of  the  science  of  the 
ttdent  worid.    Hm  ttndy  of  Boethiui  was  a 
pedaatio  repetition  of  mathematical  forms  and 
Mupurtium,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  scho- 
iMtidim,  ud  cakulatod  to  retard  rather  than 
tdriaoe  the  progroes  of  the  art.     Although  it 
«M  ft  oommon  thing  tat  the  scholar  in  the 
Kiddle  Ages  to  play  upon  an  instrument  or 
two  (lee  e.g.  Ghaacer*s  Clerk  of  Oxenford  in 
the  'Prologue'),  it  is  probable  that  no  practi- 
cil  soqnamtanoe  with  music  was  originally  re- 
fuind  Cor  a  degree,  but  that  the  sdiolar  had 
only  to  read  in  public  a  certain  number  of 
'eseraaee*  or  discourses  upon  Boethius,  a  cere- 
Buoy  whieh  held  the  place  of  examination  in  the 
Middle  Ages.    We  cannot,  however,  speak  with 
eertainty;  fiir  the  earliest  mention  of  graduates 
in  mosic^  via.  Thomas  Seynt  Just  ami  Hennr 
Habyngton  at  Gunbridge,  dates  no  further  back 
than  1463.     Forty  years  later  a  more  or  less 
elaborate  composition  appears  to  be  regularly  de- 
nended  of  candidates  for  a  degree.     In  1506 
Biebaid  Ede  was  desired  to  compose  'a  Miass 
with  an  Antiphotia,'  to  be  solemnly  sung  before 
the  UniTeraity  of  Oxford  on  the  day  of  his  ad- 
miaon  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor ;  and  in  1518 
^ofas  Charde  was  desired  '  to  put  into  the  hands 
ef  the  Proctors*  »  mass  and  antiphona  which 
hebad  ab«ady  composed,  and  to  compose  another 
Baa  of  fire  parts*  on  *Kyrie  rex  splendens.' 
Tbe  ilatates  given  to  the  Uniyernty  of  Oxford 
by  Laud  in  1636  enact  that  every  candidate  for 
the  degree  of  £ichelor  of  Music  shall  compose  a 
pees  fior  five  voices  with  instrumental  accom- 
pesniwnta.  and  have  it  publicly  perfonned  in  the 
'Maie School' ;  and  though  &e  words  in  which 
fte  degiree  was  oonforred  still  contained  a  per- 
BMBoa '  to  lecture  in  every  book  of  Boethius,*  it 
would  seem  that  music  was  more  seriously  and 
noDesfolly  cultivated  at  Oxford  during  the  1 7th 
OBstmy  than  it  has  been  before  or  since.    The 
toipar  into  which  the  Knglish  Universities  fell 
during  the  i8th  oentuzy  affected  the  value  of 
their  musical  diplomas.    Compositions  were  in- 
deed atfll  required  of  candidates  for  degrees; 
^  the  absoioe  of  a  ftond  fide  examination 
Kndered  the  degree  of  little  value  as  a  test  of 
penonal  merits    Tbe  reforming  spirit  of  our  own 
^y  has  however  extended  itself  in  this  direction, 
asd  the  following  rules,  depending  in  part  upon 
the  statutes  of  the  Universities,  in  part  upon 
legnlatioiis  drawn  up  by  the  present  professors 
is  pQisoanoe  of  the  statutes,  are  now  in  force  as 
ts  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music. 
^  At  Oxford  the  candidate  must  (i)  pass  a  pre- 
lini&aiy  examination  (partly  in  writing,  partly 
•ivs  voce)  in  Hannooy  and  Countezpoint  in  not 
man  than  four  parts.    He  has  then  (j)  to  pro- 
mt to  the  Professor  of  Music  a  vocal  composition 
ontsiwtng  pure  five-part  harmony  and  good  f  ugal 
SBsaterpoint^  with  accompaniment  for  at  least  a 
^jointelt  stringed  band,  of  such  length  as  to 
•soupy  from  twentf  to  for^  minutes  if  it  were 


performed,  no  public  performanco  however 
being  required.  (3)  A  second  examination 
follows  after  the  interval  of  half  a  year,  em- 
bracing Harmony,  Counterpoint  in  five  parts, 
Canon,  Imitation,  Fugue,  Form  in  Composition, 
Musical  History,  and  a  critical  knowledge  of 
the  full  scores  of  certain  standard  compositions. 
If  the  candidate  is  not  slready  a  member  of  the 
University,  he  must  become  so  before  entering 
the  first  examination;  but  he  is  not  required 
to  have  resided  or  kept  terms.  The  fees  amount 
in  all  to  about  £18. 

The  Cambridf^  regulations  are  nearly  to  the 
same  effect,  lliere  is,  however,  onl^  one  ex- 
amination; and,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  given 
above,  a  knowledge  of  the  quality,  pitch,  and 
compass  of  various  instruments  is  required.  The 
rules  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  state  that  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  in  that  college  is 
intended  to  show  '  that  a  sound  practical  know- 
ledge of  music  has  been  attained,  sufficient  to 
manage  and  conduct  a  choir,  or  to  officiate  in 
cathedral  or  church  service.'  The  number  of 
persons  annually  taking  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac. 
at  Oxford  has  increased  considerably  during  the 
last  ten  years ;  in  1866  the  nimiber  was  three, 
in  1874  eleven.  There  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  similar  increase  at  Cambridge.  The  de- 
gree of  Mus.  Bac.  does  not  exist  in  foreign 
Universities.  [C.  A.  F.] 

BACHOFEN,  Johakv  Cabpab,  bom  at 
Zurich,  1692,  in  171 8  singing-master  in  the 
Latin  school,  and  cantor  of  one  of  the  Zurich 
churches.  Succeeded  Albertin  as  director  of 
the  'Chorherm-gesellschaft*  Association;  died 
at  Zurich,  1755.  His  hymns  were  veiy  popular 
all  over  Switzerland,  and  his  works  give  abundant 
evidence  of  his  diligence  and  the  wide  range  of 
his  talent.  (I)  ' Musicalisches  Halleluja  oder 
schiine  und  geistreiche  Ges&nge,'  etc.  (no  date), 
containing  6c^  melodies  for  two  and  three  voices, 
with  organ  and  figured  bass.  Eight  editions 
down  to  1 767.  {2)  *  Psalmen  Davids  . .  .  sammt 
Fiist  xmd  Kirchengesiingen,'  etc.,  8vo.,  1759 
(second  edition).  (3)  'Yermehrte  Zosatx  von 
Morgen,  Abend  ....  Gresftngen,*  1738.  (4) 
Twelve  monthly  numbers  containing  sacred  airs 
srranged  in  concert-style  (concert-weise)  for  two 
and  three  voices;  1755  (4^^  ^)-  (5)  Brookes' 
'Irdisches  Yergniigen  in  Grott,'  set  to  music; 
1740  (1000  pages).  (6)  '  Musicalische  Erget' 
cungen';  1755.  (7)  'Der  fur  die  Sunden  der 
Welt,*  etc.  (Brookes' '  Passion'),  1 759.  (8)  *  Mu- 
sic. Kotenbiichlein,'  an  instruction-book  in  music 
and  singing.  [F.  G.] 

BACK.  The  back  of  the  instruments  belong- 
ing to  the  violin-tribe  appears  to  have  two  dis' 
tinct  functions.  It  has  on  the  one  hand  to 
participate  in  the  vibrations  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  instrument,  and  on  the  other  to  act  as 
a  sounding-board  to  throw  back  the  waves  of 
sound,  llus  is  why  the  back  is  usually  made 
of  hard  wood  (sycamore,  or  harewood),  which, 
although  not  as  easily  set  into  vibration  as  deal, 
the  usual  material  for  the  belly,  is  better  adapted 
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to  the  fulfilment  of  the  nbove  f unetioiui.  Now 
and  then  we  meet  with  »  violonoello  by  one  of 
the  old  makers  with  a  back  of  pine  or  lime-wood. 
But  the  tone  of  such  an  instrunent,  however 
good  in  qnality,  is  invariably  wanting  in  power 
and  intensity. 

The  backs  of  violins,  tenors,  and  violoncellos 
are  shaped  after  one  and  the  same  model :  most 
elevated  and  thickest  in  the  centre ;  somewhat 
thinner  and  slanting  towards  the  edges.  They 
are  made  either  of  one  piece,  or  of  two,  joined 
lengthwise  in  the  mid^e.  The  back  of  the 
double-bass  has  retained  that  of  the  older  viol- 
di-gamba  tribe :  it  is  flat>  and  at  the  top  slants 
towards  the  neck.  Close  to  the  edges  the  back 
is  inlaid  with  a  single  or  double  line  of  purfling, 
which  is  merely  intended  to  improve  the  outward 
appearance  d  the  instrument.  [P.  D.] 

BADIALI,  Cesas^  a  very  distinguished 
basso  cantante;  made  his  first  appearance  at 
Trieste,  1827.  After  achieving  a  brilliant  success 
at  every  one  of  the  chief  theatres  of  Italy,  and 
especially  at  Milan,  where  he  sang  in  1830, 
1831,  and  1832,  he  was  engaged  for  the  opera 
of  Madrid,  then  at  Lisbon,  and  did  not  return  to 
Italy  till  1 838.  On  his  reappearance  at  Milan,  he 
was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm;  and  continued 
to  sing  there,  and  at  Vienna  and  Turin,  until 
1842,  when  he  was  appointed  principal  chamber- 
singer  to  the  Emperor.  He  sang  afterwards  at 
Rome,  Venice,  Tneste,  Turin,  and  other  towns 
of  less  importance.  In  1845  he  was  at  L^hom. 
The  Aocademia  di  S.  Cecilia  of  Rome  received 
him  as  a  member  of  its  body.  In  1859  he  made 
his  firat  appearance  in  London,  when  he  made 
the  quaint  remark,  'What  a  pity  I  did  not 
think  of  this  city  fifty  years  agol*  He 
retained  at  that  time,  and  for  some  years  longer, 
a  voice  of  remarkable  beauty,  an  excellent 
method,  and  great  power  of  executing  rapid 
passages.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  have 
ever  sung  the  music  of  Assur  in  Rosdni's 
'Semiramide'  as  it  was  written:  in  that  part 
he  was  extr^nely  good,  and  not  less  so  in  that 
of  the  Conte  Robinson  in  the  '  Matrimonio 
Segpreto.'  A  singular  feat  is  ascribed  to  him. 
It  is  said  that,  when  supping  with  friends,  he 
would  drink  a  glass  of  clarot»  and,  while  in 
the  act  of  swallowing  it,  sing  a  scale;  and  if 
the  first  time  his  execution  was  not  quite  perfect, 
he  would  repeat  the  performance  with  a  full 
glass,  a  loud  voices  and  without  misHing  a  note 
or  a  drop. 

He  was  a  good  musician,  and  left  a  few  songs 
of  his  own  composition.  For  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  life  he  resided  and  sang  in  Paris.  He  died 
1 7  Nov.  1865  at  Imola,  where  he  was  bom.  [J.M.] 

BARMANN.  The  name  of  a  remarkable 
&mily  of  musicians,  (i)  Hxinbich  Joseph, 
one  of  the  finest  of  clarinet  players — 'a  truly 
great  artist  and  glorious  man*  as  Weber  calls 
him — bom  at  Potsdam  Feb.  1 7, 1 784,  and  educated 
at  the  oboe  school  there,  where  his  ability  pro- 
cured him  the  patronage  ot  Prince  Louis  Ferdi- 
nand of  P^uasia.    The  peace  of  Tilsit  (1807} 


released  him  from  a  French  prison,  and  he  then 
obtained  a  place  in  the  court  band  at  Munich. 
He  next  undertook  a  tour  through  (jrermany, 
France,  Italy,  England,  and  Russia,  which  es- 
tablished his  name  and  fame  far  and  wide.  His 
special  claim  on  our  interest  arises  from  his 
intimate  connection  with  C.  M.  von  Weber, 
who  arrived  in  Munich  in  i8ii,  and  wrote 
various  concert-pieces  for  Barmann,  which  re- 
main acknowledged  masterpieoes  for  the  eUiinet. 
Meyerbeer  also  became  closely  acquainted  with 
him  during  the  congress  at  Vienna  in  J813. 
Not  less  interesting  and  creditable  was  his 
intimacy  with  Mendelssohn,  who  was  evidently 
on  the  most  brotherly  footing  with  him  and  his 
femily,  and  wrote  for  him  the  two  duets  for 
clarinet  and  basset-horn  published  as  Op.  113. 
He  died  at  Munich  June  ii,  1847,  leaving 
compositions  behind  him  which  are  highly  es- 
teemed for  their  technical  value.  (.2)  His 
brother  Kabl,  bom  at  Potsdam  178  a  uid  died 
1842  ;  a  renowned  bassoon  player,  and  belcmged 
to  the  royal  band  at  Berlin.  More  important 
was  (3)  Kabl,  the  son  of  Heinrich,  s^  the 
true  scholar  and  successor  of  his  faUier.  He 
was  bom  at  Munich  1820,  and  during  a 
lengthened  tour  in  1838  was  introduced  by  his 
father  to  the  musical  world  as  a  virtuoso  of  the 
first  order.  After  this  he  at  onoe  took  the  place 
of  first  clarinet  in  the  Munich  court  band,  with 
which  he  had  indeed  been  accustomed  to  play 
since  the  age  of  fourteen.  His  oompositiona  fast 
the  clarinet  are  greatly  esteemed,  especially  bis 
'Clarinet  SchooP  (Andre,  Offenbach)  in  two 
parts,  the  second  of  which  contains  twenty  grand 
studies ;  also  a  supplement  thereto,  *  Materialiea 
zur  weiteren  technischen  Ausbildung,' — a  col- 
lection of  difficult  passages  firom  his  own  works. 
(4)  His  son,  Kakl  jim.,  a  fine  pianoforte  playv, 
is  teacher  at  this  time  (1875)  ^  ^^  masio 
school  at  Munich. 

Weber's  friendship  for  the  Barmanna  has 
been  already  mentioned.  Two  of  his  letters  to 
them  will  be  found  in  '  Letters  of  Distinguialied 
Musicians'  (pp.  351,  381).  The  same  ooUectiaa 
contains  no  less  tiian  thirteen  letters  from 
Mendelssohn  to  Heinrich,  and  one  to  Oail — 
letters  delightful  not  only  for  their  fun  and 
cleverness,  but  for  the  dlose  intimacy  wrhicb 
thev  show  to  have  existed  between  the  two^ 
and  the  very  great  esteem  which  MniidolnnohTi 
a  man  who  did  not  easilv  make  friends — evidently 
felt  for  the  great  artist  he  addressee.  Other 
references  to  B&rmann  will  be  found  in.  Men- 
delssohn's '  Reisebriefe.'  [A^  M.] 

BAGATELLE  (Fr.  'a  trifle*).  A  short 
of  pianoforte  music  in  a  light  style.  The 
was  probably  first  used  by  Beethoven  in 
'Seven  Bagatelles,*  op.  33,  who  subsequently 
also  wrote  three  other  sets,  two  of  which  are 
published  as  ops.  1 19  and  i  a6 ;  the  third  is  atiH 
m  manuscript  (Thayer,  'Chron.  Vers.'  No.  a 87)* 
As  bearing  upon  the  title,  it  is  worth  wiiile  to 
mention  that  Beethoven's  manuscript  of  his  op.. 
119  has  the  German  inscription  '  Kleinigkeiten,' 
instead  of  the  French  equivalent.  Thefonaof  ti«. 
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bigfttelle  is  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  ooni' 
poier,  the  only  restriction  being  that  it  must  be 
abtxi  and  not  too  BeriooB  in  ite  character.  [E.  P.] 

BAGGE,  SsufAB,  mnaician  and  critip,  bom 
it  Coboig  June  30,  1823,  son  of  the  Rector  of 
the  Gjmnasium  there.  Hib  mnmcal  studief 
began  early,  and  in  1837  he  entered  the  Con- 
nnratoriam  at  Prague  under  D.  Weber.  Later 
itill  he  was  a  pupil  of  Sechter  at  Vienna^  where 
in  185 1  he  became  professor  of  oomposition  at 
the  Conservatorium,  and  in  1853  organist  of 
00a  of  the  churches.  In  1855  he  resigned  his 
pnifenorship  and  took  to  writing  in  the  'Mo- 
uUschrift  far  Theater  und  Musik/  but  he  soon 
turned  it  into  the  'Deutsche  Musikzeitung/  of 
vhich  periodical  he  was  founder  and  editor.  In 
1863  his  tnmsferred  himself  to  Leipsio  as  editor 
of  ^e  'Deutschen  Allgemeine  Musikzeitung/ 
hot  this  he  relinquished  in  1868  for  the  director- 
ihip  of  the  music  school  at  Basle.  Bagge  is  a 
itrang  conserYatiye  and  an  able  writer.  Beetho- 
ven snd  Schumann  are  his  models  in  art,  and 
he  hs8  no  mercy  on  those  who  differ  from  him, 
Mpedslly  on  the  New  German  school.  His 
muflc  is  correct  and  fluent,  but  poor  in  invention 
and  melody.  [G.] 

fiAGNOLESI,  AinrA.  An  Italian  contralto, 
vho  WDg  in  London,  iJZ^b  ^  Handel*s  operas. 
She  niide  her  first  appearance,  Jan.  1 5,  in  '  Ezio,' 
and  nng  subsequently  in  '  Soearme,'  in  a  revival 
of  'Flavio^*  and  in  '  Acis  and  Galatea '  at  its  first 
public  performance,  June  10,  and  the  succeeding 
oocaaoos  in  that  year.  She  also  appeared  in  a 
Rpnse  of  AriostTs  '  Gajo  Marzio  Goriolano.*  No- 
wg  is  now  known  of  her  after-career.     [J.  M.] 

BlGPIPE  (Fr.  Comemute ;  Ital.  ComamuM ; 

6«nn.  Sadepfeife),     An  instrument,  in  one  or 

other  of  its  forms,  of  venr  great  antiquity.    By 

the  Gre^  it  was  named  MTKayXot  or  avft^^cia; 

by  the  Komans  Tibia  lUrieulcuia,    Mersennus 

oJk  ii&irdeline,  and  Bonani  Piva  or  Ciaramella* 

In  Lover  Brittany  it  is  termed  Bignou,  from  a 

Breton  word  higju>—*Be  renfler  beaucoup.'    It 

hit  been  named  Musette  (possibly  after  Colin 

Hosei^  an  officer  of  Thibaut  de  Champagne^ 

^iag  of  Navaire).     Coiruptions  of  these  names, 

neh  ss^mponia  or  Samphotuja,  and  Zampugna, 

ne  also  common. 

It  9ppean  on  a  coin  of  Nero,  who,  according 
to  Soetonius,  was  himself  a  performer  upon  it. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Procopios  as  the  instrument 
of  war  of  tlie  Roman  infimtry.  In  the  crozier 
pfm  by  William  of  Wykeham  to  New  Ck)llege, 
Oifixd,  in  1403,  there  is  the  figure  of  an  angel 
P^ing  it.    Chaaoer*s  miller  performed  on  it — 

'A  bagpipe  well  couth  he  blowe  and  sowne.* 

Shakeq)eare  often  alludes  to  it.  He  speaks 
if  'the  drone  of  a  Unoolnshire  bagpipe,'  of 
the  antipathy  some  people  have  to  its  sound, 
ad  of  some  who  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpiper. 
At  the  dose  of  the  15  th  century  the  bagpipe 
ieems  to  have  come  into  gencoral  fibvour  in 
Soodaad. 

Until  recently  mnsic  for  the  bagpipe  was  not 
written  aooording  to  the  usual  system  of  notation. 


but  was  taught  bv  a  language  of  its  own,  the 
notes  having  each  names,  such  as  hodroho, 
liftnATiiti^  hiechin,  hachin,  etc  A  collection  of 
piobaireachd  (pibrochs)  in  this  form  was  pub- 
Hshed  by  Gapt.  Niel  Madeod  at  Edinburgh  in 
x8a8. 

In  Louis  XIVs  time  the  bagpipe  formed  one 
of  the  instruments  included  in  the  band  of  the 
'Grande  Ecurie,'  and  was  played  at  court 
concerts. 

Its  essential  characteristics  have  always  been, 
first,  a  combination  of  fixed  notes  or '  drones,'  with 
a  melody  or  '  chaunter' ;  secondly,  the  presence  of 
a  wind-chest  or  bag.  From  these  peculiarities, 
the  Greek,  and  from  the  second  of  them  the 
Latin  names  clearly  come.  Although  it  has  no 
doubt  been  re-invented  in  various  times  and 
places,  it  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Keltio 
race,  whether  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Brittany. 

The  wind  has  been  variously  supplied,  either 
from  the  breath  of  the  player,  or  from  a  small 
pair  of  bellows  placed  under  one  arm,  the  sac  or 
bag  being  under  the  other.  In  the  latter  form  it 
contains  all  the  essentials  of  the  organ.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  use  of  the  lungs 
themselves  as  the  wind-chest  to  reed  instruments 
should  have  been  adopted  later  and  less  uni- 
versally. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  four  principal 
forms  of  the  instrument  used  in  this  country — two 
Scotch  (Highland  and  Lowland),  the  Irish,  and 
the  Northumbrian.  The  Scotch  Highland  pipe 
is  blown  from  the  chest,  the  others  from  bellows. 
The  Irish  bagpipe  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
and  elaborate  instrument,  keys  producing  the 
third  and  fifth  to  the  note  of  the  chaunter  having 
been  added  to  the  drones.  The  Northumbrian 
is  small  and  sweeter  in  tone ;  but  the  Scotch  pipe 
is  probably  the  oldest  and  certainly  the  most 
characteristic  form :  it  will  therefore  be  considered 
first,  and  at  the  greatest  length. 

In  this  instrument  a  valved  tube  leads  from 
the  mouth  to  a  leather  air-tight  bag,  which  has 
four  other  orifices ;  three  large  enough  to  contain 
the  base  of  three  fixed  long  tubes  termed  drones, 
and  another  smaller,  to  which  is  ^tted  the 
chaunter.  The  former  are  thrown  on  the  shoulder ; 
the  latter  is  held  in  the  hands.  All  four  pipes 
are  fitted  with  reeds,  but  of  different  kinds.  The 
drone  reeds  are  nuule  by  splitting  a  round  length 
of  'cane'  or  reed  backwuxis  towards  a  joint  or 
knot  from  a  cross  cut  near  the  open  end ;  they  thus 
somewhat  resemble  the  reed  in  organ  pipes,  the 
loose  flap  of  cane  replacing  the  tongue,  the  uncut 
part  the  tube  or  reed  proper.  These  are  then  set 
downwards  in  a  chi^ber  at  the  base  of  the 
drone,  so  that  the  current  of  air  issuing  from  the 
bag  tends  to  dose  the  fissure  in  the  cane  caused 
by  the  springing  outwards  of  the  cut  flap,  thus 
setting  it  in  vibration.  The  drone  reods  are 
only  intended  to  produce  a  single  note,  which 
can  be  tuned  by  a  slider  on  the  pipe  itself, 
varying  the  length  of  the  consonating  air-column. 

The  chaunter  reed  is  different  in  form,  being 
made  of  two  approximated  edges  of  cane  tied 
together,  and  is  thus  essentially  a  double  reed. 
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like  that  of  the  oboe  or  baaaoon,  while  the  drone 
reed  roughly  repretents  the  single  beating  reed 
of  the  organ  or  darinet.  The  drone  reed  is 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  'squeakw'  which 
children  in  the  field*  fashion  out  of  joints  of 
tall  grass,  probably  the  oldest  form  of  the  reed 

in  existence.  .      i  x 

The  drone  tubes  are  in  length  proportional  to 
their  note,  the  longest  being  about  three  feet 
high.  The  chaunter  is  a  conical  wooden  tube, 
about  fourteen  inches  long,  pierced  with  eight 
sounding  holes,  seven  in  ficont  for  the  fingers,  and 
one  atthe  tap  behind  for  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand.  Two  additional  holes  bored  across  the 
tube  below  the  lowest  of  these  merely  regulate 
the  pitch,  and  are  never  stopped. 
The  compass  is  only  of  nine  notes,  fipom  G  to 

A  inclusive  3^^^=.    They  do  not  form  any 
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diatonic  scale  whatever,  nor  indeed  are  ih^ 
accurately  tuned  to  one  another.  The  nearest 
approxinition  to  their  position  can  be  obta^ed 
^  taking  the  two  common  chords  of  G  and  A 
soperposSi,  and  adding  one  extm  note  m  the 
neigXmSood  of  F,  or  Fl  In  the  former 
S,iinon  chord,  which  is  tolerably  true,  we  have 
G  B  D.  G,  upwards,  and  m  the  latt»  A,  C  J, 
B  A  which  is  fiu-  less  accurate.  G  to  A  is 
not  however  a  whole  tone,  only  about  ^  of  one. 
Ct  unlike  that  of  the  tempered  scale,  which  is 
nearly  a  comma  sharp,  is  here  as  much  flat. 
The  B  and  D  accord  with  the  low  G.  and  not 
with  the  low  A.  It  appears  to  the  writer  better 
thus  to  describe  the  real  sounds  produced  than 
to  indulge  in  speculation  as  to  Lydian  and  Phiy- 

rrian  modes. 

In  the  tuning  of  the  drones  there  seems  to  be 
difference  of  practice,  Glen*s '  Tutor  for  the  Great 
Highland  Bagpipe  *  states  that  the  drones  are  all 
tuned  to  A;  the  two  smaller  in  unison  with 
the  lower  A  of  the  chaunter,  the  largest  to 
the  octave  below;  whereas  ficom  other  works 
it  appears  that  the  sequence  G,  D,  G,  as 
well  as  D,  A,  D,  are  both  admissible.  But  the 
2^orthum1^ian  or  border  pipe,  a  fiur  more  accurate 
instrument  according  to  modem  musical  notions 
than  the  Scotch,  provides  for  a  possible  diange  of 
key  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  supplementary 
drone;  probably  the  three  notes  G,  D,  and  A, 
xnight  be  tolerated,  in  alternate  pairs,  according 
to  the  predominant  key  of  G  or  A  in  tilie  melody. 
There  is  good  ground,  however,  for  believing  that 
any  attempt  to  accommodate  the  bagpipe  to  modem 
flcalo-notation  would  only  result  in  a  total  loss 
of  its  archaic,  semi-barbarous,  and  stimulating 
character. 

Some  confirmation  of  the  view  here  taken  as  to 
the  scale  of  the  bagpipe  may  be  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  music  written  for  it.  It  is 
known  to  all  musicians  that  a  fsbirly  passable 
imitation  of  Scotch  and  Irish  tunes  may  be 
obtained  by  playing  exclusively  on  the  'black 
keys.'  This  amounte  simply  to  omission  of  semi- 
tones ;  and  in  semitones  lies  the  special  character 
of  a  scale,  whether  major  or  minor.    The  minor 
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effect  may  indeed  be  obtained;  and  is  usuaDy 

remarkable  in  all  tunes  of  the  Keltic  fiunily,  but 

it  is  done  by  diord  rathw  than  by  scale.     None 

of  the  oldest   and    most  characteristic    Scotch 

melodies  contain  scales ;  all  proceed  more  or  less 

by  leaps,  especially  that  of  a  sixth,  with  abunduit 

use  of  heterogeneous  passing  notes.    If  the  airs 

of  the  pibrochs  be  read  with  a  view  to  map  oat 

the  resting  or  sustained  notes  in  the  melody, 

it  will  be  found,  in  the  most  characteristic  and 

orifl^nal  tunes,  that  the  scale  is  A,  B,  D,  E,  Ff 

uid  high  A.    This  is  equivalent  to  the  bUck- 

key  scale,  beginning  on  Db.     *  Mackrimmoin^B 

lament*  is  a  good  example.    The  minor  ^fect 

named  above  is  gained  through  the  major  rixth, 

with  the  help  of  the  drone  notes ;  a  fact  which, 

though  rather  startling,  is  easily  demonstrable. 

This  use  of  ornamental  notes  has  in  course  of 
time  developed  into  a  new  and  prominent 
character  in  bagpipe  muac.  Such  a  development 
is  only  natural  in  an  instrument  posseesing  no 
real  diatonic  scal^,  and  therefore  relying  for 
tolerance  of  jarring  intervals  on  perpetual  ana- 
pension,  or  on  constant  discord  and  reeolation; 
with  a  '  drone  bass '  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term.  The  ornamental  notes  thus  introduced  are 
termed  'warblers,*  very  appropriately,  after  the 
birds,  who,  untU  trained  and  civilised,  sometiines 
by  the  splitting  of  their  tongues,  entirely  disregard 
the  diatonic  scale,  whether  natural  or  tempered. 
First-rate  pipers  succeed  in  introducing  a '  warbler* 
of  eleven  notes  between  the  last  up-beat  and  the 
first  down-beat  of  a  bar.  Warblers  of  seven 
notes  are  common,  and  of  five  usual. 

The  Irish  bagpipe  differs  fi^m  the  Scotch  in 
being  played  by  means  of  bellowB,  in  having  a 
softer  reed  and  longer  tubes,  with  a  chaunter 
giving  ten  or  even  twelve  notes.    The   scale  is 
said  to  be  more  accurate  than  the  Scotch.     The 
Northumbrian,  of  which  a  beautiful  specimen 
has  been  lent  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Keene,  is  a  much  smaller  and  feebler  instmment. 
The  ivory  chaunter  has,  besides  the  seven  holes 
in  front,  and  one  behind,  five  silver  keys  produ<ang 
additional  notes.    It  is  moreover  stopped  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  when  all  holes  are  closed  no 
sound  issues.    The  long  wail  with  which  a  Soot^ 
pipe  begins  and  ends  is  thus  obviated.     £adi 
hole  is  opened  singly  by  the  finger,  the  others 
remaimng  closed,  contrary  to    the    practioe   of 
other  reeds.    The  gamut  of  the  Northumbrian  or 
Border  pipes  is  given  as  fifteen  notes,  including 
two  chromatic  intervals,  G  and  G|,  D  and  J>$, 
The  drones  can  be  tuned  to  G,  D,  G,   or  to 
D,  A,  D,  as  above  stated. 

Considering  the  small  compass  of  the  bagpipe, 
the  music  written  for  it  appears  aingularly 
abundant.  'Tutors*  for  the  instrument  have  been 
published  bv  Donald  MacDonald  and  Angna 
Mackay.  Gien*s  collection  of  music  for  the  great 
Highland  bagpipe  contains  instructions  far  the 
management  of  the  reeds,  etc.,  with  213  tuneSb 
Ulleam  Boss,  the  present  Queen*8  Pip^,  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  pipe  music  in  1869  coxuiat- 
ing  of  343  marches,  piobaireachds,  or  pibrodia, 
strathspeys^  and  reels,  selected  from  a  thousand 
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itn;  anuMnd  during  thirtyyean  from  old  pipen 
ttd  other  local  Bonroes.  Tiie  chief  collection  of 
Ifortimmbrian  mono  is  known  as  Peaoock*B ;  a 
book  which  is  now  so  scaroe  as  to  be  almost 
mmnomable. 

Manj  oumposefs  hmre  imitated  the  tone  of  the 
Ixigpipe  by  the  orehestn ;  the  most  fioniliar  cases 
ooeor  in  the  'Dame  Blanche*  of  Boieldiea  and 
the '  Dinonh'  of  Meyerbeer.  [W.  H.  S.] 

BAI,  ToMiCASO,  was  bom  at  Grevalcnore,  near 
BolQgIu^  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
and  WM  for  many  years  one  of  the  tenor  singers 
m  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican.  In  1713  he  was 
nide  maestro  of  that  basilica^  according  to  an 
extract  from  the  chapel  books  cited  by  Baini, 
because  he  was  the  oldest  and  most  aooomplished 
member  of  the  choir.  ^  He  died  in  the  year 
Mowing  this  recognition  of  his  excellence.  His 
&ffle  nets  on  a  single  achierement.  His  '  Mise* 
ive,*  written  at  ^e  request  of  his  choir,  is  the 
only  one  (if  we  except  that  by  Baini)  out  of  a 
long  aeries  by  composers  known  and  unknown, 
UMdiidiiw  Naldini,  Felice  Anerio,  Tartini,  and 
ileennmo  Scarlatti,  which  has  been  thought 
worthy  to  take  pennanent  rank  with  those  of 
ADegri  and  Paleatrina.  Other  works  by  Bai 
exist,  hot  they  are  in  manuscript.  They  consist 
of  a  masi,  twelve  motetti  for  four,  five,  and 
of^  Toioes,  and  a  'De  Piofundis'  for  eight 
vkn.  They  are  aU  enumerated  in  the  cata- 
kgu  of  the  collection  made  by  the  Abb6 
Siiithii.  [K  H.  P.] 

BAILDON,    Joseph,    a  gentleman   of  the 

Cbapd  Royaly   and   lay-vicar  of  Westminster 

AbhBj  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.    In 

1763  he  obtained  one  of  the  first  prizes  given 

by  the  Catch  Club  for  a  catch,  and  in  1760  was 

ivnded  a  prixe  for  his  fine  glee;,  'When  gay 

BaodHB  fills    my    breast'     In   1763    he   was 

eppoosted  oiganist  of  the  churches  of  St.  Luke, 

OtdSbeet,  and  All  Saintei,  Fulham.    Ten  catches 

sod  bat  glees  by  him  are  contained  in  Warren's 

ooOectioDs,  and   others   are  in  print.    Baildon 

jmbliihed  a  collection  of  songs  in  two  books 

entitled   'The    Laurel,'  and   'Four   Favourite 

Soqgi  mxDg  by  Mr.  Beard  at  Banelagh  6ar- 

^aa:  He  died  May  7,  1774-  [W.  H.  H.] 

BAILLOT,    Pdebbb  Mabii  FBAK9018     de 

&UJB»  takes  a  prominent  place  among  the  great 

Fnneh  violin-i^yers.     He  was   bom  Oct.  i, 

:  I77if  at  Paa^,  near  Paris,  where  his  fistther  kept 

i  a  achooL    He  shewed  very  early  remarkable  mu- 

nal  talent,  and  got  his  first  instruction  on  the 

riotin  from  an  It^an  named  Polidori.    In  1 780 

I  GMBte-Karie,   a  fVenoh  violinist,  became  his 

I  teacher,  and  by  his  severe  taste  and  methodical 

i  iantruction  gave  him  the  first  training  in  those 

I  artistic  qualities  by  which  Baillot's  playing  was 

ifterwaids  so  much  distinguished,     when  ten 

ptn  of  age,  he  beard  Viotti  play  one  of  his 

concertos.    His  perfonnaDce  filled  the  boy  with 

^teoae  admiration,   and,   although  for  twenty 

yaw  he  had  no  second  opportunity  of  hearing 

■m,  he  often  related  later  in  life^  how  from  that 
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day  Ylotti  remained  for  him  the  model  of  a  violin- 
player,  and  his  style  the  ideal  to  be  realised  in 
his  own  studies.  After  the  loss  of  his  Bather  in 
1783  a  Mons.  de  Bouchepom,  a  high  government 
offi<nal,  sent  him,  with  his  own  children,  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the 
violin-plaver  Pollani,  a  pupil  of  Nardini.  Al- 
though his  progress  was  rapid  and  soon  enabled 
him  to  play  successfully  in  public,  we  find  him 
during  the  next  five  years  hving  with  his  bene- 
factor alternately  at  Pau,  Bayonne,  and  other 
places  in  the  south  of  France,  acting  as  his 
private  secretary,  and  devoting  but  little  time 
to  his  violin,  la  1791  he  came  to  Paris,  de- 
termined to  rely  for  tiie  future  on  his  muadcal 
talent.  Viotti  procured  him  a  place  in  the 
opera-band,  but  Joaillot  very  soon  resigned  it,  in 
order  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  Minist^re 
des  Finances,  which  he  kept  for  some  years, 
devotinff  merely  his  leisure  hours  to  music  and 
violin-playing.  After  having  been  obliged  to  join 
the  army  for  twenty  months  he  returned,  in 
I795f  to  Paris,  and,  as  F^tis  relates,  be(»me 
accidentally  acquainted  with  the  violin-compo- 
sitions of  Corelli,  Tartini,  Greminiani,  LocateUi, 
Bach  (t)  and  Handel.  The  study  of  the  works 
of  these  great  masters  filled  ham  vrith  fresh 
enthusiasm,  and  he  once  more  determined  to 
take  up  music  as  his  profession.  He  soon 
made  mis  appearance  in  public  with  a  concerto  of 
Viotti,  and  with  such  success,  that  his  reputation 
was  at  once  established,  and  a  professorship  of 
violin-playing  was  given  him  at  the  newly-opened 
Conservatoire.  In  1802  he  entered  Napoleon's 
private  band,  and  afterwards  travelled  for  three 
years  in  Bussia  (1805-1808)  together  with  the 
violoncello-player  Lamare,  earning  both  Came  and 
money.  In  18 14  he  started  concerts  for  chamber- 
music  in  Paris,  which  met  with  great  success,  and 
acquired  him  the  reputation  of  an  unrivalled 
quartett-player.  In  1815  and  181 6  he  travelled 
in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  England,  where  he 
performed  at  the  Philharmonic  concert  of  Feb. 
a6,  1 81 6,  and  afterwards  became  an  ordinary 
member  of  the  Society.  From  1 821  to  1831  he 
was  leader  of  the  band  at  the  Grand  Op^ra ;  firom 
1895  he  filled  the  same  place  in  the  Royal  Band ; 
in  1833  he  made  a  final  tour  through  Switzerland 
and  part  of  Italy.  He  died  Sept.  15,  184  a, 
working  to  the  end  with  unremitting  freshness. 
He  was  the  last  representative  of  the  great 
classical  Paris  school  of  violin-playing.  After 
him  the  influence  of  Paganini^s  style  became 
paramount  in  France,  and  Baillot's  true  disciples 
and  followers  in  spirit  were,  and  are,  only  to  be 
found  among  the  violinists  of  the  modem  Ger- 
man school.  His  playing  was  distinguished  by  a 
noble  powerful  tone,  great  neatness  of  execution, 
and  a  pure,  elevated,  truly  musical  style.  An 
excellent  solo-player,  he  was  unrivalled  at  Paris 
as  interpreter  of  the  best  classical  chamber-music 
Mendelssohn  and  Hiller  both  speak  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  praise  of  Baillot  as  a  quartett- 
player.  An  interesting  account  of  some  of  his 
personal  traits  will  be  found  in  a  letter  of  the 
former,  published  in  *  Goethe  and  Mendelssohn' 
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(1873^  Alihongli  his  compositioiui  are  almost 
entirely  forgotten,  his  'Art  da  Violon*  still  main- 
tains its  place  as  a  standard  work. 

He  also  took  a  prominent  part  with  Rode  and 
Kreutzer  in  compiling  and  editing  the  '  M^thode 
de  Violon  adoptive  par  le  Conseryatoire,'  and  a 
similar  work  for  the  violonoello.  His  obitaary 
notices  of  Gr^try  (Paris,  1814)  and  Niotti  (1825^ 
and  other  occasional  writings,  shew  remarkable 
critical  power  and  great  elegance  of  style. 

His  published  musical  compositions  are: — 15 
trios  for  a  violins  and  bass;  6  duos  for  a  violins; 
I  a  Etudes  for  violin;  9  concertos;  symphonic 
oonoertante  for  a  violins,  with  orchestra ;  30  airs 
vari^;  3  string  quartette;  I  sonata  for  piano 
and  violin ;  34  prdludes  in  all  keys,  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  pieces  for  the  violin.  [P.  D.] 

BAKER,  George,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom  at 
Exeter  in  1773.  Taught  by  his  aunt,  he  was 
able  at  seven  years  of  age  to  play  upon  the 
harpsichord,  uid  about  the  same  time  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Hugh  Bond  and  William 
Jackson,  then  organist  of  Exeter  cathedral.  He 
also  received  lessons  on  the  violin  from  Ward. 
In  1 790  he  quitted  Exeter  for  London,  where  he 
was  received  into  the  funily  of  the  Earl  of 
TJxbridge,  who  placed  him  under  William  Cramer 
and  Dussek  for  instruction  on  the  violin  and 
pianoforte.  He  was  organist  at  Stafford  1795, 
Derby  1810,  and  Rugeley  1824.  He  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  at  Oxford  about  1801. 
He  died  Feb.  19, 1847.  Dr.  Baker's  compositions 
comprise  anthems,  glees,  organ  voluntaries, 
pianoforte  sonatas,  and  otiier  pieces,  the  music 
to  an  unfortunate  musical  entertainmoit  called 
•The  Caffres,*  produced  for  a  benefit  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  June  a,  1802,  and  at  once 
condemned,  and  numerous  songs,  many  of  them 
composed  for  Incledon,  his  former  fellow-pupil 
nnder  Jackson.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BALBI,  Luioi,  bom  at  Venice  towards  the 
middle  of  the  i6th  centuiy,  a  Cordelier  monk, 
pupil  of  Cofltanzo  Porta,  director  of  the  music  in 
the  church  of  S.  Antonio  at  Padua,  and  afterwards 
in  the  convent  of  his  order  at  Venice  (1606). 
He  composed  masses,  motetts,  and  madrigals 
(Venice,  1576-1606),  and  died  in  1608.  One 
seven-part  and  five  eigh1>-part  motets  by  him  are 
printed  in  Bod£M80HATZ*8  'EUxrilegium  Por- 
tense,'  Pt.  a.  [M.  C.  C] 

BALDASSARR]^  Benedetto,  an  eminent 
Italian  singer,  who  sang  the  tenor  part  of  Timanto 
in  Handel's  opera  <  Floridante,*  at  its  first  and  suc- 
ceeding performances  in  1 721.  He  appeared  also 
in  Buonondni's  '  Crispo,'  and  other  pieces,  in  the 
next  year.  He  had  already  sung  in  'Numitor' 
by  Porta,  and  other  operas,  with  Durastanti  and 
her  companions  of  the  old  troupe.  [J.  M.] 

BALDENEC^KER,  Nioolaus,  member  of  an 
extensive  family  of  musicians,  bom  at  Mayence 
178a,  first  violin  at  the  Frankfort  theatre  from 
1803  to  51,  and  joint-founder  with  Schelble  of  the 
amateur  concerts  which  resulted  in  the  frimous 
'  Cadliea  -Verein*  of  that  dtj. 
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BALDI,  a  counter-tenor  singer,  who  sang  in 
London  in  operas  of  Handel,  Buononcini,  sod 
others,  frx>m  1735  to  a8.  In  the  first  year  he  nog 
in  'Elisa*andLeonardo  Vinci's  '£lpidia,*replaeiiig 
Pacini  in  the  latter,  who  previously  sang  in  it 
In  1 736  he  appeared  in  Handel's  '  Alesis&dro,' 
'Ottone,'  and  'Sdpione';  in  1737  in  'Admeto' 
and  '  Riocardo,*  as  well  as  in  Buonondni^s  '  Aiti' 
anatte';  and  in  1738  he  sang  in  'Tdameo,' 
'Siroe,'  and  'Radamisto,'— all  by  Handd.  He 
seems  to  have  been  an  excellent  and  usefoi 
artist^  only  eclipsed  by  the  great  Senesino,  who 
monopolised  the  leading  parts.  [J.  M.] 

BALELLI,  an  Italian  basso  engaged  at  tbe 
opera  in  London  towards  the  end  of  the  i8tih 
centuiy.  In  1787  he  sang  in  'Giulio  Genre 
in  Egitto,*  a  pastiodo^  the  music  selected  bj 
Arnold  from  various  works  of  Handel's ;  and 
in  the  '  Re  Teodoro,'  a  comic  opera  of  Paisielk 
In  1788  he  appeared  in  Sarti*s  <Giulio  Sabino' j 
and  the  next  year  in  Cherubini*s  'Ifigeiui»' 
and  in  operas  both  comic  and  serious  I7 
Tarchi.  [J.  M.] 

BALFE,  Michael  William,  was  bora  ai 
Dublin,  May  15,  1808.  When  he  was  four  yean 
old  his  family  resided  at  Wexford,  and  it  ms 
here,  in  the  eager  pleasure  he  took  in  liftenii^ 
to  a  military  band,  that  Balfe  gave  the  first  dgs 
of  his  musical  aptitude.  At  five  years  of  age 
he  took  his  first  lesson  on  the  violin,  and  at 
seven  was  able  to  score  a  polaoca  oompoied 
by  himself  for  a  band.  His  fitther  now  soogbt 
better  instruction  for  him,  and  placed  him  under 
0*Rourke  (afterwards  known  in  London  ai 
Rooke\  who  brought  him  out  as  a  violimst  in 
May  1 8 16.  At  ten  years  old  he  composed  a 
ballad,  afterwards  sung  by  Madame  Veatrii 
in  the  comedy  of  'Paid  Pxy/  under  the  title 
of  '  The  Lover's  Mistake,'  and  which  even  nov 
is  remarkable  for  the  freshness  of  its  mdody, 
the  gift  in  which  he  afterwards  proved  10 
eminent.  When  he  was  dxteen  his  &t]ier 
died,  and  left  him  to  his  own  resources;  lie 
accordingly  came  to  London,  and  gained  ooa* 
siderable  credit  by  his  performance  of  violin  aolee 
at  the  so-called  oratorios.  He  was  then  engaged 
in  the  orchestra  at  Drury  Lane,  and  when  T. 
Cooke,  the  director,  had  to  appear  on  the  stage 
(which  was  sometimes  the  case  in  the  importait 
musical  pieces),  he  led  the  band.  At  this  period  j 
he  took  lessons  in  oompontion  firom  O.  F.  Honv  1 
organist  of  St.  George's  Chapd,  Windsor,  and 
father  of  the  popular  song-writer.  In  1825  ha 
met  with  a  patron,  the  Count  Mazzara,  whom  lie 
accompanied  to  Italy.  At  Rome  he  was  looatad 
in  the  house  of  his  patron,  and  studied  conntsh 
point  under  Frederid,  afterwards  head  of  tba 
Conservatorio  at  Milan.  He  next  went  te 
Milan,  and  studied  singing  under  Filippo  (klU' 
Here  he  made  his  first  public  essay  as  a  dnmatia 
composer  by  writing  the  music  to  a  ballad 
entitled  'La  Perouse,'  the  melody  and  inatnp 
mentation  in  which  created  a  fiavoarable  seoa^ 
tion.  He  was  now  in  his  aoth  year.  Visitiig 
Paris^  he  was  introduced  to  Roodni,  then  direeter 
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of  the  ItaHan  Opera ;  the  maestro  was  not  slow 
to  peroave  hu  talent,  and  offered  him  an  en- 
giganait  a»  principal  barytone,  on  condition  that 
beihoold  take  a  oonrfle  of  preparatory  lessons  from 
Bordogni    He  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
doie  of  i8a8  in  'Figaro/  with  decided  success. 
At  the  dose  of  his  Paris  engagement  he  returned 
to  Italy,  and  was  welcomed  by  a  new  patron, 
the  Goimt  Sampieri  of  Bologna.     In  the  carnival 
Mann  of  1829-30  he  was  principal  baiytone  at 
AJennOi  and  here  produced  his  first  complete 
open  'I  Bivali  di  se  stessi,*  written  in  the  short 
ipaoe  of  twenty  days.    This  was  followed  in 
lipid  BuooeBsion  by  '  Un  Avvertimento  ai  gelosi/ 
Bodnced  at   Pavia^    and    'Enrico  Quarto*    at 
Milao,  where  he  was  engaged  to  sing'with  Mali- 
gna at  the  Scala.    At  Beigamo  he  met  Mile. 
Bocen,  a  German  singer,  whom  he  married.    He 
oontmoed  to  sing  on  the  stage  in  Italy  until  the 
■priog  of  1835,  when  he  came  to  London,  and 
•ppeued  at  several  public  and  private  concerts. 

fial&'s  career  as  a  writer  of  English  operas 
cammenced  fitnn  this  year,  when  he  produced  the 
'Sege  of  Rochelle*  at  Drmy  Lane  (Oct.  29),  with 
diituiffuished  success.  It  was  played  for  more 
than  three  months  without  intermission,  and  com- 
pletely established  the  compoeer^s  fiime.  *The 
Maid  of  Artois'  came  out  in  the  following  spring, 
iti  Bocoeas  heightened  by  the  exquisite  singing 
oflfalifaran.     '  The  Light  of  other  days'  in  this 

ra»  says  one  of  his  bi^^phers,  '  is  perhaps 
most  popular  song  in  England  that  our  days 
ha?e  known.'    In  the  autunm  of  this  year  BaUe 
tipfnnd  as  a  singer  at  Drury  Lane.    In  1837 
hehroittfatout  his  '  Catherine  Grey '  and  'Joan 
«f  Arc  —himself  singing  the  part  of  Theodore ; 
ud  is  the  following  year  (July  19,  38), '  Falstaff ' 
vnprodooed  ai  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  the  first 
Italiiai  opera  written  for  that  establishment  by 
aa  Engliah  composer  since  Ame*s  '  Olympiade.' 
TWo  iDonths  previously  'Diadeste'  was  given  at 
I^niry  Lane.      In  1839  he  was  much  on  the 
hoaidi^  playing  Farindli  in  Bamett's  opera  of 
thai  same  at  Drorr  Lane,  and  in  an  English 
^oskn  of  Ricci's  'Scaramuoda'  at  the  Lyceum. 
In  1840  he  entered  the  field  as  manager  of  the 
Jjfceam  (the   English   opera-howie),  and   pro- 
dneed  his  'Eeolanthe'  for  the  opening  night, 
vith  Madame  Balfe  in  the  principal  character ; 
hit  with  all  its  merited  success  the  opera  did 
lot  cave  the  enterprise  from  an  untoward  dose. 

Balfe  now  migrated  to  Paris,  where  his  genius 
VIS  reoognised,  and  MM.  Scribe  and  St.  George 
fcnushed  him  with  the  dramatic  poems  which 
^B^Hred  him  with  the  charming  music  of  'Le 
Pnits  d'Amonr'  (performed  in  London  under 
tike  title  of  'Geraldine'),  and  'Les  Quatre  fils 
d'Aymon'  (known  here  as  'The  Castle  of 
Ajmon'),  both  given  at  the  Cp^ra  Comique. 
whfle  thus  maintaining  his  position  before  the 
Aoit&stidiouB  audience  of  Europe,  Balfe  returned 
A  paaaant  to  England,  and  produced  the  most 
fMceasfol  of  all  hia  works,  'The  Bohemian  Girl' 
(Kov.  37, 1843).  This  opera  has  been  translated 
fato  abnost  every  European  language,  and  is  as 
grsat  a  favourite    on   the   other  jnde   of   the 
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Atlantic  as  on  this.  In  1844  ^^  brou(;ht  out 
'  The  Daughter  of  St.  Mark,*  and  in  the  following 
year  'The  Enchantress' — both  at  Drury  Lane. 
In  1845  he  wrote  'L'Etoile  de  Seville'  for  the 
Acad^mie  Royale,  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
hearsals of  which  he  was  called  to  London  to 
arrange  his  engagement  as  conductor  of  Her 
Majesty's  Tbeatoe ;  which  office  he  filled  to  the 
closing  of  that  eistablishment  in  1853.  'The 
Bondman'  came  out  at  Druxy  Lane  in  the  winter 
of  1 846,  Balfe  having  arrived  nnom  Vienna  spedally 
for  the  reheansals.  In  Deo.  1847  he  brought  out 
'  The  Maid  of  Honour,' — ^the  subject  of  which  is 
the  same  as  Flotow's  '  Martha,' — ^at  Drury  Lane. 
In  1849  he  went  to  Berlin  to  reproduce  some 
of  his  operas,  when  the  king  ofiered  him  the 
decoration  of  the  Prussian  Eagle,  which  as  a 
British  subject  he  was  unable  to  accept.  Between 
this  year  and  1853,  when  the  'Sicilian  Bride' 
was  given  at  Drury  Lane,  and  a  few  weeks  later, 
at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  'The  Devil's  in  it,' 
B^fe  had  undertaken  to  conduct  a  series  of 
National  Conoerts  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre: 
the  plan  of  these  performances  was  devised  with 
a  view  to  the  furtherance  of  the  highest  pur> 
poses  of  art,  and  several  important  works  were 
produced  in  the  course  of  the  enterprise,  which 
did  not,  however,  meet  with  success. 

At  the  close  of  1853  Balfe  visited  St.  Peters- 
burg with  letters  of  introduction  fix>m  the  Prince 
of  Prussia^  now  Emperor  of  (Germany,  where 
he  was  received  with  all  kinds  of  distinction. 
Besides  popular  demonstrations  and  imperial 
fiivour  he  realised  more  money  in  less  time 
than  at  any  other  period.  The  expedition  to 
Trieste,  where  his  next  work  'Pittore  e  Duca.' 
was  given  during  the  Carnival,  with  such  success 
as  the  failure  of  his  prima  donna  could  permit^ 
brings  us  to  1856,  when,  after  an  absenoe  of  four 
years^  he  returned  to  England. 

In  the  year  after  his  return  Balfe  brought 
out  his  daughter  Victoire  (afterwards  married  to 
Sir  John  Crampton,  and  subsequentlv  to  the 
Duke  de  Frias),  as  a  singer  at  the  Italian  opera 
at  the  Lyceum ;  and  his  next  work,  '  The  Rose 
of  Castile,'  was  produced  by  the  English  company 
also  at  this  theatre  on  Oct.  39,  1857.  This  was 
succeeded,  in  1858,  by  '  La  Zingara,*  the  Italian 
version  of  'The  Bohemian  Girl,'  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  and  by  'Satanella'  at  the  Lyceum. 
'  Satanella'  had  a  long  run,  and  one  of  the  songs, 
'  The  power  of  Love,'  became  very  popular.  His 
next  operas  were  '  Bianca,*  i860  ;  *  The  Puritan's 
Daughter,'  1 861 ;  *  The  Armourer  of  Nantes'  and 
'  Blanche  de  Nevers'  in  Feb.  and  Nov.  1863. 

In  December  1869  the  French  version  of  his 
'Bohemian  Girl'  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique  of  Paris  under  the  title  of  '  La  Bohe- 
mienne,'  for  which  the  composer  wrote  several 
additional  pieces,  besides  recasting  and  extending 
the  work  into  five  acts.  The  success  attending 
this  revival  mrocured  him  the  twofold  honour  of 
being  made  Chevalier  de  la  L^on  d'Honneur  bj 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  Carlos  III  by  the  Regent  of  Spain. 

In  1864  Balfe  retired  into  the  country,  became 
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the  proprietor  of  a  small  landed  property  in 
Hertfordshire,  called  Bowney  Abbey,  and  turned 
gentleman  fiumer.  Here  he  amused  himself 
with  agriculture  and  music,  making  oocasinnal 
visits  to  Paris.  He  had  several  severe  attacks 
of  bronchitis,  and  suffered  much  from  the  loss 
of  a  favourite  daughter,  which  much  weakened 
his  constitution,  fa  S^tember  1870  he  caught 
a  violent  cold,  which  caused  a  return  of  his  old 
complaint,  and  on  October  ao  he  expired. 

'H  Talismano,*  the  Italian  version  of  Balfe*8 
last  opera,  *The  Knight  of  the  Leopard,*  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane,  on  June  1 1, 1874 ;  and 
on  September  25  in  the  same  year  a  statue  to 
his  memory,  by  a  Belgian  artist^  M.  MaUempre, 
was  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  Drury  Lane,  the 
scene  of  so  many  of  his  triumphs. 

Balfe's  misc^aneous  pieces  are  numerous, 
including  the  operetta  of  'The  Sleeping  Queen,' 
perform^  at  the  Grallery  of  Illustration ;  three 
cantatas — '  Mazeppa,*  performed  in  London ;  and 
two  others  composed  at  Paris  and  Bologna. 
Many  of  his  ballads  are  not  likely  to  be  soon 
forgotten.  His  characteristics  as  a  composer 
are  sunmied  up  by  a  brother  artist  (Professor 
Hacfarren)  in  the  following  words: — 'Balfe 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  qualifications  that 
make  a  natural  musician,  of  quickness  of  ear, 
readiness  of  memory,  executive  fiiusility,  almost 
unlimited  and  ceaseless  fluency  of  invention, 
with  a  felicitous  power  of  producing  striking 
melodies.  His  great  experience  added  to  these 
has  given  him  the  complete  command  of  orchestral 
resourcesi,  and  a  remarkable  rapidity  of  pro- 
duction. Agunst  these  great  advantages  is 
balanced  the  want  of  conscientiousness,  which 
makes  him  contented  with  the  first  idea  that 
presents  itself,  regardless  of  dramatic  truth, 
and  considerate  of  momentary  effect  rather  than 
artistic  excellence ;  and  this  it  is  that,  with  all 
his  well-merited  success  with  the  million,  will 
for  ever  provent  his  works  from  ranking  among 
the  classics  of  the  art.  On  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  volatility  and  spontaneous 
character  of  his  music  would  evaporate  through 
elaboration,  either  ideal  or  technical ;  and  that 
the  element  which  makes  it  evanescent  is  that 
which  also  makes  it  popular.*  (Imp.  Did.  of 
Univ.  Biog. ;  Kenney's  Memoir,  1875).  [£.  F.  B.] 

BAUNO,  see  Fabri. 

BALL,  WiLLiAK,  an  English  litterateur,  who 
died  in  London  on  May  14, 1869,  aged  85,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  a  Dictionary  of  Music  for 
having  adapted  to  English  words  the  librettos  of 
various  great  musical  compositions — Masses  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  (No.  i),  Mozart's 
'  Requiem,'  Bossini's  *  Stabat  Mater,'  to  entirely 
fresh  words,  and  especially  Mendelssohn's  *St. 
PauL' 

BALLABILE  (Ital.,  from  haJlare,  to  dance). 
A  piece  of  music  adapted  for  dancing.  The  term 
can  be  applied  to  any  piece  of  dance  music. 
Meyerbeer  frequently  uses  it  in  his  operas,  e.  g. 
in.  *  Bobert  le  Diable,'  whero  the  three  dances  in 
the  scene  of  the  resurrection  of  the  nuns  in  the 
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third  act  are  entitled  in  the  score  'i«.  a^^.  sods*. 
ballabile.'  He  also  applies  the  term  to  the  danoe 
music  of  the  ball-room  scene  at  the  oomiDsno^ 
of  the  fifth  act  of  the  'Huguenots.'  Man 
recently  Dr.  Hans  von  Billow  has  given  the  title 
of  'Ballabili'  to  the  danoe-numben  of  hii 
*  Qumevale  di  Milano,'  these  dances  beug  re- 
spectively a  polaoca,  a  waltz,  a  polkas  a  qnadnUe, 
a  mazurka^  a  tarantella,  and  a  galop.       [£.  P.] 

BALLAD,  from  the  Italian  haUtUa^  a  dsnce^ 
and  that  again  frt>m  hcUlare,  to  danoe.  The 
form  and  application  of  the  word  have  varied 
continually  from  age  to  age.  In  Italy  a  Balletts 
originally  signified  a  sung  intended  to  be  song  in 
dance  measure,  accompanied  by  or  intennixed 
with  dancing;  'in  the  Crusca  dictionaiqr/  nyi 
Bumey,  '  it  is  defined  as  Canzone,  che  si  cvits 
ballando* — a  song  sung  while  dancing.  The  dd 
TP.ngli«b  ballads  are  pieces  of  narrative  vene  in 
stanzas,  occasionally  followed  by  an  envoi  a 
moral.  Such  are  'Chevy  Chase,'  'Adam  BeD, 
aym  of  the  Cloogh  and  William  of  doadedee, 
'  The  Babes  in  the  Wood' ;  and,  to  come  to  more 
modem  times,  such  are  '  Hozier's  Ghost'  (Wal- 
pole's  favourite).  Goldsmith's  '  Edwin  and  Ad- 
gelina»'  and  Coleridge's  '  Dark  Ladle.'  But  ^ 
term  has  been  used  for  almost  every  kind  0! 
verse—historical,  narrative,  satirical,  politicsl,  re- 
ligious, sentimental,  etc.  It  is  diflScnlt  to  dis- 
cover the  earliest  use  of  the  word.  Many  refer* 
ences  which  have  been  made  to  old  authoci 
reputed  to  have  employed  it  are  not  to  the 
point,  as  it  will  be  found  in  such  oases  tiiattbe 
original  word  in  the  old  Latin  chronidei  ii 
some  fonn  of  the  noun  '  cantilena.* 

In  a  MS.  of  the  Cotton  collection,  said  to  n 
as  ancient  as  the  year  1326,  mention  is  made  of 
ballads  and  roundeUys  (Hawkins,  Hist  of  Ho- 
Bic).  John  Shirley,  who  lived  about  1440,  mide 
a  collection  of  compositions  by  Chaucer,  Lydgatoi 
and  others,  and  one  of  the  volumes,  now  in  w 
Ashmolean  collection,  is  entitied  'A  Bckt  (sjf^ 
the  abstracte  brevyaire,  compyled  of  ^^'*'* 
hcdadet,  roundels,  . . .  collected  by  John  SWriey. 
In  the  devices  used  at  the  coronation  of  Hesiy 
VI  (Dec.  17,  1431)  the  king  was  portrayed  li 
three  several  ways,  each  '  with  a  ballad'  (Shsroa 
Turner).  Coverdale's  Bible,  printed  in  1535. 
contains  the  word  as  the  titie  of  the  Song  « 
Solomon — 'Salomon's  Balettes  called  Owtka 
Canticorum.' 

Ballad  making  was  a  frtshionable  amoseiiia|i 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  who  was  himsw 
renowned  for  'setting  of  songes  and  makyng'^ 
ballettes.'  A  composition  attributed  to  him,  taA 
called  '  The  Eynges  BaUade '  (Add.  MSS.  Brit 
Mus.  5665),  became  very  popular.  It  was  iii«j 
tioned  in  *  The  Complainte  of  Scotland,'  pubhshed 
in  1548J  and  also  made  the  subject  of  a  sennfla 
preached  in  the  presence  of  Edward  VI  by  Bi^ 
Latimer,  who  enlarged  on  the  advantagee  « 
'Passetyme  with  good  oompanye,*  Amcag* 
Henry's  effects  after  his  decease,  mentioD  11 
made  of  'songes  and  ballades.'    In  Queen  EUa* 
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belh'f  nigii  ballads  and  ballad  nngen  came  into 
dinepate^  and  were  made  the  sabject  of  repres* 
Bve  legulation.  'Muaicians  held  ballads  in  oon* 
tempts  aad  great  poets  rarely  wrote  in  ballad 
metre.* 

Morley,  in  his  '  Plaine  and  easin  introduction 
to  Pmctiadl  Mosicke.'  1597,  says,  after  speaking 
of  VUane/U,  'there  is  another  kind  more  light 
thu  this  which  they  teann  BalleU  or  daunces, 
and  tre  aongs  which  being  sung  to  a  dittie  mAV 
likeviw  be  danced,  these  and  other  light  kinds 
of  mmicke  are  by  a  general  name  called  aira* 
Kaeh  were  the  songs  to  which  Bonny  Boots,  a 
wdl-known  singer  and  dancer  of  £lizabeth*s 
coatt,  both  *tooted  it'  and  'footed  it.'  In  1636 
Bailor  published  *The  Principles  of  Musicke,' 
lad  m  that  woik  spoke  of '  the  infinite  multitude 
of  Ballads  eet  to  sundry  pleasant  and  delight- 
fol  tones  by  cunning  and  witty  composers,  with 
wtntry  daatces  fitted  unto  them.'  After  this  the 
title  became  common. 

The  name  has  been  applied  to  a  pastoral  song, 
'SmiMr  is  icumen  in,'  preserved  in  the  Harleian 
USSl,  which  dates  from  the  13th  centuzy,  and 
fonusiies  the  earliest  ez&mple  known  (though  it  is 
obvioos  that  >o  finished  a  composition  cannot 
have  been  the  first)  of  part  music.  The  music 
ii  in  triple  measure,  and  a  sort  of  dance 
rityUim.  but  the  song  can  in  no  sense  be  called 
i  ballad.  [See  Suver  is  icumbit  ik.]  The 
moiie  of  many  real  old  ballads  has  however  sur- 
vived, for  which  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 
Mr.  W,  Chappell's  well-known  work.  *  Chevy 
^^liMe'  appears  to  have  been  sung  to  three  dif- 
fiarait  melodies.  One  of  these,  '  The  hunt  is  up»' 
VK  a  fiivourite  popular  air,  of  which  we  give 
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JJiiold  tune  was  otherwise  employed.  In  1537 
"'fanntion  was  sent  to  the  Council  aeainst  John 
^ogn,  who,  'with  a  crowd  or  a  fyddyll,'  sang  a 
fOBg  with  a  political  point  to  the  tune  'The  hunt 
"Op.*  'If  a  man,'  says  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
'wen  permitted  to  make  aU  the  ballads,  he  tieed 
^^  csn  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation.' 
'liUiburiero'  (beloved  of  my  uncle  Toby),  is  a 
^^ag  proof  of  the  truth  of  Saltoun's  remark, 
nee  it  helped  to  torn  James  U  out  of  Ireland. 
ue  tone  iad  the  history  of  the  song  will  be 
fiMnd  under  Lillibublebo.  'Marlbrouk,'  the 
'MsoeiDaise,'  and  the  '  Wacht  am  Khein,'  are 
ether  instaooes  of  ballads  which  have  had  great 
political  influence. 

BaUads  have  sunk  from  their  ancient  high 
•We,  Writing  in  180 j  Dr.  Bumey  said,  'A 
Isfiad  Is  a  mean  and  trifling  song  such  as  is  gen- 
•iiDy  sung  In  the  streets.  In  the  new  French 
w^ciop^e  we  are  told  that  we  English  dance 
•ad  sing  our  ballads  at  the  same  time.  We  have 
yn  heard  ballads  sung  and  seen  country  dances 
•need;  bat  never  at  the  same  time,  if  there 


was  a  fiddle  to  be  had.  The  movement  of  our 
country  dances  is  too  rapid  for  the  utterance  of 
words.  The  English  ballad  has  long  been  de- 
tached from  dancing,  and,  since  the  old  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  been  confined  to  a  lower  order 
of  song.'  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Bumey  the  fiict  remains  incontrovertible  that  the 
majority  of  our  old  ballad  tunes  are  dance  tunes, 
and  owe  their  preservation  and  identification  to 
that  circumstance  alone — the  words  of  old  bal- 
lads being  generally  found  without  the  music 
but  with  the  name  of  the  tune  attached,  the 
latter  have  thus  been  traced  in  various  collec- 
tions of  old  dance  music.  The  quotation  already 
made  from  Butler  shews  that  the  use  of  vocal 
ballads  as  dance  tunes  implied  in  the  name  had 
survived  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  One 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  where  dancing 
can  by  no  possibility  be  connected  with  it  is  in 
the  title  to  Goethe  s  'Erste  Walpurgisnacht/ 
which  is  called  a  Ballad  both  by  him  and  by 
Mendelssohn,  who  set  it  to  music.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Schiller's  noble  poems  'Der 
Taucher,'  'Ritter  Togenbuig,'  and  others,  so 
finely  composed  by  Schubert^  though  these  are 
more  truly  '  ballads '  than  Goethe's  '  Walpurgis- 
nacht.*  So  again  Mignon's  song  'Kennst  du 
das  Land,'  thoueh  called  a  'Lied'  in  Wilhelm 
Meister,  is  placed  by  Goethe  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  'Balladen'  in  the  collected  edition  of  his 
poetry.  In  fact  both  in  poetry  and  music  the 
term  is  used  with  the  greatest  fireedom  and  with 
no  exact  definition. 

At  the  present  time  a  ballad  in  music  is  gen- 
erally understood  to  be  a  sentimental  or  romantic 
composition  of  a  simple  and  unpretentious  cha- 
racter, having  two  or  more  verses  of  poetry,  but 
with  the  mdody  or  tune  complete  in  the  first, 
and  repeated  for  each  succeeding  verse.  '  Ballad 
concerts'  are  ostensibly  for  the  performance  of 
such  pieces,  but  the  programmes  often  contain 
songs  of  all  kinds,  and  the  name  is  as  in- 
accurate as  was^  'Ballad  opera'  when  applied 
to  such  pieces  as  'The  Be^B^ar's  Opera,'  which 
were  made  up  of  well-known  airs  with  fresh 
words.     [English  Opbba.]  [W.  H.  C] 

BALLADE,  a  name  adopted  by  Chopin  for 
four  pieces  of  pianoforte  music  (op.  23, 38,  47,  5  a) 
which,  however  brilliant  or  beautiful,  have  no 
peculiar  form  or  character  of  their  own,  beyond 
being  written  in  triple  time,  and  to  which  the 
name  seems  to  be  no  more  specially  applicable 
than  that  of  'Sonnet'  is  to  the  pieces  which 
Liszt  and  others  have  written  under  that  name. 
Brahms  has  also  published  four  *  Balladei^'  (op.  10) 
and  Liszt  two. 

BALLARD,  a  fomily  of  printers,  who  lor 
nearly  aoo  years  virtually  enjoyed  the  monopoly 
of  printing  music  in  France.  Their  types  were 
made  by  GuiUaume  le  B^  in  1540,  and  remained 
in  use  as  late  as  1750.  The  first  patent  was 
granted  to  Robert  Ballard  by  Henri  II  in  1552, 
and  he  and  his  son-in-law  Adrien  Leroy  printed 
many  tablatures  for  the  lute  and  other  music. 
They  were  followed  by  Pierre,  and  he  again  by 
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hiq  son  Robert,  under  whom  the  house  rose 
to  ite  greatest  height  both  in  privileges  and 
position.  He  was  sncceeded  by  Christophe, 
T.  B  Christophe,  and  Christophe  Jean  Franfois, 
who  died  in  1 765.  His  son  held  the  patent  until 
V  was  abolished  daring  the  Revolution.  One  of 
the  earliest  specimens  of  their  art  of  printing 
is  'The  Psalms  of  Marot,'  156a.  Lully*s  operas 
wei-e  printed  by  the  Ballards— first  about  1 700, 
from  moveable  types,  and  afterwards  from  en- 
graved copper  plates.  [F.  G.] 

BALLERINA  (Ital.),  a  female  ballet-dancer. 

BALLET.    The  ballet  is  a  more  modem  en- 
tertainment even  than  the  opera,  with  which  it 
has  long  been  intimately  connected.    The  name 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Italian 
bcUlatQt  the  parent  of  our  own  '  ballad ' ;  and 
the  earliest   ballets   (Ballets  de  Cour),   which 
corresponded  closely   enough    to    our    English 
masques,  were  entertainments  not  of  dancing 
only,  but  also  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
M.  Castil  Blaze,  In  an  interesting  monograph  ('La 
Dance,'  etc.;   Paris,   Paulin),   traces  back  the 
ballet  from  F^nce  to  Italy,  firom  Italy  to  Greece, 
and  through  the  Greek  stage  to  festivals   in 
honour  of  Bacchus.    But  the  ballet  as  signifying 
an  entertainment  exclusively  in  dancing  dates 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Acad^mie  Rovale  de 
Musique,  or  soon  afterwards.     In  1671,  the  year 
in  which  Cambert's  'Pomone,*  the  first  French 
opera  heard  by  the  Parisian  public,  was  produced, 
'  Psyche.*  a  so-called  trag^<Ue-ballet  by  Moliere 
and  Comeille  was  brought  out.     Ballets  however 
in  the  mixed  style  were  known  much  earlier ;  and 
the  famous  'Ballet  comique  de  la  Royne,'  the 
'mounting*  of  which  is  said  to  have  cost  three- 
and-a-half  millions  oi  francs,  was  first  performed 
at  the  marrioge  of  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse  in  1581. 
[Baltazarini.]    The  work  in  question  consisted 
of  songs,  (iances,  and  spoken  dialogue,  and  seems 
to  have  differed  in  no  important  respect  from  the 
masques  of  an  earlier  period.  Another  celebrated 
ballet  which  by  its  historical  significance  is  better 
worthy  of  remembrance  tiian  t£e  'Ballet  comique 
de  la  Royne,'  was  one  represented  on  the  occasion 
of  Louis  XIV's  marriage  with  Marie  Th^r^se,  and 
entitled  *I1  n'y  a  plus  de  Pyr^ndes.*    In  illus* 
tration  of  this  supposed  political  fiMst  half  the 
dancers  were  dressed  in  the  French  and  half  in 
the  Spanish  costume,  while  a  Spanish  nymph  and 
a  French  nymph  joined  in  a  vocal  duet.     Otiier 
baUets  of  historical  renown  were  the  '  Hercule 
amoureux,*  at  which  more  than  700  persons  were 
on  the  stagey  and  the  '  Triomphe  de  T Amour'  in 
16S1.    Louis  XIV  took  such  a  delight  in  ballets 
that  he  frequently  appeared  as  a  ballet-dancer,  or 
rather  as  a  figurant^  himself.    For  the  most  part 
his  majesty  contented  himself  with  marching 
about  the  stage  in  preposterous  costumes,  and 
reciting  verses  in  celebration  of  his  own  great- 
ness.   Occasionally,  however,  he  both  sang  and 
danced  in  the  court  ballets.    When  in  1669  the 
'Great  Monarch'  assumed,  ostensibly  for  the  last 
time,  the  part  of  the  Sun  in  the  ballet  of '  Flora^' 
it  was  thought  that  His  Majesty's  theatrical 


career  had  really  onne  to  an  end.    He  fdt, 
however,  as  so  many  great  performers  have  flinoe 
done  under  similar  circumstances,  Uiat  he  had 
retired  too  soon ;  and  the  year  afterwards  he  ap- 
peared again  in  '  Les  Amants  magnifiqneB,*  onat- 
posed  by  the  king  himself,  in  oolUtboration  with 
Moli^.    In  this  work  Louis  executed  a  solo  on 
the  guitar — an  instrument  which  he  had  (Studied 
under  Francesco  Corbetta,  who  afterwards  went 
to  England  and  obtained  great  suooess  at  the 
court  of  Charles  II.    It  is  indeed  recorded  of  him 
that    in  connection  with    'Les  Amants  luag- 
nifiques,'  he  played  the  part  of  author,  bsQeV- 
master,  dancer,  mimic,  singer,  and  instnimental 
performer.    As  Louis  XTV  did  not  think  it  be- 
neath his  dignity  to  act  at  court  entertunments^he 
had  no  objection  to  his  courtiers  showing  them- 
selves publicly  on  the  stage.   In  the  royal  letten 
patent  granted  to  the  Abb^  Perrin,  the  first  di- 
rector of  the  French  Opera^  or  *Acad6mie  Roysle 
de  Musique'  as  from  the  beginning  it  was  cslled, 
free  permission  was  given  to  'all  gentlemen  and 
ladies  wishing  to  sing  in  the  said  pieces  aad 
representations  of  our  royal  academy  without 
being  considered  for  that  reason  to  derogate  frtm 
their  titles  of  nobility,  or  from  their  privileges, 
rights,  and  immunities.'  The  right  to  sing  seemi 
to  have  been  interpreted  as  including  the  light 
to  dance ;  and  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
good  birth  profited  by  the  king's  liberality  to 
appear  in  the  ballete  represented  at  the  Acad^mk 
Royale.    The  music  of  Louis  XIVs  ballets  w» 
for  the  most  part  written  by  LuUi,  who  also 
composed   the  songs  and   symphonies   for  the 
dance-interludes  of  Moli^re's  comedies.  The  dra- 
matic ballet  or  ballet  d'action  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Duchesse  da  Maine,  cde* 
brated  for  her  evening  entertainments  at  Soeaox, 
which  the  nobles  of  Louis  XIVs  court  foond  to 
exhilarating  after  the  formal  festivities  of  Ver- 
sailles.   With  a  passion  for  theatrical  representa- 
tion the  Duchess  combined  a  taste  for  literature; 
and  she  fonned  the  project  of  realising  on  the 
stage  of  her  own  theatre  her  idea  of  Uie  psnto- 
mimes  of  antiquity,  as  she  found  them  described 
in  the  pages  of  her  fiskvourite  authors.    She  went 
to  work  precisely  as  the  arranger  of  a  ballet  would 
do  in  the  present  day.    Thus  taking  the  foozih 
act  of  'Les  Horaces'  as  her  libretto  (to  use  ^ 
modem  term),  she  had  it  set  to  music  for  orchertn 
alone,  and  to  the  orchestral  stnuna  caused  the 
parts  of  Horace  and  of  Camille  to  be  performed  is 
dumb  show  by  two  celebrated  danoen  who  had 
never  attempted  pantomime  before.     Balon  xnd 
Mademoiselle  Provost,  the  artists  in  quesdoSr 
entered  with  so  much  feeling  into  the  chaiacteit 
assigned  to  them,  that  they  drew  tean  fitim  tiM 
spectators. 

Mouret,  the  musical  director  of  the  Dnchess'i 
'  Nuits  de  Sceaux,'  composed  several  baUets,  <■ 
the  principle  of  her  ballet  of '  Les  Horacesj,*  for  th* 
Academic  Royale.  During  the  early  days  of  ths 
French  opera,  and  until  nearly  the  end  of  ths 
17th  century,  it  was  diflScult  to  obtain  daDoen 
in  any  great  number,  and  almost  impossible  ts 
find  female  dancers.    The  company  of  vocaliiii 
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VII  neroited  from  the  cathedral  cboin,  but  for 
tbe  biUet  then  were  only  the  dancing  maBtera 
of  tbe  cipitAl  and  their  pupili  of  the  nude  sex  to 
select  finom.    There  were  no  dancing  miBtressei, 
lad  ladiei  would  not  under  any  cuctimstanoea 
liiTe  oooiented  to  dance  in  public.     On  this 
{nint,  however,  the  fashion  was  destined  soon  to 
change.    Nymphi^    diyadSy    and    sh^herdesses 
ven  for  a  tune  represented  by  boys,  who  equally 
with  the  fiiani  and  satyrs  wore  masks.    Bnt  at 
lilt  Isdiei  of  the  highest  position,  with  Madame 
h  Daophine  and  the  Prinoeese  de  Gonti  amongst 
tbem,  appeared  by  express  desire  of  the  king  in 
the  btllefcB  at  Venailles ;  and  about  the  same 
time  aevenl  ladies  of  tiUe  taking  advantage  of 
the  njal  permission,  joined  the  opera  in  the 
chsneter<^haUet^noers.  The  firat  professional 
baUeriiia  of  note  at  the  Acad^mie  was  Mile.  La- 
fiutiine,  who  with  three  other  danseuses  and 
I  befitdog  number  of  male  dancers,  fonned  the 
entire  hsUet  company.     It  is  not  necessary  to 
Riste  tbe  stories,  more  or  less  scandalous,  told  of 
TuioQs  hillet  dancers  —  of  the  Demoiselles  de 
Gunsigo,  of  MUe.  P^lissier  (who,  expelled  from 
Hrie,  vjated  London,  where  she  was  warmly 
noeiTed  in  1734) ;  of  Mile.  Petit,  dismissed  from 
the  open  fior  miscondnct,  and  defended  in  a 
Pimphlet  by  the  Abb^  de  la  Marre ;  of  Mile. 
Mai^  who,  ruined  by  Law's  financial  scheme, 
(hened  herself  in  her  most  brilliant  costume, 
end  drowned  herself  publidy  at  noon;   or  of 
Mile.  Sahliguy,   who  came   to  England   with 
ktten  of  introduction  from  the  Abb^  Dubois  to 
Lieke.    The  eminent  metaphysician,  who  had 
hitherto  paid  more  attention  to  the  operations  of 
the  homan  mind  than  to  the  art  of  dancing,  did 
^"MNir  to  the  abb^s  recommendation,  and  (as 
fontoelle  decUwed  in  a  letter  on  the  subject) 
'cQSititQted  himself  her  man  of  business.'    We 
Mv,  however,  come  to  a  ballerina,  MUe.  Sall6, 
^  hendes  being  distinguished  in  her  own  par- 
^■c^i^art,  introdnoed  a  general  theatrical  rdTorm. 
^  the  eirly  part  of  the  i8th  century— as  indeed 
It  I  mach  later  period — ^all  sorts  of  anachronisms 
ttd  emon  of  taste  were  ooomutted  in  connection 
vith  costume.    Assyrian,  Greek,  and  Boman 
^nion  i^ipeared  and  danced  pas  ieuU  in  the 
hiOeto  of  the  Academic  Boyale,  wearing  laced 
Mci  and  powdered  wigs  with  pigtails  a  yard 
l^*    The  wigs  were  surmounted  by  helmets, 
«aa  the  manly  breasts  of  the  much-beribboned 
*vrion  were  encased  in  a  cuirass.    Mile.  Sall^ 
popoted  that  each  character  should  wear  the 
Maine  of  his  country  and  period ;  and  though 
titts  itartling  innovatian  was  not  accepted  gene- 
nlly  in  the  drama  until  nearly  a  century  Uter, 
Uk.  Sall^  succeeded  in  causing  the  principles 
^  advocated  to  be  observed  at  the  opera — at 
kyt  during  her  own  time,  and  so  far  as  regarded 
As  billet.    Mile.  SaIU*s  reform  was  not  main- 
tiiaed  even  at  the  Acad^mie ;  for  about  half  a 
^■taiy  later  Galatea,  in  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau*s 
'^[gmalion,'  wore  'a  damask  dress  made  in  the 
Iwish  style  over  a  basket  hoop,  and  on  her  head 
ii  enonnoos  pouf  surmounted  by  three  ostrich 
fcithen.'    It  has  been  said  that  MUe.  de  Sub- 
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ligny  brought  to  London  letters  from  the  Abb6 
Dubois  to  Locke.  MUe.  SaU^  arrived  with  an 
introduction  from  FonteneUe  to  Montesquieu, 
who  was  then  Ambassador  at  the  court  of  St. 
James's.  This  artist  was,  indeed,  highly  es- 
teemed bv  the  Uterary  society  of  her  time.  She 
enjoyed  the  acquaintance  not  only  of  Fonten^e, 
Montesquieu,  and  our  own  Lodce,  but  also  of 
Voltaire,  who  wrote  a  poem  in  her  honour,  la 
London  MUe.  SaU4  produced  a  'PvgmaUon*  of 
her  own,  which,  at  least  as  regards  the  costumes, 
was  very  superior  to  the  'P^gmaUon*  of  Rousseau 
brought  out  some  forty  or  fifty  years  afterwards. 
In  representing  the  statue  about  to  be  animated, 
she  carried  out  her  new  principle  by  wearing  not 
a  Polish  dress  but  simple  drapery,  imitated  as 
closely  as  possible  frt>m  the  statues  of  antiquity. 
A  fuU  and  interesting  account  of  MUe.  SaU^*s  per- 
formance, written  by  a  correspondent  in  London, 
possibly  Montesquieu  himself,  was  published  on 
March  15,  1734,  in  the  'Mercure  de  France.* 
'  She  ventured  to  appear,*  says  the  correspondent^ 
'without  skirt,  without  a  dress,  in  her  natural 
hair,  and  with  no  ornament  on  her  head.  She  wore 
nothing  in  addition  to  her  bodice  and  under 
petticoat  but  a  simple  robe  of  muslin  arranged 
in  drapery  after  the  model  of  a  Greek  statue. 
You  cannot  doubt,  sir,*  he  adds,  '  the  prodigious 
success  this  ingenious  baUet  so  weU  executed 
obtained.  At  the  request  of  the  king,  the  queen, 
the  royal  &mUy,  and  aU  the  court,  it  wiU  be 
performed  on  the  occasion  of  MUe.  SaU^'s  benefit, 
for  which  aU  the  boxes  and  places  in  the  theatre 
and  amphitheatre  have  been  taken  for  a  month 
past.* 

Madeline  Guimard,  a  celebrated  danutue  at 
the  French  opera  during  the  Gluck  and  Piccinni 
period,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  correspond* 
enoe  of  Grimm  and  of  Diderot.  Houdon,  the 
sculptor,  moulded  her  foot.  Fragonard,  the 
painter,  decorated  her  rooms,  untU  presuming  to 
faU  in  love  with  her  it  was  found  necessary  to 
replace  him  by  Louis  David — afterwards  so  famous 
as  a  historical  painter  in  the  classical  style; 
Marie  Antoinette  consulted  her  on  the  subject  of 
dress,  and  when  by  an  accident  on  the  stage  she 
broke  her  arm,  prayers  were  said  at  Notre  Dame 
for  MUe.  Guimard's  injured  Umb.  Marmontel, 
referring  to  her  numerous  acts  of  charity,  ad- 
dressed to  her  a  flattering  epistle  in  verse ;  and  a 
popular  divine  made  her  munificence  the  subject 
of  a  sermon.  The  chronicles  of  the  time  laid 
stress  on  Guimard's  excessive  thinness,  and  she 
was  familiarlv  known  as  the '  Spider,*  while  a  wit 
of  the  period  caUed  her  la  squeUUe  de»  Ordeet. 
The  French  Bevolution  drove  numerous  French 
artists  out  of  the  country,  many  of  whom  visited 
London.  'Amongst  them,'  says  Lord  Mount- 
Edgecumbe  in  his  Memoirs,  'came  the  famous 
Mlto.  Guimard,  then  near  sixty  years  old,  but 
stiU  f uU  of  grace  and  gentiUty ;  and  she  had  never 
possessed  more.' 

Gaetan  Vestris,  the  founder  of  the  Vestris 
femUy,  was  as  remarkable  for  his  prolonged 
vouthfulness  as  MUe.  Guimard  hers^f — wno^ 
however,  instead  of  being  'near  sixty,*  was  not 
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more  than  forty-fix  when  she  arriyed  in  London). 
Gaetan  Veatris  made  his  debut  at  the  French 
c^ra  in  1 748 ;  and  M.  Castile  Blaze,  in  his 
'Histoire  de  1*  Academic  Royale  de  Muaique/ 
tellfl  UB  that  he  saw  him  fifty 'two  years  afterwards, 
when  he  danced  as  well  as  ever,  executing  the 
steps  of  the  minuet  'avec  autant  de  grftce  que 
de  noblesse/  The  family  of  Vestris — originally 
Vestri— came  from  Florence.  Gaetan  had  three 
brothers,  all  dancers ;  his  son  Auguste  was  not 
leas  famous  than  himself  ('Auguste  had  Gaetan 
Vestris  for  his  father,'  the  old  man  would  say — 
'an  advantage  which  nature  refused  me*) ;  Au- 
gUBte*B  nephew  was  Charles  Vestris,  and  Au- 
guBte*s  favourite  pupil  was  Perrot,  who  married 
Carlotta  Grisi,  and  who  by  his  expressive  pan- 
tomime more  even  than  by  his  very  graceful 
dancing,  enjoyed  in  London  an  amount  of  sucoess 
which  znale  dancers  in  this  country  have  but  rarely 
obtained.  Lmumerable  anecdotes  are  told  of  the 
vanity  and  self-importance  of  Gaetan  Vestris,  the 
head  of  tiiis  family  of  artists.  On  one  occasion 
when  his  son  was  in  disgrace  for  having  refused, 
on  some  point  of  theatrical  honour,  to  dance  in 
the  divertissement  of  Gluck's  '  Aimide,*  and  was 
consequently  sent  to  Fort-FEv^que,  the  old  man 
exclaimed  to  him  in  presence  of  an  admiring 
throng:  'Go,  Augustus;  go  to  prison!  Take 
my  carriage,  and  uk  for  the  room  of  my  friend 
the  King  of  Poland.*  Another  time  he  reproved 
Augustus  for  not  having  performed  his  duty  by 
dancing  before  the  King  of  Sweden,  'when  the 
Queen  of  France  had  performed  hers  by  asking 
him  to  do  so.*  The  old  gentleman  added  that 
he  would  have  'no  misimderstanding  between 
the  houses  of  Vestris  and  of  Bourbon,  which  had 
hitherto  always  lived  on  the  best  terms.*  The 
ballet  never  possessed  in  London  anything  like 
the  importance  which  belonged  to  it  in  France, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  until 
a  comparatively  recent  time.  For  thirty  years, 
however,  from  1820  to  1850,  the  ballet  was  an 
attractive  feature  in  the  entertainments  at  the 
King*s  (afterwards  Her  Majesty's)  Theatre ;  and 
in  1 8a I  the  good  offices  of  the  British  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Uie  Tuileries  were  employed  in 
aid  of  a  negociation  by  which  a  certain  number 
of  the  principal  dancers  were  to  be  temporarily 
'ceded  every  year  by  the  administration  of  the 
Academic  Royale  de  Musique  to  the  manager 
— at  that  time  Mr.  Ebers,  of  our  Italian  Opera. 
Miles.  Noblet  and  Mercandotti  seem  to  have  been 
the  first  danseuses  given,  or  rather  lent,  to  Eng- 
land by  this  species  of  treaty.  MUe.  Taglioni, 
who  appeared  soon  afterwards,  was  received  year 
after  year  with  enthusiasm.  Her  name  was  given 
to  a  stage  coach,  also  to  a  great  coat ;  and — 
more  enduring  honour — ^Thadtiffly  has  devoted 
some  lines  of  praise  to  her  in  the  ^Kewoomes,' 
assuring  the  young  men  of  the  present  genera- 
tion that  they  will '  never  see  anything  so  grace- 
ful as  Taglioni  in  La  Sylphide.'  Among  the 
celebrated  dancers  contemporary  with  Taglioni 
must  be  mentioned  Fanny  Ellsler  (a  daughter  of 
Haydn's  old  copyist  of  the  same  name)  and 
Cerito,  who  took  the  principal  part  in  the  once 
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&vourite  ballet  of  'Alma'  (music  by  Costa). 
Fanny  EUsler  and  Cerito  have  on  rare  occadooa 
danced  together  at  Her  Majesty*s  Theatre  the 
minuet  in  '  Don  Giovanni.'  To  about  the  same 
period  as  these  eminent  hallerine  belonged  Carlotta 
Grisi,  perhaps  the  most  charming  of  them  all. 
One  of  her  most  admired  characters  was  that  of 
Esmeralda  in  the  ballet  arranged  by  her  husband, 
the  before-mentioned  Penot,  on  the  basis  of  Victor 
Hugo's  '  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.'  Pugni,  a  com- 
poser, who  made  ballet  music  his  speciality,  and 
who  was  attached  as  composer  of  ballet  luusic  to 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  wrote  music  for  Esme- 
ralda full  of  highly  rhythmical  and  not  lees 
graceful  melodies.  Li  his  passion  for  the  ballet 
Mr.  Lumley  once  applied  to  Heinrich  Heine  for 
a  new  work,  and  the  result  was  that '  Mephisto- 
phela,'  of  which  the  libretto,  written  out  in  great 
detail,  is  to  be  found  in  Heine's  complete  works. 
The  temptation  of  Faust  by  a  female  Mephisto- 
pheles  is  the  subject  of  this  strange  production, 
which  was  quite  unfitted  for  the  English  stage, 
and  which  Mr.  Lumley,  though  he  duly  paid  for 
it,  never  thought  of  producing.  In  one  of  the 
principal  scenes  of '  Mephistophela'  the  temptress 
exhibits  to  her  victim  the  most  celebrated  dan- 
senses  of  antiquity,  including  Salome  the  daugh- 
ter of  Herodias.  King  David  too  dances  a  pot 
teul  before  the  ark.  Probably  the  most  perfect 
ballet  ever  produced  was  '  Giselle,*  for  which  the 
subject  was  famished  by  Heine,  the  scenario  by 
Theophile  Gautier,  and  the  music  by  Adolphe 
Adam.  Adam*s  music  to  'Giselle*  is,  as  Lord 
Mount- Edgcumbe  said  of  Madeleine  Guimard, 
'full  of  grace  and  gentility.*  The  'Giselle  Waltz ' 
will  long  be  remembered  :  but  we  must  not  expect 
to  see  another  '  Giselle'  on  the  stage  until  we  have 
another  Carlotta  Grisi ;  and  it  is  not  every  day 
that  a  dancer  appears  for  whom  a  Heine,  a 
Gautier,  and  an  Adam  will  take  the  trouble  to 
invent  a  new  work.  Beethoven's  '  Prometheus  * 
is  perhaps  the  only  ballet  which  has  been  per- 
formed entire  in  the  concert  room,  for  the  sake  of 
the  music  altme.  The  Airs  de  Ballet  from  Auber'a 
'Gustavo'  and  Bossini's  'William  Tell*  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  concert  programmes,  and  those 
in  Schubert's  'Bosamunde  and  Gounod's  'Beine 
de  Saba'  have  immortalised  those  operas  after 
their  failure  on  the  stage.  [H.  S.  £.] 

BALLETS,  compositions  of  a  light  character, 
but  somewhat  in  the  madrigal  style,  frequently 
with  a  *  Fa  la*  burden  which  could  be  both  sung 
and  danced  to ;  these  pieces,  says  Morley 
(Introduction),  were  'commonly  called  Fa  las.* 
Gastoldi  is  generally  supposed  to  have  invented 
or  at  all  events  first  published  ballets.  His  col- 
lection appeared  in  1 507,  and  was  entitled '  Balletti 
a  cinque  voci,  con  Ji  suore  versi  per  cantare, 
suonare  et  ballare.'  The  first  piece  in  the  book  is 
a  miisical '  Introduzione  a  i  Balletto,*  with  direc* 
tiona  for  the  performers  'Su  cacciam  man  a  gii 
stromenti  nostri,  e  suoniam  et  cantiam  qualcne 
Balletti.*  These  must  therefore  have  haid  both 
instrumental  and  dancing  accompaniments.  In 
1595  Morley  published  a  collection  of  'Ballets 
for  five  voices,  professedly  in  imitation  of  Gaa* 
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toldi,  and  wm  followed  three  years  later  by 
Weelkea,  with  'Ballets  and  Madrigals  to  5 
voioes.'  '  Balletto*  is  used  by  Bach  for  an  allegro 
in  common  time  See  Catalogue,  Anh.  i.  Ser.  3. 
Inv.  2  &  6.  [W.  H.  C] 

BALLO  IN  MASGHERA,  IL.  Opera  in 
four  acts,  libretto  by  Somma,  music  by  Verdi. 
Produced  at  Rome  in  1859 ;  at  Paris,  Th^tre 
dei  Italiens,  Jan.  13,  1801 ;  and  in  LondoD, 
Lyceum,  June  15,  61. 

BALTAZARINI  (or  Baltaobrini),  an  Ita- 
lian musician ;  tiie  best  yiolinist  of  bis  day. 
He  was  brought  from  Piedmont  in  1577  by 
Marshal  de  Brissao  to  Catherine  de*  Medioi% 
who  made  him  intendant  of  her  music  and  her 
first  valet  de  chambre,  and  changed  his  name  to 
M.  de  Beaujoyeulx,  which  he  Umself  adopted. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
the  Italian  dances  into  Paris,  and  thus  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  baJlet,  and,  through 
the  ballet,  of  the  opera.  He  associated  the  best 
musicians  of  Paris  with  him  in  his  undertaking. 
Thus  in  the  entertainment  of  '  Ciroe,*  produced 
by  him  at  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Joyeuse 
and  mie.  de  Yaudemont,  on  Sunday  Oct.  15, 
1581,  known  under  the  title  of  'Ballet  comique 
da  laroyne,'  etc.  (Paris,  158a),  he  states  in  the 
prefiu^  that  the  music  was  by  Beaulieu  and 
Maistre  Salmon.  Several  numbers  from  it  are 
given  by  Bumey  (Hist.  iii.  279-283) ;  and  the 
Ballet  in  all  its  details  and  its  connexion  with 
tbe  opera  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  work 
'Las  origines  de  TOp^  etc.;  par  L.  Collier* 
(Paris,  x868  V  The  MSS.  of  others  of  Baltzarini's 
baUeis  are  in  the  Biblioth^[ue  Nationale.      [G.] 

BALTZAB,  Thohab,  bom  at  Liibeck  about 
1630;  the  finest  violinist  of  bis  time,  and  the 
first  really  great  performer  heard  in  England. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  1656,  and  stayed 
Tor  some  time  with  Sir  Anthony  Cope,  of  Hanwell, 
Uzon.  Evelyn  heard  him  play  March  4,  1656, 
And  has  left  an  account  which  may  be  read  in 
his  Diary  under  that  date.  Anthony  Wood  met 
bim  on  July  24,  1658,  and  'did  then  and  there 
to  his  very  gpreat  astonishment,  heare  him  play 
oa  the  violin.  He  then  saw  him  run  up  huB 
Fingers  to  the  end  of  the  Fingerboard  of  the 
VioliD,  and  run  them  back  insensibly,  and  all 
with  alacrity,  and  in  very  good  tune,  which  he 
nor  any  in  IBngland  saw  the  like  before  .  .  . 
Wikon  thereupon,  the  public  Professor,  . .  .  did, 
after  his  humoursome  way,  stoop  downe  to  Bait* 
ar's  Feet,  to  see  whether  he  had  a  Huff  on ;  that 
ii  to  say,  to  see  whether  he  was  a  Devill  or  not, 
because  he  acted  beyond  the  parts  of  a  man. 
•  .  .  .  BeiDg  much  admired  by  all  lovers  of 
nmsick,  his  company  was  therefore  desired ;  and 
eranpany,  especially  musicall  company,  delighting 
in  drinking,  made  him  drink  more  than  ordinary, 
vbich  brought  him  to  his  grave.'  At  the 
Bfestoration  Baltzar  was  appointed  leader  of  the 

'  Tb«  air  utaleh  of  late  j«an  hat  teen  lOBMwlwt  In  rofoe  ftbnad  ud 
tt  home,  mder  the  title  of  *  OftTOtte  de  Loob  XIII,'  U  taken  from  tiili 
Met,  where  the  Snt  ttnin  appean  as '  Le  eon  da  la  Clochette  anquel 
t^ve^MrtitdeeenJardln'-'nn  eon  fort  gay.'  TlMTriototlia'GaTotta' 
>  added  brtbamodani 
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King's  celebrated  band  of  twenty-fbur  violins, 
but  died  soon  after,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  is  entered 
on  the  Begister  as  'Mr.  Thomas  Balsart,  one  of 
the  violins  in  the  King's  Service  July  37, 1663.* 
Baltzar  did  much  towards  placing  the  violin 
in  England  in  its  present  position,  at  the  head 
of  all  stringed  instruments.  He  appean  from 
Wood's  account  to  have  introduced  the  practice 
of  the  $hift,  till  then  unknown,  and  the  use  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  finger-board.  Playford's 
'Division  Viob'n*  contains  all  that  appear  to 
have  been  printed  of  his  compositions,  but 
Bumey  speaks  in  high  terms  of  some  MS.  solos 
in  his  possession ;  and  a  set  of  sonatas  for  a 
*lyra  violin,  treble  violin,  and  bass  viol,*  were 
sold  at  the  auction  of  Thomas  Britton  the 
'  musical  small-ooal  man.'  [M.  C.  C]  < 

BANCHIEBI,  Adbiako.  bom  at  Bologna, 
1567,  pupil  of  Gerami  the  organist  of  the 
cathedi^  of  Lucca  and  afterwards  of  S.  Marco 
in  Venice.  He  was  first  organist  at  Imola,  of 
S.  Maria  in  Begola ;  then  in  1603  we  find 
him  at  S.  Michele  in  Boeco  near  Bologna. 
Gerber's  statement  that  he  was  chosen  abbot 
of  Bosco  is  unsupported,  and  appean  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  on  ms  works  he 
is  uniformly  described  as  *  Monaco  olivetano.' 
His  fint  work,  '  Condusioni  per  organo,'  appear- 
ed at  Lucca  in  1591 ;  and  Zuchelli  gives  the 
date  of  his  death  as  1634.  He  was  great  in  all 
departments,  theory,  the  church,  and  the  theatre. 
His  most  important  theoretical  work  is  probably 
his  'L'Organo  suonarino'  (Amadius,  Venice, 
1605),  which  was  often  reprinted.  It  contains 
the  first  precise  rules  for  accompanying  from 
a  figured  bass — ^afterwards  published  separately 
by  Lomazzo  at  Milan.  In  a  later  work, 
'Modema  practica  musicale'  (Venice,  161 3), 
he  treats  of  the  influence  of  the  basso  continuo 
on  the  ornaments  in  singing,  and  the  altera- 
tions necessaij  in  consequence  thereof.  At  the 
same  time  he  mentionsthe  changes  in  harmony 
and  tonality  which  were  at  that  time  banning 
to  prevail,  as  incomprehensible.  In  addition  to 
his  many  compositions  for  the  church,  Banchieri 
wrote  what  were  then  called  'intermedi'  for 
comedies.  In  his  'La  Pazzia  senile,  raggiona- 
menti  vaghi  e  dilettevole,  composti  e  dati  in  luce 
colla  musica  a  tre  vod,'  published  at  Venice  in 
1598  and  reprinted  at  Cologne — itself  a  kind 
of  imitation  of  the  'Antipamasso'  of  Orazio 
Vecchi — the  transition  from  the  madrigal  to 
the  new  form  of  the  intermedio  is  very  obvious ; 
the  work  may  be  almost  called  the  fint  comic 
opera.  He  afterwards  composed  a  pendant  to 
it  under  the  nvie  of  'La  prudenza  giovenile,* 
to  which  he  bol^y  affixed  the  title  of  '  Comedia 
in  musica^'  and  which  was  published  at  Milan 
by  Tini  in  1607.  Another  analogous  work  is 
'La  barca  di  Veneria  a  Padua'  (Venice,  1623), 
and  still  more  so  'La  fida  fandulla,  oomedUa 
esemplare,  con  musicall  intermedi  apparente  ed 
inapparenti,'  Bologna,  i6a8  and  1639.  Banchieri 
was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  musician,  and  wrote 
comedies  under  the  name  of  Camillo  Scaligeri 
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delU  fratto.     Lastly,  in  his  'CartelU  musicale*  | 
(1614)  we  find  a  project  for  the  foundation  of  ' 
an  aademy  of  science  and  art  in  his  monssteiy 
al  Bologna.  [F.  G.] 

BAND.  A  combination  of  Yarions  insfara- 
ments  for  the  perfonnance  of  music.  The  old 
TCngliali  term  was  'noise.'  The  French  word 
'faande '  was  applied  to  the '  vingi-quatre  violins  * 
of  Loois  XIV.  (lattr^.)  Charles  II  had  his 
'fonr-and-twenty  violins^*  and  the  word  doubt- 
less accompanied  the  thing.  It  first  aroears  in 
a  BIS.  order  (Ld.  Chamberlain^s  Want.  Bks.  May 
31,  1661)  that  the  King's  band  of  violins  shall 
take  instructions  from  Hudson  and  Mell.  (See 
also  State  Papers,  Domestic,  Izxvii.  No.  40, 
and  Ixxix.  Aug.  i^,  63.)  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  Johnson  (nor  indeed  in  Latham's  Johnson), 
Richardson,  or  Webster.  The  various  kinds 
of  bands  will  be  found  under  their  separate 
heads,  via.  Habmonib-Mdsio;  Military  Band; 
Obcheotba;  Kino*8  Pbivatb  Band;  Wind 
Band.  Banduastkb  and  Bandbmien  ure  re- 
spectively the  leader  and  members  of  a  Military 
£md.  [G.] 

BANDERALI,  Davidde,  bom  at  Lodi  1780, 
died  in  Paris  1849;  first  appeared  as  a  buffo 
tenor  singer,  which  part  may  be  said  to  have 
been  created  by  him.  He  soon  relinquished  the 
stage,  and  became  professor  of  singing  in  the 
Conservatoire  first  of  Milan,  and  afterwards — 
on  the  recommendation  of  Rossini — in  that  of 
Paris  (1828).  In  both  places  he  tnuned  singers 
who  became  celebrated.  [M.  G.  C] 

BANDORA,  Ital.  Mandora,  m  Mandola; 
Neapolitan  dial.  Pandura ;  Span.  Bandolon ; 
Old  Eng.  Pandore,  are  the  Romance  names  of 
varieties  of  the  citheb  in  the  countries  desig-  , 
nated.  Like  the  lute  in  size  and  in  the  form  | 
of  the  pear-shaped  body,  they  are  dassed  with  the 
cither  oecause  they  have  generally  wire  strings  | 
(tuned  in  pairs)  and  are  pUyed  with  a  plectrum 
of  tortois^ell  or  quill.  The  mandoUne  is  a 
small  and  very  beautiful  instrument  of  the  kind. 
These  instruments,  with  their  names,  were  de- 
rived finom  the  East.  In  the  heyday  of  the 
Renaissance  they  became  very  generally  used 
to  accompany  the  voice  and  support  the  recitals 
of  improvisatori,  as  well  as  for  solo  performance. 
Although  vovSovpa  appears  in  Greek,  it  was  not 
a  true  Greek  ini^ment,  but  an  exotic.  Athe- 
n»us  states  that  Pythagoras,  writing  about  the 
Red  Sea,  says  the  Troglodytes  made  the  pan- 
doura  of  daphne,  i.  e.  laurel,  which  grew  near 
the  seashore.  According  to  Mr.  Engel  ('  Musi- 
cal Instruments,'  1874)  the  tambour  or  tam- 
boura  is  their  Eastern  representative.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  these  pear-shaped  instru- 
ments used  in  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  The  large 
Turkish  tamboura  has  a  droular  body,  the  open 
strings  producing  four  tones :  it  has  thirty-five 
firets  of  thin  catgut  bound  round  the  neck  and 
disposed  for  the  intervals,  smaller  than  halftones, 
belonging  to  the  Arabic  scale.  The  tamboura  is 
also  found  in  Persia^  Egypt,  and  Hindostan. 
The  ancient  Egyptian  nofre,  hieroglyphic  for 
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'good,*  was  a  tamboura;  and  the  Asiyriaxui bad 
an  instrument  of  the  kind,  also  played  with  t 
plectrum.  The  idea  of  tension  would  seem  to 
be  inherent  in  the  first  etyllable  of  names  of  the 
bandora  or  tamboura  fiunily  of  instruments,  pre- 
serving everywhere  so  remarkable  an  identity. 
(See  Banjo,  Calasgionk,  Githxb,  Lutb.  Mai- 

DOLINE.)  [A.  J.  H.] 

BANISTER,  John,  bom  1630,  son  of  one  of  the 
waitts  of  the  parish  of  St.  GileB*-in-the-Field>, 
London.      He   received  the  rudiments  of  his 
musical  education  from  his  father,  and  amved 
at  great   proficiency  on  the  violin.     He  was 
noticed  by  Gharles  II,  who  sent  him  to  France 
for  improvement;    and  on  his  return  he  was 
appointed  leader  of  the  kiiig*s  band.    The  State 
Paoers  inform  ua^  '1663,  ]£>.  Banister  appointed 
to  oe  chief  of  His  Majesty's  violins.*    Fepys,  in 
his  Diary,    under   the  date  Feb.   20,   1666-7, 
says  :  — '  They   talk    how  the    King*B  violin. 
Banister,  is  mad   that  a  Frenchman  is  oooie 
to    be   chief    of    some    part    of    the    Kingt 
musique.*    The  Frenchman  here  alluded  to  wa? 
the  impudent  pretender   Louis  Grabu.     It  b 
recorded,   we  know  not  upon  what  anthorifyt 
that  Banister  was  dismissed  the  King's  serrioe 
for  saying,  in  the  hearing  of  His  Majesty,  that 
the  English  perfonners  on  the  violin  were  superior 
to  those  of  France.    This  musician  is  entitled  to 
especial  notice  as  being  the  first  to  estab&h 
lucrative  concerts  in   London.     These  ooncerti 
were  made  known  through  the  medium  of  the 
'London  Gazette' ;  and  on  December  30, 1672, 
there  appeared  the  following  advertisement:— 
'These  are  to  give  notice  that  at   Mr.  Jofan 
Banister's  house,  now  called  the  Mudckschool, 
over  against  the  George  Tavern  in  White  Frian» 
this  present  Monday,  will  be  musick  periimDed 
by  excellent  masters,  beginning  precisely  at  fear 
of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  every  aftemoa 
for  the  future,  precisely  at  the  same  hour.*   lianr 
similar  notices  may  be  found  in  the  same  pspff 
(1673  to   1678),   from  which   it  appears  ^j 
Banister  carried  on  these  concerts  till  near 
period  of  his  decease,  which  occurred  on  the  ^ 
of  October,  1679.    He  was  buried  in  the  cl 
of  Westminster  Abbey.    Banister  wrote  the  mi 
to  the  tragedy  of  'Ciroe,'  written  by  Dr.<~" 
Davenant,  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Dav< 
performed  at  the  Duke  of  York*s  Theatre 
1676.      Downes    ('Roecius  Anglicanus,*  170 
calls  it  an  'opera,'  and  says  '  AH  the  musick 
set  by  Mr.  Banister,  and  being  well 
it  answered  the  expectation  of  the  oomi 
One  of  the  songs  is  printed  in  the  aeoond 
of  'Choice  Ayres  and  Songs,*  1676,  and  a 
copy  of  the  first  act  is  preserved  in  the  lit 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.    Jointly 
Pelham  Humfrey  he  wrote  the   music  to  " 
Tempest,*  performed  in  1676,  some  of  the  1 
of  which  were  published  in  the  same  year, 
contributed    to   Playford's   'Courtly  Mtfqi 
Ayres,'  1663;   and  some  lessons  for  *\vAi 
violins  of  his  are  appended  to  a  small  voir 
entitled    *  New   Ayres    and    Dialogues^' 
(Hawkins ;  Note$  to  North^t  Memoin  of  Mi 
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ete.).  His  fNm,  John,  was  educated  in  mtudc 
ander  his  &ther,  and  attained  great  excellence 
as  a  performer  on  the  violin.  He  was  one  of 
the  'Diusicians'  of  Charles  U,  James  II,  William 
sod  Mary  and  Anne ;  and,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  i8th  centoiT.  when  Italian  operas  were  first 
■Dtrodoced  in  English  form  into  this  country, 
he  oocnpied  the  post  of  principal  violin.  He 
oomposed  some  music  for  the  theatre,  and,  in 
eaDJanction  with  Grodfrej  Finger,  published  a 
small  otJlection  of  these  pieces.  He  was  also 
a  contributor  to  Henry  Playford's  'Division 
yulin,'  1685,  the  first  printed  book  for  the 
violin  pat  forth  in  this  country.  He  resided 
bt  many  years  in  Brownlow  Street,  Drury  Lane, 
where  he  died  in  1 735.  There  is  a  fine  mezzotint 
engraving  of  hun  by  Smith.  [E.  F.  R.] 

fiAKJO  (American).  An  instrument  of  the 
guitar  kind,  played  with  the  fingers,  but  without 
the  aid  of  frets  to  guide  the  stopping  in  tune 
of  the  strings.  The  banjo  has  a  long  neck,  and 
a  body  like  a  drumhead,  of  parchment,  strained 
i^mh  a  hoop  to  the  required  writhe  or  degree  of 
■tifihess  for  resonance.  There  is  no  back  to  it. 
Banjoes  have  five,  six,  seven,  or  nine  cat^t 
■trings,  the  lowest  in  pitch  being  often  covered 
vith  wire.  The  chanterelle  or  melody-string  is 
called  from  its  position  and  use  the  thombstring, 
sod  is  placed  not,  as  in  other  fingerboard  instru- 
nientB,  highest  in  series,  but  on  the  bass  side 
of  the  lowest-tuned  string,  the  tuning-peg  for 
it  being  inserted  halfway  up  the  neck  instead 
of  in  ^e  head.  The  length  of  the  thumb- 
■tring  is  given  as  sixteen  inches  from  the  nut 
to  the  bridge,  and  that  of  the  others  twenty -four 
indies.    The  five-stringed  banjo  is  tuned  either 

3p         the  last  note  being  the 
— \ ,  thumbstring,  or  in  G, 

a  note  lower.    The  six- 
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oiiddle  C  in  the  lowest  octave,  and    >P  ^  T  >  ~ 
the  nine  has  three  thumb-strings  ^  -* 

hot  is  rarely  used.  The  pitch  of  the  banjo,  like 
that  of  the  guitar,  is  an  octave  lower  than 
the  notation.  'Barre*  desigpaates  the  false  nut 
made  by  placing  the  first  finger  of  the  left  hand 
across  the  whole  of  the  strings  at  certain  len£;ths 
from  the  bridge  to  effect  transposition.  [See 
CapoTasto.] 

As  to  the  (mgin  of  the  banjo  the  existence 
of  instruments  of  the  lute  or  guitar  kind  im- 
plies a  certain  gnule  of  knowledge  and  culture 
inumg  the  people  who  know  how  to  stretch 
■trings  over  soundboards,  and  to  determine  the 
nqnired  intervals  by  varying  the  vibrating 
|si^[ths  of  the  strings.  Such  instruments  found 
n  use  by  savage  or  very  uncivilised  peoples 
ragest  theb  introduction  through  political  or 
rel^ioas  conquest  by  a  superior  race.  The 
Aiabs  may  thus,  or  by  trade,  have  bestowed  a 
goitar  instrument  upon  the  negroes  of  Western 
Africi^  and   the   Senegambian  *bania*   be,   as 


Mr.  Carl  Engel  suggests  ('  Masical  Instruments,* 
1874,  p.  151),  the  parent  of  the  American 
negro's  banjo.  Others  derive  the  name  from 
Buidore.  [A.  J.  H.] 

BANTI,  Brigitta  Gioroi,  said  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  a  Venetian  gondolier,  was  bom 
at  Greina>  Lombardy,  1759.  She  began  life  as  a 
'  cantante  di  piazza,'  or  street-singer ;  and  re- 
ceived some  little  instruction  at  the  expense  of 
a  rich  amateur.  At  the  age  of  19  she  set  out 
for  Paris,  to  seek  her  fortune,  supporting  herself 
by  singing  at  inns  and  cafte  by  the  way.  De 
Vismes,  Director  of  the  Acad^mje,  happening  to 
hear  a  splendid  voice  on  the  Boulevani  at  Paris 
one  evening,  stopped  at  the  cafe  where  the  girl 
was  singing,  and  slipping  a  louis  into  her  hand 
desired  her  to  come  to  him  at  the  Opera  the  next 
day.  Here,  upon  hearing  an  air  of  Sacchini 
twice  or  thrice,  she  astonished  the  Director  by 
singing  it  perfectly  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
en^tged  her  for  the  Opera,  where  she  made  a 
triumphant  dibut  in  a  song  between  the  second 
and  third  acts  of  '  Iphig^nie  en  Aulide.'  While 
singing  in  Paris,  though  she  never  made  the 
slightest  mistake  in  concerted  pieces,  she  soxfLe- 
times  executed  her  airs  after  a  very  strange 
fashion.  For  instance :  in  the  allegro  of  a  cava- 
tina  idle  would,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  recommence 
the  air  from  the  very  beginning,  go  on  with  it  to  the 
turning-point  at  the  exid  of  the  second  part,  again 
reoonmienoe,  and  continue  this  proceeding  until 
warned  by  the  conductor  that  she  had  better 
think  of  ending.  In  the  meantime  the  public, 
delighted  with  her  voice,  is  said  to  have  been 
quite  satisfied.  Agujari  having  left  London,  the 
managers  of  the  Pantheon  gave  the  young  singer 
—  still  called  Giorgi  —an  engagement,  on  con- 
dition that  ;€ioo  a  year  should  be  deducted  fix>ui 
her  salary  for  the  cultivation  of  her  voice.  Sac- 
chini was  her  first  master,  but  he  soon  gave  her 
up  in  despair.  Piozzi  followed,  with  no  better 
success.  Abel  was  the  last.  She  was  at  this 
time,  without  doubt,  a  very  bad  singer  with  a 
very  beautiful  voice;  and  of  so  indolent  and 
careless  a  disposition  that  she  never  could  be 
made  to  leam  the  first  rudiments  of  music  In 
1 780  she  left  England,  and  sang  to  enthusiastic 
audiences  at  several  foreign  courts.  Lord  Mount- 
Edgcumbe  heard  her  at  Eeggio  in  1785,  where, 
he  says,  her  singing  was  delightful.  In  1799 
she  returned  to  London,  making  her  dibut  in 
Bianchi's  *  Semiramide,'  in  which  she  introduced 
an  air  from  Guglielmi's  'Debora,'  with  violin 
obligate,  originally  played  by  Cramer,  aflerwardti 
by  Viotti,  ^omon,  and  Wdchsell,  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  Billington.  This  song,  though  long  and 
very  fatiguing,  was  always  encored,  and  Banti 
never  fiuled  to  repeat  it.  Genius  in  her  seemed 
to  supply  the  want  of  science ;  and  the  most 
correct  ear,  with  the  most  exquisite  taste,  en- 
abled her  to  sing  with  more  effect,  expression, 
and  apparent  knowledge  of  her  art,  than  many  a 
better  singer.  She  never  was  a  good  musician, 
nor  could  sing  at  sight  with  ease ;  but  having 
onoe  learnt  a  song,  and  mastered  its  character, 
she  threw  into  it  deeper  pathos  and  truer  feelin*; 
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than  any  of  her  rivals.  Her  voioe  waa  of  most 
extensive  compass,  rich  and  even,  and  without 
a  fault  in  its  whole  range, — a  true  poee  di  petto 
throughout.  In  her  youlJi  it  extended  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  was  so  agile  that  she  excelled 
most  singers  in  the  bravura  style ;  but,  losing  a 
few  of  her  upper  notes,  she  modified  her  manner 
by  practising  the  cantabile,  to  which  she  de- 
voted herself,  and  in  which  she  had  no  ecraal. 
Her  acting  and  recitative  were  excellent.  Her 
most  fiivourite  pieces  were  the  'Aloeste*  of 
Gluck,  in  which  she  very  greatly  excelled,  three 
of  her  songs  in  it  having  to  be  repeated  every 
night;  his  'Ifigenia  in  Tauride';  PaisieUo^s 
«Elfrida*  and  *Nina';  'Mitridate,'  by  Naao- 
lini;  'Alzira,'  <Merope,*  'Ginna,'  and  others 
comix)eed  expressly  for  her  by  Bianchi.  She 
also  acted  in  comic  operas,  and  was  particulariy 
successful  in  Paisiello^s  'Serva  Padrona.*  Her 
spirits  never  flagged ;  nor  did  her  admirers  ever 
grow  weary  of  her.  Thoy  never  wished  for  an- 
other singer;  but  Mrs.  BiUington  had  now  re- 
turned, and  astonished  the  public  with  her 
marveUous  execution.  The  manager  engaged  her 
for  the  next  season,  and  allowed  Banti,  whose 
health  was  now  failing,  to  depart.  Before  the 
close  of  her  last  season  (1802),  however,  an  in- 
teresting performance  took  place.  Banti  pre- 
vailed on  Mrs.  Billington  to  sing  with  her  on  the 
night  of  her  benefit,  leaving  her  the  choice  of 
opera  and  character.  PortogiJlo's  '  Merope '  was 
chosen,  Mrs.  Billington  acting  the  part  of  the 
heroine,  and  Banti  that  of  Polifonte,  though 
written  for  a  tenor.  Banti  died  at  Bologna, 
February  18,  1806,  bequeathing  her  larynx  (of 
extraordinaiy  size)  to  the  town,  the  municipality 
of  which  caused  it  to  be  preserved  in  spirits.  Her 
husband  was  the  dancer  Zaccaria  Banti,  who 
was  dancing  in  London  as  early  as  1777  in 
Saochini's  '  Creso.'  She  left  a  daughter,  married 
to  Dr.  Barbieri,  who  raised  to  her  memoiy  a 
monument  in  the  cemetery  outside  the  walls  of 
Bologna,  which  was  afterwards  repaired  and 
adorned  by  her  husband,  and  fix>m  which  we 
learn  the  places  and  dates  of  her  birth  and  death 
(*  Harmonicon,*  viii.).  [J.  M.] 

BAPTISTS,  a  violin-plaver,  whose  real  name 
was  Baptiste  Anet,  a  pupil  of  Corelli,  and  ap- 
parently one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  works 
and  style  of  his  great  master  at  Paris,  thereby 
materially  influencing  the  development  of  violin- 
playing  in  France.  When  French  writers  of  the 
period  speak  of  him  as  an  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon, and  as  the  first  of  all  violinists,  we  must 
remember  that  at  that  time  instrumental  music, 
and  especially  the  art  of  violin-playing,  was  still 
in  its  infancy  in  France.  Baptiste  did  not  settle 
in  Paris,  in  spite  of  his  great  success,  owing 
probably  to  the  circumstance  of  Louis  XIV's 
exclusive  liking  for  old  French  music  and  for 
Lully.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Poland,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as  conductor  of  the 
private  band  of  a  nobleman.  He  published  three 
sets  of  sonatas  for  the  violin ;  two  suites  de 
pieces  pour  deux  musettes,  op.  3 ;  and  six  duos 
pour  deux  musettes,  op.  3.  [P.  D.] 


BAR. 

BAPnSTIN,  Jean,  a  violonodlirt  whoso 
real  name  was  *  ohann  Baptist  Struck ;  of 
Gennan  parentage,  bom  at  Florence  about  1690. 
He  came  to  Paris,  and  he  and  Labb^  were  the 
earliest  pUmrs  of  the  cello  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Op^ra.  He  had  two  penrians  from  the  king, 
fixing  him — ^the  first  to  France,  and  the  second 
to  Paris.  He  produced  3  operas  and  15  baUeta, 
and  published  4  books  of  cantatas.     He  died 

1755. 

BAB.  A  vertical  line  drawn  across  the  stave 
to  divide  a  musical  composition  into  portioDs  of 
equal  duration,  and  to  indicate  the  periodical  re- 
currence of  the  accent.  The  word  bar  is  also 
commonly,  though  incorrectly,  applied  to  the 
portion  contained  between  any  two  such  vertical 
lines,  such  portion  being  tanned  a  'measure.' 
In  the  accurately  ancient  'measured  music' 
{mwiea  metuwrcUis — that  is,  music  consisting  of 
notes  of  various  and  determined  lensth,  and  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  firom  the  still  <uder  mutica 
choralU  or  plana,  in  which  all  the  notes  were 
of  the  same  length)  there  were  no  bars,  the 
rhythm — which  was  always  triple— -being  shown 
by  the  value  of  the  notes.  But  as  itoB  value 
was  not  constant^  being  affected  by  the  order  in 
which  the  longer  or  shorter  notes  followed  each 
other,  doubtfid  cases  occasionally  arose,  for  the 
better  understanding  of  which  a  sign  called 
punctum  dimsionis  was  introduced,  written  •  or 
y/,  which  had  the  effect  of  separating  the 
rhythmic  periods  without  affecting  the  value  of 
the  notes,  and  thus  corresponded  precisely  to 
the  modem  bar,  of  which  it  was  the  eaniest 
precursor. 

The  employment  of  the  bar  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  and  its  object 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  first  place  to 
fiftdlitate  the  reading  of  compositions  written  in 
score,  by  keeping  the  different  parts  properly 
under  each  other,  rather  than  to  mark  the 
rhythmic  divisions.  One  of  the  earliest  instances 
of  the  use  of  the  bar  is  found  in  Agrioola*8 
'Musica  Instrumentalis*  (1529),  in  which  the 
examples  are  written  on  a  single  stave  of  ten  lines, 
the  various  parts  being  placed  above  each  other 
on  the  same  stave  (the  usual  airangement  in 
the  earliest  scores),  with  bars  drawn  across  the 
whole  stave.  Morley  also  in  his  'Practical 
Musick*  (1597)  makes  a  similar  use  of  bars 
in  all  examples  which  are  given  in  score ;  bat 
the  introduction  of  the  bar  into  the  separate 
voice  parts  used  for  actual  performance  is  of 
much  later  date.  The  works  of  TsUis  (1575), 
Byrd  (1610),  and  Gibbons  (161 3),  were  all  pub- 
lished without  bars,  while  in  Ravenscroft^s 
Psalter  (1621)  the  end  of  each  line  of  the 
verse  is  marked  by  a  single  bar.  This  single 
bar  is  termed  by  Butler  ('Principles  of  Ma- 
sick,*  1636)  an  imperfect  dose,  which  he  says 
is  introduced  'at  the  end  of  a  strain,  or  any 
place  in  a  song  where  all  the  parts  meet 
and  dose  before  the  end,*  while  the  perfect 
close  (the  end  of  the  whole  composition)  is 
to  be  marked  with  'two  bars  athwart  all  the 
Bules.' 
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Heniy  Lftwea  i^pean  to  have  been  the  first 
Engluh  moddan  who  regularly  employed  bars 
m  Us  omnpositioiiB.  His  '  Ayres  and  Dialogues,' 
published  in  1653,  are  barred  throughout,  though 
the  '  Choice  Psalmes  put  into  Musick  for  Throe 
Voices*  by  Henry  and  William  Lawes,  published 
only  five  years  previously,  is  still  without  bars. 
The  part-writing  of  the  '  Choice  Psalmes  *  is  in 
many  cases  varied  and  even  elaborate,  and  there 
must  have  been  considerable  difficulty  in  per- 
forming them,  or  indeed  any  of  the  compositions 
of  that  date,  without  the  assistance  of  any  signs 
of  riiythmic  division,  especially  as  they  were  not 
printed  in  score,  but  only  in  separate  parts. 
Their  general  character  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  example,  which  has  been  translated 
into  modem  notation  and  placed  in  score  for 
greater  convenience  of  reading.  It  may  be  ob- 
aerved  that  although  without  bars,  the  '  Choice 
IWmes*  are  intended  to  be  sung  in  common 
time,  and  that  all  have  the  sign  C  *t  the  com- 
mencement ;  some  of  the  '  Ayres  and  Dialogues,* 
<m  the  other  hand,  are  in  triple  time,  and  are 
ma^Led  with  the  figure  3. 
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In  modem  music  the  use  of  bars  is  almost 
universal.  Nevertheless  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  for  a  short  time  the  designed  irregularity 
of  the  rhythm  requires  that  they  should  be  dis* 
pensed  with.  An  example  of  this  is  found  in 
certain  more  or  less  extended  passages  termed 
cadences  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  har- 
monic cadence  or  dose),  which  usually  .occur 
near  the  end  of  a  composition,  and  serve  the 
purpose  of  afibrding  variety  and  displaying  the 
powers  of  execution  of  the  performer.  (See 
the  close  of  the  Lai^  of  Beethoven*8  Concerto  in 
C  minor,  op.  37.)  Also  occasionally  in  passages 
in  the  style  of  fisntasia,  which  are  devoid  of  any 
definite  rhythm,  examples  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  Prelude  of  Handers  first  Suite  in  A,  in 
Emanuel  Bach*s  Fantasia  in  C  minor,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  B  fiat,  op.  106,  and  in  the  third  move- 
ment of  Mendelssohn's  Sonata,  op.  6. 

But  even  in  this  kind  of  unbarred  music  the 
relative  value  of  the  notes  must  be  approximately 
if  not  absolutely  preserved,  and  on  this  account 
it  is  often  expedient  during  the  study  of  such 
music  to  divide  the  passage  into  imaginary  bars, 
not  always  necessarily  of  the  same  length,  by 
the  help  of  which  its  musical  meaning  becomes 
more  readily  intelligible.  This  has  indeed  been 
done  by  Von  BUlow  in  regard  to  the  passage  in 
the  Sonata  above  alluded  to,  and  it  is  so  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Instructive  Edition  of  Beethoven^s 
Works*  (Stuttgart,  Cotta,  1871),  the  result  being 
a  considerable  gain  in  point  of  perspicuity.  Simi- 
lar instances  will  occur  to  every  student  of  piano- 
forte music. 

A  double  bar,  consisting  of  two  parallel  verti- 
cal lines,  is  always  placed  at  the  end  of  a  com- 
position, and  sometimes  at  the  close  of  a  section  or 
strain,  especially  if  the  strain  has  to  be  repeated, 
in  which  case  the  dots  indicating  repetition  are 
placed  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  double  bar, 
according  as  they  may  be  required.  Unlike  the 
single  bar,  the  double  bar  does  not  indicate  a 
rhythmic  period,  as  it  may  occur  in  the  middle  or 
at  any  part  of  a  measure,  but  merely  signifies  the 
rhetorical  close  of  a  portion  of  the  composition 
complete  in  itself,  or  of  the  whole  work.    [F.  T.] 

BARBAJA,  DoMXNico,  bom  1778  at  Milan, 
of  poor  parentage;  was  successively  waiter  at 
a  coffee-house  on  the  Piazza,  manager  of  an 
English  riding-cirous,  lessee  of  the  Cucagna 
playhouse  at  Naples,  and  director  of  the  San 
Carlo  theatre.  While  at  Naples  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Count  Gallenberg,  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  foUoweil  him  to  Vienna 
in  1821,  and  obtained  the  direction  of  both  the 
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'Kamthner-tlior*  theatre  and  that  'auf  der 
Wien/  which  he  held  till  1828.  He  was  the  fint 
to  introduce  a  subscription  into  the  Vienna  the- 
atres. Daring  his  management  the  company 
embraced  the  best  talent  of  the  day,  including 
Mesdames  Cdbran-Rossini  Sontag,  Esther  Mom- 
belli,  Giuditta  Grisi,  Mainvielle-Fodor,  Feron, 
Oanticelli;  Signori  DonzeUi,  Cicimaira,  Bassi, 
Tamburini,  Rubini,  David,  Nozzari,  Lablache, 
Ambrogi,  Benedetti,  and  Botticelli.  The  ballet 
was  sustained  by  Duport,  Salvatore,  and  Taglioni. 
Though  Barbaja  introduced  Rossini  into  Vienna!, 
he  by  no  means  n^lected  German  opera,  and 
under  his  management  Weber*s  'Euiyanthe'  was 
produced  Oct.  25,  1825.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  manager  of  the  two  most  celebrated  opera- 
houses  in  Italy,  La  Scala  at  Milan,  and  San 
Carlo  at  Naples;  not  to  mention  Bome  smaller 
operatic  establishments  also  under  his  direction. 
Bellini's  first  opera,  '  Bianca  e  Ferdinando,*  was 
written  for  Barbaja  and  produced  at  Naples. 
His  second  opera» '  U  Pirata,'  was  also  composed 
for  Barbaja,  and  brought  out  at  Milan.  Several 
of  Donizetti's  works,  and  all  Rossini's  later  works 
for  the  Italian  stage,  were  first  presented  to  the 
public  by  the  famous  impresario,  who  was  destined 
one  day  himself  to  figure  in  an  opera.  Barbaja 
is  at  least  introduced  by  name  in  '  La  Sirbne,'  by 
Scribe  and  Auber.  From  his  retirement  till  his 
death,  Oct.  16,  1841,  he  resided  on  his  property 
at  Posilippo.  He  was  very  popular,  and  was 
followed  to  his  grave  by  an  immense  concourse 
of  people.  [C.  F.  P.] 

BARBELLA,  Emanuelb,  violinist.  Bom  at 
Naples  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  i8th  century. 
The  following  short  account  of  his  musiou 
education  was  written  by  himself  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Bumey,  who  gives  it  in  his  History  (iii. 
570):  —  'Emanuele  Barbella  had  the  violin 
placed  in  his  hand  when  he  was  only  six  and 
a  half  years  old,  by  his  father  Francesco  Barbella. 
After  his  father's  decease  he  took  lessons  of 
Angelo  Zaga,  till  the  arrival  of  Pasqualino  Bini, 
a  scholar  of  Tartini,  in  Naples,  under  whom  he 
studied  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  worked 
by  himself.  His  first  instructor  in  counterpoint 
was  Michele  Gabbalone ;  but  this  master  dying, 
he  studied  composition  under  the  instructions  of 
Leo,  till  the  time  of  his  death.'  He  adds,  '  Non 
per  quest^  Barbella  e  un  vero  asino  che  non  sa 
niento' — <Tet,  notwithstanding  these  advantages, 
Barbella  is  a  mero  ass,  who  knows  nothing.*  He 
wrote  six  sonatas  for  violin,  and  six  duos  for 
violin  and  bass,  adhering  closely  to  the  principles 
of  Tartini.  Bumey  gives  an  example  of  his 
composition,  and  says  that  his  tone  and  manner 
were  'marvellously  sweet  and  pleasing,  even 
without  any  other  accompaniment  than  the  drone- 
bass  of  an  open  string.  He  died  at  Na^es  in 
1773.  [E.H.  D.] 

BARBER  OP  SEVILLE,  THE.  Operas  of 
this  name,  founded  on  the  celebrated  play  of 
Beaomarohais  (1775),  have  been  often  produced. 
Two  only  can  be  noticed  here:  (i)  that  of 
Paisiello,  first  performed  at  St.  Petenbuig  in 


1780,  and  at  Paris  in  1789 — at  the  'The&tre  de 
Monnieur,*  in,  the  Tuileries,  Jtdy  12,  sod  at  the 
ThMtre  Feydeau,  July  22  ;  (1)  that  of  Rossmi- 
libretto  by  Sterbini — ^produced  at  Rome,  Bee 
26,  1 816,  and  at  Paris,  in  the  Salle  Loqtou, 
Oct.  26,  1 8 19.  Rossini  hesitated  to  undertake 
the  subject  previously  treated  by  Paisiello^  and 
before  doing  so  obtained  his  permission.  He  ii 
said  to  have  completed  the  opera  in  15  dajfi. 
On  its  appearance  in  Paris  an  attempt  was  made 
to  crash  it  by  roviving  Paisiello's  opera,  bat  the 
attempt  proved  an  entiro  fiulure ;  PaisieUo's  day 
was  gone  for  ever.  [G.] 

BARBERS  OF  BASSORA,  THE.  A  comic 
opera  in  2  acts;  words  by  Madison  Mortoo; 
music  by  John  HuUah.  Produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  Nov^  11,  1837. 

BARBIERI,  a  Spanish  dramatic  oompoeer 
of  the  present  day,  and  chief  promoter  of  as 
association  for  instituting  a  Spanish  national 
opera  in  opposition  to  the  Italian.  '  Jugar  00a 
fiiego'  (1851),  <La  Hechicera,'  'La  EspEwU  de 
Bernardo,'  and  '  El  Marques  de  Caravaca/  axe 
the  names  of  some  of  his  operas  which  have  been 
performed  in  Madrid  with  success* 

BARBIREAU/  Maitre  Jacques,  a  ode- 
brated  musician  of  the  15th  century,  choir- 
master and  teacher  of  the  boys  in  the  ct^hednl 
of  Antwerp  from  1448  till  his  death  in  1491* 
Many  of  the  great  musicians  of  the  i.sth  ud 
1 6th  centuries  were  his  pupils;  he  maintained 
a  correspondence  with  Rudolph  Agrioola,  and 
is  constantly  quoted  by  his  oontemporaxy  TinebK 
as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  music  of 
his  time.  Of  his  compositions,  a  mass  for  fife 
voices,  'Virgo  parens  Christ!,'  another  for  four 
voices,  'Faulz  perverse,*  and  a  Kyrie  for  the 
same,  are  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  sod 
some  songs  for  three  and  four  voices  in  that  of 
Dijon.  Kiesewetter  has  scored  the  Kyrie  boa 
the  first-named  mass  and  a  song  for  thz«e  vokea, 
'  Lome  (rhomme)  bany  de  sa  plaisance.*  [M. C.  0^ 

BARCAROLE    (Ital.),   i.  e.    a    <  boat^osg.' 
Pieces  of  music  written  in  imitation  or  reooUeetioa 
of  the  songs  of  Venetian  harcaroli  as  they  row 
their  gondolas — or  as  they  formerly  did;  ftr  ; 
their  songs  at  present  appear  to  have  little  is  | 
them  either  agreeable  or  characteristic.    Barcs^  i 
rdes  have  been  often  adopted  by  modem  coib'  | 
posers ;   as  by  Harold  in  '  Zampa' ;    by  Anber 
in  'Masaniello'  and  'Fra  Diavolo' ;  by  Dobs' 1 
zetti  in  'Marino  Faliero';   by  Schubert,  'Asf' 
dem  Wasser  zu  singen*  (Op.  72) ;    by  Cho^' 
for  Piano  solo  (Op.  So) ;  and  by  Stemdale  Ben- 
nett for  Piano  and  Orohestra  in  his  ^th  Ooa- 
certo.    Mendelssohn  has  left  several  examplflL 
The  first  *Song  without  words*  that   he  con- 
posed — published  as  Op.  19,  No.  6— is  the  'Vi^ 
netianisches    Gondellied'    in    G   mincH',    nioA 
the  autograph  shows  to  have  been  written  d 
Venice  Oct.  16,  1830.    Others  are  Op.  30,  No.  6; 
Op.  62,  No.  5 ;  and  the  beautiful  song.  Op.  S7i 
No.  5, '  Wenn  duroh  die  Piazzetta.*    One  essential 
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eharacterutic  in  all  these  is  the  alternation  of 
a  siroog  and  a  lifht  beat  in  the  movement  of 
&S  time— Chopin  8  alone  being  in  12-8 — with 
a  triplet  figure  pervading  the  entire  composition, 
tlie  object  being  perhaps  to  convey  the  idea  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  boat,  or  the  regolAr 
moDotoDons  strokes  of  the  oars.  The  autograph 
of  Bennett's  barcarole  is  actually  marked  '  In 
roving  time.'  The  tempo  of  the  barcaroles 
quoted  above  differs  somewhat^  but  is  mostly 
of  a  tranquil  kind.  The  'Gondoletta'  entitled 
'La  Biondina)'  harmonised  by  Beethoven,  and 
giTcn  in  his  *  I  a  verschiedene  Volkslieder '  (Notte- 
bohm's  Catalqguety  p.  176),  though  of  the  same 
dnracter  as  the  boatmen's  songs,  is  by  Pistruoci, 
t&  Italian  composer.  [W.  H.  C] 

BABCROFTE,  Thomas,  said  to  have  been 
aptdtk  of  Ely  Cathedral  circ.  1535.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  biography.  A  Te  Deum  and 
Benedictus  (in  F),  and  two  anthems,  are  ascribed 
to  him  in  Tudway*8  MS.  Collection.  The  former 
lie  dated  1532,  a  date  much  too  early  for  an 
Bnglish  setting  of  these  hymns.  It  seems  much 
more  probable  that  the  author  of  these  composi- 
ti<mi  was  George  Barcrofte,  A.B.,  vicar-choral  and 
organist  of  Ely  Cathedral  in  1579.  The  latter 
died  in  1609.  The  service  above  mentioned,  and 
one  of  the  anthems,  '0  Almighty  God,*  were 
printed  by  the  MoteU  Society.  [£.  F.  R.] 

BARDELLA,  AirroNio  Naidi,  called  '11 
Bsnlello,*  chamber -musician  to  the  Duke  of 
Tuscany  at  the  end  of  the  16th  and  beginning 
of  the  17th  centuries,  and,  according  to  Arteaga^ 
iBTeotor  of  the  Theorbo.  Caccini  states  that  he 
was  an  admirable  performer  on  that  instrument. 

BABDI,  GiOYANMi,  Count  of  Vemio,  a 
Florentine  noble,  lived  in  the  end  of  the  16th 
ttntniy,  an  accomplished  scholia  and  mathe- 
Btttidan,  member  of  the  academy  Delia  Crusca^ 
tnd  of  the  Alterati  in  Florence,  maestro  di 
omen  to  Pope  Clement  YIII.  Doni  attributes 
to  him  the  first  idea  of  the  opera,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  first  performances  of  the  kind 
vere  held  in  his  house  by  his  celebrated  band 
of  friendsp.  Vioenzo  Galilei,  Caccini,  Strozzi, 
Goni,  Peri,  and  Rinuccini,  and  that  he  himself 
composed  the  words  for  more  than  one  such 
piece,  e.g.  '  L'amioo  fido,'  and  '  JX  combattimento 
d'ApoDmo  col  serpente.'  [M.  C.  C] 

BARGAGLIA,  Scipionb,  a  Neapolitan  com- 
poser and  contrapuntist,  mentioned  by  Cerreto, 
fired  in  the  second  half  of  the  i6th  century. 
Aooonfing  to  Bumey  the  word  '  Concerto  *  occurs 
for  the  first  time  in  his  work  'Trattenimenti 
...  da  suonare*  (Venice,  1587). 

BARGIEL,  WoLDEMAB,  son  of  a  teacher  of 
BOBc  at  Berlin,  and  step-brother  of  Mme.  Clara 
Wieck<Schumann  (his  mother  being  the  divorced 
wife  of  Friedrich  Wieck),  was  bom  at  Berlin, 
Oct  3, 1828.  He  was  mJade  to  play  the  piano, 
the  violin,  and  oxgan  at  home,  and  was  instructed 
[  in  ooontevpoint  by  Dehn.  As  a  youth  of  18,  and 
in  aooordanoe  with  the  advice  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Robert  Schmnann,  he  spent  two  years  at  the 
CimMrvaiorium  of  Leipzig,  which  was  then  (1846) 


under  Mendelssohn's  supervision :  and,  before 
leaving  it,  he  attracted  general  attention  by  an 
octet  for  strings,  which  was  performed  at  one 
of  the  public  examinations. 

After  his  return  to  Berlin,  in  1850,  he  com- 
menced work  as  a  teacher,  and  increased  his 
reputation  as  a  composer  by  the  publication  of 
various  orchestral  and  chamber  works,  as  well  as 
pianoforte  pieces.  In  1859  he  was  called  to  a 
professorship  at  the  Conservatorium  of  Cologne, 
which,  in  1865,  he  exchanged  for  the  poet  of 
Capellmeister,  and  director  of  the  school  of  music 
at  Rotterdam.  Latterly  (1874),  he  has  found  a 
field  still  more  fit  for  his  powers,  at  the  Konig- 
liche  Hochschule  fiir  Musik,  which  is  now  flourish- 
ing under  the  leadership  of  Joachim,  at  Berlin. 

As  a  composer,  Bargiel  must  be  ranked  among 
the  foremost  disciples  of  Schumann.  He  makes 
up  for  a  certain  lack  of  freshness  and  spontaneity 
in  his  themes  by  most  carefully  elaborated  treat- 
ment. Besides  his  pianoforte  pieces,  op.  1-5,  and 
his  trios  for  pianoforte  and  strings,  two  overtures 
for  full  orchestra,  'Zu  einem  Trauerspiel,'  and 
'  Medea,*  and  the  a3rd  Psalm  for  female  voices 
should  be  particularly  mentioned.  [£.  D.] 

BARITONE,  the  name  usually  am)lied  to  the 
smaller  bass  saxhorn  in  Bb  or  C.  It  stands  in 
the  same  key  as  the  euphonium,  but  the  bore 
being  on  a  considerably  less  scale,  and  the 
mouthpiece  smaller,  it  gives  higher  notes  and  a 
less  volume  of  tone.  It  is  almost  exclusively 
used  in  reed  and  brass  bands,  to  the  latter  of 
which  it  is  able  to  fiimish  a  certain  variety  of 
quality.  [W.  H.  S.] 

BARKER,  Charles  Spackvan,  was  bom  at 
Bath  Oct.  10,  i8o6.  Left  an  orphan  at  five 
years  old,  he  was  brought  up  by  his  gud&ther, 
who  gave  him  such  an  education  as  would  fit 
him  for  the  medical  profession.  But  Barker, 
accidentally  witnessing  the  operations  of  an 
eminent  London  organ-builder,  who  was  erecting 
an  organ  in  his  neighbourhooid,  determined  on 
following  that  occupation,  and  placed  himself 
under  the  builder  for  instruction  in  the  art. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  returned  to  Bath  and 
established  himself  as  an  oigan-builder  there. 
About  1832  the  newly-built  laige  organ  in  York 
Minster  attracted  general  attention,  and  Barker, 
impressed  by  the  immense  labour  occasioned  to 
the  player  by  the  extreme  hardness  of  touch  of 
the  keys,  turned  his  thoughts  towards  devising 
some  means  of  overcoming  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  keys  to  the  fingers.  The  result  was  the 
invention  of  the  pneimmtio  lever,  by  which 
ingenious  contrivance  the  pressure  of  the  wind 
which  occasioned  the  resistance  to  the  touch 
was  skilfully  applied  to  lessen  it.  Barker 
offered  his  invention  to  several  English  organ- 
builders,  but  finding  them  indisposed  to  adopt 
it,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  about 
the  time  that  Cavaill^-Col  was  building  a  large 
organ  for  the  church  of  St.  Denis.  To  that 
eminent  builder  he  addressed  himself,  and  Ca- 
vaill^,  seeing  the  importance  of  the  invention, 
immediately  adopted  it.  Barker  afterward? 
took  the  direction  of  the  business  of  Daublaine 
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and  Callinet  (afterwards  Ducroquet,  and  later 
Merklin  and  Schtitz),  and  bailt  in  1845  a  large 
organ  for  the  church  of  St.  Eustache,  which 
was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  six  months 
after  its  erection.  He  also  repaired  the  fine 
organ  of  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice.  lAter  the 
pneumatic  lever  came  gradually  into  use  in 
Ei^land.  Barker  is  alw>  the  inventor  of  the 
electric  action.  He  has  returned  to  England,  and 
at  present  (1878)  resides  in  London.    [W.  H.  H.] 

BARNARD,  Rev.  John,  a  minor  canon  of 
St.  PauFs  cathedral  in  the  time  of  Charles  I,  was 
the  first  who  published  a  collection  of  cathedral 
music.  His  work  appeared  in  1641  under  the 
title  of  'The  First  Book  of  Selected  Church 
Musick,  consisting  of  Services  and  Anthems, 
such  as  are  now  used  in  the  Cathedrall  and 
CoUegiat  Churches  of  this  Kingdome.  Never 
before  printed.  Whereby  such  Bookes  as  were 
heretofore  with  much  difficulty  and  charges, 
transcribed  for  the  use  of  the  Quire,  are  now 
to  the  saving  of  much  Labour  and  expence, 

Sublisht  for  the  general  good  of  all  such  as  shall 
esire  them  either  for  publick  or  private  exercise. 
Collected  out  of  divers  approved  Authors.'  The 
work  was  printed,  without  bars,  in  a  bold  type, 
with  diamond  headed  notes,  in  ten  separate  parts — 
medius,  first  and  second  contratenors,  tenor  and 
bassus  for  each  side  of  the  choir.  Decani  and 
Cantoris.  A  part  for  the  organ  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  some  of  the  verse  anthems  in  which 
intermediate  symphonies  occur,  but  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  printed.  From 
many  causes  -  the  wear  and  tear  resulting  from 
daily  use  in  choirs,  the  destruction  of  service- 
books  during  the  civil  war,  and  others — it 
happened  that  a  century  ago  no  perfect  copy  of 
this  work  was  known  to  exist,  the  least  imperfect 
set  being  in  Hereford  cathedral,  where  eight  of 
the  ten  vocal  parts  (some  of  them  mutUated) 
were  to  be  found,  the  bassus  decani  and  medius 
cantoris  being  wanting.  It  so  remained  until 
January  1862,  when  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
acquired  by  purchase  a  set  consisting  also  of 
eight  vocal  parts,  including  the  two  wanting  in 
the  Hereford  set,  and  some  also  being  mutilated. 
A  duplicate  of  the  bassus  decani  which  had 
been  with  this  set  was  purchased  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Hereford,  and  a  transcript  of  the 
imperfect  medius  cantoris  was  permitted  by  the 
society  to  be  taken  for  them,  so  uiat  the  Hereford 
set  still  retains  its  pre-eminence.  The  work  does 
not  include  the  compositions  of  any  then  living 
author,  the  compiler  in  his  preface  declaring  his 
intention  of  giving  such  in  a  future  publicatioin. 
Its  contents  are  as  follows : — 


TUUt,  lifc  Scnr.  4  ToloM,  D  min. 
S.  Stfosan.  4  T.  D  mln. 
B.  Barin,  4  and  A  t.  D  mln. 
W.  Bird,  4.  0  ud  6  T.  D  mln. 
O.  Gibboni,  4  ?.  F. 
W.  Mondy.  4, 6  and  6  t.  D  mln. 
R.  Pinona,  4, 8^  6  mnd  7  t.  F. 
T.  Uortej,  1,  IL  S.  4  and  6  ▼.  D  mln. 
Dr.  Oylai.  1.2,3.4.5and6T.C. 
[Tbe  abovt  are  M&  and  Ev. 

SerrleM  complete,  and  are  eacb 

enttUad'lstServleeM 
Ur.  WanL  Mag.  and  M.  D.  1.  2,  8^ 

4  and  S  ▼.  O  mln. 


Mr.  Woodion,  T*  Damn.  4  T.  D  mln- 
Bird,  Snd  Ban.  with  rtnm,  Mas. 

and  K.  D.  O  mln. 
Blrd.lrd  S.,  Mac  and  N.  D.  6T.a 
Morley,  Snd  B.,  Mac  And  N.  D.  6 

T.  a. 
0.aibboni,ted  a.  Mg.  and  Br.  1.2, 

S,  4  and  6  ▼.  D  minor 
Tank,  lit  Preoei. 
Do.  lit  Pi.  to  do.  WhorewltlialL 
Do.  ted  Pa..  0  doe  welL 
I  Do.  Srd  Pl.  Mj  wul  dearetb. 
IBlrd'ilitPracei. 
'Do.  1st  PL  to  do.  O  daiki 


Da  ind  FIh  Bava  ma  o  God. 
Do.  SndPrieaL 
Do.  lit  Pi.  to  do.  Wban  Iirad. 
Do.  Snd  Pi..  Hear  mj  prayar. 
Do.  8rd  Pik,  Taaob  me  o  Lord. 
O.  Qibboni.  Itt  Preoes. 
Do.   PiLtodaTboaopanait. 
Tallls.  BeiponMi.  Piv«r.  •<«> 
Dok.  Utany. 

FuBAnthtmt,  4  parte 
TUlii.  O  Lord  dv*  tby  B.  Spirit 
X.  Hoopor.  Toaefa  ma. 
Fkrrant,  Hide  not  tbon. 
Do.   Call  to  ramambraneaL 
J.  flhopbaard.  Haste  Thee 
Do.   (Sndpt.)  ButlotalL 
W.  Mundr,  O  Lord  the  maker. 
Do.   0  Lord  the  world'i  BaTlonr. 
O.  Gibbons,  Deliver  uil 
Do.   Cbid  pt.)  BleiMd  ba. 
a  Gibbons.  Almlgfatj  *  eT«ttastii«. 
Batten.  O  pralM  the  Lofd. 
Do.   Hide  not  Thoo. 
Do.   Lord  we  beieedi  Thee. 
Do.   Haita  Thee  o  God. 
Do.   (Sndpt.)  But  let  all  thoia. 
Do.    When  the  Lord. 
Dr.  lye.  I  will  eialt  Thee. 
Do.   (Bod  pt.)  Bine  onto  the  Lord. 
Do.   Deal  mliereatur.     [Divided 
into  S  little  antiienu.1 

FtJl  Autumt  of  6  poKi. 
TUlls.  With  aU  oar  heart!. 


Do.  Bleaed  bo  Thy  mna 

K.  Hooijer.  O  Thoo  6.  Aladihty. 

TalUs.  I  call  and  cry. 

Mundy.  O  Lord,  I  bow. 

Bird.  PrareDt  ui. 

e.  Hooper.  Behold  It  h  Chric 

Rubu  Whtte.  The  Urd  btoini 

TUlli,  Wipe  away. 

Bird,  O  God  whom  oar  ofloiMk 

Da  O  Ld.  make  thy  MnaotCfau 

Dr.  Tye,  I  lift  my  basil 

Bird.  O  Lord  tnra. 

Do.  (2nd  pt.)  Bow  Thine  air. 

Dr.  Giles  O  give  thaoka. 


Bird,  Sing  Joyfhlly.  <  t. 
B.  Parsons,  Deliver  ne.  (  v. 
O.  Gibbons,  Uotttina.  6  v. 
Da    Lift  up  your  heads,  •  v. 
Weelkaa,  O  Lord  grant.  <  sad  7  r. 


Bird.  O  Ld.  rebuke  me  noL 

Da  Hear  my  prayer. 

W.  Mundy,  Ah  helplM  wnlch. 

Morley.  Out  of  the  dee^ 

O.  Gibbons.  Behold  Tboa  kaak 

Batten,  Ont  of  the  deapi 

Ward,  I  will  praise^ 

Bird,  Tbon  God. 

Da  Christ  rising. 

[Da  ehidpUOhriitl 

,Dr.  Bull,  Delivor  me. 

IWai^LatGodarlsa 


From  the  printed  and  manuscript  partem  sided 
by  other  old  manuscript  oigan  and  voice  part^ 
Mr.  John  Bishop  of  Chelten£un  has  made  a  sooie 
of  the  work,  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  remsiss 
unpublished.     It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Seven  separate  parts  of  the  MS.  oollectioui 
made  by  Barnard  for  his  work,  comprising  upwards 
of  1 30  services  and  anthems  besides  those  indoded 
in  the  published  work,  are  now  in  the  libnxy  d 
the  SaCTed  Harmonic  Society.  [W.  R  H.] 

BARNETT,  John,  bom  at  Bedford  July  i, 
1 80 a.  His  mother  was  a  Hungarian,  and  lus 
father  a  Prussian,  whose  name  was  Bemhaid 
Beer,  which  was  changed  to  Bame>t  Bamett  oo 
his  settlement  in  this  country  as  a  jeweller.  In 
his  infancy  John  shewed  a  marked  predilectioD 
for  music,  and  as  his  childhood  a  Ivanced  prored 
to  have  a  fine  alto  voice.  At  the  age  of  eleTen 
he  was  articled  to  S.  J.  Arnold,  proprietor  of 
the  Lyceum,  Arnold  engaging  to  provide  him 
with  musical  instruction  in  return  for  his  ser 
vices  as  a  singer.  The  young  vocalist  according!; 
appeared  upon  the  stage  at  the  Lyceum,  sod 
continued  a  successful  career  until  the  breaking 
of  his  voice.  During  this  time  he  was  receiving 
instruction  in  music,  first  from  C.  £.  Horn,  and 
afterwards  from  Price,  the  chorus -master  of 
Drury  Lane.  He  wrote,  while  yet  a  boy,  two 
masses  and  many  lighter  pieces,  some  of  which 
were  published.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
with  Arnold  he  took  pianoforte  lesaons  of  Peici» 
organist  of  the  Spanish  embassy,  and  subge- 
quently  of  Ferdinand  Ries.  From  the  latter  he 
received  his  first  real  lesson  in  harmony. 

His  first  essay  for  the  stage  was  the  mnflksl 
farce  of  'Before  Break&st*  (Lyceum,  1825),  the 
success  of  which  induced  him  to  continue  the 
line  he  had  commenced.  Among  the  pieces  he 
subsequently  wrote  may  be  enumerated  'Mob* 
sieur  Mallet,' '  Robert  the  Devil,' '  Country  Qutf* 
ters,'  'Two  Seconds,*  'The  Soldier's  Widow,' 
'The  Picturesque,' '  Married  Lovers,'  'The  Deooe 
is  in  her/  'Charles  the  Twelfth'  (which  coo- 
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ttinei  the  popular  ballad  '  Bise  gentle  Moon'), 
and  'The  Carnival  of  Naples/  the  latter  per- 
foimed  at  Covent  Garden  in  1830.  Meantime 
he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  higher  branches  of 
hiB  art^  and  in  1829  published  his  oratorio  of 
'Hie  Oumiprasenoe  of  the  Deity, '  which  has  never 
been  performed  in  public.  In  31  he  brought 
oot  at  Sadler's  WeUs  'The  Pet  of  the  Petticoats/ 
robiequently  transplanted  to  the  greater  theatres. 
TUi  wa>  hu  most  important  dramatic  work  up 
to  this  period.  It  was  deservedly  popular,  and 
ooDtained  dramatic  music  then  new  to  the 
%iiih  stage. 

In  1832  Bamett  was  engaged  by  Madame 
Vestris  as  mnsio-director  of  the  Olympic  Theatre, 
tor  vhich  he  wrote  a  number  of  popular  musical 
piwes-'The  Paphian  Bower,'  'Olympic  Revels/ 
'The  Conrt  of  Queen's  Bench,' '  Blanche  of  Jer- 
lej/etc.  Also  for  Drury  Lane  a  lyrical  version 
ef  Mn.  Centlivre's  *  Bold  stroke  for  a  Wife,'  with 
Bnham  in  the  principal  character.  Under  the 
title  of 'Win  her  and  Wear  her'  this  piece  was 
pUjed  for  a  few  nights,  but  failed  to  obtain  the 
ncnm  it  merited,  partly  owing  to  the  inappro- 
pRite&eiB  of  the  subject.  The  music  contains 
msay  gems  intztxluced  by  the  composer  into  his 
Jster  works. 

In  1 834  he  published  his  '  Lyrical  Ulustrations 
<^  the  Modem  Poets,'  a  collection  of  songs  of 
ransrfcable  beauty  and  poetic  feeling;  and 
•bortly  afterwards  'Songs  of  the  Minstrels/ 
Md  •  Amusement  for  Leisure  Hours.'  These 
prodaetiofns^  the  first  especially,  raised  him  in  the 
otimation  of  the  musioal  world. 

Btraett's  great  work  'The  Mountain  Sylph' 
*M  produced  at  the  Lyceum  in  August  1S34 
vith  remarkable  success.  It  was  originally  de- 
igned as  a  musical  drama  for  one  of  the  minor 
^liatreflt  and  afterwards  extended  into  complete 

r^  form.  It  met  with  some  opposition  on 
first  night,  but  soon  became  a  standard 
BFoorite.  '  Here  then,'  says  Professor  Macfarxen, 
'vis  the  first  English  opera  constructed  in  the 
^^ovledged  form  of  its  age  since  Ame's  time- 
hnoored  Artaxerzes;  and  it  owes  its  import- 
ttce  as  a  work  of  art^  not  more  to  the  artistic 
B«dd  in  which  it  is  cast  than  to  the  artistic, 
smsoeDtioas,  emulous  feeling  that  pervades  it. 
'ts  production  opened  a  new  period  for  music  in 
this  country,  from  which  is  to  be  dated  the 
ttMbijghment  of  an  £n$;lish  dramatic  school, 
v^Qch,  if  not  yet  accomplished,  has  made  many 
Mable  advances.*  Bamett  dedicated  the  work 
b  his  old  master,  Arnold,  eztdling  him  as  the 
^B^eret  of  the  British  Muse;  but  before  the 

rr  was  out  he  changed  his  tone,  complaining 
the  public  prints  that  this  same  manager 
^  refitted  to  pay  him  lor  the  composition  of  a 
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He  now  ^lent  some  time  in  Paris,  with  the 
gnpose  of  prodnciiig  there  his  opera  of  'Fair 
■QHmoiid,'  but  returned,  on  the  invitation  of 
wui,  to  bring  out  the  work  at  Drury  Lane. 
it  was  perfonned  in  February  1837,  with  in- 
Bftffvnt  suoceaa^  mainly  owing  to  its  ill-con- 
bncted  libretto.     It  is  full  of  charming  music. 


and,  wedded  to  a  new  poem,  would  command 
attentio  1  firom  an  audience  of  the  present  day. 
In  this  year  Bamett  married  the  daughter  of 
Lindlev  the  violoncellist,  with  whom  he  went  to 
Frankfort,  with  the  view  of  studying;  Yogler  s 
system  of  harmony  and  the  principles  of  composi  tion 
under  Snyder  von  Wartensee.  Here  he  wrote  a 
symphony  and  two  quartets,  which  are  still  un- 
published. On  his  return  to  London  in  1838,  he 
produced  his  opera  of '  Farinelli*  at  Drury  Lane, 
perhaps  his  b«st  work.  In  this  year,  in  con- 
junctiou  with  Morris  Bamett,  the  actor,  dra- 
matist, and  journalist,  he  opened  the  St.  James's 
Theatre,  with  the  intention  of  founding  an  Eng- 
lish opera  house ;  but  (owing  to  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances) the  theatre  prematurely  closed  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week. 

At  the  beginning  of  1841  Bamett  established 
himself  as  a  singing  master  at  Cheltenham, 
where  he  remains  (1876)  in  extensive  practice. 
In  the  following  year  he  published  a  pamphlet 
of  sixty  pages,  entitled  '  Systems  and  Singing 
Masters :  an  analytic  comment  upon  the  Wilhem 
System  as  taught  in  England  —  cleverly  and 
caustically  written,  but  unjustly  severe  upon 
Mr.  Hullah. 

Mr.  Bamett  has  at  least  three  operas  which 
have  never  been  performed.  'Kathleen,'  the  li- 
bretto by  Sheridan  Knowles,  is  highly  spoken  of 
by  those  who  have  heard  the  music.  His  single 
songs  are  said  to  number  nearly  four  thousand. 

Bamett's  music  is  highly  dramatic.  His  melo- 
dies are  marked  by  decided  character,  and  his 
skill  in  orchestration  is  great.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  withheld  his  later  works 
firom  the  public.  {Imp.  Diet,  of  Univ.  Biog. ; 
Private  sources.)  [E.  F.  R.] 

BARNETT,  John  Francis,  nephew  of  the 
preceding,  son  of  Joseph  Alfred  Bamett,  a 
professor  of  music,  was  bom  Oct.  6,  1838.  He 
b^pan  the  study  of  the  pianoforte  when  six  years 
old  under  the  guidance  of  his  mother.  When 
eleven  he  was  placed  under  Dr.  Wylde.  The  boy 
progressed  rapidly  in  his  studies,  and  a  twelve- 
month later  became  a  candidate  for  the  Queen's 
Scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  This 
he  gained,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  the 
duration  of  the  scholandiip,  he  competed  again, 
and  was  again  successful.  During  Uie  first  year 
of  his  scholarship  he  was  engaged  and  played 
(firom  memory)  Mendelssohn^s  Concerto  in  D 
minor  at  the  New  Philharmonic  Society,  under 
the  direction  of  Spohr  (July  4,  1853).  The 
second  scholarship  coming  to  an  end  in  1857, 
he  visited  Germany,  studied  under  Hauptmann 
and  Rietz  at  the  Conservatorium  at  Leipsio, 
and  performed  at  the  Gewandhaus  (Mar.  22, 
i860).  At  the  expiration  of  three  years  he 
returned  to  London  and  played  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, Jime  10,  1861.  The  first  compo- 
sition that  brought  the  young  composer  into 
notice  was  a  symphony  in  A  minor,  produced 
at  the  Musical  Society  of  London  (June  15, 
1864).  He  has  since  written  several  quartets 
and  quintets  for  string  instruments,  pianoforte 
trio8|  as  well  as  an  '  Overture  Symphonique'  for 
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thA  FhiUiarmonic  Society  (May  1 1,  1868),  a  oon- 
oerto  in  D  minor,  and  other  works.  In  1867,  at 
the  request  of  the  oommitcee  of  the  Birmingham 
Festival,  he  composed  his  cantata  '  The  Ancient 
Mariner/  on  Goieridge*B  poem,  which  was  an 
acknowledged  suocess.  In  1870  he  received  a 
secoDd  oomroiBsion  from  the  Birmingham  Festival 
committee  to  write  a  cantata,  and  this  time  he 
chose  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri/  which  was  pei^ 
formed  the  same  year  with  great  suocess.  Both 
these  works  have  been  given  repeatedly  in 
England  and  the  Colonies.  Mr.  Bamett  next 
wrote  his  overture  to  Shakspeare's  'Winter^s 
Tale'  for  the  British  Orchestral  Society,  which 
performed  it  Feb.  6, 1873.  In  the  same  year  he 
produced  his  oratorio  "Hie  Baising  of  Lazarus,* 
which  may  be  regarded  as  his  most  important 
work.  In  the  following  year  he  received  a  com- 
mission to  compose  an  instrumental  work  for  the 
Liverpool  Festival,  when  he  chose  for  his  theme 
Scott's  *Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel'  This  was 
produced  on  Oct.  i,  1874.  Besides  the  works 
enumerated,  Mr.  Burnett  has  written  a  number 
of  pianoforte  and  vocal  compositions,  inducting  a 
'  Tantum  Ergo*  in  eight  parts.  [E.  F.  R.] 

BARON,  Ernst  Theophilus,  a  fiunous  lute 
player,  bom  at  Breslau  Feb.  27,  1696.  His 
first  instruction  was  obtained  from  Kohatt,  a 
Bohemian,  in  1710,  next  in  the  CSollegium 
EUzabethanum  at  Breslau ;  and  he  afterwards 
studied  law  and  philosophy  at  Leipsic.  After 
residing  in  Halle,  Cothen,  Zeitz,  Saalfeld,  and 
Rudolstadt,  he  appeared  in  Jena  in  1720, 
whence  he  made  an  artistic  tour  to  Cassel, 
Fulda,  Wurzburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Regensburg, 
meeting  everywhere  with  brilliant  success.  In 
Nuremberg  he  made  some  stay,  and  there  pub- 
lished his  'Historiscb-theoretisch  und  practische 
Untersuchung  des  Instruments  der  Lauten' 
(J.  F.  Rudeger,  1727),  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  an  appendix  in  Marpurg's  'Historisch- 
kritischen  Beitrage,'  etc.  In  1737  Meusel,  lute- 
nist  at  the  court  of  Gotha,  died,  and  Baron 
obtained  the  post^  which  however  he  quitted 
in  1732,  after  the  death  of  the  duke,  to  join 
the  court  band  at  Eisenach ;  there  he  remained 
till  1737,  when  he  undertook  a  tour  by  Merse- 
burg  and  Cothen  to  Berlin,  and  was  engaged 
by  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.  as  theorbist^ 
though  he  possessed  no  theorbo,  and  was  com- 
pell^  to  obtain  leave  to  procure  one  in  Dresden. 
Weiss,  the  great  theorbist^  was  at  that  time 
living  in  Dr^en,  and  from  him,  Hofer,  Kropf- 
gans,  and  Belgratzky,  a  bom  Circassian,  Baron 
soon  learnt  the  instrument.  After  this  he  re- 
mained in  Berlin  till  his  death,  April  20,  1760 ; 
and  published  there  a  great  number  of  short 

Sapers  on  his  instrument  and  music  in  general, 
lany  of  his  compositions  for  the   lute  were 
published  by  Breitkopfs.  [F.  6.] 

BARONESS,  THE,  an  artist  of  German  origin, 
as  is  supposed,  who  sang  in  the  operas  abroad 
and  in  London,  and  was  known  by  no  other 
name.  She  sang  the  part  of  Lavinia,  in  the 
opera  of  'Camilla»'  by  Buommcini  (Drury  Lane, 
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1 706),  and  that  of  Euzilla  in  '  Love's  TriTimpV  ^ 
the  Haymarket,  some  time  afterwards.   She  wis 
a  perfect  mistress  of  the  grandest  method  of 
singing,  an  art  which  was  even  then  beooouog 
rare,  and  she   shared  that  proud  pre-emineooB 
with  but  a  few  such  singers,  as  Comelio  Gatti, 
Toei,  and  Sifaoe.     She  took  a  great  pari,  with 
SandoDi,   in    the   teaching   and  coltivatian  of 
AnastJisia  Robinson,  so  far  as  that  singer  would 
submit  to  receive  any  instraction  at  all;  boAg 
herself,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  at  the  Open, 
and  'greatly  caressed,'  as  EUiwkins  infarms  us. 
Her  name  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of 
Hortensia,  the  mistress  of  Stradella»  as  was  done 
by  Humfrey  Wanley,  the  compiler  of  the  Bar- 
leian  Catalogue,  relying  on  the  iiiformatian  of 
his  friend  Berendow ;  for  that  unfortunate  lady 
was,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  assassinated 
at  the  same  time  with  her  lover.  [J-  M.] 

BARRE,  Antonio,  was  of  French  eztractioo, 
but  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth  ars  unknowB. 
We  find  him  as  a  composer  of  established  repute 
at  Rome  in  1550.    In  1555  he  started  in  that 
capital  a  printing-press,  which    he   afterwards 
removed  to  M^^*^",  and  from  whi<^  he  publuhed 
a  series  of  six  volumes  containing  pieces  hy 
himself  and  other  writers.    The  titles  of  these 
are  as  follows:— (i)  'Prime  Libro  delle  Muse 
a  5   voci,   Madrigali  dl   diversi  Autori.'    (2) 
'Prime  Libro  delle  Muse  a  4  rod,  Madiigsh 
arioei  di  Antonio  Barre  ed  altri  diversi  autori. 
Both  of  these  volumes  wero  dated  1555>  ^ 
were  dedicated,  the  first  to  Onofrio  Vixgili»  the 
second  to  the  Princess  Felice  Orsini.    (3)  '8e- 
condo  libro  delle  Muse  a  quattro  voci,  Madrigali 
ariosi  di  diversi  exoellentissimi  Autori,  con  doe 
Canzoni  di  Gianetto,  di  nuovo  raocdti  e  dati  m 
luce.     In  Roma  appresso  Antonio  Bane  1558. 
(4)   'Madrigali    a  quattro   vod    di    Franoeaoi) 
Menta  novamente  da  lui  oomposti  e  dati  in  luce; 
in  Roma  per  Antonio  Barre   1560.'     (5).'^ 
Prime  Libro  di  Madrigali  a'  quattro  vod  £ 
Ollivier  Brassart.    In  ^ma  per  Antonio  Bane 
1564.'     Of  this  last  only  the  alto  part  is  known 
to  exist,  having  been  skctually  seen  by  F^ 
(6)  '  Liber  Primus  Musarum  cum  quatuor  voa* 
bus,  seu  sacrse  cantiones  quas  vulgo  Mottetta 
appellant.    Milan,  Antonio  Barre,  1588.*    Out 
of   these   six  volumes  even    the    learned  and 
inde&tigable  Baini  had  only  thoroughly  satiafisd 
himself  as  to  the  existence  of  the  two  fint    ^ 
last  is  said  to  contain  no  less  than  twenty-ouw 
pieces  by  Palestrina,  besides  specimeDS  of  ^ 
work  of  Orlando  Lasso,  Rore^  Animuoda,  ain 
other  rare  masters.  [£.  H.  ?•] 

BARRE,  Lkonabd,  a  native  of  limogea,  asA 
pupil  of  Willaert,  a  singer  in  the  Papal  C3iaps 
^  I537>  And  thus  contemporary  with  Arcadel^ 
He  was  one  of  the  musicians  sent  by  the  Po^ 
to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1545  to  give  adrios 
on  church  music.  His  claims  as  &  composer  rei* 
on  some  motets  and  madrigals  publiued  in  ft 
collection  at  Venice  in  1544,  and  on  many  ^8. 
compositions  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Papal  Chapel.  .  [J.  B.  S.  Bj 
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BABREL  ORGAN.    A  musical  instrument, 
of  all  others  the  most  easy  of  manipulation,  as 
it  requires  nothing  beyond  the  regular  rotary 
motion  of  a  handle  to  keep  it  playing.    In  some 
exsmples  even  this  power  is  applied  mechani- 
oDj,  either  by  means  of  clock-work,   or  by 
weights.     These  instruments  are  of  the  most 
various  capacities,  frran  the  simple  street  oigan 
—the  'burel  organ*  of  ordinary  parlance — to 
Isrge  and  complicated  machines  representing  the 
foil  occhestra.    But  the  principle  of  action  is  the 
aune  in  alL  A  wooden  cylinder,  or  barrel,  placed 
horiaontally,  and  armisd  tm  its  outside  circum- 
foeuoe  with  brass  UapUM  or  pint,  slowly  re- 
rolrei^  in  the  direction  from  back  to  front ;  and 
in  doing  so  the  pins  raise  certain  trigger-shaped 
ke^  whidi  coxxespond  with  simple  mechanism 
ooounanicating  wiUi  valves  that  on  being  opened 
allow  wind  to  enter  the  required  pipes.    In  this 
way  either  melody  or  harmony  is  produced.    The 
wind  is  produced  by  bellows  which  are  worked 
by  the  same  motion  which  turns  the  barrel. 
The  most  simple  kind  of  instrument  of  this  na- 
ture is  the  snudl  '  bird  oigan,'  used,  as  its  name 
in^lies,  for  teaching  bulfinches  to  pipe — which 
plays  the  simplest  music  in  melody  only. 

it  is  not  positively  known  when  barrel  organs 

were  first  made,  but  they  are  supposed  to  date 

from  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  oentuiy. 

An  Oigan-builder  of  the  name  of  Wright,  the 

S^^eat^randfather  of  the  present  firm  of  Robson, 

iDade  a  barrel  organ  for  Fulham  Church,  which 

alone  would  carry  the  date  a  long  way  back  in 

the  last  century.     Mr.  Flight  of  Exeter  Change, 

the  grand&ther  of  the  present  builder  of  that 

oime.  was  also  a  celebrated  maker  of  barrel 

organs  in  his  day.     The  finest  and  most  elabo- 

nte  specimen  of  a  'Finger  and  Barrel'  organ 

tbai  was  ever  made,  was  the  Apollonicon,  con- 

stmcted  by  Flight  and  Robson  at  a  cost  of  nearly 

iio,ooo,  and  first  exhibited  by  them  about  the 

year  1815.      This-  has  been  already  described 

VBder  its  own  head.     The  firms  of  Flight  and 

Bobton,  and  of  Bryceson,  father  of  the  present 

builder  of  that  name,  made  perhaps  the  greatest 

>nnber  of  barrel  oxgans,  which  kind  of  instru- 

nsnt  was  in  much  demand  some  fifty  years  ago, 

ftr  churches  and  chapels,  though  now  seldom 

net  with  there.    These  were  set  with  psalm  and 

l^ynn  tones,  chants,  and  occasionally  with  vdun- 


I  A  church  barrel  organ  had  rarely  a  ckrotncUic 
IMBpaas  of  notes,  but  usually  only  a  greater 
I  «r  less  approzdmation  thereto.  Thus  it  would 
IfeBenJly  have  either  8,  14,  17,  21,  27,  28,  or  51 
I  uya.  In  the  case  of  one  having  14  keys,  two 
Imomc  scales,  of  short  range,  would  be  pre- 
nnted,  namely  6  smd  D,  into  which  all  the  tunes 
'ttttked'  upon  the  bairel  would  be  transposed, 
m  a  few  pipes  at  somewhat  lai^ge  intervals 

yvt  would  bie  sapplied  by  way  of  bass,  such  as 
ud  G.  In  organs  with  more  keys,  the  Q$ 
jmnld  be  inserted,  allowing  the  scale  of  A  to  be 
I^Bd.  In  ctgana  having  a  further  increased 
jftaiDber  of  keys  the  Df  would  be  introduced, 
iKmitting  the  scale  of  £  to  be  employed ;  and 


so  on.  Strange  to  say,  scales  with  flats  were 
never  planned  unless  specially  ordered  ;  nor  was 
there  much  provision  for  tunes  in  the  minor  mode 
in  organs  with  comparatively  but  few  '  keys.' 

8(mie  organs  are  made  having  the  complete 
oompass  and  with  all  the  chromatic  semitones, 
and  are  'mariced'  to  play  overtures,  movements 
of  symphonies,  selections  from  operas,  sets  of 
waltses,  and  other  music  of  that  class  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner.  The  place  occupied  in 
the  making  of  these  instruments  by  the  late 
John  Robson  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Imhof 
and  Mukle  of  London,  who  supply  a  lai^  num> 
ber  of  mechanical  organs  to  private  houses  in  the 
country  at  prices  ranging  firom  £100  to  £1500. 
One  of  the  completest  of  these  instruments  con- 
tains 8  ordinary  stops,  ranging  through  a  com- 
plete ohromatio  scale  of  5^  00-  8po>  Jt 
taves,  and  six  solo  stops ;  with  a  ^  /f^  ' 
swell  of  three  stops  in  addition  I  ^ 
to  drums,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  3 
castanets — ^in  &ct  a  representation  of  the  entire 
orchestra.  Three  machines  work  the  whole  of  this 
elaborate  apparatus.  The  barrels  can  be  changed 
very  rapidly,  and  as  each  barrel  takes  1 1^  minutes 
to  complete  its  revolutions  there  are  few  move- 
ments of  the  great  symphonies  and  few  overtures 
which  cannot  be  performed,  and  in  fact  the  best 
machines  contain  barrels  for  such  movements  as 
well  as  for  the  operatic  selections  more  usually 
found  on  them.  The  mechanical  contrivances  in 
these  instruments  are  highly  ingeiuous,  the  music, 
as  already  remarked,  ia  often  of  the  best,  and  the 
effect  in  a  suitable  space  and  under  proper  cir^ 
cumstances  is  very  pleasing.  Instruments  of  this 
character  are  occasionally  furnished  with  a  man- 
ual, and  are  then  known  as  '  Barrel  and  Finger 
Organs.* 

The  ordinarr  street  organ  was  first  made  by  a 
builder  named  Hicks  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  At  present  the  smallest  kind  has  24 
keys,  sounding  the  following  notes : — 


^^^^^m 


♦^ 


3 


In  the  second  size  an  A  is  added  on  the  fifth 
line  of  the  bass  stave,  and  a  C$  in  the  treble  ;  in 
the  third  size  an  F,  FS,  G,  and  A  in  alt. ;  and 
in  the  fourth,  the  largest  of  all,  the  scale  is  con- 
tinued up  to  £,  and  CS  is  added  in  alt.  The 
effect  even  of  simple  modulations  with  such  im- 
perfect means  will  be  easily  understood.  In  fact 
the  'setting'  the  barrels  of  a  street  organ — like 
the  hearing  them — must  be  a  constant  struggle 
with  difficulties.  There  are  2  stops,  an  open 
(rarely  of  metal)  and  a  closed  (wood).  The  bar- 
rel is  set  to  play  9  or  10  tunes.  These  instru- 
ments weigh  from  40  to  56  lbs.,  and  cost  from 
£18  upwa^.  The  pipes  and  all  other  parts  are 
made  at  the  &ctory  of  the  firm  already  mentioned, 
in  the  Black  Forest,  but  the  barrels  are  *set' — 
ie.  the  pins  are  inserted — and  the  whole  put 
together  in  London.  Street  orgaru  are  chiefly 
used  in  England,  but  are  also  largely  exported  to 
South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  other  places. 
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The  annexed  illiutntioD  khoira  »  cron  Mction 
of  Uk  cmlliury  burel  ctgui.  a  b  the  burel, 
'  wt '  round  iU  ciiciuabrencB  with  '  pins,'  >t  tlie 
wiaiu  fntarvkli,  and  of  the  vuioui  lengths, 
neoeouy  for  the  mmic,  and  turned  bj  the  warm 
b  on  the  ahaft  e;  d  d  are  the  bellowi  warkerl  by 
Uie  ciaalu  et  on  the  ehaft  and  Che  connecting 
rod*  //,  and  delivenng  the  wind  into  an  air 
chamber  g,  which  run*  to  the  further  end  of  the 


•-,  and  ii  kept  at  a  uniform  prewure  by 
■piral  ipringa  A  A.  The  air  vend  again  duti 
the  wind  into  the  wlnd-cbcst  m,  which  commi 


1   pipe    I 


valve  0,  which  in  kept  cloaed  by  t,  spring  until 
the  correqwnding  p^  on  the  barrel  raise*  tlie 
trig^R  p,  and  forcdng  down  the  oonnectin^  wire 
r,  open*  the  lalve  and  admit*  wind  to  the  (lipe. 
■  t  !b  the  case.  Space  being  very  raluabte  in 
thewi  inatrumentfl  ue  pipea  are  packed  together 
vtay  ckwely,  and  are  ofteii  bent  in  ihapa  to  Rt 
the  demand*  of  the  oae.  In  the  diagram  one  is 
shown  lying  beneath  the  floor  of  the  bell'iw*. 

The  barnl  1*  made  of  ilawi,  about  i^  inches 
wide,  of  the  beat  pine  wood  without  knots  or 
sap,  and  seasoned  for  many  years  before  being 
used.  At  each  end  of  the  barrel,  and  sometime* 
also  in  the  middle,  is  a  circular  piece  of  hard 
mahogany  called  a  barrd-htad,  to  which  the 
■tave*  aro  glued  and  pegged.  Tba  barrel  is  then 
handed  to  the  turner,  who  makes  it  perfectly 
cylindrical,  and  it  i*  then  covered  with  cartridge 
paper  and  sometimes  painted.  At  one  end  of 
the  barrel  the  '  head '  i*  furnished  with  a  drda 
of  teeth  far  the  iwrm  cormected  with  the  handle 
to  work  in  when  slowly  rotating  (ha  barrel. 
Projecting  from  this  '  head '  Is  Uie  notch-pin. 
The  number  of  notches  in  the  pin  coirespondi  to 
the  number  of  tone*  played  by  the  barrel.  A 
knift  lowered  into  the  notch  prerents  the  barrel 
from  nhiftjng  its  podtion.  The  simpleBt  arrange- 
iiieat  is  for  the  barrel  to  play  a  tune  completely 
through  in  the  course  of  a  single  reTOlution. 

The  key*  an  usually  7-Stlu  of  an  inch  apart, 
and  the  intervening  space  upon  the  barrel  may  be 
Hlled  elUier  with  pins  for  producing  fresh  tune* 
to  the  number  of  nine  or  t«^  or  with  a  continua- 
tion of  the  original  piece  lasting  for  the  same 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  barrel.  In  the 
latter  case  the  '  notches '  are  arranged  in  a  spiral 
so  a*  to  allow  the  barrel  to  shift  horizontally  to 
left  or  right  at  the  end  of  each  revolution  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  hand. 

It  i*  not  within  th*  scope  of  this  article  to 
speak  of  the  player*  of  the  street  orgaiu,  but  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  some  four 
'mastcn'  In  London,  employing  from  30  to  ^o 
men  each,  to  whom  the  organs  are  let  out  on 
hire.  The  number  of  oi^gfaiks  cold  for  uae  In 
London  alone  by  the  house  already  najned  Is 
about  30  a  year,  but  the  expwt  trade  to  the 
West  Indies,  Brarili  etc.,  is  also  considerable. 

Barrel  organs  have  been  made  with  three  and 
fotir  barrels  in  a  circular  revolving  iron  &ame- 
I%fl  first  of  the  kind,  containing  four  barrels, 
was  made  by  Mr.  Bishop,  sen.,  the  father  of  the 
present  organ-builder  of  that  name,  for  North' 
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BARRET,  Apollok  Mabh-Rom,  a  rsmsi*- 
able  oboe  player,  bom  in  the  south  of  Fniw 
in  1804,  pupil  i.f  Vogt  at  the  Comwrvatwie,  solo 
sr  at  the  OdAon  and  Oprfra  Comique,  sod  U 

.  permanently  attnched  to  the  Italian  Open 

London  till  1874.  Barret  is  the  authn  rfdi* 
'  Complete  Method  for  the  Oboe,  comprision  "B 
the  new  fingerings,  new  tables  of  shaken  1^ 
exercises,'  etc.    He  died  Mar.  S,  1S7Q.     l^-  "-J 

BARRETT,  John,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Blow,  •■• 
music  master  at  Christ's  Hospital  and  oigaiu' 
of  the  churah  of  St.  Maryat-Hill  about  i;lO. 
Many  •ongs  by  him  ara  in  the  collections  of  tl* 
periiid,  particularly  in  D'Urfey's  'Wit  s^ 
Mirth,  or.  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy,'  in  whi* 
is  '  lanthe  the  lovely,'  which  furnished  Gay  vilk 
the  tune  for  his  song  'When  ho  holds  op  Ms 
hand'  in  'The  Beggar's  Opera.'  Barrett  «•■ 
poeed  overture*  and  act  tune*  for  'Love'i  !•* 
*hifl,  or.  The  Fool  in  Fashion,'  1696,  'To* 
bridge  Walk*,'  1703.  ""^  'M»xy,  Queen  * 
Scots,' 1703.  tW.H.H.1 

BAREINGTON,  Daihks,  the  Hon..  bom  il' 
London  17*7,  died  there  1800,  Kecordsrrf 
Bristol  and  puisne  judge  in  Wales,  is  menlioMl 
here  as  the  author  of  an  aooount  of  Ma>rt 
during  his  visit   to   London   in  1764,  at  ei*^ 

J  ears  of  age.  in  the  '  Philosophioal  Transsctiia* 
ir  1780  (vol.  li.).  Barrington  also  publuM 
■Miscellanies'  (London,  17S1],  in  which  A» 
foregoing  account  is  repeatird.  and  a  similsri^ 
count  IB  given  of  the  early  powers  of  four  iitk« 
children,  William  Crotch.  Charle*  and  Suss^ 
WesUy,  and  Lord  Mornington.  [M .  C.  C.) 
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BABNB7,  Joseph,  bom  at  York  Aug.  la, 
18381  ft  cborister  In  York  Minster,  and  student 
It  ihe  Royal  Academy  of  Musio :  was  for  nine 
jeus  oigBiiist  of  St.  Andrew's,  Wells  Street, 
London,  and  oontribated  much  to  the  excellence 
of  the  lervioes  at  that  church.  Conductor  of 
'Banby's  Choir,'  of  the  *  Oratorio  Concerts,'  and 
oftlw  ELapl  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society;  and 
ippoJnted  to  the  important  post  of  succentor  and 
dinetor  of  musical  instruction  at  Eton  College, 
1875.  Mr.  Bamby  has  published  an  oratorio, 
'  Bebakah,*  which  contains  some  charming  modem 
imiie,  and  many  other  compositions,  both  saored 
ind  neuUur.  He  edited  the  'Hymnazy'  for 
Ifem.  Norello,  to  which  he  oontributed  many 
tonei,  justly  admired  for  beauty  of  melody  and 
bammy.  [E.  F.  R.] 

BAI^Nn,  Frakoesoo,  bom  at  Lucca 
aboQt  1690.  In  1 7 1 4  he  accompanied  Geminiani 
to  En^and,  whidi  country  henceforth  became 
his  own.  He  played  both  the  flute  and  oboe,  the 
hitter  for  many  years  in  the  opera  band.  He 
held  a  kcrative  sitoation  in  Scotland,  and  while 
there  made  and  published  'A  Collection  of  Old 
Seoti*  Ttanes,  with  the  Bass  for  Yloloncello  or 
Baipsiebord,'  etc.  (Edinburgh,  1 74a).  After  his 
Rtora  to  England  about  1750,  he  played  the 
vida  at  the  opera  in  winter  and  Vauxhall  in 
nnmer.  At  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  exertions  of  his  wife  and  his 
daagbter,  a  singer  and  actress  of  considerable 
*bifity.  His  other  publications  include  '  Twelve 
Mibeertos  for  violinsy'  and  Six  '  Antifone '  in  the 
■tyie  of  Palestrhoa.  [M.  C.  C] 

BABTE^  Gibolako,  general  of  the  Augustin 
erder  of  monks  at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  From  two  somewhat  obscure 
|iiaig«  in  Baini*s  '  Memorie*  we  gather  that  he 
pahh&Bd  at  Rome  in  1618  some  masses  for  eight 
*oioea^  some  rioercari  for  two  voices,  and  two 
kob  of  ooDoerti  for  two  voices.  To  these  F^tis 
•ddi  some  'Responaoria'  for  four  equal  voices, 
(rinted  at  Venice  in  1607. 

BABTHEL,  Johann  CHBiSTiAir,  bora  at 
l^nen  1776,  a  musician  firom  a  very  early 
Sfe,  in  1789  played  at  the  house  of  Doles 
Mra  Mozart,  who  praised  him  highly,  and 
•wm  after  entered  the  school  of  St.  Thomas 
•k  Ldpsio  as  a  pupil  of  J.  A,  Hiller.  At 
lixteen,  on  Hiller  s  recommendation,  he  was 
llppoioted  concert- conductor  to  the  court  of 
B^onebuig,  and  some  time  afterwards  occupied 
%  nmilar  poet  at  Greitz.  In  1806,  on  the 
of  J.  G.  Krebe,  was  appointed  organist 
the  oonrt  of  Altenbnrg,  where  he  remained 
'  bis  death  in  1831.  [M.  C.  C] 

i  BABTECBLEMON,    Francois    Hifpoutb, 
pni  at  Boordeaox  July  37,  1741,  was  the  son 
a  French  government  officer  and  an  Irish 
^    He  oommenoed  life  as  an  officer  in  the 
brigade^  but  being  induced  by  the  Earl 
KeDy,  a  wdl-known  amateur  composer,  to 
his  professiofn   for   that  of   music,   he 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  violinists 
la  1765  he  came  to  Fmglandi  and 


was  engaged  as  leader  of  the  opera  band.  In 
1766  he  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre  a 
serious  opera  called  'Pelopida,  and  in  the 
same  year  married  Miss  Mary  Young,  a  niece 
of  Mrs.  A  me  and  Mrs.  Lampe,  and  a  favourite 
singer.  In  1768  Garrick  engaged  him  to  com- 
pose the  music  for  the  burletta  of  'Orpheus,' 
introduced  in  his  &rce  'A  Pe^  behind  the 
Curtain,'  the  great  success  of  which  led  to  his 
composing  the  music  for  other  pieces  brought 
out  at  the  same  theatre.  In  1768  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  produced  there  a  pastoral  opera  called 
'Le  fleuve  Scamandre.'  In  1770  Barth^emon 
became  leader  at  Vauxhall  Grardens.  In  1776 
he  left  England  with  his  wife  for  a  professional 
tour  through  Grermany,  Italy,  and  France.  At 
Florence  Barth^Umon,  at  the  request  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  set  to  music  the  Abate 
Semplioi's  oratorio  'Jefte  in  Ma^fa.'  He  re- 
turned to  England  late  in  1777.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Rev.  Jacob  Duch^,  chap- 
lain to  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  led  to  his 
composing,  about  1780,  the  well-known  tune 
for  the  morning  hymn  'Awake,  my  soul.'  In 
1784  Barth^^mon  and  his  wife  made  a  pro- 
fessional visit  to  Dublin.  In  1791-5  he  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  with  Haydn,  then  in  Lon- 
don. On  Sept.  ao,  1799,  ^^^"^  Barth^Umon 
died.  Besides  the  compositions  above  named 
Barth^ldmon  wrote  the  music  for  the  following 
dramatic  pieces: — 'The  Enchanted  Girdle*; 
« The  Judgment  of  Paris,'  1 768  ;  '  The  Election,' 
1774;  'The  Maid  of  the  Oaks,'  1774;  'Belphe- 
gor,'  1778;  and  several  quartets  for  stringed 
instruments,  concertos  and  duos  for  the  violin, 
lessons  for  the  pianoforte,  and  preludes  for  the 
organ.  As  a  player  he  was  distinguished  by 
the  firmness  of  his  hand,  the  purity  of  his  tone, 
and  bis  admirable  manner  of  executing  an 
adagio.    He  died  July  20, 1808.        [W.  H.  H.] 

BARTHOLDY,  Jacob  Salomon,  of  a  Jewish 
family,  bom  at  Berlin  1779,  died  in  Rome 
1825,  a  Prussian  diplomatist,  and  author  of  an 
important  article  in  the  Berlin  *  Musikalischer 
Zeitung'  for  1805,  'Ueber  den  Volksgesang  der 
Sicilianer.*  [M.  C.  C] 

BARTHOLOMEW,  William,  bom  in  London 
1793;  died  Aug.  18,  1867.  A  man  of  many 
accomplishments — chemist,  violin-player,  and  ex- 
cellent flower-painter ;  but  to  the  English  public 
familiar  as  the  translator  or  adapter  of  the  words  of 
most  of  Mendelssohn's  vocal  worlcs.  The  English 
text  of  'St.  Paul'  was  adapted  by  Mr.  W.  Ball, 
but  'Antigone '  (for  which  he  received  the  gold 
medal  of  merit  from  the  King  of  Prussia), '  Atha- 
lie,'  '(Edipus,"LaudaSion,'the'Walpurgi8mght.* 
the  Finale  to  'Loreley,'  'EUjah,'  and  the  fraf- 
ments  of  'Christua,'  witii  most  of  Mendelssohn  s 
songs,  were  Mr.  Bartholomew's  work — not,  as 
any  one  familiar  with  Mendelssohn^s  habits  will 
believe,  without  constant  suggestion  and  super- 
vision from  the  composer.  'Hear  my  Prayer' 
was  composed  at  Mr.  Bartholomew's  request 
for  the  concerts  of  Miss  Mounsey,  a  lady  whom 
he  manied  in  1853.    Besides  the  above^  Mr. 
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Bartlialamsw  wrote  En^liah  words  for  MAiul'i 
'JiNeph'  (.by  comnuuul  of  tha  Qaeen);  Spohr'i 
'Jenondk';  CoaU'i  'Mi,'  'NMnuui,'  and  'The 
Dreun'i  uid  Mn.  BuUiolomew'a  'The  Nati- 
vitj,'  etc.  For  the  lut  few  jeum  of  hia  liie  be 
WM  oonfined  to  liia  room  by  pantlyiii  of  the  lower 
limb*.  [G.] 

BABTLEMAN,  Jamu,  wu  bom  Sept.  19, 
1769,  probably  at  WeMmiiuter,  and  educated 
under  Dr.  Ccnke  in  the  choriiteni'  lehool  of 
Wertmimter  Abbey.  He  kkhi  ihowed 
and  oapadty  far  beyond  hia  fellow  papili,  and 
beoame  a  grrat  favourite  with  hii  uuatar.  Hii 
Toice  while  it  remained  a  aoprano  waa  Temark- 
able  for  itrength  and  fine  quality  of  tone.  He 
diitinfuiahed  hiuiaelf  as  a  boy^iiiger  by  his 
refined  and  exprewve  ronderiog  of  I^.  Greene'i 
aolo  anthem,  'Acquaint  thywlf  with  God.'  He 
was  greatly  patromaed  b;  Sir  John  Hawldna,  in 
whoee  family  he  wan  a  frvquent  viiitor  (aee  Miu 
Hawkins's  'Anecdotes').  In  1788  hia  : 
appeals  for  the  lint  time  as  a  bass  chor 
at  the  Concerts  of  Ancient  Uusic,  where  he 
remained  till  1791,  when  he  quitted  it 
■■ame  the  post  of  first  solo  baas  at  tlie  newly 
established  Vocal  Concerts.  In  1 795  heTstumed 
to  the  Ancient  Concerta,  and  immediately  took 
the  sUtion  which,  till  compelled  hf  ill  health, 
ha  never  quitted,  of  principal  boss  singer  in  the 
fint  concert  of  the  metropolis.  Before  Bartle- 
man's  time  only  one  bass  solo  of  Puroell'a  had 
been  heard  at  these  concerts— that  of  the  Cold 
Genius  in  the  '  Frost  Scene '  of  '  King  Arthi 
It  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  making  us 

Suainted  with  those  magnificent  monuments  of 
le  giant  of  English  coinpoeers, '  Let  the  dreadful 
Engines."  'Thy  Geniue,  lol'  '  Yo  twice  ten 
hundred  Deities,'  'Hark,  my  Daridcar.'  In  the 
short  course  of  one  season  he  revived  them  all.  and 
o  «ng  them  with  unabated  applause 
ing  DO  more.  Bartlemaa'a  execution 
was  tDat  of  his  time  and  school,  and  confined 
chiefly  to  written  divisions ;  his  own  onuunents 
were  few,  simple,  and  chaste,  and  always  in  strict 
keeping  with  the  feeling  of  the  air  in  which  they 
were  introduced.  The  tstter  yean  of  his  life 
were  embittered  by  disease  which  be  vainly 
stra)tgled  against.  Ho  died  April  15,  1811,  and 
was  buried  in  the  claisteiH  of  Weatminater.  His 
epitaph  is  by  Dean  Iceland.  Ha  formed  a  large 
and  valuable  musical  library,  which  was  sold  by 
auction  by  White  of  Storey's  Gate,  shortly  after 
his  ileatL  iHarmonieon.  1830;  ifoii/fi  uf  Ancient 
ConetrU;  Prieatt  Smreti.)  [E.  F.  R.] 

BABTLETT,  John,  an  English  mundao  of 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  oeutory.  He  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  'A  Book  of  Ayna,  with  a 
TripUcitie  of  Muaicke,  whereof  the  First  Part  is 
fijr  the  Luta  or  Orphuion,  and  Viola  da  Gamba, 
and  4  Parts  to  Sing :  tha  Second  Part  is  for 
1  Trebles:,  (o  nng  to  the  Late  and  Viole :  The 
Third  Part  is  for  tha  Lute  and  one  Voyce, 
and  tha  Viole  di  Gamba,'  1606.  It  is  dedicated 
In  the  '  Bight  Honourable  his  siugnlar  gnod  Lord 
and  Maister,   Sir  Edward   Soymore.'    Bartlett 
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look   his   degne  as  Has.  Bae.  at  Oxfccd  is 
itia.    (Wood,  AtheiM  Ozon.;  BimhsnU,  M 

Mad.)  [E.  F.  B.] 

BARTOUm.  ViNcmiO,  averygDod  kbbu\ 

soprano,    appeared    in   London,   1 781,   in   'B 

Convito,*  a  comio  opaia  by  Bertoni.    In  the 

next  seaaou  he  loA.  part  in  '  L'  Olin^uade,'  a 

pastjocio ;    and  in   1 784  he  sang  in  Anlbai'i 

'Issipile'  and  'Due  Gemelle,'  and  the  'Doao- 

foonte '  of  Bertoni.     He  sang  also  in  the  Coo- 

memoration  of  Handel  in  Westminster  Abbey 

that  year,  and  in  1786  we  find  him  still  iaLoa- 

don,  performing  in  Tarchi's  '  Virginia.'    Be  ma 

singing  with  auocess  at  Caasel  in  1791.      [J.  U-] 

BARYTON,    also   Viou   di   BABDOCt  or 

BoBDOiri.  Sordon«istheItali*ntbr'dioiM,'sad 

Leopold  MovW 

in    his   'Viiilia- 


metal-striIIg^■a 
suggestive  of  ttB 
hum  of  the  lies. 
ThaBarylos,s 
stringed    iiutra- 


ba,pUyad»ilfc» 
bow,  wasiniwenf 
to  tha  end  of  Uu 
iSth  century,  bit 
owing  probabljU 


mechan  iam  and  to 


rendered  it  snfil 
for  use  in  orchi*' 
Iral  playing,  ia 
now  entirely  «■ 
Bolete.  Its  ts 
was  very  b" 
hollowed  ont,  a 
/  open  at  ths  tw 

\  It     was   u--™ 

mounted 

I  siioraaveni    . 

'  strings,  stretdi 

over   the   fin; 

botvd.andplq 

on  with  the  bn 

while   Ihs  n 

Btrii^s,    niTJ 

In  number  from  nine  to  twenty-four,  and  runii 

underneath  the  (inuerbo:ird,  were  pinched  wi 

the  thumb  of  tha  left  hand,  and  acted  *t  ** 

same  time  as  sympathetic  strings.     Tlie  a 

were  tuned  as  follows : — 
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Leopold  Monrt  oooBidered  it  one  of  the  lovelieflt 
of  imtriiiDaDti;  and  when  we  hear  that  Haydn 
fir  a  ooodderable  time  taied  hard  to  learn  to 
liUy  H^  we  mut  regret  ita  heing  now  bo  entirely 
flci^eeted. 

C.  F.  Pohl,  m  his  Biography  of  Haydn  (Berlin, 
1^75)1  gi^v  Qi  the  following  notioea  oonceming 
tiiebiZTtoii. 

I.  Ibken:— M.  Feldlen  (1656),  H.  Kramer 
(1714),  D.  A.  Stadhnann  (1732),  J.  Stadlmann 
(1750),  ill  of  Vienna ;  Joachim  Tielke  at  Ham- 
lmg{i6S6),  maker  of  the  fine  specimen  in  the 
8.  Eeoiiiigtoii  Museom,  firom  which  oar  cnt  ia 
taken;  and  Andreaa  Stainer,  of  Ahaom  in  the 
TjTfA  (1660). 

I.  Perfeimen:— M.  A.  Berti,  Viemia  (1721- 
1740);  Signor  Fairant^  London  (1744);  AbeU, 
I«Aa  (1759-87).  Anton  Kraft,  Karl  Franz 
and  Andreas  lidl,  members  of  Prinoe  Esterhazy's 
private  band  under  Haydn  (lidl  played  in  con- 
Qorti  in  England  in  1776);  Friedd,  member  of 
t]»  njiX  band  at  Berlin  at  the  end  of  the  last 
and  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Fauner 
(1794)  ^  V.  Hauschka  (1795-1823)  are  named 
aiaooomplished  amateur-performers. 

3.  CaapoBeri : — Niemecz,  L.  Tomasini  and  A. 
Knft  of  Bsterhaz,  Wend  Pichl,  Ferd.  Paer, 
Wfligl  aad  Eybler,  all  of  Vienna ;  and  last^  but 
>ot  Isatt^  Haydn.  Pohl  enumerates  no  less  than 
'75  ompositions  of  Haydn*s  for  the  instrument ; 
TiL6  Ihxets  for  two  barytons,  i a  Sonatas  for 
BMyton  and  violonoello,  1 2  Divertimenti  for  two 
"^rjUmg  and  bass,  1 25  Divertimenti  for  baiyton, 
▼ioU  and  violonoello ;  17  so-called  Cassations ;  3 
^^^'ootttos  for  haryton  with  accompaniment  of 
two  Tiolins  and  baas.  [P.  D.] 

BARYTON  (Ital.  Baryton;  Fr.  Easfe-TailU, 

(^oteerdant).     The  male  voice  intermediate  to 

tfas  base  and  the  tenor.    The  compound  BapCa* 

WW  a^nifies  'of  heavy  amftre,'— in  this  in- 

^^^>»,  in  rdation  to  the  tenor.    It  is  therefore  a 

f^aDMoer ;  for,  however  close  their  approximation 

tt  oompasB)  the  quality  of  what  is  now  understood 

vj  ihe  baiyton  voice  unmistakeably  marks  it  as 

a  high  baa,  not  a  low  tenor.    The  recognition 

tf  this  important  £act  is  manifest  in  the  works 

«  (he  majority  of  modem  composers;     One  in- 

^anee  out  of  manv  will  suffice.    The  principal 

{vtin  Mendelssohn's  oratorio  'Elijah*  ranges 

frDQ  the  C  in  the  baas  stave  to  the  F  above  it, 

J^T  nrely  descending  below  the  former  note. 

omg^aa  it  might  be  with  perfect—or  too  much— 

•^•t  by  »  low  tenor,  it  would  obviously  lose  all 

^  dignity  and  breadth.    Since  the  production  of 

*«art's  *NoDe  di  Kgaro'  and  'Don  Giovanni' 

tta  baiyton  voice  has  found  much  favour  with 

^■■poiaB,  and   been   cultivated    with    unpre- 

^tdoited  success.     Innumerable  principal  parts 

we  been  written  for  it;  and  not  to  speak  of 

Artists  of  this  class  still  before  the  public,  the 

laoea  of  Bartleman  in  England,  of  Ambrogetti 

n  Italy,  and  of  Martin  in  France,  are  historical. 

tl^J.  [J.  H.] 

^  BA8EVI,  Abeako,  a  learned  Florentine  mn- 
iUan,  founder  and  proprietor  of  the  musical 
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periodical  'Aimonia*  and  of  its  continuation 
'  Boccherini,'  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Society  del  Quartette/  which  has  done  much  to 
introduce  German  musio  into  Italy.  Basevi  is 
the  composer  of  two  operas*  *  Bomuda  ed  Ease- 
lino/  pixMluoed  at  the  Teatoo  Alfieri  in  March 
1840,  and  'Enrico  Odoardo'  at  the  Pergola  in 
1847 ;  the  author  of  theoretical  works  on  music^ 
of  a  treatise  '  Sulla  divinazione,*  and  a  '  Studio 
delle  opwe  di  G.  Verdi,  1859.'  [F.  G.] 

BASnJ,  or  BASILY,  DoMXinco  Andkba, 
chapel-master  at  Loreto  in  the  middle  of  last 
century.  He  died  in  1775.  Santini^s  collection 
contained  works  by  him ;  and  a  set  of  twenty- 
four  studies  of  his  for  the  clavier,  entitled 
'  Musica  universale/  etc.  was  printed  by  Aless- 
andri  of  Venice,  and  is  not  without  merit.  His 
son  Fbanoesoo  was  bom  in  1766,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  &ther  the  boy  was  sent  to  Home 
and  became  a  scholar  of  Jannacohi.  While 
still  young  he  was  made  chapel  •  master  at 
Foligno.  His  first  appearance  in  opera  was 
at  Milan,  in  'La  bella  incogrnita,'  when  he 
was  twentv-two.  For  Bome  he  wrote  'La 
Locandiera  (17P9);  for  Florence  'Achille  nell* 
assedio  di  Troja'  (1798)  and  the  'Bitomo 
d*Ulysse'  (1799),  and  for  Venice  'Antigono.* 
Later  he  became  chapd-master  at  Macenta, 
and  wrote  a  large  number  of  comio  operas  for 
Venice,  not  all  equally  succeesriil.  He  then 
made  a  rich  marriage,  which  enabled  him  to 
give  up  work,  but  the  marriage  turned  out 
unhappy,  and  after  a  separation,  in  1816,  he 
returned  to  his  former  post  at  Loreto.  For 
the  San  Carlo  at  Naples  Basili  composed  an 
oratorio,  '  Sansone,'  in  which  Lablache  sang  the 
chief  part.  A  requiem  which  he  had  written 
for  Jannaconi  wasperformed  on  March  23, 1816, 
at  the  Apostles*  Church  in  Bome.  In  1827  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Conservatorio  at 
Milan,  where  it  was  his  fortune  to  refuse 
admission  to  Verdi.  In  August  1837  he  was 
called  to  Bome  to  take  the  place  of  chapel- 
master  at  St.  Peter's,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Fioravanti,  and  remained  there  till  his  own  death 
on  March  25,  1850.  While  at  Bome  he  was 
made  very  unhappy  by  his  inability  with  the 
means  at  his  disposal  to  perform  the  great 
masterpieces  of  old  Italian  church  music.  If 
supported  in  his  wish  a  great  revival  misrht 
have  been  accomplished,  but  with  Basili  the 
last  hope  of  a  resurrection  of  Italian  church 
music  has  perished,  a  doom  which  neither  Bos- 
sini  nor  Verdi — whose  style  the  rigid  Bnsili 
would  hardly  have  approved-'have  done  much  to 
avert.  In  addition  to  many  operas,  besides  those 
already  named,  and  much  church  music,  Basili 
composed  symphonies  in  the  style  of  Haydn,  one 
of  which  used  often  to  be  played  at  Brasseli 
under  F^tis'  conducting,  and  always  with  great 
applause,  [F.  G.] 

BASS.  (Ger.  Pom;  Fr.  £aM«;  IXaL  BaMo.) 
The  lower  or  grave  part  of  the  musical  system, 
as  contradistinguished  firom  the  treble,  which  :t 
the  high  or  acute  part.    The  limits  of  the  two 
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«re  generanj  raiher  vague,  but  middle  C  U  tlie 
practical  division  between  tJiem.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  spell  the  word  'base*;  but  this 
proceeds  from  a  mistake.  'Bass*  derives  its 
jform  from  the  French  or  Italian,  though  ulti- 
mately from  the  Greek  06ffi$  in  its  sense  of 
foundation  or  support,  the  bass  being  that  which 
supports  the  harmonv*  In  former  times  this 
was  much  more  obvious  than  it  is  now,  when 
a  single  bass  line  represented  a  whole  pieoe,  and 
an  aooompanyist  was  satisfied  with  the  ad(Htion 
of  figures,  from  which  he  deciphered  the  rest  of 
the  harmony  without  having  it  written  out  in 
full.  The  importance  of  melody,  which  is  a 
development  of  more  modem  styles^  has  some- 
what obliterated  this  impression,  and  music 
seems  to  meet  people  now-a-days  to  depend 
more  upon  the  upper  part  than  to  rest  upon  the 
lower.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BASS  ifl  also  the  loweit  or  deepest  of  male 
voices. 

By  the  old  masters  those  notes  of  the  bass  voice 
only  were  employed  which  could  be  placed  on  the 
bass  stave^  eleven  in  number.  By  the  modems 
this  compass  has  been  largely  extended,  chiefly 
upwards.  For  whereas  even  the  employment  of 
the  lower  E  is  now  exceptional,  and  that  of  the 
D  below  it  most  rare,  its  double  octave,  and 
even  the  F  and  FS  above  it,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  called  into  requisition,  even  in  choral 
music.  Examples  dating  even  as  far  back  as  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  point  to  the  existence  of 
bass  voices  of  extraordinary  extent.  The  Ser- 
vices (intended  for  choral  perfomutnoe)  of  Blow 
and  his  contemporaries  abound  in  deep  notes; 
and  in  a  solo  Anthem,  '  They  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  shijps,'  composed  no  doubt  for  an  excep- 
tional performer,  Mr.  Qoetling,  of  His  Majesty's 
Chapel  Royal,  as  well  as  for  a  special  00- 
casion — the  escape  of  King  Ghsiles  U  and  the 
Duke  of  York  from  shipwreck — Purcell  has 
employed  repeatedly  both  the  lower  D  and  the 
£  two  octaves  and  a  tone  above  it.  Handel 
however  has  employed  a  still  more  extended 
compass.  In  a  song  for  Polifemo,  '  Nel  Africano 
solve,*  from  his  early  Acis  and  Galatea,  is  the 
foUowiog  passage^  quoted  by  Chrysander  (Handel, 
L  344)  :— 


fe^'^V^Sg^ 


T. 


M 


T 


^ 


te 


A  oontemporaary  singer.  Bosom,  might  by  all  ao- 
oounts  have  sung  these  passages — the  groups  of 
high  notes  in  the  third  or  fals^to  register. 

No  theosy  resting  on  difiOvence  of  pitch  will 
account  fior  such  passages.  If  the  church-pitch 
of  the  TTth  century  was  lower  than  that  of  our 
own  time,  the  lower  notes  emjdoyed  in  them  bo- 
oome  still  more  astonishing  to  us  than  they  an 
already;  if  (as  is  probable  if  not  certain)  that 
pitch  was  higher  than  our  own,  the  higher  notes 
will  stand  in  the  same  predicament.  The  un- 
questionably greater  compass  of  the  basses,  and 


BASS. 

even  tenon^  of  former  times,  is  however  ex- 
plained by  the  fiMst,  that  iudidous  training, 
while  it  increases  the  intensity  and  flexibility, 
and  improves  the  quality  and  equality  of  a 
voice,  diminishes  its  compass.  Voices  of  exten- 
siverangearerarely  homogeneous;  and  Huaxtimbn 
or  quality  is  generally  found  io  be  in  inveiBe 
ratio  to  their  extent.  More  than  one  passage 
in  Milton,  beyond  doubt  a  competent  judge,  in- 
dicates the  existence,  at  any  rate  in  ItiJy,  of 
considerable  vocal  skill  even  in  the  17th century; 
and  if  half  that  has  come  down  to  us  reqteotiog 
the  aconnplishments  of  Balthazar  Fbbbi  be  true^ 
one  singer  at  least  flourished  in  the  first  half  of 
that  century  of  extraordinary  skill.  But  prior  to 
the  end  of  it,  when  the  first  Italian  schooU  were 
opened  at  Bologna  under  Pibtooohi,  mngingt  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  was  an  art,  skill  in 
which  was  confined  to  a  small  number  of  per- 
sons, and  instruction  in  which  had  not  extenided 
beyond  the  land  of  its  origin.  It  is  not  extraor- 
dinary therefore  that  in  the  North  of  Europe 
very  extensive — ^in  other  words,  untrained — ^vodces 
existed  in  the  17th  century  in  greater  number 
than  now. 

The  intensity  or  power  of  the  bass  voice  is  due  to 
the  same  causes  as  that  of  the  tenor,  the  contralto^ 
the  soprano,  or  indeed  of  any  other  wind-instm- 
ment---the  capacity  and  fi-ee  action  of  the  ap- 
paratus by  which  it  collects  and  ejects  air — in 
the  human  body,  the  lungs.  Its  'volume*  de- 
pends on  the  capacity  of  the  pharynx,  the  cavity 
at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  between  the  root  <x 
the  tongue  and  the  veil  of  the  palate,  the  part 
of  the  vocal  mechanism  most  easily  open,  to 
inspection.  As  with  all  well-endowed  vocalists^ 
the  jaw  of  the  bass  is  generallv  wide,  the 
tongue  laige,  the  teeth  simdl,  and  the  mouth 
capable  of  easy  expansion.  The  bass  singer  ii 
generally  above,  as  the  tenor  is  generally  below, 
the  middle  height. 

The  bass  voice  is  of  three  kinds ;  tbe  Sam 
profondOf  the  Bomo  ecmtanie,  and  the  BaryUm, 
To  these  may  be  added  the  altogether  ex- 
ceptional Contra-BcMOj  standing  in  the  same 
rdation  to  the  Bauo  profondo  as  the  inatrumeat 
so  called  does  to  the  violoncello.  This  voice, 
found,  or  at  least  cultivated  only  in  Russia,  b  by 
special  training  made  to  descend  with  fiftdlity  to 

C  below  the  bass  stave,  ^        ,  and  even  two^ 


three,  and  four  notes  lower. 

The  B(u»o  profondo  and  the  Bono  ecmUmte  are 
distinguished  rather  by  their  quality  than  their 
compass ;  that  of  both  extending  occasionally 
from  the  E  flat  below  the  bass  stave  to  the  F 
above  it.  This  possible  compass  is  frequentiy  in- 
creased by  a  thund  register,  or  falsetto,  of  a  quali^ 
wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  first  or  second. 
The  English  male  counter-tenor  is  in  gmenl 
a  bass  whose  second  and  third  registers  have 
been  cultivated  exciusivelv,  always  to  tbe  de- 
terioration, sometimes  to  the  destraction,  of  the 
first. 

The  employment  of  basses  and  baiTtms  m 
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priBctiMl  chanoten  on  the  opentie  ■teffe^  tiuragh 
fraqnent  only  nnoe  tlie  Utter  part  of  the  last 
tmtiary,  datee  from  a  much  eanier  epoch.  In- 
ftanof  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  operas  of 
Lolly  and  his  unitaton,  native  and  foreign.  Its 
sobeeqnently  increased  frequency  may  etOl  be 
attribvted  to  the  JPrenoh,  with  whom  dramatic 
propriety,  in  opera,  has  always  taken  precedence 
of  musical  eflbct.  Clock  and  his  oontemporazy 
PioBJnnij  whose  laurelB  were  chiefly  gatiiered  on 
tiie  Fraach  stage,  both  employ  this  cuiss  of  voice 
laigely:  bat  it  first  assumed  its  still  greater  im- 
poctanoe  in  the  operas  of  Mosart,  who  would  seem 
to  hnve  been  the  first  composer  to  recognise  the 
fret  that  the  baiyton  or  higher  bass  is  the  avenge 
and  thereibra  typical,  voice  of  man.  To  the  pio- 
nrimmne  given  Ixyth  to  the  bass  and  tiie  buyton 
voice  in  his  later  operas  he  was  doubtless  uxged 
by  n  variety  of  caosei^  not  the  least  being  a 
paonty  of  competent  tenon  in  the  oompanies 
fior  which  he  had  to  write.  To  this  however 
most  be  added  the  dedine,  in  number,  ezoel- 
Isnce,  and  popularity,  of  the  class  of  voMdists 
of  which  Fannelli  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type ;  and  (closely  connected  with  this)  to  an 
increased  craving  for  dramatic  e£foot>  only  at- 
tainable by  the  employment  of  basses  and  bary- 
icoM,  among  whom  as  a  rule— liable  however  to 
splendid  exceptions — nnging  adon  have  always 
been  found  in  the  greatest  excellence  and  num- 
ber. This  change  in  the  once  estabhshed  order 
of  things  has  not  been  brought  about  without 
nrotestw  A  distinguished  amateur,  the  Earl  of 
Mount- Edgecumbe,  whose  'Musicid  Beminis- 
cencee'  embody  an  account  of  the  Italian  Opera 
in  Kngland  firam  1773  to  1834,  says^  in  reference 
to  it: — 'The  generality  of  voices  are  (now) 
hassns,  which»  for  want  of  better,  are  thrust  up 
into  serious  operas  where  they  used  only  to 
oocnpy  the  last  place,  to  the  manifest  injury  of 
melmfy,  and  total  subversion  ot  harmony,  in 
which  the  lowest  part  is  their  peculiar  province. 
Tliese  new  stngers  are  called  by  the  novel  appella- 
tion of  hatto  eantanie  (which  by-the-bye  is  a  kind 
of  apology,  and  an  acknowledgment  that  they 
ought  not  to  sing),  and  take  the  lead  in  operas 
wiUi  as  much  propriety  as  if  the  double-baas 
were  to  do  so  in  the  oroibestra,  and  play  the  part 
of  the  first  fiddle.  A  bass  voice  is  too  unbend- 
ing and  deficient  in  sweetness  for  single  songs, 
and  fit  only  for  those  of  inferior  character,  or 
of  the  bufiTo  style.  In  duettos  it  does  not  coalesce 
«o  wdl  with  a  fbmale  voices  on  account  of  the 
too  great  distance  between  them,  and  in  fuller 
pieces  the  ear  cannot  be  satisfied  without  some 
good  intermediate  voices  to  fill  op  the  interval, 
and  complete  the  hannony.'  And  he  adds  in  a 
Bote^  *  It  has  always  sorpnsed  me  that  the  prin- 
dpal  diararten  in  two  <^  Mozart*s  operas  should 
hnve  been  written  lor  basses,  namely,  Oount 
Ahnnviva  and  Don  Qiovanni,  both  of  which 
■eem  partioolariy  to  want  the  more  lively 
tones  it  a  tenor ;  and  I  can  account  for  it  in  no 
other  wise  than  by  sopposing  they  were  written 
for  some  particular  singer  who  had  a  bass  voice, 
for  he  has  done  so  in  no  other  imrtance,*    In 
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making  this  last  assertion  the  venerable  writer 
forgot  or  ignored  Mozart's  'Gosl  fim  tutte,* 
'Die  Zauberflote,'  and  'Die  Entfiihrung  aus 
dem  Serail,*  in  all  of  which  basses  are  employed 
for  principal  characters.  His  argument,  how- 
ever,  though  ingenious,  is  based  on  an  assump- 
tion unjustified  ^  and  unjustifiable  by  either 
theocy  or  practice — that  melody  inevitably 
occupies^  or  is  only  efieotive  in,  an  upper  part. 
The  example  of  Momrt»  which  he  so  severely 
denounces,  has  been  followed  largely  bv  Bos- 
sini  and  all  the  operatic  composers  01  later 
times.  In  the  majority  of  their  operas  hassi 
canUuiH  appear  in  large  numbers,  without  any 
'kind  of  apology/  and  persons  who  'ought 
not  to  sing'  do  so,  greatiy  to  the  enhancement 
of  dramatic  efifoct  and  the  pleasuie  of  their 
hearers.    [Babtton.]  [J.  H.] 

BASS-BAB,  an  oblong  piece  of  wood,  fixed 
lengthwise  inside  the  beUy  of  the  various  instru- 
ments belonging  to  the  violin-taibe,  running  in 
the  same  direction  with  the  strings,  below  the 
G  string,  and  acting  as  a  beam  or  g^er  to 
strengthen  the  bell^  against  the  pressure  of  the 
left  foot  of  the  bridge^  as  the  sound-post  does 
against  that  of  the  right  foot.  It  is  the  only 
essential  part  of  the  instrument  which,  owing  to 
the  gradual  elevation  of  the  pitch,  has  had  to 
undergo  an  alteration  since  Stradivari's  time. 
Tbrtini  states,  in  the  year  1754,  that  the  tension 
of  the  strings  on  a  violin  was  equal  to  a  weight 
of  63  lbs.,  while  now-a-days  it  is  calculated  at 
more  than  80  lbs.  This  enormous  increase  of 
pressure  requires  for  the  belly  a  proportionate 
addition  of  bearing-power,  and  this  could  only 
be  given  by  strengthening  the  bass-bar,  which 
has  been  done  by  giving  it  a  slight  additional 
depth  at  the  centre,  and  adding  considerably 
to  its  length.  In  consequence  of  this  we  hardly 
ever  find  in  an  old  instrument  the  original  bass- 
bar  of  the  maker,  just  as  rarely  as  the  original 
sound-post  or  bridge,  all  of  which,  however, 
can  be  made  as  well  by  any  experienced  living 
violin-maker  as  by  the  original  Stradivari  or 
AmatL  [P.  D.} 

BASS  CLABINET,  an  instrument  of  the 
same  construction  as  the  ordinazy  darinet,  but 
speaking  an  octave  lower.  The  one  most  gen- 
erally lued  is  that  in  Bb,  but  Wagner  writes  for 
one  m  A,  and  a  third  in  C  has  l^en  employed. 
They  are  all  slow-speaking  hollow-toned  in- 
struments, rather  wantmf  in  power.  The  cUrinet 
quality  is  less  marked  than  in  the  acuter  forms 
of  the  instrument^  insomuch  that  they  more  re- 
semble an  organ  pipe  of  bourdon  tone.  Meyer- 
beer, firam  his  friendship  with  Sax,  who  paid 
particular  attention  to  ttiis  instrument^  has  in- 
troduced it  in  his  operas  and  other  works.  In 
the  fifth  sot  of  'The  Huguenots'  there  is  a  fine 
dedamatofy  pasnge  for  it  in  Bb,  exhibtting  its 
extreme  lower  oompasi :— 


SAS8  CLARINET. 
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Id  (ha  Con>a*tioTi  Manh  of  the  '  Pn^hMe'  it 
ttktm   the  melody,  and  in  Aabar's  ExbibiUoD 

Mareh  two  anch  ingtrumenta  are  employed.  It  ii 
written  in  the  treble  or  tenor  clef,  the  latter  being 
better,  aa  aaaimilatrng  its  ^lart  to  thftt  for  the 
baaaoon.  Although  oocaaionallj  of  value  for  pro- 
ducing eiceptiooal  effects,  it  doee  not  pnoeot  any 
great  advuitageB  for  ordieattal  uae.  [W.H.S.] 
BASS  CLEF.  The  well-known  mark  of  the 
bus  *tM'  -  is  k  modification  of  the  letter  F,  which 
clef,  haa  in  the  courae  of  centuriea  vrived 

■t  ita  present  >hape.  in  the  awne  way  that  the 
0  and  C  have  altered  thdr  fomu. 

The  eftriy  «ub-divi«oa  of  the  graver  male 
T<aoei  ii  atteated  by  the  variety  of  poaitiona  on 
the  atave  occupied  by  the  ban  or  F  clef.  Siuce 
the  beginning  of  the  iSth  century  thia  clef  (for 
whatever  variety  of  baaa  voice)  haa  occupied 
the  fourth  line  exclusively.  Up  to  that  period 
ita  oooarionjil  position  on  tlia  Ihtrd  line  Sj 
indicated  that  the  muaic  following  it  wu  for  the 
baryton  voice ;  the  stave  to  initiated  being 
called  the  baiyton  slave.  At  a  itill  earlier 
epoch  the  baaa  clef  was  Branetimea  placed  on  the 
fifth  lin^  ^= .  This  biufo  prt>fonde  itaTS, 
wluch  makes  room  for  two  more  notes  below 
than  can  be  placed  on  the  bass  sta.ve  proper,  ia 
used  (among  others)  by  L.  Loasius  in  hia  'Paal- 
modia'  (Witlonbach,  1579),  and  more  recently 
by  Praetorius  in  hii  'Canliones  Sscrae'  (Ham- 
boig,  1611).  It  does  not  seem  however  at  any 
time  to  have  met  with  geneial  favour.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  baryton  stave  was  much  em- 
ployed, not  only  for  ohoral  mono,  but  for  solos, 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Some 
of  Purcell's  songs  (e.  g.  '  Let  the  dreadful  en- 
ginea')  in  the  'Orphoua  Britannicua^  an  written 

ri  it,  and  with  reason,  for  it  takes  in,  with 
ud  of  a  ungls  Ic^er-linG,  the  entire  oompaa 
employed,  from  the  lower  A  to  the  upper  F, 
[Clef.]  [J.  H.] 

BASS-DRUH.     This  b  the   krgeat  of  all 

dcdiesbaa.     [Dbuv,  3.]  [V.  de  P.] 

BASS  FLUTE.  There  wcro  in  former  times 
four  forms  of  the  flute  k  bee  or  flageolet,  the 
lowest  bdng  the  baM  flute,  and  the  othara 
lespeotively  tonor,  idto,  and  desont  flutes.  These 
•re  now  all  but  disused.  A  bass  flute  still  exists, 
thoi^h  it  is  rarely  heard,  and  is  not  written  for 
hj  any  oompoaar  of  eminenoe.  It*  oomp^  is 
frcm  6   [     Qpwatda.     In  older  formi  of  the 
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Baaa-flote,  to  king  the  monthpieoe  witUn  teadi 
of  the  filler  bole*  the  tabe  was  bent,  and  »■ 
turned  xpen  itselC  as  in  the  BaMoonj  but  as 
made  bjSoehm  it  resemblsa  an  odinarv  flute  <jl 

The  Basa-flute  requires  a  gmt  de»l  of  breath. 


BASS  TRUMPET.    [Tbokbohi.] 
BASS  TUBA.    The  loweat  of  the 

BASSANI,  GliOTAim  'Battjvta,  an  eminent 
violin-player  and  compoear,  was  hora  at  Padua 
about  1657.  He  lived  f<n'  some  years  at 
Bologna  aa  conductor  of  the  cstbedml-muiic, 
and  from  1685  In  a  umilar  position  at  Ferran, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  ^Aocadenua  della 
Morte.'  He  was  also  made  a  member,  and  in 
168)  'principe'  of  the  'Accademia  d^  tllar 
monici'  of  Bologna.  From  i6Sa  to  1710  ha 
published  six   operaa  and  thirly-one  vooal  and 


one,   two,   or  three    vcrices   with    1 
and  two  seta  of  sonatas  for  two  violins  with 
baaa — a  complete  list  is  given  by  F^tis.    Tbesa 
works,  copies  of  which  are  now  very  rare,  lie 
said  to  be  written  in  a  noble  pathetic  a^ls, 
and  to  be  marked  by  good  and  correct  wotk- 
manship.     Kent  borrowed  from  them  largely. 
Amraigit  others  the  chorus  '  Thy  righteoDinea^' 
in  his  enthem  'Lord  what  love,'  is  taken  bva 
Bassani's   MagniJicat   in   G   mimK'   with   vsrr 
slight  allention.    The  'Hallelujahs'  in  'Hearkoi 
unto  this'   are  transcribed  note  for  note  from 
Baaaani's  'Alma  Mater,'     But  Kent  was  a  ssd 
apwopriator. 
Baasani  died  at  Ferrw*  tn  1716.    It  Is  gn- 
erally   believed,    though   not   uso- 
lutely  picved,  that  Coralli  was  bis 
pupil.  [P.  D.1 

BASSET-HORN  (Fr.  C<^  di  Bat- 
tttU ;  ItaL  Corac  di  Battttto ;  Gem. 
Soucf&om).  A  tenor  clarinet  stand- 
ing in  F,  fiimiahed  with  additional 
low  keys  anil  a  prolonged  bore,  en- 
abling tt  to  reach  the  octave  C,  whid 
ia  equivalent  to  F  below  the  bsM 

clef  ^-yj-  With  the  exocptica 
of  the  lost  four  semitonea  thus  add- 
ed, the  iostroment  is  in  all  reqiecti 
a  clarinet,  and  the  neceaary  traas- 

C'tion  will  be  found  under  that 
ling.  These  four  notes  are  ob- 
tained by  means  of  long  keys  woiled 
by  the  thumb  of  the  right  bani^ 
which,  in  the  ordinary  olaiinet,  hi* 
no  other  fnnction  besides  that  of  sop- 
porting  the  instrumant.  For  eon- 
venienoe  of  >i*n*Tliwg^  the  iaatrumtfit 
has   been   made   in   various    eurred 

q  shapes ;  with  a  bend  either  betwesB 

the  right  and  left  hands,  or  in  tbs 

upper  purt  just  bdow  the  moutlipiece.    OecasiiW- 


BASSETHOEN. 

ftlly  it  IiM  been  made  with  a  bore  abraptlj  bent 
on  itself  like  that  of  the  baaKxm.  Its  compass  is 
more  extensive  than  even  the  clarinet,  and  its 
tone  fuller  and  more  reedy. 

Mozart  is  the  ocmiposer  who  has  written  most 
for  this  instrument.  In  one  great  work,  his 
'Kequiem,*  it  replaces  the  darinet,  there  being 
indepoident  parts  &r  two  j^layers.  Perhaps  the 
finest  instance  of  its  use  is  in  the  opening  of  the 
'Beoordare.*  In  his  opera  'Clemenza  di  Tito' 
H  ifl  also  emploved,  and  a  fine  obbligato  is 
allotted  to  it  in  Uie  song  'Non  piu  di  fieri.*  In 
his  chamber  musio  there  are  often  parts  for  two 
or  even  three  bassethoms. 

MendelaBohn  has  also  written  for  it,  especially 
two  oonoert-pieoes  for  clarinet  and  bassethom, 
op.  113  and  114,  intended  to  be  played  by  the 
Barmanns^  ikther  and  son,  with  pianoforte  ao- 
eompaniment.  Other  composers  have  occasion* 
ally  employed  it,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
it  has  never  taken  so  prominent  a  place  in  or^ 
chestral  musio  as  its  fine  tone  and  fiusility  of 
execotion  entitle  it  to  hold.  It  is  often  connised 
with  the  Cob  anolais,  or  English  horn,  which 
is  an  oboe  of  similar  pitch  to  the  Basset- 
ham.  fW.  H.  S.] 

BASSE,  Luioi,  bom  at  Pesaio  1766,  died  at 
Dresden  1825.  An  eminent  baritone  singer, 
first  i^peared  on  the  stage  in  women's  parts  at 
the  age  of  thirteen;  a  pupil  of  Laschi  at 
Florence.  In  1784  he  went  to  Prague,  where 
he  made  a  great  reputation,  especially  in  Paisi- 
eUo's  <Re  Teodoio,^and  'Barbiere  di  Siviglia,' 
and  Martini's  'Corn  rara.'  Mozart  wrote  the 
part  of  Don  Juan  for  him.*  He  is  said  to  have 
asked  Mozart  to  write  him  another  air  in  place 
of  'Fin  clian  dal  vino'  in  Don  Juan,  but 
Moxart  replied  '  Wait  till  the  performance :  if 
the  air  is  not  applauded,  I  will  then  write  you 
another.'  A  hearty  encore  settled  the  question. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  induced  Mozart  to  re- 
write *La  ci  darem'  five  times  to  suit  him. 
But  these  stories  are  probably  mere  legends  of 
Moaart's  good  humour.  In  1806  Bassi  left 
Pragne  in  consequence  of  the  war.  For  some 
years  he  was  in  the  pay  of  Prince  Lobkowitz, 
Beethoven's  friend,  appearing  occasionally  in 
public  in  Vienna;  but  in  1814  he  returned  to 
PraguSj,  when  Weber  had  the  direction  of  the 
opera,  and  in  1815  was  called  to  Dresden  as 
a  member  of  the  Italian  company  there,  but 
tfbortly  afterwards  became  manager  of  the  opera 
instead,  and  died  there  in  1825.  Basd  was  gifted 
with  a  fine  voice,  even  throughout  the  register, 
a  prepoasessing  appearance;,  and  considerable 
dramatic  ability.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Kioolo  or  Yincenzo  BassL  [M.  G.  C] 

BASSIROK,  Philitfb,  a  native  of  the 
Ketherlands,  living  in  the  15th  century,  and 
oontemponury  with  Josauin  des  Pres.  Some  of 
hia  masses  were  printed  by  Petruod  of  Fossom- 
brone  in  1508.  [J.  R.  S.  B.] 
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BASSO  CONTINUO,  Babsk  Oortinue,  or 
simply  Ck>irTi2n70,  is  the  same  thing  as  our 
English  term  Thorough-Bass  in  its  original  and 
proper  signification,  as  may  be  seen  by  com> 
panson  of  English  with  foreign  works  where 
these  terms  occur.  For  instance,  in  the  score 
of  the  'Matth&us  Passion'  of  Bach  the  lowest  line 
in  the  accompaniments  of  the  choruses  is  for  the 
violoncellos  and  basses  and  'organ  e  continue,' 
for  the  two  latter  of  which  figures  are  added ; 
while  in  the  recitative  a  single  line  and  figures 
is  given  for  the  'oontinuo'  alone.  The  option 
of  Purcell's  '  Orpheus  Britannicus,'  published  in 
1698- 1 70a,  has  the  title  'A  ccAlection  of  choicest 
songs  for  i,  2,  and  3  voices,  with  symphonies  for 
vioUn  and  flutes  smd  a  thorough-bcuB  to  each 
song  figured  for  the  Oigan,  Harpsichord,  or 
Theorbo-Lute.'  The  origin  of  the  name  is  the 
same  in  both  cases,  as  it  is  the  bass  which  con- 
tinues or  goes  through  the  whole  piece,  from  which 
with  the  aid  of  figures  the  accompaniment  used 
to  be  played.  (For  complete  discussion  of  the 
subject  see  Thobough-Bass.)         [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BASSO  DI  CAMERA,  Italian  for  a  chamber- 
bass;  that  is,  a  small  double-baas,  such  as  is 
generally  used  by  double-bass  players  for  solo 
performances. 

BASSO  OSTINATO  is  the  same  as  the 
English  Gbodnd-Ba88,  which  see.  It  means  the 
continual  repetition  of  a  phrase  in  the  bass  part 
through  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  a  movement, 
upon  which  a  variety  of  harmonies  and  figures 
are  successively  built.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BASSOON  (Fr.  Basson,  Ital.  Fagotto,  Ger. 
Fagott).  A  wooden  double -reed  instrument  of 
eight-foot  tone.  The  English  and  French  names 
are  derived  firam  its  pitd^,  which  is  the  natural 
bass  to  the  oboe  and  other  reed  instruments; 
the  Italian  and  German  names  come  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  fiiggot  or  bundle  of  sticks. 

It  is  probably,  in  one  form  or  another,  of  great 
antiquity,  although  there  exists  drcumstantial 
evidence  of  its  discovery  by  Afranio,  a  Canon  of 
Ferrara.  This  occurs  in  a  work  by  the  inventor's 
nephew,  entitled  '  Introductio  in  Ghaldaicam  lin- 
guam,  mystica  et  cabalistica,  a  Theseo  Albonesio 
utriusque  juris  doctori,'  etc.  (Pavia,  1539).  It 
is  illustrated  by  two  rough  woodcuts,  and 
is  termed  'Descriptio  ao  simulacrum  Phagoti 
Afranii,*  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
author,  although  an  Italian,  did  not  realise  the 
etymological  origin  of  the  name.  A  class  of  in- 
struments named  bombards,  pommers,  or  brum- 
mers,  which  were  made  in  manv  keys,  seems 
to  have  been  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the 
bassoon.  Some  of  the  older  forms  are  well 
described,  with  representations  of  their  shape, 
in  the  'Metodo  complete  di  Fagotto'  of  Willent. 
Ther  possess  a  contnvanoe  which  does  not  exist 
at  the  present  day  on  any  reed,  though  it  some- 
what anticipates  the  'crooks'  and  'transposing 
slides'  of  brass  instruments.  Besides  the  holes 
to  be  stopped  by  the  fingers,  there  are  other 
intermediate  ap^ures  stopped  by  pegs,  and 
only  to  be  opened  in  certain  keys.    Mo  doubt 


in  tlia  older  style 

mxj   b»ve   been    lueful ;    bat  it  would    hftrdly 

kdapt  itaelf  to  the  rdpid   modnlBtiDiui   of  Ikt^ 

oompoKira. 

llie  BuBoon  U  an  inatrnment  irhioh  hw  tm- 
deotlj  originated  In  ■  fiirtaitoui  nuumer,  d«- 
Td(^«d  by  suaMadve  impn>v«m(aiti  nther  of  an 
empirical  than  of  a  thsoietlatl  n»(Qi« ;  hence  ita 
general  airangement  lui  not  materiallj  altered 
once  the  earliest  Biamplea.  Varioui  attempts 
have  been  made  to  give  gieater  aocuraoj  and 
completencM  to  ita  dngularlj  captioioiu  scale ; 
but  up  to  the  preeent  time  all  theee  leem  either 
to  have  diminiahed  the  flexibility  of  the  instni- 
ment  in  florid  panagea,  or  to  have  impured  it* 
pBOuliar  but  telling  and  oharacteriatia  tone. 
Almeorader  in  Germany  ia  credited  vitb  oertain 
improTcmenta,  bot  one  of  the  beat  of  theee  efbrta 
at  reconiteiietion  waa  ahown  in  the  EihiUtion  rf 
1851  by  Craneliua  Ward,  and  it  baa  already  bUen 
entirely  into  dlaitae.  Hence  baaaotmt  by  tbedder 
makera  aro  generally  pTefnred  to  newer  apoci- 
meoB,  and  thqr  theran  alone  reasmble  itringed 
among  wind  inatrumenta.  Hoae  of  Savary  espe- 
dally  are  in  great  reqnaat,  and  command  higb 
prices.  Tho  oopiea  of  tbeae  made  by  Samme  in 
thia  country  are  not  far  inferior  to  them,  though 
tliey  lack  the  particular  sweetneas  and  aiuging 
tone  of  the  French  maker. 

The  compaaa  is  from  riit«en-fiiot  Bb  to  Ab 

in  the  treble  B   ^   |^_fcjj  ' 

The  upper  limit  haa  been 
ifTeatly  raised  in  modem 
■-- * "     by    additicmal 


t  fact  which 


i  F  above  the 
Ab  referred  to,  can  be 
readied.  Tlie  natural  acaJe 
is  however  that  nuied,  the 
notes  above  Ab  b^ng  un-  ' 
cert^  and  somewhat  dif- 
lenmt  In  quality  from  tboae 

Like  the  oboe,  of  which  It 
is  the  baas,  the  baaaooo  gives 

tho  oonseoutiva  h '-    ' 

an  open  pipe,  a  ___. 
Helmholti  has  ihown  n 
toatically  to  depend   on   its 
oonical  bore. 

It  ooosists  of  five  pieces, 
named  respectively  the  crook, 
I,  butt,  loi  *  ' 
These,  v 
gethar,  form  a  taoUow  oone 
about  eight  feet  long,  tapering 
from  A  of  an  inch  at  the  reed 
to  1}  Wiea  at  the  bell  end. 
In  the  butt  joint  this  bore 
I*  bent  abruptly  back  upon 
itselt  both  seotlons  being 
pierced  in  the  same  block  of  wood,  and  ui 
at  the  lower  end  ;  the  prolongation  of  the  d< 
tube  beii^  in  general  stop^  by  means 


flattened  oval  ocsk.    Ha  whole  leogflt  of  tlu  fai- 

strument,  by  internal  meaaureAienl,  being  ninety. 
three  inohes,  abont  twelve  are  in  the  crocdi, 
thirty '  two  in  the  downward  branch,  and  1^ 
remaining  ftsty-nine  In  (he  aacending  jmsla. 
The  hel^t  it  thus  reduced  to  a  little  over  Ibar 
feet,  u3l  the  various  holes  are  brought  wlthlii 
rwh  of  the  Gngors.  They  would  still  bo  dtuated 
too  far  apart  f^  an  ordinary  liand  if  they  were 
not  pierced  obliquely ;  the  upper  hole  fm  each 
fbrennger  paaaing  opwards  In  the  nibstams  of 
the  wcxid,  and  those  for  the  third  or  ring-fingait 
passing  downwards  in  a  mmilar  way.  There  sie 
three  holca  in  the  wing  joint — ao  named  from 
a  projecting  wing  of  wood  intended  to  oontun 
them;  Uiree  others  on  the  boat  of  the  butt 
joint — to  be  cloaed  by  the  fiiat  three  fingtn  of 
the  left  and  right  hands  req>eotively ;  a  sinde 
hole  on  the  back  of  the  butt  joint,  fat  the 
thumb  of  the  right  hand ;  and  a  series  of  inteis 
looking  keyi  on  the  long  joiu^  producing  the 
loweat  note*  of  the  scale  by  means  of  tlie  left 
thnmb.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  inalni- 
ment  ii  held  in  the  hollow  of  the  two  haiul% 
with  tha  lefl  uppermost,  at  the  levd  of  the 
p1aya''B  breast,  uie  right  hand  being  smnewhat 
below  and  b^iind  the  right  thigh.  A  atnp 
round  the  neck  aapporta  the  bulk  of  the  weight. 
The  little  finger  (^  die  right  hand  touches  two 


keys  whi<i  produce  At  and  F  s 


.  With 


this  latter  note  the  real  fundamental  scale  end^ 
exactly  as  it  does  in  the  oboe  ;  all  the  mschanism 
of  the  long  joint  and  bell  only  atrengtheming  the 
tone  and  produdng  the  seven  lowest  BBmitODes 
upwards  com  Bb.  In  otonparing  tha  baaooo 
with  its  kindred  treble  instrument,  the  oboe,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  haa  thia  supple- 
mentary prolongation  of  its  oompaus  downvrarda, 
which  the  other  lack*.  The  seven  lowest  htdss 
and  keyi  therefore  produce  only  one  sound 
^iece ;  but  the  case  ia  totally  dlfTereDt  with 
those  following  next  above  them,  &om  tlm  litll* 
finger  of  the  right  hand  to  the  foreSngeo'  of  the 
left.  llMSe  eight  holes  and  keys  can  each  be 
made  to  give  two  sounds  at  an  interval  of  an 
octave  by  varying  the  preauce  of  the  lip.  After 
the  double  register  thus  obtained  has  been  run 
through,  there  still  remain  a  few  notea  to  be  got 
by  cnas-fingerings  at  the  interval  of  m  twelfth, 
namely  the  Fi;  Ql],  and  Ab,  with  which  the 
natural  scale  ha*  been  stated  to  end.  In  modem 
inatruments  two  or  even  three  keys  are  added  at 
the  top  of  the  wing-join^  to  be  worked  by  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand  stretched  aCToaa  from 
tlie  otber  side.  They  open  small  harmouio  holas 
cloae  to  the  orook,  and  anaUe  m 


be  added, 


ia  not  Improbable   that  still   higher,    altboo^ 
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rndflaBy  haimonios  miglit  by  assiduous  study  be 
exacted  from  this  remarkable  instrument. 

It  will  thus  be  seen — ^wbat  indeed  was  aflirmed 
in  the  outset — that  the  scale  of  the  bassoon  is 
complicated  and  capricious.  To  this  it  must  be 
added  that  it  is  Tariable  in  different  patterns, 
and  that  even  a  fibae  player  cannot  play  upon  an 
unfaTniliar  instrument.  Each  has  to  be  learned 
independently;  and  although  the  theoretical 
imperfection  of  such  a  course  is  obWons,  it  has 
a  certain  compensation  in  the  fact  that  a  bassoon- 
player  must  neoessazily  rely  upon  his  ear  alone 
fer  ooixeot  intonation^  and  that  he  thus  more 
nearly  i4>proximate8  to  the  manipulation  of 
stringed  instruments  than  any  member  of  the 
0Rbeste%  except  the  trombones.  In  some  of  the 
most  important  and  deiicate  notes  there  are  two^ 
threes  or  even  four  alternatives  of  fingering  open 
totheperfonner;  as  these  produce  soimds  slightly 
differing  in  pitch  and  quality,  they  may  be 
employed  by  a  judicious  musician  for  obtaining 
accurate  ornisonanoe  and  for  fodlitating  difficult 
pasngea.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
scale  of  the  bassoon  is  a  sort  of  compromise, 
fior  the  construction  of  which  no  precise  fonnula 
can  be  given. 

Whatever  its  theoretical  imperfootions,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  musical  value  of  the 
bassoon  is  very  greats  and  it  has  for  about  two 
oentnries  been  laigely  used  by  composers.  Its 
poaition  in  the  orchestra  has  somewhat  Al*^^"g**«^ 
in  the  course  of  time.  Originally  introduced — 
probably  first  in  Camberts  'Pomone'  (Paris, 
i67i)---as  a  purely  baas  instrument,  it  has  grad- 
ually risen  to  the  position  of  tenor,  or  even  alto, 
frequently  doubling  the  high  notes  of  the  vio- 
lonoello  or  the  lower  register  of  the  viola.  The 
cause  of  the  change  is  evidently  the  greater 
use  of  bass  instruments  such  as  trombones  and 
ophicleides  in  modem  orchestral  scores,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  improvements  in  the  upper  register 
of  the  bassoon  itself  on  the  other.  There  ia  a 
peeoliar  sweetness  and  telling  quidity  in  these  ex- 
treme sounds  which  has  led  to  their  being  named 
Tox-humana  notes.  We  have  good  evidence  that 
even  in  H^^'s  time  they  were  appreciated,  for 
in  the  graceful  minuet  of  his  '  Military  Symphony' 
we  fo^  a  melody  reaching  to  the  treble  A^. 
The  passage  affords  an  excellent  roedmen  of  good 
■olo  writing  for  the  instrument,  though  requiring 
ft  fint-rate  player  to  do  it  justice. 


t^ilJrr^^l^  i^'\lr^f&-\ 


Indeed  it  is  between  the  time  of  Handel  and 
Haydn  that  the  above-mentioned  chauge  seems 
to  have  taken  place.  Handel*s  scores  contain 
fow  bassoon  parts,  and  those— with  one  remark- 
able exception,  the  Witch  music  in  the  oratorio 
of  Saul — ^mostly  of  a  rip&eno  character ;  B[aydn 
en  the  other  hand  uses  it  as  one  of  the  most 


prominent  voices  of  his  ordhestra.  Boieldieu  also^ 
who  dates  a  little  later,  has  assigned  to  the  bas- 
soon the  principal  melody  in  the  overture  to  the 
'  Dame  Blanche,'  repeating  it  afterwards  with  in- 
creased elaboration  in  the  form  of  a  variation. 


i 


n-'i\fftnn'M^SS 


Variation. 


etc 


^ 


.   .... 


t 


^P 


■#-!► 


etc. 

Bach  uses  it  frequently,  sometimes  merely  to 
reinforce  the  basses,  but  often  with  an  inde- 
pendent and  characteristio  part.  The '  Quoniam' 
m  the  Mass  in  B  minor  has  two  bassoons  obU- 
gato  throughout^  and  other  instanoes  of  its  use 
will  be  found  in  the  cantatas  'Am  Abend  aber* 
(No.  43),  and  'loh  hatte  viel  Bekfimmemiss' 
(No.  21),  in  the  volumes  of  the  Baoh-GeseU- 
schaft.  In  the  Score  of  the  Matthew  Passion 
the  bassoon  does  not  appear.  Boyce,  a  writer 
who  can  hardly  have  known  much  of  foreign  music* 
gives  it  a  fine  part  in  the  song  *  Softly  rise  thou 
southern  breese,*  in  his  'Solomon*  (1743). 

Gherubini  has  given  it  a  fine  solo  in  his  opera 
of '  'id6d6e,*  whi<£  is  remariutble  for  its  difficulty, 
and  also  for  its  extraordinary  compass,  ending  on 
the  extreme  high  notes. 

Mozart,  besides  a  concerto  with  orchestra  which 
is  hardly^  known,  constantly  employs  the  bas- 
soon in  his  scores.  It  figures  prominently  in  his 
symphonies,  even  when  other  wind-parts  are  de- 
ficient ;  most  of  his  masHes  contain  fine  phrases 
for  it ;  in  the  Requiem,  of  which  the  instrumenta- 
tion is  peculiar,  it  fills  a  leading  place,  contrasting 
with  three  trombones  and  two  oomi  di  baasetto. 
All  his  operas  moreover  assign  it  great  promi- 
nence ;  he  seems  fiilly  aware  of  its  beauty  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  voice,  which  it  supports 
and  intensifies  without  the  risk  of  overpowering 
the  singer. 

Beethoven  never  foils  to  employ  it  largely, 
reinforcing  it  in  some  works  by  the  contrafo^ytto. 
The  First  Symphony  is  remarkable  for  the  as- 
sigimient  of  subject  as  well  as  oounter-subjeot  in 
the  slow  movement  to  first  and  second  bassoons 
working  independently ;  both  afterwards  joining 
with  £e  two  darineis  in  the  curious  dialogue 
of  the  trio  between  strings  and  reeds.  The 
Second  Symphony  opens  with  a  prominent  pas- 
sage in  unison  with  bass  strings ;  in  the  Adagio 
of  the  Fourth  is  an  effective  figuro  exhibiting  the 
great  power  of  staccato  playing  possessed  by  the 
bassoon ;  in  the  first  movement  of  the  Eighth  it 
is  employed  with  exquisite  humour,  and  in  the 
minuet  of  the  same  symphony  it  is  entrusted 
with  a  melody  of  considerable  length.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  passage  in  Beethovens 
writing  for  this  instrument^  certainly  the  least 
known,  occurs  in  the  opening  of  the  l^nale  of  the 
Ninth  or  Choral  Symphony,  where  the  theme  of 
the  movement^  played  by  cellos  and  violas  in 
unison,  is  acoompaided  by  the  first  bassoon  in  a 
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long  independeni  melody  of  the  greatest  in- 
geauity  and  inteirest. 

MendelaBolm  shows  some  peculiarity  in  dealing 
with  the  bassoon.  He  was  evidently  strnok,  not 
only  with  the  power  of  its  lower  xegister,  a  £ftct 
abunduitly  illustrated  by  his  nse  of  it  in  the 
opening  of  the  Scotch  Symphony  and,  with  the 
trombones,  in  the  grand  diords  of  the  OTerture  to 
'Buy  Bias';  but  he  evidently  felt,  with  Bee- 
thoven, the  comic  and  rustic  character  of  its  tone. 
This  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  music  to  the 
'Midsummer  Night^s  Dream,'  where  the  two 
basBoons  lead  the  quaint  clowns*  march  in  thirds ; 
and  still  further  on  in  the  funeral  maitsh,  which 
is  obviously  an  imitation  of  a  small  country  band 
consisting  of  clarinet  and  bassoon,  the  latter 
ending  unexpectedly  and  humorously  on  a  soli- 
tary low  G.  In  the  Overture  the  same  instru- 
ment also  suggests  the  braying  of  BottouL  It  is 
worth  notice  how  the  acute  ear  of  the  musician 
has  caught  the  exact  interval  used  by  the  animal 
without  any  violation  of  artistic  propriety.  As 
if  in  return  for  these  vile  uses,  ibe  same  com- 
poser has  compensated  the  instrument  in  num- 
berless fine  figures,  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
specify  more  than  the  quartett  of  horns  and  bas- 
soons in  the  trio  of  the  Italian  Symphony,  the 
majestic  opening  phrases  of  the  so-called  'Pil- 
grim's March,'  and  the  flowing  cantabile  in  oc- 
taves vrith  the  oboe  which  forms  the  second 
movement  of  the  introductory  symphony  to  the 
'Hynm  of  Praise.' 

Weber  exhibits  the  same  knowledge  of  Its 
powers  as  his  predeoessorB.  Although  the 
French  horn,  and  after  it  the  daiinet^  are 
obviously  his  fiivourite  instruments,  the  bassoon 
comes  very  little  behind  them.  One  of  the 
loveliest  phrases  ever  assigned  to  this  instrument 
occurs  in  the  'Agnus  Dei'  of  his  mass  in  G. 
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It  is  absolutely  alone  on  the  telling  G  of  the 
upper  register;  the  voice  following  in  imitation 
and  the  bassoon  then  repeating  the  passage.  In 
the  Goncert-Stttck,  for  piano  and  onuiestra,  there 
is  a  difiScult  but  beautiful  point  for  bassoon 
alone,  which  leads  into  the  march  fiir  the  clari- 
nets. His  two  symphonies  are  marked  by  the 
same  character,  espiedally  the  first,  in  which 
the  bassoon  leads  throughout,  vrith  some  effective 
organ  points.  The  overtures,  and  indeed  aU 
his  operas,  are  very  fully  scored  for  bassoons. 
His  bassoon  concerto  in  F  and  his  Hungarian 
rondo  are  grand  works,  scored  for  full  orchestra. 

Meyerbe(Br  has  somewhat  neglected  the  bassoon 
for  the  bass  clarinet — ^in  the  Proph^te  March 
for  instance ;  but  he  has  given  it  many  passages 
of  importance,  and  some  of  a  grotesque  character, 
as  in  the  incantation  scene  of '  Robert  le  Diahle.' 
He  frequently  employs  four  instead  of  two  in- 
struments. 

The  Italian  writers  use  it  freely.  Donizetti 
assigns  it  an  obbligato  in  the  air  'Una  furtiva 
lagrima.'  Bossiui  opens  the  'Stabat  Mater'  with 
tbo  efkcsti?^  phrases — 
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for  bassoons  and  cellos  in  unison,  which  again 
occur  at  the  end  of  the  work.  In  his  latest 
composition,  the  'Messe  Sdennelle'  it  U  almost 
too  heavily  written  for,  and  is  at  times  comic  and 
ineffective. 

Auber  writes  but  little  for  the  bassoon,  usiiig 
it  chiefly  in  sustaining  high  notes  at  the  very  top 
of  its  register.  There  is  however  a  melcdioas 
passage  for  the  two,  vrith  the  horns,  in  the 
overture  to  the  'Sirtee.' 

The  following  list  of  mxudo  for  baasoon,  solo 
and  ooncertante,  may  be  found  useful.  The 
writer  desires  to  ackiiowledfle  the  valuable  aid 
he  has  received  in  its  compihttion  and  elsewhere 
from  Mr.  Charles  Evans  of  the  British  Museum. 

Mozart,  concerto  in  Bb ;  Ferdinand  David, 
ooncertino  in  Bb,  op.  la;  Kalliwoda^  var. 
and  rondeau  in  Bb,  op.  57 ;  Weber,  andante 
and  rondo  ongarese  in  G,  op.  55,  concerto  in  F, 
op.  75 ;  Kummer,  concerto  in  0,  op.  35 ;  NeU' 
kirohner,  fantasia  with  orchestra;  Jaoobi,  pot- 
pourri with  orchestra;  Dotzauer,  quatuor,  op. 
36,  with  violin,  viola,  and  cello;  twelve  pieces 
for  three  bassoons,  by  G.  H.  Kummer,  op.  ii; 
twelve  trios  for  three  bassoons,  by  6.  H.  Kummer, 
op.  13;  forty-two  caprices  for  bassoon,  by  E. 
Ori ;  six  duos  conoertants  for  two  bassoons,  by 
E.  Oad ;  lindpaintner,  op.  24,  rondeau  in  Bb. 

Other  works  will  be  fouiul  under  CLARnnri, 
Obok,  etc  [W.  H.  &] 

BASTAKDKTiT.A,  or  BASTABDINA.  See 

AOUJABL 

BASTIEN  ET  BASTIENNE,  a  German 
operetta  or  pastoral  in  one  act  (15  Nos.),  wordi 
by  Schachtner  from  the  French,  the  music  by 
Mozart  'in  bis  lath  year,'  1768 ;  performed  in 
a  Garden-house  at  Vienna  belonging  to  his 
friends  the  Messmers.  (Kochel,  No.  50 ;  Jahn, 
ist  ed.  i.  I  a  3).  The  subject  of  the  Intrade  (in 
G)  is  by  a  curious  coincidence  all  but  identical 
with  the  principal  theme  of  the  first  movement 
of  Beethoven's  '  Eroica'  Symphony : — 
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BASTON,  JosQunr,  a  Flemish  composer  of 
the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century,  and  still 
livinfiT  in  1566.  Unlike  most  of  his  oontemporsr 
ries/he  does  not  seem  to  have  visited  Italy,  as  hii 
published  works,  consisting  of  motets  and  chan- 
sons, form  part  of  collections  printed  either  at 
Louvain  or  Antwerp.  [J.  B.  S.  B.] 

BATES,  Jo  AH,  was  bom  in  1740  at  Halifax, 
where  he  received  his  early  education  under  Dr^ 
Ogden,  and  learned  music  from  Hartley,  ofganiit 
of  Bochdale.  He  subsequently  removed  to 
Manchester,  where   he  studied  organ  •  playing 
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under    Bobert   Wainwrighty    oiguust   of    the 
ooliegiate  ehnich,  now  the  cathedral.    He  next 
removed  to  Eton  and  thenoe  to  Oambridge^  where 
he  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Eing^s  College. 
He  then  became  private  lecretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Sandvnch,  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  a 
weU  known  musical  amateur.    About  that  time 
he  ooDceived  the  plan  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient 
Mono  which  was  established  in  1776,  Bates 
being  appointed  conductor.     In  1780  he  was 
appointed   a   commissioner  of  the  YictuaUixig 
Office,  and  married  Miss  Sarah  Harrop,  a  pupU 
of  Saochiniy  and  a  fetvourite  concert  singer,  who 
had  studied  under  him  the  music  of  Handel  and 
the  elder  masters.    He  next,  in  1783,  in  con- 
junotian   with  Yisoount    Fitzwilliam   and    Sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynne,   projected  the  Com- 
memoration of  Handel,  which  was  carried  into 
effect  the  following  year.   Bates  officiating  as 
conductor.     He   was   afterwards    appointed    a 
commissioner  of  the  Customs  and  a  director  of 
Greenwich    HoepitaL      Having    projected    the 
Albion  Mills,    of  the  success  of  which  he  was 
ao  sanguine  as  to  invest  the  whole  of  his  ovni 
and  hu  wife*s  fortunes  in  them,  he  was  nearly 
rained    by  their   destruction   by  fire  in  1791. 
In  179$  he  resigned  the  conductorship  of  the 
CoDoert  of  Ancient  Music.    He  died  June  8, 
1799.    A  fine  painting  of  Joah  Bates  and  his 
vnfe^  by  F.  Coates,  B.  A.,  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BATES,  WnxiAif,  a  composer  of  the  1 8th 
century,  produced  music  for  the  following  dra- 
matic pieces : — '  The  Jovial  Crew,'  comic  opera, 
1760;  'Phaniaces,'  opera^  1765;  'The  Ladies* 
fVolick,'  an  alteration  of  'The  Jovial  Crew* 
(jointly  vnih  Ihr.  Ame),  1770 ;  'The  Theatrical 
Candidates,'  musical  prelude,  1775.  He  was 
also  the  composer  of  *  Songs  sung  at  Marybon 
Gardens,  1768,'  and  of  several  glees,  catches, 
and  canons,  eleven  of  which  are  published  by 
Wamn.  Also  *  Flora,  or  Hob  in  the  Well,'  ballad 
cper%  1768 ;  'Songs  sung  at  the  Grotto-Gardens,* 
1 77 1 .    [See  Catlbt,  An»b.]  [W.  H.  H.] 

BATESON,  Thokas,  one  of  the  great  English 
madzigalian  composers  of  the  Eliza^han  period. 
The  dates  of  his  oirth  and  decease  are  unknown ; 
but  we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  young  '  practi- 
tioner  in  the  art  *  when  he  produced  his  '  First 
Set  of  Madrigals'  in  1604,  wherein  he  compares 
his  compositions  to  'young  birds  feared  out  of 
their  nest  before  they  be  well  feathered,*  and 
hopee  ihey  will  be  'so  shrouded'  in  'the  leaves 
of  his  jpatron's  good  Hking,'  so  that  neither  any 
'ravenous  kite  nor  craftie  fowler,  any  open 
Bumthed  Momus  or  mere  shy  detractor  may  de- 
▼onr  or  harm  them  that  cannot  succour  or  shift 
te  themselves.'  At  the  back  of  the  dedication 
to  his  'honourable  and  most  respected  good 
friend  Sir  William  Norres,'  is  the  madrigal 
'  When  Oriana  walkt  to  take  the  ayre,'  with  the 
following  note.  'This  mmg  was  sent  too  late, 
and  shoald  have  been  printed  in  the  set  of 
Orianas'  (a  set  of  madrigals  in  praise  of  Queen 
Eliaabethy  published  in  160 1).    In   1599,  fiva 


years  prior  to  the  date  of  his  first  publication,  he 
was  appointed  organist  of  Chester  Cathedral, 
which  situation  he  held  till  161 1.  Shortly  after 
this  date  he  went  to  reside  in  Ireland,  under  the 
patronage  of  Lord  Chichester,  and  in  161 8  pub- 
lished &  '  Second  Set  of  Madrigals.*  On  the 
title-page  of  this  work  he  styles  hii^self '  Bachelor 
of  Musick,  Organist,  and  Master  of  the  Children 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Blessed  Trinity, 
Dublin.'  In  the  univerBitv  of  the  latter  city  he 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  his  degree.  Bateson's 
first  set  of  Madrigals  was  reprinted  by  the  Musi- 
cal Antiquarian  Society,  and  specimens  of  his 
church  music  are  in  the  same  society's  'Anthems 
by  Composers  of  the  Madrigalian  Era.'  {The 
eompouv'i  work$ ;  Private  Sottrces.)      [E.  F.  B.] 

BATON,  Chables,  called  *le  jeune*  to  dis- 
tinguish him  firom  his  elder  brother  Henri,  who 
performed  on  the  musette.  Was  a  player  on  the 
Yielle  or  hurdy-gurdy  in  Paris  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 8th  century.  He  published  an  '  Examen 
de  la  lettre  de  M.  Bousseau  sur  la  musique 
Frangaise'  (Paris,  1754).  and  a  'Memoire  sur 
la  Vielle'  in  the  'Mercure'  for  1757.  He 
improved  his  instrument,  and  composed  much 
for  it — Suites  for  two  vielles,  musettes,  etc. 
Baton  died  at  Paris  in  1758. 

BATON  (Fr.  Baton),  the  stick  with  which  the 
conductor  of  an  orchestra  beats  the  time.  Hence 
the  expression  'under  Mr.  — *s  baton,'  i.e.  under 
his  direction.  The  first  baton  employed  in  Eng- 
land was  probably  the  'Taktirstabchen*  used  by 
Spohr  at  the  Philhannonic  in  1820  (Selbstbiog. 
ii.  87).  Batons  are  usually  turned  out  of  maple- 
wood  for  lightness,  21  or  22  inches  long,  and 
tapering  from  3-4ths  to  3-8ths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  are  occasionally  given  as  '  testi- 
monials,' in  which  case  they  are  niade  of  metal  or 
of  ivory  ornamented  with  silver  or  gold. 

When  Berlioz  and  Mendelssohn  met  at  Leipsic 
in  1 84 1  they  exchanged  batons,  and  Berlioz  ac- 
companied his  with  the  following  letter,  in  the 
vein  of  Fenimore  Cooper:  —  'Au  chef  Men- 
delssohn. Grand  chef!  nous  nous  sommes  promis 
d'^changer  noe  tomahawcks ;  void  le  mien !  II 
est  grossier,  le  tien  est  simple ;  les  squaws  senles 
et  les  visages  pftles  aiment  les  armes  om^.  Sois 
men  frkite !  et  quand  le  Grand  Esprit  nous  aura 
envoy^  chasser  dans  les  pays  des  &mes,  que  nos 
guerriers  suspendent  nos  tomawcks  it  la  porte 
du  conseil.'  Mendelssohn's  reply  is  not  extant, 
but  no  doubt  it  was  quite  a  propos.  [G.] 

BATTEN,  Adbiaf,  the  date  of  whose  burth 
is  not  known,  was  brought  up  in  the  Cathedral 
Choir  of  Winchester,  under  John  Holmes  the 
oiganist>  and  in  1614  appointed  vicar^ihoral  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  1624  he  removed  to 
St.  Faults  Cathedral,  where  he  held  the  same 
office  in  addition  to  that  of  oiganist.  Batten's 
name  is  well  known  in  our  cathedral  choirs  firom 
his  short  full  anthem  'Deliver  us,  O  Lord.' 
Bumey  says  of  him :  '  He  was  a  good  hannonist 
of  the  old  school,  without  adding  anything  to 
the  common  stock  of  ideas  in  melody  or  modu- 
lation with  which  the  art  was  furmshed  long 
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before  he  was  bom.  Nor  did  he  oonaefc  eny  of 
the  erron  in  acoent  with  whioh  former  times 
abounded.*  This  criticism  is  hardly  just.  Bat- 
ten's anthem, '  Hear  my  prayer,'  is,  in  point  of 
oonstruotion  and  effect,  equal  to  any  composition 
of  his  time.  He  oomposed  a  Morning,  Com- 
munion, and  Evening  Service  in  the  Dorian 
Mode»  and  a  large  number  of  anthems;  the 
words  oi  thirW-four  may  be  fbund  in  Clifford. 
Six  are  printea  in  Barnard,  two  more  in  Boyoe, 
and  i8  others  are  comprised  in  Barnard's  MS. 
collection  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonio 
Society. 

The  date  of  Batten's  death  is  uncertain.  He 
was  living  in  1635,  when  he  made  a  transcript  of 
some  anthem  music,  to  which  the  following  note 
is  appended: — 'All  these  songs  of  Mr.  John 
Holmes  was  pridct  from  his  own  pricking  in  the 
year  1655,  by  Adrian  Batten,  one  of  the  vickers 
of  St.  Paul's  in  Londcm,  who  sometime  was  his 
scholar.'  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1640. 
(Bumey,  Stat.;  MS*  AooowiUi  of  Wentmintter 
and  St.  Paul*i.)  [E.  F.  B.] 

BATTISHJTJi^  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Jona- 
than BattishiU,  a  solicitor,  and  grandson  of  the 
Bev.  Jonathan  Battishill,  rector  of  Sheepwash, 
Devon,  was  bom  in  London  in  May  1 738.    In 
1747  he  became  a  chorister  of  St.  Pauls  Cathe- 
dral under  William  Savage,  and  on  the  breaking 
of  his  voice  his  articled  pupiL    On  the  expiration 
of  his  articles  he  officiated  for  Dr.  Boyce  at  the 
organ  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  oomposed  some 
songs  for  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre.    Soon  after- 
wa^  he  was  engaged  to  play  the  harpsichord 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  an  early  result  of 
which  engagement  was  his  marriage  in  1763 
to  Miss  Davies,  a  singing-actress  at  that  theatre, 
and  the  original  performer  of  Madge  in  'Love 
in  a  Village.'    On  her  marriage  Mrs.  Battishill 
retired  from  the  exercise  of  her  profession.    In 
1764  Battishill  composed,  in  conjunction  with 
Michael  Ame,   the   music   for   the  opera   of 
'Almena.*     The  piece,  owinjg  to  the  poverty 
of  the  dialogue,  was  soon  withdrawn,  out  for 
proof  that   want  of  merit  in  the  music  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  withdrawal  it  is  only 
necessaiy  to  refer  to  Battishill's  songs  'Thus 
when  younff  Ammon  maroh'd  along'  and  '  Poised 
in  Heavens  eternal  scale**  written  to  display 
the  fine  bass  voice  of  Samuel  Champness.    In 
the  same  year  Battishill  oomposed  the  music 
for  the  pantomime  'The  Rites  of  Hecate.*    At 
a  later  period  he  abandoned  the  theatre  and 
devoted   his   attention    to   the  composition   of 
church  music,  and   produced  several  anthems 
(including   that    beautiful   one    '  Call    to    re- 
membrance'),    in   which    melody    and   skilful 
treatment  of  the  parts  are  admirably  combined. 
In  1 771  he  gained  tiie  Catch  Club  prize  for 
his  fine  Anacreontic  glee  '  Come  bind  my  hair.' 
About  this  time  he  was  agDointed  oiganist  of 
the  united  parishes  of  St.  Clement,  EwBtcheap^ 
and  St.  Mwtin,   Orgar,  and    soon  afterwards 
of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street    In  1775  he 
lost  his  wife,  and  her  death  so  affected  him 
th$X  he  desisted  from  composition^  and  devoted 


much  of  his  time  to  his  books,  of  which  be 
had  collected  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
volumes^  chiefly  rlassiosl  works.  He  died  at 
Islington  Dec  10,  1801,  aged  sixty-three  jetn, 
and  was  buried,  pursuant  to  his  dying  wish,  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  near  the  grave  of  Dr. 
Boyce.  Battishill  published  two  collections  of 
songs  for  three  and  four  voioes,  and  a  collection 
of  mvourite  songs  sung  at  the  public  gardens 
and  theatres.  Several  of  his  glees  and  catches 
are  printed  in  Warren's  and  other  ooUeotioos. 
Four  of  his  anthems  are  included  in  Page'i 
'Harmonia  Sacra.*  In  1804  Pafle  edited  'Six 
Anthems  and  Ten  Chantsi,*  with  a  finely  engraved 
portrait  of  the  composer  prefixed.  In  the  same 
year  Page  also  inserted  in  a  collection  of  hjmni 
twelve  psalm  tunes  and  an  ode  composed  by  Bat- 
tishiU. The  Dopular  song  '  Kate  of  Abeideen' 
was  composed  Dy  Battishillfor  Ranelagh  Grardsns. 
BattiahiU's  oompoaitions  are  distinguished  b j  an 
uncommon  combination  of  energy  and  vigour 
with  grace  and  el^guice.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BATTLE  OF  PRAGUE,-  THE.  A  mece  of 
military  programme-mudc  describing  tne  en* 
gaffement  between  the  Prussians  and  Austrian! 
before  Prague,  in  1757.  It  was  composed  \n 
Kotzwara — a  native  of  Prague — fior  Piano,  with 
Violin  and  Cello  cut  libitum,  and  was  puUished 
at  Hamburg  and  Berlin  (according  to  Fitis) 
about  179a,  and  in  London  in  1793.  The  piece 
had  an  immense  success  at  the  time  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after,  and  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  '  Si^;e  of  Valenciennes,'  and  maaj 
others  of  the  same  kind— culminating  in  Bee- 
thoven's 'Battie  of  Vittoria.'  The  English  edi- 
tions contain  'God  save  the  King,'  as  the  Hjmn 
of  triumph  after  the  victory,  and  a  drum-call 
'Go  to  bed  Tonu'  Now  as  'Heil  dir  in 
Si^gerkranz,'  which  has  become  a  kind  of  Prus* 
sian  national  hynm,  to  the  tune  of  'God  save 
the  King,'  was  not  produced  till  1799,  it 
seems  probable  that  ^e  tune  and  tiie  name 
have  been  put  into  the  English  editions  for 
the  English  market,  and  that  if  the  Grermaa 
edition  could  be  seen  (which  the  writer  has  noi 
been  aUe  to  do)  it  would  be  found  that  some 
Prussian  air  and  call  were  there  instead  of  thoie 
named.  [&•] 

BATTLE  SYMPHONY.  The  oidinaiy 
Engliah  name  for  Beethoven's  '  Wellingtons  Siegi 
Oder  die  Schlacht  bei  Vittoria.'  It  was  first  pei^ 
formed  in  London,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
George  Smarts  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  Feb. 
10, 1815. 

BATTON,  Dtenfc  AuBXAiTDRS,  bom  in  Fens 
1797,  died  there  1855 ;  the  son  of  an  artifidsl 
flower  maker.  Was  a  pupil  at  the  Conservatoire 
(including  counterpoint  under  Cherubini)  firom 
1806  to  181 7,  in  which  year  he  won  tiie  'Grand 
Prix'  for  his  cantata  '  La  mort  d' Adonis,'  enti- 
tling him  to  travel  for  five  years  in  Italy  and 
Germany  at  government  expense,  and  he  s^ 
cordingly  started  in  1818,  after  the  perfbrmanoe 
of  his  oomio  opera  *La  Fendtre  secrete*  *t^ 
Tb^tre  Feydeao.    During  his  tour  he  composed 
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■ereral  works,  chiefly  sacred  music,  in  Rome, 
amd  a  symphony  performed  in  Munich.  Alter 
his  retnm  to  Paris  in  1823  he  brought  out  three 
operas,  the  fisdlare  of  which  drove  him  to  adopt 
his  &iher*s  trade.  '  La  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers,* 
composed  in  183a  in  conjunction  with  Auber, 
Harold,  andCari^  was  however  better  received. 
Batton's  failure  as  a  dramatic  composer  may  in 
great  part  be  attributed  to  the  poverty  of  his 
UbiettL  [M.  C.  C] 

BATTUTA  (ItaL  beat,  or  measure).  'A  bat- 
tnta^'  like  '  a  tempo/  means  a  return  to  the  strict 
beat.  Beethoven  uses  the  word  in  the  Scherzo  of 
the  GhoEral  Symphony — 'Bitmo  di  tre  battute,' 
*Bifcmo  di  quattro  battute,'  to  signify  that  the 
ihythm  in  those  places  goes  in  groups  of  three 
ban  or  four  bars  respectively.  £1  the  Presto  of 
his  E  flat  Quartett  (Op.  74),  where  the  time 
changes  to  'Piti  presto,  quasi  prestissimo/  he 
adds  the  direction  'Si  ha  sMmmaginar  la  battnta 
di  6-8* — the  movement  being  written  in  3-4. 

BATJLDUIK,  or  BAUDODIN,  Nobl,  a 
native  of  the  Netherlands,  contemporary  with 
Joequin  des  Pr6s,  and  from  1513  to  1518  chapel- 
master  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp, 
where  he  died  in  1529.  Two  of  his  motets  were 
printed  by  Petruoci  of  Fossombrone  in  15 19, 
which  suggests  that  he  visited  Italy,  and  proves 
in  any  case  that  his  f^me  had  reached  that 
oouni^  during  his  lifetime.  The  rest  of  his 
works,  many  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Papal 
Chapel,  are  included  in  collections  published 
some  time  after  his  death.  [J.  B.  S.  B.] 

B AUMOARTEN,  G.  F.,  a  native  of  Germany, 
and  pupil  of  the  fiunous  organist  J.  P.  Kunzen ; 
came  early  to  London  and  never  left  it ;  was 
Gtganist  at  the  Lutheran  GLapel  in  the  Savoy, 
and  leader  of  the  band  of  the  English  opera, 
Covent  Garden.  He  was  also  composer  and 
leader  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  s  private 
bandy  which  contained  Blake,  Waterhouse,  Shield, 
Paike,  and  the  elder  Cramer.  Baumgarten  wrote 
much  for  the  'Profesdonal  Concerts*  of  1783  and 
lAter,  various  operas  and  pantomimes— amongst 
oihers.  Blue  Beard,  1792.  As  an  oiganist  he 
had  great  skill  in  modulation  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  instrument,  but  a«  a  violin- 
player,  both  in  concerted  music  and  as  a  leader, 
he  was  languid  and  wanting  in  energy — *  a  sleepy 
orchestra,*  says  Haydn  in  his  diary.  His  theo- 
retical knowledge  was  acknowledged  by  Haydn 
and  Gyrowets.  'He  was  the  man  to  mix  learn- 
ing with  effect,  and  therefore  to  write  captiva- 
tiona  that  are  felt  by  all*  ('The  World,*  1787). 
Wbsn  he  made  Haydn's  acquaintance  in  1 792  he 
had  ahnost  forgotten  his  mother  tongue.  In 
Z794  he  lost  his  podtiott  at  Covent  Ganlen,  and 
waa  socoeeded  by  Mountain  ('The  Oracle,'  Sept. 
19).  Afker  this  nothing  is  known  of  him.  Baum- 
SBrtaaa  was  a  man  of  much  ability  and  culture ; 
&■  pnpils  were  numerous  and  distinguished. 
He  wrote  an  admirable  treatise  on  music,  and 
waa  a  keen  student  of  astronomy,  mathematics, 
and  Ustory ;  hot  he  does  not  seem  to  have  pos- 
tha  art  of  making  use  of  his  advantagefl^ 
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and  was  quickly  fcigotten.  A  song  of  his, 
'Her  image  ever  rose  to  view,*  from  'Netley 
Abbey,*  is  preserved  in  Ayrton's  'Musical  Li- 
brary.* [C.  F.  P.] 

BAYADERES,  dancing  girls  attached  to  the 
Hindoo  temples.  The  nature  of  their  pro- 
fession may  be  inferred  from  Goethe*s  Ballad 
'  Der  Gott  und  die  Bajadere/  whic^  forms  the 
groundwork  of  Catel's  opera  'Les  Bayaderes,*' 
and  of  Auber*s  opera-ballet  'Le  Dieu  et  la 
Bayadere.*  They  are  a  prominent  feature  in 
Spohr*8  '  Jessonda.' 

BAYLY,  Rev.  Anselm,  D.CL,  son  of  An- 
selm  Bayly  of  Haresfield,  Gloucestershire,  was 
bom  in  the  year  171 9.  He  matriculated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Nov.  4,  1740.  On  Jan. 
32,  1 741,  he  was  appointed  lay  vicar  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  on  the  39th  of  the  same 
month  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  both  places  being  vacant  by  the  death 
of  John  Church.  On  March  13,  1744,  having 
resigned  his  place  as  gentleman,  he  was  ad- 
mitted priest  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  graduated 
as  B.C.L.  June  12.  1749,  and  D.CL.  July  10, 
1764.  In  the  latter  year,  on  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Fifield  Allen,  Bayly  was  appointed 
his  successor  as  sub-dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
He  died  in  1793.  He  was  author  of  'A 
Practical  Treatise  on  Singing  and  Playing,' 
1 771,  and  'The  Alliance  of  Musick,  Poetry, 
and  Oratoiy,*  1789,  and  of  several  theological 
and  gnunmatical  works.  In  1769  he  edited  a 
collection  of  the  words  of  Anthems,  to  which 
he  contributed  an  interesting  prefitce  on  cathedral 
music.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BAZZINI,  Aktonio,  eminent  violinist,  was 
bom  in  1818  at  Brescia.  From  1840  he  has 
played  with  great  success  in  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and 
Belgium.  As  a  performer  he  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Paganini,  his  playing,  although  not 
free  from  mannerism  and  a  certain  sentimen- 
tality, being  distinguished  by  a  most  brilliant 
technique  of  the  left  hand  and  the  bow,  and 
by  great  vivacity  of  style.  As  a  composer  for  his 
instrument  Bazzini  shews  more  earnest  uiistio 
feeling  than  most  modem  Italians.  Having  pub- 
lished in  earlier  years  a  number  of  operatic 
fimtasias,  many  piicet  de  salonf  a  concertino  and 
and  an  aDegro  de  concert,  he  has  of  late  come 
forward  with  works  for  the  chamber  and  church, 
which  have  met  with  great  success  at  Milan  and 
other  Italian  places.  Bazzini  is  now  (1876) 
Professor  of  Composition  at  the  Milan  Con* 
servatorio.  [P.  D.] 

BEALE,  JoHir,  a  pianist,  bom  in  London 
about  1796,  was  a  pupil  of  John  Baptist  Cramer. 
In  1830  he  was  electod  a  member  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  in  1821  was  an 
active  promoter  of  a  concert  given  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  Mozart.  On  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  he  was 

1  For  an  Miniilnc  aoMdota  eonneeted  frith  this  open  mmI  frith 
tbs  dUike  of  Napotoon  1  to  Uiod  mule  lea  Olei&aiit,  *  DIotloDBatra 
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named  one  of  the  professors  of  the  pianoforte 
there.  fW.H.H.] 

BEALE,  William,  was  bom  at  Landrake 
Jan.  I,  1784,  and  brought  up  as  a  chorister  of 
Westminster  Abbey  under  Dr.  Arnold  and 
Robert  Cooke.  In  1813  he  gained  by  his 
madrigal,  *Awake^  sweet  muse,  the  prize  cup 
given  by  the  Madrigal  Society.  He  publishea 
in  1820  a  collection  of  his  glees  and  madrigals. 
On  the  title-page  of  his  madrigal  'What  hoi 
what  hoi*  published  in  181^  he  is  styled 
*  Gent<>.  of  His  Majesty's  Chapels  Royal/  an  ap- 
pointment he  never  held.  He  gained  a  prize  at 
the  Adelphi  Glee  Club  in  1840.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1854.        [W.H.H.] 

BEARD,  JoHir,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
English  tenor  singers,  bom  about  17171  was  in 
his  boyhood  a  chorister  of  the  Chapcd  Royal 
under  Bernard  Gates.  He  first  i^peared  as  a 
tenor  singer  in  Handel's  performances  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  ini736,  singing  in  'Alexander's 
Feasts* '  Aois  and  Galatea,*  and  '  Atalanta.'  On 
Aug.  30,  I737»  he  appeared  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  as  Sir  John  Loverule  in  Coffey's  ballad 
opera  '  The  Devil  to  Pay,'  and  in  the  following 
season  was  regularly  engaged  there.  In  1739 
he  married  Lwly  Henrietta,  the  young  widow 
of  Lord  Edward  Herbert,  and  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Waldegrave,  on  which  he  retired  for 
a  short  time  from  professional  life.  After 
fourteen  years  uninterrupted  happiness,  Lady 
Henrietta  died  in  1753,  aged  thirty-six.  Beard 
performed  at  Drury  Lane  until  1743,  after  which 
he  was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden  until  1748; 
he  then  returned  to  Drury  Lane,  where  he 
continued  until  1759,  in  which  year  he  married 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  John  Rich,  proprietor  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  was  again  engaged 
at  that  house.  Rich  dying  in  1761,  Beard 
became,  in  right  of  his  wife,  proprietor  and 
manager  of  the  theatre,  and  so  continued  until 
an  increasing  deafiiess  determined  him  to  dispose 
of  his  interest  in  it  and  quit  the  stage.  He  took 
his  leave  of  the  public  as  Hawthorn  in  'Love  in 
a  Village*  May  23,  1 767,  After  his  retirement 
he  resided  at  Hampton,  where  he  died,  Feb. 
4,  17919  in  his  seventy -fourth  year.  His  wife 
survived  him  until  August  26,  1818,  when  she 
died  at  Hampton  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-two. 
Beard  throughout  life  bore  the  reputation  of 
being  a  highly  honourable  and  upright  man. 
To  form  an  estimate  of  his  abilities  as  a  sin^^er 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  Handel 
composed  for  him  the  great  tenor  parts  in 
'Israel  in  Egypt^'  'Messiah,*  'Samson,  'Judas 
Maccabeus,*  and  '  Jephthah.*  [ W.  H.  H.] 

BEAT.  The  name  given  in  English  to  a 
melodic  grace  or  ornament*  but  with  considerable 
uncertainty  as  to  which  particular  ornament  it 
denotes,  the  word  having  been  very  variously 
applied  by  different  writers. 

With  some  authors  it  signifies  the  Aooia- 
OATUBA,  but  it  appears  to  be  most  generally 
understood  to  mean  the  Mobdent  (Grer. 
Beiiter)  (Ex.  x),  in  whioh  connection  it  seems 
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not  imposnble  that  its  English  name  may  have 
been  originally  'bite.*  Dr.  Callcott  however,  in 
his  Grammar  of  Music,  speaks  of  the  beat  as  a 
reversed  shake,  and  derives  its  name  from  B€Ut&- 
meat,  giving  an  example  as  in  Ex.  2,  Battemeni 
again,  according  to  Rousseau  (Dictionnaire  de 
Musique),  is  a  shake  beginning  on  the  upper 
instead  of  tiie  principal  note  (Ex.  3) 
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It  is  doubtless  owing  to  this  uncertainty  that  the 
word  has  now  almost  follen  into  disuse.     [F.  T.] 

BEAT.  The  movement  of  the  hand  or  baton 
by  which  the  rhythm  of  a  piece  of  music  is  in- 
dicated,  and  by  which  a  conductor  ensures  per- 
fect agreement  in  tempo  and  accent  on  the  part 
of  the  orcliestra  or  chorus ;  also,  by  analogy,  the 
different  divisions  of  a  bar  or  measure  with 
respect  to  their  relative  accent. 

Among  the  ancients  the  ordinaiy  method  of 
beating  time  was  by  striking  the  foot  upon  the 
ground.  The  person  who  exercised  this  function, 
corresponding  to  our  mo<iem  conductor,  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  Cmyphaens  (principal),  and' 
by  t!)e  Romans  Pedariw  or  Pedicularius^  firom 
the  custom  of  employing  the  foot  to  beat  with, 
and  it  was  usual  for  him  to  wear  sandals  of  wood 
or  metal,  called  pedicula  or  scttbella,  in  order 
by  their  percussion  to  render  the  rhythm  more 
evident.  Sometimes  the  measure  was  marked 
by  clapping  the  hands — ^in  which  case  the  time- 
beater  was  called  Mamiduetor;  and  sometimes  by 
the  striking  together  of  oyster-shells,  bones,  etc. 

To  our  ears  this  incessant  and  noisy  percussion 
would  be  unendurable,  and  a  modem  conductor 
would  be  severely  criticised  who  could  not  keep 
his  performers  in  time  by  the  noiseless  move- 
ments of  his  baton ;  nevertheless,  the  improve- 
ment  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  for  we  find 
Rousseau  in  1 768  complaining  that  the  listener 
at  the  Paris  opera  should  be  'shocked  by  the 
continual  and  disagreeable  noise  made  by  him 
who  beats  the  measure.* 

The  method  of  beating  now  commonly  in  nae 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany  is  as  follows  :-^ 
the  first  note  of  each  bar  (which  has  always  the 
strongent  accent)  is  indicate  by  a  downward 
movement  of  the  hand  or  baton,  and  this  part  of 
the  bar  is  therefore  usually  known  as  the  'down- 
beat*; in  triple  time  this  is  followed  by  two 
unaccented  beats,  which  are  shown  by  a  moive- 
ment  first  to  the  right  and  then  upwards,  unieas 
in  scherzos  or  other  movements  in  rapid  time* 
where  it  is  usual  to  give  merely  a  down  beat  at 
the  beginning  of  the  bar.  In  common  time  there 
may  be  either  one  or  three  non-accents,  in  the 
first  case  the  simple  up-beat  sufiioes,  in  the  latter 
the  beats  following  the  down-beat  are  to  the  left* 
to  the  right,  and  then  upwards.    In  all 
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the  moTemfliit  frnniffdiately  preoeding  the  down- 
beat is  an  up-beat. 

In  beating  oonpound  time  (that  is,  time  in 
which  each  beat  is  made  up  of  three  parts)  it  is 
customary  to  give  each  beat  three  times  in  suo- 
oonion,  thiiB  in  ia-8  time  there  would  be  three 
down,  three  left^  three  right,  and  three  up-beats, 
except  in  rapid  tempo,  when  the  ordinary  number 
of  beats  wul  suffice,  one  beat  being  equivalent 
to  three  notes. 

In  the  ^reater  part  of  Italy  a  somewhat  different 
method  of  beating  is  adopted,  there  beingno  beats 
to  the  right  or  left ;  when  therefore  there  are 
more  than  two  beats  in  a  bar,  two  down-beats 
are  given  in  succession,  followed  in  triple  time  by 
one  and  in  common  time  by  two  up-b^ts. 

In  theoretical  works,  the  down-beat  or  ao- 
ooit,  and  the  up-beat  or  non-accent,  are  usually 
^K>ken  of  by  uieir  Greek  names  of  tJiesia  and 
anis.  (T.  T.] 

BEATRICE  DI  TEND  A.  Italian  opera,  the 
lifaretto  by  F.  Romani,  the  music  by  Bellini; 
produced  at  Venice  in  1833,  and  at  the  Th^tre 
des  Italiens,  Paris,  Feb.  8, 1841,  and  in  London, 
at  the  King*s  Theatre,  March  32,  1836. 

BEATS  are  a  wavy  throbbing  effect  produced 
fay  the  sounding  together  of  certain  notes,  and 
most  noticeable  in  umsons  and  consonances,  when 
not  perfectly  tuned  to  one  another. 

To  explain  their  origin  reference  must  be  made 
to  elementary  facts  in  the  science  of  sound*. 
Sound  is  conveyed  to  our  ears  by  the  waven 
into  which  the  air,  or  other  medium,  is  thrown 
by  the  vibration  of  what  is  called  the  sounding 
body.  These  waves  are  proportionally  relative 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  of  the  note 
sounding,  and  therefore  also  to  its  pitch ;  they 
consist  of  alternate  condensation  and  rarefaction, 
each  vibration  being  considered  (in  England  and 
Germany)  to  comprise  both  the  compression  and 
distension  of  the  particles  of  the  air  analogous 
to  the  crest  and  trough  of  a  wave  of  water. 
These  are,  as  it  were,  opposite  forces,  and  can 
be  made  to  counteract  each  other  if  two  waves 
be  simultaneously  produced  which  start  at  such 
a  distance  from  each  other  that  the  condensation 
of  one  exactly  cozresponds  to  the  rarefiftction  of 
the  other.  A  very  simple  proof  of  this  may  be 
obtained  by  striking  a  large  tuning-fork  and 
holding  it  dose  to  the  ear,  and  turning  it 
slowly  round:  when  a  particular  point  will  be 
Ibnnd  on  either  side  of  the  fork  at  which  the 
sound  ceases,  although  the  fork  oontinuee  to 
vibrate,  because  the  two  prongs  are  in  such  a 
position  relative  to  the  ear  &at  their  sound- 
waves  in  that  direction  mutually  counterbalance 
one  another. 

Beats  axe  produced  by  sound-waves  which 
have  such  relations  in  size  and  rapidity,  that  at 
certain  intervals  they  cross  one  another  and,  con- 
densation and  rare&ction  being'^simultaneous  for 
the  moment,  produce  silence.  For  instance,  if 
two  notes  which  vibrate  respectively  100  and  loi 
times  in  a  second  be  sounded  together,  it  is  dear 
that  the  sound-waves  of  the  latter  will  gain  ij^jf 
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OB  the  fbrmer  at  each  vibration,  and  half-way 
through  the  second  will  have  gained  so  muxm 
that  its  condensation  will  exactly  conespond 
with  the  rarefaction  of  the  other  note  (or  vioe 
ver8&),  and  for  the  mpment  silence  will  result; 
and  so  for  each  second  of  time. 

If  the  notes  be  farther  apart,  as  100  to  loa,  the 
latter  will  gain  twice  as  much  in  eveiy  vibration, 
and  there  will  be  two  places  where  the  waves 
counteract  each  other,  and  therefore  two  beats  in 
each  second.  Hence  the  rule  that  the  number  of 
heaU  per  ucond  ig  equal  to  the  difference  bettoeen 
the  ratea  of  vibration  of  the  notes. 

It  is  found  practicaQy  that  it  is  not  necessaiy 
for  the  waves  to  be  exactly  in  opposition ;  for  in 
the  case  of  one  note  with  100  vibrations  in  a 
second  and  another  with  103,  though  the  three 
beats  will  be  heard  according  to  the  rule  above 
given,  it  is  proved  mathematically  that  there  will 
be  only  one  point  at  which  the  condensation  and 
rarefiEiction  are  exactly  simultaneousi,  and  the 
other  two  extremes  of  opposition  are  not  ex- 
act, though  within  xuhnr  ^^  *  second  of  coinci- 
dence. 

In  point  of  fact  the  sound  will  be  lessened  to 
a  minimum  up  to  the  extreme  of  opposition  in  the 
position  of  the  waves,  and  increiuied  to  the  full 
power  of  the  two  sounds  up  to  the  perfect  coin- 
cidence of  the  vibrations. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  beats  in- 
crease in  number  as  the  notes  become  more  wide 
apart.  According  to  Helmholtz  they  are  most 
disagreeable  when  they  number  about  33  in  a 
second,  which  is  nearly  the  number  produced  by 
the  sounding  together  of  treble  G  and  Db.  From 
that  point  tiiey  become  less  and  less  harsh  till 
with  such  an  interval  as  treble  G  and  E,  which 
produces  ia8  beats  in  a  second,  there  is  no  un- 
pleasant sensation  remaining. 

Beats  are  of  three  kinds.  The  first  and  most 
commonly  known  is  produced  by  the  sounding 
together  of  two  notes  nearly  in  unison — to  which 
the  above  description  applies  simply.  They  are 
associated  with  the  name  of  the  great  violinist 
Tartini,  for  reasons  concerning  which  a  contro- 
versy has  arisen,  and  which  are  too  long  to  be 
here  set  down. 

The  second  kind  arises  firom  the  imperfect 
tuning  of  consonances — such  as  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  or  octave.  Here  the  notes  are  too 
wide  apart  for  the  primary  beats  as  described 
above  to  be  noticealile  But  the  pri.nary  beats 
are  in  this  case  thrown  into  groups  or  cycles, 
which  produce  the  effect  of  beats.  These  were 
first  investigated  by  Dr.  Kobert  Smith,  Master  of 
Trinity  CoU.  Cambridge  ^died  i/bS),  and  are 
called  after  him. 

The  third  kind,  also  due  to  the  imperfect 
tuning  of  consonances,  is  that  which  has  been 
most  carefully  investigated  by  Helmholtz,  and  is 
called  by  him  the  over-tone  beat.  It  is  produced 
exactly  in  the  manner  first  described  between  the 
harmonics  of  one  note  and  another  fundamental 
note  which  is  not  in  tune  with  the  first,  or  be- 
tween the  harmonics  of  two  fondamentab  which 
are  out  of  tune. 
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For  instaaoe,  if  basB  C  be  sounded  with  middle 
G,  Mid  the  latter  be  tlightly  out  of  tone,  middle 
0  and  the  first  hannomo  of  the  lower  O  will  be 
in  the  position  of  imperfectly  tuned  umaons, 
and  beats  will  be  produced.  If  G  and  G  be 
sounded  together,  and  the  latter  be  out  of  tune, 
the  second  harmonic  of  the  former  and  the  first  of 
the  latter  will  dash  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
beats  will  be  produced  between  them.  And  so 
with  other  oonsonanoes. 

The  value  of  beats  to  organ-tuners  is  well 
known,  as  their  disappearance  when  the  notes 
are  in  tune  is  a  much  safer  criterion  of  exactness 
than  the  musical  sense  unaided.  Moreover  it  is 
possible  to  discover,  by  simple  calculation  of  the 
number  of  beats  in  a  second  relative  to  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations,  the  exact  amount  any  note  is 
out  of  tune  with  another. 

For  more  complete  discussion  of  this  subject, 
see  an  article  by  W.  Pole,  Mus.  Doc.,  F.R.S.,  in 
'  Nature'  for  1876,  Nos.  324,  335.    [G.  H.  H.  P.] 

BEAXJLIEU,  Mabib  Disisi,  whose  fikmily 
name  was  Martin,  son  of  an  artillery  officer 
of  Niorty  bom  in  Paris  1 791.  He  studied  under 
Bodolph  Kreutser,  Benincori,  and  M^hul,  and 
obtained  the  '  Grand  Prix*  at  the  Gonservatoire 
in  1 8 10.  He  did  not  accept  the  five  years*  tour 
to  which  the  prize  entitled  him,  and  settled  at 
Kiort  Here  he  founded  quartet  meetings,  and 
in  1829  a  Philharmonic  Society,  which  was  after- 
wards expanded  into  the  '  Association  musicale 
de  rOuest*  (1835).  This  society  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  provincial  France,  and  through 
the  untiring  zeal  of  its  founder  has  attained 
a  high  pitch  of  excellence.  Yearly  festivals  are 
held  in  turn  at  Niort,  Poitiers,  La  Bochelle, 
Angouldme,  Limoges,  and  Bochefort ;  and  Men- 
delssohn's  *  St.  Paul*  and  *  Elijah '  were  performed 
at  Bochelle  by  this  society  long  before  they  were 
heard  in  Paris.  Beaulieu  wrote  in  all  styles,  but 
excelled  in  church  music.  His  principal  work 
was  a  requiem  on  the  death  of  M^hul,  composed 
1 8 19,  performed  1840.  He  also  wrote  much 
on  music.  A  complete  list  of  his  compositions 
is  given  by  F^tis.  [M.  G.  G.] 

BEAUMAYIELLE,  a  baritone  singer, 
brought  from  Toulouse  by  Perrin  to  sing  in 
*Pomone,*  the  first  French  opera  by  Gambebt, 
produced  in  1671.  After  Lulli  had  obtained 
the  transference  of  Perrin*s  monopoly  to  himself, 
Beaumavielle  was  one  of  the  best  singers  at  his 
opera-house.  He  died  in  1688,  soon  after  Lulli, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Th^venard.        [M.  G.  G.] 

BEBUNG  (Ger.;  Fr.  BcUancement ;  Ital. 
Treniolo),  a  certain  pulsation  or  trembling  effect 
given  to  a  sustained  note  in  either  vocal  or  in- 
strumental music,  for  the  sake  of  expression.  On 
stringed  instruments  it  is  effected  by  giving  an 
oscillating  movement  to  the  finger  while  pressing 
the  string ;  on  wind  instruments  and  in  singing 
by  the  management  of  the  breath. 

The  word  Bebung  refSars,  however,  more  parti- 
cularly to  an  effect  peculiar  to  the  old  davidiord, 
but  not  possible  on  the  modem  pianoforte,  in 
which  the  continuous  and  unintemipted  repeti- 


tion of  a  note  was  produced  not  by  a  fresh  blow, 
but  by  a  movement  of  the  tip  of  the  finger  with* 
out  leaving  the  key.  This  effect  was  formeriy 
held  in  high  estimation  as  a  means  of  expression, 
and  Emanuel  Bach  in  the  introduction  to  his 
'Versuch  uber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier  su 
spielen,*  says,  comparing  the  then  newly-invented 
pianoforte  with  the  davichordy  '  I  believe,  never- 
theless, that  a  good  clavich(nd  possesses — with 
the  exception  that  its  tone  is  weaker— ndl  the 
beauties  of  the  fomer  (the  pianoforte),  and  in 
addition  the  Bebung  and  the  power  of  sustaining 
the  tone,  inasmuch  as  after  striking  each  note  I 
can  give  a  fresh  pressure.' 

The  Bebung  was  not  often  marked,  except 
sometimes  by  the  word  tremolo,  Marpuis^,  how- 
ever ('Prindpes  du  Glavedn*),  gives  the  fioUowing 
as  the  sign  of  its  employment,  using  as  many  dots 
over  the  note  as  there  were  to  be  repetitions  of 
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BEGHEB,  Alfbxd  Jttlius,  bom  of  Gesman 
parents  at  Manchester,  1803;  educated  at  Hd- 
ddbeig,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin.  His  life  was 
one  of  perpetual  movement  and  adventure.  Befbrs 
he  was  40  he  had  lived  in  Elberfeld,  Gologne, 
DfissddOTf,  the  Hague,  and  London,  had  prac&ed 
as  an  advocate,  edited  a  mercantile  newspaper, 
and  twice  filled  the  post  of  Professor  of  ex- 
position. But  whatever  else  he  did  he  was 
always  faithful  to  music.  In  1 841  his  wanderings 
came  to  an  end  in  Vienna,  and  at  the  instance 
of  Mendelssohn  he  took  up  musical  criticism,  in 
which  he  was  very  successful,  assodating  himself 
with  the  '  Wiener  Musik-Zeitung*  and  the 
'  Sontagsblattem.*  He  was  equally  enthusiastio 
for  the  old  masters  and  for  Berlioz.  In  1848  he 
threw  himself  into  politics  as  a  violent  democrat, 
became  editor  of  the  '  Radikale,*  was  tried  by 
court  martial  and  shot  on  Nov.  23,  1848,  in  the 
Stadtgraben  of  Vienna.  Becher  published  songs, 
sonatas,  and  pianoforte  pieces,  many  of  which 
became  &vourites.  He  composed  a  symphony, 
a  violoncello  fantasia  (performed  at  a  concert  at 
which  he  had  the  aid  of  Jenny  Lind),  and  string 
quartets.  But  these,  though  full  of  ability  and 
intelligence,  never  made  any  impression  on  the 
public.  Becher*s  literary  works  were  almost 
entirely  fugitive,  but  he  published  a  biography 
of  Jenny  Lind  (1846).  [G.  F.  P.] 

BEGHSTEIN,  Friedbich  Wilhblm  Kabl. 
The  first  half  of  this  century  was  not  marked 
by  any  noteworthy  progress  in  North  German 
pianoforte-making,  the  instruments  made  being 
far  behind  the  Viennese.  But  this  reproach 
cannot  now  be  applied  either  to  Berlin  or 
Leipdc.  Herr  Bechstdn  established  his  work- 
shops in  the  &rmer  dty  in  1855.  By  the 
adoption  of  the  American  system  of  iron  framing 
and  of  an  action  based  upon  the  English,  he  has 
raised  a  reputation  for  his  concert  instruments 
reaching  beyond  Prussian  limits.  Herr  Bedn 
stein  is  a  native  of  Gotha.  [A.  J.  H.] 
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BECK,  F&AVZ,  bom  at  Maniilieim  1731,  died 
•i  Bonrdeauz  i8o9»  violinist  and  oompoeer. 
When  quite  young  he  took  refuge  in  Paris  finom 
the  eflBMts  of  a  duel,  and  thence  removed  to 
Booideanx.  Here  he  became  director  of  a  series 
of  concerts  (1780),  and  trained  many  eminent 
mosicians;  among  others  Blanchaid  and  Boohsa. 
His  compositions  are  excellent,  though  oom- 
psrstively  few  in  number.  They  comprise  34 
Symphonies  ( 1 776) ;  a  '  Stabat  Mater/  performed 
St  the  Concerts  Spiiituels  in  1783 ;  *  Pandore/  a 
B^lt'dwB*  (17S9);  <k  'Gloria'  and  'Credo'; 
MS.  Sonatas  for  Pianolbtrte^  and  Quartets  for 
Strings.  [M.  C.C.] 

BECKER.  In  Rusma  the  pianoforte-makers 
have  been  Geimans.  The  leading  Russian 
hooae  at  the  present  time  owes  its  origin  to 
Jacob  Becker,  a  native  of  the  Bavarian  Pala- 
tinste,  who  founded  it  in  1841.  Although 
pisnoforte  -  making  had  early  in  this  century 
oeen  introduced  in  St.  Petersburg,  until  about 
1850  pianists  had  imported  their  instruments 
for  public  performance.  From  that  time  how- 
e?ar  Becker  succeeded  in  making  concert  instru- 
nunti,  and  since  1871  Mr.  Paul  Peterssen,  the 
prewnt  head  of  the  house,  by  adopting  modem 
principles  of  frwning,  has  made  an  effectual 
stand  against  this — to  Russian  interests^dis- 
advantageous  competition,  and  it  has  now 
become  as  much  a  matter  of  course  to  hear  the 
BoMian  pianofortes  ot  Becker  in  the  concerts  of 
Petenboig  and  Moscow  as  it  is  to  hear  the  Rus- 
sian langiuge  in  polite  society.  [A.  J.  H.] 

BECKER^  Cabl  FEBDnrAUD,  oiganist  and 
profosHui  at  the  Conservatorium  of  Leipdo,  bom 
m  1804,  studied  the  piano,  harmony,  and  com- 
position,  under  Schicht  and  Schneidu'.  Played 
the  piano  in  public  at  fourteen  years  old,  but 
sftemrds  paid  more  attention  to  the  oigan, 
sad  rose  by  degrees  to  be  organist  of  the  Nioolai- 
Kirche  in  Leipeio.  On  the  foundation  of  the 
Conservatorium  at  Leipsio  he  was  invited  by 
Mendeiasohn  to  join  the  new  enterprise.  The 
estimation  which  Becker  enjoyed  in  Germany 
WM  due  less  to  his  compositions  than  to  his 
productions  in  musical  literature.  Prominent 
MMngst  these  supe  his  '  Systematisch-chronolo- 
gische  Darstellang  der  musik-Literatur,*  etc. 
(1836),  with  a  supplement  (1839),  in  which 
Becker  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  Anton 
Schmid,  custoe  of  the  Hofbibliothek  at  Vienna. 
He  also  wrote  'Hauamuaik  in  Deutschland  in 
i^ten,  I7ten,  iSten  Jahrh.'  (1840);  also  'Die 
Tonwerke  dee  i6ten  und  I7ten  Jal^h.* — a  cata- 
logoe  of  the  music  printed  during  that  period 
(1847) ;  and  a  catalogue  of  his  own  collecticn — 
'Alphabetisch  und  chronologisch  geordnetes  Ver- 
aeichmss,*  etc.  (Breitkopf,  1847).  The  collection 
itself,  containing  works  of  the  greatest  rarity,  he 
beqoeathed  to  the  city  of  Leipsio  at  his  death 
Oct  26.  1877.  9  [F.  G.] 

BECKER,  CovvtAxns  Julius,  bom  at  Frei- 
berg Feb.  3,  181 1.  Showed  an  early  talent  for 
mnsie,  whidi  was  well  developed  by  his  master 
AVACKia.    In  1835  he  came  to  Leipsio  and 


Schumann  in  editing  the  'None  Zeit- 
schrift  fUr  Musik*;  but  in  1843  removed  to 
Dresden  and  occupied  himself  in  teaching  sing- 
ing. In  1846  he  returned  to  Oberlossnitz,  and 
lived  there  in  solitude  till  his  death,  Feb.  a6» 
1859.  A  symphony  of  his  was  performed  with 
great  applause  at  the  Grewandhaus  in  1843, 
and  his  opera  'Die  Belagerung  von  Belgrad' 
was  produced  at  Leipsic  on  May  ai,  1848.  But 
the  work  by  which  he  will  be  remembered  is 
his  '  Mannergesang-Schule,*  1845.  ^®  ^^  ^^® 
author  of  'Die  Neuromantiker,'  a  romance 
(1840),  and  of  a  translation  of  Berlioz's  '  Voyage 
Musicale.'  [F.  G.] 

BECKER,  Destbich,  violinist  and  composer 
to  the  Hamburg  senate  towards  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century;  one  of  the  earliest  German 
instrumental  composers;  published  sonatas  on 
chorales  for  violin,  viol  di  gamba,  and  bass 
(Hamburg,  1668),  as  well  as  'Die  musikalischen 
Friihlingsfiruchte,*  consisting  of  pieces  for  in- 
struments in  four  and  five  parts,  with  basso  con- 
tinuo.  [F.  G.] 

BECKER,  JsAN,  eminent  violin-player,  bom 
at  Mannheim  in  1836.  His  first  tea^^her  was 
Kettenus,  then  leader  of  the  Mannheim  orchestra, 
and  he  afterwards  learned  from  Alard  in  Paris. 
He  began  to  perform  in  public  when  only  eleven, 
and  was  still  very  young  when  he  be^une  the 
successor  of  Kettenus.  la  1859  he  played  with 
great  success  in  Paris,  and  thence  went  to 
London,  where  he  appeared  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts,  and  was  for  one  season  leader 
of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts.  After  travelling 
for  some  years  through  most  parts  of  Europe, 
he  settled  in  1866  at  Florence,  and  associated 
himself  with  two  Italian  musidana,  Mad  and 
Chiostri,  and  the  German  violonoelliBt  Hilpert. 
These  artists,  well  known  under  the  name  of  the 
'Florentiner  Quartett,'  have  earned,  by  their 
careful  and  spirited  pOTformances  of  the  classical 
masterpieces  of  quartet  literature,  a  great  and 
well-deserved  reputation  in  most  musical  centres 
of  the  continent.  Becker*s  style  as  a  solo-player 
appears  to  be  a  compromise  between  the  severe 
style  of  the  German  school  and  the  lighter  and 
more  brilliant  one  of  the  French.  [P.  D.] 

BECKWITH,  John  Chbistmas,  Mus.  Doc., 
was  bom  Deo.  25,  1759,  '^^  studied  musio 
under  Dr.  Philip  Hayes.  He  succeeded  Garland 
as  organist  of  the  cathedral  and  St.  Peter's  Man- 
croft,  Norwich,  about  1780.  On  July  5,  1803, 
he  took  his  degrees  as  Mus.  Bac.  and  Mus.  Doc. 
at  Oxford.  He  composed  many  anthems — six 
of  them  published  bv  Clementi— and  a  few  vocal 
pieces,  some  of  which  became  popular.  He  was 
considered  a  good  singing-master,  and  was  the 
instructor  of  Thomas  Vaughan.  In  1808  he 
published  a  set  of  chants  under  the  following 
title : — 'The  First  Verse  of  eveiv  Psahn  of  Da- 
vid, with  an  Ancient  or  Modem  Chant>  in 
Score,  adapted  as  much  as  possible  to  the  Senti- 
ment of  each  Psalm.'  The  preface  to  this  work 
contains  'a  short  histoiy  of  chanting,*  which 
displays  learning  and  reseaichy  snd  contains  the 
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firrt  sng^^estioii  of  marked  podten.  Dr.  Buck, 
who  WM  his  pupil  and  saooeBKur  at  Norwich 
Cathedral,  describes  his  master  as  being  almost 
as  proficient  in  painting  as  in  music.  He  died 
Jane  3,  1809.  [E.F.  B.] 

BEDOS  DE  GELLES,  Box  FBAK9018,  a 
learned  Benedictine,  bom  at  Gauz  in  the  diocese 
of  Bed^res  in  1 706,  entered  the  order  at  Toulouse 
in  1736,  and  died  at  St.  Maur  on  Noy.  35, 1 779. 
Author  of  'L*art  du  fiu^ur  d*oigues'  (Paris, 
1766-78),  an  admirable  work  ti  the  time, 
written  at  the  request  of  the  Academic  des 
Sciences ;  also  of  an  account  of  the  new  oigan  at 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  in  the  '  Mercure  de  fiance' 
for  Jan.  1763,  of  which  a  German  translation 
by  J.  F.  Agricola  will  be  found  in  Adelung^s 
*Musica  mechanica  dgancedi.*  De  Gelles  was 
a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences  of 
Bourdeaux,  and  ooirasponding  member  of  that 
of  Paris.  [F.  G.] 

B£KR»  Jacob  Metbb,  the  original  name  of 

GlAOOMO  MXTERBBBB. 

BEER,  JosxPB  (sometimes  written  BOER), 
a  remarkable  clarinet •  player ;  bom  1744  at 
Griinwald  in  Bohemia,  served  as  trumpeter  first 
in  the  Austrian  and  then  in  the  Freiich  anny 
during  the  Seven  Tears*  War.  In  1771  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  there  took  up  the  clarinet,  on  which 
he  rap'dly  became  the  first  performer  of  his  time. 
In  1782  he  left  Paris,  and  travelled  through 
Holland,  Italy,  Rusua^  and  Hungary,  exciting 
everywhere  the  greatest  poarible  enthusisam.  He 
died  at  Potsdam  in  181 1.  As  a  performer  Beer 
united  a  masterly  execution  to  great  power  of 
expreanon,  and  indeed  effected  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  tile  darinet^  which  he  greatly  improved 
by  (he  addition  of  a  fifth  key.  Till  nearly  fifty 
vean  old  he  had  heard  only  fVench  players,  and 
nad  insensibly  acquired  thinr  loud  hanh  tone; 
but  having  heard  in  Brussels  a  German  per^ 
former,  Sdiwarti^  he  discovered  what  the  in- 
strument was  capable  o^  and  finally  became  as 
celebrated  for  the  softness  and  purity  of  his  tone, 
for  the  delicaoy  of  his  nuances^  and  especially 
his  decresoendo^  as  he  was  for  his  execution. 
In  foct  he  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Instrument  His  compositions  comprise  three 
concertos  for  two  clarinet^  TSiiations,  and 
duets.  [M.  C.  C] 

BEETHOVEN,  Lddwio  yax',  bom  at  Bonn, 
probably  Dec  16,  1770.*  The  earliest  form  of 
the  name  ia  that  with  which  we  are  fomiliar, 
but  it  takes  many  other  shapes  in  the  uncertain 
spelling  of  the  time,  such  as  Biethofien,  Biethofen, 
Biethoven,  Bethoven,  Betthoven,  and  BeUiof.  He 
himself  appears  to  have  always  qielt  it  as  we 
know  it.*  The  family  bdonged  originally  to  a 
Tillage  near  Louvain ;  thence  in  1650  they  moved 
to  Antwerp,  where  in  1685  the  name  appears  in 
the  registers.    His  father  Johana  or  Jean,  and 
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his  gimndfibther  Lndwfg,  vrere  both  muddans  in 
the  Court  band  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  at 
Bonn — ^the  latter  a  bass-singer,  and  afterwsrds 
Capellmeister,  appointed  March  1733,  ^  former 
a  tenor  singer,  March  37, 1756.  The  grandfitther 
lived  till  Dec.  34,  1773,  when  the  little  Ludwig 
had  just  completed  his  third  year.  He  was  a  small 
livelv  person  with  extraordinarily  bright  eyes, 
much  respected  and  esteemed  as  a  musician,  and 
made  an  indelible  impression  on  his  grandson. 
His  portrait  was  the  only  one  which  Beethoven 
took  from  Bonn  to  Yiennay  and  he  often  spoke  of 
it  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Beethoven^s  motiiei^— 
daughter  of  the  chief  cook  at  Ehrenbreitstdn— 
was  married  to  Johann  on  Nov.  13,  1767.  She 
was  twelve  years  younger  than  her  husband ;  her 
original  name  had  been  Keverich,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  nuuriage  she  was  a  widow — Maria 
Magdalena  Leym  or  Laym.  She  died  after  a 
long  illness  on  July  17,  1787,  a  woman  of  soft 
hei^  and  easy  waysy  much  beloved  by  her  eoii. 
The  fother,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  seven 
hard  man  of  irregular  habits,  who  evidently  saw 
his  son*s  ability,  gave  him  the  best  instruction 
that  his  povertjT  would  allow,  and  kept  him  to 
his  music  with  a  stem,  strict,  perhaps  cruel,  hand. 
It  is  perhaps  fortunate  he  did  so.  The  fint 
house  they  occupied  in  Bonn,  that  in  which  the 
great  composer  was  bom,  was  515  in  the  Bonn- 
gasse,  now  designated  by  a  tablet  erected  in  187a 
Besides  their  eldest,  Ludwig  Maria,  who  was  bom 
April  I,  1769,  and  lived  but  six  days,  the  Befr> 
thovens  had  three  other  sons — Caspsr  IkQtoii 
Carl,  April  7,  1774;  Nikolaus  Johann,  Oct.  i, 
1776 ;  and  August  Frans  Geotff.  Jan.  16,  1781, 
dieid  Aug.  16, 1 783 ;  a  daughter,  Feb.  3  3, 1 7  79,  who 
lived  only  fbur  days,  and  a  second  gii^  Maria 
Margaretha  Joeepha,  May  4,  1786.  The  fint  of 
these  was  the  father  of  the  ill-fiated  youth  who 
gave  his  undo  so  much  distress,  and  was  probably 
the  ultimate  cause  of  his  death.  He  died  at 
Vienna,  Nov.  5,  1815.  The  second,  Johann,  wai 
an  i^wthecary,  at  llnz  and  Vienna^  the  'GotB- 
besitxer '  of  the  well-known  anecdote,  his  brother*! 
htU  moire,  and  the  subject  of  many  a  complaint  and 
many  a  nickname.  He  died  at  Vienna  Jan.  12, 
1848.  Frcm  the  Bonngasse  the  fiunily  migiated 
to  7  or  8  on  the  Dreieck,  and  thenoe  to  the  Bhainr 
gasse.  No.  934.  To  the  latter  they  came  in  1775 
or  76,  and  Uiere  they  remained  for  a  few  yoan> 
Johann  Beethoven's  income  from  the  Chapel  wai 
300  florins  a  year  (£25> — a  miserable  pittance, 
but  that  of  most  musicians  of  the  chapel ;  and 
this  appears  to  have  beoi  his  sde  means  of  sab* 
sistence,  for  his  voice  was  neariy  gone,  and  theie 
is  no  sign  of  his  having  had  other  anployment.* 
Aooatding  to  Beethoven's  own  statement  in  the 
ded]cati(m  to  his  earliest  publication — the  3  Sona- 
tas for  Pianoforte  (1781  or  83)— he  began  mane 
in  his  fourth  year.  The  few  traits  preserved  of 
that  eariy  period  show  that,  like  other  chUdm, 
he  did  not  acquire  it  without  tears.  His  fother 
was  his  forst  teacher,  and  from  him  he  leaned 
both  violin  and  davier ;  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic^ and  a  little  Latin  he  obtained  in  one  of 
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ftie  oommoii  pnUio  Bchoola,  and  even  thie  ceased 
when  he  was  thirteen.  At  school  he  wm  shy  and 
nnonmmnnicative,  and  cared  for  none  of  the  or- 
duuffy  games  of  bojs.  Before  he  was  nine  his 
music  luid  advanced  so  &r  that  his  fiftther  had 
no  longer  anything  to  teach  him,  and  in  1779 
be  was  handed  over  to  Pfeiffer,  a  tenor  singer 
who  had  recently  joined  the  opera  in  Bonn,  and 
leems  to  have  lodged  with  the  Beethovens,  and 
by  whom  he  was  tanght^  iiregularly  enough,  but 
apparently  with  good  and  lasting  effect,  for  a 
jear.  At  the  same  time  he  fell  in  with  a  certain 
Zambana,  who  taught  him  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian,  and  otherwiM  assisted  his  neglected  edu- 
cation. The  organ  he  learned  from  Van  den 
Seden,  organist  to  the  Court  Chapel,  and  an  old 
fiiend  of  1^  grand&ther*s.  About  this  time,  1 780, 
81,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Beethovens 
foand  a  friend  in  Mr.  Creesener,  the  English 
thargi  ^affaira,  long  time  resident  at  Bonn, 
and  that  he  assisted  them  with  a  sum  of  400 
florins.  He  died  on  Jan.  1 7, 1 781,  and  Beethoven 
(then  just  past  ten)  is  said  to  have  written  a 
Funeral  Cantata  to  his  memoiy,^  which  was  per- 
ftnned.  The  Cantata,  if  it  ever  existed,  has 
hitherto  been  lost  sight  of.  One  composition  of 
this  year  we  have  in  9  Variations  on  Dressler^s 
March  in  C  minor,'  which  though  published  in 
1 78^  are  stated  on  the  title  to  be  'compos^es.  •  • . 
par  un  jeune  amateur  L.  v.  B.  ag4  de  diz  ans. 
1780.*  In  Feb.  1781  Neefe  succeed  Van  den 
£ed«n.a8  Organist  at  the  Court,  and  Beethoven 
became  his  scholar.  This  was  a  great  step  for 
the  hoy,  since  Neefe,  though  somewhat  over 
emsenrative  as  a  musician,  Mras  a  sensible  man, 
and  became  a  real  friend  to  his  pupiL 

There  is  grousd  for  supposing'  that  during  the 
winter  of  1781  Ludwig  and  his  mother  made  a 
journey  in  HoUand,  during  which  he  played  at 
private  houses,  and  that  the  tour  was  a  pecuniary 
nooesB.  On  Jane  39,  178a,  old  Van  den  Eeden 
was  buried,  and  on  the  next  day  the  Elector's 
band  followed  him  to  M&nster,  where  as  Bishop 
he  had  a  palace,  Neefe  leaving  Ludwig,  then  1 14 
years  old,  behind  him  as  his  regularly  appointed 
deputy  at  the  chapel  organ,  a  post  which,  though 
mpaid,  was  no  sinecure,  and  required  both  skill 
snd  judgment.  This  shows  Neefe's  confidence 
in  his  pupil,  and  agrees  with  his  account  of  him, 
written  a  few  months  later,  as  'playing  with 
ibroe  and  finish,  reading  well  at  sight,  and,  to 
sam  up  all,  pla3ring  the  greater  part  of  Bach's 
WeU-tempered  Clavier,  a  feat  which  will  be 
understood  by  the  initiated.  This  young  genius,' 
oontinues  he,  'deserves  some  assistance  tiiat  he 
may  travel.  If  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  he 
will  certainly  become  a  second  Mozart.' 

On  the  a6th  April  1783,  Neefe  was  promoted 
to  the  direction  of  both  sacred  and  secular  musio, 
snd  at  the  same  time  Beethoven  (then  la  years 
and  4  months  old),  was  appointed  '  Cembalist  im 
Orchester,*  with  the  duty  of  accompanying  the 
rehearsals  in  the  theatre  ;  in  other  words  of  con- 
ducting the  opera-band^  with  all  the  responsi- 
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bOities  and  advantages  of  practice  and  expetienoe 
which  belong  to  such  a  position.  No  pay  ao* 
companied  tiie  appointment  at  first,  but  the 
duties  ceased  when  the  Elector  was  absent,  so 
that  there  was  leisure  for  composition.  The  pieces 
published  in  this  year  are  a  song,  'Schilderung 
eines  *  M&dchens,'  and  3  Sonatas  for  Piano  solo? 
composed,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
dedication,  in  178 1.  On  Aug.  16,  1783,  the 
youngest  boy,  August  Franz,  died,  the  fether's 
voice  began  still  further  to  foil,  and  things 
generally  to  go  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  work  at  the  theatre  was  now  rather  on 
the  increase.  From  Oct.  83  to  Oct.  85,  2  operas 
of  Gluck,  4  of  Salieri,  a  of  Sarti,  5  of  Paisiello, 
with  a  dozen  others,  were  studied  and  performed ; 
but  Ludwig  had  no  pay.  In  Feb.  84  he  made 
an  application  for  a  sahuy,  but  the  consideration 
was  postponed,  and  it  was  probably  as  a  set-off 
that  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  second 
Court-organist.  Meantime,  however,  on  April 
15,  84,  the  Elector  Max  Friedrich  died,  and  this 
postponed  stall  farther  the  prospect  of  emolument. 
The  theatrical  company  was  dismissed,  and  Neefe 
having  only  his  organ  to  attend  to,  no  longer 
required  a  depu^.  The  Beethovens  were  now 
living  at  No.  470  in  the  Wenzelgasse,  whither 
they  appear  to  have  moved  in  83,  and  Ludwig 
played  the  organ  in  the  Minorite  church  at  the 
six  o'clock  mass  every  morning. 

The  music  of  84  consists  of  a  Hondo  for 
the  Piano  in  A,*  published  early  in  the  year, 
and  a  song  'An  einen  ^S&ugling':  a  Concerto 
for  Piano  and  a  piece  in  3-part  harmony,  both 
in  MS.,  are  mentioned  as  probably  belonging  to 
this  year.' 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Elector  Max 
Franz,  was  to  examine  his  establishment,  and 
on  June  a  7,  84,  he  issued  a  list  of  names  and 
salaries  of  his  band,*  among  which  Beethoven's 
father  appears  with  a  salary  of  300  florins,  and 
Beethoven  himself,  as  second  organist,  with  150 
florins,  equivalent  to  £25  and  £13  respectively. 
A  memorandum  of  the  same  date^®  shows  that 
an  idea  was  entertained  of  dismissing  Neefe  and 
putting  Beethoven  into  his  place  as  chief  organist. 
In  fitct  Neefe's  pay  was  reduced  firom  400  to  aoo 
florins,  so  that  50  florins  a  year  was  saved  by 
the  appointment  of  Beethoven.  An  economical 
Elector  1  In  the  Holy  Week  of  1 785  the  incident 
occurred  (made  too  much  of  in  l^e  books)  of 
Beethoven's  throwing  out  the  solo  singer  in 
Chapel  by  a  modulation  in  the  accompaniment^ 
which  is  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  how  early 
his  love  of  a  joke  show^  itself."  During  this 
year  he  studied  the  violin  with  Franz  Ries — 
fether  of  Ferdinand.  The  music  of  1785  is  3 
Quartets  for  Piano  and  Strings,^  a  Minuet  for 
Piano  in  Eb,*'  and  a  song  'Wenn  jemand  eine 
Beise  thut'  (Op.  5  a,  No.  i). 

In  1786  nothing  appears  to  have  been  either 
composed  or  published,  and  the  only  incident  of 
this  year  that  has  survived,  is  the  birth  of  a 
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•econd  girl  to  the  BeethoTens — Marie  Maig»- 
rethft  Joaepha,  May  4. 

In  1787  oocurred  the  first  real  event  in  Bee- 
thoven's life — Mb  first  journey  to  Vienna.    Con- 
cerning this  there  is  an  absolute  want  of  dates 
and  details.    Some  one  must  have  been  found  to 
supply  the  means  for  so  expensive  a  journey,  but 
no  name  is  preserved.    As  to  date,  his  duties  as 
organist  would    probably  prevent   hin   leaving 
B^n  before  the  work  of  Holy  Week  and  Easter 
was  over.    The  two  persons  who  were  indelibly 
impressed  on  his  recollection  by  the  visit  ^  were 
Mozart  and  the  Emperor  Joseph.     From  the 
former  he  had  a  few  lessons,  and  carried  away  a 
distinct— and  not  very  appreciative' — ^reoollection 
of  his  playing ;  but  Mozart  must  have  been  so 
much  occupi^  by  the  death  of  his  father  (May 
a8)  and  the  approaching  production  of  'Don  Gio- 
vanni* (Oct.  29)  that  it  is  probable  they  had  not 
much  intercourse.    The  well-known  story  of  Bee- 
thoven's introduction  to  him,  when  divested  of  the 
ornaments'  of  Seyfiried  and  others,  stands  as 
follows: — ^Mosart  asked  him  to  play,  but  thinking 
that  his  perfonnance  was  a  prepared  piece,  paid 
little  attention  to  it.    Beethoren  seeing  this  en- 
treated Mozart  to  give  him  a  subject,  which  he 
did ;  and  the  boy,  getting  excited  with  the  occa- 
sion, played  so  finely  that  Mozart,  stepping  softly 
into  tibe  next  room,  said  to  his  friends  there, '  Pay 
attention  to  him ;  he  will  make  a  noise  in  the  world 
some  day  or  other.*    His  visit  seems  not  to  have 
lasted  more  than  three  months,  but,  as  we  have 
iaid»  all  certain  information  is  wanting.    He  re- 
turned by  Augsburg,  where  he  had  to  borrow 
three  Carolins  (£3)  firom  Dr.  von  Schaden.    His 
return  was  hastened  by  the  illness  of  his  mother, 
who  died  of  consumption  July  17,  1787,  and  his 
account  of  himself  in  a  letter  *  to  Von  Schaden, 
written  seven  weeks  after  that  date,  is  not  en- 
oouraging.     A  short  time  more  and  the  little 
Margaretha  followed  her  mother,  on  Nov.  25,  so 
that  1 787  must  have  closed  in  very  darkly.    The 
only  compositions  known  to  belong  to  that  year 
are  a  Trio  in  E  b,*  and  a  Prelude  in  F  minor  for 
Piano  solo.*    However,  matters  began  to  mend ; 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  von  Breuning 
family — ^his  first  permanent  friends — a  mother, 
three  boys,  and  a  girl.    He  gave  lessons  to  the 
girl  and  the  youngest  boy,  and  soon  became  an 
inmate  of  the  house,  a  fiu-  better  one  than  he  had 
before  frequented,  and  on  terms  of  close  intimacy 
with  them  all.    The  fiunily  was  a  cultivated  and 
intellectual  one,  the  mother — the  widow  of  a  man 
of  some  distinction— a  woman  of  remarkable  sense 
and  refinement;  the  children,  more  or  less  of 
his  own  age.    Here  he  seems  to  have  been  first 
initiated  into  the  literature  of  his  country,  and  to 
have  acquired  the  love  of  English  authors  which 
remained  with  him  through  life.    The  intimacy 
rapidly  became  strong.    He  often  passed  whole 
days  and  nights  with  his  friends,  and  accompanied 
them  on  excursions  of  several  weeks  duration  to 
their  uncle's  house  at  Eerpen,  and  elsewhere. 
At  the  same  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
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Count  Waldstein,  a  young  nobleman  eight  yesn 
his  senior,  an  amateur  musician,  whose  acquaint- 
ance was  peculiarly  useful  in  enoouraging  and 
developing  Beethoven's  talent  at  a  time  ivhen  it 
naturally  wanted  support.  On  Waldstein  Bee- 
thoven exercised  the  same  charm  that  he  did 
later  on  the  proud  aristocracy  of  Vienna.  The 
Count  used  to  visit  him  in  Us  poor  room,  gave 
him  a  piano,  got  him  pecuniary  help  under  the 
guise  of  allowances  from  the  Elector,  and  in  other 
ways  sympathised  with  him.  Either  now  or 
shortly  afterwards,  Beethoven  composed  a  set  of 
variations  for  4  hands  on  a  theme  of  the  County 
and  in  1805  made  him  immortal  by  dedicating 
to  him  the  grand  sonata  (op.  53),  which  is  usually 
known  by  his  name.  Another  acquaintance  was 
the  Countess  of  Hatzfeld,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
a  set  of  Variations,  which  were  for  long  his  show- 
piece. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  when  Beethoven  was 
X  7}  ^ears  old,  the  Elector  altered  the  plan'  of  his 
music,  and  formed  a  national  theatre  on  the 
model  of  that  of  his  brother  the  Emperor  JosepL 
Reicha  was  made  director,  and  Neefe  pianist  and 
stage-manager.  The  band  was  31  strong,  and 
contains  names  such  as  Ries,  the  two  Bombergs, 
Simrock,  Stumpff — which  often  recur  in  Bee- 
thoven's life.  He  himself  played  second  viola, 
both  in  the  opera  and  the  diapel,  and  was  still 
assistant  Hof-organist,  In  this  position  he  re- 
mained for  four  yean ;  the  opera  repertoire  was 
large,  good,  and  various,  the  singers  were  of 
the  beet,  and  the  experience  must  have  been  of 
great  practical  use  to  him.  Among  the  operas 
played  in  89  and  90  were  Mozart's '  Entfiihiviig.' 
'Figaro,*  and  *Doii  Giovanni* — the  two  first  ap- 
parently often.  Meantime  Johann  Beethoven 
was  going  firom  bad  to  worse.  Stephen  Breuning 
once  saw  Ludwig  take  his  drunken  fiather  out  <^ 
the  hands  of  the  police,  and  this  could  hardly 
have  been  the  only  occasion.  At  length,  on 
Nov.  30,  1789,  a  decree  was  issued  ordering  a 
portion  of  the  father's  salary  to  be  paid  over  to 
the  son,  who  thus,  before  he  waa  nineteen,  be- 
came the  head  of  the  family. 

The  compositions  of  1789  and  90  are  2  Pre- 
ludes for  the  Piano  (op.  39),  24  Variations  on 
Righini's  '  Venni'  Amore,^  a  Song  '  Der''  freie 
Mann,'  and  probably  a  Cantata  on  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II,  still  in  MS.^  The  only 
extra  musical  event  of  this  year  was  the  visit 
of  Haydn  and  Salomon  on  their  road  to  London. 
They  arrived  on  Christmas  Day.  One  of  Haydn's 
Masses  was  performed ;  he  was  complimented  by 
the  Elector,  and  entertained  the  chief  musidaas 
at  dinner  at  his  lodgings.  1791  opened  well  for 
Beethoven  with  a '  Ritter  Ballet,*  a  kind  of  masked 
ball,  in  antique  style.  Count  Waldstein  appears 
to  have  arranged  the  plan,  and  Beethoven  composed 
the  music ;  but  hisname  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
connected  with  it  at  the  time,  and  it  remained 
unpublished  till  187a,  when  it  appeared  arranged 
for  piano.  In  the  autumn  the  troupe  aooompamed 
the  Elector  to  Mergbntheim,  near  Aschaffenbuig^ 
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to  a  condftve  of  the  DeutsiAen  Orden ;  the  journey 
vu  by  water  along  the  Rhine  and  Main,  the 
weather  was  aplendid, — there  was  ample  leisure, 
and  the  time  long  remained  in  Beethoven's  recol- 
lection 'a  fruitful  souice  of  charming  images.* 
At  Aschaffenbuig  he  heard  a  fine  player — ^the 
AbM  Sterkel,  and  showed  his  instant  appre- 
ciation of  the  Abba's  graceful  finished  style  by 
imitating  it  in  extemporising.  In  Mergentheim 
the  company  remained  for  a  month  (18  Sept. — 
30  Oct.).  An  interesting  account  of  the  daily 
mniical  proceedings  is  given  by  Junker,  the 
Chaplain  at  Kirchberg,'  including  an  account  of 
Beethoven's  extempore  playing.  He  compares  it 
with  that  of  Vogler,  whom  he  knew  well,  and 
pronounces  it  to  have  displayed  all  Yogler's  ex- 
ecution, with  much  more  force,  feeling,  and  ex- 
preBB<»i,  and  to  have  been  in  Uie  highest  degree 
original. 

Ihe  Beethovens  were  still  living  in  the  Wen- 
lelgasse,  Garl  learning  music,  and  Johann  under 
the  Gourt  Apothecary.  Ludwig  took  his  meals 
at  the  Zehrgarten* — a  great  resort  of  the  Univer- 
sity profesBOTB,  artists,  and  literary  men  of  Bonn, 
and  where  the  lovely  Babette  Koch,  daughter 
of  the  proprietress,  was  doubtless  an  attrac- 
tion to  him.'  His  intimacy  with  the  Breunings 
amtinued  and  increased;  Madame  von  Breun- 
ing  was  one  of  the  very  few  people  who  could 
nsosge  him,  and  even  she  coidd  not  always 
make  him  go  to  his  lessons  in  time:  when  he 
proved  too  obstinate  she  would  give  up  the 
endeavour  with  the  remark  '  he  is  again  in  his 
rapha,*  an  expression  which  Beethoven  never 
foigot  Music  was  their  great  bond,  and  Bee- 
thoven's improvisations  were  the  delight  of  the 
&mily.  His  duties  at  the  organ  and  in  the 
orchestra  at  this  time  were  not  very  great; 
the  Elector  s  absences  were  firequent,  and  gave 
him  much  time  to  himself,  which  he  spent  partly 
in  lessons,  partly  in  the  open  air,  of  which  he 
was  already  very  ibnd,  and  partly  in  assiduous 
pnctice  and  composition.  The  sketch-books  of 
that  time  are  cnunmed  with  ideas,  and  confirm 
his  statement,  made  many  years  later,*  that  he 
began  thus  early  the  meUiod  of  working  which 
so  emphatically  distinguishes  him. 

In  July  1793  Haydn  again  passed  through 
Soon  on  his  return  from  London.  The  Elector  s 
Band  gave  him  a  dinner  at  Godesbeig,  and  Bee- 
thoven submitted  a  cantata  to  him,  '  which  Haydn 
greatly  praised,  warmly  encouraging  the  composer 
to  proceed  with  his  studies.*  What  the  cantata 
was  is  not  known,  though  it  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold U.* 

Hie  ccmpoeitions  which  can  be  fixed  to  the 
jeais  1791  and  93  consist  of  Songs  (portions  of 
op.  5a),  a  Bondino*  for  Wind  instruments,  the  Trio 
for  Strings,  op.  3,  an  Allegro  and  Minuet  for 
I  Flutes  (Aug.  35,  MS.),  and  perhaps  a  set  of  14 
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Variations^  for  Pianoforte,  Violin,  and  Cello,  in  Eb, 
published  in  1804  as  op.  44  ;  la  Variations*  for 
Piano  and  Violin  on  'Se  vuol  ballare';  13  ditto 
for  Piano'  on  '  £s  war  einmal';  and  la  ditto  *"  for 
Piano,  4  hands,  on  an  air  of  Count  Waldstein's. 

Hitherto  the  Elector  seems  to  have  taken  no 
notice  of  the  most  remarkable  member  of  his 
orchestra.  But  in  the  course  of  this  year — 
whether  prompted  by  Neefe  or  Waldstein  or  by 
his  own  observation,  or  possibly  by  Haydn's  ap- 
probation— ^he  determined  that  Beethoven  should 
visit  Vienna  in  a  more  permanent  manner  than 
before,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  at  his  expense. 
Haydn  was  communicated  with,  and  in  the  very 
beginning  of  November  Beethoven  left  Bonn,  as 
it  proved,  never  to  return  to  it  again.  His  part- 
ing words  to  Neefe  are  preserved:" — 'Thank 
you  for  the  counsel  you  have  so  often  given  me 
on  my  progress  in  my  divine  art.  8hould  I 
ever  become  a  great  man  you  will  certainly  have 
assisted  in  it,  which  will  be  all  the  more  gratify-  . 
ing  to  you,  since  you  may  be  convinced  that'  etc. 
The  Album  in  which  his  friends — Waldstein,  the 
Breunings,  the  Kochs,  Degenhart,  and  others—- 
inscribed  their  fsrewells  is  still  existing,"  and 
the  latest  date  is  Nov.  i.  E.  Breuning's  lines 
contain  allusions  to  'Albion,'  as  if  Beethoven 
were  preparing  to  visit  England — ^possibly  with 
Haydn  I  Waldstein's  entry  is  as  follows : — '  Dear 
Beethoven,  you  are  travelling  to  Vienna  in  ful- 
filment of  your  long^erished  wish.  The  genius 
of  Mozart  is  still  weeping  and  bewailing  the 
death  of  her  &vourite.  With  the  inexhaustible 
Haydn  she  found  a  refuge,  but  no  occupation,  and 
is  now  waiting  to  leave  him  and  join  herself  to 
some  one  else.  Labour  assiduously,  and  receive 
Mozart's  spirit  from  the  hands  of  Haydn.  Your 
true  friend  Waldstein.     Bonn,  October  ao,  1 79a.* 

What  provision  the  Elector  made  for  mm  be- 
yond his  modest  pay  of  1 50  florins  is  not  knovni. 
An  entry  of  35  ducats  (£ia  los.)  is  found  in  his 
notebook  shortly  after  he  reached  Vienna,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  'show  what  length  of  time 
that  moderate  sum  represented,  or  even  that  it 
came  irom  the  Elector  at  all. 

Thus  ended  the  first  period  of  Beethoven's  life. 
He  was  now  virtually  twenty-two.  The  list  of 
his  known  compositions  to  this  time  has  been 
given  year  by  year.  If  we  add  the  Bagatelles 
^op.  33),  the  a  easy  Sonatas  (op.  49),  the  a  Violin 
Kondoe  (op.  51),  the  Serenaide  Trio  (op.  8),  and 
a  lost  Trio  for  Piano,  Flute,  and  Bassoon, "~all 
probably  composed  at  Bonn — and  compare  them 
with  those  of  other  composers  of  the  first  rank, 
such  as  Mozart,  Schubert,  or  Mendelssohn,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  are  singularly  few 
and  unimportant.  For  the  orchestra  the  Ritter- 
ballet  already  referred  to  is  the  single  composition 
known,  while  Mozart — to  mention  him  only — 
had  in  the  same  period  written  36  Symphonies, 
including  so  mature  a  masteipiece  as  the  'Pariidan' 
in  D.  i^inst  Mozart's  38  Operas,  Cantatas,  and 
Masses,  tor  voices  and  full  orchestra^  composed 
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before  he  was  23,  Beethoven  has  absolaiely  no- 
thing to  show.  And  the  same  in  other  depart- 
ments. That  he  meditated  great  works,  though 
they  did  not  come  to  paper,  is  evident  in  at 
least  one  case.  A  resident  in  Bonn,  writing  to 
Schiller's  sister  Charlotte,  on  Jan.  26,  1793,^ 
says : — *  I  endoee  a  setting  of  the  Feuer-farbe  on 
which  I  should  like  your  opinion.  It  is  by  a 
young  man  of  this  place  whose  talent  is  widely 
esteemed,  and  whom  the  Elector  has  now  sent 
to  Vienna  to  Haydn.  He  intends  to  compose 
Schiller's  Frettde,  and  that  verse  by  verse.  I 
expect  something  perfect ;  for,  as  &r  as  I  know 
him,  he  is  all  for  the  grand  and  sublime.  Haydn 
infonns  us  that  he  shall  set  him  to  great  operas, 
as  he  himself  will  shortly  leave  off  composing. 
He  does  not  usually  occupy  himself  with  such 
trifles  as  the  endosed,  which  indeed  he  composed 
only  at  the  request  of  a  lady.'  This  letter, 
which  shows  how  eariy  Schiller's  'Hynrn  to 
Joy'  had  taken  possession  of  Beethoven — there 
to  remain  till  it  formed  the  finale  to  the  Ninth 
Symphony  thirty  years  later — ^is  equally  inter- 
esting for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  impression 
which  Beethoven  had  already  made  on  those 
who  knew  him,  and  who  credited  him  with  the 
intention  and  the  ability  to  produce  great  works, 
although  he  had  not  yet  produced  even  small 
ones.  This  impression  was  doubtless  due  mainly 
to  the  force  aind  originality  of  his  extempore 
playing,  which  even  at  this  early  age  was  pro- 
digiousi,  and  justified  his  finends  in  speaking  of 
him'  as  one  of  the  finest  pianoforte-players  of 
the  day. 

By  the  middle  of  November  Beethoven  was 
settled  at  Vienna.  His  first  lodging  was  a  garret 
«t  a  printer's  in  the  '  Alservorstodt' '  outside  the 
walls,  in  the  direction  of  the  present  Votive- 
Church  ;  but  this  was  soon  exchanged  for  one  '  on 
the  ground  floor,'*  of  which  we  hftve  no  nearer 
description.  On  the  journey  from  Bonn  we  find 
him  for  the  first  time  making  notes  of  little  00- 
cuirences  and  expenses — a  habit  which  never  left 
him.  In  the  entries  made  during  his  first  few 
weeks^  in  Vienna  we  can  trace  the  purchase  of  a 
wig,  silk  stockiiijgs,  boots,  shoes,  overcoat,  writing- 
desk,  seal,  and  hire  of  piano.  From  the  same  source 
we  can  infer  the  beginning  of  his  lessons.  The 
first  payment  to  Haydn  is  8  groschen  (say  9^(2., 
we  may  surely  presume  for  one  hour)  on  Dec.  i  a. 
The  lessons  took  place  in  Haydn's  house  *  (Ham- 
berger  Haus,  No.  992)  now  destroyed.  They 
were  lessons  in  'strict  counterpoint^'  and  the  text- 
book was  Fux's  'Gradus  ad  Pamassum.'  Of 
Beethoven's  exercises  245  have  been  preserved,* 
of  which  Haydn  has  corrected  42.  Haydn  was 
naturally  much  occupied,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Beethoven  should  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
his  slow  progress,  and  with  the  cursory  way  in 
which  his  exercises  were  corrected,  and  have  se- 
cretly accepted  the  offer  of  additional  instruction 
from  Schenk,  a  well-known  Vienna  composer. 
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But  no  open  rupture  as  yet  took  place.    Be» 
thoven  accompanied  Haydn  to  Eisenstadt  soms 
time  in  1793,  and  it  was  not  until  Haydn*! 
departure  for  England  on  Jan.  19,  94,  that  be 
openlv  transferred  himself  to  another  master. 
He  then  took  lessons  fitnn  Albrechtsbeiger  in 
counterpoint,   and  firom   Schuppanzigh  on  the 
violin,  three  times  a  week  each.    In  the  former 
the  text-book  was  Albrechtsberger's  own  'An- 
weisung  zur  Gamposition,'  and  the  subject  was 
taken  up  where  Haydn  had  left  it,  and  pursued 
much  farther.     No  less  than  263  exercises  are  in 
existence  under  the  following  heads — Simple  strict 
counterpoint ;  Free  composition  in  simple  counter* 
point;  Imitation;   Simple  fugue;   Fugued  cho- 
rale ;   Double  fugue ;   Double  oonnterpoint  in 
the  8th,  loth,  and  12th ;  Triple  counteorpoint  and 
Triple  fugue ;  'Canon.    Nottebohm  has  pointed 
out  the  accuracy  and  pains  which  Albrechtsbeiger 
bestowed  on  his  pupil,  as  well  as^  the  care  with 
which  Beethoven  wrote  his  exercises,  and  the 
characteristic  way  in  which  he  neglected  them  in 
practice.     He  also  gives  his  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  lessons  did  not  last  longer  than  March 
1795.     The  impression  they  left  on  Albrechis- 
beiger  was  not  flattering :    '  Have  nothing  to 
do  with  him,'  said  the  old  contrapuntist  to  an 
enquiring  lad,  *he  has  learnt  nothmg,  and  will 
never  do  anything  in  decent  style.'*     In  Uad 
what  was  a  oontrapunti«t  to  do  with  a  pupil  who 
re^ifarded  everything  in  music— even  consecutive 
fifths* — as  an  open  question,  and  also  thought  it 
a  good   thing   to   'learn  occasionally  what  is 
acoording  to  nile,  that  one  mav  hereafter  oomo 
to  what  is  oontrary  to  rule?  **    Besides  the 
lessons  with  Haydn  and  Albrechtsberger,  some 
exercises  exist  in  Italiftn  vocal  composition,  dating 
from  1793  to  1802,  and  showint'  that  Beethovea 
availed  himself  of  Salieri's  well-known  kindnw 
to  needy  musidans,  to  submit  his  pieces  to  him. 
Salieri's  corrections  are  chiefly  in  tne  division  of 
the  Italian  syllables.    Another  musioian  whom 
he  consulted,  especially  in  his  early  attempts  at 
quartet  writing,  was  Aloys  Forster,  to  whom  he 
remained  long  and  greatly  attached." 

Meantime  Beethoven  k^t  up  commnnicatioa 
with  Bonn.  On  Dec.  18,  92,  his  poor  father  died, 
and  the  100  thalers  applied  to  the  support  of  his 
brothers  naturally  stopped.  On  Beethoven's  ap- 
plication, however,  the  grant  was  allowed  to  go 
on,  in  addition  to  his  own  pay.  Riee  drew  and 
transmitted  the  mon^for  him.*'  The  Breunings 
still  held  their  place  m  his  heart;  two  letters  to 
Eleonore,  full  of  affection,  are  preserved,  and  he 
mentions  having- also  written  twice  to  one  resident 
of  Bonn,  and  three  times  to  another,  in  the 
course  of  the  first  twelvemonth.  In  January 
1794  the  Elector  visited  Vienna,  and  with  Q» 
March  quarter-day  Beethoven's  allowance  oeased. 
In  the  following  October  the  Emperor  declared 
war  with  France,  Bonn  was  taken  ponncipsion  of 
by  the  republican  army,  and  the  Elector  fled. 
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Now  thai  Beethoven  is  landed  in  Vienna — as  ' 
H  tuins  onty  never  again  to  leave  it — and  is  left 
to  his  own  nsooroesy  it  may  be  convenient  to 
pause  in  the  narrative  of  his  life,  and  sketch  his 
character  and  person  as  briefly  as  possible.    He 
had  already  a  lai^  acquaintance  among  the  aris- 
tocnu^  of  Vienna.    Among  his  kindest  friends 
and  most  devoted  admirers  were  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Kari  Lichnowsky.    They  devoured  his 
mune^  gave  him  a  quartet  of  valuable  instra- 
meats '  for  the  perfonnanoe  of  it^  put  up  with  his 
oaprices  and  eccentricities,  gave  him  an  annuity 
of  £60,  and  made  him  an  inmate  of  their  house 
toe  yean.    He  was  also  fr«qaently  at  the  houses 
of  Baron  van  Swieten,  Prince  Lobkowitz,  Count 
Friesy  and  other  noblemen,  at  once  leaders  of 
ftshion  and  devoted  amateurs.    At  these  houses 
he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  playing,  and  in 
many  of  them  no  doubt  he  taught,  but  as  to  the 
solid  results  of  this  no  record  remains — ^nor  do  we 
know  the  prices  which  he  obtained  for  his  pub- 
lished woru,  or  the  value  of  the  dedications,  at 
this  period  of  his  career.  Musical  public,  like  that 
whidi  supported  the  numerous  concerts  flourish- 
ii^  in  London  at  this  date,'  and  enabled  Salomon 
to  risk  the  expense  of  bringing  Haydn  to  Eng- 
land, there  was  none;  musicians  were  almost 
directly  dependent  on  the  appreciation  of  the 
wealthy. 

That  Beethoven  should  have  been  so  much 
traasured  by  the  aristocracy  of  Vienna  notwith- 
standing  his  personal  drawbadES,  and  notwith- 
standiiig  the  gap  which  separated  the  nobleman 
from  the  rcturier,  shows  what  an  immense  power 
there  must  have  been  in  his  genius,  and  in  the 
absdute  simplicity  of  his  mind,  to  overcome  the 
abruptness  of  his  manners.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  anecdotes  of  Bis  contemporaries  his  sensitive- 
uem  was  extreme,  his  temper  ungovernable,  and 
his  mode  of  expression  often  quite  unjustifiable. 
At  the  house  of  Count  Browne,  when  playing  a 
doet  with  Hies,  a  young  nobleman  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  persisted  in  talking  to  a  lady:  several 
attempts  to  quiet  him  having  failed,  Beethoven 
suddenly  lifted  Kies*s  hands  from  the  keys,  say- 
ing in  a  loud  voice  'I  play  no  longer  for  such 
hflgs*;  nor  would  he  toucdi  another  note  nor  allow 
Bias  to  do  so,  though  entreated  by  all.'  On  another 
ooearion,  when  l^ing  in  the  house  and  on  the 
bounty  of  the  liohnowskys,  the  prince,  knowing 
how  sensitive  Beethoven  was  to  neglect,  ordered 
his  servants  whenever  they  heard  Beethoven*s 
bell  and  his  at  the  same  time  to  attend  to  Bee- 
thovea*8  first.  No  sooner  however  did  Beethoven 
discover  that  such  an  order  had  been  given  than 
he  engaged  a  servant  of  his  own  to  answer  his 
belL*  During  one  of  the  reheanab  of  '  Leonora,' 
(he  third  bassoon  was  absent,  at  which  Beethoven 
was  furious.  Prince  Lobkowitz,  one  of  his  best 
friends,  tried  to  laugh  off  the  matter,  saying  that 
as  the  first  and  second  were  there  the  absence 
of  the  third  could  not  be  of  any  great  coDsequenoe. 
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But  so  implacable  was  Beethoven  that  in  crossing 
the  Platz  after  the  rehearsal  he  could  not  resist 
running  to  the  great  gate  of  the  Lobkowitz  Palace 
and  shouting  up  the  entrance,' '  Lobkowitzscher 
Esel* — 'ass  of  a  Lobkowitz.'  Any  attempt  to 
deceive  him,  even  in  the  most  obvious  pleasantry, 
he  could  never  forgive.  When  he  composed  the 
well-known  'An^mte  in  F'  he  played  it  to 
Bies  and  Krumpholz.  It  delighted  them,  and 
with  difficulty  they  induced  him  to  repeat  it. 
IVom  Beethoven's  house  Bies  went  to  that  of 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  and  not  being  able  to  contain 
himself  played  what  he  could  recollect  of  the  new 
piece,  and  the  Prince  being  equally  delighted,  it 
was  repeated  and  repeated  till  he  too  could  play 
a  portion  of  it.  The  next  day  the  Prince  by  way 
of  a  joke  asked  Beethoven  to  hear  something 
which  he  had  been  composing,  and  thereupon 
played  a  large  portion  of  his  own  'Andante.* 
Beethoven  was  furious ;  and  the  result  was  that 
Bies  was  never  again  allowed  to  hear  him  play  in 
private.  Li  fact  it  led  in  the  end  to  Beethoven's 
ceasing  to  play  to  the  Prince's  circle  of  friepds.* 
And  on  the  other  hand,  no  length  of  friendship 
or  depth  of  tried  devotion  prevented  him  from 
treating  those  whom  he  suspected,  however  un* 
justly,  and  on  however  insufficient  grounds,  in 
the  most  soomfid  manner.  Bies  has  ^described 
one  such  painful  occurrence  in  his  own  case  h  pro- 
pos  to  the  Westphalian  negotiations ;  but  all  his 
friends  suffered  in  turn.  Even  poor  Schindler, 
whose  devotion  in  spite  of  every  drawback  was  so 
constant,  and  who  has  been  taunted  with  having 
'delivered  himself  body  and  soul  to  Beethoven,' 
had  to  suffer  the  most  shameful  reproaches  be- 
hind his  back,  the  injustice  of  which  is  most  surely 
proved  by  the  frkct  that  they  are  dropped  as 
suddenly  as  they  were  adopted.*  When  Moritz 
Lichnowsky,  Schuppanzigh,  and  Sdundler  were 
doing  their  utmost  to  get  over  the  difficulties  of 
arranging  a  concert  for  the  performance  of  the 
Choral  Symphony  and  the  Mass  in  D,  he 
suddenly  suspected  them  of  some  ulterior  pur- 
pose, and  *^\tnn\aaft{  them  with  the  three  following 
notes:* — 'To  Count  Lichnowsky.  Falsehoods 
I  despise.  Visit  me  no  more.  There  will  be 
no  concert.  Beethoven.*  'To  Herr  Schindler. 
Visit  me  no  more  till  I  send  for  you.  Noconcert. 
Beethoven.*  'To  Herr  Schuppanzigh.  Visit  me 
{Jbwuche  er  mich)  no  more.  I  give  no  concert. 
Beethoven.' 

The  style  of  the  last  of  these  three  precious 
productions — the  third  person  singular — ^in  which 
the  very  lowest  rank  only  is  addressed,  seems  to 
open  us  a  little  door  into  Beethoven's  feeling 
towards  musicians.  When  Hummel  died,  two 
notes  from  Beethoven'*  were  found  among  his 
papers,  which  tell  the  story  of  some  sudden 
violent  outbreak  on  Beethoven's  part  '  Konime 
er  (the  same  scornful  style  as  before)  nicht  mehr 
zu  mirl  er  ist  ein  falscher  Hund,  und  falsche 
Hunde  hole  der  Schinder.  Beethoven.'  And 
though  this  was  followed  by  an  apology  couched 
in  the  most  ultra-affectionate  and  coaxing  terms — 
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*  HeraenB  Katzerl,* '  Dich  kiiBst  dein  Beeihoveii,' 
and  so  on — ^yet  the  impresirion  must  have  remained 
on  Hummel*B  mind.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  on  bad  terms  with  most  of  the  mogidaDB 
of  Vienna.  With  Haydn  he  seems  never  to  have 
been  really  cordial.  The  old  man's  neglect  of  his 
lessons  embittered  him,  and  when  after  hearing 
his  first  three  Trios,  Haydn,  no  donbt  in  sincerity, 
advised  him  not  to  publish  the  third,  which 
Beethoven  knew  to  be  the  best,  it  was  difficult 
to  take  the  advice  in  any  other  light  than  as 
prompted  by  jealousy.  True  he  dedicated  his 
three  Pianoforte  Sonatas  (op.  a)  to  Haydn,  and 
they  met  in  the  concert-room,  but  there  are  no 
signs  of  cordial  intercourse  between  them  after 
£eethoven*8  first  twelve  months  in  Vienna.  In 
fact  they  were  thoroughly  antagoniatic.  Haydn, 
though  at  the  head  of  Uving  composers,  and  as 
original  a  genius  as  Beethoven  himself,  had 
always  been  punctilious,  submissive,  subservient 
to  etiquette.  Beethoven  was  eminently  in- 
dependent and  impatient  of  restraint.  It  was 
the  old  world  and  tne  new — De  Br^^  and  Mira* 
beau' — and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  agree. 
They  probably  had  no  open  quarrel,  Haydn*s 
tact  would  prevent  that,  but  Haydn  nick-named 
him  *  the  Great  Mogul,*  and  Beethoven  retorted 
by  refusing  to  announce  himself  as  'Haydn*s* 
■diolar,'  and  when  they  met  in  the  street  their 
remarks  were  unfortunate^  and  the  antagonism 
was  but  too  evident. 

For  Salieri,  Eybler,  Gyrowetz,  and  Weigl, 
able  men  and  respectable  contrapuntists,  he  had 
a  sincere  esteem,  though  little  more  intimate 
feeling.  Though  he  would  not  allow  the  term 
aa  regarded  Haydn,  he  himself  left  his  char- 
acteristic visiting  card  on  Salieri's  table  as  his 
'  scholar ' — '  Der  Schuler  Beethoven  war  da.* '  But 
with  the  other  musicians  of  Vienna,  and  the 
players  of  his  own  standing,  Beethoven  felt 
no  restraint  on  open  war.*  They  laughed  at  his 
eccentricities,  his  looks  and  his  Bonn  dialect,* 
made  game  of  his  music,  and  even  trampled  *  on 
it,  and  he  retorted  both  with  speech  ana  hands. 
The  pianoforte-players  were  Hummel,  Woelffl, 
Lipawskv,  Gelinek,  Steibelt.  Steibelt  had  dis- 
tinctly challenged  him,^  had  been  as  thoroughly 
beaten  as  a  man  could  wish,  and  from  that  day 
forward  would  never  again  meet  him.  Gelinek, 
though  equally  vanquished,  compensated  himself 
by  listening  to  Beethoven  on  all  occasions,  and 
stealing  his  phrases  *  and  harmonies,  while  Bee- 
thoven retorted  by  enga^;;ing  hia  next  lodging 
where  Gelinek  could  not  possibly  come  within 
the  sound  of  his  piano.  Woelffl  and  Hummel 
were  openly  pitted  against  him,  and  no  doubt 
there  were  people  to  be  found  in  Vienna  in  1 795, 
as  there  are  in  London  in  1876,  to  stimulate 
such  rivalry  and  thus  divide  artists  whom  a 
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little  owe  might  have  united.  Hummel  is 
to  have  excelled  him  in  deameas,  elegance,  and 
purity,  and  Woelffl's  proficiency  in  counterpoint 
was  great,  and  hia  huge  hands  gave  him  ex- 
traordinary command  of  the  keys;  but  for  fire, 
and  imagination,  and  feeling,  and  wealth  of  ideas 
in  extempore  playing;  none  of  them  can  have  ap- 
proached Beethoven.  'His  improvisation,*  aays 
Czemy,*  'waa  moat  briUiant  and  atriking;  in 
whatever  company  he  might  chance  to  be,  he 
knew  how  to  produce  auch  an  e£Pect  upon  every 
hearer,  that  frequently  not  an  eye  remained  dry, 
while  many  wotdd  break  out  into  loud  aobs ;  for 
there  waa  something  wonderful  in  hia  expression, 
in  addition  to  the  beauty  and  originali^  of  hia 
ideaa^  and  hia  apirited  atyle  of  rendering  them.* 
He  extemporia^  in  regular  'form,*  and  hia 
variationa — when  he  treated  a  theme  in  that 
way — were  not  mere  alterationa  of  figure,  but 
real  developmenta  and  elaborationaof  the  aubjeotw'* 
*  No  artist/  says  Ries,^^ '  that  I  ever  heard  cam« 
at  all  near  the  height  which  Beethoven  attained 
in  this  branch  of  ^ying.  The  wealth  of  ideas 
which  ibrced  themaelvea  on  him,  the  capricea  to 
which  he  aurrendered  himaelf,  the  variety  of 
treatment,  the  diffioultiea,  were  inezhauatible.' 
Even  the  Abb^  Vogler*a  admirera  were  compelled 
to  admit  aa  muoh.^  He  required  much  preaaing, 
often  actual  force,  to  get  hun  to  the  piano^  and 
he  would  make  a  grimace  or  atrike  the  keya  with 
the  back  of  hia  hand  "  aa  he  aat  dovni ;  but  when 
there  he  would  extemporise  for  two  hooza  and 
even  more  at  a  time,  and  after  ending  one  of  hia 
great  improviaationa,  he  would  burst  into  a  roar 
of  laughter,  and  banter  hia  hearer*  on  their 
emotiona.  'We  artiata,*  he  would  aay,  'doii*t 
want  tears,  we  want  applauae.*  ^'  At  other  times 
he  would  behave  aa  if  insulted  by  auch  indications 
of  sympathy,  and  call  hia  admirers  foola^  and 
spoiled  children. 

And  yet  no  outbursts  of  this  kind  seem  to 
have  made  any  breach  in  the  regard  with  which 
he  was  treated  by  the  nobility — the  only  uhp* 
profeasional  musicid  society  of  Vienna.  Certainly 
Beethoven  waa  the  firat  muaician  who  had  ever 
ventured  on  auch  independence,  and  there  was 
possibly  something  piquant  in  the  mere  novelty ; 
but  the  real  secret  of  his  lasting  influence  must 
have  been  the  charm  of  his  personality — ^his 
entire  aimplidty,  joined  to  hia  prodigious  genius. 
And  he  enjoyed  good  society.  '  It  ia  good,*  aaid 
he,  'to  be  with  the  aristocracy ;  but  one  must  be 
able  to  impress  them.*  ^ 

This  personal  fiuoination  acted  most  strongly 
on  his  immediate  friends — on  KrumphoU  (who 
seems  to  have  played  the  part  of  Coleridge's 
humble  follower  John  Cheater^),  on  the  aome- 
what  cold  and  aelf-possessed  Breuning,  as  well  as 
on  Biea,  Zmeakall,  Sohindler,  Holz,  and  others, 
who  had  not»  like  Haalinger  or  Streicher,  any- 
thing to  gain  frtxm  him,  but  who  aufiPered  his 
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TougliQst  words  and  most  scurvy  trofttment,  and 
reinmed  again  and  again  to  their  wonhip  with 
astonishing  constancy.  Excepting  Breaning  none 
of  these  seem  really  to  have  had  his  confidence, 
or  to  have  known  anything  of  the  inner  man 
whidi  lay  behind  the  rough  nnsk  of  his  exterior, 
and  yet  they  all  clung  to  him  as  if  they  had. 

Of  his  town  de  force  in  performance  too  much 
is  perhaps  made  in  the  books.  His  transposing 
the  Concerto  in  C  into  Of  at  rehearsal  was 
exactly  repeated  by  ^  Woelffl ;  while  his  playing 
the  piano  parts  of  his  Horn  Sonata,  his  Ejeutzer 
Sonata,  or  his  G  minor  Concerto  without  book, 
or  difficult  pieces  of  Bach  at  first  sight,  is  no 
more  than  has  been  done  by  Hoxart,  Mendelssohn, 
Stemdale  Bennett,  and  many  inferior  artists. 
No,  it  was  no  quality  of  this  kind  that  got  him 
the  name  of  the  'giant  among  players';  but  the 
loftiness  and  elevation  of  his  style,  and  his  great 
power  of  expression  in  slow  movements,  which 
when  exercised  on  his  own  noble  music  fixed  his 
hearers  and  made  them  insensible  to  any  faults 
ofpolish  or  mere  mechanism. 

It  was  not  men  alone  who  were  attracted  by  him, 
he  was  an  equal  favourite  with  the  ladies  of  the 
Court.  The  Princess  Lichnowsky  watched  over 
him — as  Madame  von  Breuning  had  done — like 
a  mother.*  The  Countesses  Gallenbei^  and  Er- 
dody,  the  Princess  Odescalchi,  the  Baroness 
Ertmann,  the  ansters  of  the  Count  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  many  more  of  the  reigning  beauties 
of  Vienna  adwed  him,  and  would  bear  any 
rudeness  from  him.  These  young  ladies  went 
to  his  lodgings  or  received  1dm  at  their 
palaces  as  it  suited  him.  He  would  storm  at 
the  least  inattention  during  their  lessons,  and 
would  tear  up  the  music  and  throw  it  about.' 
He  may  have  used  the  snuffers  as  a  toothpick  in 
Madame  Ertmann*s  drawing-room;  but  when 
she  lost  her  child  he  was  admitted  to  console 
her;  and  when  Mendelssohn  saw  her*  fifteen 
years  later  she  doted  on  his  memory  and  recalled 
the  smallest  traits  of  his  character  and  behaviour. 
He  was  constantly  in  love,  and  though  his  taste 
was  veiy  promiscuous,*  yet  it  is  probably  quite 
true  that  the  majority  of  his  attachments  was  for 
women  of  rank,  and  that  they  were  returned  or 
Buffered.  Unlike  poor  Schubert,  whose  love  for 
the  Countess  Marie  Esterhazy  was  so  carefully 
concealed,  Beethoven  made  no  secret  of  his 
attachments.  Many  of  them  are  perpetuated  in 
the  dedications  of  his  sonatas.  That  in  Eb  (op.  7), 
dedicated  to  the  Countess  Babette  de  Keglevics, 
was  called  in  allusion  to  him  and  to  her,  'die 
verliebte.'  To  other  ladies  he  writes  in  the  most 
intimate,  nay  affectionate  style.  He  addresses 
the  Baroness  Ertmann  by  her  Christian  name 
as  'Liebe,  werthe,  Dorothea  Cftcilia.'  and  the 
Countess  Erdody — whom  he  called  his  confessor 
— as  'Liebe,  liebe,  liebe,  liebe,  liebe,  Grafin.'* 
Thayer^s  investigations'  have  destroyed  the  ro- 
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mance  of  his  impending  marriage  with  Giulietta 
Guiooiardi  (afterwards  Countess  Gallenbei^g) ; 
yet  the  &ot  that  the  story  has  been  so  long 
believed  shows  its  abstract  probability.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  his  attachments  were  all 
honourable,  and  that  he  had  no  taste  for  im- 
morality. '  Oh  Grod  I  let  me  at  last  find  her  who 
is  destined  to  be  mine,  €tnd  ioho  akall  ttrengthen 
me  in  virtue*  Those  were  his  sentiments  as  to 
wedded  love. 

His  dedications  have  been  mentioned.  The 
practice  seems  virtually  to  have  begun  with 
nim,"  to  have  sprung  from  the  equal  and  in- 
timate relation  m  which  he  —  earliest  among 
musicians  —  stood  to  his  distinguished  firiends; 
and  when  one  looks  down  the  list,*  ^from  op.  x  to 
op.  135 — unsurpassed  oven  by  any  later  composer 
—and  remembers  that  the  majority  were  inspired 
by  private  friendship,^  and  that  only  a  minority 
speak  of  remuneration,  it  is  impossible  not  to  he 
astonished. 

Formal  religion  he  apparently  had  none ;  his 
religious  obs^anoes  were  on  a  par  with  his 
manners.  It  is  strange  that  the  Bible  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  one  of  his  fisvourite  bo.)ks. 
He  once  says  to  a  friend,*'  *It  happens  to  be 
Sunday,  and  I  will  quote  you  something  out  of 
the  Gospel  —  Love  one  another';  but  such 
references  are  very  rare.  But  that  he  was  really 
and  deeply  religious,  *  striving  sacredly  to  fulfil 
all  the  duties  imposed^  on  him  by  humanity, 
God,  and  nature,'  and  full  of  trust  in  Grod,  love 
to  man,  and  real  humility,  is  shown  by  many  and 
many  a  sentence  in  his  letters.  And  that  in 
moments  of  emotion  his  thoughts  turned  up- 
wards  is  touchingly  shewn  by  a  fragment  of  a 
hymn — 'Gk>tt  aUein  ist  unser  Herr' — which 
Mr.  Nottebohm**  has  unearthed  from  a  sketch- 
book of  the  year  1818,  and  which  Beethoven 
has  himself  noted  to  have  been  written,  '  Auf 
dem  Wege  Abends  swischen  den  und  auf  den 
Berg&a.*  The  following  passages,  which  he 
copied  out  himself  and  kept  constantly  before 
him,  served  him  as  a  kind  of  Creed,  and  sum  up 
his  theology: — 

I  am  that  which  is. 

I  am  all  that  is,  that  was,  and  that  shall  be. 
No  mortal  man  hath  lifted  my  veil. 

He  is  alone  by  Himself  and  to  Him  alone  do 
all  things  owe  their  being. 

How  he  turned  his  theology  into  practice  is 
well  exemplified  in  his  alteration  of  Moscheles' 
pious  inscription.  At  the  end  of  his  arrange- 
ment of  Fidelio  Moscheles  had  written  *Fine. 
With  God*s  help.'  To  this  Beethoven  added, 
'Oman,  help  thyself.'^* 

In  his  early  Vienna  days  he  attempted  to  dress 
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in  the  &shion,  wore  silk  stockingB,  perraque,  long 
boots,  and  sword,  carried  a  double  eye-glass  and  a 
seal-ring.  Bat  dross  must  have  been  as  unbearable 
to  him^  as  etiquette,  and  it  did  not  last ;  '  be 
was  meanly  dressed,'  says  one  of  his  adorers, 
'  and  yeiy  ugly  to  look  at,  but  full  of  nobility  and 
fine  feeling,  and  highly  cultivated.' '  Czemy 
first  saw  him  in  his  own  room,  and  there  his 
beard  was  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  his  black 
hair  stood  up  in  a  thick  shock,  his  ears  were 
filled  with  wool  which  had  apparently  been 
soaked  in  some  yellow  substance,  and  his  clothes 
were  made  of  a  loose  hairy  stuff,  which  gave 
him  the  look  of  Robinson  Gnisoe.  But  we  Imow 
that  he  never  wore  his  good  clothes  at  home ;' 
at  any  rate  the  impression  he  usually  made  was 
not  so  questionable  as  this.  Those  who  saw  him 
for  the  first  time  were  often  channed  by  the 
eager  cordiality  of  his  address,  and  by  the  absence 
of  the  beaiishness  and  gloom*  which  even  then 
were  attributed  to  him.  His  &oe  may  have  been 
ugly,  but  all  admit  that  it  was  remaricably  ex- 
pressive. When  lost  in  thought  and  abstracted 
his  look  would  naturally  be  gloomy,  and  at  such 
times  it  was  useless  to  expect  attention  fix>m 
him ;  but  on  recognising  a  Mend  his  smile  was 
peculiarly  genial  and  winning.*  He  had  the 
oreadth  of  jaw  which  distii^^uishes  so  many 
men  of  great  intellect ;  the  mouth  firm  and  de- 
termined, the  lips  protruded  with  a  look  almost 
of  fierceness ;  but  his  eyes  were  the  special  feature 
of  the  &oe,  and  it  was  in  them  that  the  earnestness 
and  sincerity  of  his  character  beamed  forth.  They 
were  black,  not  large  but  bright^  and  when 
under  the  influence  of  inspiration — the  raphu  of 
Madame  von  Breuning — they  dilated  in  a  peculiar 
wav.  His  head  was  large,  the  foiehead  both  high 
and  broad,  and  the  hair  abundant.  It  was 
originally  black,  but  in  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
though  as  thick  as  ever,  became  quite  white, 
and  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  red  colour* 
of  his  complexion.  Beard  or  moustache  he  never 
wore.  His  teeth  were  veir  white  and  regular, 
and  good  up  to  his  death;'  in  laughing  he 
shew^  them  much.  The  portraits  and  busts 
of  Beethoven  are  with  few  exoeptions  more  or 
less  to  blame ;  they  either  idealise  him  into  a 
sort  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  or  they  rob  him  of  aU 
expression.  It  must  have  been  a  difficult  &ce 
to  take^  because  of  the  constant  variety  in  its 
expression,  as  well  as  the  impatience  of  the 
sitter.  The  most  trustworthy  'likenesses  are 
(i)  the  miniature  by  Homemann,  taken  in  1802, 
and  photographed  in  Breuning*s  'Schwaraanpa- 
nierhaus*  ^Vienna,  1874)  ;  (a)  the  head  by  La- 
tronne,  engraved  by  Hofel,  and  (badly)  by  Kiedel 
for  the  A.  M.  Z.,  1817 ;  (3)  the  little  full  length 

>  *  It  ta  no  olil«et  to  ma  to  hsn  nqr  Mr  draMed.'  hjs  ha,  k  propo* 
to  ft  BerfMit  who  poMMwd  that  MoompUahment,  Feh.  86.  KO, 
>Coant«Ma«UeDb«iv.lnTtaA]r«rplL172L      >  Utter  of  June  Ub  !&& 
«8pohr.£Uhi(Mov.M.   B.  B..  In  Thvtr  11.897. 
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aoeoant  (hy  a  nl«ce  of  Dr.  Baraaj)  in  tho  JlarMOii<a«m  Deo.  uaOb 

•  Mr  Jnlliu  Benodlct'i  ncoUeetlon. 
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Bieunlm  as  a  ptodga  of  wcondUalton.   See  the  loMar.  p.  UL 
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sketch  by  Lyser,  to  the  accuracy  of  which  Breun* 
ing  expressly  testifies,  except  that  the  hat  should 
be  straight  on  the  head,  not  at  all  on  one  side. 


He  was  below  the  middle  height — not  more  ilian 
5  feet  5  inches ;  but  broad  across  the  shoulders 
and  very  firmly  built — 'the  image  of  strength.'* 
His  bauds  were  much  covered  with  hair,  the  fingers 
strong  and  short  (he  could  barely  span  a  tenth), 
and  the  tips  broad,  as  if  pressed  out  with  long 
practising  from  early  youth.  He  was  veary 
particuliv  as  to  the  mode  of  holding  the  hands 
and  placing  the  fingers,  in  which  he  was  a 
follower  of  Emanuel  Bach,  whose  Method  he  em- 
ployed  in  his  earlier  days.  In  extempore  playinff 
he  used  the  pedal  far  more  than  one  would 
expect  from  his  published  sonatas,  and  this  made 
his  quick  playing  confused,  but  in  Adagios  he 
played  with  divine  clearness  and  expreedan.** 
His  attitude  at  the  piano  was  perfectly  quiet  and 
dignified,  with  no  approach  to  grimace,  except  to 
bend  down  a  little  towards  the  keys  as  his  dea&ess 
increased."  This  is  remarkable,  because  as  a 
conductor  his  motions  were  most  extravagant.** 
At  a  pianisgimo  he  would  crouch  down  so  as  to 
be  hidden  by  the  desk,  and  then  as  the  creaceiuio 
increased,  would  gradually  rise,  beating  all  tha 
time,  until  at  tliefortissimo  he  would  spring  into 
the  air  with  his  anns  extended  as  if  wishing  to 
float  on  the  clouds.  When,  as  was  sometimes 
the  case  after  he  became  deaf,  he  lost  his  places 
and  these  motions  did  not  coincide  wit^i  the 
music,  the  effect  was  very  unfortunate,  though 
not  so  unfortunate  as  it  would  have  been  had 

•  Serfried.  Btofr.  NetUtn,  IS.-' In  that  Ihnlted  ipaee  waa 
trated  the  plack  of  twenty  hattaUona.*— JEo(*«n.  ch.  xrllL 
^  Otemey,  in  Thayer.  II.  9M.  "  Thayer.  IL1 

B  8«yfrkid.  p.  17.  oonArmad  by  Bpohr,  MMMog.  L  io. 
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he  luauelf  been  aware  of  the  nuBtake.  In  the 
orcheetra,  as  at  the  piano,  he  was  urgent  in 
demanding  expression,  exact  attention  to  piano 
and  forte,  and  the  slightest  shades  of  nuance, 
and  to  tempo  rubato.  Generally  speaking  he 
was  extremely  oomteous  to  the  band,  though 
to  this  rule  there  were  now  and  then  exceptions. 
Though  so  easily  made  angry  his  pains  as  a 
teacher  mast  have  been  great.  'Unnaturally 
patient^'  says  one  pupil/  *  he  would  have  a  pas- 
sage repeated  a  dosen  times  till  it  was  to  his 
mmd*;  'infinitdy  strict  in  the  smallest  detail,' 
Mys  another,*  'until  the  right  rendering  was 
obtained.*  'Comparatively  careless'  as  to  the 
right  notes  being  played,  but  angiy  at  cmoe  at 
any  failure  in  expression  or  nuance^  or  in  ap- 
prohension  of  the  character  of  the  piece ;  saying 
that  the  first  might  be  an  aoddent,  but  that 
the  other  showed  want  of  knowledge,  or  feeling, 
or  attention.*  What  his  practice  was  as  to  re- 
moneration  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  certain 
that  in  some  cases  he  would  accept  no  pay  from 
hispupOs. 

His  simplicity  and  absence  of  mind  were  now 
and  then  oddly  shown.  He  could  not  be  brought 
to  understand  why  his  standing  in  his  nightshirt 
St  the  open  window  should  attract  notice,  and 

asked  with  perfect  simplicity  '  what  those  d d 

boys  were  hooting  at.'*    At  Penzing  in  1823  he 
ihaved  at  his  wmdow  in  full  view,  Mid  when  the 
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Kotwxthstanding  his  illegible  hand  Beethoven 
was^  a  considerable  letter  writer.  The  two  col- 
lections published  by  Nohl  contain  721,  and 
tliese  are  probably  not  more  than  half  of  those 
be  wrote.^  Not  a  large  number  when  compared 
vith  those  of  Mendelssohn  or  even  Mozart — both 
of  whom  died  bo  early, — ^but  large  under  all  the 
cuvumstanoeo.  'Good  letters*  they  cannot  be 
o^Ued.  They  contain  no  descriptions  or  graces 
of  style ;  they  are  often  dumsy  and  incorrect. 
Bat  they  are  also  often  eminently  interesting 
from  being  so  brimfull  of  the  writer's  personality. 
They  are  all  concerned  with  himself,  his  wants 
ind  wishes,  his  joys  and  sorrows;  sometimes 
when  they  speak  of  his  deafness  or  his  ill  health, 
or  confess  his  faults  and  appeal  to  the  affection 
of  his^  correspondent,  they  overflow  with  feeling 
and  rise  into  an  affecting  eloquence^,  but  always 
to  the  point.  Of  these,  the  letters  to  Wegeler 
and  Eleanore  von  Breuning,  and  that  to  his 
brothers  (called  his  *  Will*),  are  fine  specimens. 
Many  of  those  addressed  to  his  nephew  are  inex- 
{vessibly  touching.    But  his  letters  are  often  very 

>  Vm,  P.9L  *  Coimte*  GAUeobeiv.  te Thijer.  U.17S. 

*K]«%^H.  «n<aelMlM.X.cAm.L17. 

•  Breuilag.p.44.  « TiMycr.lLSSV 

V  LeUcr  to  ZmaAan,  Oct.  a  ms. 


people  collected  to  see  him,  changed  his  lodging 
rather  than  forsake  the  practice.*  like  Newton 
he  was  unconscious  that  he  had  not  dined,  and 
urged  on  the  waiter  payment  for  a  meal  which 
he  had  neither  ordered  nor  eaten.  He  forgot 
that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  horse  until  recalled 
to  the  fact  by  a  long  bill  for  its  keep.  In  fact 
he  was  not  made  for  practical  life ;  never  oould 
play  at  cards  or  dance,  dropped  everything  that 
he  took  into  his  hands,  and  overthrew  the  ink 
into  the  piauo.  He  cut  himself  horribly  in 
shaving.  *  A  disorderly  creature*  (ein  unordent- 
licher  Mensch)  was  his  own  description,  and  *  ein 
konfiiaer  Kerl*  that  of  his  doctor,*  who  wisely 
added  the  saving  clause  'though  he  may  still  be 
the  greatest  genius  in  the  worid.*  His  ordinary 
handwriting  was  terrible,  and  supplied  him  wil£ 
many  a  jol^.  '  Yesterday  I  took  a  letter  myself 
to  the  post-office,  and  was  asked  where  it  was 
meant  to  go  to.  From  which  I  see  that  my 
writing  is  as  often  misunderstood  as  I  am  myself.'^ 
It  was  the  same  twenty  years  before — '  this  cursed 
writing  that  I  cannot  alter.'*  Much  of  his 
difficulty  probably  arose  from  want  of  pens, 
which  he  often  begs  from  Zmeskall  and  Breun- 
ing ;  for  some  of  his  MSS.  *  are  as  clear  and 
flowing  as  those  of  Mozart,  and  there  is  a  truly 
noble  character  in  the  writing  of  some  of  his 
letters,  e.g.  that  to  Mr.  Broadwood  (see  p.  I94)> 
of  which  we  give  the  signature* 


short.  Partly  perhaps  from  his  deafness,  and 
partly  from  some  idiosyncrasy,  he  would  often 
write  a  note  where  a  verbal  question  would  seem 
to  have  been  more  convenient.  One  constant 
characteristio  is  the  fun  they  contain.  Swift 
himself  never  made  worse  puns  with  more  plea- 
sure, or  devised  queerer  spedling'^  or  more  miser- 
able  rhymes,  or  bestowed  more  nicknames  on  his 
friends.  Krumpholz  is  *my  fool' ;  he  himself  is 
'  the  Greneralissimus,*  Haslinger  '  the  Adjutant,* 
Schindler  'the  Samothracian'  and  'Papageno'; 
Schuppanzigh  is  *Falstaff ' ;  Bernard,  '  Bernardus 
non  Sanctus  * ;  Leidesdorf  is  *  Dorf  des  Leides' ; 
Hofimiinn  is  adjured  to  be  *kein  Hdfinann,' 
Xuhlau  is  'Kiihl  nicht  lau,*  and  so  on.  Nor 
are  they  always  eomme  il  favt,  as  when  he 
addresses  Holz  as  'lieber  Holz  vom  Kreuze 
Christi/  or  apostrophises  'Monsieur  Friederich, 
nomm^  liederlich.'  Sometimes  such  names  bite 
deeply: — ^his  brother  Johann  is  the  ' Braineater,* 
'  Pseudo-brother,*  or '  Asinus,*  and  Caspar's  widow 
the  *  Queen  of  Night.'  No  one  is  spared.  A 
canon  to  Count  Moritz  Lichnowsky  runs  'Bester 

•  Letter  to  SUnroek.  Aug.  %  17M. 

•  For  Inrtancie  a  MB.  of  the  B  flat  Gonoerto.  fonDerly  In  ponemlon  of 
Ut.  PowelL    M  Thayer'i  two  trols.  oootaln  many  not  before  published. 

u  See  Noi.  »8k  a08  of  Nohl's  BiWc 
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Herr  Graf,  du  bist  ein  Sohaf.*  The  anecdote 
about  his  brother  already  alluded  to  is  a  case  in 
point.'  Johann,  who  lived  on  hie  own  property, 
called  on  him  on  some  jour  de  fete,  and  lef|>  lus 
card  '  Johann  van  Beethoven,  Gutsbedtzer'  (land 
proprietor),  which  Beethoven  immediately  re- 
turned after  writing  on  the  back  <L.  van 
Beethoven,  Himbedtzer*  (brain  proprietor). 
This  fondness  for  joking  pervaded  his  talk 
also;  he  liked  a  home-thrust,  and  delivered  it 
with  a  loud  roar  of  laughter.  To  tell  the  truth 
he  was  fond  of  horse-play,  and  that  not  always 
in  good  taste.  The  stcoies — some  of  them  told 
by  himself — of  his  throwing  books,  plates,  eggs, 
at  the  servants  ;  of  his  pouring  the  dish  of  stew 
over  the  head  of  the  waiter  who  had  served  him 
wrongly ;  of  the  wisp  of  goat's  beard  sent  to  the 
lady  who  asked  him  for  a  lock  of  his  hair — are 
all  instances  of  it.  No  one  had  a  sharper  eye 
or  ear  for  a  joke  when  it  told  on  another.  He 
was  never  tired  of  retailing  the  delicious  stoiy  of 
Simon  the  Bohemian  tenor  who  in  singing  the 
sentence  'Auf  was  Art  Elende'  transforn^  it 
into'Au!  fwal  SarteUenTheel'*  Butitmustbe 
confessed  that  his  ear  and  his  enjoyment  were  less 
keen  when  the  joke  was  against  himself.  When 
at  Berlin  in  1796  he  interrupted  Himmel  in  the 
middle  of  an  improvisation  to  ask  when  he  was 
going  to  begin  in  earnest.  But  when  Himmel, 
months  afterwards,  wrote  to  him  that  the  latest 
invention  in  Berlin  was  a  lantern  for  the  blind, 
Beethoven  not  only  with  characteristic  simplicity 
did  not  see  the  joke,  but  when  it  was  pointed  out 
to  him  was  furious,  and  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  his  correspondent. 

The  simplicity  which  lay  at  the  root  of  so 
many  of  his  characteristic  traits,  while  it  gave 
an  extraordinary  foroe  and  freshness  to  much 
that  he  did  and  said,  must  often  have  been  very 
inconvenient  to  those  who  had  intercourse  with 
him.  One  of  his  most  serious  quarrels  arose 
from  his  divulging  the  name  of  a  very  old  and 
intimate  friend  who  had  cautioned  him  privately 
against  one  of  his  brothers.  He  could  see  no 
reason  for  secresy ;  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
embarrassment  which  such  disregard  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  life  must  have  caused.  Bochlitz  describes 
the  impression  he  received  from  him  as  that  of 
a  very  able  man  reared  on  a  desert  island,  and 
suddenly  brought  fresh  into  the  world.  One 
little  trait  from  Breuning's  recollections  ex- 
emplifies this — that  after  walking  in  the  rain 
he  would  enter  the  living  room  of  the  house  and 
at  once  shake  the  water  from  his  hat  all  over 
the  furniture,  regardless,  or  rather  quite  unaware, 
of  the  damage  he  was  doing.  His  ways  of  eating 
in  his  later  years  became  quite  xmbearable. 

One  fruitful  souroe  of  difficulty  in  practical  life 
was  his  lodgings.  His  dumges  of  residence  were 
innumerable  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  his 
life  in  Vienna;  it  is  impossible  to  disentangle 
them.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  the  Lichnowskys 
took  him  into  their  house,  and  there  for  some 
years  he  bad  nominally  a  pied  a  terre ;  but  with 
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all  the  indulfi^enoe  of  the  Prince  and  Prinoert 
the  restraint  of  being  forced  to  dress  for  dinner, 
of  attending  to  definite  hours  and  definite  roles, 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  appears  very  soon 
to  have  taken  a  lodging  of  his  own  in  the  town, 
which  lodging  he  was  oonstantiy  changing.  In 
1803,  when  an  opera  was  contemplated,  he  had 
free  quarters  at  the  theatre,  which  came  to  an 
end  when  the  house  changed  hands  early  in  1804. 
A  few  months  later  and  he  was  again  lodged  in 
the  theatre  free.  At  Baron  Pasqualati's  house  on 
the  ramparts  he  had  rooms — with  a  beautiful 
look-out' — which  were  usually  kept  for  him, 
where  he  would  take  refuge  when  composiDg, 
and  be  denied  to  every  one.  But  even  with 
this  he  had  a  separate  and  fresh  quarter  nearly 
every  winter.*  In  summer  he  hated  the  city,  and 
usually  followed  the  Vienna  custom  of  leaving 
the  hot  streets  for  the  delicious  wooded  envirom 
of  Hetzendorf,  Heiligenstadt,  or  Dobling,  at  that 
time  little  villages  absolutely  in  the  country,  or 
for  Modling  or  Baden,  further  off.  To  thu  he 
*  looked  forward  with  the  delight  of  a  child. . . . 
No  man  on  earth  loves  the  country  more.  Woodi^ 
trees,  and  rocks  give  the  response  which  man  re- 
quires.' '  Every  tree  seems  to  say  Holy,  ^  Holy.* 
Here,  as  already  remarked,  he  was  out  of  doors 
for  hours  together,  wandering  in  the  wood%  or 
sitting  in  the  fork  of  a  favourite  lime-tree  in  the 
Schonbrunn  gardens*  sketch-book  in  hand;  here 
his  inspiration  flowed,  and  in  such  circumstances 
the  *  Mount  of  Olives,'  'FideUo,'  the  'Eroica 
Symphony,''  and  the  majority  of  his  great  woricB 
were  sketched  and  re-sketched,  and  erased  and 
re-written,  and  by  slow  d^prees  brought  &r  on 
to  perfection. 

His  difficulties  with  his  lodgings  are  not  hard  to 
understand ;  sometimes  he  qujurelled  with  them 
because  the  sun  did  not  shine  into  the  rooms,  and 
he  loved  the  light ;  sometimes  the  landlord  inter- 
fered. Like  other  men  ofgenius  whose  appearance 
would  seem  to  belie  the  fact»  Beethoven  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  washing.^  He  would  pour  water 
backwards  and  forwards  over  his  hands  for  a  long 
tune  together,  and  if  at  such  times  a  musicu 
thought  struck  him  and  he  became  absorbed,  he 
would  go  on  until  the  whole  floor  was  swimming; 
and  the  water  had  found  its  way  through  the 
ceiling  into  the  room  beneath.  On  one  occanon 
he  abandoned  a  lodging  for  which  he  had  paid 
heavily  in  advance,  because  his  landlord.  Baron 
Pronay,  insisted  on  taking  off  his  hat  to  him 
whenever  they  met.  One  of  the  most  momentous 
of  his  changes  was  in  1804.  After  he  was  turned 
out  of  his  lodgings  at  the  theatre  Beethoven  and 
Stephen  Breuning  inhabited  two  sets  of  rooms  in 
a  building  called  the  Hothe  liana.  As  each  set 
was  laige  enough  for  two,  Beethoven  soon  moved 
into  Breuning's  rooms,  but  neglected  to  give  the 
necessary  notice  to  the  landlord,  and  thus  after  a 
time  found  that  he  had  both  lodgings  on  his 

■  TbMjm,  It  SSR. 

«  See  the  li»t  for  1822. 8,  ud  4,  tn  Braimlns.  A^lft. 

•  Letter  to  M me.  von  Drondick.  Bri^t,  No.  61 ;  also  to  Arcfad.  Bo* 
dolpb.  May  37.  IfflS,  and  to  HaoachkA,  Mo.  210.   Mohl.  L«tm,  U.  SO. 

»  Tbftyer.  U.  27H. 

^  In  a  letter  to  Countea  Brdfidy  Mceptlog  aa  InTitatioa  hi 
itipulatet  Cor  *  a  little  bath  room.' 
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hutda  at  onoe.  The  result  was  a  violent  quar- 
rel, which  drove  Beethoven  off  to  Baden,  and 
estxmnged  the  two  friends  for  a  time.  We  have 
Beethoven*B  version  of  the  affidr  in  two  letters  to 
Biea— July,  and  July  24, 1804— angry  implacable 
letters,  but  throwing  a  strong  light  on  his  cha- 
ncter  and  drcumstanoes,  showing  that  it  was 
not  the  loss  of  the  money  that  provoked  him,  but 
aa  imputation  of  meanness ;  showing  further  that 
hare,  as  so  often  elsewhere^  his  brother  was  his 
evU  genius ;  and  containing  other  highly  interest- 
ing personal  traits. 

Besides  the  difficulties  of  the  apartments  there 
were  those  with  servants.  A  man  whose  prin- 
dples  were  so  severe  as  to  make  him  say  of  a 
servant  who  had  told  a  falsehood  that  she  was 
not  pure  at  hearty  and  therefore  oould  not  ^make 
good  soup ;  who  punished  his  cook  for  the  stale- 
neas  of  the  eggs  by  throwing  the  whole  batch  at 
her  one  by  one,  and  who  distrusted  the  expend- 
iture of  every  halfoennv — ^must  have  had  much  to 
oontend  with  in  nis  kitchen.  The  books  give 
full  details  on  this  subject,  which  need  not  be 
repeated,  and  indeed  are  more  unpleasant  to 
contemplate  than  many  other  drawbacks  and  dis- 
fausos  of  the  life  of  this  great  man. 

lii  the  earlier  part  of  ^s  career  money  was  no 
object  to  him,  and  he  speaks  as  if  his  purse  were 
always  open  to  his  friends.'  But  after  the  charge 
of  bis  nephew  was  thrust  upon  his  hands  a  great 
cfaange  in  thia^  as  in  other  respects,  came  over 
bim.  After  18 13  complaints  of  want  of  money 
abound  in  his  letters,  and  he  resorted  to  all 
possible  means  of  obtaining  it.  The  sum  which 
be  had  been  enabled  to  invest  after  the  congress 
he  ixmsidered  as  put  by  for  his  nephew,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  touched,  and  he  succeeded  in 
maintaining  it  till  his  death. 

It  is  hanl  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion 
on  the  nature  and  progress  of  Beethoven's  deaf- 
noon,  owing  to  the  vagueness  of  the  information. 
Difficulty  of  hearing  appean  first  to  have  shown 
itself  about  1798  in  singing  and  buzzing  in  his 
earsy  loss  of  power  to  distinguish  words,  though 
he  oould  hear  the  tones  of  voice,  and  great  dislike 
to  sadden  loud  noise.  It  was  even  then  a  subject 
of  the  greatest  pain  to  his  sensitive  nature;* 
like  Byron  with  his  club-foot  he  lived  in  morbid 
dread  of  his  infirmity  being  observed,  a  temper 
which  naturally  often  kept  him  silent ;  and  when 
a  fevr  years  later'  he  found  himself  unable  to  hear 
the  pipe  of  a  peasant  playing  at  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  open  air,  it  threw  him  into  the 
deepest  melancholy,  and  evoked  the  well-known 
letter  to  his  brotW  in  1802,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  his  Will.  Still  many  of  the  anecdotes 
of  his  behavour  in  society  show  that  during  the 
early  years  of  the  century  his  deafness  was  but 
partial ;  and  Ries,  intimate  as  he  was  with  his 
master,  admits  that  he  did  not  know  it  till  told* 
by  S.  Breuning.  It  is  obvious  from  Schindler's 
statement  that  he  must  have  been  able  to  hear 
the  yeUowhammers  in  the  trees  above  him  when 
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he  was  oolnposing  the  Pastoral  Symphony  in  1807 
and  1 808.  A  few  facts  may  be  mentioned  bearing 
on  the  progress  of  the  nudady.  In  1805  he  was 
able  to  judge  severely  of  the  nuances  in  the 
rehearsal  of  his  opera.  In  1807,  1809,  181 3  he 
conducted  performances  of  his  own  works.  In 
1814  he  played  his  B  flat  trio — his  last  appearance 
in  public  in  concerted  music  From  x8i6  to  1818 
he  used  an  ear  trumpet.*  At  the  opemng  of  the 
Josephstadt  Theatre  in  1 8a  a.  he  conducted  the 
performance — nearly  to  ruin  it  is  true,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  able  to  detect  that  the  soprano 
was  not  singing  in  time,  and  to  give  her  the 
necessary  advice.  A  subsequent  attempt  (in 
Nov.  1 8a  a)  to  conduct  *Fidelio'  led  to  his  hav- 
ing to  quit  the  orchestra,  when  his  mortification 
was  so  great  that  Schindler  treats  the  occurrence 
as  an  epoch  in  his  life.*  At  this  time  the  hear- 
ing of  the  right  ear  was  almost  completely  gone  ; 
what  he  did  hear — amongst  other  things  a 
musical  box^  playing  the  trio  in  *  Eldelio,*  and 
Gherubini's  overture  to* Medea* — ^was  with  the 
left  ear  only.  After  this  he  conducted  no  more, 
though  he  stood  in  the  orchestra  at  the  per- 
formanoe  of  the  'Choral  Symphony,'  and  had 
to  be  tursed  round  that  he  might  see  the  applause 
which  his  music  was  evoking.  From  this  to  the 
end  all  communication  with  him  was  carried  on 
by  writing,  for  which  purpose  he  always  had  a 
book  of  rough  paper,  with  a  stout  pencil,  at  hand. 
The  connexion  between  this  cruel  malady  and 
the  low  tone  of  his  general  health  was  closer  than 
is  generally  supposed.  The  poU  mortem  examina- 
tion showed  that  the  liver  was  shrunk  to  half  its 
proper  size,  and  was  hard  and  tough  like  leather, 
with  numerous  nodules  the  size  of  a  bean  woven 
into  its  texture  and -appearing  on  its  sur&ce. 
There  were  also  marks  of  ulceration  of  the 
pharynx,  about  the  tonsils  and  Eustachian  tubes. 
The  arteries  of  the  ears  were  athrumatous,  and 
the  auditory  nerves — especially  that  of  the  right 
ear — were  degenerated  and  to  all  appearance 
paralysed.  The  whole  of  these  appearances  are 
most  probably  the  result  of  syphilitic  aifectiona 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life.*  The  pains  in  the 
head,  indigestion,  colic,  and  jaundice,  of  which 
he  frequently  complains,  and  the  deep  depression 
which  gives  the  key  to  so  many  of  his  letters, 
would  all  follow  naturally  from  the  chronic  in- 
flammation and  atrophy  implied  by  the  state  of 
the  liver,  and  the  digestive  derangements  to  which 
it  would  give  rise,  aggravated  by  the  careless  way 
in  which  he  lived,  and  by  the  bad  food,  hastily 
devoured,  at  irregular  intervals,  in  which  he 
too  often  indulged.  His  splendid  constitution 
and  his  extreme  fondness  for  the  open  air  must 
have  been  of  great  assistance  to  him.  How 
thoroughly  he  enjoyed  the  country  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  for,  like  Mendelssohn,  he  was  a  great 
walker,  and  in  Vienna  no  day,  however  busy  or 
however  wet,  passed  without  its  'constitutional' 
— a  walk,  or  rather  run,  twice  round  the  ramparts, 

•  Schindler.  U.  170.  •  Ibid.  IL  ^  ibid. «. 

*  Thii  dltgtHMls.  which  I  QW9  to  the  UndiMH  of  mj  biend  Pr. 
Lauder  Bruntoa.  Ib  eonflnned  \tj  the  eiistenoe  of  two  praMriptlons,  ul 
which,  slnoe  the  peBsa^e  In  the  text  was  written.  1  h«ro  been  told  by 
Ur.  TbMjv,  wtu»  hmti  of  them  torn  Or.  Ikrtollnl. 
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a  part  of  the  cit^  long  nnoe  obliterated;  or  iSu> 
iher  into  the  enviroiiB. 

Beethoven  was  an  earlj  liaer,  and  from  the 
time  he  left  his  bed  till  dinner — which  in  those 
days  was  taken  at,  or  shortly  after,  noon — ^the 
day  was  devoted  to  completing  at  the  piano  and 
writing  down  the  compositions  which  he  had 
previoosly  conceived  and  elaborated  in  his  sketdh- 
lx)oks,  or  in  his  head.  At  such  times  the  noise 
which  he  made  playing  and  roaring  was  some- 
thing tremendous.  He  hated  interruption  while 
thus  engaged,  and  would  do  and  say  the  most 
horribly  rude  things  if  disturbed.  Diimer — when 
he  remembered  it — he  took  sometimes  in  his  own 
room,  sometimes  at  an  eating-house,  latterly  at 
the  house  of  his  friends  the  ^reunings ;  and  no 
sooner  was  this  over  than  he  started  on  his  walk. 
He  was  fond  of  making  appointments  to  meet  on 
the  glayOB,  The  evening  was  spent  at  the  theatre 
or  in  society.  He  went  nowhere  without  his 
sketch-books,  and  indeed  these  seem  to  distin- 
guish him  firom  other  composers  almost  as  much 
as  his  music  does.  They  are  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  relic  that  any  artist  or  bterary  man 
has  left  behind  him.  They  afford  us  the  most 
precious  insight  into  Beethoven's  method  of  com- 
position. They  not  only  show — ^what  we  know 
from  his  own  admission — ^that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  working  at  three,  and  even  four,  things 
at  once,'  but  without  them  we  should  never 
realise  how  extremely  slow  and  tentative  he  was 
in  composing.  Audacious  and  impassioned  be- 
yond every  one  in  eztemporisiDg,  the  moment  he 
takes  his  pen  in  hand  he  becomes  the  most 
cautious  and  hesitating  of  men.  It  would  al- 
most Beem  as  if  this  great  genius  never  saw  his 
work  as  a  whole  until  it  actually  approached 
completion.  It  grew  like  a  plant  or  tree,  and 
one  thing  produced  another.'  There  was  nothing 
sudden  or  electrio  about  it,  all  was  gradual 
and  organic,  as  slow  as  a  work  of  nature  and  as 
permanent.  One  is  prompted  to  believe,  not  that 
he  had  the  idea  first  and  then  expressed  it»  but 
that  it  often  came  in  the  process  of  finding  the 
expression.  There  is  hardly  a  bar  in  his  music 
of  which  it  may  not  be  said  with  confidence  that 
it  has  been  re-written  a  dozen  times.  Of  the  air 
'  0  Hofihung  *  in  Fidelio  the  sketch-books  show 
1 8  attempts,  and  of  the  concluding  chorus  lo. 
Of  many  of  the  brightest  gems  of  the  opera,  says 
Thayer,  the  first  ideas  are  so  trivial  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  admit  that  they  were 
Beethoven*s  if  they  were  not  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. And  BO  it  is  with  all  his  works.  It 
is  quite  astonishing  to  find  the  length  of  time 
during  which  some  of  his  best-known  instru- 
mental melodies  remained  in  his  thoughts  till 
they  were  finally  used,  or  the  crude  vague  com- 
monplace shape  in  which  they  were  first  written 
down.  The  more  they  are  elaborated  the  more 
fresh  and  spontaneous  do  they  become. 

To  quote  but  two  instances  out  of  many.  The 
theme  of  the  Andante  in  the  G  minor  Symphony, 

>  Letter  to  Weinler,  June,  ISOOb 

>  Thun  the  S-bar  riiTthm  of  the  Bdteno  of  the  9th  Symphony 
gmdnaJly  came  u  he  wrote  ind  le-wrote  a  IVigue  tuhjeet  appftrentlj 
dcsiliMMl  for  %  veiy  diflhreat  work.  Kottebohni.  N.  B,  XXHL 
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completed  in  1808,  is  first  found  in  a  sketch-book 
of  the  year  x8oo,  mixed  with  memoranda  fat  the 
6  Quartets^  and  in  the  following  form  i'-— 


tLMhf/reryirrrf|tna'Ef|rr 


Another  is  the  first  subject  of  the  Allegro  in  the 
Sonata  Op.  106.    It  first  appears*  thus — 
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and  finally,  after  several  pages  more  of  writing 
and  rewriting,  it  assumes  its  present  incisive  and 
spontaneous  shape. 

In  these  books  every  thought  that  occurred  to 
him  was  written  down  at  the  moment ;  he  even 
kept  one  by  his  bedside  for  use  in  the  night.* 
Abroad  or  at  home  it  was  all  the  same,  only 
out  of  doors  he  made  his  notes  in  pencil,  and 
inked  them  over  on  his  return  to  the  house.  It 
is  as  if  he  had  no  reliance  whatever  on  his  me- 
mory. He  began  the  practice  as  a  boy*  and 
maintained  it  to  the  last.  In  the  sale  catalogue 
of  his  effects  more  than  50  of  such  books  are 
included.  Many  of  them  have  been  parted  and 
dispersed,  but  some  remain  intact.  They  are 
usually  of  large  coarse  music  paper,  oblong,  aoo 
or  even  more  pages,  16  staves  to  the  page^  said 
are  covered  from  beginning  to  end,  oft^  over 
the  margin  as  well,  with  close  crowded  writing. 
There  is  something  very  affecting  in  the  sight  of 
these  books,^  and  m  being  thus  brought  so  doee 
to  this  mighty  genius  and  made  to  realise  the 
incessant  toil  and  pains  which  he  bestowed  on 
all  his  works,  small  and  great.  In  this  he 
agreed  with  Gk)ethe,  who  says,  2k  propos  to  his 
'Ballad,*  'Whole  years  of  reflection  are  com- 
prised in  it,  and  I  made  three  or  four  trials 
before  I  could  bring  it  to  its  present  shape.** 
The  sketch-books  ako  show  how  immensft  was 
the  quantity  of  his  ideas.  '  Had  he,'  says  Notte- 
bohm,*  'carried  out  all  the  symphonies  which 
are  begun  in  these  books  we  should  have  at  least 
fifty.* 

But  when,  after  all  this  care  and  heeitatiofny 
the  works  were  actually  completed,  nothing  ex- 

*  First  Biven  by  Thajer,  Chnm.  FertWchiiw,  Na  140.     For  fkuthar 
Information  on  this  inteieetioB  Buh)ect  tee  Nottebohm'a  Mi»  Ski 
Imeh  BmOowm'*.  «  Nottebohm.  N.  B.  VU. 

•  Brenning.  ML  •  Letter,  July  SS,  ISlfi. 
Y  There  la  one  in  the  VS.  department  of  the  BrtttahMuaeniB. 

•  CoNwraaliOM  itUh  Sektrmamm,  Ozenford'k  tramlition.  S.  lit. 

*  X«M  Awthoomoiia,  XIIL 
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temal  nuide  bim  change  thezo.  No  eonyenienoe 
of  singen  or  players  weighed  for  a  moment 
against  the  integrity  of  his  finished  composition. 
When  Sonntag  ana  Ungher  protested  against 
the  mudngahle  passsges  in  the  Ninth  Symphony, 
and  besought  him  to  bring  them  within  the 
oompasB  of  thdr  voices, '  Nein  mid  immer  nein,' 
was  the  dry  answer.^  When  Kraft,  the  cellist  in 
the  Sehuppanzigh  Quartet,  complained  that  a 
passage  'did  not  lie  within  his  huid,*  the  answer 
was '  it  must  lie ' — '  muss  li^gen.* ' 

A  man  to  whom  his  art  was  so  emphatically 
the  bosineBS  of  lus  life^  and  who  was  so  insatiable 
in  his  standard  of  perfection^  must  httve  been 
always  advancing.  To  him  more  than  to  «ny 
other  musician  may  be  applied  6oethe*s  words 
en  Schiller : — '  Every  week  he  altered  and  grew 
more  complete^  and  every  time  I  saw  him  he 
appeared  to  me  to  have  advanced  since  the  last 
in  knowledge,  learning,  and  judgment/*  It  is 
no  wonder  then  that  he  did  not  care  for  his 
early  works,  and  would  scnnetimes  even  have 
destzoyed  '  Adelaide,**  the  Septet,  and  others  of 
his  youthful  pieces,  if  be  could.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  heard  a  firiend  practising  his  3a 
Variations'  in  G  minor.  After  hstening  for  some 
time  he  said  '  Whose  is  that  V  *  Yours,'  was  the 
answer.*  'Mine!  That  piece  offolly  mine  I*  was 
his  retort;  'Oh,  Beethoven,  what  an  ass  you 
were  in  those  days  { '  A  good  deal  of  this  may 
have  been  momentary  caprice;  but  making  aU 
allowance,  one  can  imagine  his  feelings  at  the 
cloee  of  his  life  on  receiving  a  conmiission  from 
an  English  amateur  for  a  'Symphony  in  the 
style  of  his  Second  or  of  his  Septet,'  or  on  reading 
the  contemporary  eCFusions  on  the  Eroica  and 
C  minor  Symphonies,  in  which  his  honest  and 
well-meaning  critics*  entreated  him  to  return  to 
the  cleanwws  and  oonciseness  of  his  early  works. 

Hardly  less  oharacteristio  than  the  sketch- 
books are  his  diaries  or  journals,  in  which  the 
most  passionate  and  personal  reflectionsy  resolu- 
tions, prayers,  aspirations,  complaints,  are  mixed 
up  with  memonoidums  of  expenses  and  house- 
hold matters,  notes  about  his  music,  rules  for  his 
eondnct^  quotations  finim  books,  and  every  other 
eoneeivable  kind  of  entry.  These  books  have 
beeon  torn  up  and  dispersed  as  autographs ;  but 
a  copy  of  one  extendmg  from  18x2  to  1818  for- 
tunately exists,  and  has  been  edited  with  copious 
notes  and  elucidations  by-Herr  Nohl,  the  whole 
throwing  great  light  on  that  unfortunate  period 
of  Ids  iSb.  A  ray  of  light  is  also  oocasionally 
to  be  gained  from  the  conversation-books  already 
mentioned,  some  of  which  have  been  preserved, 
though  as  Beethoven*s  answers  were  usually 
^koken  this  source  is  necessarily  imperfect. 

If  now  we  ask  what  correspondence  there  is 
between  the  traits  and  characteristics  thus  im- 
perfectly sketched  and  Beethoven's  music,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  question  is  a  difficult  one 
to  answer.  In  one  point  alone  the  parallel  is 
obvious — namely,  the  humour,  which  is  equally 


atiMnfdler.pillM. 

•  BekeraMn.  Jfto.  U.  mL 
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4.  WXu  Czerajr,  Id  Thayw,  XL  SO;  alio 
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salient  in  both.  In  the  finale  of  the  7th  and  8th 
Symphonies  there  are  passages  which  are  the 
exact  counterparts  of  the  rough  jokes  and  horse* 
play  of  which  wo  have  already  seen  some 
instances.  In  th«se  we  almost  hear  his  loud 
laugh.  The  Scherzo  of  Symphony  No.  3,  where 
the  F|  chord  is  so  suddenly  taken  and  so 
forcibly  held,  might  almost  be  a  picture  of  the 
unfortunate  KcOfner  forced  to  stand  still  while 
the  dish  of  stew  was  poured  over  his  head.  The 
bassoons  in  the  opening  and  closing  movements 
of  No.  8  are  inimitably  humorous ;  and  so  on 
in  many  other  instances  which  iprill  occur  to 
every  one.  But  when  we  leave  humour  and  go 
to  oUier  points,  where  in  the  life  shall  we  look  for 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  which  distinguish  the 
music  I  Neither  in  letters  nor  anecdotes  do  we 
find  anything  answering  to  the  serene  beauty  of 
the  slow  movements  (No.  2,  No.  4,  No.  9),  or 
the  mystic  tone  of  such  passages  as  those  of  the 
horns  at  the  end  of  the  Trio  of  the  Eroica  or 
of  certain  phrases  in  the  finale  of  the  Choral 
Fantasia  and  of  the  Choral  Symphony,  which 
lift  one  so  strangely  out  of  time  into  eternity. 
These  must  represent  a  state  of  mental  absorption 
when  all  heaven  was  before  his  eyes,  and  in 
which  he  retired  within  himself  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  outward  things,  save  his  own  divine 
power  of  expression. 

Equally  difficult  is  it  to  see  anything  in  Bee- 
thoven's life  answering  to  the  sustained  nobility 
and  dignity  of  his  first  movements,  or  of  such 
a  pieoe  as  the  'Overture  to  Leonora,  No.  3.* 
And  then  if  we  come  to  the  most  individual 
and  characteristic  part  of  all  Beethoven's  artistio 
self,  the  process  by  which  his  music  was  built 
up — ^the  extraordinary  caution  which  actuated 
him  throughout,  the  hesitation,  the  delays,  the 
incessant  modification  of  his  thoughts,  the  re- 
jection of  the  first  impressions— of  the  second — of 
the  third — ^in  fitvour  of  something  only  mdually 
attained  to,  the  entird  subordination  of  his  own 
peculiarities  to  the  constant  thought  of  his 
audience,  and  of  what  would  endure  rather  than 
what  pleased  him  at  first — to  all  this  there  is 
surely  nothing  at  all  corresponding  in  his  life, 
where  his  habit  was  emphatically  a  word  and 
a  blow.  The  £Mst  is  that,  Uke  all  musicians, 
only  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other,  in 
speech  Beethoven  was  dumb,  and  onen  had  no 
words  for  his  deepest  and  most  oharacteristio 
feelings.  The  musician  has  less  connexion  with 
the  outside  world  than  any  other  artist,  and  has 
to  turn  inward  and  seek  his  art  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  his  being  only.'  This  must  natuially 
make  him  less  disposed  to  communicate  with 
others  by  the  ordinary  channels  of  speech  and 
action,  and  will  account  for  much  of  the  irritability 
and  uncertainty  which  often  characterise  his 
dealings  with  his  fellow  men.  But  the  feelings 
are  there,  and  if  we  look  closely  enough  into  the 
life  we  shall  be  able  to  detect  their  existence 
often  where  we  least  expect  it.  In  Beethoven, 
for  example,  what  was  his  treatment  of  his 
nephew — ^the  strong  devotion  which  seized  him 

*  Ooethe.  WOkdm  MtUtm  ITiHiei^r*.  Bk.  IL  ohapb  a 
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directly  after  his  brother*s  death,  and  drove  him 
to  Bacriiioe  the  habits  of  a  lifetime;  his  in- 
exhaustible forgiveness,  his  yearning  tenderness — 
what  are  these,  if  properly  interpreted,  but  a 
dumb  way  of  expressing  that  noble  temper  which, 
when  uttered  in  nis  own  natural  musical  language, 
helps  to  make  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica 
80  lofty,  so  dignified,  and  so  impressive  ? 

We  must  now  retium  to  the  chronicle  of  the 
events  of  Beethoven^s  life. 

His  position  at  Bonn  as  organist  and  pianist 
to  the  Emperor's  uncle,  his  friendship  with 
Count  Waldstein,  who  was  closely  related  to 
some  of  the  best  families  in  Vienna,  and  his 
connexion  with  Haydn,  were  all  circumstances 
sure  to  secure  him  good  introductions.  The 
moment  was  a  favourable  one,  as  since  Mozart's 
death,  a  twelvemonth  before,  there  hiMl  been  no 
player  to  take  his  place  ;  and  it  was  as  a  player 
that  Beethoven  was  first  known.  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  his  show-piece,  with  which  he  took 
the  Vienna  connoisseurs  by  storm,  was  his  Varia- 
tions on  '  Venni  ait(ore,'  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  composed  before  he  left  Bonn.  Pub- 
lic concerts  in  our  sense  of  the  word  there  were 
few,  but  a  player  had  every  opportunity  at  the 
musical  parties  of  the  nobility,  who  maintained 
large  orchestras  of  the  best  quality,  and  whose 
music-meetings  differed  from  public  concerts 
chiefly  in  the  &ct  that  the  audience  were  better 
educated,  and  were  all  invited  guests.  Prince 
Idchnowsky  and  Baron  van  Swieten  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  to  secure  Beethoven,  the 
former  for  his  r^ular  Friday  morning  chamber 
performances,  the  latter  for  soir^,  when  he  had 
either  '  to  bring  his  ni^ht-cap  in  his  pocket*  or 
else  to  stay  after  the  other  guests  had  gone,  and 
send  his  host  to  bed  with  half-a-dozen  of  Bach's 
fugues  as  an  Ahendsegen,  The  acquaintance 
probably  began  shortly  after  Beethoven's  arrival; 
and  after  a  twelvemonth  of  unpleasant  expe- 
rience in  the  Vienna  lodgings,  the  Prince  in- 
duced him  to  Mccept  apartments  in  his  house. 
His  wife  was  a  Princess  of  Thun,  famous  for 
her  beauty  and  her  goodness;  he  himself  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Mozart ;  and  both  were  known 
as  the  best  amateur  musicians  of  Vienna.  Bee- 
thoven was  poor  enough  to  be  tempted  by  such 
hospitality,  but  it  was  an  absurd  arrangement, 
and  he  very  soon  infringed  it  by  disregarding 
the  Prince's  hours,  often  dining  at  the  Saathof, 
having  a  lodging  of  his  own  elsewhere,  and 
other  acts  of  independence.  Here  however  he 
was  frequently  heard,  and  thus  became  rapidly 
known  in  the  most  musical  circles,  and  Riess 
anecdotes  show  (after  making  allowance  for  the 
inaccuracy  of  a  man  who  writes  30  years  after 
the  events)  how  widely  he  was  invited,  how 
completely  at  lus  ease  he  was,  and  how  en- 
tirely his  eccentricities  were  condoned  for  the 
sake  of  his  playing  and  his  great  qualities. 
Not  that  we  are  to  suppose  that  Beethoven  gave 
undue  time  to  society.  He  was  too  hard  a 
worker  for  that.  His  lessons  with  Haydn  and 
Albrechtsbei^ger  (from  the  latter  he  had  three 
a  week)  were  alone  enough  to  occupy  a  great 
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deal  of  time,   and   his  own  studies  in  ^d- 
terpoint  exist  to   show  that   he  did  not  con* 
fine   himself  to  the  mere  tasks  that  were  set 
him.     Moreover    his    lessons    with   Albrecbts- 
berger  contain   sketches   for  various  composi- 
tions, suoh  as  *  Adelaide,'  a  part  of  one  of  the 
Trios  (op.  i),  and  the  Symphony  in  C,^  all  show- 
ing how  eager  he  was  to  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  player  or  even  a  splendid  impro- 
viser.    These  sketches  afford  an  eariy  instance  of 
his  habit  of  working  at  several  compositions  at 
one  and  the  same  time.     The  date  of  one  of 
them,  about  Feb.  1795,  seems  to  imply  either 
that  the  story — ground^  on  Ries's  statement — 
that  the  Trios  were  in  MS.  for  many  months' 
before  they  were  printed  is  inaccurate,  or,  more 
probably,  that  Beethoven  re-wrote  one  of  the 
movements  very  shortly  before  delivering  the 
work  to  the  publisher,  which  he  did  on  May  19. 
In  this  case  it  would  show  the  wisdom  of  the  plan 
which  he  adopted  with  most  of  his  early  works,'  of 
keeping  them  in  MS.  for  some  time  and  phiying 
them  frequently,  so  as  to  test  their  qiiality  and 
their  effect  on  the  hearers,  a  practioe  very  con- 
sistent with  his  habitual  caution  and  fastidious- 
ness in  relation  to  his  music.    At  any  rate  the 
Trios  were  published  first  to  the  subscribers,  by 
July  1795,  and  then,  on  Oct.  31,  to  the  public. 
They  were  shortly,  followed  by  a  work  of  equal 
importance,  the  &:st  three  Pianoforte  Sonatas,* 
which  were   first  played  by  their    author  at 
one  of   the   Princes  Fridays    in   presence  of 
Haydn,  and  published  on  the  9th  of  the  following 
March  as  op.  3,  dedicated  to  him.    He  had  not 
then  written  a  string-quartet,  and  at  this  concert 
Count  Appony*  proposed  to  Beethoven  to  com* 
pose  one,  offering  him  his  own  terms,  and  refus- 
ing to  make  any  conditions  beyond  the  single 
one  that  the  quartet  should  be  written — a  plea- 
sant testimony  to  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
new  Sonatas,  and  to  the  generosity  of  an  Aus- 
trian nobleman.    In  addition  to  the  Trios,  the 
publications  of  his  three  first  years  in  Vienna 
include  the  13  Variations  on  'Se  vuol  ballare' 
(July  1793) ;  the  13  on  'Es  war  einmal'  (early 
in  1794) ;   the  8  for  4  hands  on  Count  WaM- 
stein's  theme  (i  794) ;   and  9  for  Piano  Solo  on 
'  Quant'  e  piti  bello '  •  (Dec.  30, 1 795 ) .    The  com- 
positions are  more  numerous,  and  besides  the 
Trios  and  Sonatas  (op.  1  and  3)  include  a  Trio 
for  Oboes  and  Como  inglese  (op.   87),  which 
remained  unpublished  till  1806 ;  a  Rondo  in  G 
for  Pianoforte  and  Violin,^  which   he   sent  to 
Eleanore  von  Breuning,  and  which   remained 
unpublished  till  1808;    the  two  Concertos  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra,  of  which  'No.  a'  is  the 
earlier,  and  '  No.  i '  was  composed  before  March 

>  See  Nottebohm'B  B*«thtni«Ht  Stvdien,  L  730. 

s  Uajrdu  left  Vienna  for  London  on  Jan.  19,  VI,  and  dU  noi'Rtara 
till  SepL  "96,  when  the  Trtoc  had  heen  printed  and  in  the  nbKiibcrt' 
hands  for  tome  weeks.  If  he  therefore  adrlted  Beetbowea  sot  to 
publish  the  third  it  mot  have  been  before  be  left  Vienna.  BM^ 
atatement  is  so  explicit  that  the  alternative  sugRistwl  ia  tba  text  waos 
the  onljr  oKape  ftam  the  difBculty. 

'  Be  maintained  this  plan  till  inS,  when  he  Informs  Vareiuia  thet 
he  never  publishes  until  a  year  after  composition.    Letter  F^b.  IS.  I^tl 

*  In  the  Adagio  of  No.  1  the  oorrespondluK  moveEmenc  In  No.  3  of  Ibt 
early  Piano  Quartets  Is  partially  adoptcd-a  lare  thing  with  BeeUitf*«B. 
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sg,  95;  Songs,  'Adelaide,'  and  'Opferlied,**  both 
to  MftttfaiMm'f  words,  and  'Seufiser  ernes  TJnge- 
Uebton,*'  all  pobably  composed  in  95 ;  Canon 
*Im  Arm*  der  liebe,'  aa  exercise  with  Albrechts- 
bergcr ;  la  Minuets  and  la  '  Deutsohe  TILnie'  for 
Qndtestra,*  oompoeed  Nov.  95. 

On  March  29,  95,  Beethoven  made  his  first 
•ppeanaoe  befS^  the  outside  pnblic  at  the  an- 
anal  ooncert  in  the  Bmg  Tbeatie,  for  the  widows' 
fond  of  the  Artists' Soctetf.  He  played  his  Con- 
oato  in  O  major.*  The  pece  had  probably  been 
suggested  by  Salieri,  and  with  it  Beethoven  began 
a  praciioe  which  he  more  than,  onoe  followed 
when  the  work  was  bespoken— of  only  just 
finiAing  the  oomposition  in  time;  the  Bcnido 
was  written  on  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  but 
one,  daring  a  fit  of  oolic.  At  the  rehearsal,  the 
piano  being  half  a  note  too  flat»  Beethoven  played 
in  Cf  .*  Two  days  after  he  appeared  again  at 
the  same  theatre  at  a  performance  for  the  benefit 
of  Mozart's  widow,  playing  a  Ckmoerto  of  Mo- 
aart's  between  the  acts  ^  the  'Glemenca  di 
Tito/^  Later  in  the  year  he  assisted  another 
benevolent  object  by  writing  la  minuets  and  la 
waltses  for  orchestra  for  the  ball  of  the  'GeseU- 
scfaaft  der  bildenden  Kiinstler'  on  the  a  and  Nov. 
He  was  evidently  a  &voarite  with  the  Artists, 
who  advertise  '  the  master-hand  of  Hen  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven,'  while  they  mention  Sussmayer 
->-who  also  contributed  nn^o — ^without  an  extra 
word.  These  dances,  after  publication,  remained 
in  fiftvoor  lor  two  more  seasons,  whidi  is  men- 
tioned as  a  great  exception  to  rule.  OnDeo.i8he 
again  appeued  in  public  at  a  concert  of  Haydn's 
in  tibe  'Uttle  Bedoutensaal,'  playing  a  Ck>noerto 
of  his  own — but  whether  tiie  same  as  before  is 
not  stated.  The  dedicati<m  of  the  Sonatas  and 
his  co-operation  at  Haydn's  concert  allow  us  to 
hope  that  the  ill-feeling  already  alluded  to  had 
vanished.  So  closed  the  year  1 705.  Bonn  was 
at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  uie  Republican 
many,  and  Beethoven's  brother  the  Apotheker 
WBS  serving  as  a  'pharmacien  de  3^*  dasse.' 

1796  was  a  year  of  wandering.  Haydn  and 
he  appeared  together  at  a  second  concert  on 
January  10.'  ]£  the  interval  Beethoven  went 
perhaps  to  Prague,  certainly  to  Nuremberg.  On 
Feb.  19  he  was  in  Prague  again,  where  he 
composed  the  Soena'  'Ah  1  perfido'  for  Madame 
Dvaehek,  the  friend  of  Mozart.  From  thence  he 
trmTcUed  to  Berlin,  played  at  court,  amongst 
otber  things  the  two  cello  sonatas  op.  5,  probably 
oofmposed  lor  the  occasion,  and  received  from  the 
King  a  box  of  louis  d'or,  which  be  was  proud 
of  aihowing  as  '  no  ordinary  box,  but  one  it  the 
kmd  usually  presented  to  ambaauMlors.'  At 
Berlin  bis  time  was  passed  pleasantly  enough 
with  Himmel  the  composer  and  Prince  Louis 
Perdinand.  He  went  two  or  three  times  to  the 
Singakademie^**  heard  the  choir  sing  Fasch's 
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psalms,  and  extemporised  to  them  on  themes 
from  those  now  forgotten  compositions.  In  July 
the  Court  left  Berlin,  and  Beethoven  probably 
departed  also;  but  we  lose  sight  of  him  tiU 
Nov.  15,  the  date  of  a  '£srewell-song'"  addressed 
to  the  volunteers  on  their  leaving  Vienna  to 
take  part  in  the  universal  militaiy  movement 
provoked  by  Ni^leon's  campaigns  in  Italy. 
The  war  was  driving  all  Germans  home,  and 
amongst  others  Beethoven's  old  colleagues  the 
two  Bombeigs  passed  through  Vienna  from  Italy, 
and  he  played  for  them  at  a  concert. 

The  publications  of  1796  consist  of  the  3 
Piano  Sonatas,  op.  2  (March  9) ;  i  a  Variations  on 
a  minuet  d  la  Vigano^  (Feb.),  and  6  on  '  Nel  cor 
piii  sento' "  (Mar.  33) ;  0  Minuets  (also  in  March) 
for  Piano,  originally  written  for  orcheetra^per- 
haps  the  result  of  his  success  with  the '  bildender 
KUnstler.'  ^*  Of  the  compositions  of  the  year,  bo- 
sides  those  already  named,  may  be  mentioned  as 
probable  the  Piano  Sonata  in  G,^  the  second  of 
the  2  small  ones  (op.  49) ;  and  another  of  the 
same  rank  in  G"  for  Eleanore  von  Breuning; 
we  may  also  ascribe  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
year  the  Duet  Sonata  (op.  6) ;  12  Variations  on 
a  Russian  dance  ;^^  the  Strmg  Quintet  (op.  4), 
arranged  from  an  Octet  for  wind  instruments, 
very  probably  of  his  pra»- Vienna  time.  Hie 
Russian  Varii^ons  were  written  for  the  Countess 
Browne,  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  Russian  service, 
and  were  acknowledged  by  the  gift  of  the  horse 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  afiTording  an 
instance  of  Beethoven's  absence  of  mind.  But 
the  winter  months  must  have  been  occupied 
by  a  more  serious  work  than  variations — ^the 
Quintet  for  piano  and  wind  (op.  16),"  which 
Beethoven  produced  at  a  concert  of  Schup- 
poudgh's  on  April  6,  1797,  and  which  is  almost 
like  a  challenge  to  Moosart  on  his  own  ground, 
and  the  not  less  important  and  fur  more  original 
Pianoforte  SonaU  in  Eb  (op.  7).  This  great 
work,  'quite  novel,  and  wholly  peculiar  to  its 
author,  the  origin  of  which  can  be  traced  to 
no  previous  creation,  and  which  proclaimed  his 
originality  so  that  it  could  never  afterwards  be 
disputed,'  was  published  on  Oct.  7,  '97,  but  must 
have  been  often  played  before  tiiat  date.  The 
sketches  for  the  3  Sonatas,  op.  10,  are  placed  by 
Nottebohm  in  this  period,  with  the  variations 
on  the  'Une  fi^vre  brftlante.'  The  three  String 
Trios,  op.  9,  also  probably  occupied  him  during 
some  part  of  the  year.  The  Serenade  Trio,  op.  8, 
though  published  in  1797,  more  probably  belongs 
with  op.  3  to  the  Bonn  date.  The  Variations  on 
'See  the  conquering  hero'  for  Pianoforte  and 
Cello,  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Lichnowsky,^ 
were  published  during  this  year,  and  were 
probably  written  at  the  time. 

Vienna  was  full  of  patriotism  in  the  spring  of 
1797.  Haydn's  'Emperor's  Hymn'  had  been 
sung  in  the  theatre  for  the  first  time  on  Feb.  13," 
and  Beethoven  wrote  a  second  militaiy  lied, '  Kin 
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groflBCfl  deutsches  Volk  sind  wir/^  to  Friedel- 
bex^'s  words,  which  is  dated  April  14,  but  did 
not  prove  more  successful  than  his  former  one. 
In  May  he  writes  to  Wegeler  in  terms  which 
show  that  with  publications  or  lessons  his 
pecuniary  position  is  improving ;  but  from  that 
time  till  Oct.  i — the  date  of  an  affectionate 
entry  in  Lenz  Ton  Breuning's  album — we  hear 
notlung  whatever  of  him.  A  severe  illness  has 
to  be  accounted  for,'  and  this  is  probably  the  time 
at  which  it  happened.  In  November  occurred 
the  annual  ball  of  the  'Bildenden  KiinsUer/  and 
his  dances  were  again  played  for  the  third  time ; 
the  seven  L&ndler,'  ascribed  to  this  year,  were 
not  improbably  written  for  the  same  ball.  His 
only  other  publications  of  1 797  not  yet  mentioned 
are  the  Pianoforte  Kondo  in  C  major,  which 
many  years  afterwards  received  the  opus  number 
51,  and  last,  but  not  least,  'Adelaide.'  Some 
variations*  for  2  Oboes  and  Gomo  Inglese  on 
'La  ci  darem'  were  played  on  Dec.  33  at  a 
concert  for  the  Widows  and  Orphans  Fund,  but 
are  stiU  in  MS. 

The  chief  event  of  1 798  is  one  which  was  to 
bear  fruit  later — ^Beethoven*s  introduction  to 
Bemadotte  the  French  ambassador,  by  whom 
the  idea  of  the  Eroica  Symphony  is  said'  to 
have  been  first  suggested  to  him.  Bemadotte 
was  a  person  of  culture,  and  having  R.  Kreutzer, 
the  violin-player,  as  a  member  of  his  establish- 
ment may  be  presumed  to  have  cared  for  music. 
Beethoven,  who  professed  himself  an  admirer  of 
Bonaparte,  frequented  the  ambassador's  levees ; 
and  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  they  were 
to  a  certain  extent  intimate.  On  April  a  Bee- 
thoven played  his  Piano  Quintet  (op.  16)  at  the 
ormcert  for  the  Widows  and  Orphans  Fund. 
The  publications  of  this  year  show  that  the 
connexion  with  the  von  Brownes  indicated  by 
the  dedication  of  the  Bussian  Variations  was 
kept  up  and  even  strengthened;  the  3  String 
Trios,  op.  9  (published  July  ai),  are  dedicated 
to  the  Count,  and  the  3  Sonatas,  op.  10  (sub- 
scribed July  7,  published  Sept.  26),  to  the 
Countess.  The  3rd  of  these  sonatas  forms  a 
landmark  in  Beethoven's  progress  of  equal  sig- 
nificance with  op.  7.  Tlie  letter*  which  he 
appended  to  the  Trios  speaks  of  'munificence 
at  once  delicate  and  liberal';  and  it  is  obvious 
that  some  extraordinary  liberality  must  have 
occurred  to  draw  forth  such  an  expression  as 
'the  first  Mfficenas  of  his  muse'  in  reference  to 
any  one  but  Prince  Lichnowsky.  In  other 
respects  the  letter  is  interesting.  It  makes 
music  depend  less  on  'the  inspiration  of  genius' 
than  on  'the  desire  to  do  one's  utmost,'  and 
implies  that  the  Trios  were  the  best  music  he 
had  yet  composed.  The  Trio  for  Piano,  Clarinet, 
and  CSello  (op.  11),  dedicated  to  the  mother  of 
Princess  Lichnowsky,  was  published  on  Oct.  3. 
This  is  the  composition  which  brought  Steibelt 
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and  Beethoven  into  collision,  to  the  sad  di^ 
comfiture  of  the  former.^  Steibelt  had  shown 
him  studied  n^lect  till  they  met  at  Count 
Fries's,  at  the  fiivt  performance  of  this  Trio,  and 
he  then  treated  him  quite  de  liavt  en  bat,  A 
week  later  they  met  again,  when  Steibelt^lb- 
duced  a  new  Quintet  and  extemporised  on  ihe 
theme  of  Beethoven's  Finale — an  air  firom  Weigri 
'  Amor  mariuaro.*  Beethoven's  blood  was  now 
fairly  up;  taking  the  cello  part  of  SteibelVs 
quintet  he  placed  it  uprade  down  before  him,  and 
making  a  theme  out  of  it  played  with  such  effect 
as  to  drive  Steibelt  firom  the  room.  Possibly 
this  firacas  may  account  for  Beethoven's  known 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Finale.^  The  other 
publications  of  1798  are  Variations:  12  for 
Piano  and  Cello  on  an  air  in  the  'Zauberflote,' 
afterwards  numbered  as  op.  66 ;  6,  easy,'  for 
Piano  or  Harp,  possibly  written  for  some  lady 
friend,  and  published  by  his  old  ally  Simrock  at 
Bonn ;  and  8  on  'Une  fi^vre  brulante.'*'' 

This  year  he  again  visited  Prague,  and  per- 
formed  at   two    public   concerts,    making  an 
immense  impression.^^    After  his  return,  on  0<^* 
a  7,  he  played  one  of  his  two  Concertos  at  the 
Theatre  auf  den  Wieden,    Wolfl  was  in  Vienna 
during  this  year,  and  in  him  Beethoven  en- 
countered for  the  first  time  a  rival  worthy  of 
his  steel.     They  seem  to  have  met  often  at 
Count  Wetzlar's  (Wolfl's  friend),  and  to  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  music  together,  and  always 
in  a  pleasant  way.^'  It  must  have  been  wonderful 
to  hear  them,  each  excited  by  the  other,  playing 
their  finest,  extemporising  alternately  and  together 
(like  Mendelssolm  and  Moscheles),  and  making 
all  the  fun  that  two  such  men  at  such  an  age 
and  in  capital  company  would  be  sure  to  make. 
Wolfl  commemorated  their  meeting  by  dedicating 
three  sonatas  to  Beethoven,  but  met  with  no 
response. 

But  Beethoven  did  not  allow  pleasure  to  in- 
terfere with  business,  as  the  pubHoationa  of  the 
following  year  fully  show.  The  3  Sonatas  for 
Piano  and  Violin,  dedicated  to  Salieri  (op.  12), 
published  on  Jan.  I  a,  1799,  though  possibly 
composed  earlier  must  at  any  rate  have  oocupied 
him  in  correction  during  the  winter.  The  little 
Sonata  in  G  minor  (op.  49,  No.  i)  is  a  child  of 
this  time,  and  is  immediately  followed  in  the 
sketch  books  by  the  '  Grande  Sonate  pathetique' 
— ^Beethoven's  own  title — (op.  13),  dedicated  to 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the 
little  slight  contained  in  the  reference  to  Count 
Browne  as  his  'first  Maecenas.*  The  well* 
known  Rondo  to  the  Sonata  appears  to  have 
been  originally  intended  for  the  third  of  the 
String  Trios."  Of  the  origin  of  the  2  Sonatas, 
op.  14  (published  Dec.  ai),  little  is  known.  The 
sketches  for  the  first  of  the  two  are  coincident 
in  time  with  those  for  the  Concerto  in  Bb,  which 
was  completed  in  1794,^*  and  there  is  ground  for 
believing  that  it  was  originally  conceived  as  a 
string  quartet,  into  which   indeed   Beethoven 
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eo&Tfliied  it  a  few  yean  after.  The  leoond  is 
probably  much  later,  and  is  specially  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  Beethoven  explained  it '  to  be 
a  dialogue  between  two  loYem,  he  entreating 
and  she  resisting.  ThQ  Sonatas  are  dedicated  to 
ths  Baroness  Braun. 

The  other  publications  of  1 799  are  variations : 
10  <m  Salieri's  *La  Stessa' ;  7  on  Winter*s  '  Kind, 
wxUst  du* ;  and  8  on  Sussmayer's  'Tandeln.*' 
A  comparison  of^  the  dates  of  publication  with 
'  those  of  the  appearance  of  the  operas  from  which 
the  themes  are  takein,  shows  that  two  of  these 
were  written  shortly  before  publication, 

Beethoven  was  now  about  to  attack  music  of 
larger  dimensions  than  before.  His  six  string 
Quartets,  the  Septet^  the  ist  Symphony,  and 
the  *  Mount  of  Olives,'  are  £ut  approaching,  and 
must  all  have  occupied  him  more  or  less  during 
the  last  year  of  the  centuiy.  In  fact  the 
sketches  for  the  three  first  of  the  quartets  (first 
in  date  of  composition),  Nos.  5,  i,  6,  are 
positively  assigned  to  this  year,  though  there  is 
evidence  that  the  earliest  of  the  three  had  been 
begun  as  fie^  back  as  94  or  95.'  And  though 
sketches  of  the  Septet  have  not  yet  been  made 
puUic,  yet  it  is  contrary  to  ail  Beethoven's 
oabits  in  the  case  of  so  important  a  piece,  and 
i^parently  quite  spontaneously  undertaken,  that 
be  shonld  not  have  been  at  work  at  it  for  a  long 
while  before  its  production.  The  same  with 
regard  to  the  ist  Symphony.  Both  were  pro- 
doced  on  April  a,  1800.  Traces  of  the  Sym- 
phony,  or  of  a  previous  one  in  the  same  key/  are 
fomid  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  95,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  two  such  experiments  in  a  new 
field  most  have  occupied  much  time  and  labour. 
Besides  these  he  was  working  on  a  very  im- 
portant  new  Sonata  in  Bb  (op.  a  a). 

l^e  few  recorded  events  of  1800  are  all  closely 
oonnecied  with  music.  On  Wednesday,  April  a, 
Beethoven  gave  the  first  concert  which  he  had 
attempted  in  Vienna  for  his  own  benefit.  It 
took  pLsoe  at  the  Buig  Theatre,  which  was  given 
him  for  the  occasion,  at  7  p.m.,  and  the  pro- 
garame  waa  as  follows  : — i.  Symphony,  Mozart, 
a.  Air  from  the  Creation.  3.  A  grand  Pianoforte 
Concerto,  'played  and  composed'  by  Beethoven. 

LThe  Septet.  5.  Duet  from  the  Creation.  6. 
provisation  by  Beethoven  on  Haydn's  Empe- 
ror^  Hymn.  7.  Symphony,  No.  i.  The  Concerto 
waa  doubtless  one  of  the  two  already  known — the 
Septet  had  been  previously  performed  at  Prince 
8^waizenberg*s,*  had  pleased  immensely,  and 
Beethoven  was  evidently  proud  of  it.  '  It  is  my 
Creation,*  said  he — let  us  hope  not  in  Haydn  s 
presence.  He  had  not  forgotten  Bonn,  and  the 
theme  of  the  variations  is  said  by  Czemy*  to  be 
a  Bhine  VolksUed.  The  work  was  dedicated  in 
adranoe  to  the  Empress,  and  though  not  published 
for  some  time,  became  rapidly  popular.  So  much 
fat  the  compositions,  but  the  performance  appears 
ftoBk  the  report  in  the  Leipsic  paper*  to  have 
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been  shameful ;  the  band  disliked  Wranitssky  the 
conductor,  and  vented  their  dislike  on  the  music. 
In  addition  to  this  it  appears  that  the  rehearsal, 
if  it  took  place  at  all,  was  a  vexy  imperfect  one. 
A  reference  in  one  of  Beethoven*s  letters  (April 
a  a,  iSci)  shows  that  it  was  his  custom  not  to 
write  in  the  piano  part  into  his  Concertos,  and 
therefore  to  play  them  from  memory. 

On  the  1 8th  of  the  same  month  Beethoven 
appeared  again  at  the  concert  of  Punto  the  horn- 
player,  with  a  Sonata  for  Horn  and  Piano,  com- 
posed for  the  occasion.  This  he  had  naturally 
not  been  able  to  touch  while  preparing  for  his 
own  concert,  and  in  fajot  it  was  written  down  on 
the  day  before  the  performance.^  Here  again 
there  cannot  have  been  much  chance  of  rehearsal. 
But  with  two  such  players  it  was  hardly  needed ; 
and  so  much  did  the  Sonata  delight  the  hearers, 
that  in  defiance  of  a  rule  forbidcdng  applause  in 
the  Court  Theatre  the  whole  work  was  unani- 
mously encored.  On  the  27th,  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  he  first  entered  Bonn,  Beetho* 
ven's  old  master,  the  Elector,  returned  to  the 
capital.  In  May  Steibelt  made  his  appearance 
in  Vienna  from  Prague,  where  his  charlatanerie 
and  his  real  ability  had  gained  him  prodigious 
financial  success.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
his  conflict  with  Beethoven.  In  Vienna  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  succeeded,  and  in  August  he 
was  again  in  Paris. 

The  announcement  of  Beethoven*s  benefit 
concert  names  Ko.  a4i  'im  tiefen  Graben,'  3rd 
storey,  as  his  residence.  He  had  now  left  Prince 
Lichnowsky's,  and  he  maintained  this  lodging 
for  two  years.  In  this  year  we  hear  for  the  first 
time  of  his  going  to  the  country  for  the  autumn. 
He  selected  Unter-Dobling,  a  village  two  miles 
north  of  Vienna,  and  his  lodging  was  part  of 
the  house  occupied  by  the  GriUparzer  family. 
Madame  GriUparzer  long  recollected  his  fury  on 
discovering  her  listening  to  his  playing  outside 
the  door,  and  the  stem  revenge  he  took.' 

As  regards  publications  1800  is  a  blank,  but 
composition  went  on  with  immense  energy.  If 
we  throw  back  the  Symphony  and  the  Septet 
into  I797i  we  have  still  the  Horn  Sonata  and  the 
Piano  Sonata  in  Bb  (op.  a  a) — a  work  of  great 
moment — the  Six  Quartets,  the  String  Quintet 
in  C,  the  Piano  Concerto  in  C  minor.  Of  aU 
these  very  important  works  we  have  Beethoven's 
own  mention  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  15,  1800,  in 
addition  to  the  evidence  as  to  date  afibrded  by 
the  sketch-books.*  And  besides  these  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  the  Ballet  of  Prometheus, 
performed  March  a8,  1801,  occupied  him  at  least 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  year.  An  incident 
of  this  summer  was  Beethoven's  letter  to  Matthi- 
son  (Aug.  4)  sending  him  his  '  Adelaide,'  a  letter 
interesting  for  its  courteous  and  genial  tone,  for 
its  request  for  another  poem,  and  for  its  confession 
that  his  early  works  had  already  begun  to  dis- 
satisfy him.  After  his  return  to  town  occurred 
Czemy's  introduction  to  him.  Czerny,  then  a 
lad  of  just  upon  10,  became  Beethoven's  pupil 
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in  pUnoforte  playinfir*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  <^  delightful 
Aooount  of  hU  6nt  inieryiew,  and  of  much  which 
occurrod  after  it.^  Among  the  letters  of  this 
winter  and  the  ipring  of  i£>i  are  some  to  Hoff- 
meister,  formerly  a  compoeer,  and  then  a  music- 
publisher  in  Leipsic,  which  ended  in  his  pub- 
Uidking  the  Septet,  the  Symphony  in  G,  the  Piano 
Concerto  in  Bb,  and  the  Sonata  (op.  a  a)  in  the 
tame  key.  The  price  given  for  these  works  waa 
ao  ducats  each,  except  the  Concerto,  which  was 
lo.  The  ducat  was  eoual  to  icm.  English.  The 
Concerto  is  priced  so  low  because  '  it  is  by  no 
means  one  of  my  best,  any  more  than  that  I  am 
about  to  publish  in  C  major,  because  I  reserye 
the  best  for  myself,  for  my  journey  ** —  a  confes- 
sion which  proves  that  the  Conoerio  in  C  minor 
was  already  in  existence.  The  letters  show  keen 
sympathy  with  projects  for  the  publication  of 
Baoh^  works,  and  of  Monurt*s  sonatas  arranged 
as  quartets.*  They  speak  of  his  having  been 
ill  during  the  winter,  but  the  vigorous  tone  of 
the  expression  shows  that  the  illness  had  not 
affectedhis  spirits.  On  Jan.  30, 1801,  he  played 
his  Horn  Sonata  a  second  time,  with  Punto,  at 
a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  wounded 
at  Hohenlinden.  .       „    ,  . 

He  was  now  immersed  m  all  the  worry  of 
preparing  for  the  production  of  his  Ballet  of 
jP^xKnetheus,  whidi  came  out  on  March  a8  at 
the  Court  (Burg)  Theatre.  Its  great  success  is 
evident  from  £e  ftuct  that  it  was  inmiediately 
published  in  a  popular  form — ^Pianoforte  Solo/ 
dedicated  to  Princess  lichnowsky — and  that  it 
had  a  run  of  16  nights  during  1801,  and  13  dur- 
ing the  following  year.  Apart  from  its  individual 
merits  the  Prometheus  music  is  historically 
interesting  as  containing  a  partial  anticipation 
of  the  Storm  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and 
(in  the  Ilnale)  an  air  which  afterwards  served 
for  a  Contretanz,  for  the  theme  of  elaborate 
variations,  and  for  the  subject  of  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  Eroioa  Symphony.  The  Ballet 
Sye  occasion  for  an  unfortunate  little  encounter 
tween  Beethoven  and  Haydn,  evidently  un- 
intentional on  Beethoven*s  part,  but  showing 
how  naturally  antagonistic  the  two  men  were, 
l^ey  met  in  the  street  the  day  after  the  first 
performance,  'I  heard  your  new  Ballet  last 
night,*  said  Haydn,  'and  it  pleased  me  much.' 
'  0  lieber  Papa^*  was  the  reply,  '  you  are  too 
good :  but  it  is  no  Creation  by  a  long  way.*  Thb 
unnecessary  allusion  seems  to  have  starded  the 
old  man,  and  after  an  instant's  pause  he  said 
<  You  are  right :  it  is  no  Creation,  and  I  hardly 
think  it  ever  wiU  be  V 

The  success  of*  Prometheus*  gave  him  time  to 
breathe,  and  possibly  also  cash  to  spare :  he 
changed  his  lodgings  frt>m  the  low-lying  '  tiefen- 
Graben'  to  the  Sailer-statte,  a  higher  situation, 
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with  an  extensive  prospect  over  the  rampsrts.' 
For  the  summer  of  1801  he  took  a  lodging  at 
Hetzendorf,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  city, 
attracted  by  the  glades  and  shrubberies  of  Schdn* 
brunn,  outside  which  the  villsge  lies,  and  perhaps 
by  the  fact  that  his  old  master  the  Elector  was 
living  in  retirement  there.  It  was  his  practice 
during  these  country  visits  to  live  as  nesrly  ss 
possiUe  in  entire  seclusion,  and  to  elaborate  and 
reduce  into  ultimate  form  and  completeness  the 
ideas  which  had  ocouired  to  him  during  the  esriy 
part  of  the  year,  and  with  which  his  sketch-books 
were  crowded.  His  main  occupation  during  this 
summer  was  'The  Mount  of  Olives,*  which  Ries 
found  far  advanced  when  he  arrived  in  Yienna 
in  1801.*  The  words  were  by  Huber,'  and  we 
have  Beethoven's  own  testimony'  that  they  were 
written,  with  his  assistance,  in  14  days.  He  wm 
doubtless  engaged  at  the  same  time,  after  his 
manner,  with  other  works,  not  inferior  to  that 
oratorio  in  their  several  classes,  which  are'  known 
on  various  grounds  to  have  been  composed  during 
this  year.  These  are  a  Violin  Sonatas'  in  A 
minor  and  F,  dedicated  to  Count  von  Fries-* 
originally  published  together  (Oct.  38)  as  dp.  9$, 
but  now  separated  under  independent  Nos. ;  the 
String  Quintet  in  C  (op.  ap) ;  and  not  lees  than 
4  masterpieces  for  the  Piano— the  Grand  Sonatas 
ia  Ab  (op.  a6)  and  D  (op.  a8) ;  the  two  Sonatas 
entitled  'Quasi  Fantasia^  in  Eb  and  in  C|  minor 
(op.  37);  which,  though  not  published  till  1803, 
were  all  four  completed  dunng  this  year.  To 
each  of  them  a  word  or  two  is  due.  The  Sonata 
in  Ab— dedicated,  like  those  of  op.  I  and  13,  to 
his  prime  friend  Prince  Carl  lichnowsky — ii 
said'  to  owe  its  noble  Funeral  March  to  pique 
at  the  praises  on  a  march  by  no  means  worthy  of 
theminPaer*s'Achille.*  That  opera— produced  . 
at  Vienna  on  the  6th  June  of  tlds  year— is  the 
same  about  which  Paer  used  to  tell  a  good  story 
of  Beethoven,  illustrating  at  once  his  sincerity 
and  his  terrible  want  of  manners.  He  was 
listening  to  the  opera  with  its  composer,  and 
after  saying  over  and  over  again,  'O!  que  c^est 
beau,'  '01  que  c'est  int^ressant,'  at  last  could 
contain  himself  no  longer,  but  burst  out  'il  hui 
que  je  compose  cela.*"  ^e  Grand  Sonata  in  D 
received  its  title  of  'Pastorale*  (more  appro- 
priate than  such  titles  often  are)  from  Cranz  the 
publisher,  of  Hamburg.  The  Andante,  by  some 
thought  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  Sonata,  was 
Beethoven'speculiarfavourite,  and  very  frequently 
played  by  him.^^  The  flyleaf  of  the  autograph  of 
the  work  contains  a  humorous  duet  and  dioms— 
'  the  praise  of  the  fat,*  making  fun  of  Schuppan- 
zigh  " — 'Schuppanzigh  ist  ein  Lump,  ein  Lump,' 
etc.  The  remaining  two,  qualified  as  '  Fantasia* 
by  their  author,  have  had  very  different  frteL 
One,  that  in  Eb,  has  always  lived  in  the  shadow 
of  its  sister,  and  is  comparativelj  Uttle  known. 
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The  other,  tlie  so-called  'Moonlighfc  Sonata,'*  is 
M  videly  played  and  as  passionately  loved  as 
any  of  Beethoven^s  pianoforte  works.  It  is  one 
of  his  most  original  productions.  The  dedication 
to  the  Coonten  Guociardi,  upon  which  so  much 
romaooe  has  been  built,  has  had  a  colder  light 
thrown  on  it  by  the  lady  herselfl  '  Beethoven,* 
said  she,  'gave  me  the  Bondo  in  G,  but  wanting 
to  dedicate  something  to  the  Princess  liohnowsky 
be  took  the  Bondo  away,  and  gave  me  the  Sonata 
in  Cf  minor  instead.' ' 

Meantime  his  deafiiess,  which  began  with 
violent  noise  in  his  ears,  had  gradually  merged 
Into  something  more  serious.  He  consulted 
doctor  after  doctor,  Frank,  his  friend  W^^er, 
and  Wering,  but  the  maladv  constantly  incr^ised. 
It  gave  him  the  keenest  oistress;  but  so  great 
were  his  resolution  and  confidence  that  not  even 
the  prospect  of  this  tremendous  affliction  could 
subdue  him.  '  I  will  as  far  as  possible  defy  my 
hJie,  though  there  must  be  moments  when  I  shall 
be  tihe  most  miserable  of  God's  creatures.'  .... 
'Not  unhappy :  no,  that  I  never  could  endure  1 
I  will  gr^>ple  ¥dth  fate ;  it  shall  never  dne  me 
down.'  ^nie  letters  to  ^egeler  of  June  39^  and 
Nov.  16,  x8oi,  from  which  these  words  are  taken, 
give  an  extraordinary  picture  of  the  mingled 
independence  and  sensibility  which  characterised 
this  remarkable  man,  and  of  the  entire  mastery 
which  music  had  in  him  over  friendship,  love^ 
pain,  deafiiesi^  or  tan  other  external  ciroom- 

/stance.  '  Every  day  I  come  nearer  to  the  object 
which  I  can  feel,  though  I  cannot  describe  it, 
and  an  which  alone  your  Beethoven  can  exist. 
No  mora  rest  for  him!'  'I  live  only  in  my 
muaic^  and  no  sooner  is  one  thing  done  than  the 
naxtiab^gun.  As  I  am  now  writing,  I  often 
work  at  three  and  four  things  at  once.'  How 
tmly  this  deecribes  the  incessant  manner  in 
which  his  ideas  flowed  may  be  seen  fixnn  the 
•ketch-book  published  by  Nottebohm,*  and  which 
is  the  offlbpring  of  this  very  period — Oct.  1801  to 
May  1802.  It  contains  sketches  for  the  Finale 
of  the  Second  Symphony,  for  the  3  Violin  Sonatas 
(op.  30) ;  for  Piano  Scmatas  in  G  and  D  minor 
(op.  31) ;  for  the  Variations  in  F  (op.  34),  and 
in  Eb  (op.  35) ;  and  a  large  number  of  less 
important  works,  the  themes  of  which  are  so 
mixed  up  and  repeated  as  to  show  that  they 
wtre  aU  in  his  mind  and  his  intention  at  onoe. 

Tfaa  spring  of  i8oa  saw  the  publication  of 
several  very  important  pieces,  the  correctbn  of 
which  must  have  added  to  his  oocupations — the 
Sentiade  (op.  35) ;  the  Sonatas  in  Bb*  (op.  3a), 
Ab  (op.  ao),  Eb  and  Cf  minor  (op.  37);  the 
Variations  for  Piano  and  Cello  on  Mozart's 
air  'Bei  Mannem,'  and  6  Contret&nze.  It  is 
enrioua  to  notice  that  up  to  op.  33  all  the  Solo 
Bonataa,  as  well  as  the  Duet  (op.  6)  and  the  3 
with  Violin  (op.  1 3)  are  published  '  for  Clavecin 
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or  Pianoforte.'  The  Sonata  in  Bb  is  the  first  to 
break  the  rule,  which  comes  to  an  end  with  the 
two  quasi-fantasias,  op.  37.  One  would  like  to 
know  if  this  is  a  mere  puUisher's  freak — which, 
knowing  Beethoven's  care  of  details,  it  is  hard 
to  believe — or  whether  great  works  like  op.  7 ; 
op.  10,  No.  3;  and  op.  36  were  intended  for 
instruments  so  unlike  the  Piano  as  the  whisper- 
ing Clavichord  or  the  prancing  Harpsichord — ^for 
'  (^vedn '  may  mean  either.  All  the  works  just 
enumerated  were  out  by  April,  and  were  followed 
in  the  later  months  by  the  Septet,  issued  in  two 
portions ;  the  Sonata  in  D  (op.  a8) ;  6  L&ndler  ;* 
the  Bondo  in  G  (Op.  51,  No.  3) ;  and  in  December 
by  the  Quintet  in  C  (op.  39). 

Beethoven  had  recently  again  changed  his  doo* 
tor.  Vering  did  not  satiic^  him,  and  he  consulted 
Schmidt,  a  person  apparently  of  some  eminence, 
and  it  was  possibly  on  his  recommendation  that 
he  selected  the  village  of  Heiligenstadt,  at  that 
time  a  most  retired  spot,  lying  beyond  Unter^ 
Dobling,  among  the  lovely  wooded  valleys  in  the 
direction  of  the  Kahlenberff  and  Leopoldsberg. 
Here  he  remained  till  October,  labouring  at  the 
completion  of  the  works  mentioned  above,  which 
he  had  sketched  early  in  the  year,  and  which  he 
probably  completed  before  returning  to  Vienna. 
Here  too  he  wrote  the  veiy  affecting  letter 
usually  known  as  '  Beethoven  s  will,'  dated  Oct. 
6,  and  addressed  to  Ids  brothers,  to  be  opened  after 
his  death,^  a  letter  full  of  depression  and  distress, 
but  perhaps  not  more  so  than  that  written  by  many 
a  man  of  sensibilil^  under  adverse  temporary  <nr- 
eumstances,  and  which  does  not  give  us  a  high  idea 
of  Dr.  Schmidt's  wisdom  in  condemning  a  dys- 
peptic patient  to  so  long  a  oourse  of  solitude.  At 
any  rate,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  genial,  cheer- 
ful strains  of  the  music  which  he  was  writing 
at  the  time — ^take  the  Symphony  in  D  as  one 
example  only — and  remember  his  own  words : 

'  I  live  only  in  my  music, letter*writing 

was  never  mj  forte* — it  loses  a  good  deal  of  its 
significance.*  Once  back  in  town  his  spirits 
returned ;  and  some  of  his  most  facetious  letters 
to  Zmeskall  are  dated  from  this  time.  On  re- 
turning he  changed  his  residence  frtna  the  Sailer* 
Statte,  where  we  last  left  him,  to  the  Peters- 
Plata,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  In  the  storey  above  Beethoven 
lived  his  old  friend  Forster,  who  had  won  his 
affection  by  giving  him  hints  on  quartet  writing 
on  his  first  arrival  in  Vienna.  Forster  had  a 
little  son  whom  Beethoven  undertook  to  instruct, 
and  the  boy,  then  just  6,  long'  remembered  having 
to  get  up  in  the  dark  in  the  winter  mornings  and 
descend  the  stairs  for  his  lessons.  This  winter 
again  there  were  many  proofii  to  correct — the  3 
^ano  Sonatas  (op.  31,  i  &  3),  the  3  Violin  ditto,  a 
sets  of  Variations  (op.  34,  35),  all  which  appeared 
early  in  1803.  The  Piano  Sonatas  he  regarded 
as  a  change  in  his  style  ^ — which  they  certainly 
are,  the  D  minor  especially.    The  Variations  he 
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iDeDtiozuB^  as  distinct  in  kind  from  his  earlier 
oneS)  and  therefore  to  be  included  in  the  series 
of  his  Inrge  works,  and  numbered  accordingly. 
In  addition  there  were  published  3  Preludes 
(op.  39),  dating  from  1789;  7  Bagatelles,  some 
of  them  as  old  as  1783,  but  one  at  least  (No.  6) 
written  within  the  last  twelve  months.  Also  the 
Bomance  in  G  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (op.  40), 
which  was  published  this  year,  and  6  Sacred 
Songs  (op.  48),  dedicated  to  his  Russian  friend 
Count  von  Browne.  And  proofs  at  that  date 
appear  to  have  been  formidable  things,  and 
to  have  required  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
vigilance  and  labour.  Not  only  had  the  en- 
gravers* mistakes  to  be  guarded  against,  and  the 
obscurities  of  Beetboven*s  writing,  but  the  pub- 
lishers were  occasionally  composers  and  took  on 
themselves  to  correct  his  heresies  and  soften  his 
abruptnesses  as  they  passed  through  their  hands. 
Thus  in  the  Sonata  in  G  (op.  31,  No.  i),  Nageli 
of  Zurich  interpolated  four  bars.*  Of  course  Bee- 
thoven discovered  the  addition  on  hearing  Ries 
play  from  the  proof,  and  his  rage  was  naturally 
unbounded.  The  mistakes  were  corrected,  and 
an  amended  proof  was  transmitted  at  once  to 
Simrock  of  Bonn,  who  soon  got  out  an  '  Edition 
trbs  correcte*; — ^but  Nageli  adhered  to  his  own 
version  of  Beethoyen*s  music,  and  editions  are 
still  issued'  containing  the  four  redundant  bars. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  after  Opus  31  he 
published  no  more  for  Beethoven.  But  even 
without  such  intentional  errors,  correcting  in 
those  days  was  hard  work.  *My  Quartets,  he* 
complains,  'are  again  published  full  of  mistakes 
and  errata  great  and  small;  they  swarm  like 
fish  in  the  sea— innumerable.*  The  Quintet  in  G 
(op.  2p),  published  by  Breitkopf,  was  pirated  by 
Artana  of  Vienna,  and  being  engraved  from  a 
very  hasty  copy  was  extraordinarily  full  of 
blunders.'  Beethoven  adopted  a  very  character* 
istic  mode  of  revenge ;  fifty  copies  had  been 
struck  off,  which  he  offered  Artaria  to  cdirect, 
but  in  doing  so  caused  Ries  to  make  the 
alterations  with  so  strong  a  hand  that  the  copies 
were  quite  unsaleable.*  It  was  an  evil  that 
never  abated.  In  sending  off  the  copies  of  the 
A  minor  Quartet  twenty  years  later,  he  says, 
*I  have  passed  the  whole  forenoon  to-day  and 
yesterday  afternoon  in  correcting  these  two 
pieces,  and  am  quite  hoarse  with  stamping  and 
swearing* — and  no  wonder  when  the  provocation 
was  so  great.  The  noble  Sonatas,  op.  31,  to  the 
first  of  which  one  of  the  above  anecdotes  refers, 
were  unfortunate  in  more  ways  than  one.  They 
were  promised  to  Nageli,  but  Caspar  Beethoven^ 
by  some  blunder— whether  for  his  own  profit  or 
his  brother's  does  not  appear — had  sold  them  to 
a  Leipsio  house.*  The  discovery  enraged  Bee- 
thoven, who  hated  any  appearance  of  deceit  in 
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his  dealings  ;  he  challenged  his  brother  with  the 
fact,  and  the  quarrel  actually  proceeded  to  blows. 
Knowing  how  much  Beethoven  disliked  his  early 
works,  it  is  difficult  not  to  imagine  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  boyish  Preludes,  op.  39,  and 
of  the  Variations,  op.  44  (179a  or  3),  boUi  pab> 
lished  at  Leipsic — was  due  to  the  interference  of 
Caspar. 

A  great  event  in  1803  was  the  productioa  of 
'  The  Mount  of  Olives,*  his  first  vocal  composition 
on  a' larger  scale  than  a  scena.     The  concert 
took  pla^  in  the  Theatre  *an  der  Wien'  on 
April  5,  and  the  programme  included  three  new 
works— the  Oratorio,  the  Symphony  in  D,  and 
the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C  minor,  played  by 
himself.    Interesting  accounts  of  the  rehearsal 
(in  which  Prince  Lichnowsky  showed  himself  as 
friendly  as  ever)   and  of  the  performance  will 
be  found  in  Ries  and  Seyfried.*    Difficult  as  it 
is  to  conceive  of  such  a  thing,  the  Symphony 
appears  to  have  been  found  too  labours!  by  the 
critics,  and  not  equal  to  the  former  one.^    The 
success  of  the  Oratorio  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  repeated  three  times  (making  four 
performances)   by  independent   paurties  in  the 
course  of  the  next  twelve  months.    The  Sonata 
for  Piano  and  Violin,  now  so  well  known  is 
the  '  Kreutzer  Sonata,'  was  first  played  on  l£ay 
1 7,  at  the  Augarten,  at  8  a.m.     There  was  a 
curious    bombastic   half-caste    English  vioUn-^ 
player  in  Vienna  at  that  time  named  ^dge- 
tower.      He  had  engaged  Beethoven  to  write 
a  sonata  for    their   joint  performance  at  lus 
concert.     Elnowing    Beethoven's  seluotanoe  to 
complete  bespoken  works,  it  is  not  surprising 
to    find    him    behind    time    and    Bridgetower 
clamouring  loudly  for  his  music.     The  finale 
was    easily    attainable,    having    been    written 
the  year  before  for  the  Sonata  in  A  (op.  30^ 
No.  i),  and  the  violin  part  of  the  first  movement 
seems  to  have  been  ready  a  few  days  before  the 
concert,  though  at  the  performance  the  piano* 
forte  copy  still  remained  almost  a  blank,  with 
only  an  indication  here  and  there.     But  the 
Variations  were  literally  finished  only  at  the  last 
moment,  and  Bridgetower  had  to  play  them  at 
sight  from  the  blurred  and  blotted  autograph  of 
the  composer.     Beethoven's  rendering  of  the 
Andante  was  so  noble,  pure,  and  chaste,  as  to 
cause  a  imiversal  demand  for  an   encore.    A 
quarrel  with  Bridgetower  caused  the  alteration 
of  the  dedication. 

Before  Beethoven  left  town  this  year  he  mads 
an  arrangement  to  write  an  opera  for  Schikane* 
der,  Mozart's  old  comrade,  the  manager  of  the 
Theatre  *  an  der  Wien.'  ^  Beyond  the  bare  &ct 
nothing  is  known  on  the  subject.  It  is  posable 
that  a  MS.  Trio  "  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
'Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde'  at  Vienna,  and 
afterwards  worked  up  into  the  duet  in  '  Fidelio,* 
is  a  portion  of  the  proposed  work,  but  this  is 
mere  conjecture.  The  arrangement  was  s&' 
nounoed  on  Jane  39,  and  Beethoyen  had  beto 
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Beethoven. 

thai  date,  perhaps  as  early  ss  April,  taken  up 
his  quarters  at  the  theatre  with  his  brother 
Caspar,  who,  with  all  his  fiialts,  was  necessary  to 
a  person  so  inapt  at  business  as  Ludwig.  £Qs 
summer  and  autunm  were  again  spent — after  a 
few  weeks  Kur  at  Baden  ^ — at  Ober-dobling, 
and  were  occupied  principally  with  his  third 
Symphony  on  *  Napoleon  lionaparte,*  the  idea  of 
which,  since  its  suggestion  in  1798,  appears  to 
have  ripened  with  the  contemplation  of  the 
s{Jendid  career  of  the  First  Consul  as  soldier* 
lawgiver,  statesman,  and  hero,  until  it  became 
an  actual  Uncst, 

Of  the  order  in  which  the  movements  of  this 
mighty  work  were  composed  we  have  not  yet  any 
infonnation,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  when 
Beethoven  returned  to  his  lodgings  in  the  theatre 
in  the  autumn  of  1803  the  Finale  was  complete 
enough,  at  least  in  its  general  outlines,*  to  be 
played  throogh  by  its  author.     There  are  traces 
of  Beethoven  being  a  great  deal  in  society  this 
winter.  Two  young  Khinelanders — Gleichenstein, 
a  friend  and  fellow  official  of  Breuning's  in  the 
War   Office^  and  M&hler,  also   a   government 
official  and  an  amateur  portrait  painter,   were 
now  added  to  his  drde.'    With  another  painter, 
Haooo,  he^  appears  to  have  been  on  terms  of 
great  intimacy.    The  AbM  Yogler  was  in  Vienna 
this  season  with  his  pupil  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
and   a  record*  survives  of  a  soiree  given  by 
Sonnleithner,  at  which  Yogler  and  Beethoven 
met^  and   each   gave   the   other   a   subject  to 
extemporise  upon.     The  subject  given  by  Bee- 
thoven to  Yogler  we  merely  know  to  have  been 
4^  bars  long,  while  that  on  which  he  himself 
held  forth  was  *  the  scale  of  0  major,  three  bars, 
aUa  brtve.'    Yogler  was  evidently  the  more  ex- 
pert  contrapuntist)  but   Beethoven   astonished 
even  his  rival's  adherents  by  his  extraordinary 
playing,  and  by  a  prodigious  flow  of  the  finest 
Meaa.    Nodes  ecsnaque  deorum, — dementi  too 
was  in  Yienna  about  this  time,  or  a  little  later, 
with   lus  pupil  KlengeL     He  and  Beethoven 
often  dined  at  the  same  restaurant,  but  neither 
would  spe»k  first,  and  there  was  no  interooarse.* 
Kot  fior  want  of  respect  on  Beethoven's  side,  for 
he  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Clementi,  and 
thought  his  If etAod  one  of  the  best.   This  winter' 
saw  the  beginning  of  a  coiTespondenoe  which  was 
not  destined  to  bear  fruit  till  some  years  later— 
with  Thomson  the  music-publisher  of  Edinburgh. 
'nMmson  had  already  published  arrangements  of 
Scotch  airs  by  Pleyel  and  Eozeluoh,  and,  with 
th&  true  eye  of  a  man  of  busineen^   was  now 
anxiona  to  obtain  from  a  greater  and  more 
fiunouB  musician  than   either,   six  sonatas  on 
Scotch  themes.     Beethoven  replies  on  Oct.  5, 
offering  to  compose  six  aonatas  for  300  ducats 
(;Ci5o).     Thomson  responded  by  offering  half 
the  sum  named,  and  there  for  the  present  the 
ooRespondence  dropped.      The  prospect  of  an 
opera  frt>m  Beethoven  was  put  an  end  to  at  the 
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banning  of  1804  by  the  theatre  passing  out  of 
Schikaneder's  hands  into  those  of  Baron  von 
Braun,  and  with  this  his  lodging  in  the  theatre 
naturally  ceased.'  He  moved  into  the  same  house 
with  Stephen  Breuning — the  'Bothe  Haus,'  near 
the  present  Yotive  Church,  and  there  the  rupture 
already  spoken  of  took  place. 

The  early  part  of  1804  was  taken  up  in 
passing  through  the  press  the  Symphony  No.  a 
(^dedicated  to  Prince  Carl  lichnowsky),  and  the 
three  4-hand  Marches,  which  were  published  in 
March — but  the  real  absorbing  occupation  of 
the  whole  winter  must  have  been  the  completion 
of  the  Bonaparte  Symphony.  At  length  the 
work  was  done,  a  fair  copy  was  made,  &e  out- 
side page  of  which  contained  the  *  words  '  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte Louis  van  Beethoven,' 

and  it  lay  on  the  composer's  table  for  the  proper 
opportunity  of  official  tranamasBion  to  Paris.  On 
May  3  the  motion  for  making  Napoleon  emperor 
passed  the  Assembly,  and  on  the  18th,  after  his 
election  by  fddbiaoUe,  he  assumed  the  title.  The 
news  must  have  quickly  reached  Yienna,  and 
was  at  once  communicated  to  Beethoven  bv  Bies. 
The  story  need  not  be  given  here  in  detaiL  In 
a  fury  of  disappointment  and  with  a  torrent  of 
reproaches  he  tore  off  the  title  page  and  dashed 
it  on  the  ground.  At  some  future  time  it  re- 
ceived the  new  name  by  which  we  know  it,  and 
under  which  it  was  published — '  Sinfonia  eroica 
per  festeggiare  il  sowenire  d'un  gran  uomo' — 
but  this  was  probably  an  afterthought,  and  the 
cover  of  the  MS.  now  in  the  Bibliothek  at 
Yienna^ — 
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an  intermediate  title.  The  right  to  use  the  Sym« 
phony  was  purchased  by  Prince  Lobkowitz,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated,  ft  was  played  at  his 
house  during  the  winter,  and  remained  in  MS. 
till  October  1806. 

The  fraeat  at  Breuning's  rooms  ended  by  Bee* 
thoven's  dashing  off  to  Baden,  and  then  returning 
to  his  old  quarters  at  Dobling.  There  he  com* 
posed  the  Grand  Sonata  in  C,  which  he  afterwards 
dedicated  to  Count  Waldstein.  and  that  in  F, 
op.  54,  which  though  only  in  two  movements  and 
dedicated  to  no  one  is  not  inferior  in  originality  to 
its  longer  comp>anion.  It  is  to  the  Ein^e  of  this 
work,  and  not  that  of  the '  Appaasionata*  as  usually 
believed,  that  Bies's  story  applies.  Bies  appears 
to  have  often  gone  out,  as  he  often  €ud,  to 
Dobling — within  an  easy  walk  of  Yienna — and 
to  have  remained  with  his  master  all  the  after 
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part  of  the  daj.  Thej  went  for  an  immenfle 
walk,  and  did  not  get  home  till  eight  in  the 
evening.  During  the  whole  time  Beethoven  had 
been  hamming  and  growling  to  himself, .  but 
without  anythmg  like  a  tune.  On  Biei  asking 
him  what  it  was»  he  replied  that  it  was  a  theme 
for  the  finale  of  the  Sonata.  The  instant  they 
reached  the  house  he  sat  down  to  the  piano 
without  taking  off  his  hat,  and  for  more  than  an 
hour  pounded  away  at  his  new  idea.  Bies  sat  in 
»  comer  listening. — ^The  Sonata  in  C,  just  men- 
tioned, contained  when  completed  a  long  An- 
dante in  F — ^the  subject  of  a  very  chaEaoteristio 
story,  already  alluded  to  (p.  167).  This,  how- 
ever, at  the  advioe  of  some  judicious  critic, 
he  was  induced  to  take  out  and  replace  by  the 
present  short  introductory  Adagio,  after  which 
It  was  pubUshed  separately,  uid  became  the 
well-known  'Andante  favori.'^  During  this 
summer,  on  July  19  or  26,  there  was  a  con- 
cert at  the  Augarten,  at  which  Beethoven  con- 
ducted ;  the  Symphony  in  D  was  performed,  and 
Riee  made  his  first  public  appearance  as  Bee- 
thoven's scholar  in  the  C  minor  Concerto.  Bies*s 
story  of  his  cadence  is  too  long  for  these  pages, 
but  should  be  read.'  The  Pianoforte  part  having 
to  be  writtm  out  tat  Bies,  the  Concerto  was  at 
last  ready  for  publication,  and  in  fttct  made  its 
appearance  in  November,  dedicated  to  Prince 
liouis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  an  amateur  of  re- 
markable musical  gifts,  whose  aoquaintance  Bee- 
thoven made  when  he  visited  his  father's  court 
in  1 796,  and  who  while  in  Vienna  at  this  very 
time  was  one  of  the  first  to  hear  and  appreciate 
the  new  Symphony.  When  Beethoven  came  back 
it  was  to  a  new  lodging,  in  a  house  of  Baron  Pas- 
qualati*s,  on  the  Molker-Bastion  near  Prince 
Lichnowsky's,  and  in  some  sense  this  was  his 
last ;  for  though  he  left  it  more  than  once  yet  the 
Baron  always  forbid  the  rooms  to  be  let,  saying 
that  Beethoven  was  sure  to  come  back  to  them 
again.  Breuning  and  he  soon  met,  and  a  reoon- 
cUiation  took  place  which  was  not  interrupted 
for  many  years — ^but  they  never  again  put  their 
friendship  so  far  to  the  proof  as  to  Uve  together. 
Breuning*8  attitude  through  the  whole  affiur  is 
in  keeping  with  his  solid  sensible  character,  and 
does  him  infinite  crec^t.  His  letter  to  Wegeler 
of  November  15  gives  no  hint  of  a  quarrel,  but  is 
full  of  the  deepest  sympathy  with  Beethoven 
under  the  affliction  of  his  deafiiess.  In  addition 
to  the  works  already  mentioned  as  published 
during  1804  must  be  named  the  great  Sonata  in 
£b,  which  ultimately  became  the  jrd  of  opus  31 ; 
7  Variations  on  'Grod  save  the  EJng/'  and  5  on 
'Rule  Britannia';  a  song,  'Der  WaJchtelschlag,** 
and  '  Ah  I  perfido.*  Why  he  selected  these  two 
English  airs  does  not  appear.  At  a  later  date 
he  said,  k  propos  to  its  use  in  his  Battle  Symphony, 
'  I  must  show  the  English  a  little  what  a  blessing 
the^  have  in  God  save  the  King.'*  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  him  so  fond  of  it. — ^The  first 
trial  of  the  Erdca  took  place  in  December*  at 
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Prince  Lobkowitz's.  Hie  mnions  expressed 
concenung  it  are  collected  by  Thayer,  and  should 
be  read  and  digested  by  all  who  are  tempted  to 
regard  music  from  the  '  finality'  point  of  view. 

Beethoven's  connection  with  the  Theatre  an 
der  Wien,  though  interrupted,  was  not  at  an  end. 
Baron  von  Braun  took  Schikaneder  into  his  ur- 
vioe,  and  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  renew  the 
offer.  BouiUy's  opera,  which  had  been  already 
set  by  Graveauz^  and  Paer,'  was  chosen,  and 
Sonnleithner  was  employed  to  make  the  Gr^rmsn 
translation.  Beethoven  went  back  to  his  rooms 
at  the  theatre,  and  set  to  work  with  eneigy. 
But,  remembering  his  habit  of  doing  sevnal 
things  at  once,  we  need  not  suppose  that,  though 
at  work  on  an  opera,  he  dropped  other  composi- 
tions. A  letter  to  Artaria  shows  that  on  June  i, 
1805,  he  was  engaged  on  a  new  Quintet,  the 
suggestion  of  Count  Fries.'  Though  he  had  even 
proceeded  so  £Eur  as  to  mention  it  to  the  publisher, 
its  ultimate  &te  must  be  left  to  the  dieooverj  of 
Herr  Nottebohm ;  it  certainly  never  arrived  at 
publication.  He  also  completed  the  Sonata  in  F 
(op.  54),  and  probably  entirely  composed  the 
Triple  Concerto  (op.  56).  But  the  opa»  was  his 
main  and  abeorUng  business.  During  the  whule 
of  the  spring  he  was  hard  at  work,  imd  in  June 
he  betook  himself  to  Hetzendorf^  there  to  put  his 
sketches  into  shape,  and  to  get  inspiration  from 
his  favourite  woods  and  fields.  To  give  an  idea 
of  the  extraordinary  amount  of  labour  and  pains 
which  he  bestowed  on  his  work,  and  of  the 
strangely  tentative  manner  in  which  so  great  a 
genius  proceeded,  we  may  mention  ^  that  in  the 
sketch-book  whidi  contains  the  materials  for  the 
opera — a  thick  oblong  volume  of  300  pages,  16 
staves  to  the  page— there  are  no  lees  than  18 
distinct  and  different  beginnings  to  Florestan's 
air  *In  des  Lebens  Frohlingstagen,'  and  io  to 
tiie  chorus  'Wer  ein  hddes  Weib.*  To  reduoe 
these  chaotic  materials  to  order,  and  to  score  the 
work,  was  the  entire  occupation  of  these  summer 
months.  Closely  as  he  was  occupied  he  could 
occasionally  visit  Vienna,  and  on  one  occasion  in 
July  "  we  find  him  at  Sonnleithner's  rooms  with 
Cherubini  and  Vogler.  Cherubini  airived  in 
Vienna  with  his  wife  early  in  the  month,  and 
remained  till  the  following  ApriL  His  operas 
had  long  been  ikvoorites  on  Uie  Vienna  stsge. 
The  'Deux  Joum^es'  was  performed  under  his 
direction  shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  'Faniska' 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  on  Feb.  15, 1806. 
Beethoven  knew  them  well,  and  has  left  on 
record  ^  that  he  esteemed  their  author  above  all 
then  living  writers  for  the  stage.  He  also 
thought  so  highly  of  Cherubini's  Requiem  as 
to  say  that  he  should  borrow  largely  from  it  in 
the  event  of  his  writing  one.  But  Uie  influenoe 
of  Cherubini  on  BeeUioven*s  vocal  mosio  is 
now  ^  acknowledged.   The  two  artiste  were  much 
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togeiher»  and  agreed  a»  well  as  two  men  of  such 
strong  character  and  open  speech  were  likely  to 
agree.  Cherubini  presented  the  composer  of 
'  fidelio*  with  a  copy  of  the  M^tkode  of  the  Con- 
■ervBtoire,  and  the  scores  of  *M.4d6e*  and  'Fa- 
niakA*  are  conspicuous  in  the  sale  catalogue  of 
Beethoven^s  scanty  library.  ^ 

One  proof  that  'Fidelio'  was  oomplete  before 
his  return  to  town  is  afforded  by  the  &ct  that 
he  allowed  others  to  hear  it.  On  one  occasion 
he  pU}^  it  to  a  select  set  of  Mends,'  when 
Bies  (as  already  mentioned)  was  excluded ;  and 
thus  —  as  he  was  shortly  afterwards  called  to 
Bonn  by  the  conscription — lost  his  chance  of 
hearing  the  opera  at  idl  in  its  first  shape.  That 
Beetboven^s  Yoice  in  singing  was  'detestable'' 
will  not  have  diminished  the  interest  of  the  trial. 
Hie  work  of  rehearsing  the  music  now  began, 
«nd  was  evidently  attended  with  enormous  diffi- 
eulties»  especially  in  regard  to  the  singers.  They 
ewnpli^ned  that  their  passages  were  unsingable, 
while  Beethoven  on  hu  part  was  determined  to 
make  no  alterations — and  apparently  none  were 
oubde.^  With  the  band  he  fcured  Uttle  better. 
He  even  invokes  his  deafness  as  an  assistance. 
Writing  only  two  days  beftne  the  first  perform- 
anoety  he  says,'  'Pray  try  to  persuade  Seyfried 
to  conduct  my  opera  to-day,  as  I  wish  to  see 
«nd  bear  it  from  a  distance;  in  this  way  my 
patience  will  at  least  not  be  so  severely  tried  by 
the  rehearsal  as  when  I  am  close  enough  to  hear 
my  music  so  bungled.  I  really  do  believe  it  is 
done  on  purpose.  Of  the  wind  I  will  say  no- 
thing, but  All  pp.  ereiCf  all  deorese.,  and 
aM  /.  ff.  may  as  well  be  struck  out  of  my  music, 
aince  not  one  of  them  is  attended  to.  I  lose  all 
desire  to  write  anything  more  if  my  music  is  to 
be  so  played.*  And  again, '  '  the  whole  business 
of  the  opera  is  the  most  distressing  thing  in  the 
world.' 

The  performance  was  fixed  for  Wednesday, 
Nov.  30.  External  events  could  hardly  have 
been  mere  unpropitious.  The  occupation  of  Uhn 
And  Salzbnig  had  been  followed  on  Nov.  13  by 
tlie  entry  of  the  French  army  into  Vienna.  Bona- 
parte took  up  his  quarters  at  Schonbrunn ;  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  chief  nobility  and  other 
wttslthy  perK>ns  and  patrons  of  music  had  de- 
serted the  town,  and  it  was  a  conquered  city 
tenanted  by  Frenchmen.  It  was  in  such  circum- 
atanfes  tUkt  '  Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  liebe  * 
was  produced.  The  opera  was  originally  in  3 
acta.  It  was  perfonned  on  the  20th,  21st,  and 
a  and,  and  was  then  withdrawn  by  the  com- 
pomrJ'  The  overture  on  these  occasions  appears 
to  have  been  that  known  as  '  Leonora  No.  2.  It 
was  folt  by  Beethoven's  firiends  that,  in  addition 
to  the  drawbacks  of  the  IVench  occupation  and 
of  the  advanced  character  of  the  music,  the  opera 
was  too  long ;  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  Prince 
Ladmowsl^^s  house,  when  &e  whole  work  was 
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gone  through  at  the  piano,  and  after  a  battle 
lasting  from  7  till  i  in  the  morning,  Beethoven 
was  induced  to  sacrifice  three  entire  numbers. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Beethoven  that  though 
furious  and  impleasant  to  the  very  greatest  de- 
gree while  the  struggle  was  going  on,  yet  when 
onoe  the  decision  was  made  he  was  in  his  most 
genial  temper.'  The  libretto  was  at  onoe  put 
into  the  hands  of  Stephen  Breuning.  by  whom  it 
was  reduced  to  two  acts  and  generally  improved, 
and  in  this  shortened  form,  and  with  the  revised 
Overture  known  as  'Leonora  No.  3,'  it  was 
again  performed  on  March  29,  1806,  but,  owing 
to  Beethoven's  delays  over  the  alterations,  with 
only  one  band  rehearsal.  It  was  repeated  on 
April  10,  each  time  to  fuller  and  more  apprecia- 
tive houses  than  before,  and  then,  owing  to  a 
quarrel  between  Beethoven  and  Baron  Braun, 
the  intendant  of  the  theatre,  suddenly  and  finally 
withdrawn.  Attempts  were  made  to  bring  it 
out  at  Beriin,  but  they  came  to  nothing,  and  this 
great  work  was  then  practically  shelved  for  seven 
or  eight  years. 

It  is  an  astonishing  proof  of  the  vigour  and 
fertility  of  the  mind  of  this  extraordinary  man 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  work  and  worry  he 
should  have  planned  and  partly  carried  out  tnree 
of  his  greatest  instrumental  compositions.  We 
have  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Nottebohm'  that  the 
Piano  Concerto  in  G-  and  the  Symphony  in  C 
minor  were  both  begun,  and  the  two  first  move- 
ments of  the  latter  composed,  in  1805.  The  two 
last  of  the  String  Quartets,  op.  59,  appear  to  have 
been  written  during  this  winter — before  that  in 
F,^  which  now  stands  first.  There  are  many 
indications  in  his  letters  that  his  health  was  at 
this  time  anything  but  good,  and  the  demands  of 
society  on  lum  must  have  been  great.  Against 
them  he  could  arm  himself  by  such  reflectionB 
as  the  following  pencil  ^'  note  in  the  margin  of  a 
sketch-book  of  this  very  date.  *  Struggling  as 
you  are  in  the  vortex  of  society,  it  is  yet  possible, 
notwithstanding  all  social  hindrances,  to  write 
operas.  Let  your  dftafaflss  be  no  longer  a  secret — 
even  in  your  Art ! ' 

On  April  10, 1806, '  Fidelio*  was  perfonned  for 
the  last  time ;  on  May  25  ^  the  marriage  contract 
of  Caspar  Carl  Beethoven  with  Johanna  Beis 
was  signed — harbinger  of  unexpected  sufiering  for 
Ludwig — ^abd  on  May  26  he  began  the  scoring  of 
the  first  of  the  three  Quartets,  which  were  after- 
wards dedicated  to  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
Count  Rasoumoffsky,  as  op.  59.  So  says  his  own 
writing  at  the  head  of  the  autograph."  These 
Quartets^  the  Russian  airs  in  which  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  were  suggested  by  the  Ambassador  (a 
Ivother-in-law  of  Prince  Lichnowsky),  are  another 
link  in  the  chain  of  connection  between  the  re- 
publican composer  and  the  great  Imperial  court 
of  Petersburg,  which  originated  some  of  his  noblest 
works. 

His  ikvourite  summer  villages  had  been  de- 
filed by  the  French,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason 
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BeeUioven  did  not  pass  the  Bummer  of  1806  at 
the  usual  spots,  but  went  to  the  country-house  of 
his  firiend  Count  Brunswick — whose  sisters^  were 
also  his  great  allies — ^in  Hungary.  Here  he 
wrote  the  magnificent  Sonata  in  F  minor,  than 
which  nothing  more  impetuous,  more  poetical,  or 
more  enduring  ever  came  &om  his  pen.  £Us 
letters  may  have  been  full  of  depression' — but 
it  vamshed  when  he  spoke  in  music,  and  all 
is  force,  elevation,  and  romance.  In  October 
he  left  Count  Brunswick  for  the  seat  of  Prince 
lichnowsky,  near  Troppau,  in  Silesia,  40  miles 
N.  E.  of  Olmiitz.  The  war  was  in  full  progress 
(Jena  was  fought  on  Oct.  16),  and  the  Prince 
had  several  French  officers  quartered  upon  him. 
They  were  naturally  anxious  to  hear  Beethoven, 
but  he  refused  to  play  to  them ;  and  on  being 
pressed  by  his  host  and  playfully  threatened  with 
confinement  to  the  house,  a  terrible  scene  took 
place — he  made  his  escape;,  went  off  by  night 
poet  to  Vienna,  and  on  his  arrival  at  home  was 
still  BO  angry  as  to  demolish  a  bust  of  the  Prince 
in  his  possession.  He  brought  back  with  him 
not  only  the  Sonata  just  named,  but  the  Piano- 
forte Concerto  in  G,  the  Symphony  in  B  flat 
(No.  4),  the  Rasoumo&ky  Quartets,  and  the 
3a  Variations  in  C  minor.  The  Quartets  were 
played  frequently  in  MS.  during  the  winter 
at  private  concerts,  but  the  lar^  orchestral 
works  were  not  heard  till  later.  The  Violin  Con- 
certo (op.  61)  was  first  played  by  Clement — a 
well-known  virtuoso,  and  at  that  time  principal 
violin  of  the  Theatre  an  der  Wien^at  his  concert 
on  Deo.  25,  and  there  is  evidence  to  show,  what 
might  have  been  assumed  from  Beethoven's  habit 
of  postponing  bespoken  works  to  the  last,  that  it 
was  written  in  a  hurry,  and  Clement  played  his 
part  without  rehearsal,  at  sight.  What  chance 
can  such  great  and  difficult  works,  new  in  spirit 
and  teeming  with  difficulties,  have  had  of  in- 
fluencing the  public  when  thus  brought  forward  f 
No  wonder  that  the  Concerto  was  ftoldom  heard 
till  revived  by  Joachim  in  our  own  time.  The 
MS.  shows  tliat  the  solo  part  was  the  object  of 
much  thought  and  alteration  by  the  composer — 
evidently  after  the  performance. 

The  publications  of  1806  consist  of  the  Sonata 
in  F,  op.  54  (April  9) ;  a  trio  for  two  Violins 
and  Viola  (April  la),  adapted  from  a  trio'  for 
two  Oboes  and  Cor  AngUis,  and  afterwards  num- 
bered op.  87 ;  the  Andante  in  F  (May)  already 
mentioned  as  having  been  originally  intended  for 
the  Waldstein  Sonata ;  and  liwtly,  on  October  ig, 
in  time  for  the  winter  season,  the  Eroica  Sym- 
phony, dedicated  to  Prince  Lobkowitz.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  an  arrangement  of  the  and  Sym- 
Ehony  as  a  Pianoforte  trio,^  by  Beethoven's  own 
and,  was  published  at  Vienna. 

The  first  external  musical  event  of  1807  was 
the  performance  of  the  new  Symphony,  No.  4, 
whidi  took  place  before  a  very  select  audience  in 
the  middle  or  end  of  March.'    The  concert  was 
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organised  for  Beethoven*s  benefit,  no  doubt  tfr 
compensate  him  for  his  disappoiAtment  with  the 
Opera,  and  was  largely  subscribed  to.  No  pro* 
gramme  of  equal  length  was  probably  ever  put 
together;  it  contained  the  ist  and  and  Sym- 
phonies, the  Eroica — hardly  known  as  yet,  and 
in  itself  a  programme — ^and  the  new  work — a^ 
hours  of  solid  orchestral  music  without  relief  I  A 
second  performance  of  the  Symphony  was  given 
at  a  public  concert  on  Nov.  15.  The  overture  to 
'Conolan' — a  tragedy  by  Collin — must  have 
occupied  him  during  the  opening  of  the  year, 
since  it  is  included  with  the  new  Symphony,  the 
new  Concertos  for  Violin  and  Piano,  and  the  3 
Strins^-quartets  in  a  sale  of  copyrights  for  Eng- 
land,* which  Beethoven  effected  on  April  ao 
to  Clementi,  who  had  for  some  years  been  at  the 
head  of  a  musical  business  in  London.  For 
these  and  an  arrangement  of  the  Violin  Con- 
certo for  Piano  (dedicated  to  the  wife  of 
Stephen  von  Breuning),  Clementi  paid  £iOO 
down,  Beethoven  binding  himself  to  oompoie 
three  new  Sonatas  for  the  sum  of  £60  more — a 
part  of  the  bargain  which  was  not  carried  out 
Beethoven^s  finances  were  thus  for  the  time 
flourishing,  and  he  writes  in  high  spirits  on  his 
prospects.^ 

Ajiother  overture  belonging  to  this  period  is 
that  in  C,  known  as  op.  138,  and  erroneously 
styled  *  LoQnora  No.  i,*  uie  &ct  being  that  it  was 
written  as '  a  new  Overture'  for  the  production  of 
'Fidelio'  in  Prague  in  the  spring  of  this  year.' 
Another  great  work  approaching  oomi^eti<Hi 
during  the  summer  was  the  Mass  in  0,  which 
was  written  for  Prince  Esterhazy,  Haydn^s  patron, 
and  after  considerable  delay  was  first  sung  in  the 
Chapel  at  Eisenstadt  on  Sept.  1 3,  the  name-day  of 
the  Princess  Marie  of  Esterhazy.  Beethoven  and 
his  old  rival  Hummel — then  the  Princess  Chapel- 
master — were  both  present.  After  the  mass 
the  Prince,  perhaps  puzzled  at  the  style  of  the 
music,  BO  different  from  that  to  which  he  was  ac- 
customed in  his  Chapel — ^hinted  as  much  to  Bee- 
thoven, in  the  strange  question  '  What  have  you 
been  doing  now  ?*  Hummel  overheard  the  re- 
mark, and  probably  amused  at  the  naivetd  of  the 
question  (for  Hummel  can  have  found  nothing 
to  question  in  the  music)  unfortunately  smileiL 
Beethoven  saw  the  smile,  misinterpreted  it,  and 
left  the  Palace  in  a  fury.  This  occurrence  possibly 
explains  why  the  name  of  Esterhazy;  to  whom 
the  mass  is  dedicated  in  Beethoven's  autographf 
is  replaced  by  that  of  Prince  Kinsky  in  the 
published  copy  ( x  81  a). 

The  date  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  has  mot 
yet  been  conclusively  ascertained,  but  there  is 
good  ground  for  believing  that  it  and  the  Pai- 
toral  Symphony  were  completed,  or  at  any  rate 
much  advanced,  during  this  year,  at  Heiligen- 
stadt  and  in  the  country  between  that  and  the 
Kahlenberg,  as  Beethoven  pointed  out  to  Schind- 
ler  in  i8a3' — ^the  visit  to  Eisenstadt  being  prob> 
ably  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  the  MaaB  only. 

*  Bohlndler,  L14L 
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Of  his  activity  in  town  during  the  winter  there 
are  more  certain  traces.  A  musical  society  of 
amatenrs  was  formed,  who  held  their  concerts  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Mehlgmhe.  At  one  of  these,  in 
December,  the  Eroica  Symphony  was  performed, 
and  the  overture  to  Coriolan  played  for  the  first 
time.  At  another  the  B  flat  Symphony  was 
performed  for  the  second  time,  with  immense 
appreciation.  Beethoven  himself  conducted  both 
of  these  concerts.  December  is  also  the  date  of 
a  memorial  to  the  directors  of  the  Court  Theatre, 
praying  that  he  might  be  engaged  at  an  annual 
salary  of  2400  florins,  with  benefit  performances,  to 
compose  one  grand  opera  and  an  operetta  yearly— 
a  memorial  evidently  not  favourably  received. 

The  publications  of  1807  are  not  numerous, 
they  consist  of  the  Sonata  in  F  minor  (op.  57), 
dedicated  to  Count  Brunswick  (Feb.  18),  and 
since  designated  'Appassionata*  by  Cranz  of 
Hamburg ;  the  3a  Variations  for  Piano ^  (April) ; 
and  the  Triple  Concerto  (op.  56),  dedicated  to 
Count  Lobkowitz  (July  i). 

1808  opened  with  the  publication  of  the  over- 
tare  to  'Coriolan*  (op.  62),  dedicated  to  the 
author  of  the  tragedy,  and  the  3  new  String- 
quartets  (op.  59).  liiere  is  reason  to  believe' 
tiiat  ]6eethoven  again  passed  the  summer  at 
Heiligenstadt^  whence  he  returned  to  Vienna, 
lainging  with  him  ready  for  performance  the  two 
Symphonies,  C  minor  and  Pastoral,  the  two 
Pianoforte  Trios  in  D  and  E  flat,  and  the  Choral 
Fantasia,  a  work  new  not  only  in  ideas  and 
eflfects  but  also  in  form,  and  doubly  important  as 
the  precursor  of  the  Choral  Symphony.  It  and 
the  Symphonies  were  produced  at  a  Concert  given 
by  Beethoven  in  the  theatre  an  der  Wien  on 
Dec.  22.  It  was  announced  to  consist  of  pieces 
of  his  own  composition  only,  all  performed  in 
public  for  the  first  time.  In  addition  to  the 
three  already  mentioned  the  prognunme  con- 
tained the  liano  Concerto  in  G,  pUyed  by  him- 
self; two  extracts  firam  the  Eisenstadt  Mass; 
' '  Ah !  perfido* ;  and  an  extempore  fantasia  on  the 
pianoforte.  The  residt  was  unforttmate.  In 
addition  to  the  enormous  length  of  the  programme 
and  the  difficult  character  of  the  music  tiie  cold 
waa  intense  and  the  theatre  unwarmed.  The 
performance  appears  to  have  been  infiftmous,  and 
in  the  Choral  Fantai^  there  was  actually  a 
break  down.^ 

The  Concerto  had  heen  published  in  August, 
and  was  dedicated  toNBeethoven's  new  pupil  and 
friend  the  Archduke  Slodolph.  It  commemorates 
the  acquisition  of  tht  most  powerful  and  one  of 
the  best  fiiends  Beethoven  ever  possessed,  for 
wh<»n  he  showed  to  the  end  an  unusual  degpree 
of  regard  and  consideration,  and  is  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  great  works  which  bear  the  Arch- 
duke's name.  The  Sonatina  in  G,  the  fine  Sonata 
for  I^no  and  Cello  in  A,  and  the  Piano  Fantasia 
in  G  minor^the  last  of  less  interest  than  usual — 
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complete  the  compositions  of  1808,  and  the 
Pianoforte  adaptation  of  the  Violin  Concerto,' 
dedicated  to  Madame  Breuning,  closes  the  pub- 
lications. 

Hitherto  Beethoven  had  no  settled  income 
beyond  that  produced  by  actual  labour,  exc^t 
the  small  annuity  granted  him  since  1800  by 
Prince  lichnowsky.  His  works  were  all  tho 
property  of  the  publishers,  and  it  is  natural 
that  as  his  life  advanced  (he  was  now  39)  and 
his  aims  in  art  grew  vaster,  the  necessity  of 
writing  music  for  sale  should  have  become  more 
and  more  irksome.  Just  at  this  time,  however, 
he  received  an  invitation  firom  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
King  of  Westphalia,  to  fill  the  post  of  Maltre  de 
Chapelle  at  Cassel,  with  a  salary  of  600  gold 
ducats  (£300)  per  annum,  and  150  ducats  for 
travelling  expenses,  and  with  very  easy  duties. 
The  first  trace  of  this  offer  is  found  in  a  letter  of 
his  own,  dated  Nov.  i,  1808 ;  but  he  never  seems 
seriously  to  have  entco^ned  it  except  as  a  lever 
for  obtaining  an  appointment  under  the  Court  of 
Austria.  In  fact  the  time  was  hardly  one  in 
which  a  German  could  accept  service  under  a 
French  prince.  Napoleon  was  at  the  height  of 
his  career  of  ambition  and  conquest,  and  Austria 
was  at  this  very  time  making  immense  exertions 
for  the  increase  of  her  army  with  a  view  to  the 
war  which  broke  out  when  the  Austrians  crossed 
the  Inn  on  April  9.  With  this  state  of  things 
imminent  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  King 
Jerome^s  offer  can  have  been  seriously  made  or 
entertained.  But  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
consternation  into  which  the  possibility  of  Bee- 
thoven^s  removal  firam  Vienna  must  have  thrown 
his  Mends  and  the  lovers  of  music  in  general, 
and  the  immediate  result  appears  to  have  been 
an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Archduke  Bo* 
dolph.  Prince  Lobkowitz,  and  Prince  Kinsky, 
dated  March  i,  1809,  guaranteeing  him  an  annual 
income  of  4000  (paper)  florins,  payable  half-yearly, 
until  he  should  obtain  a  post  of  equal  value  in 
the  Austrian  dominions.'  He  himself,  however, 
naturally  preferred  the  post  of  Imperial  Kapell- 
meister under  the  Austrian  Government,  and 
with  that  view  drew  up  a  memorial,^  which 
however  appears  to  have  met  with  no  success, 
even  if  it  were  ever  presented.  At  this  time, 
owing  to  the  excessive  issue  of  bank  notes,  the 
cash  value  of  the  paper  florin  had  sunk  firom  as. 
to  a  little  over  is.,  so  that  the  income  secured  to 
Beethoven,  though  nominally  £400,  did  not 
really  amount  to  more  than  £210,  with  the  pro- 
bability of  still  further  rapid  depreciation. 

Meantime  the  work  of  publication  went  on 
apace,  and  in  that  respect  1809  is  the  most  bril- 
liant and  astonishing  year  of  Beethoven's  life. 
He  now  for  the  first  time  entered  into  relations 
with  the  great  firm  of  Breitkopf  &  HftrteL 
Simrock  published  (in  Mareh)  the  4th  Sym- 
phony, dedicated  to  Count  Oppersdorf  as  op.  60, 
and  lureitkopf  and  Hartel  head  their  splendid 
list  with  tne  Violin  Concerto,  dedicated  to 
Breuning  as  op.  60,  and  also  issued  in  March. 
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This  they  followed  in  April  by  the  C  minor 
and  Pastoral  Symphonies  (op.  67  and  68),  dedi- 
cated jointly  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  Comit 
Rasoumoffsky,  and  by  the  Cello  Sonata  In  A 
(op.  69),  dedicated  to  the  Baron  yon  Gleichen- 
stein,  who  with  Zmeskall  shared  BeethoTen*s 
intimate  firiendship  at  this  date ;  and  these  again 
in  October/  by  the  two  Pianoforte  Tiwm  (op.  70), 
dedicated  to  the  Countess  Erdody,  in  whose 
house  Beethoven  had  been  liying  smce  his  mp- 
ture  with  'Lichnowsky ;  and  lastly  on  Not.  3 a  by 
a  Song,  '  Als  die  Greliebte  sich  trennen  wollte.*' 

Od  May  la  the  French  again  entered  VieDna; 
on  the  a  1st  Aspem  was  fought,  and  Napoleon 
took  possession  of  the  island  of  Lobau,  close  to 
the  dty.  Wagram  took  place  on  July  6,  and 
the  whole  summer,  till  the  peace  was  ooncduded 
on  Oct.  14,  must  have  been  a  ▼«i7  disturbed 
season  for  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna.  Ibeethoven's 
lodging  being  on  the  wall  was  much  exposed  to 
the  firing.  The  noise  disturbed  him  *  greatly,  and 
at  least  on  one  oocasion  he  took  r^ige  in  the 
cellar  of  his  brother's  house  in  order  to  escape  it. 
He  had  his  eyes  open  however  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  French,  and  astonished  a  visitor  many 
years  afterwards  with  his  recollections  of  the 
time.'  It  is  remarkable  how  littie  external 
events  interfered  with  his  powers  of  production. 
As  far  as  quality  goes  the  Piano  (3oncerto  in 
E  flat  and  the  String  Quartet  in  the  same  key — 
both  of  which  bear  the  dato  1809 — are  equal  to 
any  in  the  whole  ranse  of  his  works.  The  6 
Variations  in  D  (op.  76) — the  theme  aftiarwuds 
used  for  the  Maich  in  the  'Ruins  of  Athens' — 
are  not  remarkable,  but  the  Piano  Sonata  in  F$ 
written  in  October  is  veiy  so.  Though  not  so 
serious  as  some,  it  is  not  surpassed  for  beauty 
and  charm  by  any  of  the  immortal  33.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  special  fisvourito  of  tiie  author's. 
'People  are  always  talking  of  the  Cf  minor 
Sonata,'  said  he  once,  'but  1  have  written  better 
things  than  that.  The  Ff  Sonata  is  something 
very  different.'*  A  more  important  (though  not 
more  delightful)  Sonata  had  been  begun  on 
May  14  to  oommemorato  the  departure  of  the 
Archduke  from  Vienna  on  that  day.  It  u  dated 
and  inscribed  by  Beethoven  himself,  and  forms 
the  first  movement  of  that  known  as '  Les  Adieux, 
I'Absence  et  le  Retour.'  Among  the  sketches 
for  the  Adieux  is  found  a  noto^  *  Der  Abschied 
am  4ten  Mai — gewidmet  und  aus  dem  Herzen 
geschrieben  S.  K.  H.' — words  which  show  that 
Uie  parting  really  inspired  Beethoven,  and  was 
not  a  mere  accident  for  his  genius  to  transmute, 
like  the  four  knocks  In  the  Violin  Concerto,  or  the 
cook's  question  in  the  last  Quartet.  A  March 
for  a  military  band  in  F,  oomposed  for  the  Bohe- 
mian Landwehr  under  Archduke  Anton,  and  3 
Songs — 'L'amanto  impaziento*  (op.  83,  No.  4), 
'  Lied  aus  der  Feme,'  *  and  '  Die  laute  Klage '  * — 
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oomploto  the  compositions  of  1809.  Haydn  had 
gone  to  his  rest  on  May  31,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Austrian  occupation,  but  we  find  no  allusion  to 
him  in  any  of  Beethoven's  journals  or  letters. 

The  oorrespoodence  witii  Thomson  of  Edin- 
burgh, opened  in  1806,  was  renewed  this  autumn. 
It  be^ui  with  a  letter  from  Thomson,  sending  43 
airs,  which  was  promptiy  answered  bv  Beethoveu, 
and  it  lasted  until  Feb.  31,  1818,  during  which 
time  Beethoven  harmonised  no  less  than  164 
national  melodies.  For  these  he  received  in  all 
a  sum  of  some  £aoo.'* 

1810  b^gan  with  the  return  of  the  Archduke 
on  Jan.  30,  and  the  completion  of  the  Sonata. 
The  sketch  books"  show  that  the  next  few  months 
were  occupied  with  the  composition  of  the  music 
to  'E|gmont»'  the  String  Q^utftet  in  F  minor. 
Songs  of  Goethe's  (indudmg  the  Erl  King,"  which, 
though  well  advanced,  was  never  completed),  and 
with  the  preliminaiy  ideas  of  the  &  flat  Trio.' 
The  music  to  '  Egmont*  was  first  performed  on 
May  24,  probably  at  some  private  house,  as  no 
record  of  it  survives  in  the  theatrical  chronicles. 
It  was  in  May"  that  Beethoven  had  his  first 
interview  with  Bettina  Brentano,  then  twenty- 
five  years  old,  which  gave  rise  to  the  three  well- 
known  letten,  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
been  so  hotly  disputed.  Knowing  Beethoven's 
extreme  susceptibility  H  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  letters  aro  in  the  main  genuine,  though 
some  of  the  expressions  have  probably  been 
tampered  with.  Beethoven's  rdation  to  the 
Archduke^  and  his  increasing  reputetion,  were 
beginning  to  produce  their  natuntl  result.  He 
complains*^  that  his  retirement  is  at  an  end,  and 
that  he  is  forced  to  go  too  much  into  society. 
He  has  taken  up  his  summer  quarter  at  Hetien- 
dorf  as  before,  but  the  old  seclusion  is  no  longer 
possible,  he  has  to  be  in  and  out  of  Vienna  at 
the  season  which  he  detested,  and  which  hitherto 
he  had  always  devoted  entirely  to  composition. 
That  he  was  also  at  Baden  in  August  is  evident 
from  some  MS.  pieces  of  military  music,  all  dated 
Baden,  1 810,  and  one  of  them  August.^  He 
seems  to  have  had  some  prospect  of  marriage  at 
this  time,  though  the  only  aUusion  to  it  is  that 
it  has  besn  broken  off.^*  Meantime  this  winter 
was  a  busy  one  for  the  publishers  of  his  musia 
The  pianoforte  arrangement  of  'Fidelio,*  as  re- 
vised for  1806  (without  Overture  or  Finales), 
was  published  by  Breitkopf  in  October,  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  Archduke  Rodolph.  In  De- 
cember the  same  firm  issued  the  Quartet  in  Eb 
(op.  74),  inscribed  to  Prince  Lobkowitz,  the  Va- 
riations in  D  (op.  76),  the  Fantasia  in  Qt  minor, 
the  Senate  in  F| — dedicated  respectively  to 
Count  Brunswick,  and  his  sister  Therese — and 
the  Sonatina  "  in  G ;  also  earlier  in  the  year  the 
Sestet  for  wind  instrumente  (op.  71),  and  the 
Song  'Andenken'  (No.  248).     Anotiier  Sest«t 

u  flee  the  ample  detalb  In  TlMjar.  Cknm.  Ytn»Uk«U»,  Ko.  174-177. 

u  Nottobohm.  Jf.  &  XXI.  V  Ibid.  B»tftflwwfa— .  XXIU. 

u  Sm  L«it«r  of  Aog.  15,  inSL 

>«  Letter  to  Wefeler.  May  9;  and  to  BnedcaD.  July  VL 

U  Thay«r.  VwteiOmiat,  No.  lOS.  167. 

U  Letter  of  Bmininib  in  Wegeler.  Jfodblraf.  14. 
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(op.  81  b) — probably,  like  that  just  mentioned,  an 
eariy  work — was  iasued  by  Sinirook,  and  four 
eettingB  of  Groethe'e  'SehnBucht,'  with  a  few 
more  songa  by  other  pnblishen.  The  freqnent 
appearance  of  Goethe's  name  in  the  music  of  this 
year  is  remarkable,  and  coupled  with  the  allarion 
in  his  letter  to  Bettina  of  Aug.  11,  implies  that 
the  great  poet  was  beginning  to  exercise  that 
inflaenoe  on  him  which  Beethoven  described  in 
bis  interview  with  Bochlits  in  1823. 

The  Trio  in  B  flat  was  completed  during  the 
winter,  and  was  written  down  in  its  finished 
fonn  between  March  3  and  26,  as  the  autcgraph 
infonns  us  with  a  particularity  wanting  in  Bee- 
thoven's earlier  works,  but  becoming  more  fre- 
quent in  future.  The  Archduke  (to  whom  it 
was  ultimately  inscribed)  lost  no  time  in  making 
its  acquaintance,  and  as  no  copyist  was  obtain- 
able, seems  to  have  played  it  first  from  the  auto- 
graph.' The  principal  compositians  of  181 1  were 
the  music  to  two  dramatic  pieces  written  by 
Kotaebue,  for  the  opening  of  a  new  theatre  at 
Pesth,  and  entitled  'Hungary's  first  hero,*  or 
'King  Stephen/  and  the  *  Ruins  of  Athens.* 
The  Sitroduction  to  the  Choral  Fantasia,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  representation  of  Beethoven's 
improvisation,  inasmuch  as  it  was  actually  ex- 
temporised at  the  performance— was  written  down 
a  prapw  to  the  publication  of  the  work  in  July, 
and  a  Song '  An  die  Geliebte' '  is  dated  December 
in  the  composer's  own  hand. 

The  publications  of  the  year  are  all  by  Breit- 
kopf,  uid  include  the  Overture  to  'Egmont'  in 
Febniair;  the  Piano  Concerto  in  £b,  and  the 
Sonata  in  the  same  key  (op.  81  a),  in  May  and 
July  respectively,  both  dedicated  to  the  Arch- 
duke;— the  Ch<n^  Fantasia  (op.  80),  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Bavaria  (July),  and  the  '  Mount 
of  Olives'  (Nov.).  The  preparation  of  the  last- 
named  woik  for  the  press  so  long  after  its  com- 
position must  have  involved  much  time  and  con- 
sideration. There  is  evidence  that  an  additional 
thaevm  was  proposed ;'  and  it  is  known  that  he 
was  dtBsatisned  with  the  treatment  of  the  prin- 
cipal character.  A  note  to  Treitschke  (June  6) 
■eems  to  show  that  Beethoven  was  contemplating 
an  opera.  The  first  mention  of  a  metronome^ 
occurs  in  a  letter  of  this  autimm. 

The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  paper  money 
liad  gone  on  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  by  the 
end  of  1810  the  bank  notes  had  fallen  to  less 
than  i-ioth  of  their  nominal  value— 4.  e.  a  5-florin 
note  was  only  worth  half  a  florin  in  silver.  The 
JHnanz  Patent  of  Feb.  30,  i8ti,  attempted  to 
remedy  this  by  a  truly  disastrous  measure — ^the 
ab<^tion  of  the  bank  notes  {Banco-zettel)  as  a 
legal  tender,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  paper 
currency  called  Eiid&tungncheine,  into  which  the 
bank  notes  were  to  be  forcibly  converted  at  i-5th 
of  their  ostensible  value,  i.e.  a  lOO-florin  note 
was  exchangeable  for  a  20-florin  Einldtungaschein. 
Beethoven's  income  might  possibly  have  been 

ihh^ho.to.  ib.sb.9o. 
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thus  reduced  to  800  florins,  or  £80,  had  not  the 
Archduke  and  Prince  Lobkowitz  agreed  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  pension  (1500  +  700833200 
florins)  in  EiniOtungncheine  instead  of  bank  notes. 
Prince  Kinsky  would  have  done  the  same  as  to 
his  1800  florins,  if  his  residence  at  Prague  and 
hii  sudden  death  (Nov.  13,  181  a)  had  not  pre- 
vented hii  giving  the  proper  instructions.  Bee- 
thoven sued  the  Kinsky  estate  lor  his  claim,  and 
succeeded  after  several  years,  many  letters  and 
much  heart-burning,  in  obtaining  (Jan.  18, 181 5) 
a  decree  for  1200  florins  Einldnmgueheine  per 
annum ;  and  the  final  result  of  the  wholei,  according 
to  Beethoven's  own  statement  (in  his  letter  to  Bies 
of  March  8,  181 6),  is  that  his  pension  up  to  his 
death  was  3400  florins  in- Einldiungsaeheine,  which 
at  that  time  were  worth  1360  in  silver,  =  £136, 
the  £inl6$ung$9ehein€  themselves  having  fallen  to 
between  ^  and  ^rdof  their  nominal  value. 

181a  opens  with  a  correspondence  with  Va- 
renna,  an  official  in  Grats,  as  to  a  concert  for  the 
poor,  which  puts  Beethoven's  benevolence  in  a 
strong  light.  He  aends  the  '  Mount  of  Olives,' 
the  'Choral  Fantasia,'  and  an  Overture  as  a 
gift  to  the  Institution  for  future  use^promiaes 
other  (MS.)  compositions>  and  absolutely  declines 
all  offer  of  remuneration.  The  theatre  at  Pesth 
was  opened  on  Feb.  9  with  the  music  to  the 
*  Ruins  of  Athens'  and  'King  Stephen,'  but 
there  is  no  record  of  Beethoven  himself  having 
been  present.  This  again  was  to  be  a  great  year 
in  composition,  and  he  was  destined  to  repeat 
the  feat  of  1808  by  the  production  of  a  second 
pair  of  Symphonies.  In  fact  from  memoranda 
among  the  sketches  for  the  new  pair,  it  appears 
that  he  contemplated'  writing  three  at  the  aame 
time,  and  that  the  key  of  the  third  was  already 
settled  in  his  mind — 'Sinfonia  in  D  moll — 3te 
Sinf.'  However,  this  was  postponed,  and  the 
other  two  occupied  him  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  autograph  score  of  the  first  of  the 
two,  that  in  A  (No.  7),  is  dated  May  13;  so 
that  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  finished  be- 
fore he  left  Vienna.  The  second — in  F,  No.  8— > 
was  not  completed  till  October.  His  journey 
this  year  was  of  tmusual  extent.  His  health  was 
bad,  and  Mal&tti,  his  physician,*  ordered  him  to 
try  the  baths  of  Bohemia — possibly  after  Baden 
or  some  other  of  his  usual  resorts  had  failed  to 
recruit  him,  as  we  find  him  in  Vienna  on  July  4, 
an  unusually  late  date.  Before  his  departure 
there  was  a  farewell  meal,  at  which  Count 
Brunswick,  Stephen  Breuning,  Maelzel,  and 
others  were  present.^  Maelzel's  metronome  was 
approaching  perfection,  and  Beethoven  said  good- 
bye to  the  inventor  in  a  droll  canon,  which  was 
sung  at  the  table— he  himself  singing  soprano  * 
—and  afterwards  worked  up  into  the  lovely 
All^fretto  of  the  8th  Symphony.  He  went 
by  Prague  to  Toplitz,  and  Carlsbad — where  he 
notes  the  postilion's  horn*  among  the  sketches 

•  Hottobohm,  y.  B.  VL  •  Letter  to  Fohiralter,  Kochol.  No.  1. 
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for  the  8ih  Symphony — FranzeiiBbraxin,  and  then 
Toplitz  again  ;^  and  lasUy  to  hia  brother  Johannes 
at  Linzy  where  he  remained  through  October 
and  into  November,  as  the  inflcriptions  on  the 
autographs  of  the  8th  Symphony  and  of 
three  Trombone  pieces  written  for  All  Souls 
day  demonBtrate.  The  Trombone  pieces  be- 
came his  own  requiem.  At  Toplitz  he  met 
Goethe,  and  the  strange  scene  occurred  in  which 
he  so  unnecessarily  showed  his  contempt  for  his 
finend  the  Archduke  Rudolph  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Imperial  family."  At  Toplitz 
he  met  Amalie  Sebald,  and  a  series  of  letters' 
to  her  shows  that  the  Symphony  did  not  pre- 
vent him  team  making^  love  with  much  ardour. 
While  in  Carlsbad  he^  gave  a  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferers  in  a  fire  at  Baden.'  The 
&ct  of  his  extemporising  at  the  concert,  and 
hearing  the  postilion's  call,  as  well  as  an  entry 
amon^  the  sketches  for  the  8th  Symphony,  to  the 
effectHhat  *  cotton  in  his  ears  when  playing  took 
off  the  unpleasant  'noise* — perhaps  imply  that 
his  deafness  at  this  time  was  still  only  partial. 

One  of  his  first  works  after  returning  to 
Vienna  was  the  fine  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin, 
published. as  op.  96.  It  was  completed  by  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  was  first  played  by  the 
Archduke  and  Bode — whose  style  Beethoven 
kept  in  view  in  the  violin^  part — at  the  house  of 
Prince  Lobkowitz,  on  Dec.  29th.  A  comparative 
trifle  is  the  'Lied  an  die  Geliebte/'  written 
during  this  winter  in  the  album  of  Begina  Lang. 
The  only  work  published  in  181  a  is  the  Mass 
in  0,  dedicated — possibly  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  share  in  the  guarantee — ^to  Prince  Kinsky, 
and  issued  in  Nov.  as  op.  86  by  Breitkopf  k  Har- 
tel.  The  state  of  his  finances  about  this  time 
compelled  him  to  borrrow  2300  florins  from  the 
Brontanos  of  Frankfort,  old  firiends  who  had 
known  and  loved  him  from  the  first.  A  trace 
of  the  transaction  is  perhaps  discernible  in  the 
Trio  in  Bb  in  one  movement^' writted' on  June  2, 
181 2,  'for  his  little  friend  Maximiliana  Brentano, 
to  encourage  her  in  playing.'  The  effect  of  the 
Bohemian  baths  soon  passed  away,  the  old  ail- 
ments and  depression  returned,  the  disputes  and 
worries  with  the  servants  increased,  and  his 
spirits  became  worse  than  they  had  been  since 
the  year  1803. 

The  only  composition  which  can  be  attributed 
to  the  spring  of  1813  is  a  Triumphal  March, 
written  for  Kuffner's  Tragedy*®  of  'Tarpeia,* 
which  was  produced — with  the  March  advertised 
as  'newly  composed*— on  March  26.  On  April 
20  the  two  new  Symphonies  appear  to  have 
been  played  through  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Archduke*s.**  On  the  advice  of  his  medical  men 
he  went  at  the*  end  of  May  to  Baden,  where  ^"  he 
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was  received  with  open  anna  by  the  Archduke. 
Hither  he  was  followed  by  his  friend  Madanw 
Streicher,  who  remained  at  Baden  for  the  summer, 
and  took  chaige  of  his  lodgings  and  dothes,  wluch 
appear  to  have  been  in  a  deplorable  state.  On  his 
return  to  town  he  re-oocupied  his  old  rooms  in  (he 
house  of  Pasqualati,  on  the  Molk  Bastion.  The 
Streichers  continued  their  friendly  services ;  after 
some  time  procured  him  two  good  servants,  and 
otherwise  looked  after  his  interests.  These  ser- 
vants remained  with  him  for  a  year  or  two,  and 
this  was  probably  the  most  comfortable  time  of 
the  last  half  of  Beethoven's  life." 

As  early  as  April  we  find  him  endeavouring  to 
arrange  a  concert  for  the  production  of  his  two 
Symphonies ;  but  without  success.^*  The  oppor* 
tunity  arriveid  in  another  way.  The  news  of  the 
great  defeat  of  the  French  at  Vittoria  (fooght 
June  21 )  reached  Vienna  on  July  13,  following 
on  that  of  the  disaster  of  Moscow  and  the  battles 
of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  (May  2  and  21)1  and  cul- 
minating in  Leipsic  Oct.  19.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  great  the  sensation  was  throughout  the 
whole  of  Germany,  and  how  keenly  Beethoven 
must  have  felt  such  events,^  though  we  may 
wonder  that  he  expressed  his  emotion  in  the 
farm  of  the  Orchestral  programme-music,  entitled 
'Wellington's  Victory,  or  the  Battle  of  Vittoria»* 
a  work  conceived  on  almost  as  vulgar  a  plan  as 
the  'Battle  of  Prague,'  and  containing  few  traces 
of  his  genius.  This  however  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  piece  was  suggested  by  Maelzel" 
the  mechanician,  a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  who 
knew  the  public  taste  Tar  better  than  Beethoven 
did.  An  occasion  for  its  performance  soon  sug- 
gested itself  in  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soldiers  wounded  at  Hanau  (Oct.  30),  where  the 
Austrians  endeavoured  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  French  after  Leipsic.  The  concert  took  place 
on  Dec.  8,  in  the  large  Hall  of  the  Universityi  and 
was  organised  by  Maelzel.  The  programme,  like 
the  Battle  Symphony  itself,  speaks  of  a  man  who 
knew  his  audience.  It  was  of  reasonable  length 
and  contained  the  7th  Symphony — in  MS.  and 
produced  for  the  first  time — two  Marches  per- 
formed by  Maelzel's  mechanical  trumpet,  and  the 
Battle  Symphony.  The  orchestra  was  filled  by 
the  best  professors  of  the  day — Salieri,  Spohr, 
Mayseder,^^  Hummel,  Kombeig,  Moscheles,  etc. 
Beethoven  himself  conducted,  and  we  have  Spohr's 
testimony  that  the  performance  of  the  Symphony 
was  really  a  good  one.  The  success  of  both  con- 
certs was  immense,  and  Beethoven  addressed  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  performers,  which  may  be 
read  at  length  in  Schindler  and  elsewhere. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Bee- 
thoven forwarded  a  copy  of  the  Battle  Sym- 
phony to  the  Prince  Regent.  The  letter  which 
accompanied  it  has  not  been  preserved,  bat  it 
was  never  acknowledged  by  the   Prince,  and 
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Beethoven  felt  the  neglect  keenly.    The  work  wai  ' 
prodixoed  at  Drory  Liine  a  year  afberwards — Feb. 
lo,    1815,  and  had  a  great  run,  but  this  wae 
tbiongh  the  exertions  of  Sir  George  Smart,  who 
hinaelf  procured  the  copy  firom  Vienna. 

Early  in  January  1814  a  third  concert  wai 
giyen  in  the  great  Bedoutensaal  with  the  same 
programme  and  nearly  the  same  performers  as 
before,  except  that  some  numbers  from  the  *  Ruins 
of  Athens  *  were  substituted  for  Maelzel^s  march ; 
flod  on  the  a  7th  Feb.  a  fourth,  with  similar  pro- 
gramme and  with  the  important  addition  of  the 
Symphony  in  F — ^plaoed  last  but  one  in  the  list. 
*rhe  huge  pn»nunme  speaks  of  Beethoven  himself 
as  clearly  as  the  two  fint  did  of  the  more  practical 
HaelxeL  The  7th  Symphony  was  throughout  a 
success,  its  Allegretto  being  repeated  three  times 
out  of  the  four.  But  the  8th  Symphony  did  not 
please,  a  fact  which  greatly  discomposed  Beetho- 
yen.  On  April  1 1  Beethoven  played  the  Bb  Trio 
mt  Schnppanzigh's  benefit  concert,  and  in  the 
evening  a  Chorus  of  his  to  the  words  '  Germania, 
Gennania,*  was  sung  as  the  finale  to  an  operetta 
of  Trntschke's,  d  propot  to  the  fall  of  Paris 
(March  31).  Moscheles  was  present  at  the  con- 
oert,  and  gives'  an  interesting  account  of  the  style 
of  Beethoven's  playing.  Spohr  heard'  the  same 
trio^  but  under  leas  favourable  circumstances. 
A  month  later  Beethoven  again  played  the  Bb 
trio— his  last  public  appearance  in  chamber 
muse.  The  spring  of  181 4  was  remarkable  for 
the  revival  of  'Fidelio.'  Treitschke  had  been 
employed  to  revise  the  libretto,  and  in  March 
we  find  Beethoven  writing  to  him — *  I  have  read 
jour  revision  of  the  opera  with  great  satisfaction. 
It  has  decided  me  once  more  to  rebuild  the 
desolate  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress.*  This  de- 
ctaioa  involved  the  entire  re-writing  and  re-ar- 
rangement of  considerable  portions ;  others  were 
■lightly  altered,  and  some  pieces  were  reintro- 
duced from  the  first  score  of  all.  The  first  per- 
focmanoe  took  place  at  the  Kamthnerthor  The* 
•tre  on  May  33.  On  the  26th  the  new  Overture 
m  £  was  first  played,  and  other  alterations  were 
■abeequently  introduced.  On  July  x8  the  opera 
was  played  for  Beethoven's  benefit.  A  Piano- 
forte score,  made  by  Moscheles  under  Beethoven's 
own  direction,'  carefully  revised  by  him,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Archduke,  was  published  by 
Artaria  in  August.  One  friendly  face  must  have 
been  missed  on  all  these  occasions — that  of  the 
I^inoe  liichnowsky,  who  died  on  April  15. 

During  the  winter  of  181 4-1 5  an  unfortunate 
mismiderBtanding  arose  between  Beethoven  and 
Maelsel.  The  Battle  Symphony  was  originally 
written  at  the  latter  s  suggestion  for  a  mechanicsd 
instrument  of  his  called  the  Panharmonicon,  and 
was  afterwards  orchestrated  by  its  author  for  the 
eonoert,  with  the  view  to  a  projected  tour  of 
MaelxeL  in  England  *  Beethoven  was  at  the 
time  greatly  in  want  of  funds,  and  Maelzel  ad- 
vanced him  £35,  which  he  professed  to  regard  as 
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a  mere  loan,  while  the  other  alleged  it  was  for  the 
purchase  of  the  work.  Maelzel  had  also  engaged 
to  make  ear>trumpets  for  Beethoven,  which  were 
delayed,  and  in  the  end  proved  failures.  The  mis- 
understanding was  aggravated  by  various  state- 
ments of  Maelzel,  and  by  the  interference  of  out- 
siders, and  finally  by  Maelzel's  departure  through 
Germany  to  England,  with  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
Battle  symphony  clandestinely  obtained.  Such 
a  complication  was  quite  sufficient  to  worry  and 
harass  a  sensitive,  obstinate,  and  unbusinesslike 
man  like  Beethoven.  He  entered  an  action  against 
Maelzel,  and  his  deposition  on  the  subject,  and 
the  letter  *  which  he  afterwards  addressed  to  the 
artists  of  England,  show  how  serious  was  his  view 
of  the  harm  done  him,  and  the  motives  of  the  doer. 
Maelzel's  case,  on  the  other  hand,  is  stated  with 
evident  animvs  by  Beethoven's  adherents,*  and  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  he  and  Beethoven 
appear  to  have  continued  friends  after  the  imme* 
diate  quarrel  blew  over.  If  to  the  opera  and  the 
Maelzel  scandal  we  add  the  Kinsky  lawsuit  now 
in  progress,  and  which  Beethoven  watched  in- 
tently and  wrote  much  about,  we  shall  hardly 
wonder  that  he  was  not  able  to  get  out  of  town 
till  long  past  his  usual  time.  When  a^lengrth  he 
writes  from  Baden  it  is  to  announce  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Sonata  in  E  minor,  which  he  dedicates 
to  Count  Moritz  Lichnowsky.  The  letter^  gives 
a  charming  statement  of  his  ideas  of  the  relation 
of  a  musician  to  his  patron. 

The  triumphant  success  of  the  Symphony  in  A, 
and  of  the  Battle-piece,  and  the  equally  successful 
revival  of  Fidelio,  render  181 4  the  culminating 
period  of  Beethoven's  life.  His  activity  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  was  very  great ;  no  bad  health 
or  worries  or  anything  else  external  could  hinder 
the  astonishing  flow  of  his  inward  energy.  The 
Sonata  is  dated  'Vienna,  i6th  August,'  and  was 
therefore  probably  completed — as  far  as  any  musio 
of  his  was  ever  completed  till  it  was  actually 
printed — ^before  he  left  town.  On  Aug.  33  he 
commemorated  the  death  of  the  wife  of  his  kind 
friend  Pasqualati  in  an  'Elegischer  Gesang' 
(op.  118).  On  Oct.  4  he  completed  the  Overture 
in  0  (' Namensfeier,'  op.  115),  a  work  on  which 
he  had  been  employed  more  or  less  for  two 
years,  and  which  nas  a  double  interest  from  the 
fact  that  its  themes  seem  to  have  been  originally 
intended'  to  form  part  of  that  composition  of 
Sdiiller's  *  Hynm  to  Joy*  which  he  first  contem- 
plated when  a  boy  at  Bonn,  and  which  keeps 
coming  to  the  suHaoe  in  difiPerent  forms,  until 
finally  embodied  in  the  9th  Symphony  in  1833. 
Earlier  in  the  year  he  IukI  made  some  progress 
with  a  sixth  Piano  Concerto — in  D — of  which 
not  only  are  extensive  sketches  in  existence,  but 
sixty  pages  in  complete  score.  It  was  composed 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Cello  Sonatas  (op. 
102) ;  and  finally  gave  way  to  them.'  But  there 
was  a  less  congenial  work  to  do — ^Vienna  had 
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been  seieoted  m  the  soene  of  the  CoDgnm,  and 
BeethoTen  was  bound  to  sebe  the  opportmiity 
not  only  of  performing  hia  latest  Sympnoniea,  bat 
of  oompoaing  some  new  mnaic  appropriate  to  bo 
great  an  occasion.^  He  selected  in  September^  a 
Cantata  by  Weissenbach,  entitled  'Die  glonreiohe 
Augenblidc^-^an  unhappy  choioe,  as  it  turned 
out — composed  it  more  quickly  than'  was  his 
wont,  and  included  it  with  tiie  Symphony  in  A,  and 
the  Battle  of  Yittoria,  in  a  concert  for  his  boiefit 
onNoY.ap.  The  manner  in  which  this  concert  was 
earned  out  gives  a  striking  idea  of  the  extraor- 
dinary  position  that  Beethoven  held  in  Vienna. 
The  two  Halls  of  the  Redouten-Saal  were  placed 
at  his  disposal  for  two  evenings  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  himself  sent  personal  invitations 
in  his  own  name  to  the  various  sovereigns  and 
other  notabilities  collected  in  Vienna.  The  room 
was  crowded  with  an  audience  of  6000  persons^ 
and  Beethoven  describes*  himself  aa  'quite  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  worry,  pleasure,  and  de- 
Ught.'  At  a  second  performance  on  Dec.  a  the 
hall  was  less  crowded.  One  of  the  fStes  provided 
during  the  Congress  was  a  tournament  in  the 
Ridii^  School  on  Nov.  33,  and  for  this  Beethoven 
would  appear'  to  have  composed  music,  thoueh 
no  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  found.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  Congress  he  seems  to  have 
been  much  visited  and  noticed,  and  many  droU 
scenes  doubtless  occurred  between  him  and  his 
exalted  worshippers.  The  Archduke  and  Prince 
Basoumoffsky,  as  Russian  Ambassador,  were 
conspicuoos  among  the  givers  of  filtes,  and  it 
was  at  the  house  of  the  latter  that  Beethoven 
was  presented  to  the  Empress  of  Russia. 

In  addition  to  the  profit  of  the  concerts  Behind- 
ler  implies  that  Beethoven  received  presents 
from  the  various  foreign  sovereigns  in  Vienna. 
The  pecuniary  result  of  the  winter  was  therefore 
good.  He  was  able  for  the  first  time  to  lay  by 
money,  which  he  invested  in  shares  in  the  Bank 
of  Austria.* 

The  news  of  Bonaparte's  escape  from  Elba 
broke  up  the  Congress,  and  threw  Europe  again 
into  a  state  of  perturbation.  In  Vieima  the  re- 
action after  the  recent  extra  gaiety  must  have 
been  great.  Beethoven  was  himself  occupied 
during  the  year  by  the  Elinsky  lawsuit;  his 
letters  upon  the  subject  to  his  advocate  Kanka 
are  many  and  long,  and  it  is  plain  from  such  ex- 
pressions as  the  following  that  it  seriously  in- 
terrupted his  music.  *I  am  again  very  tired, 
having  been  forced  to  discuss  many  things  with 
P — .  Such  things  exhaust  me  more  than  the 
greatest  efforts  in  composition.  It  is  a  new  field, 
the  soil  of  which  I  ought  not  to  be  required  to  till, 
and  which  has  cost  me  many  tears  and  much  soi^ 
row.'  ....  'Do  not  forget  me,  poor  tormented 
creature  that  I  am.'^ 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  composed  little  during  181 5.  The  two 
Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Cello  (op.  102),  dated 
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'July'  and  'August* ;  the  Chcnnis  'Es  ist  voU- 
bracht,'  as  finale  to  a  piece  of  Treitschke's,  pro- 
duced  to  celebrate  the  entry  into  Paris  (July  1 5) ; 
the  *  Meeresstille  und  glfickliche  Fahrt,*  and  a 
couple  of  Songs,  'Sehnsucht*  and  'Das  G^eim- 
niss  *— -are  all  the  original  works  that  can  with 
certainty  be  traced  to  this  year.  But  the  beauti- 
ful and  paasionate  Sonata  in  A  (op.  loi),  which 
was  inspired  by  and  dedicated  to  his  dear  friend 
Madame  Ertmann — '  liebe  werthe  Dorothea  Os- 
cilia' — was  probably  composed  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  since  it  was  played  in  public  en  Feb.  18, 
1816,  though  not  published  for  a  year  after.  The 
national  airs  which  he  had  in  hand  since  1810  for 
niomson  of  Edinburgh  were  valuable  at  such  a 
time,  since  he  could  turn  to  these  when  his 
thoughts  were  too  much  disturbed  for  original 
composition — a  parcel  of  Scotch  Songs  is  dated 
May  1815. 

The  publications  of  1815  are  stiU  fewer  than 
the  compositions.  The  Polonaise  in  C  (op.  89) — 
dedicated  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,*  who  had 
greatly  distinguished  Beethoven  at  one  of  Prinos 
Rasoumoiisky's  leoeptioiis— appeared  in  March ; 
the  Sonata  op.  90^  and  a  Song,  'EIriegers  Ab- 
schied,*  in  June.  These  are  dIL  On  June  i  h« 
wrote  to  Salomon,  then  resident  in  London,  offer* 
ing  his  works  from  op.  9a  to  97  inclusive  for  ssle, 
with  'Fidelio,'  the  Vienna  Cantato,  and  the 
Battle  Symphony.  And  this  is  followed  in  No> 
vember  by  letters  to  Birchall,  sending  varioui 
pieces.    Salomon  died  on  Nov.  25. 

The  second  quarrel  with  Stephen  Brsuning 
must  have  oocuned  in  1815^*.  Some  one  had 
urged  him  to  warn  Beethoven  against  peouniaiy 
reUtions  with  his  brother  Caspar,  whose  character 
in  money  matters  was  not  satisfiustory.  Breumng 
conveyed  the  hint  to  Beethoven,  and  he,  with 
characteristic  earnestness  and  sin^licity,  and 
with  that  strange  fondness  for  his  unworthy 
brothers  which  amounted  abnost  to  a  paswon, 
at  once  divulged  to  his  brother  not  only  the 
warning  but  the  name  of  his  informant.  A 
serious  quarrel  naturally  ensued  between  Breuning 
and  Caspar,  which  soon  spread  to  Beethoven 
himself,  and  the  result  was  that  he  and  Breuning 
were  again  separated — ^this  time  for  several  yean. 
The  letter  in  which  Beethoven  at  last  asks 
pardon  of  his  cdd  friend  can  hardly  be  omitted 
from  this  sketch.  Though  undated  it  waa  writfeea 
in  1 8  a6.^  It  contained  his  miniature  painted  by 
Homemann  in  1802,  and  ran  as  follows  (the  ov^ 
inal  has  Du  and  dein  throughout) : — 

'  Beneath  this  portrait,  dear  Stephen,  may  aU 
that  has  for  so  long  gone  on  between  na  be  for 
ever  hidden.  I  know  how  I  have  torn  your  hesrb 
For  this  the  emotion  that  you  must  certainly  havs 
noticed  in  me  has  been  sufficient  punidunent.  My 
feeling  towards  you  was  not  malice.  No — 1 
should  no  longer  be  worthy  of  your  friendship ; 
it  was  passionate  love  for  you  and  myself;  but  I 
doubted  you  dreadfully,  for  people  came  between 

<B.*H.9Qeiid3<Bh 
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na  wlio  were  unworthy  of  us  both.  My  portrait 
has  long  been  intended  for  you.  I  ne^  not  tell 
you  that  I  never  meant  it  for  any  one  else.  Who 
could  I  give  it  to  with  my  wannest  love  so  well 
as  to  you,  true,  good,  noble  Stephen?  Forgive 
me  for  distressing  you;  I  have  suffered  myself 
as  much  as  you  have.  It  was  only  when  I  had 
you  no  longer  with  me  that  I  first  really  felt 
how  dear  you  are  and  always  will  be  to  my 
heart.  Come  to  my  arms  once  more  as  you  used 
to  do.' 

October  was  passed  in  Baden,  chiefly  in  bed. 

On  Nov.  15  of  this  year  Caspar  Carl  Beethoven 
died — a  truly  unfortunate  event  for  Ludwig. 
Caspar  had  for  long  received  pecuniary  assistance 
bom  his  brother,  and  at  his  death  he  charged  him 
with  the  maintenance  of  his  son  Carl,  a  lad  be- 
tween 8  and  9.  This  boy,  whose  charge  Beethoven 
undertook  with  aU  the  simplicity  and  fervour  of  his 
nature,  though  no  doubt  often  with  much  want  of 
judgment,  was  quite  unworthy  of  his  great  uncle. 
The  charge  altered  Beethoven's  nature,  weaned 
him  from  his  music,  embroiled  him  with  his 
friends,  embittered  his  esdstence  with  the  worry 
of  continued  contentions  and  reiterated  disap- 
pointments^ and  at  last,  directly  or  indirectly, 
brought  the  life  of  the  great  composer  to  an  end 
long  before  its  natural  term. 

On  Christmas  Day,  at  a  concert  in  the  Bedouten 
Saal  for  the  benefit  of  the  Burger  Hospital,  Bee- 
thoven produced  his  new  Overture  and  Meeres- 
■dUe,  and  performed  the  '  Mount  of  Olives.*  As 
an  acknowledgment  for  many  similar  services 
the  municipal  council  had  recently  conferred  upon 
him  the  fieedom  of  the  city — Ekrenburgerthum, 
It  was  the  first  public  title  that  the  great  roturier 
had  received.  He  was  not  even  a  Gapelimeister, 
as  both  ^Mozart  and  Haydn  had  been,  and  his 
advocate  was  actually  forced  to  invent  that  title 
for  him,  to  procure  the  necessary  respect  for  his 
memorials  in  the  lawsuit  which  occupied  so  many 
of  his  years  after  this  date.'  It  is  a  curious 
evidence  of  the  singular  position  he  held  among 
mosicsans.  He  was  afterwards  mdde  a  member 
of  the  Philharmonic  Societies  of  Stockholm  and 
Amsterdam,  and  received  Orders  from  some  of  the 
Goorts  in  exchange  for  his  Mass,  but  the  one 
title  he  valued  was  that  of  Ton-dicJUer — *  Poet 


in  music.'' 

The  resuscitation  of  his  Oratorio  is  perhaps 
oonnfifited  with  a  desire  in  Beethoven's  mind  to 
compose  a  fresh  one.  At  any  rate  he  was  at 
this  time  in  conmiunication  both  with  the  Ton- 
kiinsiler  Societat  and  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musik- 
Freunde  of  Vienna  on  the  subject.  By  the 
latter  body  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  earnest. 
Subject  and  poet  were  left  to  himself,  and  a  pay- 
ment of  300  gold  ducats  was  voted  to  him  for 
the  ose  of  the  oratorio  for  one  year.  The  nego- 
tiatioa  dragged  on  till  1824  and  came  to  nothing, 
fiir  the  same  ostensible  reason,  that  his  second 
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Opera  did,  that  no  good  libretto  was  forth* 
coming.* 

1816  was  a  great  year  for  publication.  The 
Battle  Symphony  in  March;  the  Violin  Sonata 
and  the  Bb  Trio  (op.  96,  97) — both  dedicated  to 
the  Archduke — in  July;  tbe  7th  Symphony — 
dedicated  to  Count  Fries,  with  a  pianoforte 
arrangement,  to  the  Empress  of  Russia;  the 
String  Quartet  in  F  minor  (op.  95) — to  Zmeekall ; 
and  the  beautiful  Liederkreis  (op.  98)  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz ;  all  three  in  December.  These,  with 
the  8th  Symphony  and  three  detached  Songs, 
form  a  list  rivalling,  if  not  surpassing,  that  of 
1809.  The  only  compositions  of  this  year  are 
the  liederkreis  (April),  a  Military  March  in  D, 
'for  the  Grand  Parade*  (Wachtparade),  June  4, 
18x6;'  a  couple  of  songs;  and  a  trifle  in  the 
style  of  a  birthday  cantata  for  Prince  Lobkowitz.* 
This  is  the  date  of  a  strange  temporary  £uicy  for 
Grerman  in  preferenoe  to  Italian  which  took  pos- 
session of  him.  Some  of  his  earlier  pieces  contain 
Grerman  temu,  as  the  Six  Songs,  op.  75,  and  the 
Sonata  81  a.  They  reappear  in  the  Liederkreis 
(op.  98)  and  MerKenstem  (op.  100)  and  come 
to  a  head  in  the  Sonata  op.  loi,  in  which  all  the 
indications  are  given  in  Grennan,  and  the  word 
'Hammerklavier  *  appears  for  'Pianoforte*  in  the 
title.  The  change  is  the  subject  of  two  letters 
to  Steiner.^  He  continued  to  use  the  name 
*  Hammerklavier*  in  the  sonatas  op.  106,  109, 
and  no;  and  there  apparently  this  vemaculiur 
fit  ceased.* 

Beethoven  had  a  violent  dislike  to  his  brother's 
widow,  whom  he  called  the  'Queen  of  Night,* 
and  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  a  person 
of  bad  conduct.  He  therefore  lost  no  time  in 
obtaining  legal  authority  ibr  taking  his  ward 
out  of  her  hands  and  placing  him  with  Gian- 
natasio  del  Bio,  the  head  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution in  Vienna ;  allowing  his  mother  to 
see  him  only  once  a  month.  This  was  done  in 
February  1816,  and  the  arrangement  existed  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  widow 
appears  to  have  appealed  with  success  against  the 
first  decree.  The  cause  had  been  before  the  Land- 
rtchts  court,  on  the  assumption  that  the  van 
in  Beethoven*s  name  indicated  nobility.  This 
the  widow  disputed,  and  on  Beethoven's  being 
examined  on  the  point  he  confirmed  her  argument 
by  pointing  successively  to  his  head  and  hu  heart 
saymg — 'My  nobility  is  here  and  A«re.*  The 
case  was  then  sent  down  to  a  lower  court,  where 
the  magistrate  was  notoriously  inefficient,  and 
the  result  was  to  take  the  child  from  his  uncle 
on  the  ground  that  his  dea&ess  unfitted  him  for 
the  duties  of  a  guardian.  CarFs  affairs  were 
then  put  into  the  hands  of  an  official,  and  all 
that  Beethoven  had  to  do  was  to  pay  for  his 
education.  Against  this  decree  he  entered  an 
appeal  which  was  finally  decided  in  his  favour, 
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but  not  till  Jan.  7, 1820.  Meantime  his  energiei 
veere  taken  np  with  the  contest  and  the  various 
worries  and  quarrels  which  arose  out  of  it,  in- 
volving the  writing  of  a  large  number  of  long  and 
serious  letters.  How  he  struggled  and  suffered 
the  following  entry  in  his  diary  of  the  early  part 
of  1 81 8  will  show:— 'Gott,  Gott,  mein  Hort, 
mein  Fels,  o  mein  AUes,  du  siehst  mein  luneres 
und  weisst  wie  wehe  mir  es  thut  Jemanden 
leiden  machen  miissen  bei  meinem  guten  Werke 
fUr  meinen  theuren  Karl.  0  hore  stets  Unaus- 
sprechlicher,  hore  mich — deinen  ungliicklichen 
ungladdichsten  aller  Sterblichen.*  Between 
the  dates  just  mentioned,  of  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  the  law-suits,  he  completed  no  or^ 
chestnd  music  at  alL  Apart  from  sympathy 
for  a  great  composer  in  distress,  and  annoyance 
at  the  painful  and  undi£;nified  figure  which  he 
so  often  presented,  we  have  indeed  no  reason 
to  complain  of  a  period  which  produced  the 
three  gigantic  Pianoforte  Sonatas,  op.  106,^  op. 
109,'  and  op.  1 10' — ^whlch  were  the  net  product 
of  ihe  period;  but  such  works  produce  no  ade- 
quate remuneration,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  that  during  the  law-suit  he  must 
have  been  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  cheap 
as  education  and  living  were  in  Vienna  at  that 
date.  His  frequent  letters  to  Riee  and  Birchall 
in  London  at  this  time  urging  his  works  on  them 
for  the  English  market  are  enough  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this.  One  result  of  thiese  negotiations 
was  the  purchase  by  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
through  Mr.  Ncate,  under  minute  of  July  11, 
1815,  of  the  MS.  overtures  to  the  'Buins  of 
Athens/  '  King  Stephen '  and  op.  115,  for  75  guin- 
eas. To  make  matters  worse  Prinoe  Lobkowitz 
died  on  Dec.  16,  181 6,  and  with  him — ^notwith- 
standing that  here  too  Beethoven  appealed  to 
the  law — all  benefit  from  that  quarter  ceased. 
His  pension  was  therefore  from  that  date  dimin- 
ished to  about  £110.  The  few  compositions 
attributable  to  this  period  are  an  arrangement 
of  hh  early  C  minor  Trio  (op.  x)  as  a  String 
Quintet  (op.  104) ;  two  sets  of  national  airs  with 
variations  for  l4ano  and  flute  (op.  105  and  107), 
a  few  songs — 'So  oder  so,'  'Abenolied,*  and 
the  Hymn  of  the  Monks  in  'William  Tell'«  in 
memory  of  his  old  friend  Krumpholz,  who  died 
May  a — ^and  others.  None  of  these  can  have 
been  remunerative ;  in  fiftct  some  of  them  were 
certainly  presented  to  the  publishers. 

An  incident  of  this  date  which  gratified  him 
much  was  the  arrival  of  a  piano  from  Broadwoods. 
Mr.  Thomas  Broadwood,  the  then  head  of  the 
house,  had  recently  made  his  acquaintance  in 
Vienna,  and  the  piano  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  the  impression  produced  on  him  by 
Beethoven.  The  Philharmonic  Society  are  some- 
times credited  with  the  gift,  but  no  resolution 
or  minute  to  that  effect  exists  in  their  records. 
The  books  of  the  firm,  however,  show  that  on 
Deo.  37,  1817,  the  grand  piano  No.  7362*  was 
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forwarded  to  Beethoven's  address.  A  letter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  to  him  at  the  same 
time  by  Mr.  Broadwood,  which  was  answ^ed  by 
Beethoven  immediately  on  its  receipt.  His  letter 
has  never  been  printed,  and  is  here  given  exactly 
in  his  own  strai^  French.' 

'A  Monsieur  Monsieur  Thomas  Broadvood  a 
Londres  (en  Angleterre). 

Mon  tr^  cher  Ami  Broadvood  I 
jamais  je  n'eprouvais  pas  un  plus  grand  Plaisir 
de  oe  que  me  causa  votre  Annonce  de  Tairiv^ 
de  oette  Piano,  avec  qui  vous  m*honorez  de  m'en 
hire  present;  je  regarderai  coine  un  Autel,  ou 
je  deposerai  les  plus  belles  offirandee  de  mon 
esprit  au  divine  ApoUon.  Aussitdt  come  je 
reoevrai  votre  Excellent  instrument,  je  vout 
enverrai  d'en  abord  les  Fruits  de  Tinspiratian  des 
premiers  moments,  que  j'y  passerai,  pour  vons 
servir  d*un  souvenir  de  moi  k  vous  mon  trte  cher 
B.,  et  je  ne  souhaits  oe  que,  qu'ils  soient  dignes 
de  votre  instrument. 

Mon  cher  Monsieur  et  ami  recev^  ma  plua 
grande  consideration  de  votre  ami  et  tr^  humble 
serviteur  Louis  van  Beethoven.  Vienne  le  3"* 
du  mois  Fevrier  1818/ 

The  instrument  in  course  of  time  reached^  its 
destination,  was  unpacked  by  Streicher,  and  first 
tried  by  Mr.  Cipriani  Potter,  at  that  time  studying 
in  Vienna.  What  the  result  of  Beethoven's  own 
trial  of  it  was  is  not  known.  At  any  rate  no 
further  conmiunication  from  him  reached  the 
Broadwoods. 

A  correspondence  however  took  place  through 
Ries  with  the  Philharmonic  Society  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  visiting  England.  The  proposal  of  the 
Society  was  that  he  i^ould  come  to  London  for 
the  spring  of  1818,  bringing  two  new  MS.  Sym* 
phonies  to  be  their  property,  and  for  which  they 
were  to  give  the  sum  of  300  guineas.  He  de> 
manded  400, — 150  to  be  in  advance.'  However, 
other  causes  put  an  end  to  the  plan,  and  on  the 
5th  of  the  following  March  he  writes  to  say  that 
health  has  prevented  hb  coming.  He  was  soon 
to  be  effectually  nailed  to  Vienna.  In  the 
summer  of  181 8  the  Archduke '  had  been  appoint- 
ed Archbishop  of  Olmiitz.  Beethoven  was  then 
in  the  middle  of  his  great  Sonata  in  Bb  (op.  106), 
and  of  another  work  more  gigantic  still ;  but  he  at 
once  set  to  work  with  all  his  old  energy  on  a  grand 
Mass  for  the  installation,  which  was  fix^  for 
March  20,  1820.  The  score  was  b^gun  in  the 
autumn  of  181 8,  and  the  composition  went  00 
during  the  following  year,  uninterrupted  by  any 
other  musical  work,  for  the  Bb  Sonata  was  com- 
pleted for  press  by  March  1819,  and  the  only 
other  pieces  attributable  to  that  year  are  a  short 
Canon  for  3  Voices  ('  Gliick  zum  neuen  Jahr'}, 


low  th*  Bms  itftTe.  A  sitter  piano.  No.  TVS,  of  tb«  I 
qoallty,  wis  made  abont  tb«  same  time  for  tbo  PrInoMS  ChartoU*.  aai 
Is  now  at  Claremont.  Tha  number  of  grand  pianoa  (fiall  and  concart 
onlj)  now  (Feb.  isn)  raacbed  by  the  Ann  la21,Ua 

*  Hits  Intarestlnc  aatugraiib  is  In  tbe  poasodon  of  Mr.  JL  IL 
Hotlowajr,  to  whom  I  am  Indebted  for  Its  preaenee  ber«^ 

*  Hie  note  from  Broadwood's  agent  In  Vienna  whldi  aeeempea'sd 
this  letter  shows  that  all  freight  and  ebarges  were  paid  lvthegl^'«' 
(he  piano. 
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and  lo  Variations  of  National  Ain  (op.  107). 
The  Sonata  just  referred  to,  the  greatest  work 
jet  written  for  the  piano,  and  not  unjustiy  com- 
pared with  the  Ninth  Symphony,  belon^d  in  a 
•pedal  sense  to  the  Archduke.  The  first  two 
movements  were  presented  to  him  for '  his  Name- 
day  :  the  whole  work  when  published  was  dedi- 
cated to  him,  and  the  sketch  of  a  piece  for  solo 
and  chorus '  exists  in  which  the  subject  of  the  first 
Allegro  is  set  to  the  words  '  Vivat  Bodolphus.' 
In  addition  the  Archduke  is  said  to  have  been 
able  to  play  the  Sonata.  Beethoven  may  have 
hated  his  *  Dienstschaft/  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  his 
clever,  sympathetic,  imperial  pupil. 

The  summer  and  autumn  of  both  181 8  and  19 
Bpeat  at  Modling.  His  health  at  this  time 
excellent,  and  lus  devotion  to  the  Mass 
extraordinaiy.  Never  had  he  been  known  to 
be  so  entirely  abstracted  from  external  things, 
ao  immersed  in  the  struggle  of  composition. 
Schindler'  has  well  described  a  strange  scene 
vrhieh  oocuired  during  the  elaboration  of  the 
Credo— the  house  deserted  by  the  servants,  and 
denaded  of  every  comfort ;  the  master  shut  into 
his  room,  singing,  shouting,  stamping,  as  if  in 
actual  conflict  of  life  and  death  over  the  fiigue 
'  Et  vitam  venturi' ;  his  sudden  appearance  wild, 
dishevelled,  faint  with  toil  and  24  hours  fitftl 
These  were  indeed  'drangvollen*  Umstanden' — 
wretched  conditions — but  they  are  the  conditions 
which  accompany  the  production  of  great  works. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  letters  *  show 
that  hu  nephew  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts. 
While  at  work  on  this  sublime  portion  of  the 
Mass*  just  mentioned,  he  was  inspired  to  write 
the  beautiful  Sonata  in  £  major  (op.  109),  the 
first  of  that  unequalled  trio  which  terminate  that 
dasa  of  his  compositions. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Installa- 
tion went  by  without  Beethoven's  Mass,  which 
indeed  was  not  completed  till  the  beginning  of 
182a.  He  announces  its  termination  on  Feb. 
27,'  and  the  perfect  copy  of  the  score  was  de- 
liveored  into  his  patrons  hands  on  March  19, 
ezacUy  two  years  after  the  day  for  which  it  was 
projected.  As  the  vast  work  came  to  an  end,  his 
thoughts  reverted  to  his  darling  pianoforte,  and 
the  dates  of  Dec.  25,  1821,  and  Jan.  13,  1822, 
are  affixed  to  the  two  immortal  and  most  affect- 
ing Sonatas,  which  vie  with  each  other  in  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  pathos,  as  they  close  the  roll  of  his 
large  compositions  for  the  instrument  which  he 
so  dearly  loved  and  so  greatiy  ennobled. 

But  neither  Mass  nor  Sonatas  were  sufficient 
lo  absorb  the  energy  of  this  most  energetic  and 
painstaking  of  musicians.  The  climax  of  his 
orchestral  compositions  had  yet  to  be  reached. 
We  have  seen  that  when  engaged  on  his  Isst 
pair  of  Symphonies  in  1812,  Beethoven  contem- 
plated a  third,  for  which  he  had  then  fixed  the 
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key  of  D  minor.  To  this  he  returned  before 
many  years  were  over,  and  it  was  destined  in  the 
end  to  be  the  'Ninth  Symphony.'  The  very 
characteristic  theme  of  the  Scherzo  actually 
occurs  in  the  sketch-books  as  eariy  as  1815,*  as 
the  subject  of  a  *  fugued  piece,*  though  without 
the  rhythm  which  now  ohtfacterises  it.  But  the 
practical  beginning  of  the  Symphony  was  made  in 
181 7,  when  large  portions  of  the  first  movement 
— headed  'Zur  Sinfonie  in  D,'  and  showing  a 
considerable  approach  to  the  work  as  carried  out — 
together  with  a  further  development  of  the  subject 
of  the  Scherzo,  are  found  in  the  sketch-books. 
There  is  also  evidence*  that  the  Finale  was  at  that 
time  intended  to  be  orchestral,  and  that  the  idea 
of  connecting  the  'Hymn  to  Joy*  with  his  9th  Sym- 
phony had  not  at  that  time  occurred  to  Beethoven. 
The  sketches  continue  in  1818,'^  more  or  less 
mixed  up  with  those  for  the  Sonata  in  Bb  ;  and, 
as  if  not  satisfied  with  carrying  on  two  such 
prodigious  works  togetiier,  Beethovoi  has  left  a 
note  giving  the  scheme  of  a  companion  symphony 
which  was  to  be  choral  in  both  the  Adagio  and 
Finale.^  Still,  however,  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  'Ode  to  Joy,*  and  the  text  proposed  in 
the  last  case  is  eodesiasticaL 

We  have  seen  how  1819,  1820,  and  1821  were 
filled  up.  The  summer  and  autumn  of  1822 
were  spent  at  Baden,  and  were  occupied  with 
the  Grand  Overture  in  C  (op.  124),  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Josephstadt  Theatre  at  Vienna, 
whence  it  derives  its  titie  of  *  Weihe  des  Hauses* 
— and  the  arrangement  of  a  March  and  Chorus 
from  the  'Buins  of  Athens'  for  the  same  occa' 
sion,  and  was  followed  by  the  revival  of '  Fidelio ' 
at  the  K&mthnerthor^  theatre  in  November. 
That  the  two  symphonies  were  then  occupying 
his  mind — 'each  different  from  the  other  and 
from  any  of  his  former  ones* — is  evident  firom 
his  conversation  with  Bochlitz  in  July  1822, 
when  that  earnest  critic  submitted  to  him 
Bieitkoprs  proposition  for  music  to  Faust." 
After  tne  revival  of  'Fidelio*  he  resumed  the 
Symphony,  and  here  for  the  first  time  Schiller's 
hymn  appears  in  this  connexion.  Through  the 
summer  of  1823  it  occupied  him  incessantiy,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  extras — ^the  33  Variations 
(op.  120),  which  were  taken  up  almost  as  a 
jeu  cCetprit,  and  being  published  in  June  must 
have  been  completed  some  time  previously,  a 
dozen  'Bagatelles'  for  the  Piano  (op.  119,  1-6, 
and  op.  126),  which  can  be  fixed  to  the  end 
of  1822  and  beginning  of  1823,  and  a  short 
cantata  for  the  birthday  of  Prince  Lobkowits 
(April  13)  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus,  the  auto- 
graph of  which  is  dated  the  evening  previous  to 
the  birthday.^*  He  began  the  summer  at  Hetzen- 
dorf,  but  a  sudden  dislike  to  the  civilities  of  the 
landlord  drove  him  to  forfeit  400  florins  which  he 
had  paid  in  advance,  and  inake  off  to  Baden. 
But  wherever  he  was,  while  at  work  he  was  fully 
absorbed;  insensible  to  sun  and  rain,  to  meals, 
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to  the  difloomforts  of  his  house  and  the  neglect 
of  the  servants,  rushing  in  and  out  without  his 
hat,  and  otherwise  showing  how  completely  his 
great  symphony  had  taken  possession  of.  him. 
Into  the  details  of  the  composition  we  cannot 
here  enter,  farther  than  to  say  that  the  subject  of 
the  Tocal  portion,  and  its  connexion  wiUi  the 
preceding  mstrumental  movements  were  what 
gave  him  most  trouble.  The  story  may  be 
read  in  Schindler  and  Nottebohm,  and  it  is  full 
of  interest  and  instruction.  At  length,  on  Sept. 
5,  writing  from  Baden  to  Ries,  he  announces 
that  'the  copyist  has  finished  the  score  of  the 
Symphony/  but  that  it  is  too  bulky  to  forward 
by  post.  Ries  was  then  in  London,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  a  little  to  mention  that  on 
Nov.  lo.  182a,  the  Philharmonic  Society  passed 
a  resolution  offering  Beethoven  £50  for  a  MS. 
symphony,  to  be  delivered  in  the  March  follow- 
ing. TMs  was  communicated  to  Beethoven  by 
Ries,  and  accepted  by  him  on  Dec.  ao.  The 
money  was  advanced,  and  the  MS.  copy  of  the 
9th  Symphony  in  the  Philharmonic  library  carries 
a  statement  in  his  autograph  that  it  was  '  written 
for  the  societv.'  How  it  came  to  pass  not- 
withstanding this  that  the  score  was  not  received 
by  the  Philharmonic  till  after  its  performance 
in  Vienna,  and  that  when  published  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  are  £Etcts 
difficult  to  reconcile  wit^  Beethoven's  usual  love 
of  fairness  and  justice. 

Notwithstanding  the  announcement  to  Ries 
the  process  of  fin«J  polishing  went  on  for  some 
months  longer.  Shortly  before  he  left  Baden,  on 
Oct.  5,  he  received  a  *  visit  firom  Weber  and  his 
pupil  young  Benedict,  then  in  Vienna  for  the 
production  of  Euryanthe.  The  visit  was  in  con- 
sequence of  a  kind  wish  for  the  success  of  the 
work  expressed  by  Beethoven  to  Haslinger,  and 
was  in  every  way  successful.  In  former  times' 
he  had  spoken  very  depreciatingly  of  Weber,  but 
nnce  the  perusal  of  Fr^ischutz  had  'changed  his 
mind.  No  allusion  was  made  to  Weber^s  youthful 
censures  on  the  4th  and  7th  Symphonies ;  Bee- 
thoven was  cordial  and  even  confidential,  made 
some  interesting  remarks  on  opera  books,  and 
they  parted  mutually  impressed.  He  returned 
to  town  at  the  end  of  October  to  a  lodging  in 
the  Ungergasse,  near  the  Landstrasse  gate,  and 
by  February  1834  began  to  appear  in  the  streets 
again  and  enjoy  his  favourite  occupation  of  peering 
with  his  double  eyeglass  into  the  shop  windows,* 
and  joking  with  his  acquaintances. 

The  publications  of  1833  consist  of  the  Over- 
ture to  the  'Ruins  of  Athens*  (op.  114),  and 
the  * MeeresstiUe'  (op.  11  a),  both  in  February; 
and  the  Sonata  (op.  iii)  in  April. 

The  revival  of  'FideUo'  in  the  previous 
winter  had  inspired  Beethoven  with  the  idea  of 
writing  a  new  Grerman  opera,  and  after  many 
propositions  he  accepted  the  'Melusina*  by  Grill- 
parzer,  a  highly  romantic  piece,  containing  many 
effective  situations,  and  a  comic  servants  part, 
which  took  his  fancy  extremely.    Grillparzer  had 
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many  conferences  with  him,  and  between  the 
two  the  libretto  was  brought  into  practical  shape. 
While  thus  engaged  he  received  a  commission 
from  Count  BriM,  intendant  at  the  Berlin 
Theatre,  for  an  opera  on  his  own  terms.  Bee- 
thoven forwarded  him  the  MS.  of  'Melusina* 
for  his  opinion,  but  on  hearing  that  a  ballet  of 
a  somewhat  similar  character  was  then  being 
played  at  Berlin,  he  at  once  renounced  all  idea 
of  a  Grerman  opera,  and  broke  out  in  abase  of 
the  Grerman  singers  for  their  inferiority  to  the 
Italians,  who  were  then  playing  Rossini  in 
Vienna.  In  fact  this  season  of  1833  had  brought 
the  Rossini  fever  to  its  height,  no  operas  but  his 
were  played.  Beethoven  had  indeed  heard  the 
'Barbiere*  in  i8aa/  and  had  even  promised  to 
write  an  opera  for  the  Italian  company  in  the 
same  style,  a  promise  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  was  never  redeemed.  Like  Mendehsohn 
he  was  in  earnest  in  pursuit  of  an  opera-book, 
but,  like  Mendelssohn,  he  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  one  to  his  mind.  What  he  wanted  he 
told  Breuning  on  his  death-bed — something  to 
interest  and  absorb  him,  but  of  a  moral  and 
elevating  tendency,  of  the  nature  of  '  Les  Deux 
Joum^*  or  '  Die  Vestalin,'  which  he  thoroughly 
approved;  for  dissolute  stories  like  those  cS 
Mozart's  operas  had  no  attraction  for  him,  sod 
he  could  never  be  brought  to  set  them.  After 
his  death  a  whole  bundle  of  libretti  was  foand 
which  he  had  read  and  rejected.* 

But  opera  or  no,  it  was  quite  a  different  thing 
to  find  the  public  so  taken  up  with  Rossini  that  no 
one  oared  for  either  his  Mass  or  his  new  Sym- 
phony.^ He  had  written  early  in  1 8  3  3  to  Prussia, 
France.  Saxony,  Russia,  proposing  a  subscriptian 
for  the  Mass  of  50  ducats  from  the  sovereigns  of 
each  of  those  countries — ^but  the  answers  were 
slow  and  the  subscriptions  did  not  arrive,  and  he 
therefore  made  use  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
him  by  Count  Bruhl  to  propose  the  two  works  to 
him  for  production  at  Berlin.  The  answer  was 
favourable,  and  there  appeared  good  prospect  of 
success.  But  the  disgrace  of  driving  their  great 
composer  to  the  northern  capital  for  the  prodac* 
tion  of  his  last  and  greatest  works  was  too  much 
for  the  music-loving  aristocracy  of  Vienna — and 
an  earnest  memorial  was  drawn  up,  dated  Febniaiy 
1834,  signed  by  the  lichnowskys,*  Fries,  Die- 
trichstein,  Palfy,  and  35  others  of  the  persoia 
principally  concerned  with  music  in  that  city, 
beseeching  him  to  produce  the  Mass  and  Sym- 
phony, and  to  write  a  second  opera,  which  should 
vindicate  the  claim  of  classical  music,  and  show 
that  Germany  could  successfully  compete  with 
Italy.  Such  an  address,  so  strongly  signed,  natu- 
rally gratified  him  extremely.  The  Uieatre  '  sn 
der  Wien'  was  chosen,  and  after  an  amount  of 
bai^ining  and  delay  and  vacillation  which  is 
quite  inaudible — partly  arising  from  the  cupiditY 
of  the  manager,  partly  from  the  extraordinary 
obstinacy  and  suspidousness  of  Beethoven,  from 
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the  regulfttion  of  the  oenBOZBhip,  and  from  the 
difiieultieB  of  the  miuio — but  which  waa  all  in 
time  funnounted  by  the  tact  and  devotion  of 
Lichnowskj,  Schindler,  and  Schuppanzigh,  the 
eoDoert  took  place  in  the  Kamthnerthor  theatre 
oa  lilay  7.^     The  programme  connsted  of  the 
Overture  in  C— 'Weihe  dee  Hauses' — ^the  Kyrie, 
Credo,  Agnus  and  Dona>  of  the  Mass  in  D,  in 
the  form  of  three  hymns/''  and  the  9th  Symphony. 
The  house  was  crowded,  and  the  music,  espe- 
cially the  Symphony,  excited  the  greatest  enthu- 
siaim.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  affecting 
incident  occurred  of  the  deaf  composer  being 
turned  round  by  Mile.  Ungher  that  he  might  see 
the  applause  he  and  his  music  were  evoking. 
But  financially  the  concert  was  a  fiuluro.    The 
uie  of  the  theatre,  including  band  and  chorus, 
cost  1000  florins,  and  the  copying  800  more,  but 
*  the  prices  remained  as  usual,  so  that  the  net 
result  to  Beethoven  was  but  420  florins,  or  under 
£40.   Well  might  he  say  that '  after  six  weeks  of 
such  discussion  he  was  boiled,  stewed,  and  roasted.* 
He  was  profoundly  distressed  at  the  result,  would 
eat  nothing,  and  passed  the  night  in  his  clothes. 
The  concert,  however,  was  repeated  on  the  23rd 
at  noooi,  the  theatre  guaranteeing  Beethoven  500 
florins.   On  the  second  occasion  ail  the  Mass  was 
iuppressed  but  the  Kyrie ;  the  trio  *  Tremate*  and 
sofme  Italian  solos  were  introduced ;  the  Overture 
and  Symphony  remained.    The  result  of  this  was 
a  loss  to  the  management,  and  furnishes  a  curious 
trait  of  Beethoven*s  character.   He  could  not  with- 
out difficulty  be  induced  to  accept  the  guaranteed 
lum,  but  he  invited  Schindler,  Schuppanzigh,  and 
Umlauf  to  dinner,  and  then  accused  them  in  the 
most  furious  nrn^.Tinm'  of  having  combined  to  cheat 
him  over  the  whole  transaction  I    This  broke  up 
the  party;  the  three  faithful  friends  went  off  else- 
vhae,  and  Beethoven  was  left  to  devour  the 
dinner  with  his  nephew.    The  immediate  effect 
of  the  outbreak  was  to  put  an  end  to  a  pro- 
mising negotiation  which  he  was  carrying  on 
with  Neate,  who  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  20,  1823, 
had,  on  the  pari  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
offered  him  300  guineas  and  a  benefit  guaranteed 
at  £500  for  a  visit  to  London  with  a  Symphony 
and  a  Concerto.     The  terms  had  been  accepted, 
and  the  arrangements  for  the  journey  were  in  a 
forward  state ;  and  although  it  is  probably  true 
that  Beethoven*8  attachment  to  his  nephew  was 
too  strong  to  allow  of  his  leaving  him  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  event  just  related  was  the  ostensible  cause. 
Four  days  after  he  was  at  his  beloved  Baden, 
and  craving  for  music  paper.' 

The  sulracriptions  to  the  Mass  had  come  in 
ilowly,  and  in  nine  months  amoimted  only  to  350 
ducats  (£175)  for  seven  copies.*  This  was  too 
dow  to  satid^  the  wishes  01  the  composer.  In- 
deed he  had  for  some  time  past  been  negotiating 
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in  a  much  more  mercantile  style  than  before 
for  the  sale  of  Mass,  S3rniphony,  and  Overture. 
He  offered  them  to  various  publishers.'  It  is  an 
unexpected  trait  in  his  character,  and  one  for 
which  we  may  thank  his  devotion  to  his  nephew, 
to  whom  he  was  now  sacrificing  everything,  that 
he  might  leave  him  well  provided  for.  It  re- 
sulted in  his  dealing  for  the  first  time  with 
Schott,  of  Mayence,  who  purohased  the  Mass  and 
the  Symphony  for  looo  and  600  florins  respect- 
ively on  July  19, 1824.  He  appears  at  this  time 
to  have  taken  generally  a  more  commercial  view 
of  his  position  than  usual,  to  have  been  occupied 
with  plans*  for  new  collected  editions  of  his 
works  (which  however  came  to  nothing),  and 
generally  to  have  shown  an  anxiety  to  make 
money  very  unlike  anything  before  observable 
in  him.  In  such  calculations  he  was  much  as- 
sisted by  a  young  man  named  Carl  Holtz,  a 
government  employ^,  a  good  player  on  the  violin 
and  cello,  a  clever  caricaturist,  a  bon  vivant,^ 
and  generally  a  lively  agreeable  fellow.  Holtz 
obtained  an  eztraontinary  influence  over  Bee- 
thoven. He  drew  him  into  society,  induced  him 
to  be  godfather  to  his  child,  to  appoint  him  his 
biographer,*  and  amongst  other  thm^  to  forsake 
his  usual  sobriety,  and  to  do  that  which  has  been 
absurdly  exaggerated  into  a  devotion  to  drink. 
That  these  commeroial  aims — too  absurd  if  one 
reflects  on  the  simple  unbusinesslike  character  of 
Beethoven  —  and  the  occasional  indulgence  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  did  not  impair  his  in- 
vention or  his  imagination  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  at  this  time  he  composed  his  last  Quar- 
tets, works  which,  though  misunderstood  and 
naturally  unappreciated  at  the  time,  are  now  by 
common  consent  of  those  who  are  able  to  judge 
placed  at  the  head  of  Beethoven's  compositions 
for  individuality,  depth  of  feeling,  and  expres- 
sion. The  relations  with  Kussia,  which  Bee- 
thoven had  originally  cultivated  through  the 
Ck>unt  do  Browne,  and  the  works  dedicated 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Prince  Rasou- 
moffsky,  and  which  had  been  deepened  by  the  per- 
sonal attention  shown  him  in  1 814  by  the  Em- 
press were  now  to  bear  their  full  fruit.  Early  in 
1824  he  received  a  letter  from  Prince  Galitzin, 
a  Russian  nobleman  living  at  Petersburg,  and 
subsequently  others,  requesting  him  to  compose 
three  string  quartets  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Prince 
and  handsomely  paid  for.  The  first  of  these,  that 
in  Eb,  sketched  at  Baden  in  the  autumn  of  1824, 
was  sold  to  Schott  *  in  advance  for  the  sum  of 
50  ducats,  and  was  completed  after  his  return  to 
Vienna  early  in  October.  It  was  first  played  on 
Maroh  6,  1825,  and  published  in  the  following 
Maroh.  With  the  Quartet  Schott  received  the 
Overture  op.  124,  ^e  'Opferlied'  (op.  121), 
and  'Bundeslied'  (op.  122),  an  air  *  An  Chloe* 
(op.  128),  and  II  Bagatelles  (op.  126).  for  which 
lie  paid  the  sum  of  1 30  ducats.    The  Quartet  was 
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played  by  Scliuppanzigh,WeiB8,  Lmke,  and  Holtz, 
and  it  was  a  humorous  idea  of  the  Master^s  to 
make  each  player,  after  so  long  an  interval,  sign 
a  compact  '  pledging  his  honour  to  do  his  best, 
and  vie  with  his  comrades  in  zeal.'  ^ 

The  second  Quartet  was  that  which  now  stands 
third — in  A  minor,  op.  132.  It  was  first  played 
on  Nov.  6,  1825,  and  was  published  on  Sept.  27 
by  Schlesinger.  For  this  he  seems  to  have 
obtained  80  ducats.  In  a  letter  to  Peters  it  is 
mentioned  as  '  a  Quartet,  and  a  grand  one  too.* 

The  third,  in  B  flat  (op.  130),  originally  ended 
with  a  fugue  of  immense  length  and  still  greater 
obscurity,  which  was  afterwards  published  sepa* 
rately  as  op.  133.  It  was  completed  in  1825, 
and  was  played  in  its  first  fonn  on  March  21,  26. 
The  new  finale — so  gay  and  full  of  spirit — was 
written  (at  Artaria's  instance)  in  great  discomfort 
at  his  brother's  house  at  Gneixendorf  on  Nov.  26, 
just  before  leaving  on  the  journey  which  cost  him 
his  life.  It  is  his  last  completed  composition. 
The  Quartet  was  published  by  Artaria,  May  7, 
1827.  The  relations  between  Beethoven  and 
Prince  Galitzin  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that 
Beethoven  is  not  known  to  have  received  the 
promised  payment,  and  that  the  quartets  were 
sold  by  him  to  the  publishers  already  named. 

Beethoven  remained  at  Baden  till  October 
1824.  On  his  return  to  Vienna  his  nephew 
ent^^d  the  University  as  a  student  in  philol<^y. 
The  career  of  this  worthy  mav  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  lines.  He  went  in  for  his  degree  and  was 
plucked,  abandoned  literature  for  trade,  stood 
for  the  necessary  examination  in  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  was  plucked  again ;  in  despair  at- 
tempted to  shoot  nimself,  ai^  failed  even  to  do 
that.  He  was  then,  as  a  suicide,  taken  charge  of 
by  the  police,  and  after  a  time  ordered  out  of  Vienna 
at  a  day's  notice,  and  at  last  joined  the  army." 
And  through  it  all  his  old  unde  clung  to  him 
with  truly  touching  affection.  He,  most  simple- 
minded  (H  men,  could  not  believe  that  any  one 
should  really  not  desire  to  do  his  best ;  and  so  on 
the  least  appearance  of  contrition  or  amendment 
he  forgives  and  embraces  him,  he  bathes  him  in 
tenderness  and  confidence,  only  each  time  to  find 
himself  again  deceived.  The  letters  which  this 
more  than  father  wrote  to  his  unworthy  prodigal 
son  are  most  affecting — ^injudicious  no  doubt,  but 
full  of  tenderness  and  simplicity. 

The  first  few  weeks  of  the  winter  of  1824  were 
occupied  in  scoring  the  E  flat  Quartet,  the  com^ 
position  of  which  had  been  the  work  of  the  sum- 
mer, but  it  was  hardly  complete  before  Beethoven 
was  taken  with  a  severe  illness  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  stomach.*  For  this  he  called  in  Stauden- 
heim,  a  surgeon  of  eminence,  who  however  was 
soon  cashiered  as  too  brusque,  and  replaced  by 
Braunhofer.  The  malady  hung  about  him  till 
his  next  visit  to  the  countxy ;  ajod  its  disappear- 
ance is  commemorated  in  the  camona  di  rin- 
graxiamento  in  modo  lidico  offerta  aUa  divinita 
da  un  guaritOf  which  forms  so  noble  a  feature  in 
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the  A  minor  Quartet.  His  stay  at  Baden  in  1 8  25 
was  of  unusual  length,  lasting  from  May  2  till 
Oct.  15,^  by  which  date  that  Quartet  was  com- 
pletely finished.  It  had  already  been  tried,  strictly 
m  private,  as  early  as  August  at  the  desire  of  the 
publisher,  Beethoven  sitting  dose  to  the  players, 
and  perhaps  profiting  by  the  rehearsal  to  make 
many  alterations;  and  on  Nov.  6  was  played, 
still  in  private  but  to  a  densely  crowded  room,* 
by  Schuppanzigh  and  Linkers  quartet  party. 

The  Bb  Quartet  was  his  next  work,  and  it  was 
first  performed  in  public  by  the'  party  just  men- 
tioned on  March  21,  1826.  The  Pretto  and 
doTiea  tedeeoa*  were  encored,  but  the  Gavatina 
seems  to  have  made  no  impression,  and  the  fugue^ 
which  then  served  as  finale,  was  universally 
condemned.  In  the  case  of  the  fugue  his  judg- 
ment agreed  with  that  of  his  critics ;  it  was  pub- 
lished separately  (op.  133)  and  a  new  finale 
written ;  but  he  did  not  often  give  way  to  the 
judgments  of  his  contemporaries.  'Your  new 
quartet  did  not  please,*  was  one  of  the  bits  of 
news  brought  to  him  on  his  death-bed  by  KHne 
officious  firiend.  '  It  will  please  them  some  day.' 
was  the  answer.^ 

Between  the  date  last-mentioned  and  October 
1826  occurred  the  series  of  disasters  with  young 
Carl  already  alluded  to;  and  the  latter  mon^ 
found  both  uncle  and  nephew  at  Johann  Bee- 
thoven's residence  at  GneixendorL  It  is  a  village 
near  Krems,  on  the  Danube,  about  50  miles  west 
of  Viennai,  and  here  his  brother  had  settled  on  the 
property  {Gut)  which  gave  occasion  to  Ludwig's 
famous  joke  (see  p.  1 72  a).  The  party  must  have 
been  a  curiously  ill-assorted  one.  The  some- 
what pompous  money-loving  QtUtbaiizer ;  his 
wife,  a  common  frivolous  woman  of  questionable 
character;*  the  ne*er-do-weel  nephew,  intenaely 
selfish  and  ready  to  make  game  of  his  uncle  or 
make  love  to  his  aunt ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them 
all  the  great  composer — deal,  untidy,  unpresent- 
able, setting  every  household  rule  and  hoiuehdld 
propriety  at  ^^fiance,  by  turns  entirely  absorbed 
and  pertinaciously  boisterous,  exploding  in  rough 
jokes  and  horse-laughter,  or  bursting  into  sudden 
fury  at  some  absolute  misconception; — such,  a 
group  had  few  elements  of  pennanence  in  it. 
But  nothing  oould  stop  the  wonderful  flovr  of 
Beeihoven*s  thoughte.  In  fact,  music  being  to 
him  the  language  of  his  emotions,  the  more  agi- 
tated he  was  the  more  he  composed,  and  his  veiy 
deafoess,  which  fortunately  must  have  made  him 
insensible  to  much  that  went  on  around  him, 
drove  him  more  completely  into  himself  and  ooon- 
pelled  him  to  listen  to  the  workings  of  his  own 
heart  unalloyed  by  anything  external.  To  his 
deafness  we  no  doubt  mainly  owe  the  very  in- 
dividual and  original  style  of  the  later  Quartets. 
Thanks  to  Miclmel  Kren,*  who  was  engaged  by 
Frau  Johann  to  wait  on  him.  we  can  see  him 
with  our  own  eyes.  '  At  half-past  5  he  was  np 
and  at  his  table,  beating  time  with  hands  and 
feet,  singing,  humming,  and  writing.    At  half- 
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past  7  was  the  family  breakout,  and  directly 
after  it  he  hurried  out  of  doors,  and  would  saun- 
ter about  the  fields,  calling  out,  waving  his 
haadsy  goiDg  now  very  slowly,  then  very  fast, 
and  then  suddenly  standing  still  and  writing  in 
a  kind  of  pocket-book.  At  half-past  1 2  he  came 
into  the  house  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner  he 
went  to  his  own  room  till  3  or  so ;  then  again  in 
the  fields  till  about  sunset,  for  later  than  that  he 
might  not  go  out.  At  half-past  7  was  supper, 
and  then  he  went  to  hia  room,  wrote  till  10, 
and  so  to  bed.* 

Daring  the  last  three  years  he  had  been  com- 
posing incessantly,  and  yet  all  that  he  had  done 
•eemed  to  him  as  nothing — as  a  mere  prelude 
to  what  he  was  yet  to  do.  Ab  Newton  before 
Ills  death  spoke  of  himself  as  '  a  child  picking 
Qp  a  few  flhells  on  the  shore  while  the  great 
ocean  of  truth  lay  undiscovered  before  him,'  so 
does  Beetiioven  in  somewhat  similar  strain  ex- 
press himself  at  the  close  of  hia  life : — *  I  feel  as 
tf  I  had  written  scarcely  more  than  a  few  notes/ ' 
And  again — '  I  hope  still  to  bring  a  few  great 
works  into  the  world,  and  then,  like  an  old  child, 
to  end  my  earthly  course  somewhere  amongst 
good  people.*'  His  wiah,  however,  was  not 
fidfilled;  he  was  to  die  in  harness.  Either 
Mbn  leaving  Vienna  or  immediately  after  it 
he  had  completed  the  C$  minor  Quartet,  and 
Iwlare  the  end  of  October  had  finished  ULother, 
tiiat  in  F,  which  is  dated  with  his  own  hand 
*6neixendorf'  am  30  Oktober,  1826.'  This  is  the 
work  the  finale  of  which  embodies  the  strange 
dialogue  between  Beethoven  and  his  cook, '  Muss 
es  seini — Es  muss  sein,'  and  shows  how  he 
could  rise  from,  the  particular  to  the  universal. 
A  week  or  two  later  and  he  had  written  a  fresh 
finale  to  replace  the  enormously  long  fugue 
which  originally  terminated  the  Bb  Quartet,  and 
dated  it  *Nov.  1826.'  And  this  was  his  last 
work.  By  that  time  the  fine  weather,  of  which 
he  speaks  shortly  after  his  arrival,^  had  departed. 
The  economical  Guttbentzer  had  forbidden  his 
infiim  brother  a  fire  in  his  room,  the  food  was 
not  to  his  taste,  and  he  was  informed  that  for 
both  food  and  lodging  a  charge  would  be  made ; 
io  that  he  determined  to  brave  the  police  and 
retom  with  hia  nephew  to  Vienna  on  Deo.  2. 
The  journey  from  Gneixendorf  to  Krems,  the  post 
town,  is  not  far,^  but  the  close  carriage  could  not 
be  had,  and  Beethoven  was  obliged  to  perform  it 
in  an  open  chaise — the  weather  was  cold  and 
damp,  and  the  result  was  a  violent  cold  in  the 
■toniach,  which  was  the  banning  of  the  end. 
He  took  to  his  bed  on  reaching  the  Schwann* 
qpanieriians.  His  former  physicians,  Braunhofer 
and  Staudenheim,  refused  to  attend  him,  and  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  Dr.  Wawruch  who  had 
been  casually  called  to  him  by  a  billiard-marker 
at  the  rooms  frequented  by  young  Carl  Beethoven. 

>  Utter  ts  Behott.  Sept.  17.  UM. 

*  Uctar  to  WoitlOT.  Vienna.  Oct.  7, 1S2B. 
**IunttQiwueDiloil'a«js  Im  toHaiHnsw.   'TtM  name  Is  aome- 

Ihtac  Ika  the  lMvmkli«  of  u  ulatroe '  (jByi<r<.  No.  883). 
« Utter  to  HuHi«cr,  Oct.  IS. 

*  GneinDdocf  lion  tho  hich  froond  which  iIsm  above  Kreini,2  miles 
tei  anther  It. 


The  cold  had  developed  into  an  inflammation  of 
the  limgs,  and  on  this  dropsy  supervened.  Wa- 
wruch, who  appears  to  have  b^n  a  poor  prac- 
titioner and  a  pompous  pedant,'  drenched  his 
patient  with  herb  decoctions,  but  the  malady 
would  probably  have  ended  fisttally  whatever 
treatment  had  been  adopted.  What  the  poor 
patient  most  required  was  good  nursing  and  com- 
fort, and  this  he  could  not  obtain  till  after  the 
departure  of  his  nephew  for  his  regiment  in  the 
latter  half  of  December.  Then  Schindler  and 
Stephen  Breuning  came  to  his  bedside,  and  from 
this  time  to  the  end  Gerhard  Breuning,  the  son 
of  Stephen,  a  boy  of  eleven,  was  his  constant 
attendant.  He  was  first  tapped  on  Dec.  i8,  then 
again  on  Jan.  8,  and  a  third  time  on  Jan.  28. 
It  was  during  one  of  these  operations  that  on 
seeing  the  water  he  made  the  characteristic 
remark  'Better  firom  my  belly  than  firom  my 
pen.'  The  confidence  both  of  Beethoven  and  his 
friends  in  Wawruch  now  became  much  shaken, 
and  an  application  was  made  to  Mal£atti,  who 
had  attended  him  years  before,  but  like  so  many 
others  had  parted  from  him  in  anger.  It  was 
long  before  Malfatti  would  answer  the  appeal, 
and  even  then  he  would  only  act  in  conjunction 
with  Wawruch.  The  treatment  was  now  changed, 
and  iced  punch  administered  in  large  quantities 
as  a  restorative.  His  faith  in  Malfatti  was  only 
equalled  by  his  disgust  at  Wawruch.  He  would 
watch  for  the  arrival  of  the  former  with  eager- 
ness, and  welcome  him  as  if  he  were  an  angel — 
whereas  when  Wawruch  appeared  he  would  im- 
mediately stop  talking,  turn  his  fSace  to  the  wall 
with  the  exclamation  '  Ach,  der  Esel  I'  and  only 
answer  his  enquiries  in  the  most  grumpy  man- 
ner.^ Under  the  change  Beethoven's  spirits 
greatly  improved,  and  if  permitted  he  would  at 
once  have  begun  to  work.  This  however  was 
forbidden,  and  reading  only  allowed.  Walter 
Scott  was  recommended  him,  and  he  began  'Kenil- 
worth,'*  but  soon  threw  it  down  with  the  ex- 
clamation '  the  man  writes  only  for  money.'  He 
now  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  Schu* 
berts  songs'  for  the  first  time,  and  was  delighted 
with  them — *  Truly  Schubert  has  the  divine  fire,' 
were  his  words.  Handel's  works,  in  40  volumes,** 
a  present  from  Stumpff,  arrived  at  this  date, 
and  were  an  unfailing  source  of  interest  to  him^ 
as  he  lay  in  bed.  A  Uthograph  of  Haydn's  birth- 
place gave  him  the  liveliest  satisfaction;  his 
delight  at  receiving  it,  his  wrath  at  the  mis- 
spelling of  the  name,  and  his  curious  care  in 
paying  for  it^  may  be  read  in  Breuning's  narra- 
tive (pp.  98-100).  During  the  four  months  of  his 
last  illness  he  wrote  and  dictated  many  letters — 
24  are  published,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
length,  and  others  no  doubt  remain  in  MS. 

His  nephew  still  retained  his  hold  on  his  affec- 
tions. A  letter  to  Dr.  ^ach,  his  old  advocate,  of 
Jan.  3,  declares  the  lad  his  sole  heir,  and  commits 

•  Braaninc  90.  f  Ibid.  92. 90. 

•  Schindler  U.  US;  hat  see  hU  letter  in  Moschelei'  L«b«m,  i.  144. 

•  The  'Junge  Nonne/  'Die  Burgschaft,'  'Der  Tkucher/  'KlMum.' 
and  the  Oislan  Bongs  are  mentioned  hy  Schindler.  But  of  these  the 
onlj  one  poblished  before  BeethOTOn's  death  was  the  first. 

w  See  the  Sato  Cataloffoe.  u  Breunh*.  9i. 
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him  to  Bach*8  special  care.  He  was  oontmnally 
tonnented  with  anxiety  as  to  their  future  main- 
tenanoe.  Notwithstanding  Prince  6alitzin*B 
promise,  dated  Nov.  lo/aa,  1826,  no  portion  of 
the  money  due  from  him  on  the  3  Quartets  liad 
yet  been  received.  The  seven  bank  shares  he 
would  not  allow  to  be  touched,  regarding  them 
as  the  property  of  his  nephew.  He  therefore 
wrote  to  his  friends^  in  London,  uiging  the 
Philharmonic  Society  to  carry  out  their  old 
intention  of  giving  a  concert  for  his  benefit. 
The  reply  to  this  was  a  letter  from  Moecheles,' 
dated  March  i,  sending  £100  from  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  on  account  of  the  proceeds  of 
a  concert  shortly  to  be  given.  His  delight  at 
this  response  was  great,  and  his  answer,  dated 
March  18  (forwarding  also  the  metronome  marks 
of  the  9th  Symphony),  is  full  of  warmth  and 
enthusiasm.  Meantime  a  fourth  tapping  had 
taken  place  on  Feb.  27,  and  a  great  disdiaxge 
was  caused  by  his  emotion  at  the  receipt  of  Mos- 
cheles'  letter  on  March  17. 

During  his  illness  he  had  a  few  visitors  be- 
sides Schindler  and  the  two  Breunings,  who  were 
his  daily  attendants,  and  Holtz,  who  came  fre- 
quently. Breuning  mentions  Johann  Beethoven 
and  the  nephew  (in  the  early  part  of  the  time 
only),  Tobias  and  Carl  Haslinger,  Diabelli,  Baron 
Eskeles,  Ranch,  Dolezalek,  Clement.  Strangore 
occasionally  arrived,  amongst  whom  Hummel 
with  his  pupil  Ferdinand  HiUer,  then  a  boy 
of  15,  who  saw*  him  on  March  8,  are  worthy 
of  note.  But  the  friends  of  his  earlier  days — 
Fries,  Erdody,  Ertmann,  Brunswick,  Gleichen- 
stein,  Zmeekall,  Seyfried,  the  Streichers,  Czemy, 
Schuppanzigh,  Ldnke  —  those  who  had  been 
honoured  by  his  dedications,  or  had  rea{>ed  the 
glory  of  producing  his  compositions — wore  either 
dead  or  otherwise  occupied;  at  any  rate  none 
appeared.  The  absence  of  all  trace  of  the  Arch* 
duke  Rudolph  at  this  time,  or  of  any  reference 
to  him  in  the  correspondence  of  the  last  few 
years,  is  very  remarkable. 

Neither  Beethoven  himself  nor  any  of  his 
frifflids  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  death  was 
near.  His  letter  to  Moscheles  of  March  18  is 
full  of  projects,  and  a  conversation  reported  by 
Breuning  (p  97)  shows  that  he  contemplated  a 
tenth  Symphony,  a  Requiem,  Music  to  Faust, 
and  an  instruction  book  for  the  Piano — 'to 
be  something  quite  different  from  that  of  any 
one  else.*  To  Moscheles  he  speaks  of  the  Sym- 
phony as  lyins^  'in  his  desk  fully  sketched,' — 
much  as  Coleridge  used  to  talk  of  works  as  com- 
plete of  which  the  title  pages  only  had  been 
put  on  paper ;  for  nothing  which  can  be  identified 
with  the  description  has  been  found.  Indeed, 
the  time  of  both  projects  and  fulfilment  was  over 
— ^the  night  was  come  in  which  no  man  can  work. 
The  accumulation  of  water  increased  alarmingly, 
the  wounds  inflamed,  lying  became  painful,  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  ^d  was  near.    On  the 


1  F«b.  8  to  Stuinpir ;  Feb.  R  to  Modi«I«  tnd  to  Smart ;  Itorch  C  ta 
•mart ;  and  March  14  to  Moschelei. 
>  8m  th«  aocoaut  Id  Mo^clielM'  LAm,  1.191— 17a 
•  HiUar't  BeaOtowm  ObTU  p.73. 


loth  he  wrote  to  Schott  desiring  the  dedication 
of  the  Cf  minor  Quartet  to  be  altered  in  &voar 
of  Baron  von  Stutterheim,  in  token  of  his  obli- 
gation to  him  as  colonel  of  his  nephew*B  regi- 
ment. On  the  1 8th,  after  dictating  his  letter  to 
Moscheles,  he  settled  the  dedication  of  his  Isst 
Quartet  (in  F,  op.- 135)  to  Johann  Wolfinayer,'  a 
Vienna  merchant  for  whom  he  had  much  respect. 
On  the  following  day  he  spoke  of  writing  to 
Stumpff  and  Smart,  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
linquish the  task  to  Schindler.  PlavdUe  aimd, 
comoedia  Jinita  eat,  said  he  to  his  two  frdthital 
friends,  with  a  touch  of  his  old  good  humour— 
the  play  was  over,  the  lifelong  symphony  ended, 
and  it  was  time  to  draw  the  curtain.  On  the 
23rdy  with  the  help  of  Breuning,  he  added  with 
his  own  hand  a  codicil  to  his  will,  appointiog 
his  nephew  Carl  his  sole  heir,  but  without  power 
over  the  capital  of  the  property  bequeathed. 
Thus  two  of  his  latest  acts  were  inspired  by  his 
nephew.  Several  people  appear  to  have  oome  in 
and  out  during  the  last  few  days  to  look  ootoe 
more  at  the  departing  composer.  Amcmgst  these 
Schubert  is  said  to  have  remained  a  long  time, 
and  to  have  been  recognised  by  Beethoven,  though 
he  failed  to  understand  the  signs  made  by  the 
dying  man.  He  left  the  room  at  length  deeply 
moved.  On  the  24th  Beethoven  received  the 
Sacraments  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  at  about 
one  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  sank 
into  apparent  unconsciousness,  and  a  distresong 
conflict  with  death  began  which  lasted  the  rest 
of  that  day,  the  whole  of  the  next,  and  until  a 
quarter  to  six  on  the  evening  of  the  36th,  the 
constant  convulsive  struggle  and  the  hard  rattle 
in  the  throat  testifying  at  onoe  too  painfully  to 
the  strencfth  of  his  constitution  and  the  &ct  that 
he  was  still  alive.  Stephen  Breuning  and  Schind- 
ler had  gone  to  the  W&hringer  Cemetery  to 
choose  the  spot  for  the  grave ;  the  little  Breuning 
was  away  at  his  lessons;  Johann  Beethoven's 
wife  and  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner  (the  friend  of 
Schubert)  alone  ^  were  in  the  sick  room.  As  the 
evening  closed  in,  at  a  quarter  to  six,  there  came 
a  sudden  storm  of  hail  and  snow,  covering  the 
ground  and  roofs  of  the  Schwarz-spanierplatz, 
and  followed  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  an 
instant  clap  of  thunder.  So  great  was  the 
crash  as  to  rouse  even  the  dying  man.  He 
opened  his  eyes,  clenched  his  fist,  and  shook  it 
in  the  air  above  him.  This  lasted  a  few  Beccnds 
while  the  hail  rushed  down  outside,  and  then  the 
hand  fell,  and  the  great  composer  waa  no  more. 

He  was  56  years  old  on  the  i6th  of  the 
previous  December. 

The  seven  bank  shares  (for  1000  flonna  each) 
were  discovered  the  next  day  after  long  aearch  in 
a  secret  drawer  in  the  writing  desk,  together 
with  the  two  passionate  and  mysterioaa  letters 
so  often  supposed — though  to  all  appearance 
inaccurately — to  be  addressed  to  the  Counless 
Giulietta  Guicciardi. 

The  post  mortem  examination  v^m  made  on 
the  evening  of  the  27th  by  Dr.  Wagner  in  the 
presence  of  Wawruch.      During  the   38th  the 
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body  lay  in  <me  of  the  rooms,  and  *  sketch  ^  of 
the  faoe  was  made  by  Danhauaer. 

The  funeral  took  pLice  on  the  29th  at  3  p.m., 
and  was  attended  by  an  immense  mass  of  people, 
inclading  all  the  musicians  of  the  city.  Erom 
the  house  to  the  Church  of  the  Minorites,  in  the 
Alaergasse  on  the  glacis,  a  procession  was  formed, 
in  wMch  Kenning,  Johann  van  Beethoven,  and 
Mosel,  were  chief  mourners ;  the  cofiSn  was  borne 
by  eight  members  of  the  Opera,  with  Eybler, 
Hummel,  Seyfried,  Kreutzer,  Weigl,  Gyrowetz, 
Ginshacher,  and  Wiirfel,  and  3a  torch  bearers 
— iDoluding  Caemy,  Lablache,  and  Schubert- 
round  it.  A  choir  of  16  men  singers  and  4  trom* 
bones  alternately  sang  and  played  two  Equdli 
of  Beethoven's,  originally  written  for  trombones 
for  All  Souls  Day  during  his  stay  in  Linz,  and 
arranged  to  the  words  of  the  'Miserere*  and 
'Ampiius'  by  Seyfried.  The  crowd  was  'enor- 
mous, soldiers  had  to  be  called  in  to  force  the 
way,  and  it  took  an  hour  and  a  half  to  pass  the 
short  distance  from  the  house  to  the  church. 
¥tom  the  church  the  body  was  taken  in  a  hearse 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  without  music,  to  the 
Wahringer  cemetery,  followed  by  a  long  string 
of  caniagea  and  many  people. 

At  ih»  gate  of  the  cemetery  an  address  by 
Grillparaer  was  recited  by  AnschUtz — who  being 
an  actor  was  not  permitted  to  speak  on  con- 
secrated ground — and  two  poems  by  Gastelli  and 
Schkchta  were  read  and  distributed.  Before 
the  earth  was  filled  in  three  laurel  wreaths  were 
placed  on  the  coffin  by  Hummel.  The  grave  is 
■gainst  the  sooth  wall  of  the  eemetery,  near 
the  middle.  Schubert  is  three  places  off,  and 
Clement  and  Seyfiried  lie  nearly  opposite. 

On  April  3,  the  furniture  and  clothes,  with 
the  pianos  by  Graf  and  Broadwood,  were  sold  by 
auction '  at  tiie  lodgings.  The  same  day  a  solemn 
mass  was  pesfonned  in  the  Ho^farrkirche  of  the 
Augusfemes;  Mozart's  Requiem  was  sung,  La- 
bUdie  not  only  taking  the  bass  part  but  paying 
Barbaja  a  sum  of  200  gulden  for  the  cost  of  the 
singers.  Two  days  later  Cherubim's  Requiem 
was  song  at  the  Karlskirche. 

In  November*  the  sale  of  his  musical  effects 
took  place  by  auction.  Thayer  has  reprinted  the 
catalogue  in  his  VerzeUhniss,  p.  173.  There 
were  50  lots  of  sketch  and  note-books ;  19  auto* 
graphs  of  unpublished  and  73  autographs  of 
published  pieces;  5  MS.  copies  of  published 
pieces ;  40  copies  of  unpublished  works ;  10  sets 
of  MS.  parts ;  1 7  MS.  copies  of  music  by  various 
authon— including  Cherubini's  'Faniska*  and 
Mozart's  '  Zauberflote ' ;  26  lots  of  printed  music ; 
6  of  works  on  music;  i  autograph  symphony 
of  Haydn's ;  a  pianoforte ;  a  medal ;  and  two 
vM^ins.  The  produce  of  the  sale  was  1 193  florins, 
cviously  little*  when  compared  with  tilie  prices 
which  such  treasures  would  fetch  now.  This 
ran,  added  to  the  value  of  the  bank  shares  and 
the  Philharmonic  £100,   made  in  all,  aocord- 

*  Brcadnc.  T3X  AAervrardi  Uthocnphed.  but  now  rare  ovrlnc  to  the 
Mm*  liHtet  bnifcen.         *  aOjGOO,  mn  Breunlnc.         >  BreuulQc  13S. 

*  IhkL  129k  lbs  catalotna  And  yaluatioo  are  datod  AncustlA. 
'Aotopapbs  of  BymphoDtai  fetched  0  florint  each;   Orerturci 
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ing  to  Schindler,'  a  total  of  10,332  florins  (in 
silver),  or  a  little  over  £1000. 

In  course  of  time  the  grave  fell  into  neglect, 
and  in  1863  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musik-freunde 
undertook  to  exhume  and  re-bury*  the  remains 
of  both  Beethoven  and  Schubert.  This  was 
done  on  Oct.  13,  and  Beethoven's  monument  now 
consists  of  a  large  flat  stone  covering  the  grave, 
surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and  headed  by  an 
obelisk  in  stone  bearing  a  lyre,  the  usual  emblems 
of  eternity,  and  the  simple  name  Bbethovin. 

Beethoven's  music  has  been  divided  by  Herr 
Ton  Lenz^  into  three  styles,  and  the  division  has 
evidently  some  justice  in  it,  or  it  would  not  have 
been  so  widely  accepted  as  it  is  even  by  those 
who  differ  about  its  details.  That  the  division 
is  not  chronological  is  evident  from  the  &ct  that 
M.  Lena  includes  the  2nd  Symphony  (op.  36), 
written  in  1802,  in  the  first  period,  while  he 
places  the  Sonatas  op.  26  and  27,  which  were 
completed  a  year  earlier,  and  iJie  3  Sonatas 
op-  3if  which  were  written  in  company  with  the 
2nd  Symphony,  in  the  second  period.  As  far 
as  the  Sonatas  are  concerned  he  ends  the  first 
period  with  op.  22. 

But  we  may  go  fiirther  than  that.  The  first 
movement  of  the  Solo  Sonata  in  Eb  (op.  .7)  and 
the  Finale  of  the  Quartet  in  F,  op.  18,  No.  i, 
contain  examples  of  the  episodes  which  form 
one  of  Beethoven's  main  characteristics,  such  as 
even  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica  can  hardly 
surpass  for  independence  and  originality.  The 
Scherzo  of  Symphony  No.  i  and  the  Scherzo  and 
Finale  of  Symphony  No.  2  contain  passages 
which  would  be  found  original  and  characteristic 
if  met  with  in  the  compositions  of  many  years 
later.  Some  will  find  it  hard  to  place  the 
Quartet  in  F  minor,  which  Mendelssohn  thought 
the  most  Beethoveniah  of  all  Beethoven's  works, 
in  anything  but  the  third  style ;  while  the 
overture  in  C,  op.  124,  written  in  1822,  might 
be  classed  with  the  works  of  an  earlier  period. 
And  yet  on  the  whole  the  division  is  just,  as 
an  expression  of  the  fact  that  Beethoven  was 
always  in  progress ;  and  that,  to  an  extent 
greater  than  any  other  musician,  his  style 
matured  and  altered  as  he  grew  in  life.  He 
began,  as  it  was  natural  and  inevitable  he 
should,  with  the  best  style  of  his  day — the  style 
of  Mozart  and  Haydn;  with  melodies  and 
passages  that  might  be  almost  mistaken  for 
theirs,  with  compositions  apparently  moulded  in 
intention '  on  them.  And  yet  even  during  this 
Mozartian  epoch  we  meet  Mrith  works  or  single 
movem^its  which  are  not  Mozart,  which  Mozart 
perhaps  could  not  have  written,  and  which  very 
fully  reveal  the  future  Beethoven.  Such  are  the 
first  two  movements  of  the  Sonata  in  A  (op.  2), 
the  Sonatas  in  Eb  (op.  7)  and  D  (op.  10,  No.  3) 
and  Bb  (op.  22),  the  Scherzos  of  the  ist  and  2ud 

*  Biogr^hUh  U.  147. 

*  Bee  the  AeUinta$ttft  Danfdiimff  «br  AmyrtAmug  tntd  WieiUr- 
bcitetttmn  dtr  iriiBchen  Rt$i«  von  Dttlhovtm  v»d  SektJbnit  Vienna,  11^631. 

7  Beethoven  et  ms  trols  Stytes.    Fatenbouiv.  liUtt. 

*  Sonata,  op.  in.  No.  1 ;  melody  In  working  out  of  Itt  luoweMea*  of 
Septet :  Adacto  of  op.  91.  No.  1 :  Quintet,  op.  IS. 
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Symphonies  already  mentioned,  and  the  Coda  of 
the  Finale  to  the  2nd  Symphony.  From  ihia 
youthful  period  he  passes  by  the  3  Sonatas 
op.  31 — which  we  have  seen  him  speaking  of 
as  a  change  in  his  style — by  the  Kreutzer 
Sonata  (March,  1803),  by  the  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo in  C  minor,^  and  by  the  Eroica  (1804), 
to  his  mature  period,  a  time  of  extraordinary 
greatness,  full  of  individuality,  character,  and 
humour,  but  still  more  full  of  power  and  mastery 
and  pregnant  strong  sense. 

This  splendid  and  truly  astonishing  period 
contains  the  opera  of  Leonora  -  Fidelio,  with 
its  4  overtures ;-  the  Mass  in  C ;  six  Symphonies, 
from  the  Eroica  to  the  No.  8  inclusive;  the 
overture  to  Coriolan ;  the  Egmont  music ;  the 
Pianoforte  Concertos  in  6  and  £  flat ;  the  Violin 
Concerto;  the  Rassoumofihky  Quartets,  and 
those  in  Eb  and  F  minor ;  the  3  later  P.  F.  Trios ; 
the  Liederkreis;  and  last  not  least,  a  dozen 
Sonatas  for  Piano  solo,  of  which  the  chiefs  are 
the  D  minor  and  the  '  Appassionata,'  though  the 
others  are  closely  akin  and  hardly  inferior. 

From  this  period  of  extraordinary  force  and 
mastery — though  abounding  also  in  beauty  and 
sentiment — ^he  passes  by  a  second  transition  to 
his  third  and  final  style.  This  transition  is 
perhaps  more  obvious  than  the  former.  The 
difference  between  the  9th  Symphony  and  its 
predecessors— not  only  in  dimensions  and  in  the 
use  of  the  chorus,  but  in  elevation  and  sentiment, 
and  in  the  total  impression  produced — is  un- 
mistakable. The  five  Pianoforte  Sonatsfl,  op. 
loi  to  III,  are  perfectly  distinct  from  any  of 
the  earlier  ones,  not  only  in  individuality — for 
all  Beethoven's  works  are  distinct — ^but  in  a 
certain  wistful  yearning,  a  sort  of  sense  of  the 
invisible  and  vision  of  the  infinite,  mingled 
with  their  power.  The  last  Quartets,  op.  137 
to  op.  1 35,  have  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
Sonatas ;  but  they  are  also  longer,  full  of  changes 
of  time,  less  observant  than  before  of  the  tra- 
ditional forms  of  expression,  less  careful  to  make 
obvious  the  links  of  connection,  and  still  more  full 
of  intense  personality  and  of  a  wild  unimprisoned 
spirit.  All  the  sentiment  and  earnestness  of 
Schumann,  all  the  grace  and  individuality  of 
Schubert,  are  there ;  with  an  intensity,  breadth, 
and  completeness,  which  those  masters  might 
perhaps  have  attained  if  they  had  bestowed  the 
time  and  pains  on  their  work  which  Beethoven 
did.  In  this  period  he  passes  from  being  the 
greatest  musician  to  be  a  great  teacher,  and  in 
a  manner  which  no  one  ever  did  before  and 
possibly  no  one  will  ever  do  again,  conveys 
lessons  which  by  their  intense  suggestiveness 
have  almost  the  force  of  moral  teaching.  The 
cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  As  we  have 
seen  in  the  preceding  portion  of  this  sketch  the 
year  1814  was  the  culmiiuiting  period  of  Bee- 
thoven's prosperity.  He  had  produced  his  latest 
and  then  greatest  works  under  such  favourable 
circumstances  as  no  musician  had  before  enjoyed. 
He  had  been  f^ted  and  caressed  by  emperors  and 

>  In  the  Finale  of  thU  work  we  elmoet  lurpilie  the  change  of  style  In 
Ibe  Mt  of  being  made. 


empresses,  and  others  of  the  greatest  of  this 
world's  great;  he  had  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  been  able  to  put  by  money,  and  feel  at  all 
independent  of  daily  labour.  Immediately  on 
tills  came  an  equally  great  and  sudden  reverse—* 
and  that  not  a  mat^ial  reverse  so  much  as  a 
blow  to  his  spirit,  and  a  series  of  misfortunes 
to  mind  and  heart  such  as  left  all  hi^former 
sufferings  far  behind.  His  brother'8^l8atn ;  the 
charge  of  the  nephew;  the  collision  with  the 
widJv  and  with  bis  other  relatives  and  friends ; 
the  law-suits ;  the  attempts  to  form  a  home  of  his 
own,  and  the  domestic  worries  and  wretchedness 
consequent  thereon ;  the  last  stages  of  his  deaf- 
ness ;  the  appearance  of  chronic  bad  health ;  the 
actual  want  of  money — ^all  these  things,  which 
lasted  for  many  years,  formed  a  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  such  as  few  men  have  been 
called  to  traverse,  and  which  must  inevitably 
have  exercised  a  great  influence  on  a  nature  so 
sensitive  and  in  some  respects  so  morbid.  That 
this  fiery  trial  did  not  injure  his  power  of  pro- 
duction is  evident  fr^m  the  list  of  the  great 
works  which  form  the  third  period — ^frt>m  op.  loi 
inclusive.  That  it  altered  the  tone  and  colour 
of  his  utterance  is  equally  evident  from  the  works 
themselves.  'He  passes,'  as  Mr.  Dannreuther 
has  finely  'said,  '  beyond  the  horizon  of  a  mere 
singer  and  poet,  and  touches  upon  the  domain 
of  the  seer  and  the  prophet ;  where,  in  unison  with 
all  genuine  mystics  and  ethical  teachers,  he 
delivers  amessage  of  religious  love  and  redgnationy 
identification  with  the  sufferings  of  all  living 
creatures,  deprecation  of  self,  negation  of  per- 
sonality, release  from  the  world.' 

Beyond  the  individual,  and  peculiar  character 
which  distinguishes  his  works  and  makes  them 
Beethovenish,  as  Haydn's  are  Haydnish  and 
Mozart's  Mozartish,  though  in  a  greater  degree 
because  of  the  stronger  character  of  the  man — 
there  are  definite  peculiarities  in  Beethoven^s 
way  of  working  which  should  be  specified  as 
&r  as  possible.  That  he  was  no  wild  radical, 
altering  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  alteration,  or  in 
the  mere  search  for  originality,  is  evident  frtim 
the  length  of  time  during  which  he  abstained 
frt>m  publishing  or  even  composing  works  of 
pretension,  and  frK>m  the  likeness  which  his 
early  works  possess  to  those  of  his  predeceasorBw 
He  began  naturally  with  the  forms  which  were 
in  use  in  his  days,  and  his  alteration  of  them 
grew  very  gradually  with  the  necessities  of  his 
expression.  The  form  of  the  sonata  is  'the 
transparent  veil  through  which  Beethoven  seems 
to  have  looked  at  all  'music'  And  the  good 
points  of  that  form  he  retained  to  the  last — the 
'  triune*  symmetry  of  exposition,  illustration,  and 
repetition,'  which  that  admirable  method  allowed 
and  enforced — ^but  he  permitted  himself  a  much 
greater  liberty  than  lus  predecessors  had  done 
in  the  relationship  of  the  keys  of  the  different 
movements  and  parts  of  movements,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  the  clauses  and  sections  with 
which  he  built  them  up.     In  other  words,  he 
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leas  bound  by  the  fonns  and  mnrical  roles, 
and  more  swayed  by  the  thought  which  he  had 
to  express,  and  the  directions  which  that  thought 
took  in  his  mind. 

I.  The  range  of  keys  within  which  the  com- 
posers of  sonatas  and  ^mphonies  before  Bee- 
thoren  confined  themselves  was  very  nairow. 
Takii^  the  fint  movement  as  an  example  of  the 
practioe,  the  first  theme  was  of  course  given  out 
in  the  tonic,  and  this,  if  major,  was  ahnost 
invariably  answered  in  due  course  by  a  second 
theme  in  the  'dominant'  or  fifth  above;  for 
instance,  if  the  sonata  was  in  C  the  second 
fnibject  would  be  in  G,  if  in  D  it  would  be  in 
A.  If  the  movement  were  in  minor,  the  answer 
was  in  the  relative  major — G  minor  would  be 
answered  by  Eb,  A  minor  by  Ch,  and  so  on. 
This  is  the  case  19  times  out  of  20  in  the 
sonatas  and  symphonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 
A  ■hnilar  restriction  governed  the  key  of  the 
second  movement.  It  was  usually  in  the  'sub- 
dominant*  or  fifth  below — in  F  if  the  key  of 
the  piece  were  C,  in  Bb  if  the  key  were  F,  and 
so  on.  If  the  piece  were  in  a  minor  key  the 
seoond  movement  was  in  the  third  below.  A 
little  more  latitude  was  allowed  here  than  in  the 
former  case ;  the  subdominant  now  and  then  be- 
came the  dominant,  or,  very  rarely,  the  'mediant' 
or  tlilzd  above ;  and  the  r^tive  major  was  occa- 
■icnally  exchanged  for  the  tonic  major. 

Beethoven,  as  already  remarked,  adopted  very 
different  relations  in  respect  of  the  change  of 
key  from  one  movement  to  another.  Out  of  81 
woriks  in  sonata  form  he  makes  the  transition  to 
the  dondnant  only  3  times ;  to  the  subdominant 
19  times ;  to  the  mediant  or  3rd  above  4  times ; 
and  to  the  submediant  or  3rd  below  30  times. 
From  tonic  major  to  tonic  minor  he  changes  i  a, 
and  from  minor  to  major  8  times.  His  fibvourite 
change  was  evidently  to  the  submediant  or  third 
below — ^that  is  to  say,  to  a  key  less  closely  related 
to  the  tonic  and  more  remote  than  the  usual  key. 
He  makes  it  in  his  first  work  (Op.  i ,  No.  2).  In 
his  Bb  trio  (op.  97)  he  has  it  twice,  and  in  his 
Variations  on  an  original  theme  (op.  34),  each 
of  the  first  5  variations  is  a  third  below  the 


In  the  relation  of  his  first  and  second  subjects 
he  is  more  orthodox.  Out  of  26  of  the  Piano- 
forte Sonatas  the  usual  change  to  the  dominant 
oocoEB  17  times,  to  the  mediant  3,  and  to  the 
rabmediant  3. 

a.  Another  of  his  innovations  had  respect  to 
the  oosmection  of  the  different  subjects  or  clauses. 
His  predecessors  were  in  the  habit  rather  of 
sepsxBting  their  clauses  than  of  connecting  them ; 
anil  this  they  did  by  conventional  passages  of 
entirely  different  character  from  the  melodious 
themes  themselves,  stuffed  in  between  the  themes 
like  so  much  hay  or  paper  for  mere  packing. 
Any  symphony  of  Mozart  or  Haydn  will  give 
examples  of  this,  which  Wagner  ^compares  to 
the  'rattling  of  the  dishes  at  a  royal  feast.' 
Moaeart  also  has  a  way  of  drawing  up  and  pre- 
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senting  arms  before  the  appearance  of  the  seoond 
subject,  which  tends  to  cut  the  movement  up 
into  very  deiinite  portions.  Of  these  tiresome 
and  provoking  intermediate  periods  Beethoven 
got  rid  by  the  use  of  phrases  which  are  either 
parts  of  the  main  theme  or  closely  related  to  it ; 
and  he  thus  gives  his  movements  a  unitjr  and 
consistency  as  if  it  were  an  organic  growu,  and 
not  a  piece  of  work  cunningly  put  together  by 
art  or  man's  device.  How  he  effects  this,  and 
the  very  tentative  and  gradual  way  in  which  he 
does  it,  may  be  seen  in  Symphonies  i  and  2  and 
the  Eroica,  in  which  last  all  trace  of  the  old 
plan  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

3.  The  first  movement  of  Uie  Eroica  supplies 
instances  of  other  innovations  on  the  established 
forms.  Not  only  in  the  '  exposition'  (before  the 
double  bar)  are  other  themes  brought  in  besides 
the  two  main  subjects,  but  in  the  '  illustration,' 
or,  to  use  the  more  oonmion  term,  the  '  working 
out,'  there  is  an  unanticipated  explosion  which, 
to  say  the  leasts  is  entirely  without  precedent, 
followed  by  an  entirely  fresh  episode  as  important 
as  anything  that  has  occurred  before,  and  that 
again  by  a  new  feature  (the  staccato  bass)  which, 
while  it  accompanies  and  reinforces  the  main 
subject,  adds  materially  to  the  interest  of  the 
musia  Again,  in  the  '  repetition '  we  have  not 
only  a  great  departure  from  regular  rule  in  the 
keys  which  the  music  goes  through,  but  we  have 
a  coda  of  no  less  than  140  bars  lovig,  proclaiming 
itself  by  its  opening  as  an  independent  member 
of  the  movement,  and  though  made  almost  entirely 
out  of  previous  material,  yet  quite  differently 
expressed  from  anything  before,  and  full  of  fresh 
meaning.  Now  none  of  these  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  usual  forms  were  made  by  Bee> 
thoven  for  their  own  sake.  They  were  made 
because  he  had  something  to  say  on  his  subject 
which  the  rules  did  not  give  him  time  and  space 
to  say,  and  which  he  could  not  leave  unsaid. 
His  work  is  a  poem  in  which  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  are  the  first  things,  and  the  forms  of 
expression  second  and  subordinate.  Still,  even 
in  his  innovations,  how  careful  he  is  to  keep  as 
near  the  rules  as  possible  t  His  chief  episodes 
occur  in  the  working  out,  where  a  certain  licence 
was  always  lawful ;  and  codas  were  recognised, 
and  had  even,  as  in  Mozart's  'Jupiter,'  been 
turned  to  noble  account.  The  same  characteristics 
are  found  in  the  ninth  Symphony  as  in  the  third, 
only  the  mood  of  mind  being  entirely  different, 
the  mode  of  expression  is  different  too,  but  the 
principle  of  the  perfect  subordination  of  the 
expression  to  the  thought,  while  adhering  as 
closely  to  the  'form'  as  was  consistent  with 
perfect  expression,  is  the  same.  One  or  two 
pieces  of  his  second  period  may  however  be 
named,  in  which  both  thought  and  mode  of 
expression  are  so  entirely  different  from  anything 
before  them,  that  they  stand  quite  by  themselves. 
Such  movements  as  the  opening  Adagio  of  the 
Sonata  in  Gf  minor,  or  the  Con  moto  of  the 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G — in  which  Schumann 
used  to  see  a  picture  of  Orpheus  taming  brute- 
nature —  have   no   prototypes;    they  are   pure 
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creatioxiB,  founded  on  notiiing  previous,  but 
absolutely  new  in  style,  idea,  and  fonn. 

In  the  later  quartets  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  wandered  further  away  from  the  old  paths ; 
the  thought  there  seems  everything  and  the  form 
almost  nothing.  And  this  fkct,  as  much  as  the 
obscurity  and  individuality  of  the  thoughts  them- 
selves and  their  apparent  want  of  connexion  until 
they  have  become  familiar,  is  perhaps  the  cause 
that  these  noble  works  are  so  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  forms,  depend  upon  it,  were  founded 
in  reason  and  nature.  They  grew  through  long 
periods  to  be  what  Haydn  fixed  them  at ;  and 
as  long  as  the  thoughts  of  composers  did  not 
burst  their  limits  they  were  perfect.  Beethoven 
came,  and  he  first  enlarged  and  modified  them, 
adhering  however  to  their  fundamental  principle 
of  recurrence  and  recapitulation,  till  in  the  end, 
withdrawn  more  and  more  into  himself  by  his 
deafness,  he  wrote  down  what  he  felt^  often 
without  thinking  of  the  exigences  of  those  who 
were  to  hear  him.  This  however  only  applies 
to  the  later  Quartets.  The  ninth  Symphony 
and  the  last  Pianoforte  Sonatas  are  as  strictly 
in  form,  and  as  coherent  and  intelligible,  as 
could  be  desired. 

4.  A  striking  instance  of  this  loyalty  is  foand 
in  Beethoven[s  treatment  of  the  *  Introduction.' 
This — a  movement  in  slow  time,  preceding  the 
first  Allegro — forms  part  of  the  original  design  of 
the  overture  by  Lully,  and  is  found  in  nine  out 
of  ten  of  Handel*s  overtures.  Haydn  often  has 
one  in  his  symphonies,  usually  8  to  1 2  bars  long, 
occasionally  as  much  as  20.  Mozart  has  prefixed 
similar  prefaces  to  some  of  his  works,  such  as 
the  Symphony  in  E  flat,  the  Quintet  for  Piano 
and  Wind  instruments,  and  the  fiunous  Quartet 
in  G,  dedicated  to  Haydn.  Beethoven,  besides 
placing  one  before  his  Quintet  for  Piano  and 
Wind  (op.  x6),  which,  as  already  remarked,  is 
like  a  challenge  to  Mozart,  has  one  to  the  Sonata 
Path^tique  and  to  the  fint  Symphony.  In  the 
last  of  these  cases  it  is  12  bars  long.  In  the 
2nd  Symphony  it  expands  to  33  bars  long,  and 
increases  largely  in  development.  But  even  this 
is  a  mere  preface  when  compared  with  the  noble 
and  impressive  movements  which  usher  in  the 
Allegros  of  the  4th  and  7th  Symphonies — long 
and  independent  movements,  the  latter  no  less 
than  So  bars  in  length,  full  of  important  and 
independent  ideas,  and  of  the  grandest  effect. 

In  all  the  instances  mentioned — ^the  Succession 
of  Keys,  the  Episodes,  the  Coda»  the  Introduc- 
tion— Beethoven's  modifications  seem  to  have 
sprung  from  the  fact  of  his  regarding  his  music 
less  as  a  piece  of  technical  peHbrmance  than  his 
predecessors  had  perhaps  done,  and  more  as  the 
expression  of  the  ideas  with  which  his  mind  was 
charged.  The  ideas  were  too  wide  and  too 
various  to  be  contained  in  the  usual  limits,  and 
therefore  the  limits  had  to  be  enlarged.  He 
rep:ards  first  what  he  has  to  say — his  thought — 
and  how  he  shall  convey  and  enforce  and  reiter- 
ate that  thought,  so  as  to  express  it  to  his  hearer 
exactly  as  he  thinks  it,  without  being  careful  to 
find  an  old  formula  in  which  to  couch  it.    Even 


consecutive  fifths  were  no  hindrance  to  him— 
they  gave  the  exact  sound  in  which  he  wished 
to  convey  his  idea  of  the  moment ;  and  therefore 
he  used  them  as  naturally,  as  a  speaker  might 
employ  at  a  particular  juncture,  with  the  best 
effect,  an  expression  usually  quite  inadmissible. 
No  doubt  other  musicians  had  used  similar 
liberties;  but  not  to  the  same  extent,  became 
no  one  before  had  been  gifted  with  so  independent 
and  original  a  nature.  But  in  Beethoven  the 
fisct  was  connected  with  the  peculiar  position  he 
had  taken  in  society,  and  with  the  new  ideM 
which  the  general  movement  of  freedom  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  Frenoh 
Revolution  in  particular,  had  forced  even  into 
such  strongholds  as  the  Austrian  courts.  People 
who  were  the  servants  of  archbishops  and 
princes,  and  moved  about  with  the  rest  of  the 
establishment  in  the  train  of  their  master,  who 
wore  powder  and  pi^ta'l  and  red-heeled  Bhoei» 
and  were  forced  to  wait  in  ante -rooms  and 
regulate  their  conduct  strictly  by  etiquette,  and 
habitually  keep  down  their  passions  under  deco- 
rous rules  and  forms,  could  not  give  their 
thooghts  and  emotions  the  free  and  natural 
vent  which  they  would  have  had  without  the 
perpetual  curb  of  such  restraints  and  the  habits 
they  must  have  engendered.  But  Beethoven, 
like  Mirabeau,  had  '  swallowed  the  formolas'  of 
the  day ;  he  had  thrown  over  etiquette,  sod, 
roturier  as  he  was,  lived  on  absolute  equality  with 
the  best  aristooracy  of  Vienna.  Whi^  he  felt  he 
said,  both  in  society  and  in  his  music,  and  the 
result  is  before  us.  The  great  difference  ii,  ai 
we  have  already  remarked,  that  whereas  in  his 
ordinary  intercourse  he  was  extremely  abrupt  and 
careless  of  effect,  in  his  music  he  was  exactly  the 
reverse ;  painstaking,  laborious,  and  never  satis- 
fied till  he  had  conveyed  his  ideas  in  unmistake- 
able  language. 

5.  The  Scherzo  stands  perhaps  in  a  different 
category  from  the  three  features  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  less  of  a  modification  and  more  of 
a  distinct  new  creation.  The  word  is  met  with 
in  Haydn  and  Mozart,  but  in  a  different  sense  to 
that  in  which  Beethoven  uses  it,  and  apparently 
neither  of  those  masters  have  it  in  a  symphony. 
To  both  of  them  the  third  movement  of  a  sym- 
phony was  a  minuet.  All  that  a  minuet  could 
be  made  they  made  of  it,  but  it  was  never  given 
them  to  go  beyond.  The  minuet  remained  a 
dance  tune  to  the  end  of  its  days,  and  is  so  even 
in  Beethoven's  No.  8  Symphony.  In  fact  Haydn 
actually  lamented  that  he  could  not  make  more 
of  it  than  he  had.  When  discussing  a  rule  of 
Albrechtsberger's  by  which  fourths  were  pio- 
hibited  in  strict  composition,  he  ^said,  'Such 
trifling  is  absurd;  I  wish,  instead,  that  some 
one  would  try  to  compose  a  really  new  minuet. 
This  Beethoven  did.  The  third  movement  of  fail 
first  Symphony  is  what  Haydn  wished  to  *■•«• 
Though  labelled  'menuetto'  it  is  quite  unlike  a 

>Griedi«w.p.ll4.  ^^^ 
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minuet  It  ii  in  &ct  a  scherzo,  and  in  its  little 
dimeonons  is  the  pattern  and  model  of  those 
gigantic  movements  which  in  the  Eroica,  the 
C  minor,  the  No.  7,  and  especially  the  No.  9  of 
the  Symphonies ;  in  the  B  flat  trio ;  in  the  So- 
iiata»  op.  106 ;  and  the  first  of  the  Bassoumoffsky 
Quartets,  are  so  truly  astonishing,  and  so  charao* 
t«ristio  of  their  great  author. 

6.  An  imiovation  of  great  importance  in  the 
Finale,  fcr  which  no  precedent  can  be  found,  was 
the  introduction  of  the  Chorus.  In  the  E^ica 
Symphony  Beethoven  showed  how  a  set  of  or- 
chttteal  variations  could  be  employed  in  a  finale. 
In  the  Choral  Fantasia  again  he  showed  with 
what  effect  a  chorus  could  be  employed  in  the 
Bsme  part  of  the  work.  But  in  the  9th  Sym- 
phonj  he  combined  the  two,  by  using  the  chorus 
in  a  Boooession  of  variations.  Mendelssohn  has 
foOowed  his  example  in  the  'Lobgesang,*  the 
vDcsl  portion  of  which  is  the  last  movement  of  a 
tympixmy ;  but  he  has  not  adopted  the  Y ariation- 
fafiu. 

7.  One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
Beethoven's  muaio  is  the  individual  variety  ot 
each  piece  and  each  movement.  In  the  Sym- 
phames  every  one  of  the  9  first  movements  is 
flottrely  distinct  from  the  other  8,  and  the  same 
of  the  andantes,  scherzos,  and  finales.  Each  is 
based  on  a  distinct  idea,  and  each  leaves  a 
•epeiate  image  and  impression  on  the  mind. 
Aiid  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  majority  of 
the  smaller  works,  of  the  concertos  and  quartets 
sod  pianofivte  trios— certainly  of  the  sonatas,  all 
but  perhaps  a  very  few.  The  themes  and  pas- 
Mges  have  no  fiamily  likeness,  and  have  not  the 
sir  of  having  been  taken  out  of  a  stock  ready 
made,  but  are  bom  for  the  occasion.  He  thus 
nry  rarely  repeats  himself.  The  theme  of  the 
iknr  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  F  minor  and 
the  second  theme  in  the  first  movement  of  the 
Sonata  in  C  (op.  s,  Nos.  i  and  3)  are  adapted 
from  his  eariy  pianoforte  quartets.  The  minuet 
in  the  Septet  is  developed  firom  that  in  the  little 
SonaU  in  G  (op.  49,  No.  2).  The  Turkish 
Hsich  in  the  'Koins  of  Athens'  had  already 
appeared  as  a  theme  for  Variations  in  D  (op. 
7^).  The  theme  of  the  Variations  in  the  Choral 
Fanftisia  is  a  soog  of  his  own,  'Seu&er  eines 
UngeUebten'  (No.  353),  ooinposed  many  yean 
befoe.  The  mdodies  of  two  Contret&nze  (No. 
17a)  are  employed  in  the  Prometheus  music,  and 
one  of  them  is  also  used  in  a  set  of  Variations 
(op.  35)  and  in  the  Finale  to  the  Eroica.  In 
the  Finale  to  the  Choral  Fantasia  there  are  some 
■Hj^t  anticipations  of  the  Finale  to  the  CThoral 
Symphony;  the  Prometheus  music  contains  an 
uticipation  of  the  storm  in  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phflny,  and  the  subject  of  the  Allegretto  to  the 
^th  Symphony  is  found  in  a  humorous  Canon 
(Na,  35(^2) — such  are  all  the  repetitions  that 
^ve  been  detected.  How  far  he  employed  Fo2&s- 
Ueder  and  other  tunes  not  invented  by  himself  is 
not  yet  knovm.  Certain  melodies  in  the  Eroica, 
Pastoral,  and  No.  7  Symphonies,  are  said  to  have 
been  thus  adopted,  but  at  present  it  is  mere 
leucition. 
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This  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  place  for 
noticing  a  prominent  fact  about  his  own  melodies, 
viz.  that  they  often  consist  wholly  or  mainly  of 
consecutive  notes.  This  is  tlft  case  with  some 
of  the  very  finest  themes  he  has  written,  witness 
the  Scherzo  and  Finale  to  the  Choral  Svmphony; 
and  that  to  the  Choral  Fantasia ;  the  slow  move- 
ments of  the  Bb  Trio  and  the  Symphony  in  the 
same  key ;  the  Adagio  to  the  Quartet  op.  127, 
and  many  others. 

8.  In  the  former  part  of  this  sketch  we  have 
mentioned  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
Beethoven  wrote  and  rewrote  until  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  exact  and  most  apt  expression  of 
his  thought.  The  same  extraordinary  care  not 
to  be  mistaken  is  found  in  the  nuances,  or 
marks  of  expression,  with  which  his  works  are 
crowded,  and  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce 
in  such  abundance.  For  instance,  to  compare 
the  'Jupiter'  Symphony — Mozart's  last — with 
Beethoven's  first,  we  shall  find  that  the  violin 
part  of  the  first  half  of  the  opening  A  Uegro  has 
in  the  former  (120  bars  long)  14  marks  of  ex- 
pression, in  the  latter  (95  bars)  42  marks.  The 
Andante  to  Mozart's  Symphony  in  G  minor  has 
38  marks  to  131  bars,  while  that  to  Beethoven's 
No.  2  has  155  marks  to  276  bars.  In  the  later 
works  this  attention  to  nuance  increases.  The 
Allegro  agitato  of  the  Quartet  in  F  minor,  125 
bars  long,  contains  95  marks ;  the  Cavatina  in  the 
Quartet  in  Bb,  66  bars  long,  contains  58  marks. 
It  is  part  of  the  system  of  unwearied  care  and 
attention  by  which  this  great  man,  whose 
genius  was  only  equalled  by  his  assiduity, 
brought  his  works  to  their  actual  perfection,  and 
to  the  certainty  that  they  would  produce  what 
he  himself  calls  il  «uo  proprio  propodo  ejftito^ — 
their  own  special  and  intended  effect.  How 
original  and  splendid  the  effect  of  such  nuanee$ 
can  be  may  be  seen  in  the  Vioa4ie  of  the  No.  7 
Symphony,  where  the  sudden  change  from  jf 
to  pp,  accompanying  an  equally  sudden  plunge 
in  the  melody  and  abrupt  change  in  the  harmony, 
produces  a  wild  romantic  effect  which  once  to 
hear  is  never  to  forget. 

In  addition,  Beethoven  here  and  there  gives 
indications  such  as  the  'Bitte  um  innem  und 
&ussem  fVieden'  at  the  'Dona'  in  the  Mass  in 
D,  the  'beklenmit'  in  the  Cavatina  of  the  Bb 
Quartet,  the  *  Arioso  dolente'  of  Sonata  op.  ixo, 
which  throw  a  very  personal  colour  over  the 
piece.  The  word  '(Jantabile*  has  a  special 
meaning  when  he  employs  it. 

9.  Beethoven  used  Variations  to  a  very  great 
extent.  For  the  Pianoforte,  Solo  and  in  con- 
junction with  other  solo  instruments,  he  has  left 
29  sets,  some  on  original  themes,  some  on  airs 
by  other  composers.  But  besides  these  several 
movements  in  his  Sonatas,  Quartets,  and  Trios 
are  variations,  so  entitled  by  him.  Every  one 
will  remember  those  in  the  Septet,  in  the  '  Harp' 
Quartet,  in  the  Krentzer  Sonata,  in  the  Solo 
Sonata  in  A  flat,  and  in  the  two  late  Sonatas 
in  £  and  C  minor  (op.  109  and  11 1).     Many 
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other  movemeiits  in  the  same  branches  of  com- 
position are  variations,  although  not  so  named. 
The  slow  movements  in  the  Sonata  'appasbionata* 
and  the  op.  io6  are  splendid  instances.  In  the 
Symphonies  the  slow  movements  of  the  C  minor, 
the  Pastoral  and  the  Ninth,  are  magnificent 
examples,  the  last  the  most  splendid  of  all — while 
the  colossal  Finales  of  the  Eroica  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony  are  also  variations,  though  of  a  very 
different  order  firom  the  rest  and  from  each 
other.  Of  the  lowest  and  most  obvious  type  of 
variation,  in  which  the  tune  remains  in  statu 
quo  all  through  the  piece,  with  mere  changes 
of  accompaniment  above,  below,  and  around  it — 
the  Herz-Thalberg  type — the  nearest  approach 
to  be  found  in  Beethoven*s  works,  is  the  5th 
variation  in  op.  26.  His  favourite  plan  is  to 
preserve  the  harmonic  basis  of  the  theme  and 
to  modify  and  embellish  the  melody.  Of  this 
type  he  makes  use  with  astonishing  ease  and 
truly  inexhaustible  originality.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  some  shape  or  other  in  nearly  every  work  of 
his  second  and  third  periods.  It  is  not  his  own 
invention,  for  fine  instances  of  it  exist  in  Mozart 
and  Haydn,  but  no  one  practised  it  with  such 
beauty  and  nobility  as  he  did,  unless  it  be 
Schubert,  who  at  any  rate  approaches  very  near 
him  in  its  use.  Perhaps  the  finest  instance  of 
it  is  in  the  Adagio  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  in 
which  the  melody  is  varied  first  in  common  time 
and  then  in  13-8,  with  a  grace,  beauty,  and 
strength  which  are  quite  unparalleled.  There 
is,  however,  a  'third  kind  of  variation  which  is 
all  Beethoven's  own,  in  which  everything  under- 
goes a  change — ^rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony — 
and  yet  the  individual  theme  remains  clearly 
present.  'Perhaps  one  melodious  step  only  of 
the  subject  is  taken  (op.  109 ;  var.  i  and  5) ; 
perhaps  the  fundamental  progressions  of  the 
harmony  alone  are  retained ;  perhaps  some 
thorough  rhythmical  alteration  is  made,  with 
an  entire  change  of  key,  as  in  the  Poco  AndatUe, 
Finale  of  Eroica;  in  the  Bb  variation  aUa 
mareiot  of  the  Ninth  Symphony;  and  in  many 
of  the  33  Variations.  This  is  no  mere  change 
of  dress  and  decoration,  but  an  actual  creation 
of  something  new  out  of  the  old  germ — we  see 
the  chrysalis  change  into  the  butterfly,  and  we 
know  it  to  be  ihe  same  creature  despite  the 
change.'  'In  no  other  form  than  that  of  the 
Variation,'  continues  Mr.  Dannreuther,  'does 
Beethoven's  creative  power  appear  more  wonder- 
ful, and  its  effect  on  the  art  more  difficult  to 
measure.' 

10.  Of  Fugues  Beethoven  wrote  but  few,  and 
those  near  the  end  of  his  career,  but  he  always 
knew  how  to  introduce  a  fugato  or  bit  of  con- 
trapuatal  work  with  the  happiest  effect.  Witness 
a  passage  in  the  working  out  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  and  another  in 
the  Finale  of  the  same  work ;  or  in  the  middle 
portion  of  the  Allegretto  of  No.  7  ;  or  the  lovely 
counterpoint  for  the  Bassoon  in  the  opening  of 
the  Finale  of  No.  9.    Of  complete  fugues  the 
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only  instrumental  ones  are  the  finale  to  the  3rd 
of  the  Rassoumoffsky  Quartets;  the  finales  to 
the  Cello  Sonata  op.  103,  No.  3,  and  the  Sdo 
SonatM  op.  I  ox,  106,  and  1x0 ;  and  the  enonnous 
movement  in  B  flat  which  originally  formed  the 
termination  to  the  great  String  Quartet  in  the 
same  key.  Of  the  last-named  fugue  one  has  no 
opportunity  of  judging,  as  it  is  never  played ; 
but  of  the  others,  especially  those  in  the  Solo 
Sonatas,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  nothing  in 
the  whole  of  Beethoven's  music  is  associated 
with  a  more  distinct  dramatic  intention,  whether 
it  be,  as  has  been  'suggested,  a  resolution  to 
throw  off  an  affection  which  was  enthralling 
him,  or  some  other  great  mental  effort. 

II.  Beethoven  did  not  originate  'programme 
music,'  for  Bach  left  a  sonata  describing  the 
departure  of  his  brother ;  and  two  symphonies 
are  in  existence  by  Knecht — a  countryman  of 
Beethoven's,  and  a  few  years  his  senior— entitled 
'  Tableau  musical  de  la  nature,'  and  '  La  joie  des 
Bergers  interrompue  par  Torage,'  which  are  not 
only  founded  on  the  same  idea  with  his  Pastorsl 
Symphony,  but  are  'said  to  contain  somewhat 
similu  themes  and  passages.  But»  though  he 
did  not  invent  it^  he  raised  it  at  once  to  a 
higher  level  than  before,  and  his  programme 
pieces  have  exercised  a  great  effect  on  the  art. 
'  When  Beethoven  had  once  opened  the  road,'  ssid 
Mendelssohn,  '  every  one  was  bound  to  follow*; 
and  it  is  probable  that  without  his  example  we 
should  not  have  had  Mendelssohn's  overtures  to 
'Hie  Hebrides'  or  to  the  'Meereestille  und  glvick- 
liche  Fahrt.'  His  works  in  this  line,  omitting  all 
which  did  not  receive  their  titles  from  himseUf 
axe : — ^the  'Sonata  path^tique';  ' La  Malinoooia,* 
an  adagio  in  the  String-quartet,  No.  6 ;  the  'Eroica' 
Symphony;  the  'Pastoral'  ditto ;  the  Battle  of 
Vittoria;  the  Sonata  'Les  Adieux,  1' Absence 
et  le  Betour';  the  movements  in  the  A  minor 
quartet  (op.  133)  entitled  'Ganzona  di  ringrasisr 
mento  in  modo  lidico  offerta  alia  divinita  da  ua 
g^arito,'  and  'Sentendo  nuova  forza';  the  move- 
ment in  the  F  major  quartet  (op.  135)1  e>^^^ 
'Der  schwervefasste  Entschluss — ^Muss  es  sein! 
£s  muss  sein  ;  and  a  Rondo  k  capriccio  for  Piano 
(op.  1 39),  the  MS.  of  which  is  entitled  by  the  com- 
poser '  Die  Wuth  iiber  den  verlomen  Groschen 
ausgetobt  in  einer  Caprice.'  Beyond  these  Bee- 
thoven made  no  acknowledged  attempts  to  depict 
definite  scenes  or  moods  of  mind  in  instrumental 
music.  We  have  already  (p.  1 79a)  quoted  Schind- 
ler's  statement  that  Beethoven  intended  the 
Sonatas  in  op.  14  to  be  a  dialogue  between  two 
lovers,  and  to  represent  the  'entreating  and  re- 
sisting principle';  and  the  Sonata  in  E  minor 
(op.  90)  is  said  to  have  had  direct  reference  to 
the  difficulties  attending  Merits  Lichnowsky'i 
passion  for  the  actress  whom  he  ultimately  mar* 
ried.  The  first  movement  was  to  have  beea 
called  '  Eampf  zwischon  Kopf  und  Hers,'  and 
the  second,  'Conversation  mit  der  Geliebten.' 
But  none  of  these  titles  were  directly  sanctioned 
by  Beethoven  himself.     In  the  prognmme  of 
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the  oonoert  of  Dec.  22,  1808,  at  which  the  Paa- 
tonl  Symphony  was  produced,  he  prefixed  the 
following  words  to  the  description  of  the  Sym- 
phony : — *  Pastoral  Symphonic  :  mehr  Ausdruck 
der  Empfindung  als  Malerei' — 'more  expression 
of  emotions  than  portraitm^/  a  canon  which 
chould  surely  be  taken  as  the  guide  in  interpreting 
all  similar  works  of  his. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  give  the  main 

extenial  characteristics  of  Beethoven*s  music; 

but  the  music  itself,  though  it  resides  in  them,  is 

beyond  and  above  them  all.     '  While  listening/ 

aayi  Mr.  Dannreuther,  '  to  such  works  as  the 

Oyerture  to  Leonora,  the  Sinfonia  Eroica,  or  the 

Ninth  Symphony,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the 

pnMooe  of  something  fiur  wider  and  higher  than 

the  mere  development  of  musical  themes.    The 

execution  in  detail  of  each  movement  and  each 

suooeeding  work  is  modified  more  and  more  with 

the  prevailing  poetic  sentiment.   A  religious  pas- 

noD  and  elevation  are  present  in  the  utterances. 

Hie  mental  and  moral  horizon  of  the  music  grows 

Qpon  08  with  each  renewed  hearing.  The  different 

movements— like  the  different  particles  of  each 

movement  —  have  as  dose  a  connection  with 

<me  Another  as  the  acts  of  a  tragedy,  and  a 

pbsncteristio  si^rnificanoe  to  be  understood  only 

in  relation  to  the  whole;  each  work  is  in  the 

foil  sense  of  the  word  a  revelation.    Beethoven 

tpeaka  a  langua^  no  one  has  spoken  before,  and 

treats  of  things  no  one  has  dreiunt  of  before :  yet 

It  Mems  as  though  he  were  speaking  of  matters 

long  Camiliar,  in  one's  mother  tongue ;  as  though 

he  touched  upon  emotions  one  had  lived  through 

in  some  former  existence.  .  .  .  The  warmth  and 

depth  of  his  ethical  sentiment  is  now  felt  all  the 

world  over,  and  it  wUl  ere  long  be  universally 

Roognised  that  he  has  leavened  and  widened  the 

■phere  of  men*s  emotions  in  a  manner  akin*  to 

that  in  which  the  conceptions  of  great  philo* 

Bophers  and  poets  have  widened  the  sphere  of 

men's  intellectual  activity.'  * 
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Beethoven's  published  works  may  be  summed 
up  as  fallows  :— 

I.   IKSTBUIIBKTAL. 


i  ^rnplMmto-in  CD.  Eb  (Kroh 
m,  Bb.  Galoor.  F O'kMUirml).  A. 
r,  ud  D  mioor  tChonl). 

The  Battle  of  VtUoria;  orertorB 
and  Bmle  to  ProcnetheuBi  orer- 
tare  ud  mode  to  EgmoDt. 

tOrcftnrci— Corfariui;  Leooon 
|i«.l:  Do.  XO.S ;  Do.  No. S ;  Fldelioi 
Kifif  EtepiMi;  Roias  of  Atbeu; 
•^  U5  OUmcDafelez) :  op.  124 
<•  eilte  dee  Hausat. 

ABecralto  In  E^;  Xaititi  from 
Miptte-in  C :  MnitWT  Mereh-in 
*>:  IS Umieto:  M ' deotMha  Tan- 
>•  ;  tt  CootRiiiuo;  Bitter  Bailee 

1  GeaevtofiDr  VioUa  aad  Orchee- 
"»  ta  D:  1  frHiBcat  of  do.  In  G ; 
•MiBomaeeefordo. 

A  Cowenoe  for  Plaao  and  Or^ 
C  Bb,  C  aBlnor;  G, 


»I 


•od  Kb :  1  do.  amnged  from  Vlo- 
linConcerto ;  Rondo  for  do.  In  Bb; 
1  Triple  Coooerto  (op.M) :  1  CbontI 
Fantasia  for  Piano,  Orcheetra,  and 
Chorus. 

Cadenoee  to  Fianoforto    Con- 
oertoa. 


2  OeteU  for  Wind-both  la  Kb. 

1  Septet  for  StringB  and  Wind. 

1  Sestet  for  ditto— in  E  b. 

1  ditto  for  Wind— in  E^. 

8  Qulnteto  for  Strings— In  Bb 
and  0;  1  ditto,  fiicoa  (op.  197);  1 
ditto  arraogad  from  P.  F.  Trio  In 
C  minor. 

16  Quartets  for  Strlngi-ln  F.  O. 
D.  C  minor,  A.  Bb ;  In  F,  E  minor, 
0  tBaaioamoflkkj) ;  in  E  b  (HatHm- 


Indebted  ht  this  part  of  mjrirork  to  fta  admirable 

?''^}^J^-  Duureather  In  MaemOcm'i  Magtuhu  far  Jul7. 187S.  X 
'H^tW'ted  from  It  more  tban  onee,  and  if  1  have  not  done  ao  still 
fuSut^ir  ^SSS?*  **>*  "^^  ^  bi*  remaiks  Is  not  suited  to  tbe  bald 


Q.):  hi  V  minor:  laBb;  InBb; 
in  OS  minor;  in  A  minor;  In  F: 
also  Fugue  In  Bb. 

2  Squall  for  4  Trombones. 

6  l-rios  for  Strings-ln  £  b :  la  O, 
D,  C  minor ;  in  D  (Serenade). 

1  ditto  Strings  and  Flute— In  D 
(Serenade). 

1  ditto  for  Wind. 

3  Duos  for  Wind-In  GL  F,  Bb. 

1  Quintet  for  Piano  and  Wind- 
in  Eb. 

1  Quartet  for  Piano  and  Strings- 
efter  forngoing.  8  ditto  (JoTenlle)— 
InEb.  D.andO. 

8  Trioe  for  Piano  and  Strings— In 
Eb.6,  Cminor;  InD,  sbiinBb; 
In  Bb  (one  moTement) ;  in  sb  Uq- 
▼enlle);  after  Qjmphony  in  D; 
Variations  in  G;  14  ditto  In  Eb. 
1  Trio  for  Piano,  Clar.,  and  Cello  In 
Bb ;  1  ditto  (after  Septet)  in  Eb. 

lOFonatas  for  Piano  and  VfoUn— 
In  t>,  A,  Bb  ;  In  Aminor ;  in  F ;  In 
A  G  minor,  G :  in  A  (Kreutzer) :  In 
G.  1  Bondo  la  G :  13  Variations 
InF. 

0  ditto  for  Piano  and  Oello— In  F, 
O  minor ;  in  A ;  In  C,  D.  IS  Varia- 
tions la  0 1  12  do,  la  Ft  7  do.  In 
Bb. 


I  1  ditto  for  Piano  and  Horn— in  F 
I  7  books  of  VariaUons  for  Piano 
and  Flute. 

1  Boimta  for  Piano,  4  hands— la 
D.  S  Marehee  for  ditto— in  O.Bb. 
D :  8  Variations  in  C  and  6  in  D. 

88  ditto  for  Piano  Solo— in  F  mi- 
nor, A  0;  in  Eb  ;  in  G  minor,  F, 
D ;  In  0  minor  (PathMique) :  in  B, 
G;  InBb;  InAb;  in  Eb,C|  mi- 
nor ;  In  D ;  in  G,  D  minor,  Eb :  la 
6  minor  and  O  (both  small):  la  O 
CVValdsteIn):  in  F;  in  F  minor 
(AppasRlonata) ;  in  F$ ;  in  G (Sona- 
tina); in  Eb  (Adieux,  eta);  in  B 
minor;  in  A;  in  Bb  (op.  106);  in 
E ;  in  Ab  ;  in  C  minor.  In  £p,  F 
minor,  and  D  (early);  in  0  (eear): 
la  G  and  F  (easj). 

Variations  for  ditto,  21  iets-riz. 
6  In  F;  16  in  Eb  (Brolca):  6  in  D 
(Turkish  March):  82  in  G  minor; 
83  tn  C :  IS  in  O  (nsy) ;  and  IS  more 
sets,  containing  144  variattona. 

S  BeU  of  Bagatelles  for  ditto-7. 
11. 6;  4  Rondos  in  0,  O;  tn  A ;  and 
in  G  (k  capricdo);  Fantasia  in  Q 
minor;  8  Preludes;  Polonaise; 
Andante  in  F  (lavori);  Minuet  la 
Eb;6do:lSUndlecs. 


n.  VOOAL. 


8  Hasses-ta  0,  and  D  OBolennU). 

1  Oratorio— '(Thrlstus  am  Oel- 
berge.* 

1  Operas  ndelk).* 

'The  Ruins  of  Athens.*  Arrange- 
ment of  March  and  (>horus  from  do. 

'King  Stephen.' 

S  Patriotic  Finales. 

'  Der  glorreiche  Aogenbl'ck.* 

'Meeresstille  and  glilckllche 
IWirt.' 

*Ab  perildol'  Soprano  and  Or- 
diestra.  Opferiled;  da,  do.,  and 
Choms, 


'  Tremate ';  Trio  irith  Ordiestra. 

BundesUed :  8  Solos,  Chorus,  and 
Wind. 

'  Elegiseher  (3eiang';  4  Voloes  and 
Strings. 

Songs  with  Piano  aect.— S6  and 
IDuet. 

' Gesang  der  M9nche 'j  8  Voices 
nnaec. 

18  Canons. 

7  Booksof  Bngllsh.  Seottih,  Irish. 
Welsh,  and  Italian  Songs  tor  Voices 
Piano,  Violin,  and  Gello, 


All  the  above  are  included  in  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel's  complete  edition,  except  the  Bitter- 
Ballet,  the  Fragment  of  a  Violin  Concerto  in  C, 
and  the  two  Equali  for  Trombones. 

The  Beethoven  literature  is  very  laige.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  mentioning  those  portions 
of  it  which  appear  to  have  real  value  for  the 
investigator. 

I.  His  own  letters.  Of  these  there  are  several 
collections,  (i)  'Briefe  Beethovens'  ^Stuttgart, 
1865),  edited  by  Dr.  Nohl:  contains  411.  (2) 
'83  .  .  .  Original  Briefe  L.  v.  B's  an  den  £hrzher- 
zog  Rudolph/  edited  by  Kochel  (Vienna^  1865). 
(3)  '  Briefe  von  B.  an  Grafin  Erdody  und  Max 
Brauchle/  edited  by  Schone  (Leipzig,  1867). 
The  two  last  were  included  with  many  others 
in  a  further  collection  of  32a  'Neue  Briefe  Bec- 
thovens,'  edited  by  Nohl  (Stuttgart,  1867).  (4) 
Nohl's  first  collection  and  66  of  the  letters  to  the 
Archduke  were  translated  (I  wish  I  could  say 
carefully  translated)  by  Lady  Wallace,  and  pub- 
lished by  Longmans «( 3  vols.  8vo.  1866). 

Other  letters  are  given  by  Thayer  in  his  '  Bee- 
thovens  Leben,'  and  byPohl  in  *Die  Gresellschaft 
der  Musik  Freunde*  (Vienna,  1871),  and  many 
others  exist  in  MS.  in  collections  of  autographs. 

II.  Notices  of  him  by  firiends  and  contempora- 
ries. Many  of  these  must  be  taken  with  reserve, 
as  written  long  after  the  event,  and  with  strong 
bias. 

(i)  By  Seyfried,  as  Anhang  to  his  edition  of 
Beethoven's  '  Studien'  in  Thorough-bass  (Vienna. 
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March  36,  1832) — 144  pages,  contuning  biogra- 
phical sketch,  anecdotes  and  traits,  letters  (in- 
cluded in  Nohl),  three  conversations,  the  sale 
catalogue,  the  music  sung  at  the  funeral,  poems 
and  addresses,  a  catalogue  of  Beethoven's  works^ 
etc. 

(a)  Wegeler  and  Ries,  'Bipgraphische  Notizen,' 
etc.  (Goblenz,  1838),  with  'Nachtrag'  by  Wegeler 
alone  (Coblenz,  1845).  Contains  biography,  let- 
ters, and  a  host  of  anecdotes. 

(3)  Schindler,  'Bipgraphie'  (Mfinster,  1840). 
This  is  the  first  edition  of  Schindler*s  work,  which 
was  translated  into  English  by  Mosoheles,  and 
published  with  many  additions  and  modifications, 
and  with  no  mention  of  Schindler  on  the  title 
page,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  (Colbum,  1841).  It  was 
followed  by  'Beethoven  in  Paris'  (Miinster, 
1842),  an  account  of  the  performance  of  some  of 
the  symphonies  by  the  'Society  des  Concerts,' 
with  various  documents  of  interest ;  by  a  second 
edition  of  the  Biography  (Miinster,  1845) ;  and 
finally  by  a  third  edition  in  two  volumes  (Miinster, 
i860).  This  last  has  been  very  inaccurately 
translated  into  French  by  Sowinski  (Paris,  Gar- 
nier,  1865). 

(4)  G«rhard  von  Breuning, '  Aus  dem  Schwarz- 
spanierhaus'  (Vienna,  1874) — the  recollections 
of  Stephen  von  Breuning's  son,  who  was  1 1  years 
old  when  Beethoven  died,  and  was  much  with 
him  during  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

III.  Smaller  and  more  fragmentary  notices  are 
given  of  him — ^in  1 798  or  99  by  Czemy,  in  PohFs 

'  Jahresbericht  des  Konservatorium in 

Wien'  (Vienna,  1870)  ;  and  in  later  years  by  the 
same  in  Cocks's  'Musical  Miscellany'  (London, 
July  and  Aug.  1852,  Jan.  1853);  in  1809  by 
Beichardt  in  'Vertraute  Briefe'  (Amsterdam, 
1 810) ;  in  1814  by  Spohr  in  his  'Selbstbiographie* 
(Cassel,  i860),  and  by  Tomasohek  in  'Libussa' 
for  1846;  in  1822  by  Bochlits  in  the  A.  M.  Z., 
1828,  p.  10,  printed  in  'Fttr  Ereunde  der  Ton- 
kunst,   vol.  iv.  p.  348  (Leipzig,  1832);  in  1824 

Sby  Mr.  Edward  Schulz]  in  Uie  'Harmonicon,' 
^an.  1824 ;  and  [by  Mrs.  Payne.  Dr.  Bumey*s 
niece,]  in  the  '  J^umonioon,'  Dec.  1825;  in 
1825  by  Rellstab  in  'Ausmeinem  Leben,'  ii.  224. 
Of  later  biographies  must  be  mentioned  that 
of  M.  Fdtis  in  his  '  Biographic  universelle  des 
Musiciens';  of  Wilhelm  von  Lenz^  'Beethoven, 
eine  Kunst-Studie,'  a  Life,  with; an  extended 
critical  and  historical  catalogue  of  the  works; 
and  of  Herr  Ludwig  Nohl,  'Beethovens  Leben,'  of 
which  the  3rd  and  last  volume  was  published  in 
Sept.  1876.  Nohl  is  said  to  be  inaccurate,  and 
he  is  certainly  diffuse,  but  I  for  one  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  various  publications,  the 
information  in  which  can  be  found  nowhere  else. 
The  notes  to  the  biography  contain  a  mass  of 
materials  of  the  greatest  interest.  Last  and  best 
is  the  '  Ludwig  van  Beethovens  Leben*  of  A.  W. 
Thayer  (Berlin,  1866,  72),  of  which  the  3rd  vol. 
b  on  the  eve  of  publication,  and  which,  through 
the  caution,  wide  research,  and  unflagging  industry 
of  its  author  has  already  taken  a  place  £sr  higher 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Amongst  other 
•omxses  of  information  Mr.  Thayer  has  inherited 


the  memoranda  collected  by  the  late  Otto  Jshn, 
who  had  himself  made  some  progress  in  a 
biography  of  Beethoven.  The  corrections  which 
this  able  investigator  has  made  in  many  most 
material  points,  and  the  light  thrown  by  him 
on  passages  hitherto  more  than  obscure,  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  read  his 
work. 

IV.  Of  more  miscellaneous  works  the  following 
must  be  named : — W.  von  Lenz,  '  Beethoven  ei 
ses  trois  Styles'  (Petersbuig,  1852 ;  also  Psrii, 
Laving,  1855) — a  book  wluch,  if  full  of  rhap- 
sody, is  also  full  of  knowledge,  insight,  and  en- 
thusiasm ;  OulibichefF,  '  Beethoven,  ses  critiques 
et  ses  glossateurs,'  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
foregoing  (Paris,  1857)  ;  BerUoz,  'Etude  ana- 
lytique  des  Symphonies  de  Beethoven'  in  his 
'Voyage  musical,*  vol.  i.  (Paris,  1844);  Otto 
Jahn,  three  papers  in  his  '  Gesammelte  Au&stse' 
(Leipzig,  1806),  viz.  'Leonore  oder  Fidelio,'  'B. 
im  Malkasten,'  and  'B.  und  die  Ausgaben  seiner 
Werke ' ;  K.  Wagner,  '  Beethoven '  (Leipsg, 
1870);  Marx,  'B.'s  Leben  und  Schaffen,  3nl 
edition  (Berlin,  1875) ;  AotenmiisBige  Darstellniig 
der  Ausgrabung  und  Wiederbeiaetzung  der  ir- 
dischen  Reete  von  Beethoven  und  Schubert 
(Vienna,  1863);  Nohl,  'Beethovens  Brevier' 
(Leipzig,  1870),  a  collection  of  passages  in  his 
fiivourite  authors  extracted  or  marked  by  Bee- 
thoven ;  'Die  Beethoven  Feier '  (Vienna,  1871^ 
containing  amongst  other  things  Beethoven*i 
diary  from  181 2  to  1818.  The  analytical  pro- 
grammes of  Beethoven's  sonatas  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Davison,  prepared  to  accompany  Mr.  Charles 
Hallo's  performance  in  1861,  are  full  of  interest. 

V.  We  now  arrive  at  another  class  of  works  of 
more  importance  than  any  yet  mentioned,  except 
perhaps  the  letters,  and  absolutely  indispenssble 
to  those  who  wish  to  investigate  Beethoven's 
music  chronologically,  viz.  the  catalogues^  sod 
reprints  of  the  sketch-books. 

Catalogues  of  Beethoven's  works  were  attempted 
by  Artaria,  Hofineister,  and  Cranz,  but  the  fint 
one  worthy  of  the  subject  was  issued  by  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel  in  1851— 'Thematisches  Verzeichniss,' 
etc.,  large  8vo.,  167  pp.  The  second  edition  of 
this,  edited  and  enriched  with  copious  notes, 
remarks,  appendices,  indexes,  etc.  by  Mr.  G. 
Nottebohm  (Leipzig,  1868,  pp.  1-220),  lesves 
little  to  be  desired.  It  is  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  opus  numbers  of  the  pieces — ^where  tliey 
are  numbered — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the  order  of 
publication.  A  catalogue  from  a  different  point 
of  view — in  the  order  of  the  production  of  the 
works,  and  embracing  those  unpublished  ts 
well  as  published,  was  issued  by  Mr.  Thayer, 
as  a  precursor,  or  mimoire  pour  tervir,^  to  his 
'  Biography,'  viz.  '  Chronologisches  Verxeichniss,' 
etc.  (Berlin,  1865).  I*  ^  difficult  to  ove^ 
estimate  the  value  of  this  unpretending  ^^ 
which  contMns  a  vast  amount  of  information  not 
only  before  inaccessible,  but  unknown  to  studeoia. 
It  was  followed  by  a  work  of  equal  inte««et-- 
'Ein  Skizzenbuch  von  B.,'  etc.,  the  reprint  d 
one  of  Beethoven's  sketch-books,  with  sodt  oooi- 
mentary  as  is  necessary  fully  to  elucidate  it 
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Tbis  was  edited  by  Mr.  Nottobohm,  and  was 
fooceeded  in  1 869  by  the  oomnienoement  of  a  seriee 
of  articles  in  the '  Allgemeine  mttsik.  Zeitung '  on 
▼ariona  points  in  B^thoven's  warks,  examined 
and  dnadated  chiefly  through  his  sketch-books, 
and  printed  with  copious  quotations,  the  whole 
throwing  a  most  interesting  light  on  his  method 
of  working.  These  papers  were  collected  and  re- 
pnUished  as  'Beethoveniana'  (Leipzig,  1872).  A 
farther  series,  entitled  '  Nene  Beethoveniana,*  by 
the  same  inde&tigable  explorer  is  now  (1878) 
being  published  in  the  'Musikalisches  Woohen- 
blati.' .  The  amount  of  new  and  important  infor- 
malaott  on  BeetfaoYen*s  music  fumiahed  by  these 
two  series  no  one  can  tell  who  has  not  studied 
them.  They  are  indispensable  for  all  students 
of  the  subject.  Mr.  Nottebohm  has  published  a 
new  edition  of  'Beethoven's  Studien,'  in  which 
many  mistakes  in  Seyfined*8  edition  are  corrected 
and  much  additional  information  (fiven,  such  as 
no  one  who  has  not  the  peculiar  luiowledge  pes- 
~  by  Mr.  Nottebohm  would  be  competent  to 

[G.] 

BEFFABA,  Louis  Vraxooib,  bom  at  Nonan- 
eonrt,  Aug.  23,  1751;  nom  1792  to  1816 
OommiaBaire  de  Police  in  Paris,  where  he  died 
Feb.  2,  1838.  Benowned  for  his  collection  of 
docaments  on  the  Paris  operas,  which  were  un- 
fiortonately  consumed  at  the  burning  of  the  H6tel 
de  ViUe  during  the  Commune  in  1871.  For  com- 
pleteneas  and  genuineness  the  collection  could  not 
be  anrpaased,  and  its  loss  is  irreparable.     [F.  G.] 

BEGGAR'S  OPERA,  Teh.  A  celebrated 
piece,  written  in  1727  by  John  Gray,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  instigated  to  its  production  by 
a  feeling  of  annoyance  at  having  been  offered  a 
oomt  appointment  which  he  regarded  as  beneath 
him.  It  is  also  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
an  observation  of  Swift*s  to  its  author,  that  '  a 
Newgate  pastoral  might  make  an  odd  pretty 
sort  of  thing.'  Undsr  the  thin  veil  of  ex- 
poaiiig  the  vices  of  highwaymen,  pickpockets, 
^  aolers,  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  their  con- 
iederates  and  associates,  it  bristleB  with  keen* 
weU-painted  satire  on  the  corrupt  and  venal 
politicians  and  courtiers  of  the  day,  and  of  the 
ptwvsilingfiuthionable  entertainment — the  Italian 
openL  It  has  been  denied  that  there  is  any 
raliarenoe  to  the  latter,  because  the  style  of  the 
nuiaie  of  Italian  operas  is  not  burlesqued,  but 
die  fact  is  apparent  firom  the  introductory  dialogue 
between  the  Beggar  (the  assumed  author  of  the 
and  the  Player,  in  which  the  former  is 
to  say, '  I  have  introduc'd  the  similes  that 
in  all  your  celebrated  operas ;  the  Swallow, 
the  Mothy  the  Bee,  the  Ship,  the  Flower,  eto. 
Beaodes,  I  have  a  prison  scene,  which  the  ladies 
always  reckon  charmingly  pathetick.  As  to  the 
parts  I  have  observed  such  a  nice  impartiality 
to  oinr  two  ladies,  that  it  is  impossible  for  either 
of  them  to  take  offence.'  The  allusion  in  the 
last  senteooe  to  the  deadly  feud  between  Guzzoni 
aod  Faustina,  which  in  1727  divided  the  fashion- 
abla  world  into  two  violently  hostile  fictions,  is 
■o  palpable  as  to  cause  surprise  at  its  having 
overiooked.    'The  Beggar's  Opera' was  first 
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offered  to  Oolley  Gibber  for  Druiy  Lane  Theatre, 
but  being  rejected  by  him  was  accepted  by  John 
Rich,  and  brought  out  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Theatre,  Jan.  29,  1727-28.  Its  success  was 
decisive:  it  was  performed  sixty-two  nights 
(not  consecutive)  during  the  season,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  played  all  over  England,  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  even  in  Minorca.  By 
the  time  it  had  reached  its  thirty-sixth  re- 
presentation Rich  had  netted  nearly  £4000, 
whilst  Gray's  four  'author's  nights'  had  produced 
him  £693  13a.  6d.;  whence  it  was  said  that  it 
had  made  G^y  rich  and  Rich  gay.  The  songs 
were  all  written  either  to  ballad  tunes  (English 
and  Scotch,  some  of  considerable  antiquity),  or 
the  tunes  of  the  most  popular  songs  of  the  day. 
These  tunes,  sixty-nine  m  number,  were  arranged 
and  scored  by  Dr.  Pepusch,  who  also  oompMed 
an  overture  for  the  piece.  They  were  chosen 
with  great  judgment,  and  to  them  its  remark- 
able success  was  in  a  great  degree  attributable. 
The  rage  for  'The  Be^^ar's  Opera'  shewed  itself 
in  its  scenes  and  songs  appearing  on  fans  and 
screens,  in  the  attire  of  Lavinia  Fenton  (the  per- 
former of  Polly)  becoming  the  pattern  for  that  of 
ladies  of  fashion,  and  in  the  temporary  desertion 
of  the  Italian  Opera.  Hogarth  pnbliuied  an  en- 
graving representing  a  scene  in  Act  II.  Some 
of  the  songs  were  said  to  have  received  finishing 
touches  firam  the  hand  of  Pope.  The  success 
of  'The  Beggar's  Opera'  led  to  the  production 
of  a  host  of  other  pieces  with  songs  written  to 
ballad  tunes,  and  thence  denominated  Ballad- 
Operas.    [Enqlish  0F£RA.]  [W.  H.  H.] 

BEGNIS,  G1U8EFFB  DB,  bom  at  Lugo,  in  the 
Papal  States,  1793,  sang  soprano  in  £e  chapel 
at  Lugo  till  he  was  nearly  fifteen,  when  his 
voice  broke.  Thinking  it  would  never  retun, 
and  having  a  strong  tasto  for  comedy,  he  took 
lessons  of  Mandini,  a  celebrated  ItaUan  actor ; 
but,  his  fiither  bdng  opposed  to  this  course,  he 
began  to  study  music  again  under  Saraceni  the 
composer,  the  brother  of  Madame  Morandi.  He 
made  his  first  operatic  appearance  in  the  carnival 
of  1813  as  primo  buffo  in  Paved's  'Maroo 
Antonio'  at  Modena,  and  was  most  successful. 
He  next  went  to  ForU  and  Rimini,  and  returned 
to  Modena.  In  the  following  carnival  he  sang 
at  Siena,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Teatro  degU 
Academici  Rozzi,  as  Pazso  in  Paer's  'Agnese,' 
and  as  Selim  in  the  'Turco  in  Italia'  of  lUissini, 
and  was  enthusiastically  applauded  in  both.  He 
next  appeared  at  Ferrara,  Badia>  and  Trieste. 
In  the  carnival  of  1815  he  was  at  Gesena,  and 
particularly  brilliant  in  Fioravanti's  '  Bello  piaoe 
a  tutti,'  in  which  he  imitated  with  his  falsetto 
the  celebrated  Pacchierotti.  He  now  sang  at 
various  theatres  until  the  carnival  of  1816,  at 
Milan,  where  he  was  laid  up  for  three  months,  and 
unable  to  sing.  On  his  recovery  he  proceeded  to 
Parma^  where  his  success  was  more  brilliant  than 
ever;  then  to  Modena  and  Bdogna.  Here  he 
played  suocessfully  in  Paer's  'Agnese,'  which 
had  been  tried  twice  before  there  without  success. 
The  piece  was  chosen  for  the  benefit  of  Signora 
Ronzi,  who  was  engaged  there.    Shortly  after, 
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she  WM  nuunied  to  Be  BegniB,  who  was  admitted 
to  the  Fhilharmonio  Academy  of  Bologna  at  the 
same  time.  They  were,  however,  separated  for 
a  time,  Be  Begnis  being  engaged  to  sing  at 
Bome,  and  Bonzi  at  Grenoa.  They  met  again 
at  Florenoe,  1817,  and  performed  together  at 
Vioenza  and  Verona.  Bossini  engaged  them 
for  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  at  Pesaro. 
Jn  1819  they  made  their  debuU  at  Paris  with 
great  sacoess;  and  in  1822  appeared  in  London 
in  the  '  Turoo  in  Italia,*  where  he  was  considered 
an  excellent  comic  actor  and  singer.  In  1823  he 
had  the  direction,  with  his  wife,  of  the  operas  at 
Bath ;  and  he  was  again  engaged  for  the  operatic 
season  of  1824.     He  died  Aug.  1849.      [J.  M.] 

BEGNIS,  SiOKOBA  RoNZi  db,  the  wife  of  the 
above,  was  possibly  the  yoong  girl,  daudina 
Bonzi,  bom  at  Paris,  Jan.  11,  1800,  of  whom 
there  is  still  a  record  at  the  Conserratoire  in  that 
city,  that  she  was  admitted  to  a  singing  class 
March  9,  1809.  However  this  may  be,  nothing 
more  is  known  of  her  mitil  her  marriage  with  De 
Begnis  at  Bologna^  1816.  In  1819  she  made  her 
first  appearance  at  Paris^  having  sung  at  most  of 
the  principal  Italian  operas,  and  for  Bossini  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  at  Pesaio  in 
1818.  The  Parisians  thought  her  weak,  especially 
as  Bosina;  but  they  admit  that  Bonna  Anna 
was  never  so  well  sung  there  by  any  one  else 
before  Sontag  undertook  it  in  1828.  It  must  be 
said  that  she  received  some  instruction  in  the 
part  from  Garat,  and  that  she  profited  by  his 
lessons.  In  1822  she  came  with  her  husband 
to  London,  where  her  voice  and  style  steadily 
improved.  '  She  made  her  first  appearance,'  sa3r8 
Lord  Mount-Bdgecumbe,  'in  the  Turoo  in  Italia, 
and  acted  in  it  delightfully.  With  a  pretty  face 
and  pleasing  oountenance,  she  had  a  voice  of 
great  sweetness  and  flexibility,  which  she  man- 
aged  with  considerable  skill  and  taste.  She  de- 
cidedly excelled  in  oomio  parts  :  indeed,  I  have 
rarely  seen  a  better  buffa.*  In  1824  she  was 
eclipsed  by  the  arrival  of  Pasta.  In  1825  she 
shared  with  Madame  Vestris  the  principal  parts 
in  the  comic  operas  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
the  temporary  retreat  of  the  company ;  but,  soon 
after  the  return  of  Pasta,  she  fell  ill  and  totally 
lost  her  voice,  was  obliged  to  throw  up  her  en- 
gagement,  and  returned  to  Italy.  Her  death 
*  was  announced  in  the  '  Sunday  Times,'  July  3, 
1853.  [J.  M.] 

BEGBEZ,  PiKBBB  loNACB,  bom  at  Namur 
Bee.  23,  1 783.  At  the  age  of  six  he  sang  in  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Aubin.  After  some 
years  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  received  in  a 
violin-class  at  the  Conservatoire,  the  17th  Flor^al, 
An  xii.  (1804).  He  was  at  the  same  time  en- 
gaged in  the  orchestra  of  the  Op^ra,  then  under 
the  direction  of  Grasset.  Finding,  however, 
that  he  possessed  a  fine  tenor  voice,  he  soon 
threw  aside  the  violin,  and  studied  singing  under 
Garaty  from  October  1806.  In  1814  he  carried 
ofif  the  first  prize  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  in 
1815  he  made  his  first  i^pearance  at  the  opera 
in  Gluck's  '  Annide,'  which  he  followed  with  the 
principal  parts  of  *  Les  Bayaderes'  and  *Ana- 
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cr^on.'  About  the  end  of  the  same  year  be  was 
engaged  for  the  London  Opera  House,  where  be 
remained  a  permanent  member  of  the  company 
at  the  King's  Theatre  till  1822,  when  he  retired 
from  the  boards,  and  devoted  himself  to  teaching 
and  singing  in  concerts.  He  had  a  beautiful  voice, 
and  goMl  French  style.  He  died  Bee.  1863.  fJ-M.] 

BEIBEN  NEFFEN.  BIE,  or  Bkb  Okkrl 
AUS  Boston.  An  opera  in  three  acts,  contain- 
ing overture  and  14  numbers,  for  voices  and 
orchestra,  the  words  by  Br.  Caspar,  the  music 
by  Mendelssohn,  1822. 

BEIBEN  PABAGOGEN,  BIE.  An  opoa 
in  one  act,  containing  overture  and  1 2  numben, 
for  voices  and  orchestea ;  the  words  by  Br.  Caspar, 
the  music  by  Mendelssohn,  1821.  like  the  pre- 
ceding this  opera  was  only  performed  at  the  MeO' 
delssohn's  house.  Both  are  still  in  MS.,  and 
the  autographs  are  in  the  BibHothek  at  Berlin. 

BEKLEMMT,  i.€.  heavy  at  the  hearty  op- 
pressed. A  word  wluch  Beethoven  has  attached 
to  the  middle  section  of  the  Cavatina  in  his 
Quartet  in  B  flat  (op.  13c),  where  he  modulatei 
into  C  flat;  and  where  the  choked  and  broken 
accents  of  the  first  violin  fully  bear  out  the  ex- 
pression. None  of  the  old  copies  of  the  quaiiet 
give  this  interesting  personal  note  of  the  com* 
poser's.  It  first  appeared  in  Breitkopf  k  Hartd's 
complete  edition.  Correctly  the  word  would  be 
heU^ymmenf  but  in  words  as  in  music  Beethoven 
is  always  original  and  always  right.  [6.] 

BELCKE,  Fbudbioh  August,  a  oelebnted 
trombone-player,  son  of  the  town  musician  at 
Lucka  in  Saxony,  and  bom  May  27,  1795.  Hie 
boy  at  an  early  age  showed  a  fondness  for  brass 
instruments,  and  was  a  good  horn-player  before 
he  took  up  the  trombone,  on  which  he  soon 
reached  a  pitch  of  excellence  before  unknown. 
He  first  joined  the  Grewandhaus  orchestra 
in  Leipsic,  and  then  obtained  a  permanent 
post  in  the  royal  band  at  Berlin.  Frequent 
tours  made  him  widely  known.  In  1838  he 
left  the  Berlin  band  of  his  own  accord  and 
retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he  died  Dee. 
10,  1874.  By  trombone-players  his  compositiaDi 
are  w^  known  and  highly  valued.  He  it  is  of 
whom  Schumann  pleitsantly  says,  in  his  essay  on 
'The  Comic  in  Music'  (Ges.  Schriften,  L  185X 
'There  is  a  phrase  in  the  finale  of  BeethoTen's 
eighth  symphony  which  always  makes  the  meoi- 
b^  of  a  well-known  orchestra  laugh,  because 
they  insist  upon  it  that  in  this  fisrure  they  hesr 
mi  •  '^m  ^^  the  name  of  Belcke,  one  of  the 
^     IJ      ^-  best  of  their  number.'      [A.  M.] 

BELISARIO,  Italian  opera  in  three  ads, 
libretto  and  music  by  Bonizetti.  Produced  at 
Venice,  Feb.  7,  1836 ;  in  London,  at  the  King'e 
Theatre,  April  i,  1837;  and  at  Paris,  ThOtre 
des  Italiens,  Oct.  24,  1843. 

BELL  (Fr.  pavilion).  The  everted  opening 
in  which  most  wind  instruments  terminate; 
especially  those  made  of  brass.  It  undoubtedly 
adds  to  the  power  of  the  tone,  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  speaking-trumpet  runforoes  the 
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TOioe^  ilioogh  ihe  exact  cause  of  the  £su^  is  not 
known.  It  was  erroneously  maintained  by  Sax 
that  the  material  of  the  bell  exeroises  no  influence 
on  the  quality  of  the  tone.  Notes  of  exactly 
similair  pitch  with  those  from  brass  or  wood  can 
of  coone  be  obtained,  as  he  stated,  from  similar 
bells  made  of  leather,  g^tta  percha,  or  papier- 
mach^.  Even  a  trumpet-shaped  orifice  in  a  solid 
wall,  fitted  with  a  mouthpiece,  gives  all  the  open 
notes  of  a  wind  instrument.  But  the  quality 
and  timbre  are  found  to  be  yexy  difierent  when 
oompaxed  with  the  real  instrument.     [W.  H.  S.] 

BELLAMY,  Richabd,  Mus.  Bao.  Cantab., 
a  bass  singer,  was  on  March  28,  1771,  appointed 
a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Koyzd,  and  on  January 
I,  177s,  a  lay-yicar  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
also  held  the  appointment  of  vicar  choral  and 
master  of  the  choristers  of  St.  Paul's  CathedraL 
In  1788  he  published  a  volume  containing  a 
Te  Deam  for  a  full  orchestra  (performed  at  the 
installation  of  Knights  of  the  Bath  in  May  of 
that  year),  and  a  set  of  anthems.  He  died 
Sept.  II,  181 3.  His  son,  Thomas  Ludfosd 
Bellamy,  was  bom  in  Westminster  in  1770. 
He  was  educated  in  the  choir  of  Westminster 
Abbey  under  Dr.  Cooke,  and  after  the  change 
of  his  voice  to  a  bass  studied  under  Tasca^  the 
edebrated  bass  singer.  He  sang  in  London  in 
the  cathedral  choirs  and  at  concerts  until  1 794, 
when  he  went  to  Ireland  as  agent  on  a  noble- 
man*s  estate,  but  having  to  give  up  that  employ- 
ment he  went  to  Dublin,  where  in  1797  he 
became  stage  manager  at  the  theatre.  Id.  1800 
he  became  part  proprietor  of  the  Manchester, 
Chester,  Shrewsbury,  and  Lichfield  theatres. 
In  1803  he  sold  his  share  and  became  sole 
proprietor  of  the  Bel£B»t,  Londonderry,  and 
Kewiy  theatres.  This  speculation  proving 
nnauocessful  he  returned  to  London,  and  sang 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  for  five  years.  In 
i8i3  he  was  engaged  for  five  years  at  Xhruiy 
Lane.  During  idl  this  period  he  also  appeared 
as  a  concert  singer.  In  1819  he  was  appointed 
choir-master  at  the  chapel  of  the  Spanish 
Embassy*  which  he  retained  for  many  years. 
In  182 1,  on  the  death  of  Bartleman,  he  was 
ei^aged  as  principal  bass  singer  at  the  Concert 
Off  AjDcient  Music,  and  so  continued  until,  a  few 
yean  later,  he  was  superseded  by  Heniy  Phillips. 
In  1840  he  edited  a  volume  of  the  poetry  of 
gleesi,  madrigals,  catches,  rounds,  canons,  and 
dnets.  He  died  in  Judd  Street,  Brunswick 
Square^  January  3,  1843,  in  his  seventy-third 
yew.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BELLE  Hl^L&NE,  LA,  Op^-bouffe  in  three 
acts,  words  by  De  Meilhac  and  Hal^vy,  the  music 
hy  Offenbach;  produced  at  Paris,  Th^tre  des 
Vari^t^,  Dec.  17,  1864. 

BETJiKRMANN,  Constantik,  bom  at 
£rfnrt,  1696,  rector  of  Miinden,  a  composer  of 
operas  and  oratorios,  and  an  extraordinary 
perfonner  on  the  lute.  His  most  important 
work  is  '  Programma  in  quo  Parnassus  Musarum 
Tooe,  fidibus,  tibiisque  resonans,  sive  musices 
artis  laudes  diversae  species  singulares 


effectus  atque  primarii  autores  succincte  euar- 
rantur'  (Erfurt,  1743),  an  analysis  of  which  is 
given  by  Mitzleb  in  his  '  Bibliothek,'  vol.  iii. 
He  died  at  MOnden  in  1763.  [F.  G.] 

BELLEBMANN,  J0HAN9  Joachim,  bom  at 
Erfurt,  1735,  visited  Russia,  and  returned  to 
become  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  of  his  native 
town.  He  published  very  interesting  'Bemer- 
kungen*  on  Bussian  airs,  dances,  and  musical 
instruments  (Erfurt,  1788).  His  son,  Johann 
Fbisdbich,  bom  at  Erfurt^  March  8, 1795,  served 
in  the  war  of  independence  (1813-15),  studied  at 
Berlin  and  Jena,  and  in  1819  became  Professor, 
and  in  1847  Director  of  the  Gymnasium  'zum 
grauen  Kloster*  at  Berlin.  He  was  a  great 
authority  on  ancient  Greek  music,  and  was 
especially  known  for  his  edition  of  the  'De 
anonymis  scriptis  de  Music&/  and  a  work  on  the 
scales  and  notes  of  the  Greeks.  He  died  a  few 
years  since.  His  son  Heinbtoh  is  now  (1875) 
professor  in  the  Berlin  imiversity,  and  author 
of  an  esteemed  work  on  counterpoint.        [F.  G.] 

BELLETTI,  Giovanni,  the  great  barytone, 
was  bom  in  1813  at  Sarzana,  a  town  in  the 
Lunigiana,  of  respectable  parents  engaged  in 
trade.  While  still  a  child,  he  showed  a  very 
strong  inclination  to  music.  Having  an  exceed- 
ingly delicate  ear  and  a  wonderful  agility  of 
voice,  he  soon  began  to  repeat  with  his  cluld*s 
treble  every  operatic  air  that  he  heard.  His 
father,  being  advised  to  cultivate  his  son*B  talent, 
placed  him  in  the  hands  of  a  master  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, upon  whose  advice  he  soon  after  trans- 
ferred him,  at  no  small  personal  sacrifice,  to  the 
famous  school  at  Bologna>  over  which  the  cele- 
brated Pilotti  presided.  The  latter  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  boy,  and  taught  him 
counterpoint  as  well  as  singing.  After  five  years 
of  study,  Belletti  received  his  diploma.  His 
voice  was  now  settled  as  a  barytone  of  the  most 
beautiful  quality  and  evenness,  with  marvellous 
facility  of  execution.  Advised  to  try  the  stage, 
he  hesitated  for  some  time,  until  he  met  at 
Carrara  a  Swedish  sculptor  named  Bystrom,  who 
proposed  to  take  him  to  Stockholm,  free  from  all 
risk  or  expense,  to  lodge  in  bis  house,  and  make 
his  debut ;  and,  if  unsuccessful,  to  send  him  back 
on  the  same  terms  to  Italy.  This  generous  offer 
he  accepted,  and  arrived  at  Stockholm  in  1837. 
Early  the  next  year  he  appeared  in  the  'Barbiere,' 
and  achieved  his  first  success  about  a  month 
earlier  than  Jenny  Lind,  with  whose  brilliant 
career  he  was  so  much  connected  afterwards. 
With  her  he  sang  in  *  Lucia,'  in  'Kobert,*  and 
others  of  Donizetti's  and  Meyerbeer's  operas, 
translated  into  Swedish.  To  the  influence  of 
Jenny  Lind,  and  to  the  critical  taste  of  his  first 
audience,  as  well  as  to  the  fine  old  school  of  sing- 
ing in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  he  owed 
the  pure  style  and  freedom  from  vulgarity  which, 
more  even  than  his  noble  voice,  made  him  the 
greatest  barytone  of  the  century.  When  Jenny 
Lind  left  Stockholm  for  Paris,  young  Belletti  re- 
turned to  his  native  land :  but  when  she  came  to 
London,  Lumley,  upon  her  urgent  advice,  soon 
persuaded  him  to  come  to  sing  with  her  again. 
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In  the  meantime  he  had  sung  with  great  BOOoesB 
at  Florence  and  Leghorn,  in  operas  of  Boasini 
and  Doniietti.  In  1848  he  made  hia  first  aap' 
pearance  at  Her  Majesty*!  Theatre  in  'Emani,' 
with  Mile.  CruTelli,  and  daring  that  season  sang 
at  both  the  opera-hoases.  After  singing  with  no 
less  success  at  Paris,  he  was  engaged,  with  Lind 
and  Benedict,  by  Bamum,  for  a  tour  in  the 
United  States ;  during  which  he  maintained  his 
reputation,  and  contributed  to  the  enthusiastic 
reception  which  the  company  obtained  in  Ame- 
rica. Betumed  once  more  to  London,  Belletti 
remained  there  till  the  end  of  62,  singing  not 
only  at  the  Opera,  but  in  dassical  concerts  and 
oratorios,  with  undiminished  success.  Since  that 
time  he  has  retired,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
brilliant  career,  without  a  sign  of  faded  powers^ 
to  Sarzana,  his  native  place,  where  he  lives  a 
life  of  seclusion,  uniyersally  respected,  and  sur^ 
rounded  by  his  &mily  and  relations,  with  whom 
he  shares  the  earnings  of  the  years  he  spent  in 
his  profession.  [J.  M.] 

BELLINI,  ViNCENZO,   bom  at  Catania,  the 
capital  of  Sicily,  Nov.  3, 1802,  was,  like  so  many 
distinguished  musicians,  the  son  of  an  organist. 
From  his  father  he  received  his  first  lessons  in 
music;  but  a  Sicilian  nobleman,  struck  by  the 
child's  talent,  persuaded  old  Bellini  to  allow  him 
to  send  his  son  to  Naples,  where  he  offered  to  pay 
the  child's  expenses  at  the  famous  Conservatorio, 
directed   at   that    time    by   Zingarelli.      Here 
Donizetti,  who  was  bom  nine  years  before  and 
died  thirteen  years  after  Bellini,  had  preceded 
his   short-lived    contemporair  by  only   a   few 
years.      Another   of   Bellini^i   fellow-pupils  at 
the   Conservatorio  of  Naples  was  Mercadante, 
the  future  composer  of  '  11  Giuramento'  and  '  La 
Testa  di  Bronzo,'     It  is  probable  enough  that 
Mercadante  (who  in  after  years  became  director 
of  the  celebrated  musical  institution  in  which  he 
received  his  early  education)  may  have  written 
better  exerdses  and  passed  better  examinations 
than  his  less  instructed  young  friend  Bellini. 
The  latter  however  began  at  an  earlier  age  to 
compete.    Bellini's  first  work  for  the  stage  was 
produced  while  he  was  still  at  the  academy.   His 
'Adelson  e  Salvino*  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
played  in  presence  of  the  celebrated  Barbajk, 
manager  at  that  time  of  La  Scala  at  Milan,  of 
the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  and  of  numerous  minor 
opera-houses.      The  great  impresario,  with  the 
keen-sightedness  which  always  distinguished  him, 
gave  the  promising  student  a  commission  to  write 
an  opera  for  Naples ;  and  in  1 8  26,  Bellini's '  Bianca 
e  Fernando'  was  brought  out  at  the  San  Cario 
without  being  so  successful  as  to  attract  Euro- 
pean attention.     Bianca  e  Fernando,  however, 
pleased  the  Neapolitan  public,  while  its  general 
merit  encouraged  Barbajk  to  entrust  the  young 
musician  with  the  composition  of  another  worl^ 
which  this  time  was  to  be  brought  out  at  La 
Scala.     The  tenor  part  in  Bellini's  first  opera 
for  Milan  was  to  be  written  specially  for  Bubini, 
who  retired  with  the  juvenile  maestro  into  the 
country,  and  remained  with  him  until  the  new 
opera^  or  at  least  the  tenor  part  in  it,  was 


finished.     The  florid  music  of  Rossini  was  ai 
that  time  alone  in  fashion;    and,   by  way  of 
novelty,  Bellini  composed  for  Bubini,  with  his 
direct  approbation,  if  not  at  his  express  suggestion, 
the  simple  expressive  melodies  which  the  illus- 
trious tenor  sang  with  so  much   effect  when 
'  B  Pirata'  was  at  length  produced.     Owing  in 
a  great  measure  to  Bubini  s  admirable  deliveiy 
of  the  tenor  airs,  *B  Pirata* — ^the  eariiest  oc 
those    works    by  Bellini    which   are   still    re- 
membered— obtained  a  suocess  not   merdj  of 
esteem  or  even  of  enthusiasm,  but  of  furore.     It 
was  represented  soon  afterwards  in  Paris,  and 
in  due  time  was  heard  in  all  the  capitals  of 
Europe  where  Italian  opera  was  at  that  time 
cultivated.    Bellini's  next  work  was  'La  Stra- 
niera»'  first  performed  at  Milan  in  1828  with  an 
admirable  cast»   including    in  the  chief  parts 
Madame  Toei,  Donzelli,  and  Tamburini.     'La 
Straniera'  was  less  sncoessful  than  its  predecessor, 
and  it  scarcely  can  be  said  to  have  met  with 
general  favour  in  Europe.    Like  *I1  Pirata'  it 
was  produced  in  London,  where  however  it  made 
but  litUe  impression.     'Zaira'  (Parma^  1829) 
may  be  said  to  have  failed.    This  at  least  is  the 
only  work  of  Bellini  since  the  production  of  '  II 
Pirata'  which  was  never  performed  out  of  Italy. 
'II  Capuletti    ed  i  Montecchi,'  composed  &r 
Yenioe  and  represented  for  the  first  time  at  La 
Fenice  in  1 830,  was  brilUantly  successful  through- 
out Italy ;  though  in  London  and  Paris  the  new 
musical  version  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliet '  seems  to 
have  owed  such  favour  as  it  received  to  Madame 
Paste's  performance  in  the  character  of  Rom.eo. 
This  part,  it  may  be  noted,  was  the  one  selected 
by  Herr  Wagner's  niece.  Mile.  Johanna  Wagner, 
for  her  d^but  in  London  when,  immediately  after 
the  so-called  'Jenny  Lind  mania,'  that  artist^  so 
much  admired  in  Germany,  appeared  without 
success   at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.     In  1831 
Bellini,   now    29    years  of  age,   composed  for 
La  Scala  the  work  generally  r^arded  as  his 
masterpiece.   Romani,  the  first  of  modem  ItaUaa 
librettists,  had  prepared  for  him,  on  the  basis  of 
a  vaudevUle  and  ballet  by  the  late  M.  Soibe, 
the ' book'  of  'La  Sonnambula' ;  and  the  subject 
so  perfectly  suited  to  Bellini's  idyllic  and  elegiac 
genius,  found  at  his  hands  the  most  impropriate 
and  most  felicitous  musical   treatment.      'La 
Sonnambula,'  originally  represented  at  La  Soala, 
could  not  but  make  ihe  tour  of  Europe ;  and, 
warmly  received  wherevw  it  was  performed,  it 
seems  nowhere  to  have  hit  the  public  taste  so 
much  as  in  England.    No  Italian  opera  before 
or  since  'La  Sonnambula'  has  be^  so  often 
played  in  London  as  that  charming  work,  the 
popularity  of  which  is  due  partly  to  the  interest 
of   its  simple,   natural,   thoroughly  intelligible 
story,  chiefly  to  the  beauty  of  the  melodies  in 
which  it  abounds.     Thanks  to  Madame  Mali- 
bran,  who  appeared  in  an  English  version  of  the 
work,  '  La  Sonnambula*  soon  became  as  popular 
in  our  own  as  in  its  native  Italian  langnage; 
and  even  to  that  large  portion  of  the  publio 
which  never  enters  an  Italian  opera-house  the 
baritone's  air  'When  I  view  thm  soenes*  (Yl 
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nrmo),  ihe  ienor*8  air  'All  is  lost  now*  (Tatto 
e  sdolio),  the  soprano's  air  '  Ah  do  not  mingle' 
(Ah  non  giunge),  are  as  &iniliar  as  any  of  our 
national  melodies.     It  may  be  noted,  once  for 
all,  that  the  genius  of  Bellini  was  ezdusiyely 
lyrical  and  tuneful.    He  was  no  harmonist,  he 
had  no  power  of  contrivanoe ;  and  in  his  most 
dzamatic  scenes  he  produces  his  efifect  simply  by 
the  presentation  oi  appropriate  and  expressive 
melodies.     The  beauties  of  'La  Sonnambula^' 
says  an  English  critic,  '  so  full  of  pure  melody 
aad  of  emotional  music  of  the  most  simple  and 
touching   kind,  can    be   appreciated   by  every 
one;   by  the  most  learned  musician  and  the 
most  untutored  amateur-nnr  rather,  let  us  say, 
by  any  play-goer  who  not  having  been  bom 
deaf  to  the  voioe  of  music  hears  an  opera  for  the 
fint  time  in  his  life.'    The  part  of  Amina»  the 
herobe  of  La  Sonnambula^  is  still  a  favourite 
ooe  with  debutantes ;  and  it  was  in  this  character 
that  both  Madame  Adelina  Patti   and  Mile. 
Emma  Albani  made  their  first  appearance  before 
SD  English  public.     About  a  year  after  the 
production  of  La  -Sonnambula  Bellini  delighted 
the  world  of  music  with  'Norma>'  which,  very 
different  in  character  from  its  immediate  pre- 
decessor, is  equally  in  its  way  a  work  of  gemus. 
Bdlini  has  written  no  melody  more  b^utiful 
than  that  of  Norma's  prayer,  'Casta  Diva,*  in 
which  however  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
second  movement  is  unworthy  of  the  first.     In 
the  duet  of   the    final    scene    the   reproaches 
Addressed  by  Norma  to  the  faithless  PolUo  have, 
apart  from  their  abstract  musical  beauty,  the 
troe  accent  of  pathos ;  and  the  trio  in  whidi  the 
peijured  priestess  and  betrayed  woman  upbraids 
her  deceiver  with  his  newly  discovered  treachery 
proTes,  when  the  devoted  heroine  is  adequately 
impenonated,  at  least  as  successful  as  the  two 
other  pieces  cited.    The  first  and  most  celebrated 
nprBBentative  of  theDruid  priestess  was  Madame 
Piuta.   It  afterwards  became  one  of  Giulia  Grisi's 
graitest  parts,  and  in  our  own  day  we  have 
fowA  an  admirable  Norma  in  Mile.  Titiens. 
BeOini's  most  important  serious  opera,  like  al- 
most all  operas  of  real  dramatic  merit,  is  founded 
<n  a  Fiench  play.    Bomani's  libretto  of  'Norma' 
VM  based  on  Soumet's  tragedy  of  the  same 
Bsme,  produced  at  the  Th^tie  f^ran9ais  about  a 
yosr  hefine  the  opera  of  'Norma'  was  brought 
out  at  the  Scala  Theatre  of  Milan.     The  suc- 
OQirfol  opera  has  killed  the  drama  from  which  its 
iobject  was  derived— a  result  which  under  similar 
Wuinstances  has  happened  more  than  once  in 
the  history  of  the  modem  stage.    '  Don  Giovanni,' 
'U  Nozse  di  Figaro,'  'Fidelio,'  'II  Barbiere  di 
Stiglia,'  'Lucrezia  Boigia,'  'Norma,'  are  only 
A  few  of  many  examples  which  might  be  cited 
of  highly  suoceesful  operas  indebted  for  their 
^nmatic  framework    to   plays   already  nearly 
<^>»olete.     To  return  to  BelUni:   his  'Norma' 
^  BQooeeded  by  'Beatrice  di  Tenda,'  which 
did  but  little  to  keep  up  the  composer's  repu- 
l^tion.    Represented  for  the  first  time  at  Venice 
^1833,  it  was  performed  three  years  afterwards. 
Without  mooh  Bocoesi^   in  London.     In  1834 
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Bellini  went  to  Paris,  where,  by  the  advice  of 
Bossini,  he  was  engaged  to  write  an  opera  for 
the  Thd&tre  Italien.     Bossini  is  said  to  have 
leoonunended  his  young  friend  (Bellini  was  then 
twenty-seven  ^ears  of  age)   to  devote  special 
attention  to  his  orchestration,  and  generally  to 
cultivate  dramatic  effect.     In  'I  Puritam' — 
which,  according  to  the  almost  invariable  rule, 
owed  its  dramatic  materials  and  its  stage  form 
to  a  Erenchman — Bellini  was  not  well  served 
by  his  librettist.      Its   special   and   absorbing 
interest  is  attached  either  to  the  tenor  part,  as 
in  'B  Pirata,'  or  to  the  prima  donna  part,  as  in 
'La  Sonnambula'  and  'Norma';  whUe  besides 
being  dull,  even  to  those  who  understand  it, 
the  plot  of  'I  Puritan! '  has  the  additional  dis- 
advantage of  being  obscure.    On  the  other  huid, 
the  score  is  full  of  the  most  engaging  melodies  of 
the  true  Bellinian  type.    The  part  of  Mvira, 
dramatically  considered,  may  be  uninteresting; 
but  no  prima  donna  who  is  mistress  of  the  Italiui 
style  will  willingly  miss  an  opportunity  of  making 
herself  heard  in  tiie  beautiful  'Qui  la  voce,'  and 
in  the  joyfiil  sparkling  polaoca.    The  chief  part 
however  in  the  opera,  in  a  musical  if  not  in  a 
dramatic  sense,  belongs  to  the  tenor.  Few  tenors 
since  the  time  of   Bubini,   for  whom   it  was 
written,  have  had  voices  suffioientiy  high  to  be 
able  to  sing  it  from  beginning  to  end  in  the 
original  keys.  Otherwise  the  churning  romance  in 
the  first  act,  '  A  te  o  cara,'  and  the  melody  of  the 
final  concerted  piece — so  refined  and  so  elevated 
in  charactei^— could  not  but  tempt  our  Marios 
and  Giuglinis.    Both  these  artists  were,  in  &ct, 
frequentiy  heard  in  the  character   of  Arturo. 
The  company  for  which  *  I  Puritani'  was  written 
comprised  as  leading  vocalists,  Grisi,   Bubini, 
Tamburini,  and  Lablache;  and  the  distribution 
of  characters  when  this  work  was  first  performed 
was  the  same,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  in  London 
as  in  Paris.     '  I  Puritani '  was  produced  in  Lon- 
don for  the  benefit  of  Madame  Grisi  in  1835  ;  and 
the  'Puritani  season'  was  remembered  fw  years 
afterwards,   and  is  still   cited   by  experienced 
habituds,  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever  known. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  prima  donna*s  Cavatina 
and  of  her  polonaise  'Son  Vergin  veasosa,'  of 
the  tenor's  romance,  and  of  his  loMling  motive  in 
the  concerted  piece  of  the  last  act ;  nor  must  we 
forget  the  duet  in  three  movements  for  the  bari- 
tone and  bass — as  fully  developed  and  destined  to 
be  quite  as  popular  as  the  duet  for  the  two  soprani 
in  '  Nonna.     As  regards  the  spirited  concluding 
movement  in  the  military  style,  with  its  vigorous 
accompaniment  of   brass  instruments,   Bossini, 
writing  of  the  opera  from  Paris  to  a  friend  at 
Milan,  observed :  '  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
describe  the  duet  for  the  two  bassos ;  you  must 
have  heard  it  where  you  are.*    'I  Puritani'  was 
Bellini's  last  opera.    Soon  after  its  production  he 
went  on  a  visit  to  an  English  friend,  Mr.  Lewis, 
at  Puteaux,  at  whose  house  he  was  attacked  with 
an  illness  from  which  he  never  recovered.  *  From 
his  youth  upwards,'  says  Mr.  J.  W.  Mould  in  his 
'Memoir  of  Bellini,'  '  Vincenzo's  eagerness  in  his 
art  was  such  as  to  keep  him  at  the  piano  day 
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and  nighty  till  he  was  obliged  forcibly  to  leave  it. 
The  rilling  passion  aooompanied  him  through  his 
short  life,  and  by  the  aasidaity  with  which  he 
pursued  it,  brought  on  the  dysentery  which  dosed 
nis  brilliant  career,  peopling  his  last  hours  with 
the  figures  of  those  to  whom  his  works  were  so 
largely  indebted  for  their  success.  During  the 
moments  of  delirium  which  preceded  his  death, 
he  was  constantly  speaking  of  Lablache,  Tam- 
burini  and  Grisi ;  and  one  of  his  last  recognisable 
impressions  was  that  he  was  present  at  a  brilliant 
representation  of  his  last  opera  at  the  Salle  Fa- 
vart/  Bellini  died  on  Sept.  33, 1835,  in  the  33rd 
year  of  his  age — ^not  the  greatest,  but  by  finr  the 
youngest,  of  many  admirable  composers  (as  Pur- 
oellf  Mozart,  Schubert,  Mendelssolm,  H^ld)  who 
scarcely  lived  to  accomplish  half  the  allotted  years 
of  man.  It  has  been  said  that  Donizetti,  Bel- 
lini's contemporary  and  fellow-labourer,  bom  four 
years  before  him,  outlived  him  by  thirteen  years; 
yet  Donizetti  was  not  fiffcv-one  when  he  died. 
Judge  Bellini  on  the  other  nand  by  what  another 
of  lus  contemporaries  did  during  the  first  twenty- 
eight  years  of  his  career,  and  his  youthful  eneigy 
dwindles  away  before  that  of  Bossini,  who 
was  but  twentv-siz  when  he  produced  'Mos^ 
in  Egitto,'  and  who  had  previously  composed, 
amonfir  works  of  less  £une,  'Tancredi,'  'H  Bar- 
biere,^  'Otello,'  'La  Gazza  Ladra,'  and  'La 
Cenerentda.'  But  even  if  Bellini  should  outlive 
Bossini — and  in  the  present  day  'II  Barbiere* 
and  '  Semiramide*  are  the  only  Bossinian  operas 
which  are  played  as  often  as  'La  Sonnambula' 
and  '  Norma' — ^it  would  still  be  necessary  to  re- 
member that  Bellini  was  but  a  follower  of  Ros- 
sini, and  a  pupil  in  his  most  melodious  of  schools. 
Directly  after  Bellini's  death,  and  on  the  very 
eve  of  his  funeral,  the  Th^&tre  Italien  opened  for 
the  season  with  '  I  Puritani.'  The  performance 
must  have  been  a  sad  one ;  and  not  many  hours 
after  its  conclusion  the  artists  who  had  taken 
part  in  it  were  repeating  Bellini's  last  melodies, 
not  to  the  words  of  the  Italian  libretto,  but  to 
those  of  the  CathoUc  service  for  the  dead.  The 
ffeneral  direction  of  the  ceremony  had  been  un- 
dertaken by  Rossini,  Cherubini,  Paer,  and  Ca- 
rafe; the  musical  department  being  specially 
entrusted  to  Habeneck,  the  distinguished  con- 
ductor of  the  French  Opera.  In  the  Requiem 
Service  a  deep  impression  was  produced  by  a 
'Lacrymosa'  for  four  voices,  of  which  the  beauti- 
ful tenor  melody  in  the  third  act  of  '  I  Puritani' 
formed  the  fitting  theme.  The  movement  was 
sung  without  accompaniment  by  Rubini,  Iva- 
noff,  Tamburini,  and  Lablache.  The  mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  Church  of  the  Invalides,  and 
Bellini  lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  P^  la 
Chaise.  Rossini,  who  had  done  so  much  for  his 
young  compatriot  during  his  life-time,  undertook 
the  duty  of  conveying  to  the  &ther  the  news  of 
his  deatii.  '  You  always  encouraged  the  object 
of  my  eternal  regret  in  his  labours,'  wrote  the 
old  Bellini  in  reply ;'...!  shall  never  cease  to 
remember  how  much  you  did  for  my  son.  I  shall 
make  known  eveiywhere,  in  the  midst  of  my 
teara^  what  an  affectionate  heart  belongs  to  the 
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great  Rossini ;  and  how  kind,  hospitable,  and  fiill 
of  feeling  are  the  artists  of  France.'      [H.  S.  E.] 

BELLOC,  Teresa  Gioboi,  was  bom  at  Milan, 
of  French  parents,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
in  1804  at  the  theatre  of  La  Scala  in  that  dt^. 
One  of  her  first  rSla  was  PaisieUo's  'Nina,'  m 
which  she  was  so  successful  as  to  obtain  an 
engagement  at  the  same  theatre  for  the  following 
year.  She  sang  next  at  Paris  in  the  same  open^ 
in  Martini's  *Coea  Rara,'  and  other  pieces. 
Thence  she  visited  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Milan, 
where  she  appeared  in  tbe  carnival  of  1807,  and 
remained  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  At  Venice  in 
181  a  Rossini  wrote  for  her,  Raffanelli,  and  F. 
Galli,  'L'iDganno  fdice,'  and  at  Milan,  in  1817. 
'La  Gazza  Ladra.'  In  the  latter  year  she  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  London  under  the 
name  of  Belloochi,  and  succeeded  Mme.  Fodor. 
Though  a  good  singer  and  actress  in  comic  operas, 
she  did  not  please  much  here^  owing  to  the 
coarseness  of  her  voice  and  the  plainness  of  her 
person.  She  was  something  like  Storace,  with 
most  of  her  defects,  but  not  all  her  excdloioei. 
She  however  surprised  the  pubUc,  towards  the 
dose  of  her  engagement,  by  a  capital  perform- 
ance of  '  Tanci^,'  for  which  nothing  could  be 
less  fitted  than  her  figure ;  but  the  music  suited 
her  voice,  and  her  singing  of  it  was  really  so 
good  as  to  atone  for  her  personal  appearaaoe. 
She  sang  here  during  that  and  the  two  follow- 
ing seasons ;  and  in  1821  she  returned  to  Milan, 
singing  there  throughout  that  year  and  the  next 
spring.  She  remained  there  the  whole  of  i8a3 
and  during  the  spring  of  34.  In  aS  she  quitted 
the  stage.  [J.  H.] 

BELLOWS.  The  apparatus  by  which  the  air 
is  collected,  compressed,  and  propelled  through 
the  several  windtrunks  or  chaTmels  of  an  ozgan 
for  ultimate  redistribution  among  the  pipes. 

One  of  the  matters  of  greatest  importance  in 
an  organ  is  that  the  supply  of  wind  shall  be 
copious,  unvarying,  and  continuous; — ^that  it 
shall  possess  'good  lungs,'  as  Sebastian  Bach 
used  to  say.  Yet  it  is  curious  to  note  how 
singularly  nr  from  being  in  such  condition  wen 
the  early  organs ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  trace 
the  steps  by  which,  through  centuries,  the  desired 
consummation  was  gradually,  and  only  giadnallj, 
achieved.  In  the  4th  century  oxgans  were  blown 
by  bellows  formed  like  the  ordinary  household 
bellows,  about  five  feet  in  length,  which  were 
'  wdghted'  by  two  men  standing  on  the  top ;  and 
as  the  men  who  performed  the  office  of  dead 
weight  one  day  might  be  fifty  pounds  heavier 
than  those  who  did  so  on  the  next,  it  is  dear 
that  the  tone,  speech,  and  power  of  the  oigaa 
must  have  beeai  subject  to  constant  variation.  In 
the  nth  century  the  bellows — still  of  the  hooie- 
hold  kind — were  blown  by  hand,  and  although 
a  nearer  approach  to  an  equal  wind  might  then 
with  care  have  been  to  some  extent  secured,  yet 
it  must  stiU  have  varied  with  the  muscular  powtf 
of  successive  blowers.  The  sides  or  folds  of  theaa 
primitive  contrivances  were  made  of  leather" 
'white  horse's  hides,'  or  'shepis  skyn,'  as  the 
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old  aooounts  inform  na — and  were  oennequently 
fubject  to  frequent  injury  from  strain  and  friction ; 
hence  the  oonstant  appearance  in  old  pariflh 
aoooonts  of  bucu  entries  as  *Paid  for  mending 
of  the  gret  organ  bellowis,  and  the  small  organ 
beilowis,  T^.*  These  ever-recumng  fiulures  at 
length  sQggested  the  use  of  some  more  durable 
material,  and  wooden  r%b$  were  substituted  for 
the  leather  folds.  This  improvement  was  effected 
as  long  ago  as  I4i9>  in  wnich  year,  as  we  learn 
from  Sie  Fabric  Rolls  of  York  Minster,  John 
Gouper,  a  earjpenter,  received  'For  constructing 
the  rib$  of  the  bellows,  xii^.' 

llieae  beUows,  however  formed,  could  of  course 
give  only  an  intermittent  supply  of  wind,  being 
wholly  inoperative  while  bemg  drawn  open ; 
oonseqnently  two  at  the  least  were  always  re- 
quired, one  to  supply  wind  while  the  other  was 
replenishing.  A  more  'continuous*  supply,  though 
by  no  means  of  an  'unvarying*  strength,  was 
secured  by  the  use  of  a  contrivance  like  the  or- 
dinary smith's  forge  bellows,  consisting  of  a  feeder 
below  and  a  diagoncU  reservoir  above.  When 
this  form  of  bellows  was  first  used,  or  finally 
abandoned,  are  matters  not  quite  dear ;  but  some 
disused  specimens  were  lying  in  a  lumber-rcx>m 
attached  to  Tong  church,  Shropshire,  as  late  as  the 
year  1 789.  Father  Smith  (died  1 708)  occasionally 
pot  something  of  the  kind  into  his  small  cabinet 
csgans ;  but  attention  was  more  particularly  di- 
re^ed  to  the  correction  of  the  defects  which  oon« 
tinned  to  exist  in  the  diagonal  bellows. 

A  diagonal  bellows  was  formed  of  two  pairs  of 
tarfangular-shaped  ribs  for  the  sides,  a  pair  of  par* 
aUel  ribs  for  the  spreading  end,  a  bottom-board, 
a  top-board — all  attached  together  by  leathern 
hinges — and  the  superincuml^t  weights.  For 
a  long  time  the  bellows  were  placed  with  the 
bottom  board  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  top 
board  rising,  and  the  whole  taking  the  following 
outline  when  inflated : — 


This  did  not  however  produce  a  uniform  current 
of  air,  but  a  somewhat  lighter  one  at  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  descent,  and  a  gradually 
increasing  one  during  the  closing.  This  arose 
from  two  causes.  The  first  was  connected  with 
the  weights.  A  weight  exercises  its  greatest 
influence  on  a  horizontal  surface,  and  loses  some 
of  that  influence  on  an  inclined  plane.  The 
second  was  due  to  the  varying  position  of  the 
wooden  ribs.  These  would  present  an  obtuse 
angle  to  the  wind  in  the  bellows  when  inflated. 


and  one  gradually  increasing  in  acutoness  as  it 
dosed — 


The  top  weights  acquiring  greater  influence  as 


the  top  board  approached  a  horizontal  position, 
and  the  side  and  end  fdds  wedging  their  way 
into  the  wind,  the  two  actions  gradually  in- 
creased the  density  of  the  wind  to  one-fourteenth 
beyond  its  first  pressure.  Various  ingenious 
means  were  devised  for  correcting  this  inequal- 
ity— as  accumulative  springs ;  a  counterpoise  act- 
ing in  opposition  to  the  descent  of  the  bellows ; 
a  string  of  leaden  weights  which  were  left  in 
suspension  as  the  bellows  descended,  eto. :  but 
the  simplest  and  perhaps  most  effectual  of  all 
was  that  adopted  by  some  of  the  German  oigan- 
builders,  which  consisted  in  placing  the  bellows 
so  that  the  top  board  took  the  horizontal  position 
on  the  bellowB  being  inflated— 


In  this  case  the  top  weights  exercised  their 
greatest  pressure  at  the  starting,  at  which  time 
the  ribs  exerdsed  their  least,  and  viee  vena. 

A  bellows  nevertheless  still  gave  but  an  inter- 
mittent supply,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1 76  a  that  an  approach  towards  a  successful  com- 
bination of  a  feeder  and  a  reservoir  was  made, 
by  a  clockmaker  of  the  name  of  Gumming. 
This  bellows  had  something  of  the  form  shown 
in  the  following  outline  :«- 


It  presented  the  mistake  however  of  having 
the  two  double  sets  of  ribs  folding  the  same  way, 
which  continued  the  defect  in  the  increasing 
pressure  of  wind  during  the  dosing,  that  has 
already  been  noticed  in  the  diagonal  bellows. 
This  led  to  the  upper  set  being  inverted,  thus — 


y 


s 


I 


The  upper  set  thus  giving  more  room  to  the 
wind  as  the  lower  gave  less,  the  one  remedied 
the  defect  the  other  was  calculated  to  cause. 
Thus  the  desired  'copious,  unvarying,  and  con- 
tinuous* supply  of  wind  was  at  length  secured. 

There  are  certain  disturbances  which  arise 
from  the  manner  of  the  consumption  of  the 
wind. 

It  is  essential  that  the  bellows  of  an  organ 
should  yidd  a  steady  as  well  as  an  ample  supply. 
The  improved  bellows  being  capable  of  the 
latter,  the  even  flow  was  neverthdess  apt  to  be 
disturbed  from  one  of  many  causes.  A  prolifio 
source  of  unsteadiness  was  unskHfiilness  on  the 
part  of  the  blower.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  stroke  the  wind,  in  passing  into  the  reservoir, 
has  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  surfoce 
weights   and  raise  the  top- board,  and  at  its 
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tenxiination  the  Bor&oe  weights  have  gently  to 
remme  their  oompreaiiig  force  on  the  wind.  But 
if  the  stroke  be  begun  or  oonduded  too  suddenly 
there  will  be  a  momentary  over-oompreflsiain  or 
a  jerk  in  the  wind,  resulting  in  either  case-  in  a 
disturbance  of  the  smooth  sounding  of  the  pipes. 
Again,  if  seyeral  large  pipes  are  sounded 
together,  by  many  baas  keys  being  put  down 
simultaneously,  there  will  be  a  groat  demand 
upon  the  wind  supply,  and  a  oonsequent  possi- 
bility of  the  small  pipes  in  the  treble  not  oeing 
properly  'fed,*  the  result  in  that  case  being  a 
momentary  weakness  or  tremulousness  in  their 
speech.  On  letting  the  several  baas  keys  sud- 
denly  rise,  the  consumption  of  wind  would  as 
suddenly  be  checked,  and  by  thus  causing  for  a 
moment  a  slight  over-oompression,  the  sensitive 
small  pipes  would  sound  too  sharp  and  strong. 
These  tendencies  suggested  the  application  of  a 
small  self-actinff  reservoir  in  Uie  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  pipes,  which  should  add  to 
or  subtract  from  the  ordinaiy  wind -supply  as 
occasion  might  require ;  and  such  an  apMratus 
was  successfully  devised  by  the  late  Mr.  Bishop, 
which  consisted  of  side  and  end  ribs,  and  a  board, 
not  unlike  a  small  'feeder,*  with  strong  springs 
behind  placed  horizontally  or  vertically  over  a 
hole  cut  in  the  wind-chest  or  wind-trunk,  the 
whole  being  called  a  '  concussion  bellows.* 


When  at  rest  the  concussion  bellows  stands 
about  half  way  open,  and  changed  to  that  extent 
with  air.  If  a  sudden  and  great  demand  is  made 
upon  the  wind  it  immediately  closes,  adding  its 
contents  to  the  average  supply ;  and  if  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  redundance  it  expands,  and  so 
reduces  it  to  the  average.  [E.  J.  H.] 

BELLS.  Musical  instruments  of  metal,  sound- 
ed by  percussion,  and  consistiiig  of  a  cup  or  bowl, 
oaused  to  vibrate  by  the  blow  of  a  'clapper'  or 
hammer  on  the  inner  or  outer  surftuie  of  the  bell. 
The  external  stroke,  however,  is  only  applied  in 
special  cases,  as  when  a  large  bell  is  connected 
with  a  dock,  and  the  hours  struck  upon  it  with 
an  external  ^•■"^Tn<*r  worked  by  mechanical 
means ;  or  when  a  series  of  bells  are  arranged  so 
that  set  compositions  can  be  played  upon  them 
by  a  series  of  such  hammers,  and  with  musical 
precision.  [See  Cabillons.]  A  fixed  bell  can  also 
be  played  by  an  internal  >ia.TnTn<w  pulled  or  struck 
agunst  the  inside.  But  the  essential  and  typical 
form  of  the  bell  is  that  in  which  the  stroke  is 
given  by  a  movable  clapper  hung  within  the 
bell,  and  caused  to  strike  by  swinging  the  latter, 
either  by  hand  (in  the  case  of  small  bells)  or  by 
a  wheel  and  pulley  system  in  the  case  of  large 
cooes.  Bells  have  also  been  extensively  used  as 
personal  ornaments  and  decorations,  from  those 
on  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  the  Jewish  high- 
priest  to  those  which  formed  the  appendages  of 
the  head-dress  of  the  mediaeval  jester.    This  de- 
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oorative  use  of  bells  has  also  been  applied  to 
domestic  animals ;  and  the  bells  of  the  English 
waggoner*s  team  were  formerly  as  common  sn 
appendage  as  the  sheep-bells  and  goat-bells  in 
Switserland  and  elsewhere,  and  the  oow-beUs  in 
the  New  Forest,  still  are.  In  these  cases  the 
sound  of  the  bell  is  excited  by  the  movementi 
of  the  body.  But  in  all  these  forms  or  ap- 
plications of  the  bell  the  principle  is  the  same ; 
it  is  an  instrument  with  a  hammw  hung  loots 
inside  it»  and  caused  to  sound  by  the  agitation, 
regular  or  irregular,  oommunioated  to  it»  and 
by  which  the  hammer  is  made  to  strike  against 
the  inside.  It  is  important  to  note  this  as  the 
essential  characteristio  of  beUs,  and  that  which 
distinguishes  their  special  place  among  musical 
instruments.  Of  music,  in  the  artistic  sense  of 
the  word,  bells  in  their  true  form  are  hardly 
capable.  They  may  be  tuned  to  a  regular  sosle^ 
and  sounded  in  various  suooeanons,  but  the 
method  of  obtaining  the  sound  by  swinging  the 
bell  till  the  dapper  hits  it  (by  which  method 
alone  the  full  sound  can  be  elidted)  necessarily 
predudes  anything  like  the  exactitude  in  time  or 
the  variation  in  intensity  by  which  form  and  ex- 
pression are  given  to  music.  All  the  oontrivanoei 
for  performing  music  en  bells  with  m*fflhanioal 
precision  involve  a  greater  or  less  departure  from 
the  true  prindple  of  the  bell,  and  an  impairing 
of  its  characteristio  sound  by  fixing  it  instead  of 
letting  it  swing  firedy.  It  will  be  seen,  therefioR^ 
that  bdls  fccm  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between 
the  music  of  art  and  the  music  ci  nature ;  their 
fixed  tone  and  synchronous  vibrations  connecting 
them  with  the  art,  while  the  irregular  and  formlea 
character  of  the  music  produced  firom  them  even 
by  the  best  peal-ringers,  partakes  of  the  wildnea 
and  vague  character  of  natural  sounds.  It  is  this 
wildness  of  character  which  is  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  bell-music  on  a  large  scale,  and  which 
has  caused  it  to  be  so  much  interwoven  with  the 
associations  of  men,  both  in  real  life  and  In  ima- 
ginative literature. 

Like  the  harp,  the  bell  is  pne-historic  in  iti 
origin ;  nor  would  it  serve  much  purpose  here  to 
speculate  upon  the  probable  origin  or  earliert 
form  of  the  bell,  of  which  in  &ct  we  know 
nothing ;  or  even  to  dwell  on  the  very  uncertain 
archeeology  of  the  instrument.  The  reoordi  of 
almost  all  nations  of  whose  early  history  we 
know  anything  imply  the  use  of  bells  in  one 
shape  or  another ;  generally,  it  would  seem,  as  a 
sign  or  proclamation,  just  as  the  railway  bdl,  the 
church  bell,  and  'that  tocsin  of  tiiie  soul,  the 
dinner-bdl,*  are  still  used.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  real  development  of  bdls  snd 
bell-ringing  into  their  highest  form  is  due  to  the 
art  and  the  ecclesiastical  fervour  oombined  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  influences  which  led  to 
the  development  of  bell-ringing  and  bell-foundiog 
were  not  diswimilar  to  those  which  led  to  the 
great  devdopment  of  architecture  in  the  oathe- 
dral  form.  Not  that  dther  architecture  or  belli 
were  necessarily  connected  with  eccledastieal 
predominance;  but  that  the  church  being  the 
great  power  and  central  influence  of  meduevd 


Ennipe,  (Im  art  of  the  time  wu  all  dnwn  into 
iu  aert-ioe,  ftnd  (hiu  it  came  to  pus  that  baUi 
having  been,  at  a  ocmparatiTelj  eailj  period  of 
tke  Chriatiau  en,  introduced  as  an  appendage  to 
places  of  womhip,  their  darelopment,  with  all 
the  art  and  idenoe  which  tlie  mediievij  workmen 
hail  at  command,  became  almost  inseparably  oon- 
neot«d  with  that  of  ohorch  aichitectoie,  and 
their  Bomtdi  asnciated  in  an  eapeoial  degrae  with 
ehureh  oelebtstiraui.  The  form  of  bell  which  may 
be  laid  to  have  been  parfscted  by  mediteval  bell- 


itypeuj 


Tbe  eleration  of  the  eiterior  of  the  bell 
ocpluna  iteelf;  the  section  «how«  the  reUtire 
thii'''"***  and  ahapa  of  the  metal ;  the  thickest 
paction,  tlie  ■■ooiid-bow,'  A,  sgainat  which  the 
tiapper  itrikes,  'a  nsuaJly  ^th  of  the  total 
diameter  of  the  bell  at  the  lip.  The  half-aeotiou 
■larked  No^  i  ihowi  tiie  old  method  of  proriding 
fa-  the  hanging  of  the  bell  and  the  attachment 
of  the  dapper;  the  loops  called  'canons,'  B, 
b(u«  cast  on  scJid  to  receive  the  iron  stnpa  by 
which  the  bell  is  fixed  to  the  stock,  ool  the  bolt, 

C,  tar  attsfhing  the  cliqiper  also  cast  eolid  on 
tba  inude  of  the  belL  It  is  neceiiaiy  that  C 
■faonld  be  well  below  the  line  of  aris  on  which 
the  bell  swings,  so  as  to  deecribe  an  appreciable 
oiidF  aiDond  the  axis,  otherwise  there  will  be 
■ro  leverage  to  drive  the  clapper,  and  it  will  not 
By  [ttoperly.  The  swing  of  the  clapper  ii  fnrtber 
■anmd    ud    accelerated    by  the    small    piece, 

D,  called  Ott  'flight,'  cast  on  to  the  stnldng 
oart  to  inoiease  the  in^oa  of  Uie  Uow.    Half- 
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■eetion  No.  a  shows  a  method  of  hanging  the 
bell  and  clapper  lecommeuded  by  Sir  E.  Beckett, 
and  adopted  in  a  good  man;  ingtanoes  by  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Loughborough,  in  which  ouions  are 
dispensed  with,  and  a  thick  crown,  E,  is  osed 
with  bolt  holes  through  which  the  ijell  is  bolted 
to  the  stock,  and  a  larger  hole  in  the  centre 
through  which  the  dapper-bolt  is  also  fixed  to 
the  stock,  instead  of  beiog  cast  on  to  the  bell. 
The  advantage  of  this  plan  ie  that  the  bell  can 
eamlj  be  turned  on  the  stock,  the  clapper-bolt 
(which  is  oiroulaT  where  it  pauea  through  the 
bell)  remaimug  stationary,  wid  thus  the  blow 
of  the  clapper  can  be  directed  against  a  new 
portion  of  the  sound-bow,  should  the  original 
striking  place  have  become  worn  or  show  any 
tendency  to  crack. 

The  material  of  which  bells  aie  composed  is  a 
mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  wiiioh  in  the  old  bells 
appeu  to  have  been  nsed  in  the  proportion  of 
about  3  to  I.  Uodern  experiment  has  given  rise 
to  the  oondosion  that,  while  this  combination 
gave  the  best  sound,  aad  the  proportion  of  tin 
might  even  be  inoreased  with  advantage  to  tbe 
sound,  tiiis  proportion  represents  the  extreme 
amount  of  tin  which  can  be  used  without  the 
danger  of  rendering  tbe  metal  brittle  and  liable 
to  crack,  and  that  in  regard  to  this  oonuderation 
a  margin  within  that  proportion  of  tin  is  safer. 
3 1  of  copper  to  7  of  tm  was  used  for  ths  West- 
minster beUsin  the 'Viot<»ia  Tower.  Anyconsider- 
ably  larger  proportion  of  oopper  than  this,  on 
the  other  hand,  haa  a  tendency  to  render  the 
metal  too  siA,  and  impair  the  brilliancy  of  its 

The  cmctosion  that  the  sr.ecial  shape  figured 
above,  or  something  near  it,  is  the  best  for  a  bell, 
has  no  bans  that  any  one  seems  to  know  of  ex- 
cept experience.  It  haa  been  tbeoretioally  main- 
buned  that  plain  hemispherical  bells  ought  to 
give  the  best  and  porest  U~-   ""  '  ~   " 


;  the 


■ult 


being  eitbar  that  the  tone  is  very  heavy  and 
dead,  or  that  when  forced  by  hard  striking  it  is 
unmuncal  and  disagreeable  to  tbe  ear.  Sets  of 
hemispherical  bella  have  lately  been  made  of 
larger  siie,  and  with  mioe  success  than  before ; 
they  require,  however,  to  be  fixed  and  struck, 
and  not  swung  ;  th^  lone  when  not  atruDk 
too  heavily  is  not  nnpleasing,  but  quite  inferior 
in  power  snd  brightneaa  to  that  of  a  swung  bell 
of  the  usual  form.  It  i*  also  to  be  noted,  though 
this  fact  again  is  equally  inexplicable,  or  at  least 
unexplained,  that  large  and  small  bells  require 
somewhat  differing  shape  and  proportions  to 
realise  the  best  sound.  That  the  proportionate 
octal  for  producing  the 
different  for  large  and 
«  easy  to  undaratand.  For 
6-feet  diameter,  axi 

„ thickneu  of  y^  of  the  A       

as  the  bwt  proportion.  Smalfsr  balls  will  bear 
a  somewhat  greater  proportionate  thickneH;  and 
"--  preportionato  thickneas— that  is  to  say,  the 
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the  lower  to  the  upper  notes  of  the  ecale.  The 
thinner  the  bell  ia  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
of  metal,  it  should  be  observed,  the  deeper  is  the 
pitch :  so  that  if  the  same  proportionate  thickness 
were  preserved  in  the  treble  as  in  the  tenor  of 
a  peal,  the  former  would  have  to  be  made  of 
too  small  size  and  too  little  weight  of  metal  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  tenor.  By  adding 
to  the  proportionate  thickness  of  the  treble,  we 
are  enabled  to  make  it  of  larger  size  and  heavier 
metal  while  preserving  the  high  pitch.  This 
effect  of  thickness  on  pitch  is  a  thing  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  ordenng  a  peal  of  bells,  and 
deciding  what  scale  or  pitch  is  to  be  adopted. 
The  cost  of  the  bells  is  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  metal,  and  the  question  therefore  is, 
given  so  much  metal,  in  wbiat  form  to  cast  it  so 
as  to  get  the  best  e£foct  from  it.  This  will  often 
be  best  realised  by  not  endeavouring  to  get  too 
deep  a  tone  from  the  peal ;  a  peal  tuned  in  the 
scale  of  R  or  of  F  may  be  equally  cast  with  the 
same  amount  of  metal,  but  will  not  be  equally 
good,  as  either  the  £  peal  in  that  case  must  be 
too  thin,  or  the  F  pcid  too  thick.  Where  the 
amount  of  metal  is  limited,  therefore,  the  higher 
pitch  will  give  the  best  result,  and  enable  the 
metal  to  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  precise  note  which  a  bell  of  a  certain 
shape,  size,  and  weight  will  produce  is  almost  a 
matter  of  experience ;  but  the  proportion  be> 
tween  size  and  relative  dimensions  and  pitch  is 
capable  of  being  approximately  tabulated.  The 
average  modulus  of  the  finest  of  the  large  bells 
<^  Europe,  as  between  size  and  weight,  is  given 
by  Sir  £.  Beckett  (to  whose  work  on  Clocks 
and  Bells  the  reader  is  referred  for  more  detailed 
information  on  some  of  the  points  touched  upon 
here),  as  lo  cwt.  of  metal  for  a  bell  3  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  as  the  weight  of  metal  varies  as  the 
cube  of  the  diameter,  a  bell  of  4  feet  diameter 
would  consume  nearly  25  cwt.,  and  one  of  6  feet 
diameter  4  tons  of  metal.  A  bell  of  this  last- 
named  weight  would,  with  the  best  and  most 
effective  disposition  of  the  metal,  give  the  note 
tenor  0;  and  the  piteh  for  other  sizes  may  be 
deduced  from  this,  on  the  rule  that  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  per  second  in  bells  varies  as 
(thickness)' 

diameter    ' 

Where  a  set  of  bells  are  in  precisely  similar 
proportions  throughout,  their  dunensions  would 
DO  simply  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  number 
of  vibrations  per  second  of  the  notes  they  were 
intended  to  sound.  But  as  in  practice  the  higher 
pitehed  bells  are  always  made  thicker  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diameter  than  the  lower  ones,  for 
the  reasons  mentioned  above,  the  problem  cannot 
for  practical  purposes  be  stated  in  the  simple 
form  of  inverse  ratio.  Bells,  it  may  be  observed, 
are  tuned  by  turning  out  a  small  portion  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  thickest  part  or  sound-bow, 
when  they  are  too  sharp,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
thickness  and  thereby  flatten  them,  or  by  similarly 
turning  off  a  small  portion  from  the  edge  of  the 
rim,  so  as  to  reduce  the  diameter,  when  it  is 
desfred  to  sharpen  them.     This  latter  process, 
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however,  impairs  the  shape,  and  is  apt  also  to 
injure  the  tone  of  the  bell ;  and  if  the  casting 
cannot  be  so  accurately  regulated  as  to  give 
hope  of  ensuring  correctness  at  first,  it  is  better 
to  let  any  excess  be  on  the  side  of  shaipnea^ 
which  can  be  corrected  without  damaging  the 
bell.  In  the  case  of  large  peals  the  plaa  has 
sometimes  been  followed  of  casting  all  U10 
smaller  bells  a  trifle  thick,  so  that  if  the  whole 
peal  is  not  preciselv  in  tune,  the  tuning  may  all 
tall  on  the  smaller  bells,  which  will  be  reduced  in 
thickness  till  they  are  brought  down  to  the  pitch 
to  range  correctly  with  the  larger  ones.  Bells  are 
however  now  cast  with  considerable  accuracy, 
and  the  turning  out  of  a  nearly  perfect,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  a  'maiden'  peal,  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence ;  though  it  must  be  said  that  peab  are 
not  unfrequently  so  called  which  are  not  as  pe^ 
fectly  in  tune  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  which  are 
left  untouched  in  order  to  claim  the  credit  of 
being  a  'maiden'  set.  This  ought  never  to  be 
allowed ;  in  fact  a  much  more  rigorous  standard 
ought  to  be  maintained  in  tuning  bells  than  is 
usual :  the  number  of  bells  not  properly  in  tune 
with  each  other  which  we  hear  is  a  constant 
annoyance  to  those  whose  ears  can  detect  the 
falsity,  and  perhaps  does  something  towards  con- 
firming other  listeners  in  their  deficiency  of  what 
is  called  'ear.' 

The  casting  of  a  huge  bell  is  an  operation  re- 
quiring considerable  preparation  and  a  great  deal 
of  nicety  of  workmanship.  The  first  prooeas  is 
to  form  the  model  of  the  inside  surfiu»  of  the 
bell,  or  the  core,  which  is  done  on  a  conical- 
shaped  base  of  iron  or  brickwork ;  the  clay,  after 
being  approximately  modelled  by  hand,  is  Inoogfat 
to  the  correct  mould  by  means  of  what  is  called 
a  '  sweep,'  which  is  a  fiat  piece  of  hard  wood 
with  one  of  its  edges  cut  to  the  section  of  the 
inside  of  the  bell,  and  which  is  attached  to  a 
pivot  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  core,  and  then 
'swept'  roimd  the  clay  until  the  model  of  the 
inside  of  the  bell  is  correctly  formed.  The  core 
is  then  thoroughly  dried  by  heat,  either  by  a  fire 
lighted  under  it  (if  it  is  on  a  brick  base),  or 
by  being  placed  bodily  in  an  oven  (if  it  is  on  an 
iron  base).  The  next  point  is  to  obtain  the  outer 
shape  of  the  bell,  and  its  thickness.  There  are 
two  ways  of  doing  this.  The  method  which  used 
to  be  universally  adopted  was  to  make  upon  the 
core,  after  it  was  dried,  a  model  of  the  thicknes 
of  the  bell  in  clay,  the  outer  shape  of  the  bell 
being  obtained  by  another  sweep  openting  in 
the  same  way,  and  turning  on  the  same  centre  aa 
that  which  formed  the  inside  shape ;  then  upon 
this,  when  dry,  to  build  a  cover  or  oope^  the 
inner  side  of  which  closely  followed  the  onter 
shape  of  the  bell.  This  cope,  going  like  aa 
extinguisher  over  the  whole,  was  strengthened 
with  haybands,  or,  in  the  case  of  large  models, 
with  pieces  of  iron  worked  into  it^  so  that  when 
made  it  could  be  bodily  lifted  off,  the  clay  bell 
previously  made  on  the  core  broken  away,  and 
the  cope  replaced,  leaving  between  it  and  the 
core  the  precise  shape  and  thicknees  of  the  beJL 
The  difficulty  however  of  getting  a  good  external 
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Gmih  in  thii  waj  muit  have  been  ootuiderftble. 
The  method  BOW  Qiiully  employed  ia  to  diapenn 
vithtbaopentioilormmkuig  the  stay  'thicloicaa' 
iltogethsr,  and  to  have  a  metal  cope  laigar  than 
Ilia  nie  of  the  bell,  and  lined  with  clay,  in  which 
the  eitamal  model  of  the  bell  ii  then  formed  by 
Ui  inTsrted  iweep,  actiog  on  the  innde  iurface : 
the  oope  ia  then  turned  over  the  core,  and  the 
euct  model  of  the  bell  ia  reproMnted,  of  coune. 
It  the  ipaee  between  them.  The  direct  action  of 
tae  naep  aecurea  a  more  finished  exterior  Bur&ce 
thaa  with  the  old  hand-made  cope ;  and  another 
tdvaatage  ia  that  the  iron  oope  can  be  bolted 
down  lo  a  plate  below  the  core,  so  u  to  render 
the  irhole  thing  perfectly  iteady  fin'  the  casting, 
■ad  eieatly  facilitate  the  prooeaa  of  getting  it 
into  uie  land.  The  mould  which  gives  the  ehape 
of  (be  top  of  the  bell,  with  the  clapper-ring 
lad  the  ean  or  '  oanona'  for  Riing  the  bell  to 
(he  itock,  ii  added  to  the  model  by  a  mpaiate 
pcucea,  uid  the  whole  ia  then  imbedded  u  (he 
and  of  the  aating-room  with  the  mouth  down- 
winl,ind  the  metal  run  in  and  left  to  cooL 

Belli  have  oocadonally  been  oaed  in  the  or- 
chartra,  though  hardly  in  any  aenee  which  can 
jiuUfy  th«r  being  included  among  orcbeetral 
iQitnimeiita ;  aince  when  used  aingly  and  eomided 
by  nringing  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  are  in- 
niiably  intended  to  give  what  may  be  called 
'local  colonr'  to  a  diamatio  scene ;  to  luggeet 
Kmelliing  beyond  or  apart  from  the  orcheatra,  aa 
the  priMD-lwll  in  the  'Trovatore,'  the  goat-belL 
ia  'DioMab,'  or  the  veaperbell  in  Bennett's 
'Pmdin  and  the  Peri'  overture.  Mozart  haa, 
luwever,  naed  a  frame  of  bells  played  by  a  key- 
Wd  like  that  of  •  [uanoibrte  ('Glookenipiel ') 
b  the  loraeof  'Die  ZauberflOta,'  to  represent 
the  effect  of  Papageno's  bells  which  are  visibly 
present  in  hii  head-dress,  though  actually  played 
n  the  band.  The  same  instrument  haa  been 
"fi  iu  a  somewhat  similar  manner  by  one  or 
t*o  ether  operatic  compoeen,  but  always  fbr 
Mge  eSect  rather  than  for  directly  musical 
panoea  A  recent  ide*  of  some  English  organ- 
eimdots  hai  been  the  attachmant  of  a  scale  of 
bcUl  to  an  organ,  which  are  sounded  either  alone 
<r  in  combination  with  the  ordinary  stope  on 
dnwiiig  B  itop-head  which  brings  them  under 
the  eourol  of  the  keys  ;  but  ibe  addition  is  com- 
plelelj  out  of  keeping  with  the  genius  of  the 
'*gnt,  and  is  available  rather  for  ■  seoaational ' 
•fftcuthanai  a  real  addition  to  the  proper  range 
<i  the  iutroment.  All  these  experiments  only 
Kne  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  bell-munc  does 
DM  belong  to  the  r^on  of  musical  art  properly 
•0  oiled ;  and  attempti  to  drag  the  bell  from  its 
proper  sphere,  and  force  &om  it  an  eipresaion 
f'xtiga  to  its  natme,  have  never  permanently 
wiweded.  [H.  H.  S.] 

BELIS  are  rung  in  peal  in  the  British  Islands 
only,  with  the  eiception  of  one  or  two  rings  of 
beds  in  America  and  the  Colonies.  On  the  Con- 
tinent they  are  simply  clashed,  being  swung  with 
s  lerer — tile  notes  of  the  bells  not  being  amuiged 
n  any  special  order.  In  our  islands  it  is  usual 
to  tone  bells  in  (be  diatonia  scale,  and  they 
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are  then  rung  in  order  trom  the  highest  to  the 

To  enable  the  ringers  to  do  this  with  accuracy, 
and  also  to  enable  them  to  change  the  order  in 
which  the  bells  strike  by  proper  methods  (see 
Chakgi-Rivoihg),  bells  are  hung  aa  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illastraUana  : — 

FlQ,  1. 


They  are  first  carefully  aeonrad  by  iron  bolta 
and  braces  through  the  ears  or  '  canons,'  K,  to 
thestook  A  (Fig.  i)  which  is  Stted  with  ailea  w 
gudgeons  of  iron,  M,  working  in  brass  or  gun- 
metal  bearings.  The  stock  is  fitted  with  a 
wheel,  E,  and  a  stay,  B  ;  and  a  ground  pulley,  N, 
is  fixed  to  the  floor  of  the  bel&y.  By  pulling 
the  rope,  F,  the  bell  is  gradually  swung  till  she 
stands  mouth  upwards,  u  shown  in  Figs,  a  and 
3,  when  she  is  muntained  in  this  podtion  by  the 
stay  B,  and  slider  G,  which  prevent  ber  from 

Fia.  1. 


falling  over  (or  turning  clean  round).  It  will  be 
seen  that  when  the  rope,  F,  has  been  pulled 
enough  to  bring  the  fillet  or  '  sallie  pin.'  G,  down 
to  the  nearest  point  to  the  ground  pulley,  N,  that 
it  can  reach,  it  would  in  swinging  past  that  point 
raise  the  rope ;  this  gives  ^e  ringer  a  second 
pull,  as  wiU  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fi^.  i,  uid 


this 


s  called  the  'hand^troke'  pulL    Now  by 
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ibUoiring  with  the  eye  the  motion  of  the  bell  M 
indiiAted  by  the  airow  in  No.  i,  the  will  be 
■een  lo  tnm  orer,  bringiog  the  fillet  Q  post  N  ; 
then,  winding  the  rape  round  the  wheel  U  ihe 
move*,  ahs  will  uriTe  at  the  podtion  of  the  bell 
in  Fig.  3 — this  a  oiled  the  '  bu:k«lcoke '  blow. 

Fia.  J. 


The  Gnt  tbins  »  ringer  lua  to  leun  ii  lo  to 
■wing  hia  bell  by  the  use  of  the  rope,  that  he  c&a 
be  quite  certain  to  bring  her  &om  one  stroke  to 
another,  pulling  ber  with  proper  judgment,  bo  aa 
iuBt  to  throw  her  over  the  balance  as  shown  in 
Figs.  1  and  3.  If  however  too  much  fiiroe  is 
utod,  there  ia  a  danger  of  breaking  the  stay  or 
some  other  part  of  the  machinery,  uid  the  ringer 
himaalf  may  be  aeriouBly  injured. 

An  sJteiation  in  the  method  of  hanging  the 
bell  to  the  stock  haa  been  invented  by  jSur  £. 
Beckett,  though  only  oooadooally  cwried  out. 
By  the  milinai;  niake  the  '  canons'  for  hanging 
are  so  arranged  as  to  serve  only  for  one  position 
of  the  bell  in  regard  to  the  stock,  bo  that  turning 
the  bell  in  order  to  get  the  stroke  of  the  clapper 
in  a  new  podtion,  after  it  has  worn  the  bell,  is 
impossible.  Sir  E.  Beckett's  plan  consiata  in 
having  only  four  instead  of  aii  canons,  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  and  forming  a  crosa,  on 
plvi,  on  the  crawn  of  the  bell.  By  this  means 
the  position  of  the  bell  can  be  altersd  by  merely 
unstrapping  it  and  turning  it  on  the  atoak.  As 
the  clapper  must  always  fly  in  the  same  plane, 
ft  ia  in  this  plan  bolted  to  the  stock,  the  bolt 
passing  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  crown 
ofthebeU.  [C.A.W.T.] 

BELLY.  The  belly  or  upper  part  of  the  in- 
struinenta  of  the  violin  tribe,  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  nil,  as  it  ia  the  first  to  receive 
through  die  bridge  the  vibistions  of  the  atringa, 
and  to  commanicAte  them  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  instrument.  Soft  wood  being  more  easily  set 
in  vibration  in  all  its  parts,  the  bdly  ia  invariably 
made  of  deal,  while  the  back  and  ddee,  whidi 
are  not  intemied  to  vibrate  to  the  aame  extent, 
hut  rather  to  throw  back  the  wavea  of  aound,  ate 
made  of  harder  wood — maple. 

Aa  a  rule,  wood  of  narrow  grain  ia  preferred  for 
the  belly,  although  there  are  some  fine  old  instru- 
menCa  with  bellies  of  wide-grained  wood.  The 
thickness  of  the  belly  is  alao  of  very  great  im- 
portance .  if  loo  thick,  the  instrument  wiU  be 
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weak  in  tone;  if  too  thin,  the  tone  will  be  hollow 
and  bellowing.  The  power  of  resonance  ia  en- 
hanced by  the  ilightly  arched  form  of  the  bellj. 
The  wood  ia  thickest  in  the  oentfe,  and  gndiially 
gets  thinner  toward  the  aides.  The  gradaticm 
in  whkh  this  ia  executed  variee  greatly  wUh 
different  maketa,  and  also  depends  on  the  spedal 
qualiUes  of  the  individual  piece  of  wood  of  which 
a  belly  ia  made.  The  podtion  and  ahape  of  the 
■OHSalled /-holes  likewise  greatly  inflnence  the 
quality  of  tone.  The  great  makers  of  the  Breada 
school,  Gaspar  da  Salo  and  Maggini.  made  the 
/-holes  large  and  almoat  upright;  the  * "■■*ii, 
Stradivari,    and  Guameri    gave    them    a    mne 

finitely  more  graceful  in  shape.  Close  to  the 
edge  the  belly  ia  inlaid  with  a  ringle  or  double 
line  of  purfliiig,  which  is  merely  intended  to 
improve  the  outward  appearance  of  the  instru- 
ment.  [P.D] 

BELLY  or  SOTJNDBOABD  of  pianoGHie, 
(Ft.  La  TabUd^harmtmit;  Ittl.Taeolaarvumuai 
Got.  SettmanAoden,  ReKmansiafeC),  The  broad 
flat  of  wood,  usoally  of  Swiss  pine,  extended 
under  the  strings  of  a  pianoforte,  and  connected 
with  thent  by  a  bridge  of  hard  wood  over  which 
they  are  stretched,  is  technically  called  the  bdly, 
but  is  alao  called  the  Bound-  or  aounding-board. 
The  strings  when  set  in  vibration,  owing  to 
their  small  surface  in  oontact  with  the  ur,  would 
be  scarcely  audible,  were  it  not  for  tile  bdly, 
an  auxiliary  vibnting  body  of  large  surface,  to 
reinforce  them.  Thus  the  tons  of  a  pianoforta 
eesentially  dependa  upon  the  movement  and  vari- 
able presaure  of  the  strings  at  the  point  of  oon- 
tact with  the  bridge,  by  which  their  vibrations 
are  conveyed  to  the  belly  to  be  intenaified  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  fibres  of  this  elsatio  support. 
There  is  no  aonoroua  body  for  which  we  may 
calculate  movement  under  varied  conditions,  and 
then  verify  the  calculation  by  trial,  to  compare 
with  a  Btretched  string.  The  problem  is  tti 
more  complicated  of  a  resonant  aurfiuM,  as  the 
belly,  and  appesn  to  have  ofCte-ed  Itm  attraction 
to  research.  We  are  mainly  indebted  to  Chladni 
for  what  we  know  of  the  forms  of  vibration  of 
mounding  substances.  Hia  determination  of  the 
nodal  linea  by  means  of  fine  sand  placed  upon 
vibrating  aurfacea  has  been  of  great  impcrttmoe 
to  theory,  and  has  been  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  law  of  the  practice  of  ribbing  the 
belly  diagonally  to  the  direction  of  the  giain 
with  slender  barB  of  pine  has  been  finally 
establiahed  by  Dr.  Schafhaeutl,  who  has  proved 
that  this  contrivance  creates  nodal  linea  1^  reat, 
and  prevents  the  tnuiavenal  vibntdon  of  the 
belly  as  a  whole  which  would  be  iniminal  to 
the  production  of  tone.  But  up  to  this  time, 
in  Uie  construction  of  bellies,  experiment  alone 
has  effected  what  haa  been  achieved.  The 
difierence  in  the  charaoter  of  tone  of  piano- 
fortes by  different  makerB,  depends  very  mooh 
upon  variations  in  the  proportiona,  direction  of 
the  groin,  and  barring  of  the  belly  ;  but  oa  othec 
important  variationa  of  structure  invariably  and 
simultaneously  exist,  the  question  ia  too  ccoi[dez 
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cfrer  to  be  miiBfactorily  answered.  The  further 
deBcription  and  hiatofy  of  belly  will  be  found 
under  Piavofobtb.  [A.  J.  H.] 

BELHONTE  UND  CONSTTANZA,  odxb 
Dii  EsTFiiBXUva  AU8  DBM  Sbrail,  an  opera  in 
four  actH,  words  by  Bretzner,  music  by  J ohann 
Andre;  produced  at  Berlin  May  26,  1781.  It  is 
only  worth  mention  because  the  libretto,  as 
sltered  by  Stephanie,  was  set  by  Mozart  under 
the  title  of  'Die  EntHihrung/  etc.  [See  p.  6^)  a.] 

BEUSHAZZAR.  An  oratorio  of  Handers, 
oocorring  In  the  series  between  'Joseph*  and 
*  Hercules ' ;  words  by  Jennens,  much  reduced  by 
Handel.  Dates  on  autograph  (in  Buckingham 
Pslaoe) — ^at  beginning,  August  23, 1 744 ;  at  end 
of  first  part.  Scored  Sept.  15,  ditto;  end  of 
second  part,  Sept.  10,  ditto.  First  performance 
at  the  King's  Theatre  on  Wednesday  March  27, 
1745,  announced  as  Belteshaszar.  The  oratorio 
was  revived  by  the  Sacred  Hannooic  Society  on 
March  19,  1847.  [6.] 

BEMETZBIEDEB,  bom  in  Alsace  in  1743, 
esme  to  Paris,  and  was  engaged  as  teacher  of 
mosic  to  the  (laughter  of  Diderot,  whose  patron* 
■(re  was  of  great  service  to  him.  In  178a  he 
left  Paris  for  London,  and  there  he  died  in 
181 7.  He  published  both  in  London  and  Paris 
esveral  didactic  works  on  music,  one  of  which, 
'Lemons  de  clavecin*  (Paris,  1771),  was  often 
republished  in  France,  Spain,  and  England.  In 
the  contest  between  the  (a-luckists  and  Picdnnists 
he  wrote  00  tiie  side  of  toleration.  Diderot  re- 
wrote the  work  just  named  —  a  questionable 
henefit^  excep^t  as  far  as  style  is  concerned. 

B^OL,  tlie  French  term  for  Flat.  For  the 
origin  of  the  name  see  the  article  Aooidkntalb. 

BEND  A,  Haits  Gbobo,  a  weaTer,  and  wan- 
dering performer  on  several  instruments,  belonged 
to  the  village  of  Alt-Benatka  in  Bohemia,  and 
was  the  head  of  a  celebrated  family  of  artists. 
His  four  sonsy  Franz,  Johann,  Greorg^  and  Joseph, 
ill  devoted  themselves  to  mosia 

(I)  Franz  Bbkda.  Bom  Nov.  2$,  1709,  re- 
msikable  as  the  founder  of  a  special  violin  sdiiool. 
He  was  brought  up  under  Graun  and  Quanz,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  former  became  (i  771)  concert- 
meister  to  Frederick  the  G^reat,  whose  flute  con- 
certos he  thereafter  accompanied.  In  his  manner 
of  playing  he  especially  affected  the  cantabile. 
His  published  (posthumous)  works  consist  of 
twelve  sdoB  for  the  violin  (Paris),  'Etudes  de 
Violon,  ou  Gaprioee,*  a  books,  and  'Exercises 
pngr.  pour  le  Violon,'  i  book  (Leipzig,  Kiihnel). 
He  died  at  Potsdam,  March  7,  1786.  His 
•eoond  daughter,  Garolioe,  married  Gi^^^™^^''^^ 
W<ASf  and  his  fourth,  Julianne,  Capellmeister 
Beichardt.  His  eldest  son,  Friedrich,  bom  1 745, 
was  esteemed  as  an  ezoelleiat  player  on  the  violhi 
sad  clavier,  and  his  compositions — ^the  cantatas 
'Pygmalion'  and  'Die  Grazien,'  an  oratorio  'Die 
Junger  am  Grabe  des  Auferstuidenen,'  an  opera 
'Orpheus,'  and  various  works  for  davier  and 
vidin — ^found  much  acceptance.  At  his  death,  at 
Potadun,  in  1814,  ^  ^^^'^  ^^  preuss.  Kammer- 
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musikus.  His  brother  Carl,  bom  1748,  ap- 
proached nearest  to  his  father  in  the  style  of  his 
playing.  He  was  teacher  oi  music  to  Wilhelm 
III,  and  left  six  adagios,  with  remarks  on  the 
mode  of  executing  the  adagio  (Berlin,  Hummel), 
(a)  JoRAifH,  Uie  second  son  of  Hans  Creorg, 
and  the  least  eminent  of  the  brothers,  was  bom 
1 713,  and  died  as  Eammermusikus  at  Berlin 

(3)  Gkobo,  bom  1731,  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  four,  renowned  as  an  able 
clavier-player  and  oboist.  In  1748  he  was  ap- 
pointed C!apellmeister  to  the  Duke  of  Grotha> 
after  which  he  studied  In  Italy,  and  on  his  re- 
turn wrote  his  first  Duodrama,  'Ariadne  auf 
Naxos'  (1774),  a  work  which  exdted  much 
attention  for  its  novelty  and  ability,  became 
widely  known,  and  entitled  him,  notwithstanding 
the  claims  of  Bousseau's  '  PygmaUon,'  to  be  called 
the  inventor  of  the  melodrama.  Full  and  com- 
pressed scores  of  the  work,  with  German  and 
French  words,  quickly  appeared,  and  a  second 
melodrama^  '  Medea,'  had  an  equal  success  with 
the  first,  (j^eoig  visited  Vienna  and  Paris  for 
the  perframance  of  his  works,  and  at  length 
settled  himself  in  the  hamlet  of  E.tistritz  in 
Thuringia,  where  he  died  in  1795.  Besides 
the  compositions  already  mentioned  he  was  the 
author  of  many  instrumental  works,  of  the 
operettas  of  'Der  Dorijahrmarkt'  (1776),  'Romeo 
und  Julie'  (1778),  <Der  Holzbauer,'  'Lucas 
und  Barbchen,'  and  '  Grpheus,'  also  of  '  Pygma- 
lion)' a  monodrama.  His  son  Friedrich  Ludwig, 
bom  at  Gotha  1746,  was  music-director  of  the 
Hamburg  theatre,  and  published  in  Leipsic  an 
opens  '  The  Barber  of  Seville,"  three  vioUn  con- 
certos, and  a  '  Narren-ballet.*  While  in  Ham- 
burg he  married  a  singer  named  Felicitas  Agnosia 
Bietz,  with  whom  he  visited  Berlin  and  Vienna^ 
but  from  whom  he  very  shortly  separated.  He 
died  as  director  of  the  conoerts  at  Konigsbeig, 
March  a  7,  1793. 

(4)  Joseph,  the  last  of  the  four,  a  clever  violin- 
player,  held  the  post  of  Concertmeister  to  Fried- 
rich Wilhelm  II.  at  Berlin,  where  he  died  in 
1804.  His  son  Ernst  Friedrich,  bom  at  Berlin 
1747,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Berlin 
amateur  concerts,  and  died  there  in  1 785. 

(5)  Anna  Franzibka,  the  only  sister  of  the 
above  four  brothers,  bom  1736,  was  one  of  the 
best  singers  of  her  time.  She  married  a  musi- 
cian of  Gotha  named  Hattasch,  and  died  there 
in  1780. 

Of  this  fanuly  of  artists,  which  thus  lasted 
through  three  generations,  the  most  remark- 
able on  the  whole  were  fVanz  and  Greorg,  the 
latter  of  whom,  by  his  melodrama  and  operet- 
tas has  obtained  a  lasting  position  in  musical 
history.  [0.  F.  P.] 

BENDLEB,  or  BENDELEB,  SALOMoif, 
was  bom  at  Quedlimbuig,  1683.  His  father 
gave  him  his  first  instruction  in  music.  Gifted 
with  artistic  feeling  and  a  magnificent  bass 
voice,  young  Bendler  was  soon  a  most  remark- 
able singer.  In  171a  he  came  to  London,  and 
sang  the  part  of  the  King  in  'Ambleto'  by 
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Gasparini,  and  of  Argante  in  Handel^a  'Binaldo.' 
However,  he  preferred  an  engagement  at  the 
opera  in  Hamburg,  where  he  obtained  a  most 
brilliant  snooeM,  as  also  at  Leipzig  and  Bruns- 
wick. 'During  a  visit  at  Dantdg,  he  played 
the  oi^gan  in  the  principal  church ;  and,  after 
a  short  prelude,  gave  forth  the  full  force  of  his 
stupendous  voice  in  a  solo.  A  sudden  noise  in 
the  church  interrupted  both  the  singer  and  the 
service :  the  wife  of  one  of  the  chief  magistrates, 
terrified  by  the  tremendous  tones,  was  safely 
delivered  of  a  son.  Her  husband,  a  martyr  to 
the  gouty  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  event, 
than  he  found  himself  instantly  cured.  Hearing 
the  name  of  the  artist  to  whom  he  owed  this 
double  debt  and  happiness,  he  invited  Bendler 
to  meet  a  distinguishea  company  at  the  christening 
feast,  when  he  placed  on  his  plato  a  sum  of  300 
ducats,  thanking  him  at  the  same  time  for  the 
service  he  had  rendered  him,  both  as  physician 
and  accoucheur.*  This  extraordinaiy  singer  died 
in  1724.  [J.  M.] 

BEN£DETTI,  an  Italian  singer  at  the  Opera 
in  London,  1720,  He  is  mentioned  in  a  witl^ 
letter  by  Sir  John  Edgar  in  Steele's  journal, 
'  The  Theatre,*  from  Tuesday  March  8  to  Saturday 
March  12,  1 720,  as  an  instance  of  the  touchiness 
of  some  artists.  '  He  set  forth  in  the  recitative 
tone,  the  nearest  approach  to  ordinary  speech, 
that  he  had  never  acted  anything  in  any  other 
opera  below  the  character  of  a  sovereign,  and 
now  he  was  to  be  appointed  to  be  captain  of  a 
guard.* 

His  portrait  was  engraved  by  Yertue,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Walpole,  *  Catalogue  of  Engravers,' 
p.  a  2 1 .  There  is  a  proof  impression  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  painted  by  Beluzzi.  Bene- 
detti  is  represented  in  a  cloak,  turned  to  the 
right,  oval  in  a  frame,  8vo.    It  is  rare.    [J.  M.] 

BENEDICITE,  or  the  'Song  of  the  Three 
Children,'  is  the  canticle  which  is  used  in  the 
Anglican  service  after  the  first  lesson  in  the 
morning,  alternatively  with  the  Te  Deum,  at 
the  option  of  the  minister.  It  is  taken  from 
the  Greek  continuation  of  Daniel,  chap,  iii.,  and 
is  of  very  ancient  use  in  the  Church  service, 
being  mentioned  in  St.  Benedict's  *  Begula,'  and 
by  Amalarius  as  used  at  matins.  It  was  also 
prescribed  by  Athanasius.  The  ancient  Spanish 
and  Gallican  churches  appointed  it  to  come 
between  the  lessons,  and  in  the  ancient  English 
offices  it  was  one  of  several  psalms  with  which 
Lauds  began.  It  was  retained  by  Cranmer  in 
his  'English  Liturgy'  of  1549,  and  appointed  to 
be  used  instead  of  the  Te  Deum  in  Lent ;  but 
this  injunction  was  afterwards  removed,  and  it 
became  optional  to  use  it  at  any  time  of  the 
year. 

In  '  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  noted '  which 
was  published  in  1550,  the  chant  given  for  it  by 
Marbeck  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  Sarum  Bre* 
viaiT,  but  simplified,  in  accordance  with  Cran- 
mer s  wish  that  'the  note  that  shall  be  made 
thereunto,  would  not  be  full  of  notes,  but  as 
near  as  may  be  for  every  syllable  a  note,  so  that 
it  may  be  sung  distinctly  and  devoutly.' 
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TtoB  canticle  Is  more  fitted  for  a  chant  than 
any  other  musical  form,  because  the  second  half 
of  each  verse  is  the  same  throughout.  Puroell 
set  it  in  his  double  service  in  B  flat^  but  garbled 
the  words  by  making  the  burden  *  Praise  him,* 
eto.  only  recur  occasionally.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BENEDICT,  Sib  Julius,  bom  at  Stuttgart, 
Nov.  27,  1804.  Sir  Julius  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  numerous  foreign  musicians  who 
have  settled  in  England  since  Handel's  time.  As 
composer,  performer,  and  teacher  of  music,  he  hss 
now  held  an  exceptionally  high  position  in  this 
oountryfor  upwards  of  forty  years.  After  studying 
under  Hummel,  at  Weimar — during  which  he  saw 
Beethoven  (March  8,  1827) — ^he  was,  in  his  17th 
year,  presented  by  the  illustrious  pianist  to  Weber, 
who  received  him  into  his  houset,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  1821  until  the  end  of  1824,  treated 
him,  in  Sir  Julius's  own  words,  'not  only  as  a 
pupil,  but  as  a  son.'  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
young  Benedict  was,  on  Weber's  recommendation, 
appointed  to  conduct  a  series  of  operatic  per- 
formances at  Vienna.  A  few  years  afterwards 
we  find  him  as  chef  d'orchestre  at  the  San  Carlo 
at  Naples,  where  he  produced  his  first  opera, 
'  Giacinta  ed  Ernesto' — a  work  which  seems  to 
have  been  too  Grerman  for  the  Neapolitan  taste. 
On  the  other  hand,  'I  Portoghesi  in  Groa,'  which 
Benedict  composed  in  1830  for  Stuttga^,  may 
have  been  found  too  Italian  for  the  Germans; 
since,  unsuccessful  in  the  city  for  which  it  was 
specially  written,  it  was  warmly  received  by  the 
operatic  public  of  Naples.  The  youthful  maestro, 
who  showed  himself  a  German  among  the  Ita- 
lians, and  an  Italian  among  the  Germans,  went 
in  1835  to  Paris,  at  that  time  the  head-quarters 
of  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer,  a  fi^uent  place  of 
rendezvous  for  Donizetti  and  Bellini,  and  the 
home  of  Auber,  Harold,  and  Addphe  Adam,  of 
Hal^vv,  Berlioz,  and  Fdiden  David.  At  Paris 
Benedict  made  the  acquaintance  of  Malibrsn, 
who  suggested  his  visiting  London;  and  from 
1835  un^  now  we  have  had  Weber's  favourite 
pupil  residing  permanently  among  us.  In  1836 
Benedict  was  appointed  to  the  musical  direction 
of  the  Opera  Bufia,  started  by  the  late  John 
Mitchell  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  Here  he 
brought  out  with  success  a  little  work  called 
'Un  Anno  ed  xm  Giomo,'  originally  given  in  1836 
at  Naples.  In  1838  he  produced  bis  first  Knglish 
opera,  'The  Gypsy's  Warning' — ^known  in  the 
present  day  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
it  as  a  whole  by  the  very  dramatic  air  for  the 
bass  voice,  '  Bage  thou  angry  storm.*  Benedict 
was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  as  orchestral 
conductor  throughout  that  period  of  Mr.  Bunn's 
management,  during  which  Balfs's  most  sacceasful 
operas  ('The  Bohemian  Girl,'  'The  Daughter  of 
St.  Mark,'  'The  Enchantress,'  'The  Bondman,* 
eto.)  were  brought  out.  To  this  period  too  belong 
Sir  Julius  Benedict's  finest  operas,  '  The  Brides 
of  Venice*  and  'The  Crusaders,'  both  produced 
at  Druiy  Lane  under  the  composer^s  immediate 
direction.  In  1850  Benedict  accompanied  Jenny 
land  to  the  United  States,  and  directed  the 
whole  of  the  concerts  given  by  the  'Swedish 
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Nightmgale,'  with  such  unexampled  BuooesSy 
during  her  £unouB  American  tour.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  accepted  an  engagement  as 
f«r^qnAft1  conductor  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and 
afterwards  at  Drury  Lane,  whither  Mr.  Maple- 
Bon's  estabUflhrnent  was  for  a  time  transferred. 
"When  in  i860  Mr.  Mapleson  was  about  to  pro- 
duce (at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre)  an  Italian  yersion 
of  *Oberon,'  he  naturally  turned  to  the  composer 
-vrho,  above  all  others,  possessed  the  secret  of 
"Weber's  style,  and  requested  him  to  supply  the 
redtatiyes  wanting  in  the  'Oberon'  composed 
for  the  English  stage,  but  absolutely  necessary  for 
ilie  work  in  Italianised  form.  Benedict  added 
recitatives  which  may  now  be  looked  upon  as 
belonging  inseparably  to  the  Italian  'Oberon.' 
Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  was  also  the  year  of 
£enedict*s  beautiful  cantata  on  the  subject  of 
•  Undine '—produced  at  the  Norwich  Festival — 
in  which  Clara  Noveflo  made  her  last  public 
Appearance.  In  1863,  soon  after  the  remarkable 
suooees  of  Mr.  Dion  Boudcault's  '  Colleen  Bawn,' 
Senedict  brought  out  '  The  Lily  of  KiUamey,' 
fior  which  Mr.  Oxenford  (probably  in  collaboration 
-with  Mr.  Boudcault)  had  furnished  the  excellent 
libretto.  In  1863  he  composed  the  cantata  of 
'  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,'  for  the  Norwich  Festival 
<if  that  year.  His  operetta  the  '  Bride  of  Song' 
"Was  given  at  Covent  Garden  in  1864 ;  his  oratorio 
of '  St.  Cecilia,'  at  the  Norwich  Festival  in  1866 ; 
that  of  'St.  Peter,'  at  the  Birmingham  Festival 
of  1870.  As  'conductor'  at  chamber  •concerts, 
^where  the  duties  of  the  mundan  so  entitled 
consist  in  accompanying  singers  on  the  pianoforte, 
and  in  seeing  generally  that  nothing  goes  wrong, 
Benedict  has  come  at  least  as  often  before  the 
public  as  in  his  character  of  orchestral  chief. 
\?ith  rare  interruptions  he  has  officiated  as  con- 
ductor at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  since 
they  first  started,  now  some  sixteen  years  ago. 
His  own  annual  concert  has  been  looked  upon 
ibr  the  last  forty  years  at  least  as  one  of  the 
great  festivals  of  the  musical  season.  There  is 
no  fonn  of  music  which  this  versatile  composer 
has  not  cultivated;  and  though  more  prolific 
masters  may  have  lived,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
ziame  one  who  has  laboured  with  success  in  so 
many  different  styles.  In  1873  a  symphony  by 
the  now  veteran  composer  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Crystal  Palace;  and  a  second  in 
the  following  year ;  so  that  a  complete  edition  of 
Benedict*s  works  would  indude,  besides  ballads 
and  pianoforte  fantasias,  operas,  oratorios,  and 
cantatas,  compodtions  in  the  highest  form  of  or- 
chestral music.  Sir  Julius  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  in  1871.  On  the  occadon  of  his 
seventieth  birthday  he  was  named  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  orders  of  Francis  and  Joseph 
(Austria),  and  of  Frederic  (Wurtemberg).  It 
was  determined  in  the  same  year,  by  his  nume- 
rous English  friends,  to  offer  him  a  testimonial 
'  in  appredation  of  his  labours  during  forty 
years  for  the  advancement  of  art,  and  as  a 
token  of  their  esteem.'  In  accordance  with  this 
resolution  a  service  of  silver,  induding  a  magni- 
ficent group  of  candelabra^  was  presented  to  Sir 
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Julius,  the  following  summer,  at  Dudley  House, 
before  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished 
musicians  and  amateurs  in  London,  ^eddes 
being  a  member  of  the  before -mentioned  Aus- 
trian and  Wurtembuxgian  orders.  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  has  been  decorated  by  the  Sovereigns 
of  Prussia,  Italy,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Portuged, 
and  Hanover.  [H.  S.  £.] 

BENEDICTUS,  the  song  of  Zacharias,  the 
father  of  John  the  Baptist,  taken  fin^m  Luke  i., 
is  the  canticle  appointed,  altematdy  with  the 
Jubilate,  to  follow  the  lessons  in  the  Morning 
Service  of  the  Anglican  Church.  It  has  occupied 
that  podtion  firom  ancient  times,  being  men- 
tioned by  Amalarius  (t  837")  as  following  the 
lessous  at  Lauds.  It  followed  the  lessons  in  the 
ancient  English  offices,  and  was  retained  by 
Cranmer  in  his  English  Liturgy  in  1549,  ^^  ^^^ 
without  the  Jubilate,  which  was  added  in  1582 
to  obviate  repetition  when  the  Benedictus  oc- 
curred in  the  gospel  or  second  lesson.  Two 
chants  are  given  for  it  by  Marbeck  in '  The  Book 
of  Conunon  Prayer  Noted,'  of  1550,  viz.  the  5th 
tone  with  ist  ending,  and  the  8th  tone  with 
1st  ending.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  more 
elaborate  forms  of  compodtion,  and  there  are 
two  well-known  andent  settings  by  Tallis  and 
Gibbons. 

The  same  cantide  is  also  used  by  the  Roman 
Church,  and  is  mentioned  by  Mendelssohn  in  his 
letter  to  Zdter  describing  the  mudc  of  Holy 
Week.  But  a  different  'Benedictus,'  which  is 
better  known  to  muddans,  is  that  which  occurs 
in  the  service  of  the  Mass,  after  the  Sanctus, 
which  has  been  the  occadon  for  much  fiunous 
and  beautiful  mudc  by  the  greatest  masters ;  the 
whole  words  of  which  are  only '  Blessed  is  he  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'     [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

BENELLI,  Antonio  P^bkorino,  bom  Sept. 
5,  1 771,  at  Forli.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  as  is 
said,  he  received  instruction  in  counterpoint  from 
Padre  Martini,  who  died  when  Benelli  was  little 
more  than  12,  and  was  unable,  for  above  two 
years  before  his  death,  to  bestow  much  care  upon 
his  scholars.  Benelli  had,  however,  the  instruction 
of  Padre  Mattel,  the  successor  of  Martini. 

In  1790  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
San  Carlo,  at  Naples,  as  first  tenor.  His  voice 
was  of  moderate  quality ;  but  his  method  was 
admirable,  and  obtained  for  him  a  8uce^  d^estime, 
Benelli  accepted  an  engagement  at  London  in 
1 798,  where  he  was  received  with  favour.  In 
1 80 1  he  repaired  to  Dresden,  and  remained  until 
the  year  1822,  at  which  time,  when  51,  and  after 
singing  in  public  for  32  years,  his  voice  fjBiled, 
and  he  retii^  with  a  pendon. 

Benelli  had  also  made  himsdf  known  as  a 
dever  composer,  particularly  in  the  Church  style ; 
but  his  best  works  are  his  excellent  'Method,* 
and  his  'Solfeggi'  which  ran  through  several 
editions.  He  was  a  successful  contributor  to  the 
'AUgemdne  musikallsche  Zeitung'  of  Ldpdg. 
Upon  his  retirement,  he  obtained  from  Spontiui 
the  post  of  professor  of  singing  at  the  Berlin 
Opens  which  he  filled  till  1829.     He  might 
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have  remained  mncli  longer,  had  he  not  attached 
Spontini  with  violenoe,  in  1828,  in  the  'Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,'  k  propoe  to  his  opertk  of  *  Olimpia.* 
Unfortunately  he  had  preyioasly  written  a  very 
favonrable  review  of  Uie  same  work:  Spontini 
printed  the  two  aooounts  side  by  dde.  BeneUi 
nad  nothing  to  reply ;  he  lOon  reoeived  his  eongi 
and  departed,  first  to  Dresden,  where  he  still  had 
his  pension,  then  to  Bomidien  in  the  Hartz, 
where  he  died  in  poverty  August  6,  1830. 
Benelli^B  real  title  to  estimation  is  founded  on 
his  'Gesanglehre'  (1819),  which  appeared  first  in 
Italian,  as  'Regole  per  il  canto  figurato,'  and 
on  his  *  Bemerkungen  tiber  die  Stimme/  in  the 
A.M.Z.  Leipzig,  (1824).  [J.  M.] 

BEKINCOBI,  Anoelo  Mabia,  bom  at 
Brescia  1779,  died  at  Paris  Deo.  30,  1821 ; 
pupil  of  Ghiretti,  BoUa,  and  Oimaroea.  His 
opera  of  'Nitteti*  was  produced  in  Italy,  and 
well  received  also  in  Vienna  about  1800.  At 
Vienna  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Haydn, 
with  whose  quartets  he  was  so  delighted  as 
to  abandon  dramatic  composition  for  the  time 
and  write  nothing  but  quartets.  In  1803  he 
went  to  Paris  and  wrote  two  operas,  which 
were  accepted  but  never  performed,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  this  excellent  musician  ob- 
tained sufficient  pupils  to  secure  him  a  sub- 
sistence. In  1815,  1818,  and  1819,  he  brought 
out  three  operas  without  success.  The  end  of 
his  life  was  brightened  by  a  hope  he  did  not 
live  to  see  realised.  Isouard  had  died  leaving 
his  opera  '  Aladin'  unfinished,  and  this  Benincori 
was  commissioned  to  complete.  A  march  for  the 
first  act,  and  the  three  last  acts  completed  the 
work,  which  was  enthusiastically  received  on 
Feb.  6,  1822,  just  six  weeks  after  Benincori's 
cieaih.  Perhaps  however  the  £Act  that  the 
theatre  was  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time 
lighted  with  gas  may  have  had  some  share  in 
the  sudbess  of  the  opera.  He  left  much  music 
in  MS.,  but  his  best  compositions  are  probably 
his  quartets.  [M.  G.  C] 

BEKINI.  SiONOBA,  an  Italian  prima  donna, 
singing  at  Naples  with  her  husband  in  1784. 
They  came  to  London  in  1787,  and  sustained 
the  first  parts  in  comic  opera.  Benini  had  a 
voice  of  exquisite  sweetness,  and  finished  taste 
and  neatness,  but  too  little  power  for  a  laige 
theatre.  Though  generally  confined  to  opera 
bnffa,  yet  her  appearance  and  style  seemed 
much  more  adapted  to  the  opera  seria,  for 
which  she  had  sufficient  feeling  and  expression, 
as  she  showed  in  her  excellent  performance  of 
Jephtha's  daughter.  During  an  iUnees  of  Mara, 
she  filled  with  great  sweetness,  and  much  more 
appropriate  figure  and  manner,  her  part  in 
Tarchi*s  'Virginia.*  She  had  not  indeed  the 
gaiety  of  countenance  nor  the  vivacity  requisite 
for  a  prima  buffa,  and,  though  a  singer  of  oon- 
siderable  merit,  had  to  give  way  when  Storace 
appeared.  Of  her  subrnquent  life  nothing  is 
known.  [J,  M.] 

BENNET,  John,  pubb'shed  in  1599  a  set  of 
'Madrigals  to  fi>ur  voyoes^'  which  he  described 
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on  the  title  as  'his  first  works.*  These  an 
seventeen  in  number,  and  excelleiit  examples 
of  that  style  of  composition.  He  also  contributed 
to  Marley*s  collection  '  The  Triumpbes  of  Oriana»* 
1601,  the  weil'lmown  madrigal  'All  eraatorei 
now  are  merry  minded,'  and  to  Bavenscroft's 
'Briefe  Diaoourae,'  1614  (see  RAYSNScBon), 
five  compositions  in  parts.  In  the  prefiuse  to  the 
latter  work  Bavenscroft  speaks  of  him  in  hi^y 
eulogistic  terms.  Some  anthems  and  organ  pieoei 
by  Bennet  are  eoEtant  in  MS.,  whence  it  may  be 
ooojeotured  that  he  was  conniected  with  one  of 
the  cathedrals.  [W.H.H.] 

BENNET,  Saukdebs,  was  organist  at  Wood- 
stock, and  composer  of  anthems,  pieces  for  piano- 
forte and  several  songs  and  glees.  He  died  of  can* 
sumption  in  1 809,  at  an  early  age.      [W.  H.  H.] 

BENNETT,  Alfbed,  Mus.  Bao.,  Oxon.,  wm 
the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Bennett,  organist  of  Chi- 
chester. In  1825  he  succeeded  William  Woodcock, 
Mus.  Bac.,  as  organist  of  New  College,  Oxfixd, 
and  organist  to  the  University.  He  published  a 
volume  containing  a  service  and  some  anthems  of 
his  composition,  and  in  1829,  in  conjunction  with 
William  Marshall,  a  oollection  of  chants.  Ha 
died,  1830,  by  an  accident,  aged  25.  [W.H.H.] 

BENNETT,  Tbomas,  bom  aboot  177^  wm 
a  chorister  of  SaUsbuiy  Cathedral  under  Joseph 
Corfe,  oiganist  and  master  of  the  choristen 
there.  He  became  organist  of  St.  John*s  CbapiA, 
Chichester,  and  in  1803  organist  «t  Chichests 
Cathedral  He  published  'An  Introduction  to 
the  Art  of  Singing,* '  Saored  Melodies*  (selected), 
and  *  Cathedral  Selections.*  He  died  March  21, 
1848,  aged  sixty-nine.  [W.  H.  E] 

BENNETT,  Williah,  was  bom  about  the 
year  1767  at  Coombeinteignhead,  near  Teign- 
mouth.  Ho  received  his  early  musical  education 
at  Exeter  under  Hugh  Bond  and  William 
Jackson.  He  then  came  to  London,  and*studied 
under  John  Christian  Bach,  and  afterwards  imder 
Schroeter.  In  1793  he  was  appointed  orgamit 
of  St.  Andrew*s  Church,  Plymouth.  His  com- 
positions comprise  anthems,  glees,  songs,  and 
pianoforte  and  organ  music.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BENNETT,  Sib  William  Stkrndalb,  Mot. 
Doc.,  MJ^.,  .D.C.L.,  the  only  English  musioal 
composer  since  Puroell  who  has  attained  a  dia> 
tinct  style  and  individuality  of  his  own,  and  whow 
works  can  be  reckoned  among  the  modeb  ot 
'  classics '  of  the  art,  was  bom  at  Sheffield  April 
13, 1816.  like  almost  all  composers  of  enunenoe 
he  inherited  the  musical  temperament ;  his  grand- 
father, John  Bennett,  having  been  lay  clerk  at 
King's,  St.  John's,  and'  Trinity  CcUegea,  and  his 
father,  Robert  Bennett,  an  organist  at  Sheffield, 
and  a  composer  of  songs ;  and  doubtless  he  thai 
reoeived  some  of  that  early  &miliarity  with 
things  musioal  in  the  daily  liib  of  his  home  whi(^ 
has  had  so  much  influenoe  in  determining  the 
bent  and  the  career  of  many  eminent  oomposen* 
The  death  of  his  &ther  when  he  was  but  thra> 
years  old  cut  him  off  from  this  influenoe  of  home 
tuition  or  habituation  in  music,  but  his  edocatioB 
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in  the  art  Beems  to  have  been  well  cared  for  by 
his  grandfather,  to  whose  home  at  Cambridge  he 
was  then  transferred.  At  the  age  of  eight  he 
entered  the  choir  of  King's  College  Chapel,  bat 
his  exceptional  musical  ability  became  so  evi- 
dent, that  two  years  after  he  was  removed  from 
Ctoibridge  and  placed  as  a  student  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  with  which  institution  his 
name  was  to  be  closely  connected  throughout  his 
later  life.  He  received  instruction  from  Mr.  Lucas 
and  Dr.  Crotch  in  compoBition,  and  from  Mr.  W. 
H.  Holmes  in  pianoforte-playing,  from  whom  he 
subsequently  passed  to  the  veteran,  Cipriani 
Potter;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  teacher,  well  known  to  have  been 
the  enthusiastic  votary  of  Mozart,  we  may  trace 
in  part  that  admiration  for  the  pure  style  and 
dear  form  of  the  art  of  Mozart,  which  Bennett 
retained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  modem  musical  fashion, 
and  the  influence  of  which  is  so  distinctly 
traceable  in  his  own  music.  Among  the  unpub- 
Eslied  compositions  of  his  Academy  student  days 
are  some  productions  of  great  merit ;  but  the  first 
on  which  his  reputation  as  composer  depends 
(and  which  stands  as  Opus  i  in  the  list  of  his 
compositioins),  is  the  Concerto  in  D  minor,  written 
in  1832,  and  performed  by  the  composer,  then  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  at  the  prize  concert  of  the 
Academy  in  1833,  on  which  occasion  Mendelssohn 
was  present,  and  enoouraged  the  young  composer 
by  hu  warmly  expressed  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion,  while  the  oommittee  of  the  Academy  gave  a 
pnK^cal  proof  of  their  appreciation  by  publishing 
the  work  at  their  own  expense.  His  next  pub- 
lished work,  the  'Capriccio  in  D  minor,*  op.  a 
(dedicated  to  Cipriani  Potter),  clearly  shows  in 
its  opening  theme  the  influence  of  his  admiration 
ftir  Mendelasohn,  then  the  central  figure  of  the 
musical  world,  though  there  are  touches  of  com- 
plete originality  suggesting  the  pianoforte  style 
which  the  composer  subsequently  made  his  own. 
The  Overture  to  '  Parisina,'  a  most  impassioned 
voric,  was  composed  in  1834,  ^  ^^  ^^  Concerto 
in  C  minor,  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Society  of 
British  Musicians  in  the  same  year ;  a  work  in 
the  highest  and  purest  style  of  the  Mozart  model, 
and  evincing  in  some  portions  a  constructive 
power  worthy  of  the  composer's  great  predecessor. 
In  1836  the  impression  produced  by  his  un- 
pnUiahed  F  minor  Concerto  and  the  beautiful 
'Naiades'  overture,  led  to  an  ofier  from  the 
film  of  Broadwood  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
ireidence  in  Leipsio  for  a  year,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  the  opportunity  of  extending  his 
drde  of  musical  sympathy  and  experience,  as 
wdl  as  of  profiting  by  the  neighbourhood  and  in- 
fluence of  MendelsBohn.  That  he  did  profit  in 
his  art  by  this  visit  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  but 
it  may  be  said  that  he  gave  to  Leipic  at  least 
as  much  as  he  carried  away;  and  by  the  com- 
podtioos  produced  there,  as  well  as  by  the  evidence 
afforded  of  his  genius  as  a  musician  and  piano- 
focte-pilayer,  he  established  for  himself  a  reputation 
in  tltt*t  city  of  music  higher  than  has  perhaps 
been  generally  oonoeded  to  him  in  his  native 
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country,  and  won  the  friendship  and  enthusiastio 
eulogies  of  Sobert  Schumann.    It  is  to  this  visit 
probably  that  is  to  be  traced  the  idea  still  current 
in  England  that  Bennett  was  a  pupil  and  a  mere 
imitator  of  Mendelssohn ;  an  idea  which  can  only 
be  entertained  by  those  who  are  either  ignorant 
of  his  works  or  totally  destitute  of  any  perception 
of  musical  style,  but  which  has  been  parrotted  by 
incapable  or  prejudiced  critics  till  it  has  come  to 
be  regarded  by  many  as  an  admitted  fact.     After 
his  return  to  England,  Bennett  composed  in  1840 
his  other  F  minor  Concerto,  the  published  one, 
which  is  among  the  best  known  of  his  works,  and 
one  of  the  finest  of  modem  compositions  of  its 
class.    During  a  second  visit  to  Leipzig  in  1 840-1 
he  composed  his  'Caprice  in  E'  for  pianoforte 
and  Orehestra^  and.  his  Overture  'l^e  Wood 
Nymphs,*  both  among  the  most  finished  and  ar- 
tistic of  his  compositions.     From  1843  to  1 856  he 
was  brought  periodically  before  the  English  public 
by  his  chamber  concerts,  at  which  his  individual 
and  exceptional  style  and  ability  as  a  pianoforte- 
player  were  fully  recognised.    It  may  here  be 
mentioned  that  in  1844  he  married  Mary  Anne, 
daughter  of  Captain  James  Wood,  R.  N.    In  1849 
he  foxmded  the  Bach  Society  for  the  study  axid 
practice  of  Bach's  music,  his  enthusiasm  for  which 
was  very  likely  in  the  first  instance  kindled  by 
Mendelssohn,  who  did  so  much  to  open  the  eyes 
of  his  contemporaries  to  the  grandeur  of  Bach's 
genius.    One  result  of  this  was  a  performance  of 
tiie  Matthew  Passion — ^the  first  in  England — on 
April  6,  1854.    In  1853  the  director  of  the  Gre- 
wandhaus  Concerts  offex^sd  him  the  conductorship 
of  those  concerts.    In  1856  Bennett  was  engaged 
as  permanent  conductor  of  the  Philharmomc  So- 
ciety, a  poet  which  he  held  till  1866,  when  he 
resigned  it,  and  became  Principal  of  the  Boyal 
Aci^emy  of  Music.      In  1850  he  was  elected, 
by  a  great  majority,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Musical 
f^fessor  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  also  made  special  efforts  to  promote  the  know- 
ledge and  study  of  Bach's  music,  and  shortly 
afW  his  election  received  from  the  University 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.    (In  1867  the 
University  further  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  M.A.,  and  at  the  same  time  a  salarv  of  £  100 
a  year  was  attached  to  his  Professoruiip.)  The 
year  1858  saw  the  production  of  his  cantata  the 
'  May  C^ieen,'  at  the  Leeds  Musical  Festival,  a 
work  fidl  of  beauty  in  the  chorus  writing,  the 
solos,  and  the  instrumentation,  though  heavily 
weighted  by  an  absurd  and  ill-written  libretto. 
No  such  drawback  is  attached  to  his  other  im- 
portant choral  work,  '  The  Woman  of  Samaria,* 
first  produced  with  great  success  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Festival  of  1867,  and  which,  though  it 
does  not  contain  the  elements  of  popularity  for 
general  audiences,  has  elicited  the  high  admiration 
of  all  who  can  appreciate  the  more  delicate  and 
recondite  forms  of  musical  expression.     For  the 
Jubilee  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  in  1863, 
he  wrote  one  of  his  most  beautiful  works,  the 
'  Paradise  and  the  Peri '  overture,  in  which  the 
'  programme'  style  of  music  (i.  e.  music  illustrative 
of  certain  verbally  stated  ideas)  is  treated  with  a 
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delicate  and  poetic  suggestiyenen  which  charms 
alike  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  liBtener. 
In  1870  he  receiyed  the  honoraiy  degree  of 
D.C.L.  from  the  Uniyenity  of  Oxfoid.  In  187 1 
Bennett  receiyed  the  distinction  of  knighthood, 
an  honour  which  could  add  nothing  to  such  an 
artist's  reputation  as  his.  In  187a  a  public 
testimonial  was  presented  to  him  at  St.  James's 
Hall  in  presence  of  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
audience,  and  a  scholanhip  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Music  was  founded  out  of  the  sub- 
scriptions. 

Bennett  died  after  a  short  illness,  almost  'in 
harness,'  as  it  might  be  said,  on  Feb.  1,  1875. 
So  quiet  and  unobtrusiye  had  been  his  later 
life,  that  the  spectacle  of  the  crowd  of  distin- 
guished persons  who  assembled  at  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  6th  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of 
respect  at  his  funeral,  conyeyed  to  many,  eyen 
among  those  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing him  in  society,  the  first  intimation  of  the 
true  intellectual  rank  of  their  departed  country- 
man. 

In  estimating  the  position  in  his  art  of  Stem- 
dale  Bennett  (by  this  double  name  he  has  always 
been  best  known  among  writers  and  discoursers 
on  music),  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  genius 
had  not  that  irresistible  sweep  and  sway  which 
compels  the  admiration  eyen  of  the  crowd,  and 
utters  things  which  sink  deep  into  the  souls  of 
men.  He  can  hardly  be  reckoned  among  the 
great  musical  poets  ot  the  world,  and  it  wo^d  be 
both  unwise  and  uncritical  to  claim  that  place  for 
him.  But  what  he  wanted  in  power  is  almost 
made  up,  in  regard  to  the  artistic  enjoyment  to 
be  deriyed  from  his  works,  in  indiyiduality  and 
in  finish.  He  is  in  a  special  degree  a  musician's 
composer.  His  excellences,  in  addition  to  the 
real  and  genuine  feeling  for  beauty  and  expression 
which  peryadee  his  music,  belong  to  that  interest- 
ing and  delicate  type  of  tat  which  illustrates  in  a 
special  degree  the  fitness  of  means  to  an  end,  the 
relation  between  the  feeling  expressed  and  the 
manner  and  medium  of  expressing  it ;  a  class  of 
artistic  production  which  always  has  a  peculiar 
interest  for  artists  and  for  those  who  study  criti- 
cally the  details  of  the  art  illustrated.  His  com- 
positions do  not  so  much  carry  us  away  in  an 
enthusiasm  of  feeling,  as  they  compel  our  de- 
liberate and  considerate  admiration  by  their 
finish  and  balance  of  form,  while  touching  our 
fancy  by  their  grace  and  suggestiyeness.  But 
these  qualities  are  not  those  which  compel  the 
suffrages  of  a  general  audience,  to  whom  in  &ct 
many  of  the  more  subtie  graces  of  Bennett's 
style  are  not  obyious,  demanding  as  they  do 
some  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  art,  as 
well  as  critical  and  discriminating  attention,  for 
their  full  appreciation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  enjoyment  which  his  works  do  conyey,  the 
language  which  they  speak,  to  those  who  rightiy 
apprehend  it,  is  of  a  yery  rare  and  subtle 
description,  and  one  to  which  there  is  no  precise 
parallel  in  the  art  of  any  other  composer. 

If  we  try  to  define  the  nature  of  Bennett's 
genius  more  in  detail,  we  should  describe  him  in 


the  first  place  as  being  almost,  one  might  cay,  a 
bom  pianist.  His  complete  sympathy  with  this 
instrument,  his  perfect  comprehension  of  its 
peculiar  power  and  limitations,  are  eyident  in 
almost  everything  he  wrote  for  it ;  and  hia  piano- 
forte compositions  form,  numerically,  by  &r  the 
larger  section  of  his  writings.  His  loye  for  the 
instrument,  indeed,  might  be  said  to  have  de- 
yeloped  into  fityouritism  in  some  instanoea,  for  in 
the  Sestett  for  piano  and  stringed  inatnunents 
the  lion's  share  of  the  labours  and  honours  of  the 
performance  is  so  completely  giyen  to  the  former 
that  the  work  becomes  almost  a  pianoforte  concerto 
with  accompaniments  for  strings  only.  In  his 
pianoforte  concertos,  written  as  such,  howeyer,  the 
composer  giyee  its  full  share  of  importance  to  the 
band  part,  which  is  treated  always  with  great 
beauty  and  piquancy,  and  an  eqiudly  unerring 
perception  of  the  special  sesthetio  qualities  of  the 
yarious  instruments.  In  his  treatmoit  of  tiie 
pianoforte,  Bennett  depends  littie  upon  cantabile 
passages,  which  are  only  by  conyention  a  part  of 
the  fimction  of  the  piano,  and  in  his  writings  are 
mostiy  'episodical ;  his  sources  of  effect  lie  more 
in  the  use  of  glittering  staccato  passages  and 
arpeggio  figures,  which  latter  pecuHarly  charac- 
teristic pianoforte  effect  he  used,  however,  in  a 
manner  of  his  own,  often  alternating  single  with 
double  notes  in  extended  passages,  as  in  this — 
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fi«m  the  short '  Capriccio  in  A  minor,'  a  very  typi- 
cal specimen  on  a  small  scale  of  his  style  of  work- 
manship ;  at  other  times  doubling  them^  in  dose 
passages  for  both  hands,  as  in  the  following  ftom 
the  finale  of  the  '  Maid  of  Orleans'  Sonata— 


>  A  cnrlfloi  Mid  ehanniac  exeeptloii  b  the  now  wdl-fcBO»»  S«*- 
luide  •  fhwn  the  *  Trio '  for  pianoforte  and  itrinKa,  In  ^Wch  tw  pwj  ^ 
bas  the  aingln«  melody  with  a  piziicaio  aocompanimeut  for  »•  VT^ 
the  compoier.  with  hb  characterlrtlc  ear  for  «'>tleUe«  of  n™"" 
havinic  etidently  conceived  tlie  idea  of  Klrlng  a  cantabUe  eBW  w  _^ 
percunion  Boands  of  the  piano  by  opposing  to  It  tba  11111 IDW^ 
diarper  wvuds  of  the  pIziiaatOi 
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or  in  the  following  highly  chaiacteristic  passage 
from  the  same  movement — 
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Passages  of  this  class,  which  abound  in  these 
compositions,  and  the  adequate  and  precise  ex- 
ecution of  which  is  by  no  means  easy,  illustrate 
the  peculiarly  hard  bright  glitter  of  effect  which 
characterises  Bennett's  bravura  passages  for  the 
piano,  and  which  brings  out  in  such  high  relief 
the  qualities  which  are  special  to  the  instru- 
ment. Speaking  more  generally,  his  pianoforte 
wiMrks  are  characterised  by  an  entire  disdain  of 
the  more  commonplace  sources  of  effect;  they 
are  never  noisy  or  showy,  and  there  is  not  a  care- 
less note  in  them ;  the  strict  and  fixed  attention 
of  both  player  and  listener  is  demanded  in  order 
to  realise  the  intention  of  music  addressed 
mainly  to  the  intellect  and  the  critical  faculty, 
never  to  the  mere  sense  of  hearing.  As  a  whole, 
Bennett's  pianoforte  music  is  remarkably  difficult 
In  proportion  to  the  number  of  notes  used,  from 
that  delicate  exactitude  of  writing  which  de- 
mands that  every  note  should  have  its  full  value, 
aa  well  as  from  the  peculiar  way  in  which  his 
passages  often  lie  for  the  hand,  and  which  de- 
mands the  greatest  evenness  of  finger-power. 
Hence  his  works  are  not  popular  in  the  present 
day  with  amateurs,  who  prefer  what  will  enable 


them  to  produce  more  thrilling  effects  with  less 
trouble;  but  their  value  as  studies  and  models 
for  a  pure  style  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed.  Com- 
pared with  the  writings  of  Beethoven,  or  even 
of  lesser  composers  who,  following  in  his  steps, 
have  transferred  the  symphonic  style  to  the 
piano,  such  works  as  those  of  Bennett  have  of 
course  a  very  limited  range,  nor  have  they  the 
glow  and  intensity  which  Chopin,  for  example, 
was  able  to  infuse'  into  what  is  equally  a  pure 
pianoforte  style  ;  but  as  specimens  of  absolutely 
finished  productions  entirely  within  the  special 
range  of  the  piano,  they  will  always  have  the 
highest  artistic  interest  and  value ;  an  ap- 
preciation of  their  real  merit  being  almost  a  test 
of  true  critical  perception. 

Looking  at  the  works  of  Bennett  more  gene- 
rally, it  may  be  observed  that  they  show  remark- 
able evidence  of  his  apparently  intuitive  insight 
into  problems  and  theories  in  regard  to  musical 
construction  which  have  only  been  definitely 
recognised  and  tabulated  by  theorists  since  he 
b^an  to  write.  When  the  sdiool  of  composers 
who  tumble  notes  into  our  ears  in  heaps,  any 
way,  have  had  their  day,  and  it  is  again  recog- 
nised that  musical  composition  is  a  most  subtie 
and  recondite  art,  and  not  a  mere  method  of 
jumbling  sounds  together  to  signify  this  or  that 
arbitrarily  chosen  idea,  it  is  probable  that  Ben- 
nett will  receive  much  higher  credit  than  has  yet 
been  accorded  to  him  as  an  advanced  thinker  in 
music.  The  theory  which  connects  every  sound 
in  the  scale  of  a  key  with  that  key,  making  them 
all  essential  to  its  tonality,  and  the  harmonic  re- 
lations which  are  thereby  shown  to  be  logically 
consistent  though  little  practised  hitherto,  re- 
ceived continual  practical  illustration  in  the 
works  of  Bennett,  whose  peculiar  intellectually 
constructed  harmonies  and  progressions  are  among 
the  causes  alike  of  his  interest  for  musicians  and 
his  disfavour  with  the  less  instructed  amateur 
population,  whom  they  not  unnaturally  puzzle. 
A  great  English  musical  critic  has  pointed  out, 
in  a  note  on  the  'Wood  Nymphs'  Overture  (in 
the  Philharmonic  programme  of  March  22, 187 1), 
the  passage  where '  the  so-called  chord  of  the  di- 
minished 7th  firom  F  sharp,  with  intervening  si- 
lences, is  heard  on  the  unaccented  second  and  fourth 
beats  of  the  bar,  and  then  an  unaccompanied  D, 
thrice  sounded,  asserts  itself  as  the  root  of  the 
chord,*  thus  presenting,  adds  Mr.  Macfarren,  'a 
harmonic  fact  in  an  aspect  as  unquestionable  as, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  it  was  new.*  But  Ben- 
nett's music  is  full  of  such  suggestions  of  the 
more  extended  modem  view  of  the  statics  of 
harmony,  the  rather  noteworthy  as  it  does  not 
appear  Uiat  he  made  it  the  subject  of  any  definite 
or  deliberate  theorising,  or  was  indebted  for  his 
suggestions  of  this  kind  to  anything  more  than 
his  own  intuitive  insight  into  the  more  subtle 
harmonic  relations.  It  is  the  frequent  use  of 
what  may  be  termed  perhaps  (borrowing  an  ex- 
pression from  colour)  the  'secondary'  raSier  than 
the  '  primary*  relations  of  harmony — the  constant 
appeal  to  the  logic  rather  than  the  mere  sensuous 
hearing  of  the  ear — which  gives  to  his  mvsic  that 
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rather  cold  inteUectiuJ  cafit  which  is  repelling  to 
the  average  listener.   In  such  a  passage  as  tbls — 

Allegro,     .  .  ,_  ^    ■#■'  . 


the  ear  of  the  uninitiated  listener  is  almost 
startled  bj  the  dosing  E,  like  the  sharp  blow  of 
a  hammer,  at  the  foot  of  an  arpeggio  passage 
which  seems  to  presage  a  modulation  to  C  through 
the  dominant  ninth  on  G.  Equally  significant 
passages  might  be  quoted,  such  as  tnis  &om  the 
*  Bondeau  k  la  polonaise* — 


•tc 


1^^ 


P 
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and  many  others  that  might  be  adduced,  in 
which  evidence  is  given  that  the  composer  had 
before  his  mind  conceptions  of  harmonic  relation 
new  or  unusual  at  the  time,  but  which  have 
since  been  accepted  and  formulated  into  theoiy. 

Bennett^s  larger  works  for  orchestra,  and  his 
secular  and  sacred  Cantatas  already  mentioned, 
are  characterised,  like  his  piano  music,  by  great 
finish  and  perfection  of  form  and  detail,  and  by 
a  peculiarly  refined  perception  of  the  relation 
of  special  instruments  and  special  combinations 
to  the  end  in  view.  His  one  published  Sym- 
phony, that  in  G  minor,  may  be  thought  slight 
and  fragile  in  effect  in  comparison  with  the  now 
prevalent '  stormy*  school  of  writing  ;  but  those 
who  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  power  of  sound  is 
not  power  of  conception,  who  look  to  thought  and 
feeling  rather  than  to  mere  effect  in  music,  will  find 
no  deficiency  of  passion  and  impulse  in  parts  of 
this  beautiful  work,  while  the  grace  and  refine- 
ment both  of  composition  and  instrumentation 
are  universally  admitted.  His  cantata,  the  'May 
Queen,'  displays  the  most  refined  and  artistic 
writing,  boUi  in  regard  to  the  effectiveness  and 
spontaneous  character  of  the  choruses,  the  melodic 
beauty  of  the  solos,  the  strongly-marked  in- 
dividuality imparted  to  the  music  of  the  different 
personages,  and  the  charming  and  piquant  effects 
of  the  orchestral  accompaniments.  Indeed,  the 
work  has  veiy  much  the  character  of  an  operetta 
off  the  stage,  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that  a 
composer  who  showed  in  this  work  so  much 
power  of  dramatic  characterisation  in  music 
should  not  have  enriched  the  English  lyric  stage 
(poor  enough  1)  with  an  opera.  '  The  Woman  of 
Samaria'  is  less  spontaneous  in  character,  and  in 
its  style  and  treatment  does  not  appeal  to  the 
popular  mind ;  but  it  will  always  be  delightful 
to  musicians,  and  to  those  who  hear  considerately 
and  critically.  It  is  in  g^eral  construction  very 
much  modcdled  on  the  style  of  Bach,  whose 
peculiar  power  Bennett  has  successfully  emulated 
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in  the  introductory  movement,  with  the  Chorale 
sung  simultaneou^y  with,  but  in  a  different 
tempo  from,  the  independent  orchestral  morement. 
Bennett's  separate  songs  (two  sets  published 
during  his  life,  and  one  in  course  of  pubUcatioD 
when  he  died)  are  small  compomtions  of  almost 
Greek  elegance  and  finish,  both  in  the  melodious 
and  ezpressiye  character  of  the  voice  part,  and 
the  delicate  suggestiveness  of  the  accompaniments. 
They  illustrate  in  the  most  perfect  d^ree  the 
chazacter  which  belongs  more  or  less  to  all  his 
art;  that  of  high  finish  of  form  and  grace  of 
expression,  not  without  deep  feeling  at  times,  but 
marked  in  general  rather  by  a  cidm  and  placid 
beauty,  and  appealing  to  tiie  fifuicy,  the  senti- 
ment, and  the  intellect,  rather  than  to  the  more 
passionate  emotions. 

The  most  puzzling  fact  in  connection  with  the 
artistic  career  of  Stemdale  Bennett  is  the  com- 
parative fewness  of  his  compositions,  at  a  time 
when  his  mind  and  genius  were  still  young, 
notwithstanding  the  power  of  his  earlier  woiks, 
and  the  promise  which  those  who  then  knew 
him  saw  of  a  still  higher  development.     In  all 
probability  the  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found 
partly  in  the  desire  to  secure  a  more  comfortable 
subsistence  from  the  regular  exeiciBe  of  professioiuil 
business,  and  partly  in  what  those  who  knew  him 
best  described  as  the  'shy  and  reticent'  character 
of  his  genius,  which  led  him  to  distrust  his 
capability  of  accomplishing  great  works,  and  of 
taking  his  stand  in  the  world  on  the  strength 
of  his  genius  alone.     'He  was  not,  in  his  U^ 
years  at  least,'  says  one  who  knew  him,  '  quiok 
to  publish  his  works ;  he  always  had  individuality 
without  a  rapid  execution,  and  took  more  time 
a  great  deal  to  finish  than  to  sketch.'    Whatever 
be  the  true  explanation,  it  is  matter  for  deep 
regret  for  all  lovers  of  what  is  best  and  purest 
in  musical  art,  that  one  so  well  fitted  to  add 
to  its  stores  should  have  condemned  himself  for 
many  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  mainly  to  the 
exercise  of  a  teacher's  vocation.     Of  the  brilliant 
gifts  as  a  player,  and  the  toura  de  force  of  memoiy, 
by  which  the  composer  astonished  and  delighted 
the  Leipzig  circle  in  his  younger  days,  there  are 
accounts  extant  which  remind  us  of  what  used  to 
be  told  of  Mozart.    When  he  sold  his  *  Capricdo 
in  E'  to  a  Leipzig  publishing  firm,  they  were 
surprised  at  receiving  only  the  MS.  of  the  orches- 
tral score,  and  on  their  inquiring  for  the  piano- 
forte part,  it  turned  out  that  this  had  never  bem 
written  down,  though  the  composer  had  play^J 
the  work  both  in  Ix>ndon  and  Leipzig,  and  had 
apparently  entirely  foigotten    the   omiasion  m 
handing  over  the  MS.  to  the  publishers. 

By  those  who  knew  Stemdale  Bennett  ho  » 
described  as  having  been  a  man  of  most  kindly 
nature,  and  exceedingly  modest  and  unassuming 
in  manner  and  character.  The  feeling  of  loysj 
and  affectionate  attachment  which  he  coated 
among  the  pupib  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, by  some  of  whom  his  death  was  lamentea 
ahnost  like  that  of  a  kind  parent,  is  a  strong 
testimony  to  the  amiability  of  his  character--«* 
amiabiUty    which   was   exercised    without  W» 
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■lightert  derogation  firom  his  strict  principles  as 
an  instniotor.  A  significant  instance  is  related 
of  his  determination  to  keep  up  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  purest  style  of  musio  in  the  Aca- 
demy. On  entering  the  building  one  morning  he 
&ncied  he  detected  from  one  of  the  practising 
rooms  the  sounds  of  the  oyerture  to  'Zampa,' 
And  opened  door  after  door  till  he  found  the 
ealpritSy  two  young  ladies,  who  in  answer  to  his 
grxve  enquiiy  'how  they  came  to  be  playing 
such  music?'  explained  that  they  were  only 
pmctising  sight-reading  of  piano  duets — to  which 
tlie  Professor  replied  by  carrying  away  the  offend- 
ing volume,  returning  preseutiy  from  the  library 
with  a  duet  of  Mozart's  which  he  placed  before 
them  in  lieu  of  it.  What  he  preached  to  his 
papilB  he  practised  himselt  In  his  whole  career 
he  never  condescended  to  write  a  single  note  for 
popular  effect^  nor  can  a  bar  of  his  musio  be 
quoted  which  in  style  and  aim  does  not  belong 
to  what  is  highest  in  musical  art.  Neither  this 
quality  nor  lus  amiability  of  character  preserved 
him,  however,  from  attacks  and  detraction  of 
the  most  ungenerous  kind  during  his  lifistimei 
from  those  who  had  their  own  motives  in  en- 
deavouring to  obscure  his  fame,  and  who  found 
an  unwortiiy  assistance  to  their  aims  fit>m  so- 
called  'critics'  in  public  journals,  one  of  which 
for  a  long  time  conspicuously  disgraced  its  musi* 
cal  columns  by  repeated  sneers  and  inuendoes 
against  a  musician  who  was  an  ornament  to  the 
art  and  an  honour  to  lus  country — a  process 
which,  as  might  be  expected,  only  redounded  to 
the  discredit  of  those  who  stooped  to  it. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Stemdale  Bennett's 
published  worlu : — 
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OpbflLTwo   Stodles-L'Amafalle 

M 

S.  Caprlcdo  for  Fluoforto.  In 

e  L'Appasiionata. 

D  minor. 

M 

Ml  roorBaerad  Duets,  for  Two 

H 

S.  OTertura.*PwfaliM.' 

TreblesL 

» 

C  Seoood  Coneerto.  in  E  SM. 

n 

&.  Tema   e  VarlaiioBl,    for 

■■ 

5.                                 ^ 

Piano. 

•> 

CL 

w 

«. 

7. 

ViolonceUo. 

•• 

8.  Sestet  for  rknoinrM  and 

M 

a.  Preludes  and   Lassons-tO 

Strincs. 

pieces  in  an  the  Iceys.  com- 

^ 

9.  Third  Cananlo.ln  0  minor. 

poaad  for  Qneen'k  CoUece, 

^ 

la  Threo  Moikml  flketcha*— 

London. 

'  Lake.' 'MiUrtraui.' and 

■ 

SI  Bondeau-'Paa  triate  paa 

•Foanuin.* 

HL' 

•■ 

U.  Sb  Studio,  la  Oivrieslo 

m 

H.  Six  lkn«a  Oaeood  8et)L 

fonn* 

m 

SO.  'Floners  of  the  Months,' of 

m 

12.  Three  Impromptus 

which  January  and  FelH 

■• 

a.  I'iaiiorurte    Bonata,  dedi- 

ruary were  completed  and 

cated  to  Mendelaohn. 

published.  187«. 

.. 

14.  Three  BomaaMtfor  Piano- 

n 

S7.  Bondeau  k  la  Polonaise,  for 

forte. 

Piano. 

m 

IBl  Ofertai«.*TheNalada.* 

•» 

sa.  Toccata,  for  ditto. 

tm 

Id.  Fantaala   for    PtenoTortn 

n 

30l  'The  May  Queen'— a  Pas- 

dedicated to  Miamann. 

toral. 

m 

17.  'Three  Dlverstons.'  Piano- 

H 

«L  Ode  for  the  Opening  of  the 

International  Exhibition, 

^ 

18L  Allegro  Grazloco. 

1M2.      Words    by    Mr. 

•. 

IS.  roorth    Cooeerto,    In    F 

Tennyson. 

minor. 

•• 

a.  Cambridge  InstallationOde. 

.* 

«k,  Orertore.    'Ibe     Wood- 

1MI2.    Words  by  Bev.  C. 

nymph.' 

Kliwuley. 

^ 

2L 

M 

42.  Fantasie-Overtnra,  'Para- 

^ 

n.  Oaprloi.  In  B  miOor,  Plaaa 

dise  and  the  Pert.'   1802. 

•jad  Oreheetra. 

•• 

dS.  Sfmphony  in  G  minor. 

^ 

&  Six  Bones  (First  Set). 

•• 

M.  Oiatorlo.  'Woman  of  Sa- 

M 

M.  taite  de  Fleeex,  for  Piano. 

maria.' 

.. 

9&  Bondo  ptacerole  for  Piano- 

m 

4B.  Music  to  Bophodes' « AJaz.' 

Ibrte. 

m 

4&  Pianoforte    Sonata,    'The 

•■ 

9k  ChamberTrlo. 

27.  EdMRo.  for  Phuiofbrte. 

Maid  of  Orleans.' 

•. 

&  lotrodnctione  e  Pastorale. 

The  Major,  Minor,  and  Ohromatie 

Bfondino ;  Caprtodo.  in  A 

Scales,  with  Bemarks  on  Prac- 

minor—for  Piano. 

tice.  FingeriDg,  et& 

f>onatlna  In  0. 

Brimanoe. '  tienevl^e.' 

Minuetbo  espresslTO. 

Pndndlom. 

Two  Bongs— 'The  better  land': 
'In  radiant  loreUnass.' 

The  Ohorale  Book.  VUi:  and  Sup- 
plement to  ditto.  1864 :  edited 
In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Otto 
Goldschmldt.  Hie  Supplement 
eontalna  two  original  tanea  by 
W.B.B. 


Aathem»-'Now,  my  Qod,  let,  I 
beseech  Thee':  'Beroember 
now  thy  Creator*:  'O  that  I 
knew':  '  The  fool  hath  said  in 
his  heart.' 

rour-part  Bonga-' Sweet  stream 
that  winds':  'Of  all  the  Arts 
beneath  the  Hearen't  'Oome 
UvewlthnM.' 

Four  Bongs  In  cottiaa  of  publication 
whan  ha  died. 

[H.  H.  S.] 


BENTJGCI,  an  Italian  basso  engaged  at  Vienna 
in  1783,  appeared  in  London  in  1788  as  first 
buffo;  but^  notwithstanding  his  fine  voice  and 
acting,  was  not  so  much  adzmred  as  he  deserved. 
He  sang  one  more  season  here,  appearing  as 
Bartolo  in  Paisiello's  'Barbiere,'  and  as  Zefiro 
in  Gazzanigha's  '  Vendemmia.'  [J.  M.] 

BENVENUTO  CELLINL  Opera  in  two 
acts,  the  words  by  Wailly  and  Barbier,  the 
music  by  Berlioz,  produced  at  the  Academic 
Royale  de  Musique  Sept.  3,  1838,  and  with- 
drawn after  three  representations,  and  what  its 
author  calls  '  une  chute  ^datante.*  It  was  per- 
formed at  CoYent  Garden  ('grand  semi-seria^* 
in  three  acts)  June  25, 1853. 

BEBALTA,  an  Italian  soprano  singer,  en* 
gaged  at  London  in  1757.  ^e  sang  the  part 
of  'Deceit'  in  HandeFs  last  oratorio,  'The  Tri- 
umph of  Time  and  Truth,*  at  its  production  at 
Goyent  Garden,  March  11,  I757f  and  at  the 
subsequent  performances  of  it.  [J.  M.] 

BERBIGUIEB,  BSKOIT  Tbavquillb,  famous 
flute-player,  bom  Dec.  3i,  178a,  at  Caderousse 
in  the  Vaucluse ;  intended  for  the  law,  but  the 
love  of  music  being  too  strong  for  him,  ran  away 
firom  home  and  entered  himself  at  the  Gonser- 
▼atoire  in  Paris.  fVom  1813  to  1819  he  served 
in  the  army,  and  after  that  resided  in  Paris. 
As  an  adherent  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  driven 
thence  by  the  Beyolution  of  1830  to  take  refuge 
at  Pont  le  Voy^,  where  he  died  Jan.  39,  1838. 
As  a  player  he  stood  in  the  first  rank.  His 
contemporaries  praiBC  the  softness  and  peculiar 
sweetness  of  his  tone  and  the  astonishing  per- 
fection of  his  technique.  As  a  composer  he  was 
very  fertile  in  music  for  his  instrument,  both 
solo  and  accompanied — 11  concertos,  many  fiui- 
tasias  and  yariations,  140  duos,  3  a  trios,  with 
quartets  and  symphonies.  But  they  are  very 
unequal  in  excellence,  generally  more  brilliant 
and  showy  than  really  good,  tiie  work  of  the 
virtuoao  rather  than  of  the  musician.       [A.  M.l 

BERGEUSE,  a  cradle  song.  A  piano  piece 
consisting  of  a  melody  with  a  lulling  rodcing 
accompaniment.  Ghopin's  Op.  57  is  a  well- 
known  example.  Schumann  has  a  '  Wiegenlied- 
chen* — which  is  the  same  thing — in  the  Album- 
blatter  (Op.  124),  and  his  'Schlummerlied*  is  a 
berceuse  in  all  but  the  name. 

BERGHEM,  Jacqubs  or  Jachit,  was  bom 
in  Flanders  at  the  commencement  of  the  i6th 
century,  and  flourished  in  the  epoch  immediately 
preceding  that  of  lassus  and  Palestrina.  He 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  from  1535 
to  1565,  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua» 
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and  was  called  by  the  Italians  Giachetto  di 
Mantova.  He  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  two  other  composerp.  Jachet  de  Buus  and 
Jachet  de  Wert,  who  lived  in  Italy  at  the  same 
period ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  decide  which  of 
the  three  is  the  author  of  certain  pieces  which 
bear  the  name  of  Jachet  only.  His  motets, 
masses,  and  madrigals  are  to  be  found  in  the 
various  collections  printed  at  Venice  between 
the  years  1539  and  1545.  One  of  his  chief 
productions  is  a  setting  in  four-part  music  of 
ninety  three  stanzas  of  the  'Orlando  Furioso' 
of  Ariosto  (Venice,  1561).  [J.  R.  S.  B.] 

BERENSTADT,  Gaetaw.  The  name  of  this 
singer,  of  whom  we  have  elsewhere  no  record, 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  bass  part  of 
Argante  in  Handel's  *Rinaldo,'  as  revived  in 
171 7,  in  which  he  took  the  place  of  the  cele- 
brated Boschi.  After  this  we  do  not  find  bim 
again  in  London  till  1733*  ^^  y^^^^ch  year  he  sang 
in  Bnononcini^s  *Famace'  and  Attilio^s  •Corio- 
lano,'  as  well  as  in  the  'Flavio'  and  'Ottone'  of 
Haudel.  In  the  next  year  he  performed  in  the 
« Vespasiano*  of  Attilio,  Buononcini's  'Calfumia/ 
and  Handel's  'Giulio  Cesare/     His  name  does 


S.  NatlTltatb  ChristL  fn  1ml 


not  occur  again. 


[J.  M.] 


BERG,  Adam,  a  renowned  music  printer  of 
Munich,  whose  publications  extend  from  1540 
to  about  1599.  His  great  work  was  the  'Patro- 
cinium  musices,'  published  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  the  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  m  1573.  After  the  death  of 
Duke  Albrecht  V,  in  1579,  the  publication  was 
interrupted,  and  not  resumed  till  1589,  when 
the  second  series  appeared,  also  containing  five 
volumes.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  contents 
of  the  entire  work : — 


VOL.  1.  itrra. 

O.  de  lASM.   CaatloMt. 

4  TOlCM. 

1.  Fater  noster. 

2.  Salve  BeKina  mlwricordla. 
S.  Gaadent  in  ooelis. 

4.  No«  qui  tumiu. 
fi.  PiiItU  et  ambra. 
e.  Lauda  anima  mea. 

7.  Paaper  ram  ego. 

STolces. 

8.  Rxurgat  Deu«. 

t.  Ulwrlcordlam  DomlnL 
la  Ocall  omnium  (2  parts). 

11.  Domlne  clamaTi  (3  do.). 

12.  Qtiis  milil  del  larrimit. 
18.  Martini  fe^tam  (2  pts.) 
14.  Kzattdil>omine. 

6  voices. 
L  Media  In  vita  (2  pts. 
8L  Ante  me  non  est. 
S.  Cnnfltemint  (S  pto.). 

4.  O  Glorlom  Domlna. 

&  In  Deo  nlutare  (2  pU.). 

5.  Re^nam  mandl. 

T.  Agimos  tlbl  KTatiaa. 

VOL.  n.    W74. 

O.  de  Lasso.   Mamea. 
L  Super  '  Ita  '■Ima  dolenlL' 
2.    ,.  Mocfltam  '  Oredldl  propter.' 
8.   „   do. '  Sydna  ex  Clara' 
4.    „   do.  •  Credldl  propter.' 
B.  M  *l4  Berger  et  la  Bergire.' 
VOL.  IIL    ISH. 

0.  de  lAsao.   Offlda. 
Vldlaquam. 
Aapergesme. 


OflBdnm  Natalia  ChrlatL 
Do.  Besnrrectioniik 
Do.  Pemecofttes. 
Do.  Gorporii  OhiML 

VOL  IV.   1578. 
0.d«Lauo. 
Pastlo.   6Toettm. 
Vig^UlaB  mortoorum.   4  to& 
Lwttonii  matoUna. 
De  KatiTltato  Christ!.   4  too. 

VOL.  V.    1576. 
O.  de  Lasso.   Macntfleats. 
1. 1ml  Toni.  4  voc. 
2.  atl  Tonl,  4  voc 
8.  Imi  Toni,  6  voe. 

4.  Sdi  Tout,  6  TOG. 
fi.  4tl  Toni.  6  TOO. 

6.  4ti  Toni.  6  voc. 

7.  0U  Toni.  6  voc 

8.  7mi  Timi.  0  voc 

0.  Mi  Toni.  8  TOO. 
10.  7mi  Toni,  8  voeu 

VOL.  VL  ism. 
O  de  Lasto.   Masses. 
1.  Super  *  Dittea  Malire^se.' 
Si    „  'Amar  Donne.' 
8.   „  *Qoal  dounaattende.' 

4.  M  '  In  die  trlbulationis.' 

5.  „  *  lo  son  ferlto  HaUaaao.' 
n.  Pro  defunctis. 

VOL.  VIL   IflBi. 

Francesco  Bale.    OflBda.    Set  6 

Tocum. 

1.  8.  Andreas  ApostolL 
8.  Nlcolal  Kpiwipi. 

5.  ConceptinnU  Martas. 
I  i.  Thomas  ApoatolL 


8.  In  snmmft  miaaft.   6  Toe. 

7.  Stephanl  Proto  Mart* 
8k  Johannb  ETang. 

8.  OlreumclMonis.   STOOb 

10.  Epiphaniae.    ft  toc 

11.  CooTeniionis  Paul!. 
IS.  Pnriflcatinnia  Marias. 
18.  Matthias  Apoatoli. 

14b  Annuntlattonit  Martaa. 

U.  De  Cummuni  S.  Marias.  Oon 
ceptione,  Nativitate.  Viaita- 
tfone  et  Prsaentaitione  elua- 
dem  MarliB. 

VOL.  vin.  law. 

Blasht*  Amoo.   Maaacs.   4  roe. 

1.  Super  nt.  re,  mi.  fa.  aol.  la.  La. 

aol.  fa,  ml,  re.  ut. 

2.  M  *  Pour  ung  plaiair.* 
8.   „  *  Bunze  propera.' 

4b   N  *  Dixit  Domlnui  mulleri  Cha- 

naoeaa.' 
8.  Pro  Deftinctla. 

VOL.  IX.   vn*. 
Cmmx  de  Zaocharila.  IntooattoDfls. 

1.  Vespertina. 
Alia  Intonatlo. 

1.  Primus  tonnay 

2.  Secondnado. 
8.  Tertins  do. 
i.  Quartusdo. 
fi.  Quintatdo. 

6.  Bextns  do. 

7.  Septimnado. 

8.  Octaruado. 

9.  MIxtus  do. 

OondlUffalma. 


Veni  redemptor. 
Verbum  snperbnm. 
Chri^te  Redemptur. 
Aaulaaortu*. 
Deua  tuonim. 
Btephano  primo  marL 
Exultet  cesium. 
Solennis  rli«i  advenit. 
Salrete  Bores. 
Ibid. 

I  Hoatis  IXerodd. 
O  lux  beata. 
Deus  Creitor. 
Cor<*e  natii^ 
LocU  creator. 
Dies  abaolutL 
Audi  l>^nlii;ne. 
Te  lucis  ante. 
Ad  prectra  n<mtra«. 
Ex  more  dnccL 
Christe  qui  lux  ea. 
Jam  ter  quatemis. 
Jesu  quadragraaria. 
Vex  ilia  rsfrfa. 
Salve  fleata  diea. 
Clarum  decu«  JrJunlL 
Ad  oosnam  agni. 
Vita  aaoctnrum. 
Jemi  nostra  redemption 
F«(tum  nunc 
Veni  creator. 
Olux  beata. 
Panire  lingua. 
Sacria  aolennii^ 
Ooodltor  alm«  slderam. 

VOL.  X.  ir«. 
Francesco  dl  Sale. 

Super  'Ezttltandi 
at.'   6  TOC 

[F.  G.] 

BERG,  George,  a  Gennan  by  birth,  was  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Pepusch.  In  1763  he  gained  the 
first  prize  medal  awiurded  by  the  Catch  Club 
for  his  glee  *  On  softest  beds  at  leisure  laid/  and 
obtained  two  other  prizes  in  subsequent  3'eaT8. 
He  published  some  books  of  songs  sung  at  Mary- 
lebone  Gardens,  at  which  place  in  April  1765 
he  produced  an  ode  called  'The  Invitation.* 
Thirty-one  of  his  glees  and  catches  are  included 
in  Warren's  collections.  In  1 7 7 1  be  was  oiganist 
of  the  church  of  St.  Maiy  at  Hill,  near  Billings- 
gate. He  published  several  works  for  the  aigaa, 
pianoforte,  flute,  horn,  etc.,  besides  thoae  above 
mentioned.  t^.  H.  H.] 

BEBG,  JoHANN,  a  music  printer,  bom  in 
Ghent,  who  set  up  a  printing  office  in  Nuremberg 
about  1550  in  conjunction  with  Ulrich  Neuber. 
After  the  death  of  Berg  (about  1556)  tbe  office 
was  carried  on  by  Neul»r  and  Gerlach.     [F.  G.] 

BERGAMASCA— inthe  'Midsummer  Night« 
Dream,'  a  '  Bei^mask.'  An  Italian  danoe,  de- 
riving its  name  from  Bergamo,  the  well-known 
city  of  Tasso,  Donizetti,  and  other  eminent 
Italians.  It  is  said  to  eidst  in  old  Italian  ndta 
de  pieces. 

According  to  Signor  Piatti,  himself  a  native  of 
Bergamo,  the  characteristic  dance  of  that  dis- 
trict is  of  the  following  measure,  like  a  oonntrj- 
dance,  but  quidcer,  with  a  strong  accent  on  the 
second  half  of  the  bar : — 


Signor  Piatti  has  himself  published  a  Berga- 
masca  for  Cello  and  Pianoforte  (op.  14)  whidi 
partakes  of  this  character.  Mendelssohn,  how- 
ever, in  setting  Shakspeare's  'Beigomaak  dance 


BERGAMASCA. 

between  two  of  our  company/  has  given  the 
menBure  an  entirely  different  turn  :— 


BERIOT. 
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BERGrEB^  LUDWIO,  a  remarkable  pianoforte- 
player  and  gifted  composer,  bom  at  Berlin  April 
1 8,  1777,  and  died  there  Feb.  16,  1838.  His 
talent  showed  itself  early,  but  received  its  great 
impulse  from  the  notice  taken  of  him  by  Clementi 
at  Berlin  in  1804,  who  undertook  lus  tuition, 
and  took  him  to  St.  Petersburg.  Here  he  met 
Steibelt  and  Field,  who  had  much  influence  on 
his  playing.  In  181  a  he  visited  London,  and 
becsane  widely  known  as  player  and  teacher.  In 
1815  he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  resided  till 
his  death,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  teachers  of 
his  time.  Mendelssohn  was  his  greatest  pupil, 
but  amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  Taubert, 
von  Herzberg,  Henselt,  and  Fanny  Hensel, 
Mendelssohn's  sister.  He  latterly  withdrew 
almost  entirely  from  active  life,  owing  to  an 
Gver>fihBtidious  hypochondriacal  temper,  which  in- 
terfered much  with  his  intercourse  with  society, 
and  hindered  the  display  of  his  remarkable  ability 
as  a  oomxxKer.  He  left  behind  him  a  mass  of 
good,  nay  even  remarkable,  music — pianoforte 
pieces,  songs,  csntatas,  and  unfinished  operas. 
AmongBt  lus  published  works  his  twenty-seven 
etades  are  especially  mentionable.  These  have 
been  lately  republished  by  Breitkopf,  with  a 
prefitce  by  C.  Beinecke.  [A.  M.] 

BEB6GEIST,  DEB,  a  romantic  opera  in  3 
acts ;  the  story  from  Musaus' '  Rubezahl' ;  words 
bj  Doling ;  music  by  Spohr  (op.  73).  Produced 
at  Casnel,  March  34,  1825. 

BEBGrONZI,  Benedetto,  a  remarkable  horn- 
player,  bom  at  Cremona^  179O;  ^nd  died  Oct. 
1840.  On  Oct.  7,  1834,  he  received  a  silver 
medal  from  the  Accademia  of  Milan  for  a  valve- 
hocn.  [F.  G.] 

BEBGONZI,  Cablo,  a  celebrated  violin- 
luaker  of  Cremona.  Boom  towards  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  he  worked  from  about  1716 
to  1755.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Antonio  Stradivari, 
whom  he  imitated  very  closely  in  his  early 
efforts,  while  his  later  instruments  shew  much 
originality  and  character.  Their  fom  and  tone 
are  eqnaUy  beautiful,  and  they  may  justly  be 
ranked  iounediately  after  those  of  Stradivari 
and  Joseph  Guameri.  He  made  not  only  violins, 
but  also  Tidas  and  cellos,  which  however  are  now 
very  rare.  His  son,  Michel  Angelo,  was  but  an 
indifferent  violin-maker.  [P.  D.] 

BEBIOT,  Chables  Auoustb  de,  celebrated 
violinist.  Bom  of  a  noble  Belgian  family,  Feb. 
30, 1 803,  at  Louvain.  He  had  his  first  instruction 
in  the  vi<Jin  from  a  local  teacher,  named  Tiby, 
who  was  his  (guardian  after  the  death  of  lus 
parents;  and  made  such  rapid  progress,  that. 


when  only  nine  years  of  age,  he  successfully  per- 
formed  in  public  a  concerto  of  Viotti.  He  him- 
self  ascribed  great  influence  on  the  formation  of 
his  character  and  the  development  of  his  talent  to 
the  well-known  scholar  and  philosopher  Jacotot, 
who,  though  himself  no  musician,  imbued  his 
young  friend  with  principles  of  perseverance  and 
self-zeliance,  which  he  never  lost  sight  of  through* 
out  life,  and  which,  more  than  anything  ebe, 
contributed  to  make  him  attain  that  proficiency 
in  his  art  on  which  his  fame  rests. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Paris 
and  piusued  his  studies  there  for  some  time  under 
the  advice  of  Viotti  and  Baillot,  without  actually 
being  the  pupil  of  either.  After  a  short  time  he 
made  his  appearance  in  public  with  great  success. 
From  Paris  he  repeatedly  visited  England,  where 
he  met  with  a  most  brilliant  reception.  His  first 
appearance  at  the  Philhannonic  Society  took 
place  on  May  i,  1836,  when  he  was  announced 
as  '  Yiolon  de  la  chambre  de  sa  Majesty  le  Boi 
de  France.'  On  his  return  to  Belgium  he  was 
nominated  Solo -VioliniBt  to  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  appointment  he  lost  by  the 
Bevolution  of  1830.  For  the  next  five  years  he 
travelled  and  gave  concerts  in  England,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Italy,  together  with  the  famous 
singer  Maria  MaUbran,  whom  he  married  in 
1835.  At  this  time  De  B^riot  was  universally 
recognised  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living 
violinists.  After  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife  he 
retired  to  Brussels  in  1836,  and  did  not  appear 
in  public  till  1840,  when  he  undertook  a  tour 
through  Grermany.  In  1843  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  violin-playing  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatoire, and  remained  there  till  1853,  when 
the  loss  of  his  eyesight  caused  him  to  retire.  He 
died  at  Louvain,  April  30,  1870. 

De  B^ot  may  jiuitly  be  considered  the  founder 
of  the  modem  fVanoo-Belgian  school  of  violin- 
playing,  as  distinguished  from  the  classical  Paris 
school,  represent^  by  Viotti,  Kreutzer,  Bode, 
and  Baillot.  He  was  the  first  after  Paganini 
to  adopt  a  great  variety  of  brilliant  effects  in 
the  way  of  harmonics,  arpeggios,  pizzictitos,  etc., 
sacrificing  to  a  certidn  extent  Uie  severity  of 
style  and  breadth  of  tone,  in  which  the  old 
French  school  excelled.  His  playing  was  dis- 
tinguished by  unfailing  accuracy  of  intonation, 
great  neatness  and  f^ility  of  bowing,  grace, 
elegance  and  piquancy.  His  compositions, 
which  for  a  considerable  time  enjoyed  general 
popularity,  although  not  of  much  value  as  works 
of  art,  abound  in  pleasing  melodies,  have  a 
certain  easy,  natural  flow,  and  are  such  as  to 
bring  out  the  characteristic  effects  of  the  instru- 
ment in  the  most  brilliant  manner.  The  in- 
fluence of  Donizetti  and  Bellini  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Auber  on  the  other,  are  clearly  visible. 

De  B^ot  published  seven  concertos,  eleven 
airs  vari^,  several  books  of  studies,  four  trios  for 
piano,  violin  and  violoncello,  and  together  with 
Osborne,  Thalberg  and  other  pianists,  a  number 
of  duos  brilliants  for  piano  uid  violin.  He 
also  wrote  a  rather  diffuse  book  of  instruction, 
'  Ecole  transcendentale  de  Violon.* 
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BERLIOZ. 


Henri  Yienztomps  is  the  most  distingtiished 
of  Mb  numerous  pupils.  His  son,  duurles  de 
B^riot,  is  a  good  pianist.  [P.  D.] 

BERLIOZ,  Hkttob,  bom  Dec.  ii,  1803,  at 
La  Cote  Saint- Andr^,  near  Grenoble,  France ; 
died  March  9,  1869,  at  Paris. 

He  stands  alone — a  colossus  with  few  fiiends 
and  no  direct  followers ;  a  marked  individualit  j, 
original,  puissant,  bizarre,  yiolently  one-sided; 
whose  influence  has  been  and  will  again  be  felt 
far  and  wide,  for  good  and  for  bad,  but  cannot 
rear  disciples  nor  form  a  school.  His  views 
of  music  are  practically  if  not  theoretically  ad- 
hered to  by  all  eminent  composers  and  executants 
since  Beetiioven ;  and  if  interpreted  cum  grano 
talis  his  very  words  could  be  used  as  watchwords 
which  few  musicians  would  hesitate  to  adopt. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  sentences,  written 
at  long  intervals,  yet  forming  a  sort  of  profession 
,  of  fitith,  to  which  Berlioz  clung  without  flinch- 
ing throughout  the  whole  of  his  long  career: 
'Musique,  art  d'emouvoir  par  des  oombinaisons 
de  sons  les  hommes  intelligents  et  dou^  d'organes 
spedaux  et  exerc^s.  ...  La  musique,  en  s  asso* 
ciant  \  des  id^  qu^eUe  a  miUe  moyens  de  fiure 
naitre,  augmente  Tintensit^  de  son  action  de  toute 
la  puissance  de  ce  qu'on  appelle  la  poesie  .  .  . 
r^unissant  ^  la  fois  toutes  ses  forces  sur  I'oreille 
qu'elle  charme,  et  qu'elle  offense  habilement, 
sur  le  syst^me  nerveux  qu'elle  surexcite,  sur  la 
circulation  du  sang  qu  elle  acc^l^re,  sur  le 
cerveau  qu'elle  embrase,  sur  le  cceur  qu'elle 
gonfle  et  fait  battre  &  coups  redoubles,  sur  la 
pens^  qu'elle  agrandit  d^mesur^ment  et  lance 
dans  les  regions  de  Tinfini :  elle  agit  dans  la 
sphere  qui  lui  est  propre,  c'est-k-dire  sur  des 
dtres  chez  lesquels  le  sens  musical  existo  r^- 
ellement.'    ('A  travers  chants,'  p.  i.) 

Berlioz's  startling  originality  as  a  musician 
rests  upon  a  physical  and  mental  organisation 
very  different  m)m,  and  in  some  respects  superior 
to,  that  of  other  eminent  masters  ;  a  most  ardent 
nervous  temperament;  a  gorgeous  imagination 
incessantly  active,  heated  at  times  to  the  verge 
of  insanity;  an  abnormally  subtle  and  acute 
sense  of  hearing;  the  keenest  intellect,  of  a 
dissecting  analysing  turn ;  the  most  violent  will, 
manifesting  itself  in  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
daring  equalled  only  by  its  tenacity  of  purpose 
and  inde&tigable  perseverance. 

From  first  to  last,  from  the  'Ouverture  des 
Francs  Juges'  and  the  'Symphonie  fantastique' 
to  *  Les  Troyens,'  Berlioz  strove  to  widen  the  do- 
mains of  his  art ;  in  the  portrayal  of  varied  and 
intense  passions,  and  the  suggestion  of  distinct 
dramatic  scenes  and  situations,  he  tried  to  attain 
a  more  intimate  connection  between  instrumental 
music  and  the  highest  poetry.  Starting,  as  he 
did,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  no  one  need  be 
surprised  that  he  occasionally,  nay  perhaps  fre- 
quently, sailed  beyond  his  mark;  and  that  he 
now  and  then  made  violent  efforts  to  compel 
music  to  say  something  which  lies  beyond  its 
proper  sphere.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  his 
occasional  £ulures  do  not  render  his  works  less 
interesting,  nor  less  astonishing. 


Berlios  waa  one  of  the  most  uncompromiai^ 
ehampioDS  of  what,  lor  want  of  a  better  name, 
has  been  dubbed  'programme  music.'  In  his 
'Symphonie  fantastique'  with  ito  sequel  *Lelia^* 
and  in  '  Romeo  et  Juliette,'  elaborate  efforts  are 
made,  by  means  of  programmes  and  superscrip- 
tions, to  foroe  the  hearers'  imagination  to  dwell 
on  certain  exterior  scenes  and  situations  during 
the  progress  of  the  music;  and  these  efforts^ 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  not  always  sncceaafuL 
One  either  loses  the  musical  thread  and  has  to 
fly  to  the  programme  for  explanation,  or  one 
dreams  of  the  programme  and  misses  the  music 
The  really  perfect  specimens  of  Berlios's  insira- 
mental  works  are  in  truth  those  in  which  the 
music  speaks  for  itself,  and  the  programme  or 
superscription  maybe  dispensed  with.  Such  axe^ 
for  inBtance,  the  'Sc^ne  aux  champs'  and  tha 
'Marohe  au  supplioe*  in  the  'Symphonie  fan- 
tastique,* the  'Maiche  des  Pterins'  in  'Harold,* 
the  Overtures  to  *  King  Lear,'  '  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini,' 'Gamaval  Remain,'  *  Le  Corsaiie,*  etc 

From  a  technical  point  of  view  certain  of  Ber- 
lios's attainments  are  phenomenaL  The  gigantio 
proportions,  the  grandiose  style,  the  imposing 
weight  of  those  long  and  broad  harmonio  and 
rhythmical  progressions  towards  some  end  afar  ofi^ 
the  exceptional  means  employed  for  exoeptional 
ends — in  a  word,  the  colossal,  oyclopean  aspect  of 
certain  movements,  such  as  the  *  Judex  credetis' 
of  his  '  Te  Deum,'  or  the  '  Lacrymosa'  and  '  Dies 
ins'  of  his  'Requiem,'  are  without  parallel  in 
musical  art.  The  originality  and  inexhaustible 
variety  of  rhythms,  and  the  surpassing  perfection 
of  his  instrumentation,  are  points  willingly  con- 
ceded even  by  Berlioz's  staunchest  opponents. 
As  far  as  the  technique  of  instrumentation  is 
concerned  it  may  truly  be  asserted  that  he  treato 
the  orchestra  with  the  same  supreme  daring  and 
absolute  mastery  with  which  Paganini  treated 
the  violin,  or  Liszt  the  pianoforte.  No  one 
before  him  had  so  clearly  realised  the  individuality 
of  each  particular  instrument,  its  resources  and 
capabilities.  In  his  works  the  equation  between 
a  particular  phrase  and  a  particular  instrument 
is  invariably  perfect;  and  over  and  above  this, 
his  experimoits  in  orchestral  colour^  his  com- 
bination of  single  instruments  with  others  so 
as  to  form  groups,  and  again  his  oombination 
of  several  separate  groups  of  instruments  with 
one  another,  are  as  novel  and  as  beautiful  as 
they  are  uniformly  successful. 

French  art  can  show  nothing  more  tender  and 
delicately  graceful,  more  perfect  in  shape  and 
diction  than  certain  of  his  songs  and  choral 
pieces — the  duet  between  Hero  and  Ursule, 
'VouB  soupirez  Madame,'  from  'Beatrice  et 
Benedict,'  and  single  numbers  among  his  '  Nnite 
d'^t^'  and  'Irlande.'  Nothing  more  touching 
in  its  simplicity  than  *  L'adieu  des  bergers'  and 
'Le  repos  de  la  Sainto  FamiUe,'  from  *  L'En&nce 
du  Christ.' 

But  there  is  a  portion  of  Berlioz's  works  frtnn 
which  many  of  his  admirers,  who  are  certainly 
not  open  to  the  charge  of  being  musical  milksops, 
recoil  with  instinctive  aversion.    One  must  draw 
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the  line  somewhere,  and  the  writer  would  draw 
it  on  the  hithendde  of  such  movements  as  the 
*  Orgies/  which  fann  the  finales  of  the  '  La  Sym- 
phonie  fimtastique'  and  '  Harold  en  Italie/  or  the 
oharos  of  devilB  in  the  *  Danmation  de  Faust.* 
Bloodthirsty  delirious  passion  such  as  is  here 
depicted  may  have  been  excited  by  gladiator  and 
wild  beast  shows  in  Roman  arenas ;  but  its  rites, 
whether  reflected  through  the  medium  of  poetry, 
painting,  or  mumc,  are  assuredly  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  these 
same  reprehensible  pieces  contain  some  of  their 
anthor's  most  astonishing  technical  achievements. 

No  musician,  unless  he  writes  for  the  stage, 
can  hope  to  live  by  his  compositions  in  France ; 
accordingly  Berlios  was  driven  to  the  dubious 
*m^er'  of  benefidaire — to  conducting  concerts 
of  his  own  music  whenever  and  wherever  he  oould 
get  a  chance,  and  to  journalism, '  feuilletoniam.' 
A  note  of  bitter  oomplaint  at  the  tortures  hardly 
to  be  borne  which  the  'oompte  rendu'  on  matters 
musical  he  furnished  weekly  during  a  space  of 
twenty  years  for  the  '  Jouinal  des  D^bats'  en- 
tailed on  him,  runs  through  all  his  prose.  These 
newspaper  scrape  made  a  name  for  their  author 
as  the  foremost  musical  critic  and  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  French  journalists ;  whilst  the  per- 
fection of  style  and  graphic  nazrative  of  his 
M^moires,  have  proved  him  the  equal  of  the 
best  modem  prosateurs.  Frenchmen  only  can  say 
whether  or  not  his  verse  is  likely  to  live  by  its 
own  merits,  apart  from  the  music  to  which  he 
wedded  it,  in  *L*£nfanoe  du  Christ,'  *B^trice 
et  Benedict,'  and  '  Les  Troyens.' 

Berliox  knew  the  principal  works  of  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Spontini,  Mozart,  in  every  respect,  down 
to  the  smallest  details,  by  heaii,  and  he  has 
always  and  very  frequently  spoken  of  them  with 
contagious  enthusiasm  and  convincing  eloquence. 
Yet  he  was  by  no  means  an  erudite  musician, 
his  knowledge  being  restricted,  like  that  of  most 
men  of  genius,  to  the  range  of  his  personal 
sympathies.  Of  Handel,  Bach,  Palestiina,  he 
knew  little,  and  at  times  spoke  in  a  manner  to 
lay  bare  his  ignorance. 

Berlioz's  father,  a  physician,  wished  him  to  fol- 
low the  same  career.  At  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
much  against  his  will,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  as  a 
student  of  medicine;  music  however  so  engrossed 
him  that,  though  he  attended  lectures  and  tried 
bard  to  overcome  his  repugnance  to  the  dissecting 
room,  his  anatomical  studies  came  to  nothing, 
and  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  as  a  pupil 
of  Lesueur,  after  a  violent  quarrel  with  his 
parents,  who  stopped  supplies  and  forced  him  to 
earn  a  scanty  subsistence  by  singing  in  the  chorus 
of  an  obscure  theatre,  Le  Gymnase  Dramatique. 
At  the  Conservatoire,  which  he  once  left  in  a 
huff  and  re-entered  as  a  member  of  Reicha's 
'  dasse  de  contrepoint,'  he  met  with  little  encou- 
ragement from  the  dons,  to  whom  his  sentiments 
and  belie&.  his  ways  and  works  were  more  or 
lets  antipathetic;  and  he  was  positively  hated 
by  the  director,  Cherubini.  So  that,  in  spite  of 
his  mo/«t  remarkable  attainments  (the  'Ouverture 
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des  Francs  Juges'  and  the  'Symphouie  fantas- 
tique,'  which  he  wrote  whilst  a  pupil  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, are  more  than  sufficient  to  show  that 
he  was  then  already  the  master  of  his  masters, 
Cherubini  of  course  excepted)  it  was  only  after 
having  been  repeatedly  plucked  that  he  was 
permitted,  on  the  fourth  trial,  to  take  a  pri2»  for 
composition.  Li  1828  he  took  the  second,  and 
at  last,  in  1830,  with  the  cantata  '  Saxdanapale,' 
the  first  prize — the  'Prix  de  Rome* — to  which 
is  attached  a  government  pension,  supporting  the 
winner  three  years  at  Rome.  On  his  return 
to  Paris,  finding  it  difficult  to  live  by  com- 
posing, he  was  driven  to  earn  a  livelihood  by 
contributions  to  newspapers,  and  by  occasional 
concerts  and  musical  festivals,  which  he  organised 
on  a  large  scale.  The  story  of  his  violent  and 
eccentric  passion  for  Miss  Smithson — an  Irish 
actress  who  came  to  Paris  with  an  English 
troupe,  and  made  a  sensation  as  Ophelia  and 
Juliet,  whilst  the  enthusiasm  for  Shakspeare, 
kindled  by  Victor  Hugo,  was  at  its  height— is 
minutely  told  in  his  'Memoires,'  publish^  after 
his  death.  That  sad  book  contains  many  a  hint 
of  the  misery  he  subsequently  endured  with 
her  as  his  wife,  the  prolonged  fits  of  ill  health, 
bad  temper  and  ungovernable  jealousy  she  was 
subject  to;  it  tells  how  disgracefully  she  was 
treated  by  the  very  audience  who  had  lauded 
her  to  the  skies  when  she  reappeared  as  Ophelia 
after  the  pseudo-enthusiasm  for  Shakspeare  had 
blown  over ;  how  she  fell  fix>m  her  carriage,  broke 
a  leg,  and  could  act  no  more;  how  her  losses 
as  the  manageress  of  an  unsuccessful  theatrical 
venture  crushed  him,  and  how  they  ultimately 
separated ;  Berlioz,  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  sup- 
plying  her  wants  out  of  his  poor  pittance  as  a 
contributor  to  newspapers  up  to  her  melancholy 
death  and  interment. 

Admired  occasionally  with  an  enthusiasm  akin 
to  adoration  (for  instance  by  Paganini,  who, 
after  hearing  the  '  Symphonic  fimtastique'  at  the 
Conservatoire,  fell  on  his  knees  before  Berlioz, 
kissed  his  hands,  and  on  the  following  morning 
sent  him  a  cheque  for  twenty  thousand  francs), 
always  much  talked  of,  but  generally  misunder- 
stood and  shamefully  abused,  Berlioz  was  not 
a  popular  man  in  France,  and  Parisians  were 
curiously  surprised  at  the  success  of  his  long 
'Voyage  musical,'  when  he  produced  his  works 
in  the  principal  cities  of  Grermany  and  Russia. 
In  1853  Berlioz  conducted  the  first  series  of  the 
'New  Philharmonic  Concerts'  at  Exeter  Hall, 
and  in  the  following  year,  on  June  25,  he  con- 
ducted his  opera  '  Benvenuto  Cellini'  at  Covent 
Grarden. 

He  tried  in  vain  to  get  a  professorship  at  the 
Conservatoire.  The  modest  appointment  of 
librarian  to  that  institute  in  1839  and  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  d'Honneur  were  the  sole  distinctions 
that  fell  to  his  lot. 

His  published  works,  few  in  number  but  co- 
lossal in  their  proportions,  are  as  follows : — 


Op.  L  OnTortun  da  *  WaTerley.' 
Op.  2.  Irluids :  9  milodlea  pour 

una  fli  deaz  voix  nv  des  tndno- 

tioDS  da  ThomM  Moora. 


Op.  8.   Oufertore  det  'Fnscs 
Jiices.' 
Op.  4.  OBfertura  da  'Bot  Laar.' 
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Op.&  'GnndsMMn  d«s  M orta 
(Requiem). 

Op.  6.  « Le  5  Hal.'  Chant  rar  la 
mort  de  remperenrNapolfon.pour 
Tolx  de  basie  avee  dMomin  et  m- 
chestre. 

Op.  7.  '  Lei  nnlto  d'et^'  Six  mk- 
lodles  pour  una  f  oix  aieo  orebastn 
oupIaDo. 

0^  8.  'B^verie  etc^riee.'  Ro- 
mance pour  le  Tlolon  avec  orcbies- 
tre  ou  piano. 

Op.  9.  Le  CamaTal  Bomahi,  On- 
rerture  Caraeterlstique. 

Op.  IOl  Grand  Traiti  d1natni< 
mentation  et  d'orcliestratloii  mo- 
dernes.  Arec  snpplimant '  Le  chef 
d'orehestre.' 

Op.  IL  'Sarah  la  BalgnouM.' 
Ballade  1  trois  dKBon  aieo  or- 
ehestre. 

Op.  12.  'La  OaptlTe.'  Biverie 
pour  mexio  aoprano  avee  orchestre. 

Op.]a.'Fleur>desLandea.'  Cinq 
mblodlea  pour  une  voixavee  piano. 

Op.  li.  '  Epiiode  de  la  Tie  d'un 
artiste.'  STmphoole  ftntaatique 
en  cinq  partiei. 

Op.  14  htft.  LeUo,  on  Le  retonr  i  la 
Vie.'  Monodramt  lyrlqua,  S*  partie 
de  I'epifiode. 

Op.  Ifi.  Grande  tymphonie  taxA- 
bre  et  trlomphale  pour  grande 
bannonle  militatre,  areo  un  or- 
eheitre  d'tnctraments  1  oordes  et 
un  cbOBur  ad  liblU 

Op.  1ft.  'Harold  en  Italia'  Sym- 
phonle  en  4  partlet,  aTee  un  aUo 
prlndpaL 

Op.  17.  'RomAo  et  Juliette.' 
Symphonie  dramatlque  avec 
chOBurs,  solos  de  chant  et  prologue 
en  recltatif  choral. 

Op.  18. '  Trlttta.'  S  Cboran  arec 
orchestre.  (Meditation  idiglenae. 
Ballade  rar  la  Mort  d'Ophilie, 
Marche  fun^bre.') 


Opi  n,  'Ttaniati  d'Albom.'  S 
moroeaux  de  ofaant  arec  plana 

Op.  sa  'Tox  populL'  Deox 
grands  dMSun  avec  orchestre.  (La 
menace  det  Tnaa,  Bjrmne  i  la 
Franee.) 

Op.  21.  Ourartnradu  'Oonalra.* 

Op.  82.  'Tb  Deum.*  i  trots 
ehcenrs  avee  orchestre  at  orgua 
coneertanta. 

Op.  as.  'Benrenuto  Cellini.* 
Opera  an  trois  aotas.  Parolee  de 
liaa  de  Wailly  et  August  Barbiar. 
(Partlttoa  de  piano.  Paris.  Chou- 
dens.) 

Op.2L  *  La  Damnation  de  Faust.* 
L^nda   dramatlque   an   quatre 


Op.  S&  'L'Enftuica  du  Christ.' 
TrilogleSaerie.  L '  Le  songe  d'He- 
rode.'  S:  'La  ftalte  «d  Sgnite.* 
S.'L'arriTieiSais. 

Op.  26.  '  Llmpirlale.'  cantata  4 
deox  cboMirs  et  ordiaslra. 

'Le Temple unlranaL'  Chmnr  i 
quatre  toIx  et  piano. 

'  Pridre dn  Matin.*  ChOBw Adanx 
Tolxet  piano. 

'I*  belle  Isabeau.'  Oooto  pen- 
dant I'oraga,  avec  ohoiur. 

*  Le  Chasseur  danois.*  FonrTOlz 
de  basse  avec  ptana 

Llnvltation  k  la  valae  de  Wabar.' 
Orchestration. 

Marche  Msroealna*  da  Lb  de 
Merer.   Orehestratton. 

'R«eitaUT«8'  pour  'la  IM- 
schQti.* 

Beatrice  at  B^adlet'  Opira 
en  deux  aetcs  Imiti  de  Shakespeare. 
Paroles  da  Hector  Berlioz.  (Parti- 
tion da  piano.    Paris,  Brandos.) 

*Les  Troyens.'  Poime  lyrique 
en  deux  parties:  0)  '  La  prise  de 
Trola.'  (ME.)  (ff  'Las  Trojeos  k 
Carthage*  (Partitloo  de  piano. 
ParlSk  Choadana.) 


Besides  the  'Traits  d'instrumentatioii,'  with 
its  sequel  '  Le  chef  d'orehestre/  included  above 
amongst  his  musical  works  as  op.  lo,  the  sub- 
joined literary  productions  have  been  issued  in 
book-form : — 


Yorage  Musical . . .  ^dea 
Beethoven,  Gluck  et  Weber,  2  TOh. 
Paris.  1M4. 

Les  soirees  de  I'ordiestre,  UBB. 

Les  grotesques  de  la  musique; 
UM. 

A  tnnren  cfaaats;  18S, 


Mamotroi.  eomprenant  sa 
ages.  etc.  laos-isas.  Paris.  U7a 
Historiettes  at  Scenes  musicales ; 
Les  muslciens  et  la  musique. 
Advertised  bj  M.  Levy  trirM  la 
U72,  but  not  yet  published. 


[E.  D.] 

BERMUDO,  Juan,  bom  near  Astorga  in 
Spain  about  1510,  a  Franciscan  monk,  author 
of  'libro  de  la  declaracion  de  instrumentos.* 
Volume  I.  only  has  been  printed  (Ossuna,  1549). 
Soriano-Fuertes  ('Historia  de  la  Musica  espa- 
flola*)  states  that  the  original  in  four  volumes 
is  among  the  MSS.  in  the  National  Library  at 
Madrid. 

BEBNACCHI,  Antonio,  bom  at  Bologna 
about  1690,  is  equally  celebrated  as  a  singer 
and  as  a  master.  During  several  years  he 
reoeived  the  instruction  of  Pistoochi,  then  the 
first  singing-master  in  Italy,  where  there  were 
at  that  time  not  a  few;  and  to  his  care  and 
skill,  as  well  as  to  his  own  application,  genius, 
and  splendid  soprano  voice,  the  young  Bemacchi 
owed  his  early  superiority  over  all  the  other 
singers  of  his  day,  and  the  title  which  he  gained 
of  'II  Re  dei  cantatori.'  F4tiB  says  that  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  172a ;  but  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  he  did  this  ten  years 
earlier,  for  he  was  singing  in  London  in  1 71 6 
in  the  opera  'Clearte/  add  in  Handel's  'Ri- 


naldo*  in  1717,  when  he  sang  the  part  of 
Gof&edo,  which  had  previously  been  sung  by 
Vanini  Boschi  and  Galerati,  two  female  contealtl 
While  in  England,  his  voice  was  thought  to  be 
weak  and  defective ;  but  he  covered  these  fiiults 
with  so  much  skill  that  his  singing  was  always 
much  more  admired  by  musicians  than  by  the 
public.  He  remained  here  at  first  only  for 
one  season,  after  which  he  returned  to  Italy. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  entered  tiie  service  of 
the  Elector  of  Bavazia>  and  subsequently  that 
of  the  Emperor.  Bemacchi  now  altered  his 
style,  making  use  of  an  embroidery  of  roulades.— 
a  great  innovation  upon  the  old  simple  method  of 
singing.  This  novelty  had  an  immense  success ; 
and  was  immediately  adopted  by  all  the  other 
singers,  in  spite  of  the  outcry  raued  by  the  pur- 
ists  of  the  old  schooL  Martinelli  and  Algarotti 
agree  in  blaming  him  for  sacrificing  expression 
to  execution,  and  for  'opening  the  door  to  all 
the  innovations  which  have  debased  the  art' 
Rousseau  relates  that  Pistoochi,  on  hearing  his 
former  pupil,  exclaimed  'Ahl  woe  is  me  1  I 
taught  thee  to  sing,  and  now  thou  wilt  "play" !  * 
The  *  Daily  Gourant*  of  July  a,  I7a9,  announced 
that  'Mr.  Handel,  who  is  just  returned  from 
Italy,  has  contracted  with  the  following  persons 
to  pierform  in  the  Italian  Opera :  Sig.  Bemacchi, 
who  is  esteemed  the  best  singer  in  Italy;'  etc. 
The  new  company  disembarked  at  Dover  at  the 
end  of  September ;  and  the  Opera,  which  had  been 
dosed  for  eighteen  months,  re-opened  December  a 
with  'Lotario,'  and  a  revival  of  'Tolomeo,'  in 
both  of  which  Bemacchi  played  the  principal 
character,  formerly  sustained  by  Senesino.  In  the 
season  of  1730  he  sang  in  Handel's  'Partenope,' 
after  which  he  returned  onoe  more  to  Italy,  with 
the  desire  of  founding  there  a  school  for  teach- 
ing his  own  method.  Rafi^  Amadori,  Miwcini, 
Guarducci,  and  many  more,  were  his  scholars. 
The  objection  of  the  purists  to  Bemacchi's  fiori- 
ture  as  new,  has  no  foundation ;  for  these  em- 
bellishments were  as  old  as  the  i6th  century, 
and  were  only  developed  by  him  and  employed 
more  after  the  manner  of  instrumental  music. 
He  was  also  a  good  composer,  having  learnt 
composition  finom  G.  A.  Bemabei ;  the  Conserva- 
toire at  Paris  possesses  some  songs  and  duets  of 
his.  He  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
Sodetk  Philarm.  of  Bologna  in  1723,  of  which 
he  became  Princeps  in  1748  and  49.  He  died 
March  1 756.    (See  Fabinslli.)  [J.  M.] 

BERNARD,  sumamed  IL  tidescx),  'the 
Grerman,'  is  said  to  have  been  organist  at  the 
church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  in  the  hut  half  of 
the  15th  century,  and  to  have  invented  organ 
pedals.  The  catalogue  of  the  oi^ganists  of  St. 
Mark — ^given  in  von  Winterfeld's  *Gabrieli'— 
contains  the  name  of  'Bernardo  di  Stefanino 
Murer/  as  having  held  the  post  from  April  15, 
1445,  to  Sept.  33, 1459. 

BERNARDI.    (See  Senesino.) 

BERNASCONI,  Antonia,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  valet-de-chambre  of  the  Prince  of  Wiirtem- 
bui^,  whose  widow  married  Andrea  Bemasconi, 
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a  mnaic-maBter  ftnd  composer.  From  bim  Antonia 
reoeiyed  such  instruction  as  sufficed  to  developd 
her  remarkable  talents.  She  made  her  first 
appearance  at  Vienna,  1764,  in  '  Alceste,*  which 
Gluck  had  written  expressly  for  her.  She  after- 
wards song  at  various  Italian  theatres,  and  in 
1778  she  appeared  with  Paoduerotti  in  'Demo- 
fnonte,'  a  pasticcio,  at  the  Opera  in  London. 
She  was  then  a  good  musician  and  a  correct  and 
skilful  singer ;  but  her  voice  was  not  powerful, 
and  she  was  past  her  prime.  She  was  a  good 
actress,  with  but  an  indifferent  figure.  In  the 
next  season  she  remained,  condescending,  as  it 
was  then  esteemed,  to  take  the  p&rt  of  'first 
woman*  in  the  comic  opera,  which  she  performed 
admirably.  In  1770-71  she  had  sung  at  Milan 
the  part  of  Aspasia  in  Mozart's  early  opera 
*  Mitridate.'  She  distrusted  the,  powers  of  the 
boy  to  compote  the  airs  for  her,  and  requested  to 
see  what  she  waa  to  sing,  to  which  he  instantly 
a.-ceded.  She  made  trial  of  a  piece,  and  was 
charmed  with  it.  Mozart  then,  piqued  at  her 
want  of  confidence,  gave  her  another,  and  a 
third,  leaving  Bemasooni  quite  confounded  with 
so  rare  a  talent  and  so  rich  an  imagination 
at  years  so  tender.  Shortly  afterwards  an 
enemy  (Grasparini  of  Turin)  called  on  her  with 
the  words  of  the  libretto  set  to  different  music, 
and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  not  to  sing  the 
music  of  the  young  Mozart.  'She  absolutely 
refused  this  wick^  person,  being  quite  over- 
joyed at  the  airs  tiie  young  maestro  had  written 
for  her,  in  which  he  consulted  her  inclination.'^ 
The  opera  had  a  prodigious  success. 

In  1 783  Bemasooni  was  at  Vienna,  where  she 
had  settled,  though  not  engaged  at  the  Opera ; 
bat  she  gave  a  few  performuices  of  the  '  Aloeste' 
and  'Ifigenia  in  Tauride'  of  Gluck,  and  of  a 
comic  opera  'La  Contadina  in  Corte,'  which 
she  had  sung  with  success  in  London.       [J.  M.] 

BERNER,  Fbisdbich  Wilhelu,  bom  at 
Breslau,  March  16,  1780;  pupil  of  his  fiither 
the  organist  of  the  Elisabetli  Church  there, 
under  whose  tuition  he  made  such  rapid  progress 
as  to  be  appointed  his  assistant  at  thirteen  years 
of  age.  Counterpoint  and  composition  he  learnt 
from  Gehimie,  director  of  the  choir  at  the 
Matthaus  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  from 
Reichardt  the  cello,  horn,  bassoon,  and  clarinet, 
which  last  instrument  he  played  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  theatre.  The  arrival  of  C.  M.  von  Weber 
in  Breslau  to  take  the  post  of  capellmeister  roused 
Bemer  to  fresh  exertions.  Weber  valued  him 
as  an  excellent  pianoforte  and  clarinet  player. 
In  181 1  he  and  Schnabel  were  summoned  to 
Berlin  by  Zelter  to  master  the  system  of  the 
Singakademie,  with  the  view  of  establishing 
similar  institutions  in  Breslau  and  the  rest  of 
Silesia,  such  being  the  wish  of  the  Prussian 
government.  Bemer  was  also  entrusted  with 
tiie  task  of  cataloguing  the  musical  treasures 
of  the  suppressed  monasteries.  In  the  middle 
of  all  this  activity  he  was  seized  with  a  long 
and  serious  illness  which  removed  him  on  May 

>  LMpold  M  oart'i  Uttar. 


9,  1827.  More  details  of  his  life  wiU  be  found 
in  the  'Hausfr^und'  for  1837,  No.  15.  Among 
his  numerous  pupils,  Adolph  Hesse  the  celebrated 
organist,  himself  also  departed,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable.  He  left  many  compositions 
both  for  voices  and  instruments,  but  his  didactic 
writings  are  more  valuable — 'Grundregeln  des 
Gesanges*  (181 5),  '  Theorie  der  Choral-zwis- 
chenspiel*  (1819),  *  Lehre  von  den  musikalischen 
Interpnnktion'  (i8ai).  Some  of  his  songs  are 
even  now  very  popular,  e.g.  'Deutsches  Herz 
verzage  nicht.'  [F.  G.] 

BERN  HARD,  Chsistoph,  oapellmeister  at 
Dresden  ;  son  of  a  poor  sailor ;  bom  at  Dantzic, 
1612.  He  was  so  poor  as  to  sing  from  door  to 
door  to  keep  himself  from  starving.  By  a  Dr. 
Strauch  he  was  placed  in  the  Gymnasium,  where 
he  studied  music  under  Balthazab  Erben,  and 
the  organ  under  Paul  Syfert.  By  the  aid  of 
the  same  benevolent  individual  he  was  enabled 
to  visit  Dresden  with  letters  of  recommendation 
to  H.  ScHUTZ  the  oapellmeister.  There  his 
fine  tenor  voice  so  &r  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Kurfiirst  as  to  induce  him  to  send  Bemhard 
to  Italy  with  the  view  of  perfecting  his  singing. 
In  Rome  he  became  intimate  with  Carissimi, 
and  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Italians  by 
his  compositions,  amongst  others  a  mass  for  ten 
voices.  After  returning  with  a  party  of  young 
Italians  to  Dresden,  he  was  enabled  by  the 
Kurf&rst  to  make  a  second  journey  to  Italy. 
The  Italians  who  had  returned  with  him  however 
intrigued  against  their  benefactor,  and  at  length 
compelled  Bemhard  to  resign  his  post  and  take 
a  cantorship  at  Hamburg:  ten  years  later  he 
was  recalled  by  the  Kurf first  Johann  George  III, 
and  remained  in  Dresden  as  oapellmeister  till  his 
death,  Nov.  14,  1693.  His  facility  in  oounter- 
point  was  very  remarkable,  and  some  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  his  ability  in  this  direction 
may  be  found  in  his  setting  of  the  Latin  hymn 
'Prudentia  Pradentiana'  (Hamburg,  1669)  in 
I  triple  counterpoint,  as  well  as  in  other  of  his 
'  works.  [F.G.] 

BERNHARD,  Wilhelm  Chbibtoph,  remark- 

'  able  as  a  first-rate  player  of  the  works  of  J.  S. 

I  Bach,  both  for  organ  and  piano.     Bom  at  Saal- 

I  feld  about  1 760 ;  died  at  Moscow  at  the  early 

age  of  twenty -seven  in  the  year  1787.       [F.  G.] 

BERNSDORF,  Eduabd,  bom  at  Dessau 
March  35,  1835,  a  pupil  of  F.  Schneider  at 
Dessau  and  of  A.  B.  Marx  at  Berlin ;  has  lived 
for  many  yean  at  Leipeic.  He  has  published 
various  songs  and  pieces  for  the  piano,  but  is 
chiefly  known  as  editor  of  the  '  Universal  Lexi- 
kon  der  Tonkunst*  (3  vols.,  with  supplement, 
1856),  begun  by  von  Schladebach — and  also  as 
a  critic  in  the  well-known  musical  periodical, 
the  'Signale.'  Bemsdorf  is  a  thorough  con- 
servative, with  a  strong  antipathy  to  all  modem 
efforts  in  music.  Within  his  own  predilections 
however  he  is  a  keen  and  intelligent  critic, 
though  a  certain  severity  of  expression  in  his 
reports  of  the  Leipdc  concerts  has  brought  on 
him  the  dislike  of  many  musicians.  [A.  M.] 
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BEBSELLI,  Mattbo,  a  odebrated  Italian 
tenor,  who  came  to  England  with  Senesino ;  and 
with  him  made  his  fint  apprauranoe  in  London 
in  Buononcini's  'Astnrtus,  Nov.  19,  1730.  He 
sang  next  in  December  of  the  same  year,  with 
Seneeino  again,  in  the  'Badamisto'  (revival)  of 
Handel;  and  in  1731  he  appeared  in  'Muzio 
ScaevoUb,*  joint  work  of  Attilio,  Baononcini,  and 
Handel ;  in  the  '  Arsace'  of  Orlandini  and  Ama- 
dei ;  and  in  the  anonymous  '  L'Odio  e  L*Amore.' 
After  that  we  lose  sight  of  him.  [J.  M.] 

BERTA,  eB  Thb  Gnome  of  thb  Habtzbebo, 
a  romantic  opera  in  2  acts;  words  by  Edward 
Fitzball ;  music  by  Henry  Smart.  Produced  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  May  36,  1855. 

BEKTIN,  Louise  Anoelique,  bom  near  Paris 
1805,  contralto  singer,  pianist,  and  composer. 
'Le  Loup  Garou'  (Paris,  1827)  and  'Faust' 
(1831)  were  her  most  successful  operas,  though 
Victor  Hugo  himself  adapted  the  libretto  for  her 
<La  Esmeralda'  (1836).  MUe.  Bertin's  imper- 
fect studies  account  for  the  crudities  and  irregu- 
larities to  be  found  in  her  writings  among  many 
evidences  of  genius.    She  died  Ap.  26,  1877. 

BEBTINI,  Giuseppe,  son  of  Salvatore  Ber- 
tini,  a  musician  at  Palermo,  bom  there  about 
1756 ;  a  composer  of  church  mufiic,  and  author 
of  *  Dizionario  .  .  .  d^li  scrittori  di  musica'  (Pa- 
lermo, 18 1 4),  which,  although  largely  borrowed 
from  Choron  and  Fayolles,  contains  interesting 
original  articles  on  Italian  musicians. 

BEBTINI,  Henbi,  bom  in  London  1798,  a 
pianist,  the  last  member  of  a  musical  family, 
which  included  the  fftther,  bom  at  Tours  1750, 
and  an  elder  brother  BenoIt  Auouste,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  dementi,  and  Gained  Henri  after 
that  master's  method.  At  the  age  of  twelve  his 
father  took  him  for  a  successful  concert-tour  in 
Holland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany.  He 
was  for  some  time  in  England  and  Scotland, 
but  in  182 1  settled  finally  in  Paris.  As  a 
performer  he  excelled  alike  in  phrasing  and 
execution.  His  compositions  (of  which  Fetis 
gives  a  complete  list)  wero  excellent  for  their 
time,  but  his  chief  work  is  an  admirable  course 
of  studies.    He  died  at  Meylan,  Oct.  i,  1876. . 

BERTINOTn,  Tebesa,  bom  at  Savigliano, 
Piedmont,  in  1776.  When  she  was  only  two 
years  old  her  parents  went  to  live  at  Naples. 
Here,  at  the  age  of  four,  she  began  the  study  of 
music,  under  the  instruction  of  La  Barbiera,  a 
very  original  artist,  of  a  type  that  is  now  nearly 
lost,  even  at  Naples.  At  twelve  the  little  Teresa 
made  her  first  appearance,  with  other  children, 
at  the  San  CarUno  theatre,  with  great  ^clat. 
As  she  grow  older,  she  showed  the  promise  of 
great  beauty,  and  developed  a  fine  style  of  sing- 
ing. Obtaining  engagements  only  too  easily  she 
sang  at  Floronoe,  Venice,  Milan,  and  Turin  with 
prodigious  success.  In  the  latter  town  she  mar- 
ried FeHoe  Badicati,  a  violinist  and  composer  of 
instrumental  music;  but  she  still  kept  to  her 
maiden  name  on  the  stage.  In  1805  she  sang 
with  brilliant  success  at  Vienna  for  six  months ; 


but  she  then  left  that  city,  on  account  of  politicsl 
events.  In  1807  ahe  went  to  Munich,  and  sang 
before  the  court ;  and  then  visited  Vienna  a 
second  time,  whera  she  found  the  same  weloome 
as  before.  An  engagement  from  Louis  Buona- 
parte, king  of  Holland,  now  reached  her:  she 
accepted  it,  and  went  to  the  Hague.  Beceiving 
proposals  frt>m  London  and  Paris»  she  preferred 
the  former,  whither  she  came  about  i8io~ii. 
Hero  she  was  thought  to  have  a  pleasing  voioe 
and  a  good  manner ;  but  after  giving  aatisfiustioD 
in  one  serious  opera,  *  Zaira,'  in  which  her  songi 
were  written  for  her  by  her  husband,  she  was  less 
successful  in  a  second ;  upon  which  she  took  to 
condo  opera,  and  performed  extremdy  well  in 
Mozart's  'God  fiin  tutte/  which  was  admirably 
acted  in  every  part,  the  other  characters  being 
filled  by  Collini,  Oauvini,  Tramezzani,  and  Naldi. 
She  also  aa,n^  in  the  'Flauto  Magico'  and  a  revi- 
val of  Guglielmi's  beautiful '  Sidagero.'  Catalani, 
however,  could  not  endure  to  be  surrounded  by 
so  many  good  perfbrmen ;  and  the  situation  con- 
sequently became  so  unpleasant  that  half  ths 
company,  including  Bertinotti,  seceded  to  the 
Pantheon,  taking  with  them,  as  '  best  woman,' 
the  celebrated  Miss  Stephens,  who  there  made  her 
d^but.  The  Ucenoe  being  only  for  intexmenos, 
operas  of  one  act,  and  dancing  without  ballets 
d  action,  the  performances  were  not  very  attract- 
ive, and  soon  ceased.  The  house  then  dosed,  and 
most  of  the  troupe,  among  whom  was  Bertinotti, 
left  this  country.  She  now  returned  to  Italy, 
visited  Grenoa,  and  was  next  engaged  at  the  end 
of  1 8 1  a  for  the  opera  at  Lisbon.  Li  1814  she  re- 
turned to  Bologna,  being  called  thither  on  fiunily 
matters,  and  while  there  received  an  offer  from 
the  Italian  opera  at  Paris,  which  she  accepted 
but  was  prevented  from  fulfilling  by  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba.  She  therefore  settled  at 
Bologna,  where  her  husband,  who  had  obtained 
a  place  as  first  violin  and  professor,  was  killed  in 
1823  by  an  accident,  being  thrown  from  a  cai> 
riage.  She  now  retired  from  the  stage,  but 
continued  to  teach  singing,  and  formed  several 
-admirable  pupils.  She  dicdat  BdognsL  Feb.  12, 
1854.  *^  [J.M.] 

BEBTOLDI,  SiONOBA,  announced  July  2, 
1729,  among  HandeVs  new  company,  as  having 
*  a  very  fine  treble  voice,'  was  in  reality  the  con- 
tralto Bbbtolli.  [J.  M.] 

BEBTOLLI,  Fbancesca,  who  arrived  in  Eng- 
land about  the  end  of  September  1729,  was  a 
splendid  contralto,  and  '  also  a  very  genteel 
actress,  both  in  men  and  women's  parts.'  She 
was  one  of  the  new  company  with  which  Handel 
opened  the  season  of  1729-30,  and  appeared  in 
'Lotario'  and  the  revival  of  'Tolomeo,*  and  in 
'Partenope,*  Feb.  24,  1730.  She  sang  again  in 
*Poro,'  Feb.  2,  1731,  with  Senesino :  this  opera 
had  a  run  of  fifteen  nights,  at  that  time  a  great 
success.  Bertolli  took  in  it  the  part  fonnerly 
sung  by  Merighi.  She  took  part  in  the  revivals 
of  'BodeHnda'  and  'Binaldo'  in  the  same  season, 
and  in  the  new  operas,  '  £zio '  and  '  Sosanne,'  at 
the  beginning  of  1732.     In  this  season  she  saug^ 
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in  Engluh,  the  oontralto  music  of  'Esther/  then 
performed  first  in  public  (April  ao),  and  repeated 
six  times  during  May ;  and  she  appeared  in '  Acis 
and  Chilateay'  sung  psjrtly  in  English  and  partly 
in  Italian.  In  this  same  year  she  also  performed 
in  '  Flavio'  and  '  Alessandro'  by  Handel,  and  in 
Attilio's  'Coriolano.'  In  1733  she  played  in 
'Ottone/  'Tolomeo,'  and  'Orlando/  and  in  'De- 
borah/  Handel's  second  English  oratorio.  She 
followed  SenesinOp  however,  when  that  singer  left 
tt^oHaI,  and  joined  the  opposition  at  the  Idn- 
ooln*s  Inn  Theatre :  she  sang  in  '  Onorio*  in  1 734, 
and  in  Versdni's  '  Adriano  in  Siria'  in  1735*  as 
well  as  in  other  pieces.  Jn  1 737  she  returned  to 
Handel,  and  sang  in  his  'Aiminio/  Jan.  13,  at 
Co  vent  Garden ;  'Giustino,^  Feb.  16 ;  'Berenice/ 
May  12;  and  a  revival  of  'Partenope/  Her 
name  never  occurs  again  in  the  libretti  of  the 
time,  and  her  after-history  is  unknown.     [J.  M.] 

BERTON,  HxNBi  Montan,  one  of  those  not 
onfinequent  instances  in  the  history  of  art  where 
a  distinguished  father  is  succeeded  by  a  more 
distinguished  son.  Pierre  Montan  Berton,  the 
&ther,  composed  and  adapted  several  operas, 
and  was  known  as  an  excellent  conductor.  He 
held  the  position  of  cft«/  iJPorchntre  at  the  opera 
in  Paris  when  the  feud  of  the  Gluckists  and 
Picdnists  began  to  rage,  and  is  said  to  have 
acted  as  peacemaker  between  the  hostile  parties. 
Hin  son  HxiTBi  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1 767.  His 
talent  seems  to  have  been  precocious ;  at  six  he 
could  read  music  a6  sight,  and  became  a  vio- 
linist in  the  orchestra  of  the  opera  when  only 
fifteen.  His  teachers  of  composition  were  Bey, 
a  firm  believer  in  Rameau*s  theoretical  principles, 
and  Sacchini,  a  prolific  composer  of  Italian 
operas.  But  this  instruction  was  never  sys- 
tematic, a  defect  but  too  distinctly  visible  even 
in  the  maturest  scores  of  our  composer.  His 
musical  koowledge,  and  particularly  his  expe- 
rience of  dramatic  effect,  he  mainly  derived  from 
the  performances  he  witnessed.  Hence  the  want 
of  independent  features  in  his  style,  which  makes 
it  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  his  work- 
manship frt>m  that  of  other  masters  of  the  French 
school.  In  178  a  he  became  deeply  enamoured 
of  MdUe.  Maillard,  a  celebrated  singer,  by  whom 
he  had  an  illegitimate  son  F&1.N9018  Bbrton, 
also  a  composer  of  some  note,  who  died  in 
183a.  This  passionate  attachment  seems  to 
have  awakened  his  latent  creativeness.  His  first 
work  was  a  comic  opera,  'La  dame  invisible,' 
written  about  the  time  referred  to,  but  not 
performed  till  lour  years  later  (Dec.  1787).  It 
is  said  that  the  young  composer  being  too  shy 
to  produce  his  work  it  was  shown  by  Mdlle. 
Maillard  to  Sacchini,  who  at  once  recognised 
Berton's  talent.  This  led  to  the  connection 
between  the  two  musicians  already  alluded  to. 
Berton  made  his  public  d^but  as  a  composer 
at  the  Concerts  Spirituels,  for  which  he  wrote 
■everal  oratorios.  One  of  these,  '  Absalon,*  was 
first  perfonned  with  considerable  success  in 
1786.  Bu^  he  soon  abandoned  sacred  music  for 
the  more  congenial  sphere  of  comic  opera.  In 
1787  two  dnonatio  works^'Les  promesses  de 


mariage  *    and   the   above  •  named    '  Dame   in- 


visible'— saw  the  light  of  the  stage,  and  were 
fitvourably  received. 

The  excitement  of  the  revolutionary  period 
did  not  &il  to  leave  its  traces  on  Berton's 
works.  His  opera  *Lee  rigueurs  du  clottre' 
owes  its  existence  to  this  period.  In  it  the 
individual  merits  and  demerits  of  his  style 
become  noticeable  for  the  first  time— easy  and 
natural  melody,  great  simplicity  and  clearness 
of  harmonic  combinations,  and  skilful  handling 
of  stage  effects;  but  a  want  of  grandeur  and  true 
dramatic  depth,  and  frequent,  slipshod  structure 
of  the  enaembUt.  Amongst  the  masters  of  French 
comic  opera  Berton  holds  a  respectable  but 
not  pre-eminent  position.  His  power  was  not 
sufficient  to  inepire  a  whole  organism  with  the 
breath  of  dramatic  life.  Hence  his  works  have 
disappeared  from  the  stage,  although  separate 
pieces  retain  their  popularity. 

During  the  Beign  of  Terror  Berton  had  a  hard 
struggle  for  existence.  He  even  found  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  a  libretto  from  one  of  the 
ordinary  manufacturers  of  that  article,  and  to 
supply  the  want  had  to  turn  poet  himself 
although  his  literary  culture  was  of  the  slightest 
order.  The  result  was  the  opera  'Ponce  de 
Leon,*  first  performed  with  great  success  in 
1794.  Five  years  later  (April  15,  1799)  he  pro- 
duced his  chef  d'oeuvre,  '  Montano  et  Stephanie/ 
a  romantic  opera,  with  words  by  Dejaure,  the 
librettist  of  Kreutzer's  'Lodoiska*  and  many 
other  pieces.  It  is  by  fisr  the  most  ambitious 
piece  of  its  composer,  and  the  numerous  ensembles 
were  at  first  considered  so  formidable  as  to  make 
the  possibility  of  execution  doubtful.  Some 
of  the  songs — for  instance,  the  beautiful  air  of 
St<^phanie,  'Oui,  c*est  domain  que  Thymen^o* — are 
still  heard  with  delight.  Edouard  Monnais,  in 
his  sketch  entitled  '  Histoire  d'un  chef  d'osuvre,' 
has  given  a  full  account  of  the  history  of  the 
work,  founded  partly  on  autobiographical  frag- 
ments by  the  composer.  Its  success  greatly 
advanced  Berton's  reputation,  and  freed  him 
from  the  difficulties  of  the  moment.  It  must 
suffice  to  add  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  Ms  numerous  compositions: — 'Le 
D^lire*  (1799),  'Aline,  ou  la  Reine  deGolconde* 
(1803), '  Ninon  chez  Madame  de  S^vign^*  (1807), 
and  'Fran^oiae  de  Foix'  (1809).  He  also  wrote 
numerous  operas  in  co-operation  with  M^hul, 
Spontini,  Ereutzer,  Boieldieu,  and  other  con- 
temporary composers,  besides  several  ballets. 

Berton  was  for  a  long  time  Professor  of  Har- 
mony at  the  Conservatoire;  in  1807  he  became 
conductor  at  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris,  and  in 
181 5  was  made  a  member  of  the  Institut. 
French  and  foreign  decorations  were  not  want- 
ing ;  but  he  survived  his  ftone,  and  the  evening 
of  his  life  was  darkened.  In  1838  he  suffered 
by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Op^ra  Comique,  to 
which  he  had  sold  the  right  of  performing  his 
works  for  an  annuity  of  3000  firancs.  Moreover 
he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  new 
currents  of  public  taste.  Rossini's  success  filled 
him  with  anger — ^a  feeling  which  he  vented  in 
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two  pamphlets,  'De  la  Musique  ni^oanique  et 
de  la  Musique philoBophique'  (182a),  and  '  Epttre 
k  un  celebre  compoBiteur  Fran^ais,  pr^cedee  de 
quelques  observations  sur  la  Musique  m^cani- 
que  et  la  Musique  pliilosophique*  (1829).  The 
celebrated  composer  is  Boieldieu,  who  was  by 
no  means  pleased  with  the  dedication  of  a  book 
so  little  in  accordance  with  his  own  views. 
Berton  survived  all  his  children,  and  died  as  late 
as  1842.  [F.  H.] 

BERTONI,  Ferdtnando  GnrsBPFs,  bom  at 
Salo  neaor  Venice  1727,  died  at  Desenzano  neaor 
Brescia  18 10,  pupil  of  Padre  Martini,  and  a 
celebrated  composer  in  his  time.  In  1750  was 
appointed  organist  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  and 
seven  years  later  choir-master  at  the  Conservato- 
rio  '  dei  Mendicant!,*  which  poet  he  held  till  the 
suppression  of  the  Conservatoires  on  the  fall  of 
the  Republic  in  1797.  His  first  opera,  'Orazio 
e  Curazio,*  appeared  in  Venice  (1746),  but  it 
was  not  till  the  production  of  'Orfeo*  (1776) 
that  he  attracted  attention.  He  composed  it  to 
the  libretto  which  Gluck  had  set^  and  the  same 
singer,  Guadagni,  took  the  part  of  Orfeo  in  both 
operas.  In  1778  Bertoni  was  sunmioned  to 
London  with  his  firiend  Paochierotti,  and  brought 
out  his  'Quinto  Fabio/  which  had  been  suc- 
cessfully produced  at  Padua  in  the  same  yeaor, 
and  was  equally  well  received  here,  owing  in 
great  part  to  Paochierotti*s  performance  of  the 
part  of  Fabio.  Bertoni  visited  London  again 
with  Pacchierotti,  but  the  rage  for  Sacdhini 
made  it  difficult  for  any  one  else  to  gain  a 
hearing,  and  he  returned  finally  to  Venice  in 
1784.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  death  of 
Galuppi,  he  succeeded  him  as  conductor  at  St. 
Mark's,  the  most  honourable  and  lucrative  post 
then  open  to  a  musician  in  Italy.  Bumey  (Hist, 
iv.  514,  541)  describes  hun  as  a  man  of  ability 
and  tanto,  but  no  genius.  BQs  works  (of  which 
F^tis  gives  a  list)  comprise  33  operas  and  ora- 
torios, besides  instrumental  compositions.  Little 
of  his  music  has  been  published.  [M.  C.  C] 

BERTRAND,  Gubtave,  bom  at  Paris  Dec. 
24,  1834,  educated  at  the  Ecole  des  Chartes, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  ancient 
music  and  histaiy  of  the  oigan.  l^iis  learned 
and  clever  writer  has  contributed  to  Didot's 
*  Complement  de  TEncydop^e,'  and  has  pub- 
lished many  articles  on  music  in  'Lee  Debate,* 
'  La  Revue  modeme,' '  Le  Nord,' '  Le  M^nestrel,' 
etc.  His  chief  warks  are  a  pamphlet  on  Ancient 
Music  (Didot^  1862);  'Lee  Nationality  musi- 
calee,  ^tudi^  dans  le  drame  lyriqne*  (1872); 
and  'De  la  r^foraie  des  Etudes  du  Chant 
au  Conservatoire'  (1871).  M.  Bertrand  has 
original  views  as  a  critic,  and  fills  the  depart- 
ment of  musical  archasology  in  the  '  Commissions 
des  Travaux  historiques.'  [G.  C] 

BERWALD,  JoHAKK  Friedbioh,  a  violinist^ 
son  of  one  of  the  chamber  musicians  of  the  King 
of  Sweden,  bom  at  Stockholm  July  23,  1796, 
travelled  as  an  infant  prodigy,  composed  a  sym- 
phony, and  was  famous  in  Russia,  Poland,  Austria, 
and  Germany  before  he  was  ten  years  old.    His 
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second  symphony  was  finished  in  Leipeic  in  1799. 
In  1 81 7  he  again  travelled,  but  in  1819  retanuid 
to  Stockholm,  and  remained  there  as  capell- 
meister  till  his  death,  April  3,  1 868.  His  three 
daughters  were  singers  of  some  repute.     [F.  G.] 

BERWILLIBALD.  Giorgio  Giaoomo,  a  Ger- 
man singer  in  the  service  of  His  Serene  Highnen 
the  Margrave  of  Brandenburgh-Anspach,  was  in 
London  in  1716,  singing  in  Nioolini*s  opera 
'Clearte,*  with  Bemaochi,  Nioolini,  Schiavonetti. 
and  other  great  artists.  [J.  M] 

BESLER»  Samuel,  bom  at  Brieg-on-the- 
Oder,  Dec.  15,  1574 ;  was  in  1605  rector  of  the 
Gymnasium '  zum  hdligen  Geist*  at  Breslau,  and 
died  there,  during  an  epidemic,  July  19,  1635. 
The  library  of  St.  Bernhardinus  at  Breslau  con- 
tains a  vast  collection  of  his  compositions  for  the 
church,  in  which  he  was  very  prolific.  Amongit 
them  is  a  Passion  after  St.  John,  printed  by 
Baumann  at  Breslau,  162 1.  [F.  6.] 

BESOZZI,  an  Italian  fiunily  of  distinguished 
wind-instrument  players,  (i)  ALB8SA2n)R0.  a 
very  remarkable  oboist ;  bom  at  Parma  in  1700, 
and  died  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
at  Turin,  1775.  (2)  His  brother,  Antonio,  also 
a  celebrated  oboist;  bom  at  Parma  1707,  and 
afterwards  resided  at  Dresden.  On  the  death  of 
Alessandro  he  took  his  post  at  Turin,  and  died 
there  in  1781.  (3)  Antonio's  son  Carlo,  bom 
at  Dresden  1745,  was  also  a  renowned  oboist. 
It  is  he,  aoooxding  to  F^tis,  whom  Bumey  heard 
at  Dresden,  and  of  whom  (ii.  27,  45)  he  gives  10 
detailed  and  £avourable  an  account,  comparing 
him  with  Fischer.  (4)  A  third  brother,  Hn- 
RONIMO,  a  famous  basaoon  player,  bom  at  Panna 
1 713,  was  the  special  associate  of  Alesaandza 
Bumey's  account  of  the  two  brothers,  and  his 
criticism  on  their  remarkable  duet  performances, 
will  always  be  read  with  interest  (Present  State, 
iii.  69).  He  died  at  Turin  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Antonio.  (5)  Gaetano,  the  youngest 
of  the  four  brothers,  bom  at  Parma  1727,  also  an 
oboist,  first  at  the  Neapolitan  and  then  at  the 
Frendi  court,  and  lastly  in  London  in  1 793,  where, 
notwithstanding  his  age,  he  was  much  admired 
for  the  certain^  of  his  playing  and  its  exquuite 
finish.  (6)  His  son,  Hieronhco,  played  the 
same  insbument  as  his  &ther ;  Bumey  (iii.  m) 
heard  him  at  the  Concert  Spirituel  at  Paris  in 
1770.  He  died  in  Paris  as  early  as  17S5,  leaviog 
however  (7)  a  son  who  was  flautist  at  Uie  Op^ 
Comique.  (8)  His  son,  Louis  Desire,  bom  at 
Versailles  April  3,  1814,  carried  off  numy  prises 
of  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  1837  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome.  [F*  ^•] 

BESSEMS,  AjrroniE,  vioUmst,  bom  April  4« 
1806 ;  in  his  sixteenth  year  composed  motets  and 
church  music,  and  in  1826  was  a  scholar  of 
Baillot*s  at  the  Conservatoire,  Paris;  in  1829 
one  of  the  first  violins  at  the  ThAfttre  IfaJJea. 
After  this  he  travelled,  returned  to  Antwop 
for  a  time,  and  finally  settled  in  Paris  as  a 
teacher.  He  composed  much  for  the  voice  (both 
solo  and  chorus)  and  for  the  violin.  [F.  0.] 
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BEST,  WiLLiAH  Thovas,  was  bom  at  Car- 
lisle (where  his  &ther  was  a  solicitor),  August  13, 
1836.     He  received  his  first  instruction  in- music 
firom  Young,  organist  of  Carlisle  Cathedral.    He 
intended   to  follow    the   profession  of   a  civil 
engineer  and  architect,  but  that  pursuit  proving 
distasteful    he    (when   in    Liverpool  in   1840) 
determined  to  renew  his  musicid  studies,  and 
devoted  his  attrition  to  organ  and  pianoforte 
playing.     The  study  of  the  organ  was  at  that 
time  greatly  hindered  by  its  defective  construction, 
the  unsuitable  pedal  compass,  and  the  mode  of 
tmiing  then  in  vogue,  which  rendered  the  per- 
fcffmance   of  the    works  of  the   great    organ 
compoeers  almost  an  impossibility,   whilst  the 
nmnber  of  professors  practically  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Bach  was  then  extremely  small. 
Having  determined  on  a  rigid  course  of  self- 
study,  and  fortunately  obtaining  the  use  of  an 
organ  of  ameliorated  construction.   Best  spent 
many  years  in  perfecting  himself  in  the  art  of 
organ-playing  in   all  its   branches.     His   first 
organ  appointment  was  at  Pembroke  Chapel, 
Liverpool,  in  1840;  in  1847  he  became  organist 
of  the  church  for  the  blind  in  that  town,  and 
in  the  following  year  organist  to  the  Liverpool 
FhlEhannonic   Society.      In   1853  he  came  to 
London  as  organist  of  the  Panopticon  of  Science 
and  Art  in  Leicester  Square,  and  of  the  church 
of   St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,    and  in  1854  was 
appointed  organist  of  linooki's  Inn  Chapel.    He 
returned  to  Liverpool  in  1855  on  receiving  the 
^appointment  of  organist  to  St.  George's  HaU. 
In  i860  he  became  organist  of  the  parish  church 
of  Wallasey,  Birkenhead,  and  in  1863  organist 
cf  Holy  ^6inity  Church  near  Liverpool.      In 
1868  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Musical 
Society   of  liverpool,    and    in   1872    was    re- 
appointed organist  to  the  Liverpool  Philharmonio 
Society.     These  last  two  appointments  and  that 
at  St.  George's  Hall  he  still  holds.    Best  has 
compoeed  sevend  church  services,  anthems,  and 
hymns,  many  fugues,  sonatas,  and  other  pieces 
for  the  oorgan;  ten  pianoforte  pieces,  two  over- 
tores,  and  a  march  for  orchestra.    He  is  also 
the  author  of    'The   Modem  School  for   the 
OrgaxL,''  1853,  all  the  examples  and  studies  in 
winch  are  original,   and    'The  Art  of  Organ 
Playing,'  the  first  and  second  parts  published 
in  1870,  but  the  third  and  fourth  yet  in  MS. 
Best^s  arrangements  for  the  organ  are  exceeding- 
ly numerous.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BEUTLEB,  Benjamin,  bom  at  Miihlhausen 
near  Erfurt  1792 ;  died  there  1837  ^  a  friend  of 
Forkel,  organist  of  the  Marienkirche,  and  founder 
of  a  chox^  society  for  men's  voices  at  Mtihl- 
hausen  (1830).  He  organised  musical  festivals 
in  his  native  town,  and  established  choral  practice 
in  the  schools,  publishing  for  their  use  a  collection 
of  '  Choral-melodieen  ftir  das  Mtlhlhausen  Ge- 
sangfoach*  (MOhlhausen,  1834). 

BEYIN,  Elwat,  an  eminent  theoretical  and 
practical  musician,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is 
unknown.  He  was  of  Welsh  extraction,  and  re- 
ceived his  musical  education  under  Tallis.    Ac- 


cording to  Wood  (Ashmole  MS.  8568,  106)  he 
was  organist  of  Bristol  Cathedral  in  1 589.  Haw- 
kins says  it  was  upon  Tallis's  recommendation 
that  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  extraordinary 
of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  June  3,  1589.  But  this  is 
an  error — he  was  not  admitted  until  June  3, 
1605,  at  which  period  Tallis  had  been  dead  just 
upon  twenty  years.  In  1637,  on  the  (iiscovery 
that  Bevin  was  of  the  Komish  persuasion,  he 
was  expelled  the  chapel.  At  the  same  time  he 
forfeited  his  situation  at  Bristol.  Wood,  who 
states  this,  refers  to  the  chapter  books  of  Bristol 
as  his  authority.  His  Service  in  D  minor  is 
printed  in  Barnard's  '  Selected  Church  Musicl^' 
and  in  Boyce's  'Cathedral  Music,*  and  several 
anthems  of  his  are  extant  in  MS.  But  the  work 
by  which  he  is  best  known  is  his  'Brief  and 
Short  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Musicke,  to 
teach  how  to  make  Discant  of  all  proportions  that 
are  in  use :  very  necessary  for  all  such  as  are  de- 
sirous to  attaine  knowledge  in  the  art,  and  may 
by  practice,  if  they  can  sing,  soone  be  able  to 
compose  three,  four,  and  five  parts,  and  also  to 
compose  all  sorts  of  canons  that  are  usuall,  by 
these  directions,  of  two  or  three  parts  in  one 
upon  the  plain  Song.*  London,  1631,  4to.  This 
treatise  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Groodman,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  to  whom  the  author  says  he  is 
'bound  for  many  favours.'  What  became  of 
Bevin  after  his  expulsion  irom  his  situations,  we 
have  not  ascertained.  {Cheque  Book  of  Chapel 
Boyal,  Camd.  Soc.)  [E.  F.  R.] 

BEXFIELD,  William  Richabd,  Mus.  Doc., 
bom  at  Norwich  April  27,  1824,  and  became  a 
chorister  of  the  cathednd  under  Dr.  Buck. 
After  leaving  the  choir  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  music,  in  which,  although  almost 
self-taught,  he  attained  to  considerable  skill. 
He  obtained  the  situation  of  organist  at  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  and  in  1846  graduated  as  Bachelor 
of  Music  at  Oxford.  He  lectured  on  music, 
and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Crotch  in  1847  became 
a  candidate  for  the  professorship  of  music  at 
Oxford.  In  Febraary  1848  he  left  Boston  for 
London  on  being  appointed  organist  of  St. 
Helen's,  Bishopsgate  Street.  He  proceeded 
Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge  in  1849. 

On  Sept.  22,  1852,  his  oratorio  'Israel 
restored'  was  performed  at  Norwich  Musical 
Festival.  Dr.  Bexfield  died  Oct.  29,  1853,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-nine.  A  set  of  organ 
fugues  uid  a  collection  of  anthems  by  him  were 
published,  besides  his  Oratorio.  [W.H.H.] 

BEYER,  Ferdinand,  bom  1803.  A  fair 
pianist  and  tolerable  musician,  whose  reputation 
rests  upon  an  enormous  number  of  easy  arrange- 
ments, transcriptioDS,  potpourris,  fantasias,  di- 
vertissements, and  the  like,  such  as  second-rate 
diUettanti  and  music-masters  at  ladies'  schools 
are  pleased  to  call  amusing  and  instructive. 
like  publishers  of  books,  music  publishers  too 
keep  their  'hacks,'  and  in  such  capacity  Beyer 
was  for  many  years  attached  to  the  firm  of 
Schott  and  Co.  at  Mayenoe,  where  he  died  on 
May  14, 1863.  [E.  D.] 
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BIANCA,  OB  Thb  Brayo's  Bridi,  a  '  grand 
legendftry  opera*  in  4  acta ;  words  by  Palgnve 
Simpson ;  music  by  Balfe.  Prodaoed  at  Covent 
Garden,  Thursd&y,  Deo.  6,  i860. 

BIAKCA  E  FAUERO,  an  opera  by  Rossini, 
produced  at  the  Scala  at  Milan  Dec.  a6,  1819; 
one  of  Rossini's  few  fitilures.  The  subject  is 
the  same  with  that  of  Manzoni*s  'Conte  di 
Carmagnola.' 

BIANCHI,  Fbanobsoo,  an  Italian  ranger  en- 
fi[aged  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket 
in  1748,  who  sang  in  the  'Gomedia  in  Comedia* 
of  Rinaldo  da  Capua»  and  other  operas.     [J.  M.] 

BIANCHI,  Fbanossoo,  bom  at  Cremona 
1752.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  'Maestro  al 
Omibalo*  to  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris  under 
Piodnni,  and  there  composed  his  first  opera, 
'  La  Reduction  de  Paris.'  In  1 780  he  produced 
'  Gastore  e  Polluce '  at  Florence,  with  the 
English  Storace  as  the  prima  donna.  This 
successful  opera  was  rapidly  followed  by  many 
others.  In  1784  he  was  made  yice-conduGtor 
at  S.  Ambrogio  in  Milan,  and  held  an  im- 
portant  post  at  the  Scala.  A  ouzious  story 
is  told  of  his  'Desertore  Franoese.*  The  hero 
(Pacohierotti)  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  a 
French  soldier,  which  so  scandalised  the  dassio 
Venetians  that  they  hissed  the  opera  off  the 
stage.  Fortunately  however  the  Duchess  of 
Courland  passing  through  Yenioe  expressed  a 
desire  to  hear  it,  and  courtesy  having  compelled 
the  audience  to  keep  silence,  the  music  so  en- 
chanted them  that  the  objectionable  costume 
was  foxgotten,  and  the  opera  obtained  an  ex- 
ceptional success.  Some  years  later,  Joseph  II 
offered  to  take  Bianchi  into  his  service,  but  died 
(i  790)  before  the  latter  could  reach  Vienna.  In 
1 793  Bianchi  came  to  London,  having  been  offered 
an  engagement  at  the  King's  Theatre  on  account 
of  the  success  of  his  '  Senuramide,'  in  which  the 
famous  Banti  was  prima  donna.  This  engage- 
ment lasted  for  seven  years.  In  the  intends 
of  the  London  season  he  made  short  tours  abroad, 
and  in  one  of  these  composed  his  '  Inez  de  Castro* 
at  Naples  (1794)  for  Mrs.  Billington's  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  Italian  stage.  Haydn's  diary 
contains  a  &vourable  account  of  Bianchi's  *  Acige 
e  Galatea,'  which  he  heard  in  London  in  1794, 
but  he  oonsidered  the  accompaniments  too  power- 
ful for  the  voices.  Haydn  is  also  said  to  have 
kept  one  page  in  Bianchi's  compositions  turned 
down  for  reference  when  anything  had  ruffled 
his  temper.  In  1800  he  married  Miss  Jackson, 
a  singer,  best  known  as  Mrs.  Bianchi  Lacy — 
her  name  by  her  second  marriage.  From  this 
time  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  teaching  till 
his  death,  by  his  own  huid,  at  his  house  in 
Hammersmith  (i8io).  His  tombstone  is  in 
Kensington  chuxtshyanl.  Bianchi  composed  above 
fifty  operas  and  oratorios,  besides  instrumental 
music.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  theoiy  of  music,  portions  of  which  are 
printed  in  Bacon's  '  Musical  Quarterly  Review* 
(ii.  a  a).  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the 
estimation  of  Bianchi   by  his  contemporaries. 


His  chief  value  to  us  resides  in  the  &ct  that  he 
was  the  master  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop.  Biandii 
has  been  sometimes  confounded  witii  Bertoni, 
perhaps  because  of  the  connection  of  both  with 
Paochierotti.  [M.  C.  C] 

BIANCHI,  SiGNOBA,  a  good  Italian  smger 
who  came  over  with  Tramezzani,  and  appeared 
at  the  same  time  in  Guglielmi's  'Sidagero.  She 
remained  for  some  time  as  'a  respectable  ee- 
oond.'  [J.  M.] 

BIBER,  BEsiNKicH  Johann  Fbakz  voir,  a 
celebrated  ^rman  violin-player  and  compoaer, 
bom  at  Warthenbeig  in  Bohemia  about  163S, 
and  died  in  1698  at  Salzburg,  where  he  occupied 
the  double  post  of  high  steward  and  oondacior 
of  music  at  the  court  of  the  Piinoe-Archbishop. 
His  reputation  as  a  performer  and  composer  was 
very  great,  and  the  Emperor  Leopda  was  10 
delighted  with  him  that  he  not  only  presented 
him  with  a  gold  chain  and  a  considerable  Bom 
of  money,  but  also  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  s 
nobleman.     We,  who  have  to  form  our  estimate 
of  Biber's  merits  and  of  his  place  in  the  histoiy 
of  violin-playing  from  those  of  his  oompodtioDs 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  may  well  contend 
that  his  is  the  first  German  violin  music  of  aaj 
artistic  worth  at  all.     At  that  period  the  art  of 
violin-playing  and  the  style  of  composing  for 
the  instrument  in  Germany  were  entirdy  under 
the  influence  of  Italy.    Unfortunately  the  earliest 
German  violinists  appear  to  be  more  connected 
with  Farina  and  his  school  than  with  Vitali, 
Torelli,  and  Veracini.    Thus  we  find  the  works  of 
J.  J.  Waltheb  (see  that  name),  a  oontemporaij 
of  Biber,  who  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  Ger- 
many, chiefly  consisting,  like  those  of  Farina,  of 
unconnected  phrases,  equally  void  of  musical  ideas 
and  form,  apparently  invented  to  show  off"  the  per- 
former^s  skill  in  execution,  and  often  only  devoted 
to  crude  and  childish  imitation  of  natural  sounds. 
Although  Biber  can  not  be  pronounced  free  from 
the  faults  of  his  German  contemporaries— since 
his  forms  are  often  vague  and  his  ideas  some- 
what aphoristic — still  his  sonatas  contain  some 
pieces  which  not  only  exhibit  a  well-defined 
form,  but  also  contain  fine  and  deeply-felt  idea^ 
and  a  style  which,  though  nearly  related  to  that 
of  the  best  Italians  of  his  time,  has  something 
characteristically  German  in  its  grave  and  pa- 
thetic severity.     Altogether  Biber  represents  an 
immense  progress  in  the  art  of  violin-playing  in 
Germany.     That  his  powers  of  execution  were 
very  considerable  we  must  conclude  from  his 
mode  of  writing  for  the  violin,  which  presupposes 
great  proficiency  in  the  playing  of  double  stop* 
as  well  as  dexterity  in  bowing.     It  is  also  worth 
notice  that  he  appears  to  have  been  the  fiist 
occasionally  to  modify  the  usual  way  of  tuning 
the  instrument.     In  two  of  his  sonatas  the  riolio 
must  be  tuned  thus : — 


and  thus 


:-^^ 


The  following  compositions  of  lus  hare  bees 
published:— (I)  Six  sonatas  for  violin  with  %ared 
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;  Sabbnig,  f68i.  (The  sizih  of  these  vntM 
reomtly-  edited  by  F.  David  in  hife  '  Hohe  Schule 
deaVioliiispielB.*)  (a)Fidiciiiiamncro-pro&]iiimy 
»  Mt  of  twelve  soDfttas  in  four  and  five  parts ; 
Knmberg  no  date.  (3^  Harmoma  artificiosa,  a 
eolleciion  of  seven  partitas  or  saites  for  three 
BBstnimentB ;  Ktimbeig,  no  date.  (4)  A  set  of 
wmataa;  Salzbnig,  1670.  (5)  Vesperae  longiores 
«e  biwiores  for  4  voices,  a  violins,  a  violas,  and 
3  trombones  ad  libitum ;  Salzbuig,  1693.  There 
is  also  a  'Bramma  Muaicale'  of  his  in  MS.  in 
the  ranseom  at  Salzburg. 

An  engraved  portrait  of  him  at  the  age  of 
thirty*nx  is  extant.  [P.  D.] 

BIBL,  AimRSAS,  bom  at  Vienna  April  8, 
1797  ;  and  firom  181 8  organist  at  S.  Stephen^s. 
He  came  to  the  cathedral  in  Albrechtsberger  s 
time  as  a  singing  boy,  and  learned  organ-playing 
and  composition  ^m  Josef  Preindl.  His  style 
of  playing  was  noble,  and  h's  compositions  are 
dear  and  thoroughly  church-like  m  character. 
He  published  preludes  and  fugues  for  the  organ 
(Dii^Ui  and  Haslinger).  His  son  Rudolph, 
bom  Jan.  6,  1833,  studied  under  Sechter,  and 
became  organist  at  the  cathedral  1859  and  at 
the  imperial  chapel  1863.  His  playing  was  that 
of  a  sound  musician,  and  his  oompoeitions  for 
church  and  chamber,  many  of  them  still  in 
Bf8.,  show  that  he  knew  how  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times.  [C.  F.  P.] 

BIEBEY,  GoTTLOB  Bevkdigt,  bom  at  Dres- 
den July  a5,  1773,  and  instructed  in  music  by 
WsnrLio.  His  opera  '  Wladimir'  was  produced 
at  Vienna  in  1807  with  much  applause.  This 
KDcceas  procured  1dm  the  poet  of  capellmeister  in 
Brealau,  vacated  by  G.  M.  von  Webeb,  and  in 
1834  the  direction  of  the  theatre  itself.  On  May 
5,  1840,  he  died  of  a  chest  complaint  at  his 
country  house  near  Breslau.  Comic  opera,  or 
rather  the  'Singspiel,'  was  the  sphere  in  which 
he  mostly  distioguiiihed  himself.  Forty  of  his 
operas,  great  and  small,  are  extant,  and  of  these 
the  following  are  printed  with  pianoforte  arrange- 
ment : — '  Blumenmadchen'  ( 1 803)  ;  '  Wladimir' 
(1807);  'Der  Betrogene  Beirfiger*;  'DieSchwei- 
ser  Schaferin*;  /Ber  ZufiJl,*  'Elias  Ripsraps' 
(Brealau,  1810,  much  success) ;  '  J>ie  Pantofifehi' 
(Vienna,  1810) ;  «Der  Zank.*  [F.  6.] 

BIFARTA.  A  name  affixed  to  a  quick  move- 
ment in  3-bar  riiythm  in  an  ' Invention'  or  suite 
ascribed  to  J.  S.  Bach.  (See  Peters'  'Thematic 
Gatalogne^*  Anhang  i.  series  3).  The  name 
si^gests  the  Ptfara,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
piece  itself  like  pipe-music 
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BIGONSI,  or  BI60NZI,  an  Italian  contralto, 
who  aaiw  in  London  in  1734  in  A 
ou'  Boonondni's  'Galf^unia^* 
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peiformanoes  of  Handel's  'Giulio  Ceeore.'    He 
only  remained  here  one  year.  [J.  M.] 

BIGOT,!  Maeib  (nee  Kiene),  bom  at  Gobnar, 
Alsace,  March  3,  1786;  in  1804  married  Mr. 
Bigot,  librarian  to  Count  Rasumoffsky,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Vienna.  Here  she  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Haydn,  Salieri,  and  Bee* 
thoven,  and  found  much  enjoyment  in  their 
society.  The  first  time  she  played  to  Haydn 
(then  7a  or  73)  l^e  old  man  was  so  delighted 
as  to  embrace  her,  and  to  say  '  My  dear  child, 
that  music  is  not  mine ;  it  is  yours  1 '  and  on 
the  book  from  which  she  had  been  playing  he 
wrote  'aoth  Feb.  1805:  this  day  has  Joseph 
Haydn  been  happy.*  Beethoven  also,  after  she 
had  played  to  him  a  sonata  of  his  own,  is  reported 
to  have  said  '  that  is  not  exactlv  the  reading  I 
should  have  given  ;  but  go  on,  if  it  is  not  ouite 
myself,  it  is  something  better.'  These  anecdotes 
are  given  by  Fetis,  who  may  bo  preeumed  to 
have  heard  them  from  Madame  Bigot  herself.  On 
May  I,  1805,  she  played  at  the  opening  concert 
of  the  Augulen,  and  the  report  of  the  '  Allg. 
musik.  Zeitung*  characterises  her  playing'  as 
pleasing  and  often  delicate  and  refined — a  ver- 
dict which  hardly  bears  out  the  expressions 
attributed  to  Haydn  and  Beethoven.  A  letter 
of  Beethoven's,  however,  first  published  by  Otto 
Jahn  and  reprinted  by  Thayer  ('Beethoven,* 
^*  337)»  pute  liis  relations  to  her  fiEunily  beyond 
doubt ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the 
picturesque  anecdote  related  by  Nohl  (Beethoven, 
li.  246)  of  her  having  played  the  'Sonata  ap* 
passionata'  at  sight  irom  the  autograph. 

In  1809  the  Bigots  went  to  Paris.  Here  she 
became  intimate  with  Baillot^  Lamarre,  Oheru- 
bini,  and  all  the  great  musical  characters.  She 
played  the  music  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart  with 
the  two  former  both  in  public  and  private,  and 
was  highly  valued  by  darner,  Dussek,  and  Cle- 
ment!. The  war  of  181 3,  however,  put  a  rude 
stop  to  this  happiness ;  Bigot  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Milan,  lost  his  post  at  Count  RasumofiskyX 
and  his  wife  was  tnrown  on  her  own  resources. 
She  accordingly  began  to  give  lessons,  but  the 
exertion  interlered  with  her  health.  She  died 
at  Paris  Sept  16,  1830.  Before  her  death 
however  she  had  the  honour  of  giving  pianoforte 
lessons  to  Felix  Mendelssohn  during  a  short 
visit  to  Paris  in  1816  (his  7th  year).  He  reters 
to  her  in  a  letter  of  Deo.  30,  1831,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  attachment  to  her  &mily  may  be 
seen  from  another  letter  of  Feb.  34,  1838,  to 
Madame  Kiene  ('Croethe  and  MendelMohn,*  3nd 
ed.  p.  136),  which  shews  that  Mr.  Bigot  was 
still  alive,  and  that  the  relations  between  Madame 
BigoVs  family  and  the  great  French  musicians 
were  still  maintained.  [F.  G.J 

BILHON,  JsAir  de,  a  French  composer, 
contemporary  with  Josquin  des  Pr^s.  Some 
of  his  masses,  founded,  as  usual  at  the  time, 
upon  the  themes  of  old  French  chansons,  are 
preserved  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  where  he  was 
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lor  aome  time  ft  singer.  Other  ocxmpositioiis  of 
his  are  to  be  found  in  TuriooB  collections  of 
church  music  published  between  the  years  15.^4 
imd  1544  at  Paris  and  Leyden.       [J.  B.  S.  BJ 

BHiUNGTON,  Mrs.  Elizabxth,  was  the 
daughter  of  Carl  Weichsel,  a  native  of  Freiberg 
!n  Saxony,  and  principal  clarinet  at  the  King*s 
Theatre,    Her  mother  was  for  several  years  a 
favourite  singer  at  Vauxhall  Gardens  and  else- 
where.    The  date  of  Mrs.  Billington*s  birth  is 
variously  stated,  but  it  was  most  probably  1768. 
She  and  her  brother  Carl  were  from  the  earliest 
possible  moment  trained  to  music,  and  on  March 
10,  1774,  performed  on  the  pianoforte  and  violin 
at  their  mother's  benefit  concert  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre.      Such  was  Miss  Weichsers 
progress   that   before   she   had  completed   her 
eleventh   year  two  sets  of  pianofoile  sonatas 
from  her  pen  had  been  given  to  the  worid. 
At  fourteen  years  old  she  appeared  as  a  singer 
at  Oxford,  and  at  sixteen  became  the  wife  of 
James  Billington,  a  double-bass  player.    Imme- 
diately after  Uieir  marriage  they  went  to  Dublin, 
where  Mrs.  Billington  commenced  her  carter  as 
a  stage  singer  in  the  opera  of  'Orpheus  and 
£uiy£ce.*    On  her  return  to  London  she  ob- 
tained a  trial  engagement  of  twelve  nights  at 
Covent  Garden,  where  she  appeared  Feb.  13, 
1786,  as  Bosetta  in  «Love  in  a  Village.'    Her 
success  was  such  that  the  managers  inunediately 
engaged  her  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  at 
a  laige  salary.    She  speedily  attained  a  position 
at  the  GouMrt  of  Ajicient  Music^  where  she 
disputed    with    Mara   for    supremacy.      Mrs. 
Billington   remained  in    England   until   1794, 
when  she  went  with  her  husband  and  brother 
to  Italy.    Their  intentioB  was  to  tmval  soi^ 
for   amusementy   but  at  Naples   Sir   William 
Hamilton,    the    English    ambassador,    induced 
Mrs.  Billington  and  her  brother  to  perform  in 
private  before  the  king,  who  immecUately  pre- 
vailed  on  Mrs.  Billington  to  sing  in  public  at 
the  San  Carlo  Theatre.    Accordingly  in  May, 
1 794,  she  made  her  appearance  there  in  Francesco 
Bianchi*s   opera  'Inez  di  Castro,*  written  ex- 
pressly for  her.    Her  success  was  complete,  but 
her  triumph  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
melancholy  death  of  her  husband,  who,  as  they 
were  about  to  set  out  for  the  theatre  for  her 
second  performance,  was  stricken  by  apoplexy, 
and  almost  immediately  expired.    An  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  occurring  about  the  same 
time  was  by  the  superstitious  Neapolitans  at- 
tributed to  penmssion  having  been  given  to  a 
heretic  to  perform  at  the  San  Carlo,  and  fears 
were  entertained  for  Mrs.  Billington's  safety. 
However,   on  renewing  her   performances   she 
experienced  the  most  fitvourable  reception,  and 
sung  successively  in  operas  composed  for  her 
by  Paisiello,  Paer,  and  Himmel.    In  1796  she 
went   to   Venice,    where,    being  attacked    by 
illness,  she  performed  only  once.    She  and  her 
brother  next  visited  Bome,  and  all  the  principal 
places  in   Italy.    In  1798   she  married  a  M. 
Felissent,  from  whom  however  she  soon  separated. 
In   1 801    she  returned   to   England,  and  the 
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Dumagers  of  Druiy  Lane  and  Covent  Gwxda 
competing  for  her  services  it  was  arranged  that 
she  should  perform  at  each  house  alternately, 
and  she  accordingly  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  on  Oct.  3,  1 801.  as  Mandane  in  Ame*8 
'  Artaxerxes,*  still  retaining  the  name  of  Billing- 
ton. From  this  time  her  services  were  in  constant 
request  at  the  Italian  Opera,  the  theatrea,  the 
Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  the  Vocal  Conoerta, 
the  provincial  festivals,  etc.,  until  1809,  whoi 
she  retired  from  public  life.  During  mis  part 
of  her  career  two  memorable  events  took  plaoe^ 
viz.  her  singing  with  Banti  in  Nasolini*s  opera 
'  Merope,'  and  her  performance  in  a  duet  with 
Mara  on  the  latter^s  last  appearance.  Once  after 
wards  Mrs.  Billington  quitted  her  retirement  to 
perform  at  a  concert  given  in  Whitehall  Chapel 
on  June  28,  1814,  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  the 
war  in  Germany.  In  1817  she  was  reconcQed  to 
her  husband,  and  quitted  England  with  him  for 
her  estate  of  St.  Artien  near  Venice,  where  abe 
died  after  a  week*s  illness  August  28, 1 8 1 8.  Mia. 
Billingtons  compass  was  extensive  (three  octavei 
from  A  to  A  in  altissimo),  the  upper  notes  hmg 
exquisitely  beautiful.  She  excelled  in  pasasgea 
of  execution,  but  her  powers  of  expression  were 
limited.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  a  fine 
portrait  of  her  as  St.  Cecilia.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BILLINGTON,  Thomas  (who  ia  sometimei 
erroneously  called  the  husband,  but  was  probablj 
the  brother-in-law,  of  Elizabeth  Billington),  was 
a  harpist^  pianist,  and  composer  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  i8th  century.  He  published  a  chardi 
service  for  three  voices ;  Fope*s  '  Elegx.  ^  ^ 
Memory  of  an  TJnftali—ti  ta^;  Ripe% 
*  EInsr  to  Abdaid*  (partly  compiled) ;  twent^f- 
four  ballads  to  Shenstones  Pastorals;  Prior's 
'Garland*;  Petrarch's  'Laura*;  and  'Laora^i 
WedcUng-day,*  besides  other  pieces.   [W.  H.  H.] 

BINCHOIS,  EoiDiUB,  contemporaiy  with  Du- 
fay  and  our  own  Dunstable  in  the  first  half  of  the 
15th  century.  His  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon 
the  honour  in  which  his  name  was  held  by  his 
successors,  but  of  late  years  two  manuscripts 
have  been  brought  to  light  containing  chansona 
and  motets  of  his  composition.  [J.  B.  S.  B.] 

BIND  {Get.Bindebogen;  Fr.LiaiMm;  ItsL 
LtgtUvra).  A  curved  line  (also  called  tie)  placed 
between  two  notes  of  the  same  degree,  to  denote 
the  continuance  of  the  sound  during  the  value  of 
both,  instead  of  the  repercussion  of  the  second 
note.  The  employment  of  the  bind  is  a  necesaity 
whenever  a  sound  is  required  to  be  of  a  duratioD 
which  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  single  note,  as 
for  example  five  or  seven  quavers  (Ex.  i),  and  it 
is  also  convenient,  and  in  modem  music  invariably 
adopted,  when  the  duration  of  a  note  extendi 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  bar  (Ex.  a).  This  1% 
however,  an  improvement  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  such  passages  having  been  formerly  written 
in  the  inconvenient  form  shown  in  Ex.  3. 
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It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  with  aaytliiBg  like 
eertainty  the  predfle  date  of  the  invention  of  the 
bind,  but  it  appeus  probable  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  endeaToon  which  were  oontinually 
made  by  the  earlier  oompoeera  (before  the  15th 
centnry)  to  give  rhythmic  variety  to  their 
eoimterpoint.  Moiley  (Practical  Muaie,  1597) 
deacribea  two  kinds  of  counterpoint,  which  he 
ealla  'long  and  short*  and  'short  and  long/  in 
cacb  of  which  a  single  note  alternates  with  two 
notes  bound  together,  the  sign  of  the  bind  being 
Ibnned  thns  ^^^^^  as  in  £^.  4 ;  and  the  fourth 
of  the  five  orders  of  counterpoint  established  by 
Fox  (1735),  and  adopted  by  all  his  successoFB, 
ooDsiats  of  syncopation — that  is,  of  a  non-accented 
note  bound  to  uie  accented  note  ot  the  next  bar 
(Er.  5). 

4.  Short  and  Umg, 
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A  curved  line  similar  to  the  bind,  but  placed 
between  two  notes  of  different  names,  denotes 
the  slur  or  legato,  and  the  possibility  of  con* 
fusion  resulting  from  this  resemblance  induced 
Sir  Stemdale  Bennett  to  introduce  a  new  sign 
fat  the  bind,  consisting  of  a  rectilinear  bracket, 
thus  r  I  ;  he  appears,  however,  to  have 
thought  the  innovation  not  worth  preserving, 
as  he  only  employed  it  for  a  time  in  his  op.  33 
to  37,  recurring  afterwards  to  the  usual  curved 
line.  [F.  T.] 

BINX  Pasquauno,  violinist.  Bom  at  Pesaro 
(RoawTii^s  native  place)  about  1720.  He  was  a 
fiivourite  pupil  of  TMrtini,  to  whom  he  was 
reoommended  at  the  age  of  fitleen  by  Cardinal 
Olrvieri,  Under  Tartini  he  practised  with  such 
diligence  that  in  three  or  four  years  time  he 
overeame  the  chief  difficulties  of  his  master's 
mnsiCy  and  played  it  with  greater  force  than  the 
composfg  himself.    On  returning  to  Bome^  under 
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the  protection  of  Cardinal  Olivieri,  he  astonished 
the  violinists  by  his  performance,  especially 
Montanari,  the  chief  violin-player  of  the  time 
at  Home,  who  was  generally  believed  to  have 
died  of  mortification  at  the  superiority  of  Bini*s 
talents.  Hearing  that  Tartini  had  changed  his 
style  of  playing,  he  returned  to  Padua  and  placed 
himself  for  another  year  under  his  old  master; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  is  said  to  have 
played  with  wonderful  certainty  and  expression. 
After  his  return  to  Bome  Tartini  reoonmiended 
Mr.  Wiseman,  his  English  friend,  to  Bini  in  the 
following  words,  which  speak  as  highly  for 
master  as  for  scholar : — '  lo  lo  mando  a  un  mio 
Bcolare  che  suona  piii  di  me,  e  me  ne  glorio  per 
essere  un  angelo  di  costume  e  religiose* — 'I 
recommend  hun  to  a  scholar  who  plays  better 
than  myself,  and  I  am  proud  of  it^  as  he  is  an 
angd  in  religion  and  morals '.  [£.  H.  P.] 

BIONT,  Antonio,  bom  in  Venice  1700,  a 
dramatic  composer,  pupil  of  Giovanni  Porta, 
produced  his  first  opera  'Clim^ne'  in  1721,  his 
next,  'TJdine,*  1733,  and  during  the  next  nine 
years  34  more,  of  which  *  Endimione*  (1737) 
had  the  highest  reputation.  In  1 730  he  becaune 
director  of  the  Italian  theatre  at  Breslau,  in 
1 731  the  Elector  of  Mayence  appointed  him  his 
chiunber  •  composer,  and  in  1733  he  probably 
returned  to  Italy.  He  conducted  the  performance 
of  his  'Girita*  at  Vienna  hi  1738,  which  is  the 
last  fact  known  of  him.  F^tis  gives  a  list  of  his 
works.  [M.  C.  C] 

BIRCHALL9  BoBEBT,  music-publisher,  etc., 
said  to  have  been  apprenticed  to  Bandall,  the 
successor  of  Walsh,  established  a  musical  cir- 
culating libraiy  about  1784,  prior  to  which  he 
had  been  associated  in  business  with  Beardmoro 
and  also  with  Andrewes,  successively  at  139, 
'33  Sc  140  New  Bond  Street.  He  managed  the 
cdebrated  series  of  Antient  Concerts  and  most 
of  the  Benefit  Concerts  of  those  golden  days* 
Birchall  published  many  of  Beethoven's  worksy 
including  the  original  Ihiglish  editions  of  '  The 
Battle  Symphony,  dedicateid  to  the  Prince  Begent^ 
in  1816,  the  Sonata  op.  96,  the  Trio  op.  97,  an 
adaptation  for  the  Pianoforte  of  Symphony  No* 
7 — the  copyrights  of  which  he  purchased  from 
the  composer.  Beethoven's  letters  arranging  for 
these,  in  queer  English,  and  still  queerer  French^ 
will  be  found  in  Nohl's  two  collections,  Briefe, 
and  Note  Brief e.  After  amassing  a  large  fortune 
Birchall  died  in  18x9,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lonsdale  &  MiUs.  Mr.  Samuel  Chappell,  the 
founder  of  the  well-known  firm  at  50  New 
Bond  Street,  was  originally  at  BirchaJl's.  The 
catalogue  of  the  house  contains  the  celebrated 
collections  formed  by  Latrobe,  Mozart's  operas, 
and  an  immense  collection  of  standard  works  by 
the  greatest  composers  and  performers  of  the 
day.  [E.  E.  L.] 

BIBMINGHAM  FESTIVAL.  This  Trien^ 
nial  Festival,  which  is  now  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  important  'music  meeting'  in  the 
provinces,  was  commenced  in  1 768  with  a  series 
of  performances  in  St,  Philip's  Churdi  and  in  th« 
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theatre  in  King  Street,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
General  Hospital.  The  first  programme  was  ex- 
dusively  Handelian,  with  a  band  of  twenty-five 
and  a  chorus  of  forty,  conducted  by  Mr,  Capel 
B<md  of  Coventry,  but  since  1 8oa  the  programmes 
have  been  drawn  from  all  sources.  In  1778  a 
second  festival  was  held,  and  in  1 784  Lord  Dud* 
ley  and  Ward  was  the  president  of  the  third 
festival,  at  which,  for  the  first  time,  a  body  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  assisted  as  stewards. 
Li  1787  and  1790  the  band  was  drawn  from  the 
King^s  Theatre  in  London,  and  with  the  choros 
numbered  100  performers.  In  1793  no  festival 
was  held,  owing  to  the  burning  of  the  theatre, 
but  from  1796  to  1829  there  was  a  triennial 
festival.  The  next  festival  was  in  1834,  the  first 
held  in  the  New  Town  Hall,  where  the  concerts 
have  since  taken  place  every  third  year.  At  the 
earlier  festivals  the  male  singers  were  members 
of  the  Worcester  and  Lichfield  Cathedral  choirs, 
the  sopranos  being  selected  from  several  Lanca- 
shire dioral  societies,  famed  then  as  now  for  the 
excellence  of  their  voices.  The  members  of  a 
local  Gentlemen's  Musical  Association  also  as- 
sisted in  the  chorus,  which  now  consists  of  a  local 
choral  society,  reinforced  by  members  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  London.  In  1805  the 
number  of  performers  was  increased  to  120,  in 
1808  to  188,  in  181 1  to  204,  in  i8ao  to  231,  in 
1834  (in  the  Town  Hall)  to  386,  and  at  the  last 
Festival  in  1876  the  band  numbered  130  and  the 
chorus  390.  At  first  the  duties  of  organist  and 
conductor  were  combined,  but  in  1832  they  were 
divided.  The  conductors  included  Capel  Bond 
(1768),  Dr.  Crotch  (1808),  S.  Wesley  (1811),  T. 
Greatorex  (i8ao),  W.  Knyvett  (1834-43),  Men- 
delssohn and  Moscheles  (1846),  Costa  (1849  to 
the  present  time).  The  band  included  the  most 
eminent  orchestral  players  of  the  time.  The 
solo  instrumentalists  and  principal  singers  in- 
clude almost  every  artist  of  note  of  the  past  and 
present  century,  many  of  whom  have  here  made 
their  first  appearances. 

The  scheme  of  the  first  festival  (i  768)  included 
the  Dettingen  'Te  Deum,'  the  Utrecht  'Jubi- 
late,* the  'Coronation  Anthem*  and  the  *  Mes- 
siah* (sung  in  the  church),  and  'L* Allegro'  ai:d 
'Alexander's  Feast*  in  the  theatre.  In  1778  an 
organ  concerto  was  introduced  at  the  church 
performance.  In  1784  PurceH's  'Te  Deum*  was 
sung,  and  a  new  oratorio,  'Goliath,*  bv  Atter- 
bury,  produced.  Year  by  year  Handel  s  music, 
although  still  forming  tiie  major  part  of  the 
prognunmes,  was  more  and  more  varied  by  the 
music  of  other  masters. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  events  in  the 
history  of  the  festival  may  be  mentioned : — the 
introduction  of  Haydn*B  'Creation'  in  the  place 
of  one  of  Handel's  oratorios  in  1802 ;  the  en- 
gagement of  Mr.  Greatorex,  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  1805,  previous  to  which  year 
the  organists  had  been  local  performers ;  the  use 
of  Mosart's  accompaniments  to  the  'Messiah* 
for  the  first  time  in  1808  ;  the  withdrawal  of  the 
orchestral  accompaniment  at  the  church  service, 
and  the  use  of  adciitional  wind  parts  for  the 


'Messiah,'  by  Greatorex,  in  1820;  the  iotro* 
duction  of  nine  trombones  in  addition  to  the 
organ  at  the  church  service  in  1823;  the  Iwt 
performance  in  church  in  1829,  the  year  in  wbitk 
operatic  performances  in  character  were  intro- 
duced, and  in  which  Signer  Costa  was  compelled 
to  appear  as  a  vocalist  as  a  condition  of  the  pay- 
ment  of  his  expenses  by  the  committee,  who  r&> 
fused  to  allow  him  to  conduct  Zingarelli's  can- 
tata; the  appearance  of  Mendelsaohn  as  ths 
conductor  of  '  St.  Paul,*  and  as  solo  oiganiBt  in 
1837;  the  production  of  'Elijah'  in  1846;  the 
appointment  of  Signer  Costa  as  conductor,  and 
the  rearrangement  of  the  plan  of  the  oidiestny 
in  1849;  and  the  formation  of  the  Krmingham 
Amateur  Harmonic  Association,  tofoim  the  kicil 
contingent  of  the  chorus,  in  1855.  Sir  Michsel 
Costa  wrote  his  'Eli*  and  'Naaman'  for  per- 
formance at  the  festivals  of  1855  '^^  1864.  The 
receipts  at  the  festivals  have  gradually  risen,  sad 
the  actual  profit,  which  is  handed  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  General  Hospital,  stood  at  up- 
wards of  £7500  in  1873,  as  compared  with  £299 
in  1 768.  'The  number  of  pemons  present  on  the 
four  days  of  the  festival  in  1876  reached  a  total 
of  14,916,  and  the  gross  receipts  were  £15,180. 
Since  their  foundation,  the  festivals  have  yidded 
a  grand  total  of  upwaids  of  £xoo,ooo  to  the 
hospital  funds.  [C.  M.] 

BIS  (Fr.),  that  is,  'twice,*  a  cry  moK  in  vm 
abroad  than  here,  and  equivalent  to  Ekcobi. 
The  French  even  have  a  verb,  hisser,  to  repeat. 

When  written,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  MS; 
music,  over  a  phrase  or  passage,  it  signifies  thst 
the  notes  are  to  be  repeated ;  the  same  thin^ 
would  be  effected  by  dots  of  repetition  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  phrase. 

BISCHOFF,  Dr.  Lddwiq  Fbiedbich  Chbib* 
TOPH,  bom  at  Dessau  Nov.  27, 1 794.  His  father 
was  a  cello-player  in  the  Duke's  band,  and  tbd 
boy  wss  early  initiated  into  music,  though  (like 
so  many  musicians)  intended  fitr  sdence.  In 
181 2  he  entered  the  university  of  Berlin,  and 
attended  the  philological  lectures  of  Boeckh.  Bat 
the  war  of  fineedom  put  a  stop  to  study ;  Bischotf 
volunteered,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French.  After  the  treaty  of  Paris  he  resumed 
his  studies  and  took  his  degree.  He  filled  variooi 
posts  in  Switzerland,  was  professor  at  Berlin,  and 
director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Wesel  finom  1823 
to  1849.  Here  he  was  remarkably  active  in 
musical  matters,  founding  societies,  assisting  per> 
formances,  and  making  his  house  in  every  sense  s 
home  for  music.  After  twenty-fivo  years  he  took 
his  leave,  and  settled  first  in  Bonn  and  then  in 
Cologne.  There  he  founded  the  'Rhdnisrhs 
Musikzeitung*(i85o)  and  the  'Nieder-Rheinischa 
Musikzeitung'  (1853),  and  edited  them  to  the 
day  of  his  death  (Feb.  24,  1867),  acting  also  S0 
reporter  to  the  'Colnische  Zeitung,'  and  aoquiiii^ 
great  influence  throughout  the  Lower  Bhine 
districts.  The  tendency  of  his  papers  was  dead 
against  that  of  the  'Neue  Zeitschrifl*  of  Sdrn- 
mann  and  Brendel,  in  regard  to  Wagner  and 
LiszU    BischofiT*!  worship  for  -Haydiiy  Monzt» 
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anil  Beethoven,  with  whom  he  afterwards  as- 
■ociated  Mendelsaohn,  was  so  exclusive  as  to 
preclude  his  appreciating  even  Schimiann,  essen- 
tial as  he  is  in  the  development  of  modem  music. 
On  tlie  other  hand  his  influence  on  music  in  the 
Ix>wer  Bhine  was  both  good  and  great.  He  was 
the  mnsieal  centre  of  the  energy  and  devotion 
which  kept  np  the  festivals  of  Cologne,  Aixla- 
ChapoUe,  and  DOsseldorf,  and  through  them  acted 
•o^  faeneftciallj  on  the  whole  of  Germany.  With 
^achoff 's  death  his  papers  came  to  an  end,  nor 
have  they  been  yet  replaced.  [A.  M.] 

BISHOP,  Sib  BxsmT  Rowlbt,  was  bom  in 
Ixmdon,  Nov.  i8,  1 786,  and  learned  music  under 
f^anoesoo  Bianchi.  His  Has  for  dramatic  com- 
position soon  developed  itself  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  In  1804  he  wrote  the  musio  to  a  little 
ineoe  entitled  'Angelina,'  performed  at  Margate, 
and  followed  it  bv  the  music  to  a  ballet,  'Tamerlan 
et  Bajaaet,*  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre  in 
1806.  This  led  to  his  writing,  in  the  same  year, 
two  other  ballets,  performed  at  the  Opera,  and 
also  the  music  for  two  operatic  pieces  produced  at 
Drory  Lane  Theatre,  in  1800  his  music  to  the 
'CSrcMsian  Bride*  was  reoeivecl  with  enthusiasm. 
It  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  on  Feb.  33,  and 
on  the  following  night  the  theatre  was  burnt  to 
the  ground,  and  the  composer*s  score  consumed 
in  the  flames.  The  merits  of  the  young  musician 
vere  so  appaxvnt  that  the  proprietors  of  Govent 
Garden  llieatre  engaged  him  for  three. years  to 
compose  and  direct  l£e  music.  He  entered  on 
this  important  office  in  the  season  1810-11. 
Hie  first  piece  upon  which  Bishop's  talents  were 
employed,  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement, 
was  a  mosical  drama  founded  upon  Sir  W.  Scott's 
poem  'The  Lady  of  the  Lake,*  and  produoed  as 
'  The  Knight  of  Snowdoun.*  In  the  music  Bishop 
di^layed  an  amount  of  talent  seldom  surpassed 
hj  British  composers.  Before  the  expiration  of 
the  engagement,  the  'Virgin  of  the  Sun,'  the 
*J5thiop,'  and  the  'Rene^ule'  were  produced. 
A  fresh  engagement  for  five  years  was  now  con- 
cloded  and  when  we  say  that  Bishop  signalised 
it  immediately  by  'The  Miller  and  his  Men,* 
no  ampler  proof  can  be  given  of  the  indications 
with  which  it  oonmienoed. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  was  estabUshed  in 
181 3,  and  Bishop  was  one  of  its  original  members, 
and  took  his  turn  as  conductor.  In  the  following 
year  he  produced  p(Mrtions  of  the  opera  of  'The 
farmer's  Wife,'  the  melodrama  of  'The  Forest  of 
Bondy,'  and  other  musical  pieces.  In  this  year  he 
adapted  the  first  of  a  series  of  foreign  operas— 
Boieldien*s  'Jean  do  Paris*— which  was  followed 
m  Buoceanve  years  by  'Don  Giovanni/  'Figaro,' 
'D  Barbieie,'  and  'Guilbiume  Tell.'  A  number 
cf  operatic  pieces  were  produced  in  1 8 1 5,  including 
additional  music  for  Dr.  Ame*s  'Oomus,*  and  for 
Michael  Ame's '  Cymon.'  Two  of  his  well-known 
works,  'Guy  Mannering'  (of  which  Whittaker 
wrote  a  portion)  and '  The  Slave,'  gave  interest  to 
the  following  year,  in  which  also  he  wrote  the 
mosical  interpolations  in  'A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  the  first  of  a  series  of  Shakesperian  spolia- 
tioDs  which,  as  Mr.  Macfiuren  remarks, '  even  the 
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beauty  of  some  of  his  introduced  pieces  has  happily 
not  preserved  upon  the  stage.'    It  is  impossible  in 
our  space  to  go  through  in  detail  all  Bishop's  pro- 
ductions for  Covent  Garden;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
among  them  were  'The  Law  of  Java,'  with  its 
universally  popular 'Mynheer  Yandunck';  'Clari,' 
nith   its   household   melody  of  'Home,   sweet 
home* ;   and  'Maid  Marian,'  full  of  charming 
English  murio.    In  1825  Bishop  accepted  an  en- 
gagement under  Elliston,  at  Drury  Lane,  and  the 
ooera  of  'The  Fall  of  Algiers*  was  the  first  fruit 
of  his  new  appointment.     'The  engagement  of 
Weber  to  write  'Oberon'  for  Covent  Garden, 
induced  the  rival  management  to  set  Bishop  to 
woric  upon  an  opera  that  should  oppose  it ;  and 
impresMd  with  tne  magnitude  of  the  competition^ , 
he  occupied  more  than  a  year  in  the  extremely 
careful  composition  of  '  Aladdin,*  which  was  pro- 
duced  in  18 26,  some  weeks  after  Weber's  opera. 
It  had  the  misfortune  of  being  allied  to  an  even 
worse  constructed  drama  than  '  Oberon,'  without 
the   elegant  writing  which   characterises   that 
libretto  ;  and  lacking  the  individualitv  of  Bishop 
without  having  the  merit  of  Weber,  it  met  with 
no  success.    In  1830  Bishop  was  appointed  musi- 
cal director  at  VauxhalL    In  thu  capacity  he 
wrote  several  operettas,  and  many  songs,  some 
of  which  acquired  great  popularity,  '  My  pretty 
Jane'  being  perhaps  the  best  known  at   the 
present  day.    In  the  season  of  1 840-1  he  was 
engaged  by  Madame  Vestxis  as  musical  director 
of  Covent  Garden,  where  he  produced  '  The  For- 
tunate  Isles,*  to  celebrate  the  Queen*s  wedding. 
This  was  his  last  dramatic  composition. 

We  must  now  notice  a  few  other  events  of 
Bishop's  lifo.  In  1819,  in  partnership  with  the 
proprietor  of  Covent  Garden,  he  commenoed  the 
direction  of  the  extraordinary  performances,  then 
miscalled  Oratorios ;  and  in  the  following  season 
undertook  the  speculation  on  his  own  account, 
which  he  relinquished  however  before  the  com- 
menoement  of  another  year.  In  the  autumn 
of  i8ao,  he  visited  Dublin,  and  received  the 
fireedom  of  that  city  by  cordial  and  unanimous 
suf&age.  In  1833  the  Philharmonio  Society 
commissioned  him  to  write  a  work  for  their  con- 
certs, and  the  sacred  cantata  of  'The  Seventh 
Day'  was  the  result.  It  is  a  clever  and  masteriy 
work,  but  made  no  lasting  impression,  belonging 
as  it  did  to  a  class  of  music  entirely  different 
from  that  in  which  he  had  achieved  his  fiune. 
In  1839  ^^  reoeived  his  degree  as  Bachelor  in 
Music  at  Oxford,  and  his  exercise  was  performed 
at  the  triennial  festival,  of  which  he  was  conductor. 
In  November  1841  he  was  elected  to  the  musical 
professorship  at  Edinburgh,  which  he  resigned  in 
December,  1843.  The  distinction  of  knighthood 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  184a ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Crotch  in  1848  he  was  appointed 
to  the  musical  chair  at  Oxford.  On  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  W.  Knyvett  in  1 840,  he  was  for  three 
years  occanonally,  and  in  1843  permanently,  ap- 
pointed conductor  of  the  Antient  Concerts,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  discontinuance  of  the 
performances  in  1848.  His  last  composition  of 
miportanoe  waa  the  ode  for  the  installation  of  the 
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Earl  of  Derbj  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  In  1853. 
On  this  oocasion  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Music,  the  Ode  being  considered  as  his  proba- 
tional  exercise. 

Besides  his  dramatio  prodactions,  and  the 
'  Seventh  Day/  Bishop  composed  an  oratorio,  'The 
Pallen  Angel/  which  has  never  been  performed ; 
music  for  three  tragedies,  *  The  Apostate,* '  Retri- 
bution,* and  'Mirandola' ;  and  a  'Triumphal  Ode,' 
performed  at  the  Oratorios.  He  also  arranged  the 
first  volume  of  '  Melodies  of  Various  Nations* ; 
three  volumes  of  'National  Melodies,*  to  which 
Moore  wrote  the  poetry ;  and  a  number  of  Eng- 
lish melodies  with  Dr.  Mackay*s  verses.  He 
edited  the '  Messiah,'  a  large  collection  of  Handel's 
songs,  and  many  other  works  of  importance. 

He  died  AprU  30,  1855,  and  was  buried  in  the 
oemetery  at  FincUey,  where  a  monument  to  his 
memory  has  been  erected  by  subscription. 

The  following  chronological  list  of  his  pro- 
ductions for  the  stage  includes  the  works  which 
he  altered  or  adapted :— • 


ADfelloa,  ISM;  TUnerlaa  et 
BiOazet.  1806;  NarcUw  et  lei 
OncasJSOS:  OarMtaflui,U06 ;  Lor« 
la  a  Tab.  IBM;  Th«  Mjnterloiu 
Bride,  U08:  The  Ctroaariu  Bride, 
M0»:  Mora's  Lofe.  IMB;  The  VIm- 
•afn,  1800:  The  MantefQ.  1810: 
Knifht  of  Soowdon.  18U:  Vtrgln 
of  ttie  San.  1819:  The  MMa^ 
181S:  The  Benegade.  1813 :  Haroun 
Alraichid,  1813;  The  Brann  Bust. 
1813 :  Hany  le  Sny.  1813 :  The  MU- 
lar  and  his  Men.  IBIS :  For  England, 
bo  1 1813:  The  Fanner's  Wife  (with 
JDaTT,  Beere.  etc.).  1814;  The  Wan- 
daring  Boys.  18U :  Badak  and  Kalas- 
Tade.  1814 1  The  Grand  AUianoe. 
1M14 :  I>oclor  fiangrado.  1814 ;  The 
Foreu  of  Bondy.  1014 :  The  Maid  of 
the  Mill  (addlttuns).1814:  John  of 
Paris  (compiled  from  Boieldiea). 
1814:  Brother  and  Sister  (with 
Beevel^  ISlfi;  The  Noble  Outlaw. 
1815:  Telenachus,  IRIS;  Magpie  or 
the  Maid.  181S :  John  da  Bart.  IftU ; 
Ormon  (additions),  1818:  Comas 
•sddltlons),  UU ;  Midsammer 
Night's  Dream.  1818:  Guy  Man- 
vering  (with  Whittalcer.  etcj.  1816: 
Who  wanU  a  Wife,  1816:  Heir  of 
Verona  (with  Whittaker).  1817: 
Hamoroas  Lteatenant,  1817:  The 
Itibertlne  (adapted  from  Don  Olo- 
rannO.  1817;  Dnke  of  8aT0j,  1817; 
Fkther  and  his  (ThIMren.  1817: 
2uma  (with  Braham\  1818 ;  lUus- 


trioas  Travener.  1818:  Decembw 
and  May.  Uii* ;  Barber  of  (^eviUe 
(adapted  from  BoasiniX  1818 ;  The 
Marriage  of  Figaro  (adapted  from 
MoartX  1818:  Fortunatus,  1818; 
The  Heart  of  XM-Lothian,  1819; 
A  Rowland  for  an  OIlTor,  1819: 
Swedish  Patriotta,  1819;  The 
Gnome  King.  1819 ;  nie  Comedy  of 
Srron.  1819 :  The  Antiquary.  18B0 : 
Battle  of  Bothwell  Brig.  1880; 
Henri  (iaatre,18»:  TwelOh  Night, 
1820 ;  Don  John,  UCl ;  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona.  18S1;  Montrose. 
188S :  The  Uw  of  Java.  1882 ;  Maid 
Marian.  IBJB;  Clari.  1823;  The 
Beacon  of  Liberty.  1823;  Cortes. 
1823;  Native  Land.  1^M:  Charles 
the  Second,  18M:  The  Fall  of  Al- 
giers, 182'i:  Uotor  (compiled  from 
Busftini),  1«80:  Angelina  (partly  re- 
written*. 1883;  Edward  the  Black 
Prince.  18BK :  Coronation  of  Charies 
Z«182B :  Aladdin.  1888 :  The  Kni^u 
of  the  Cross,  1896;  Englishman  in 
India.  1898:  Under  the  Oak.  1880. 
Adelaide,  1880;  The  Tyrolese  Pea- 
sant. 18S2;  Home  sweet  Home. 
1882;  The  Mayfc  Fan,  IKR;  The 
Sedan  Chair.  1832;  The  Battle  of 
Champagne.  1832:  The  Somanoe 
of  a  Day.  1882 :  Telra.  18SS ;  The 
Rencontre.  1833;  Rural  Felicity. 
1834;  The  Doom  Kbs  1886;  Man- 
fred. 1E96:  Tha  Fortonate  Isles. 
1841. 


(Imp.  Diet.  ofBiog.;  GentlemanU  Mnrf.:  Pri- 
ftatt  Sourca.)  [E.  F.  R.] 

BISHOP,  John,  was  bom  at  Cheltenham 
July  31,  181 7.  When  about  six  years  of  age 
he  was  placed  at  a  boarding-school  at  Oxfonl, 
where  he  remained  two  years  and  a  half,  and 
learned  music  from  Daniel  Feldon,  oi^^uii^  of 
8t.  Peter's  in-the-£ast  in  that  city.  His  next 
master  was  Arnold  Merrick,  organist  of  the 
parish  church  of  Cirencester,  and  translator  of 
the  theoretical  works  of  Albrechtsbex^r,  and 
several  other  valuable  treatises.  Returning  to 
■Cheltenham  Bishop  became  a  pupil  of  Thomas 
Woodward,  oigttnist  of  the  parish  church  there, 
under  whom  he  studied  for  about  five  or  six 
years.  On  the  opening  of  the  new  church  of 
8t.  Paul,  Cheltenham,  in  183 1  Bishop,  then 
fourteen  years  of  age,  was  appointed  its  oi^^anist. 


He  subsequently  completed  his  musical  edwsatSon 
under  Miglioruoci,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Zi]^;areUi« 
In  1838  he  became  oi^ganist  at  Blackburn,  Laaoa- 
shire,  but  in  the  following  vear  returned  to 
Cheltenham,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and 
where  he  has  filled  successively  the  post  of 
oi^ganist  at  St.  James's  Church,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel,  and  St.  John*s  Church,  from 
the  latter  of  which  he  withdrew  at  the  end  of 
1853.  Bishop  has  directed  his  attention  much 
to  the  study  of  the  theory  and  history  of  musics 
and  has  translated  and  edited  many  valnaUa 
theoretical  and  other  works,  besides  arrangiog 
and  editing  a  large  number  of  the  masterpieces 
of  the  great  rlasmral  composers.         [W,  H.  H.] 

BIZET,  Geobges,  bom  at  Paris  Oct.  35, 18381 
was  a  brilliant  pupil  and  laureate  at  the  Con* 
servatoire  frtmi  1848  to  1857.  ^®  studied  com- 
position under  Hal^vy,  whose  daughter  he  after* 
wards  married.  Before  winning  his  'pnx  de 
Rome,'  he  nve  an  insignificant  operetta  'Docteor 
Miracle'  (Bouffes  Parisiens,  April,  1857) ;  and, 
after  his  return  from  Italy,  composed  '  Yssco  de 
Gama*  (1863),  which  did  not  gain  him  mndi 
credit.  At  the  Th^tre  Lyrique  were  performed 
'  Les  Pdcheurs  de  perles,*  in  3  acts  (Sept.  30, 63), 
and  '  La  jolie  Fille  de  Perth,'  in  4  acts  (Dec.  26, 
67).  'Djamileh*  (May  ai,  7a)  was  not  sucoeai- 
ful,  but  the  interludes  to  TArl^sieniie*  (Sept  30^ 
7a),  and  his  Overture  'Patrie*  were  reoeiTed 
with  applause.  Bizet's  last  effort  was '  Canneai,' 
in  4  acts,  a  sombre  libretto,  but  a  fine  score, 
which  was  heard  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  <ni 
March  3,  75.  This  highly  gifted  compoBer  and 
very  talented  pianist  died  almost  suddenly  on 
June  3,  75.  Much  was  expected  frtmi  him.  He 
was  a  musician  of  superior  abilities,  though  his 
Tocal  style  is  deficient  in  ease.  [G.  C] 

BLACK  DOMINO,  THE,  the  English  Ter> 
sion  of  Auber's  Domino  Noib;  translated  by 
H.  F.  Chorley.  Produced  at  Covent  Garden 
(^ne  &  Harrison)  Feb.  ao,  1861. 

BLAES,  Arnold  Joseph,  a  great  darinei- 
player,  bom  at  Brussels  1 81 4;  pupil  of  Bsch* 
mann  in  the  Conservatoire  there,  where  be 
obtained  the  second  prize  in  1839  and  the  first  is 
1834.  He  visited  Holland,  Germany,  and  Rombb, 
and  in  39  was  awarded  a  ipedal  for  his  perfon^ 
ance  before  the  Soci^t^  des  Omoerts  in  Psris: 
was  solo  clarinet  to  the  King  of  the  Belgissa; 
and  in  4a  succeeded  Bachmann  aa  Profeesor  ia 
the  Brussels  Conservatoire^  [M.  C.  C] 

BLAES,  Mice.  Elisa,  whose  maiden  nsne 
was  Meerti,  bom  in  Antwerp  about  1820,  s 
distinguished  singer,  and  wife  of  the  foregoing. 
She  was  engaged  by  Mendelssohn  to  sii^  ^  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts  at  Leipsic  (Oct.  6,  1S391 
and  onwards),  where  her  cultivated  style,  Mjm- 

{>athetic  voice,  and  great  personal  gifts,  ^Rpere 
ong  and  highly  appreciated.  She  has  been 
heiml  in  most  of  the  European  capitals,  is  now 
(1875)  a  teacher  in  Brussels.  [M.  C.  C] 

BLAGROVE,  Henrt  Gamble,  was  the  sob 
of  a  professor  of  music  at  Nottingham,  whers 
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he  wu  bom  in  October  1811.  At  four  yeftra 
old  he  was  taught  by  his  &ther  to  play  on  a 
small  Tiolin  which  he  had  made  for  him,  and 
at  five  years  old  he  performed  in  public.  His 
&ther  bringing  him  to  London  he  played  in 
181 7  at  Dnjiv  I^ne  Theatre  in  a  peorformance 
called  *  The  Lilliputians,*  and  subsequently  played 
in  public  daily  at  the  Exhibition  Booms  in  Spring 
Gardens.  Li  1821  he  was  placed  imder  the 
tuition  of  Spagnoletti,  and  on  the  opening  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  1825  he  became 
one  of  its  first  pupils,  Francois  Cruner  being 
his  instructor.  In  1824  he  was  awarded  a 
SLlver  prize  medal  for  his  proficiency.  On  the 
formation  of  Queen  Adelaide's  private  band  in 
1830  Blagrove  was  appointed  a  member,  and 
continued  so  until  1837.  In  1833  he  went  to 
Gennany  for  the  purpose  of  studying  his  instru- 
ment under  Spohr,  and  remained  there  until 
November  1834.  Blagrove  was  one  of  the  most 
distingmshed  of  English  violinists,  and  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  occupied  the  position  of 
oonoerto  player  and  leader  in  all  the  best 
orchestras.  He  died,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
December  15,  1872.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BLAHETKA,  LEOPOtDiine,  bom  Nov.  15, 
181 1  (not  1809),  at  Guntramsdor^  Baden, 
Austria;  an  able  performer  on  the  piano  and 
physharmonika ;  daughter  of  J.  L.  Blahetka  and 
Babette  Traeg.  At  five  years  of  affe  she  was  so 
good  a  player  that  by  Beethoven  s  advice  she 
was  placed  under  Jos.  Czemy  for  education  as 
a  musician.  She  afterwards  had  instruction 
from  Kalkbrenner  and  Moscheles.  Her  progress 
was  so  rapid  that  she  was  able  to  undertake 
oonoert  tours  in  company  with  her  mother,  from 
which  she  obtained  much  reputation,  though  they 
exposed  her  to  many  calumnious  attacks.  In 
1832  she  published  as  op.  25  a  concert-piece  for 
piano  and  orchestra  which  deserves  notice.  In 
1830  a  romantic  piece  of  hers,  '  Die  Rauber  und 
die  Sanger,*  was  produced  at  the  S^amthnerthor 
theatre,  Vienna,  with  applause.  A  few  years 
later  she  made  another  tour  in  France,  and  in 
1840  settled  in  Boulogne,'  where  she  still  resides 
(18 76).  A  few  words  in  Schumann*  s  GeaammelU 
8ekri/ten,  ii.  451  testify  to  her  excellence  as  a 
player.  [F.  G.] 

BLAKE,  RxT.  Edward,  D.D.,  prebendary  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  rector  of  St.  Thomas's 
Choxch  in  that  city,  was  composer  of  the  admired 
anthem  'I  have  set  God  always  before  me,*  and 
of  soma  duets  for  violin  and  viola.  He  died 
Jane  11,  1765.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BLANCHARD,  Hevhi  Lotns,  bom  at  Bour- 
deaux  1778,  died  in  Paris  1858,  studied  the  vio- 
lin under  Rodolphe  Kreutzer,  and  composition 
imder  Beck,  M^hul,  and  Reicha.  From  1 818  to 
1829  he  was  musical  director  at  the  Vari^t^  and 
oompoeed  a  number  of  vaudeville  airs  which  at- 
tained popularity,  and  also  trios  and  quartets 
for  strings.  TheM  more  solid  works  exhibit  con- 
siderable talent.  In  1830  he  became  director  of 
the  Theatre  Moli^re,  where  two  of  his  plays 
wore  produced,    A  third  had  a  great  run  at  the 
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Th^fltre  Fran9aiB  in  1831.  His  opera  of  Diane 
de  Vernon  was  produced  at  the  Nouveautes  on 
April  4  in  the  same  year.  As  a  musical  critic 
Blanchard  was  able  and  impartial.  He  contri- 
buted articles  to  'L*Europe  littdraire  et  musicale* 
(<  ^33)> '  Le  Foyer,*  *  Le  Monde  Dramatique,*  and 
'  La  Revue  et  Gazette.*  His  biographies  of  Beck , 
Berton,  Cherubini,  Garat,  and  others,  which 
originally  appeared  in  these  journals^  have  been 
published  separately.  [M.  C.  C] 

BLANCHE,  i.e.  'white,*  Is  the  ordinary 
French  word  for  the  note  p  which  we  call  a 
minim.  In  the  same  manner  the  French  call 
a  crotchet,  /*,  noire. 

BLANCHE  DE  NEVERS,  an  opera  in  five 
acts,  founded  on  the  'Duke's  Motto/  Libretto 
by  John  Brougham ;  music  by  Balfe.  Produced 
at  Covent  Garden  by  Pyne  and  Harrison  Nov. 
21,  1863. 

BLANCKENBURGH,  Gsbbrandt  van,  or- 
ganist  at  Gouda,  probably  father  of  Q.  v.  Blank- 
enburg,  author  of  a  work  of  historical  importance, 

*  Onderwyzinge  hoemen  alle  de  Toonen  en  halve 
Toonen,  die  meest  gebryckelyck  zyn,  op  de  Handt- 
Fluyt  zel  konnen  t  eenemal  zuyverblaezen  *  (Am- 
sterdam, P.  Matthysz,  1654).  A  reprint  of  this 
interesting  work  has  been  published  at  the 
Hague.  [F.  G.] 

BLANCKS,  Edward,  whom  Francis  Meres, 
in  his  'Palladis  Tamia,  Wits  Treasury,'  1598, 
classes  among  the  'famous  English  musicians* 
of  the  time,  was  one  of  the  ten  composers  who 
harmonised  the  tunes  for  'The  Whole  Booke 
of  Psalmes,  with  their  wonted  Tunes  as  they 
are  song  in  Churches,  composed  into  foure  parts,* 
published  by  Thomas  Este  in  1592,  and  re- 
printed  by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BLANGINI,GiU8KPPE  Marco  Maria  Felice, 
celebrated  tenor-singer,  teacher  of  singing,  and 
composer,  was  bom  Nov.  18,  1781.  At  the  age 
of  9  he  was  admitted  into  the  choristers*  school 
of  Turin  Cathedral.  He  made  rapid  progress  in 
music  under  the  Abbate  Ottani,  a  pupil  of  Padre 
Martini.  By  the  time  he  was  1 2  he  composed  a 
motet  and  a  Kyrie.  His  favourite  instrimient 
was  the  violcmcello.  His  singing  was  so  exquisite 
that  he  is  said  by  it  to  have  revived  Baron  Stack- 
elberg  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Turin  after  he 
had  been  given  up  by  the  physicians.  When  the 
war  broke  out  in  1 797  his  family  took  refuge  in 
France,  but  it  was  not  till  1 799  that  Blangini 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  became  the  fSashion* 
able  composer  of  songs  (Romances  et  nocturnes), 
and  teacher  of  singing.  In  1802  he  was  com- 
missioned to  complete  Delia  Maria*s  unfinished 
opera '  La  &u8se  Du^gne,*  which  was  followed  in 
1803  by  *Chim^  et  lUalit^,*  both  for  the 
Th^fttre  Feydean,  and  in  1806  by  'Nephtali  ou 
les  Anmionites,*  for  the  Grand  Op^ra.  In  1805 
he  was  called  to  Munich,  where  he  produced 

*  Encore  un  tour  de  Caliphe,'  and  composed  '  Inez 
de  Castro,*  and  'Les  Fdtes  LaoM^moniennes,* 
which  were  not  performed*    In  1806  Napoleon's 
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sister,  Princea  BorgheK,  appointed  him  her 
chapel-master,  and  in  1809  Kmg  Jerome  made 
him  his  '  Greneral  Miuik-directcff '  at  Canel.  In 
181 1  Blangini  produced  at  Gaaeel  'Le  Sacrifice 
d*  Abraham/  and  *L' Amour  philoeophe/  and  at 
the  Feydeau  in  Paris  'Les  Femmes  veng^es.* 
In  1 814  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  appointed 
'  Sorintendant  de  la  musique  du  Roi.*  The 
whole  fashionable  world,  particularly  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  thronged  to  him  for  lessons. 
He  drew  up  a  list  of  his  pupils  which  reads  like 
Leporello^s  catalogue  in  Don  Giovanni,  as  it 
includes  3  Queens,  la  Princesses,  25  Gountesseef, 
eto.  Blangini  was  an  indefatigable  composer 
of  operas,  though  none  of  much  interest  were 
perfcHrmed  in  Paris  before  'La  Hiarqnise  de 
brinvilliers*  (1831),  in  which  Cherubini  and 
CSaraffis  work^  with  him.  One  of  the  songs 
from  Nephtali  is  still  oocasionally  heard  at  a 
oonoert.  His  '  Romances,'  in  34  numbers,  con- 
tinued in  favour  long  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  Dec.  18,  1S41.  His  friend  Mazime  de 
villemarest  published  his  autobiography  under 
the  title  'SouTonirs  de  Blangini,  maltre  de 
chapelle  du  Boi  de  Bavik«,  etc.*  (Paris,  1834). 
The  book  is  interesting,  and  gives  an  excellent 
picture  of  an  artist's  footing  in  society  at  that 
period.  [F.  G.] 

BLANEENBUBG,  QuiRnr  tav,  bom  1654 
at  Gouda,  Licentiate  in  philosophy  and  medicine, 
and  organist  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  the 
Hague,  well  known  for  his  '  Clavicymbel  en  Or- 
gdboek  der  Psalmen  en  Kirkgezangen*  (1732; 
^rd  ed.  1772).  The  inscription  on  his  portrait 
compares  him  to  Orpheus.  In  honour  of  the 
betrothal  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  he  composed 
a  collection  of  pieces  in  two  parts,  which  might 
be  performed  either  upright  or  upside  down, 
forwards  or  backwards.  £us '  Momenta  Musica* 
has  some  value  as  a  theoretical  work.  Blanken- 
burg  died  after  1739,  but  the  precise  date  is  not 
known.  [F.  G.] 

BLAZE,  FBAir9oi8  Hsnri  Joseph,  calling 
himself  Castil-Blazb,  one  of  the  most  prolific 
writers  on  music  and  the  drama  France  has 
produced,  was  bom  at  Cavaillon  in  1 784*  His 
&ther,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  was  a  good  musi- 
cian, friend  of  Gr^try  and  M^hul,  and  com- 
poser of  masses,  operas,  and  chamber  music 
Blase  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1799  to  study 
the  law,  but  the  love  of  music  soon  b^;an  to 
show  itself.  He  became  a  pupil  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  took  private  lessons  in  luurmony. 
In  the  meantime  his  professional  career  pro- 
mised to  be  a  prosperous  one.  He  obtained 
the  position  of  soos-pr^fet  in  the  Department 
of  Yauduse,  and  other  appointments.  But  to 
one  used  to  the  excitement  of  Parisian  society, 
and  longing  for  literary  and  artistic  distinction, 
official  life  in  southern  France  oould  not  but  be 
tedious  and  uninteresting.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
six  he  threw  up  his  post  and  set  out  with  his 
fiunily  for  the  metropolis,  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  publishing  a  book  oompUed  during  his  leisuro 
hours.     It  appeared  in  1830,  in  two  volumes, 
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with  the  title  '  De  Top^ra  en  France,'  and  is  the 
work  on  which  his  daims  to  remembrance  are 
chiefly  founded  The  subjects  treated  com- 
prise a  much  wider  circle  of  observation  than 
the  title  would  imply.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains an  elaborate  though  popular  treat- 
ment of  the  various  elements  of  music,  in- 
cluding hints  as  to  the  choice  of  libretti,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  verse  and  diction  best  adapted 
for  musical  treatment.  The  second  volume  is  de- 
voted to  the  opera  proper,  describing  at  consider- 
able length  its  various  components,  the  overture, 
recitative,  aiia»  ensemble,  etc.  The  style  is 
lucid  and  terse,  and  the  book  may  be  recom- 
mended to  the  amateur,  although  the  student 
will  look  in  vain  for  new  material  or  originality 
of  treatment.  But  even  to  the  latter  the  fre- 
quent roferences  to  contemporary  operasy  a  sub- 
ject in  which  Castil- Blase  was  thoroughly  at 
home,  will  not  be  without  interest.  The  chapter 
on  the  opera  in  the  provinces  is  partaculariy 
valuable  from  an  historic  point  of  view.  His 
remarks  on  the  overture,  m  which  he  defends 
a  broader  and  simpler  conception  of  that  fonn 
of  art  against  those  who  expect  from  it  an  an- 
ticipatory reproduction  of  the  drama  itself  with 
all  its  compUcated  characters  and  situations,  are 
excellent,  and  would  be  worth  quotation  if  ouz 
space  permitted  it. 

A  consideraUe  part  of  his  book  is  pcdemicaL 
He  attacks  the  various   uses   and   abuses   of 
theatrical  managers^  the  arrogance  of  ignorant 
critics,  and  the  miserable  translations  supplied 
by  literary  hacks  for  the  masterpieces  of  foreign 
composers.    On  the  latter  point  he  was  entitled 
to  speak,  having  himralf  reproduced  more  or  leas 
felicitously  the  libretti  of  numerous  Italian  and 
German  operas.     Amongst  these  we   menfian 
'Figaro,'  'Don  Juan,'   and   'Zauberflote';  '11 
Barbiere,'   'Gazza  Ladra^'  'Otello/  'AnnaBo- 
lena' ;  '  Der  Freischuts.' '  Oberon,'  '  Eutyanthe;' 
and  many  others.     These  reproductions    were 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  provincial  theatres  where 
Italian  opera  was  unattainable,  and  may  have 
contributed  much  to  popularise  good  music  in 
France,     Unfortunately  Blase  frequently  made 
bold  to  meddle  with  the  scores,  and  even  to  in- 
troduce surreptitiously  pieces  of  his  own  oompo- 
sition  into  the  works  of  great  masters.     He  used 
to  tell  with  delight  how  one  t>f  his  choral  pieces 
fathered  upon  Weber  was  frequently  played  and 
applauded  by  unsuspecting  audiences  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Paris  Conservatoire.    Our  author's 
own  compositions  do  not  call  for  notice.    Tiief 
are  of  an  ephemeral  nature,  and  are  justly  for- 
gotten.   Amongst  his  romanoes  '  King  R^n^*  is 
pretty,  and  was  deservedly  popular.    He  wrote 
several  pieces  of  sacred  and  chamber  music,  one 
serious  and  two  comic  operas,  none  of  which  was 
successful  to  any  considerable  extent.   Moore  valu- 
able is  a  collection  of  songs  of  southern  France 
called  '  Chants  de  Provence.' 

The  merito  of  Blaze's  literary  work  having 
been  discussed  above,  it  will  suflice  to  men- 
tion the  titles  of  some  of  his  works,  mostly  com- 
pilationi^  similar  in  character,  although  luurdlj 
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•qiial  to  'De  Top^ra  ea  Eranoe.*  We  name 
'Ghapelle  miuique  des  Roia  do  France'  (183a); 
*  Ija  Dune  et  lee  fialleto  depuis  Bacchus  juaqu^k 
mademoiielie  Taglioni*  (1833) ;  and  the  works 
en  the  Tfaifttree  lyriques  de  Paris,  viz.  'L*Aca- 
demie  imp^riale*  (formerly  'royale* ;  a  history  of 
thAt  theatre  pnbliahed  in  1855),  and  'L*opera 
Italien  de  1548  i  1856*  (1856). 

For  ten  yean,  preyioiuly  to  183a  Blaie  was 
mnsBcal  critic  of  the  'Journal  des  D^bats/  an 
important  literary  position  afterwards  held  by 
BerlioK.  He  also  wrote  numerous  articles  for 
the  '  Gonstitutionel,'  the  'Bevne  et  Grazette 
Mnsicale,'  'Le  Menestrd,'  etc,  partly  repub- 
liehed  in  book  form. 

Oastil-Blaze  died  in  1857,  after  a  few  days* 
iUnees.  A  life  like  his,  speut  laboriously  in  tiie 
byeways  of  art^  can  hardly  be  called  a  thing 
sabtime,  but  it  is  not  without  its  uses  and  merits. 
Tlie  ideal  truths  emanating  from  creatiye  genius 
stand  in  need  of  an  intermediate  stage  of  re- 
eeptivi^  between  their  own  elevation  and  the 
level  of  ordinaiy  intellects.  Blaae  has  occupied 
the  position  of  an  inteipreter,  thus  indicated, 
not  without  credit.  His  knowledge  of  music  and 
moscal  history  was  good,  and  his  taste  sound  and 
ojmprehensive  up  to  a  certain  point.  But  the 
wear  and  tear  of  journalistic  routine  could  not 
bat  Uunt  his  feelinp  for  the  subtler  touches  of 
beanty,  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  give  implicit 
confidence  to  his  opinion  on  questions  of  high 
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BLAZE  DE  BURY,  Babon  Henbt,  bom  in 
1813,  the  son  of  the  foregoing,  is  too  much  like 
him  in  all  essential  points  to  require  detailed 
notice.  In  literary  skill  he  surpasses  his  fiither ; 
in  musical  knowledge  he  is  decidedly  his  inferior. 
Blase  de  Bury  is  indeed  the  prototype  of  the  ao- 
eomplished  litUratewr  of  the  second  empire.  He 
is  aUe  to  write  well  on  most  topics,  and  exocJlently 
on  many.  His  style  is  refined  and  pleasing,  but 
his  attempts  at  depth  are  strangely  mingled  with 
the  flippancy  of  the  feuiUetonuU,  Amongst  his 
woika  on  music,  which  alone  ooncem  us  here, 
the  most  xeniarkable  are  'La  Vie  de  Rossini' 
( 1 854) ; '  Mnsidens  oontemporains * —  short  essays 
on  leading  musicians,  such  as  Weber,  Mendels^ 
■ohn,  Verdi,  and  many  others  (1856) ;  and  '  Mey- 
erbeer et  son  temps'  (1865).  AU  these  are  re- 
prints of  articles  contributed  to  the  'Revue  des 
deux  Mondes*  and  other  periodicals.  Another 
cennfiction  of  Blase  de  Bury  with  the  history 
of  music  may  be  seen  in  the  following  circum- 
stance. He  wrote  a  comedy  called  'La  jeunesse 
de  Goethe,'  for  which  Meyerbeer  supplied  the 
incidental  music  The  score  was  unpublished 
when  the  master  died,  and  will  remain  so,  along 
with  other  MSS.,  till  thirty  years  after  his  de- 
cease^ in  aooordanoe  with  his  own  arrangement. 
In  1868  Blase  de  Bury  attempted  to  set  aside 
the  portion  of  the  wUl  referring  to  the  MS. 
in  question,  but  the  action  brought  against  the 
ftimily  was  unsuoceasfuL  [F.  H.] 

BLEWrrr,  Jokas.  a  celebrated  organist  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century,  author  of 


'A  Treatise  on  the  Organ,  with  explanatoiy 
Voluntaries';  'Ten  Voluntaries,  or  pieces  for 
the  Organ,'  etc. ;  '  Twelve  easy  and  £uniliar 
movements  for  the  Organ,'  etc.  He  died  in  1 805. 
His  son,  Jonathan  Blewitt,  was  bom  in  London 
in  178  a,  received  the  rudiments  of  his  musical 
education  from  his  father,  and  was  afterwards 
placed  under  his  god&ther,  Jonathan  BattishilL 
At  eleven  years  old  he  was  appointed  deputy 
organist  to  his  &ther.  After  holding  several 
appointments  as  oiganist,  he  left  London  for 
HaverhiU,  Suffolk;  and  subsequently  became 
oiganist  of  Brecon,  where  he  remained  three 
years.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  returned 
to  London,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  out  an 
opera  he  had  composed  for  Drury  Luie,  but  the 
burning  of  that  theatre  destroyed  his  hopes.  He 
next  went  to  Sheffield  as  oiganist.  Li  1811  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  Ireland,  in  the  £unily  of 
Lord  Cahir.  He  was  appointed  oiganist  of  St. 
Andrew's  Churoh,  Dublin,  and  composer  and 
director  of  the  music  to  the  Theatre  Royal 
in  that  city.  The  Duke  of  Leinster  appointed 
him  grand  oiganist  to  the  masonic  body  of 
Ireland,  and  he  became  the  conductor  of  the 
principal  concerts  in  Dublin.  When  Logier 
commenced  his  system  of  musical  instruction  in 
Ireland,  Blewitt  was  the  first  who  joined  him ; 
and  being  an  able  lecturer,  and  possessing  sound 
musical  knowledge,  he  soon  procured  tlw  great 
majority  of  teaching  in  Dublin. 

Before  1826  Blewitt  was  again  in  London,  and 
wrote  the  music  for  a  pantomime,  '  The  Man  in 
the  Moon,  or,  Harleqmn  Dog  Star,'  produoed  at 
Drury  Lane  with  great  success.  In  i8a8  and  29 
he  was  director  of  the  music  at  Sadler's  Well^ 
and  wrote  several  clever  works — *  The  Talisman 
of  the  Elements,' '  Auld  Robin  Gray,'  'My  old 
woman*  (adapted  from  F^tis),  eto.  He  was  also 
the  composer  of  the  operas  of  *  The  Corsair,'  *  The 
Ms^cian,'  •  The  Island  of  Saints,' '  Rory  O'More.' 
'Mischief  Making,'  eto.,  and  of  a  number  of 
ballads,  particularly  in  the  Irish  style,  which 
enjoyed  considerable  popularity.  Blewitt  was 
a  good  singer,  and  possessed  a  fund  of  humour, 
qualifications  which  sometimes  led  him  into 
questionable  company.  In  his  latter  yean  he 
was  conneoted  with  the  Tivoli Gardens.  Margate. 
He  died  September  4,  1853.  [£.  F.  R.] 

BLOW,  JoBN,  Mus.  Doc,  bom  at  North 
Gollingham,  Nottinghamshire,  in  1648,  was  one 
of  the  first  set  of  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
on  its  re-establishment  in  1660,  his  master  being 
Captun  HeniT  Cooke.  Whilst  yet  a  chorister 
he  commenced  composition ;  the  words  of  three 
anthems  produced  by  'John  Blow,  one  of  the 
Children  of  His  Majesty's  Chapel,'  are  contained 
in  Clifford's  'Divine  Hymns  and  Anthems,' 
1663,  and  an  anthem  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ments composed  by  him  in  conjunction  with 
Pelham  Humfrey  and  William  Turner,  two 
of  bis  fellow  choristers,  is  still  extant.  On 
leaving  the  choir  Blow  became  a  pupil  of  John 
Hingeeton,  and  subHoquently  of  Dr.  Christopher 
Gibbons.  That  he  soon  rose  to  great  eminence 
is  evidenced  by  the  &ct  of  his  being  diosen  in 
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1669.  at  twenty-one  yean  of  age,  oi^^anlst  of 
Westminster  Abbey  (a  post  not  then  a  life 
appointment^  but  in  1680  he  was  displaced  to 
make  room  for  Henry  Purcell.  On  tlie  death 
of  Purcell.  in  1695,  Blow  was  reappointed,  and 
held  the  place  until  his  death.  On  March  16, 
1674,  he  was  sworn  in  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  room  of  the  Bev. 
Koger  Hill,  deceased,  and  on  July  21,  1674,  was 
appointed  master  of  the  children  of  the  chapel 
in  succession  to  Pelham  Humirey,  who  died  a 
week  previously.  Some  years  later  he  became 
one  of  the  organists  of  the  chapeL  In  1685  he 
was  appointed  as  one  of  the  king*s  private  music, 
and  to  the  honorary  office  of  Composer  to  the 
King.  In  16S7  he  succeeded  Michael  Wise  as 
almoner  and  master  of  the  choristers  of  St. 
Paulas  Cathedrali  which  offices  he  resigned  in 
1693  in  iavour  of  his  pupil,  Jeremiah  Clarke. 
In  1699,  on  the  establishment  of  the  office  of 
Composer  to  the  Chapel  Boyal,  Blow  was  installed 
in  it.  Dr.  Blow  was  not  a  graduate  of  either 
university,  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  having 
been  conferred  on  him  by  Sancrofb,  ArchbiBhop 
of  Canterbury.  He  married  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  of  Edward  Braddock,  Gentleman  and 
Clerk  of  the  Cheque  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  and 
master  of  the  choristers  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
She  died  in  childbirth  Oct.  39. 1683,  aged  thirty, 
leaving  one  son  and  three  ^ughters;  the  son, 
a  boy  of  great  promise,  died  June  2,  1693,  aged 
fifte«ti ;  the  daughters  survived  many  years. 
Dr.  Blow  died  Oct.  i,  1708,  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  under  the  oi^gan  in 
the  north  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  Dr. 
Blow  was  a  very  voluminous  composer ;  his 
works  comprise  fourteen  church-services,  and 
upwards  of  one  hundred  anthems,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  are  still  extant,  although  but 
few  are  in  print ;  sacred  songs,  duets,  etc.  (many 
of  which  are  printed  in  Playford's  *  Harmonia 
Sacra.*  1688  and  171 4);  odes  for  New  Yearns 
day,  1682,  1683,  1686,  1687.  1688,  1689,  1693 
(?),  1694,  and  1700;  odes  for  St.  Cecilia^s  day» 
1684  (printed),  1691,  and  1700,  besides  two 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  particular  year ; 
ode  by  Dryden  on  Uie  death  of  Purcell,  1695 ; 
songs,  with  which  the  various  collections  of  the 
period  abound;  catches,  many  of  them  printed 
in  'The  Catch  Club,*  *The  Pleasant  Musical 
Companion,*  1724.  and  other  collections;  organ 
pieces;  'LesRons  for  the  Harpsichord,*  1698 
(printed),  and  1705  (printed  with  some  by 
Purcell).  In  1700  Blow  published  by  sub- 
scription a  collection  of  his  songs,  etc.,  under 
the  title  of '  Amphion  Anglicus,'  with  his  portrait 
prefixed.  In  the  preface  to  this  work  he  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  publishing  his  church 
music,  but  unfortunately  never  accomplished  his 
purpose,  a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted, 
since  it  is  upon  those  productions  that  his  fame 
chiefly  rests.  Three  services  and  eleven  anthems 
of  his  are  printed  by  Boyce.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BLUETHNER,  Julius  Ferdikakd,  a  piano- 
£>rte  maker  in  Leipsic,  whose  instruments  are 
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much  used  in  Germany ;  a  native  of  Falkeih 
berg  near  Zeitz.  Herr  Bluthner  began  busiDMi 
in  Leipsic  in  1853.  Three  years  later  he  took 
out  a  patent  for  an  action  that  has  been  mudi 
praised,  and  by  the  adoption  of  foreign  improve- 
ments in  iron  framing  and  a  systematised  divi- 
sion of  labour  hitherto  lees  practised  in  GermuiT 
than  England,  Herr  Bluthner  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  reputation  on  a  sure  basii,  and 
competes  on  even  ground  with  the  best  maken 
of  his  country.  [A.  J.  H.] 

BLUMENTHAL,  Jacob,  bom  at  Hamboiig 
Oct.  4,  1829,  pupil  of  F.  W.  Grund  there,  and  of 
C.  M.  von  Bocklet  and  Sechter  in  Vienna.  His 
proficiency  in  pianoforte  playing  was  attained 
under  Her2  at  Uie  Conservatoire  in  Paris,  which 
he  entered  in  1846.  In  1848  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  London,  where  be  became  pianist  to 
the  Queen,  and  a  very  Euhionable  teacher.  As 
a  composer  he  is  known  for  a  large  number  oi 
brilliant,  effective,  and  pretty  pianoforte  pieoei» 
and  for  many  songs,  some  of  which,  such  as  'The 
Message,'  have  become  widely  and  justly  popular. 
Besides  his  residence  in  London,  Blumenthal  batf 
now  a  house  at  Montreux.  [A.  M.] 

BOB  is  a  term  used  by  change-ringers  to  de- 
note certain  changes  in  the  working  of  the  methods 
by  which  long  peals  of  changes  are  produced. 
[See  CHANQE-RiNOiifG.]  [C.  A.  W.  T.] 

BOCCABADATI,  Luigia,  was  bom  at 
Parma,  where  she  received  her  musical  educa- 
tion in  a  convent,  and  made  a  brilliant  debat 
in  181 7.  After  singing  at  several  theatres  in 
Italy,  she  visited  Munich,  where  her  fine  voico 
and  good  method  were  fully  appreciated.  She 
appeared  at  Venice  in  1823,  at  Rome  in  1824, 
at  Milan  in  1826,  and  again  at  Rome  in  1827; 
and  she  met  everywhere  with  the  same  success, 
especially  in  opera  buf&,  for  which  style  of 
piece  she  was  much  in  request.  On  this  acooant 
she  was  persuaded  to  sing  at  Naples  during  the 
years  1829,  1830,  and  1831.  Despreaux,  the 
composer,  writing  from  Naples,  Feb.  17,  1830 
(*  Revue  Musicale,*  vol.  vii.  p.  17a),  descrihei 
her  as  'a  little  dry.  dark  woman,  who  is  neither 
young  nor  old  She  executes  difficult  passages 
well ;  but  she  has  no  elegance,  grace,  or  charm 
about  her.  Her  voice,  although  extensive,  ii 
harsh  at  the  top,  but  otherwise  she  sings  in 
tune.*  Berlioz  says  in  the  same  Revue  (xiL 
75)  in  1832,  'she  is  a  fort  heau  talent,  who 
deserves,  perhaps,  more  than  her  reputation.* 
She  appeared  in  London  on  Feb.  18,  1833,  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  in  '  Cenerentola.'  She  was 
not  successful  here,  and  did  not  return  another 
year.  She  sang  at  Turin  for  three  seasons,  and 
at  Lisbon  in  1840,  i84i,and  1842.  She  returned 
to  Turin  in  1843,  and  sang  at  Genoa  in  1844, 
and  in  the  next  year  at  Palermo.  She  was 
married  to  a  M.  Gazzuoli,  by  whom  she  had  a 
son,  and  a  daughter,  Augustine,  who  was  also 
a  singer.  Luigia  Boccabadati  died  at  Tarin 
Oct.  12,  1850.  [J.M.] 

BOCCHERINI,  LUTGI,  a  highly  gifted  oom- 
poaeri  bom  at  Lucca,  Jan.  14,  1 740.    The  fini 
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tadiments  of  mumc  and  the  oello  were  taught 
idm  by  his  &ther,  an  able  bass  player,  and  the 
Abb^  Yannecci,  Chapel-master  to  the  Archbishop. 
The  boy's  ability  was  so  great  as  to  induce  them 
to  send  him  to  Borne,  where  he  rapidly  made 
himself  fiunoua  both  as  composer  and  player. 
Betmrning  to  Lucca  he  joined  Manfred!,  a 
■cholar  cSf  Tartini^s,  in  a  tour  through  Lom- 
bsidy«  Piedmont,  and  the  south  of  France,  and 
even  as  &r  as  Paris,  which  they  reached  in  1 768. 
Here  they  found  a  brilliant  reception  from 
GoBsec,  Capon,  and  Dupont  sen.,  and  their  ap- 
pesranoe  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels  confirmed 
the  &rourabIe  judgment  of  their  friends.  Boo- 
eherini  became  the  rage;  V^nier  and  La  Che- 
Tudiire^  the  publishers,  contended  for  his  first 
trios  and  quartets,  the  eminent  Mme.  Brillon 
de  Jouy  (to  whom  Boccherini  dedicated  six 
aonatas)  attached  herself  to  the  two  artists, 
sad  the  Spanish  ambassador,  a  keen  amateur, 
IvesKd  them  to  visit  Madrid,  promising  them  the 
warmest  reception  from  the  Prince  of  Asturias, 
afterwards  Charies  IV.  Accordingly,  in  the  end 
of  1768  or  Ix^ginning  of  69  they  started  for 
Madrid,  but  their  reception  was  disappointing. 
Bnmetti  the  violinist  was  then  in  favour,  and 
neither  King  nor  Prince  offered  the  strangers 
any  civility.  They  were  however  patronised 
by  the  Infanta  Don  Luis,  brother  of  the  King, 
whom  Boccherini  has  commemorated  on  the 
title-page  of  his  six  quartets  (op.  6),  calling 
himself  'Compositore  e  virtuoso  di  camera  (U 
S.  A.  R.  Don  Luigi  infante  d^Ispagnia,'  a  title 
which  he  retained  until  the  death  of  the  Infanta 
in  1785.  After  that  event  he  dedicated  a 
oomposition  to  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II,  King  of 
Pmusia^  which  procured  him  a  valuable  present, 
ftnd  the  post  of  Chamber-oomposor  to  the  King, 
with  an  annual  salary,  but  burdened  with  the 
eonditicHi  that  he  should  compose  for  the  King 
ilone.  With  the  death  of  Friedrich  in  1 797  the 
ttJary  ceased,  and  Boccherini  found  himself 
imknown  except  to  a  small  circle  of  friends. 
He  obtained  a  patron,  however,  in  the  Marquis 
Benavente,  in  whose  palace  he  was  able  to  hear 
his  music  performed  by  his  former  comrades  of 
the  Villa  Arenas — whiUier  his  old  protector  Don 
Lms  had  retired  after  his  miaaUianu — and  to 
Wnne  once  again  known.  Meantime  ill  health 
obliged  him  to  drop  the  cello ;  he  was  often  in 
waat^  and  suffered  severe  domestic  calamities. 
With  the  advent  of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  however, 
as  ambassador  of  the  French  Republic  at  Madrid, 
better  times  arrived.  Lucien  appreciated  Boc- 
cboini,  and  his  productive  talent  revived.  In 
'799  ^  wrote  six  pianoforte  quintets,  and  dedi- 
cated them  to  the  French  nation  and  Republic, 
but  they  were  not  published  till  after  his  death, 
ttd  then  appeared  with  the  name  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Bern  on  the  title-page.  In  1801  and  i8oa 
he  dedicated  twelve  string  quintets  (op.  60  and 
02)  'per  il  Cittadino  Luciano  Bonaparte,'  and 
^1801  a  'Stabat  Mater'  for  three  voices  (op. 
^)f  presented  to  the  same,  and  published  by 
Sieber  of  Paris.  After  this  Boccherini's  star 
■Bok  rapidly,  and  his  poverty  was  so  great  that 
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he  wai(  glad  to  make  arrangements  of  his  works 
for  the  guitar  for  the  use  of  the  Marquis  Bena- 
vente and  other  wealthy  amateurs,  till  at  length 
death  released  him  from  his  troubles  on  May  28, 
1805.  The  last  of  his  sons,  Don  Jos^,  died  in 
Dec.  1847,  as  librarian  to  the  Marquis  Seralbo, 
leaving  a  son  Fernando,  professor  at  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Mad^d  (1851),  the  last  re- 
presentative of  the  name  of  Boccherini. 

The  ability  in  Boccherini's  chamber-musio, 
which  is  generally  contemporary  with  Haydn's, 
is  obvious  and  imquestionable.  He  is  certainly 
wanting  to  some  extent  in  force  and  contrast, 
but  pleasant  method,  expressive  melody,  good 
treatment  of  ideas,  and  dignified  style  are  never 
absent  in  his  music.  Bis  originality  was  great, 
and  had  its  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  art. 
To  our  practised  ears  his  pieces  may  seem  flat, 
tedious,  wanting  in  variety  of  key,  and  too 
simple  in  execution,  and  doubtless  these  qualities 
have  contributed  to  make  them  forgotten  in  Ger^ 
many,  though  in  England,  Italy,  and  France  his 
beet  works  are  still  played  and  enjoyed.  His 
quintets  and  cello  sonatas  (especially  one  of  the 
latter  in  A)  are  often  given  at  tne  Monday 
Popular  Concerts. 

Boccherini  and  Haydn  are  often  named  together 
in  respect  of  chamber-music.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  characterise  the  relation  between  them  better 
than  in  the  saying  of  Puppo  the  violinist,  that 
'  Boccherini  is  the  wife  of  Haydn.'  It  is  usually 
assumed  that  these  two  great  composers  knew  and 
esteemed  each  other's  works^  and  thsit  they  even 
corresponded.  No  evidence  of  this  is  brought 
forward  by  Picquot,  the  earnest  and  accurate 
biographer  of  Boccherini,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
a  ftbct.  In  a  letter  to  Artaria  ('Arenas,  Feb. 
1 78 1*)  Boccherini  sends  his  respects  to  Haydn, 
and  begs  him  to  understand  that  he  is  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  genius.  Haydn,  on 
his  side,  in  two  letters  to  Artaria,  mentions 
his  intention  of  writing  to  Boccherini,  and  in 
the  meantime  returns  a  complimentary  message. 
Artaria  at  that  time  had  published  several  string 
trios  and  quartets  of  Boocherini*s,  and  had  for 
long  been  in  business  relations  with  him. 

Boccherini 's  facility  was  so  great  that  he  has 
been  described  as  a  fountain,  of  which  it  was 
only  necessary  to  turn  the  cock  to  produce  or 
suspend  the  stream  of  music.  That  he  was 
remarkably  industrious  is  evident  from  the  de- 
tailed catalogue  of  his  wo  ks  made  by  Baillot, 
and  given  by  Picquot.  His  first  6  trios  date 
in  1760,  and  were  followed  in  the  next  year 
by  0  quartets,  published  in  Paris  in  1768. 
The  total  number  of  his  instrumental  works 
amounts  to  366,  of  which  74  are  unpublished. 
The  printed  ones  are  as  follows : — 6  Sonatas  for 
Piano  and  Violin ;  6  ditto  for  Violin  and  Bass ; 
6  Duets  for  two  Violins ;  42  Trios  for  two  Violins 
and  Cello ;  1 2  ditto  for  Violin,  Viola  and  Cello ; 
91  String  Quartets;  18  Quintets  for  Flute  or 
Oboe,  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Cello ;  1 2  ditto  for 
Piano,  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Cello;  113  ditto 
for  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  two  Cellos ;  1 2  ditto 
for  two  VioluUy  two  Violas^  and  Cello ;  16  Sextets 
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for  various  instmmfliits;  s  Octets  for  ditto;  I 
Suite  for  Full  orchestra;  so  Symphonies,  in- 
dading  8  Concertante ;  I  Cello  Comoerta  In 
addition  to  the  above  his  vooal  works  are : — A 
Stabat  Mater  for  three  voioes,  with  quintet 
string  aocompaniment;  a  Mass  for  four  voioes 
and  instruments;  a  CSiristmas  Cantata  for  four 
Solo  voioesy  Chorus,  and  Orchestra;  Villancicos 
or  Motets  for  Christmas-time  for  four  Ymoes 
and  Orchestra;  an  Opera  or  Melodrama^  La 
Clementina;  14  Concert  airs  and  Duets,  with 
Orchestra.  Of  the  vocal  works  the  Stabat  Mater 
alone  is  published  (Paris,  Sieber,  op.  61). 

There  are  also  many  other  pieces  which  are 
either  spurious  or  mere  arrangements  by  Boooherini 
of  his  own  works.  See  '  Notioe  sur  la  vie  et  les 
ouvrages  de  Luigi  Boccherini,  suivie  dn  catalogue 
raisonn^  de  toutes  ses  oeuvres,  tant  public 
qu*in^dites,  par  L.  Picquot/  8vo.  Paris,  Philipp, 
1851,  with  two  portraits.  (Printed  at  Bar  le 
due.)  [C.  P.  P.] 

BOCHSA,  RoBKBT  Nicolas  Crablbs,  com- 
poser and  eminent  harpist,  bom  at  Montm^ 
1 780,  was  the  son  of  Karl  Bochsa,  a  flute  and 
clannet-player.  He  played  the  piano  and  flute 
in  public  at  an  early  age,  and  composed  airs  de 
ballet  for  the  theatre  while  yet  a  child.  Before 
he  was  sixteen  his  opera  'Trajan*  was  prodnoed 
at  Lyons  in  honour  of  the  Emperor^s  visit.  His 
family  having  removed  to  Bourdeauz  he  became 
a  pupil  of  ¥nxa  Beck,  under  whom  he  wrote 
a  ballet,  and  an  oratorio,  'Le  D^uge  Universel.* 
In  1806  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris 
as  a  pupil  first  of  Catel  and  then  of  M&ul.  He 
studied  the  harp  under  Nadermann  and  Marin, 
but  soon  formed  a  style  of  his  own.  He  was 
continually  discovering  new  effects,  even  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  and  may  fiurly  be  said  to  have 
revolutionised  harp-playing.  In  1813  he  was 
appointed  harpist  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
three  years  later  to  Louis  XVIII  and  the  Duo 
de  Berri.  Eight  operas  from  his  pen  were 
performed  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  between  181 5 
and  1816.  He  composed  a  requiem  to  the 
memory  of  Louis  XVI,  which  was  performed 
with  great  solemnity  in  Jan.  18 16,  but  a  year 
later  he  was  detected  in  extensive  forgeries,  and 
fled  from  France  never  to  return.  He  was 
tried  in  his  absence,  and  condemned  to  is  years 
imprisonment,  with  a  fine  of  4,000  francs.  He 
took  refuge  in  London,  where  his  fine  playing 
was  universally  admired,  and  so  popular  did  the 
harp  become  that  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  all 
the  applicants  for  lessons.  Parish -Alvars  and 
J.  B.  Chatterton  were  both  pupils  of  Bochsa. 
In  1823  he  undertook  the  joint  management, 
with  Sir  Greorge  Smart,  of  the  Lent  oratorios, 
and  in  1823  the  entire  direction  of  them.  Here 
he  produced  Stadler^s  '  Jerusalem,*  oratorios  by 
Wade  and  Sir  John  Stevenson,  and  his  own 
'Ddluge  Universel.*  On  the  institution  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Musio  Bochsa  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  harp  and  general  secretary,  but 
in  1837  was  dismissed  on  account  of  public 
attacks  upon  his  character  which  he  was  unable 
to  deny.    In  1826  he  succeeded  Coocia  as  con- 


ductor  at  the  King's  Theatre,  and  six  yon 
later  was  himself  succeeded  by  Costa.  Boaim*i 
'Comte  Ory  *  was  produced  under  his  management. 
Bochsa  gave  annual  concerts,  the  programme  of 
which  always  contained  some  striking  novelty, 
though  not  always  in  the  best  taste.  For 
instance,  at  one  of  them  Beethoven*s  '  Pastoral 
Symphony'  was  accompanied  by  acted  illustrs' 
tions.  In  1839  he  ran  away  with  the  wife  of 
Sir  Henry  Bidiop  and  undertook  a  concert  tear, 
visiting  every  country  of  Europe  (except  Francs), 
America^  and  Australia,  where  he  died  of  dropsy 
at  Sydney  in  1855.  Immediately  before  hb 
death  he  composed  a  requiem,  whLsh  was  pe^ 
formed  at  his  funeral. 

As  a  composer  Bochsa  was  too  prolifio  for  hit 
own  fome.  Some  of  his  many  compositioiii 
for  the  harp,  including  a  'Method*  for  that 
instrument,  are  still  known  to  harp-players.  Ai 
a  man  he  was  irregular  and  dissipated  to  the  last 
degree.  [M.  C.C] 

BOOKLET,  Cabl  Maria  tov,  pianoforte- 
player,  bom  at  Prague,  1801 ;  learned  the  piano- 
forte from  Zawora,  the  violin  fit>m  Pixis,  and 
composition  fit>m  D.  Weber.  In  i8ao  he  settled 
in  Vienna  as  first  violin  in  the'Theatre  *  an  dcr 
Wien,*  but  shortly  after  resigned  the  violin  and 
gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  piano.  Beethoron 
took  much  interest  in  him,  and  at  diffierent  timsi 
wrote  him  three  letters  of  recommendation  (Nohl, 
'  Beethovens  Briefe,*  Nos.  1 75, 1 76, 3 24).  He  was 
very  intimate  with  Franz  Schubert,  whose  piano 
compositions  he  was  the  first  to  bring  into  puUie 
notice,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  romantic  attach- 
ment. His  great  object  in  performance  was  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  composition.  Meeting  with 
great  success  as  a  teacher  he  gradually  withdrew 
himself  from  all  public  appearance ;  but  in  1866, 
after  a  long  interval,  appeared  once  more  to 
introduce  his  son  Heiitbich  to  notice.       [F.  6.] 

BOCKSHORN,  Samuel,  bom  1629,  wm 
originally  director  of  the  musio  at  the  Drei- 
faltigkeits  Church  in  Pressburg,  and  in  1657 
Capellmeister  to  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  m 
Stuttgart  Diednot  later  than  1669.  Amongst 
other  compositions  may  be  named  a  dnunstie 
cantata  'Raptus  Proserpinse,'  1662.  Hisworb 
were  largely  published,  and  even  as  late  as  1708 
a  new  edition  of  his  Sonatas,  Cappricci,  AUe- 
mandes,  etc.,  was  published  in  Vienna.     [F.  G.] 

BODE,  JoHANK  JoAOHiM  Ch&istoph,  boni  st 
Barum  in  Brunswick  1730.  He  had  a  strange 
and  varied  life  as  bassoon  and  oboe-player,  com- 
poser, newspaper  editor  ('  Hamburger  Cone- 
spondent'),  printer  (Lessing^s  '  Hambuxgiscbe 
Dramaturgic  ),  and  translator  (Burners '  Present 
SUteofMusio  in  Germany.*)  He  died  at  Weimir 
Dec.  13,  1793.  [M.C.a] 

BODEKSCHATZ,  Erhabs,  bom  at  lichtea- 
beig  in  the  Erzgebirge  about  1570,  studied 
theology  and  music  at  Leipsic,  in  1600  becams 
Cantor  at  Schulpforta,  in  1603  Pastor  at  Be- 
hausen,  and  in  1608  Pastor  at  Gross-OsteriiauMO, 
near  Querfrirt,  where  he  died  in  1638.  Bo- 
denschatz's  Magnificat  (1599)  *°^  ^  'General 
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ham*  show  bun  to  liaye  been  an  able  oon- 
trapuniut;  bat  bis  real  value  arises  from  the 
collections  of  music  which  he  brought  out — 
'Paalterinm  Davidis,'  4  toc.  (Leipsic»  1605); 
'Florilegiam  hymnorom,*  4  too.  (Leipsic,  1606) ; 
'HannoniA  angelica,*  a  collection  of  Luther's 
hymns  (1608);  *  Bicinia  XC*  (1615);  and 
eqiecially  'Florilegium  Portenae/  in  2  parts. 
Of  Part  X  the  first  edition  was  printed  by  Lam* 
befg  of  Leipsic  in  1603,  and  contains  89  motets — 
increased  in  the  and  edition  (1618)  to  lao. 
Part  a  appeared  in  1621,  and  contained  150 
motets,  liiere  is  no  score  of  the  work.  It  was 
published,  like  our  own  'Barnard/  in  separate 
parts,  small  4to — 8  of  the  first  Part,  and  9  of  the 
second — including  in  the  latter  case  a  Basso  con- 
tinno  part.  A  copy  of  the  work  is  in  the  British 
Museum.    Its  contents  are  as  follows  :— 
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Hk  Buivo  propera.  U.  Piaetorios. 

St. 
OS.  Qoaoi  palchia  m,     Bodona- 

ehatz.   St. 
SOl  Trktb  ott  aniUL    Oriaodm. 

St. 
6L  AdorannH  to.    Gall  at.   S  t. 
82.  Flllao  Joranlom.   Gallut.  8  t. 
eSL  DoodIdiu  JetiM,    Galliu.   8  t. 
M.  Booo  qoomodo.   tiallus.   4  t. 
m.  Allelnla.   Gallna.   8  t. 
81  TuleruDt  DomlDUiB.       Maa* 
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St. 
84.  Tani  DomlnL   Oanoi.   8  t. 
Mk  Praatar  ronim.  Calvbinii.  St. 
81  Von  lllmal  boeh.    OalTiatns. 

«T. 

87.  Frent  anoh.   CalTlshM   8  t. 
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utriuiL    7  T. 
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7t. 
87.  Lobe  den  Harm.   Anon.   8  t. 
8^  Leravi  oenloa.    Anon.   8  t. 
sa  Lobe  den  Berm.     Baitman. 

St. 
4a  Moribaa  Inaanetla.    Annn.  8  t. 
4L  Nun  lob  main.   C.  T.  Wattiaer 

St. 
4a  Non  eat  bonam.   V .  Roth.  8  t. 
4S.  Obaeero  Toa  ftraTraa.   6.  Gallua. 

8t. 
44.  PopuU  omnea.  1L  Roth.   R  t. 
49b  Pater  peceaTl.  J.  B.  Pluaellua. 

8t. 

48.  Quemailmodnm  deaUerat.    L. 
Balbos.    St. 

47.  Qtierlte  primum.  ZaagtUL  St. 

48.  Qoam  dilecta.  A.  Patartna.  St. 

49.  Quam  In  ooelo.  M.  Fvanck.  St. 
no.  Qui  habitat  in.  Yiadana.  8t. 
ftl.  81  quia  dlliait  me.  B.  B<ith.  8t. 
82.  Burge  properk  M.  Both.  8  t. 
sa  Bi  bona auaoeplmtu.  L.Haaiar. 

•  a 


sa 

07. 
88. 

sa 
8a 

SL 


sa 

88. 
87. 

sa 

sa 

7a 

7L 
71. 

ia 

74 

7a 
IK 

77. 

7a 
7a 
sa 

SL 

sa 
sa 

84. 

sa 

8L 
87. 


sa 

SL 

sa 
sa 

94. 

oa 
sa 

87. 


88. 

loa 

101. 

loa 


SanctlScaTlt  Donlaiia.  CSr* 

bach.   St. 
Tribularar.  ai.  K  Leonloa.  8  t. 
Snper  flumbia  Babyloalk   A. 

SaTeCta.   8t. 
Slacuero.attulgiir.  Viadana. 

8t. 
TMapnloaea.  IbBalbm.  8t. 
Veiiila  hortum.  C.  Vbioentiua. 

St. 
Venilnhortoaa.  M.Both.  8t. 
Venite  ad  me  omnea.    V.  Ber- 

tboloalna.   St. 
Unaer  Leben.  a  OalTMiia.  8t. 
Ich  daake  Dlr.  Z.  Bodenacbata. 

St. 
ZIonapricbt.  aOalTialoa.  St. 
Oremoa  praeoeptia.  0.  J.  Wal- 

liaer.  8  T. 
Jubilate  Deow  J.GabrieL  8t. 
Jubllatak   IbMarentlna.   St. 
Cibaritnoa.    J.  Belloa.    St. 
In  t«  Domlne  aperaTL   Pallar 

Ticlnua.    8  t. 
Cauite  tnba  In  Slon.   B.  Pallar 

Tidnut.   St. 
Boaanna  bi  eicelala.   F,  Weto- 

aoiisee.   8  t. 
Jerusalem  ganda.    C.  Deman- 

tliia.   8  T. 
Alleluia  Cantata.  J.L.Baalar. 

8t. 
Angelnaadpaitoiea.  N.  ZanSi 

6t. 
Bodte  Christna.  L.  Palbni.  7  t. 
HodleChriatua.  C.  Erharh.  8  f. 
Quern  Tidiatia.  F.Oacuiatuik.  8t. 
burgite  paatoraa.  Bianciardua. 

St. 
ClarltaaDomhil,  0.  Vbioentiua, 

8t. 
Jam  plamnia.   0.  Demantina. 

St. 
Quid  condnnnt.   F.  Blanclai^ 

dua.   6t. 
Oacnietur  ma.   V.  Bertbola* 
alua.   7  T. 
Gloria  tibl  Domlna.    0.  Vtn- 

rentlua.   8  t. 
Sit  noman  Domini.   Boraania. 

St. 
Stellam  qnam  Tiderant.  P.  da 

Bonte.   7  t. 
Nunc  dimlttia.  B.Stabllls.  St. 
Benez  puerum.     Valcampua. 

St. 
Plaudat  none  organla.  I>.Bal* 

bua.   t^.  T. 
Beataea.   Steffluilnna.   7t. 
Eroetnpttlchraea.  A.Bonania 

St. 
Angelua  Domini  nuntlaTit.  N. 

Parma.   8  t. 
Atc  rex.   F.  Blaadardna.  8  t. 
0  DomiueJeau.    L.  Leonliu. 

St. 
TrMlaeatanlma.  Agauarin*. 

8t. 
Poiiam  InimldtlaaL   M.  Roth. 

St. 
ChrMna  reanrgena.    Steflant- 

nuv    8  T. 
Alleluia  mrraxtt.     H.  BaUI- 

onuti    6  T. 
Quemquaerla.  Orph*  Vecchna. 

St. 
Kxpuffate  Totna.  CBuH.  St. 
Cognnrerunt  diadpnlL  L.  Co* 

lalluk  St. 
Burglte  popnll.    B.  Vecchoa^ 

«T. 

Tulrnint  Domlnom.     A.  Bac 
Tatta.  St. 
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MB.  Anidtti  Domini  dasoaodlt.  L. 

LmooIiu.   8  T« 
3M.  Allelaia.   H.  Steoodiit.   8  r. 
JOB.  Slniet  dem  Bens.    K.  Both. 

8t. 
108.  Maria  MacdmleiUL   Aooo.  8r. 


1S8.  FDlthomo.  KFrMtorfani  6v. 
I'A  Tu  a  Petnu.  M.  Fnnek.  8t. 
isa  Petre,  amu  no?   I*  LooDhu. 

8r. 
ISL  Andirl  Tooem  de  eoalo.     J. 
BelluB.   6t. 
ADon.   8  ▼.  132.  Factom  est  praelhim.  J.  T. 
Paoeniu. 

L.BaI- 


C. 


107.  Dam  rax  gloriac 

108.  Kzunat  Deal,    A.  Paoenu*.  Triblolat.   8  v. 

8  T.  ISS.  Pactum  ett  pradlaa. 

108.  Ezlvlapatra,  F.  B.  Dnldnoi.  bus.   8t. 

8  7.  134.  Factum    eat   ■llentlnm. 

lia  Jam  noD  dleun.    F.  GabrieL  Porta.    8  t. 

8  T.  im.  VeDit  HIcbaeL    Aooo.    8  t. 

111.  OTirioGainaal.  J.Croee.  8r.  131  Cantabant  lUMtL   &  Beshu. 
lis.  In  nooilne  Jesu.    BteflSmlnus.  8  r. 

8  T.  1S7,  HI  sunt,  qui  T«a«nint.   H.  Sta- 

lls. Bodle  oomplati  rant.   L.  Yal-  bllix.   8  t. 

campus.   8  r.  ia&  Bio  est  vers.  A.  Aganajios. 

114.  Bodle  oompletl  sont.  O.  Cata-  8  v. 

lanna   8t.  U8i  Sanctis  Apoetolia,  O.  Zachlni. 

11&  Dom  complerantur.    Flillavi-  7  ▼. 

cinai.   8  T.  1401  AadM  Toeem  Angelonm.   L. 

]18.  YeniSaneteSplrttaa.   B.  Zan-  Leonlua.   8  7. 

glaa.   8  T.  141.  Gaodent  la  eoeUs.    DemaD> 

117.  IntonuU  de  ooelo.  Alehlnser.  tlos.   8  ▼. 

6  T.  142.  latl  sunt  Trinmphatorei.    C. 

118.  Inrocamos  te.    Anon.   8  t.  Berlin  vel  Demantlus.    t.  8. 

119.  Duo  Seraphim.  F.Croatiav8T.  143b  Bzultemui  Domino.   B.  Bac- 

120.  O  altitndo.   F.  OsculatuSi  8r.  nius.    Rr. 

121.  Te  Deum  patrom.      C  Val- 144.  Laudate  Domlnom,  H.  Feri- 

eampas.   8  v.  nus.   7t. 

1S2.  Tree  sunt,  qui.    A.  rMeUus.  14B  Jubilate  Deob   B.  TUkYklnat. 

8  T.  8  ». 

IS.  Tlbllaiii,UblBlorla.   Anerlns.  148,  KzultaTlt  cor  menm.   N.  Par- 

8t.  I  ma.    8t. 

194.  Te  Deam  patrem.   Y.  Bertho-  147.  Kxnitate  Deo.  A  Saretta.  8t. 

luslui.   8  T.  148.  Vespere  aatem  SabbatbL  Anon. 

12&  Pner,  qnl  natnseit   C  Yal-  8t. 

campus.   8  r.  lUk  Laudate  nonm  DoaitnL     J. 

128.  Pa«r.  qai  natus  eit.  H.  Prae-j  GabrieL   8  t. 

tortus.   8t.  ISO.  Laudate  DomlQom.  J.Oroee. 

lit.  Et  ta  paer.  C.  Ylnoentlos.  8  t.  I  8  r. 

[G.] 

BOEHM,  migraniBt  at  Wehlan  in  East  Prussia 

about  1770,  one  of  the  latest  composers  whose 

chorales  are  included  in  the  choral-books.  [F.  6.] 

BOEHM,  Elizabbth,  singer,  bom  at  Riga 
T  756,  made  her  first  appearance  1 785 ;  after- 
wsuxIb  married  the  tenor  Cartellieri  at  Strelitz, 
from  whom  she  separated,  and  married  again 
Boehm  the  actor,  under  whose  name  she  beoune 
one  of  the  most  faYourite  actresses  of  the  Berlin 
national  theatre.  She  was  the  first  to  play  Donna 
Elvira  in  Berlin  (1790).    She  died  1797.  [F.  G.] 

BOEHM,  HsiirRiCH,  bom  1836  at  Blasria  in 
Bohemia,  where  his  father  was  leader  of  the 
choir  and  composer  of  the  opera  of  'Krathonos* 
(Riibezahl).  Heinrich  himself  has  composed  35 
operas  and  operettas  in  Bohemian,  and  his  name  is 
well  known  on  the  stage  of  that  country.  [F.  G.] 

BOEHM,  Joseph,  a  Yiolinist  of  repute,  bom 
at  Pesth  in  1 798.  He  was  a  pupil  first  of  his 
father,  and  then  of  Rode,  who  took  a  lively 
interest  in  his  talent.  After  having  played  witi^ 
much  success  at  Vienna  in  181 5  he  travelled  for 
several  years  in  Italy,  giving  concerts  in  most  of 
the  principal  towns.  On  his  return  to  Vienna 
in  1 819  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  violin 
at  the  Conservatorium,  which  post  he  occupied 
till  1848,  In  1 8a  I  he  became  a  member  of  the 
imperial  band,  and  retired  in  1868.  From  1823 
to  1825  he  travelled  in  Germany  and  France, 
earning  applause  everywhere  for  the  soundness 
of  his  tone,  his  irreproachable  technique,  and  his 
healthy  musical  style.  But  it  is  as  a  teacher 
that  Boehm*s  name  has  won  a  permanent  place 
in  the  history  of  modem  violin-playing.  For  50 
years  he  resided  at  Vienna — (where  he  died, 
March  33,  i876)'deYoting  his  powers  to  the  in- 
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■traction  of  his  numerous  pupils,  aaaong  whooft 
it  will  suffice  to  name  Ernst^  Joachim,  L.  Stnue, 
Helmesbexiger,  and  Singer.  In  fibct  all  th« 
excellent  violinists  who  during  the  last  thirty 
years  have  come  from  Vienna  were  pupils  either 
of  Boehm  or  Mayseder,  or  both.  These  two 
masters  appear  to  have  supplemented  each  other 
by  the  different  bent  of  their  talents :  Mayseder 
ezceUing  chiefly  by  brilliant  techniqne,  while 
breadth  of  tone  and  thorough  musical  style  wore 
theprominent  features  of  Boehm*s  playing. 

He  has  published  a  number  of  oompositiooi 
for  the  violin,  polonaises,  variations,  a  concertino, 
also  a  string-quartet,  which  however  are  of  no 
importance,  [P.  D.] 

BOEHM,  Theobald,  a  flute-player  of  ^s- 
tinction,  and  Kammer-muaicus  at  Munich,  bom 
about  the  commencement  of  the  present  oentaiy. 
Besides  composing  many  brilliant  works  for  his 
instrument,  he  introduced  several  notable  in>> 
provements  in  its  mechanism ;  especially  a  new 
fingering  which  bears  his  name,  and  was  in* 
tn^uced  in  London  about  the  year  1834.  It  hat 
been  found  applicable  also  to  the  oboe  and  bassoon, 
and  has  been  adapted  by  Kloai  to  the  darineA, 
though  with  less  suooesi  than  in  the  other  casea^ 
owing  to  the  foundation  of  the  latter  scale  on  the 
interval  of  a  twelfth. 

Its  principal  peculiarity  is  the  aToidanoe  of 
what  are  termed  '  cross-fingered*  notes ;  vis.  those 
which  are  produced  by  closing  a  hole  below  that 
through  which  the  instrument  is  q>eaking.  Fur 
this  purpose  the  semitone  is  obtained  by  pressing 
down  the  middle  finger  of  either  hand,  and  the 
corresponding  whole  tone,  by  doing  the  same  with 
the  forefinger.  A  large  numbw  of  duplicate 
fingerings  is  also  introduced,  which  focilitate  pass- 
ages previously  impracticable.  On  the  flute  the 
system  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  different  keys 
more  on  a  level  as  regards  difficudty :  £  major, 
for  instance,  which  on  the  old  eightk^ed  install- 
ment was  fiUse,  uneven  in  tone,  and  mechanically 
difficult,  is  materially  simplified.  On  the  other 
hand  it  to  a  certain  extent  alters  the  quality  of 
the  tone,  making  it  coarser  and  less  characteristic. 
It  also  complicates  the  mechanism,  rendering  the 
instrument  heavier,  and  more  liable  to  leakage. 

Boehra's  method  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  flute-players  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Eloee^s  modification  applied  to  the  clarinet  is 
used  in  France  for  military  bands;  many  of 
Bdhm*8  contrivances  are  incorporated  in  the 
oboes  of  M.  Barret  as  made  by  Triebert  of  Paris, 
and  are  figured  under  the  heading  CoR  Axgmis. 
Bassoons  on  this  system  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with.    [See  Fldtb  ;  Gordon.]  [W.H.S.] 

BOESENDORFER,  LuDWio,  a  pianoibrte« 
maker  in  Vienna,  Ignaz  Bosendorfer  founded 
the  firm  in  1828.  His  son  Ludwig  succeeded  him 
in  1859,  and  soon  abandoning  the  cheaper  build 
and  mechanism  identified  wiui  Vienna,  that  had 
influenced  the  technique  of  the  Viennese  school 
of  pianists  from  the  days  of  Mozart,  adopted 
moaem  notions  of  tension  and  framing  ana  an 
action  of  his  own,  grafting  English  prindpkft 
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UponVMniieie.  By  theie  cliaoges  he  has 
hu  instnimentfl  to  a  place  beside  thoee  of  other 
acknowledged  Ifiading  pianoforte-makera  in  Aus- 
tria  and  Germany.  [A,  J.  H.] 

B0ES3ET,  AivTonnB.  bom  about  1585,  died 
1^3,  'oonaeiller  du  roi*  and  *  sorintendant  de  la 
monqne  dee  chambieB  du  roi  et  de  la  reine* 
under  Lonia  XIII ;  compoeer  of  court  ballets, 
24  in  number,  and  ten  books  of  airs  in  four  and 
fire  part%  which  attained  immense  popularity  in 
their  day.  An  Kngtish  translation  of  the  first 
book  of  his  airs  appeared  with  the  title  '  Court 
Ajim  with  their  Ditties  Englished*  (London, 
1D39).  He  was  snoceeded  in  his  posts  and  titles 
St  the  court  of  Ixmis  XTV  by  his  son  Jean 
Baftisti,  bom  161  a,  died  1685,  '^^  ^^  ^  i^^7* 
bj  his  eon  Clauds  Jsan  Baptiste,  bom  about 
1636,  who  composed,  in  addition  to  ballets  for 
the  oonrt, »  seriee  of  duets  called  'fVuits  d'Au- 
tomne'  (Paris,  1684).  [M.  C.  C] 

BOHEMIAN  GIRL,  THE,  a  grand  opera  in 
three  acts;  the  libretto  adapted  by  Bunn  from 
Fanny  Ellsler's  ballet  of  'The  Gipsy'  (not  the 
<6itana');  the  music  by  Balfe.  Plrodoced  at 
nrmy  Lane  Nor.  27, 1843,  also  at  Her  Majesty*s 
Feb.  6,  58,  as  'La  Zingara*  (Piccdomini  as 
Arline) ;  and  in  December,  69,  at  the  TheAtre 
Ljiique^  Paris,  as  *La  Boh^mienne^'  with 
additions  by  the  composer. 

BOHRER,  the  name  of  a  family  of  musicians, 
(i)  Caspar,  bom  1744  at  Ma»]wiw>  twiimwter 
ia  the  eoosi  Ih—rl,  and  remarkable  performer 
so  file  double-bass;  called  to  Munich  in  1778, 
sad  died  there  Nov.  4,  1809.  (a)  His  son  and 
papil  Abtov,  bom  at  Munich,  1783,  learned 
the  Tiolin  fircon  Kreutzer,  and  composition  from 
Winter  and  Danzi,  and  became  Tiolin-player  in 
thecouit  orchestra  at  Munich.  With  his  brother 
Max  (bom  1785)  he  undertook  in  1810  an  ex- 
teosiTe  tour,  ending  in  Russia,  where  they  narrowly 
escaped  transportation  to  Siberia  as  employ^  of 
the  King  of  BaTaria,  Napoleon's  ally.  In  1 823 
the  brothers  were  appdnted  to  the  royal  orches- 
tra in  Berlin,  but  quarrelling  with  Spontini 
lost  their  posts.  Anton  then  resided  in  Paris 
tiU  1834,  when  he  was  made  Conoertmeister  at 
Hanover.  Max  obtained  a  similar  position  at 
8tattgart.  Tlie  brothers  married  two  sisters 
of  Ferdinand  David  and  of  Madame  Dulcken. 
Anton*s  daughter,  Sophib,  a  girl  of  much  promise 
as  a  piano-player,  died  in  1849  at  Petersburg, 
•ged  ai.  [F.  G.] 

BOIELDIEIT,  FBAV9018  Adbien,^  was  bom 
I^eoember  16  (not  15),  1775,  at  Rouen,  where 
his  &thcr  held  the  position  of  secretary  to  Arch- 
biiihop  Larochefoucauld.  His  mother  kept  a 
iniUiner*s  shop  in  the  same  city.  The  union 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  happy  one.  We 
blow  at  least  that  during  the  Revolution  the 
^er  Boieldieu  availed  lumself  of  the  law  of 
divoroe  passed  at  that  time  to  separate  from 
his  first  wife  and  contract  a  second  marriage. 

I  An  Important  work  by  A.  PM«ln.  'BoleldlCQ :  n  via,  m  onnrrH, 
nn  cMirttw,  m  ounwpoiidMiw.'  pabUabed  in  U7B>  ha*  thrown  n«w 
IWttoathteoatpuMi'teMwer.MidcorrBctadaMaywioBwwiittetwnanli 
«M»  W  f Mi  Md  oUmt  likvaplMn. 


Domestic  dissensions  were  perhaps  the  reason 
why  our  composer,  when  his  talent  for  music 
be^^  to  show  itself,  exchanged  the  house  of  hia 
parents  for  that  of  his  master,  the  organist  of 
the  cathedral,  Broche,  who,  although  an  excellent 
musician  and  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Padre  Mar- 
tini,  was  known  as  a  drunkard,  and  occasionally 
treated  Boieldieu  with  brutality.  On  one  occa- 
sion, it  is  said,  the  boy  had  stained  one  of  hia 
master's  books  with  ink,  and  in  order  to  evade 
the  cruel  punishment  in  store  for  him  escaped 
from  Broche*s  house  and  went  on  foot  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  found  after  much  trouble  by  his 
family.  Whether  he  returned  to  Broche  seems 
uncertain.  Neither  are  we  informed  of  any 
other  master  to  whom  the  composer  owed  the 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  his  art.  This  know- 
ledge, however  acquired,  was  put  to  the  test 
for  the  first  time  in  1793,  when  an  opera  by 
Boieldieu,  called  'La  fille  ooopable*  (words  by 
his  &ther)  was  performed  at  Rouen  with  con- 
sideraUe  success.  It  has  hitherto  been  believed 
that  Boieldieu  left  Rouen  for  Paris  immediately, 
or  at  least  very  soon  after,  this  first  attempt^ 
This  however  must  be  a  mistake,  unless  we 
accept  the  improbable  conjecture  of  a  second 
temporary  sojourn  in  the  capital.  Certain  it  is 
that  Boieldieu  was  again  in  Rouen  October  a8, 
1795,  when  another  opera  by  him,  'Rosalie  et 
Myrza»*  was  performed  ai  tiia  thaaisR  «€.  tk«fc« 
flilgpt.  TW  saMes*  of  tiiis  second  venture  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  brilliant,  to  judge  at  least 
by  the  *  Journal  de  Rouen,*  which  after  briefly 
noticing  the  book  observes  silence  with  regard 
to  the  music.  Many  of  Boieldieu*s  charming 
ballads  and  chansons  owe  their  origin  to  this 
period,  and  added  considerably  to  the  local  repu- 
tation of  the  young  composer.  Much  pecuniary 
advantage  he  does  not  seem  to  have  derived 
from  them,  for  Oxshet,  the  Paris  publisher  of 
these  minor  compositions,  told  F^tis  that  Boiel- 
dieu was  glad  to  part  with  the  copyright  for  the 
moderate  remuneration  of  twelve  francs  apiece. 
Soon  after  the  appearance  of  his  second  opera 
Boieldieu  left  Rouen  for  good.  Ambition  and 
the  consciousness  of  power  caused  him  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  native 
dty,  particularly  after  the  plan  (advocated  by 
him  in  an  artide  in  the  'Journal  de  Rouen,' 
entitled  '  Reflexions  patriotiques  sur  I'utilit^  de 
r^tude  de  la  musique  )  of  starting  a  music  school 
on  the  model  of  the  newly-founded  Conservatoire 
had  fiuled. 

To  Paris  therefore  Boieldieu  went  for  a  second 
time,  with  an  introduction  from  Garat  the  singer 
to  Jadin  (a  descendant  of  the  well-known  Belgian 
family  of  musicians),  at  whose  house  he  found 
a  hospitable  reception,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  leading  composers  of  the  day,  Cherubinl 
amongst  the  number.  Boieldieu  made  his  d^ut 
as  an  operatic  composer  in  the  capital  with  the 
'Famille  Suisse,'  which  was  performed  at  the 
Th^&tre  Feydeau  in  1 797,  and  had  a  run  of  thirty 
nights  alternately  with  Cherubini's  '  Med^.' 
OUier  operas  followed  in  rapid  succession,  amongst 
which  we  mention  *  Zon^e  et  Zulnai^*  (written 
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before  1796,  bat  not  performed  till  IJ^V),  'Lft 
Dot  de  Sozette*  (same  year),  '  Beniowski '  (after 
a  drama  by  Kotzebue ;  perfonned  in  1800  at  the 
Theatre  Favart),  and  *Le  Galife  de  Bagdad* 
(perfonned  in  September  of  the  same  year  with 
enonnous  suooeBs).  To  these  operatic  works 
oaght  to  be  added  some  pieces  of  chamber  masic, 
wMch  we  mention  less  for  their  inlrinsic  value 
than  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  They  are, 
aooording  to  Fetis,  a  concerto  and  six  sonatas  for 
pianoforte,  a  ooncerto  for  harp,  a  duo  for  harp 
and  pianofbrte,  and  three  trios  for  pianoforte, 
harp,  and  violoncello.  To  the  success  of  these 
minor  compositions  Boieldieu  owed  his  appoint- 
ment as  professor  of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Con- 
servatoire in  1800.  With  the  same  year  we  may 
dose  the  first  period  of  Boieldleu's  artistic  career. 
The  'Calife  de  Bagdad'  is  the  last  and  highest 
effort  of  this  period.  If  Boieldieu  had  died  after 
finishing  it  he  would  be  remembered  as  a  charm- 
ing composer  of  pretty  tunes  cleverly  hannonised 
and  tolerably  instrumented,  in  short  as  an  average 
member  of  that  French  school  of  dramatic  music 
of  which  he  is  now  the  acknowledged  leader. 
Boieldieu*8  first  manner  is  chiefly  characterised 
by  an  absence  of  style — of  individual  style  at 
least.  like  most  men  of  great  creative  power 
and  of  autodidactic  training,  like  Wagner  ror  in- 
stance, Boieldieu  b^;an  by  unconsciously  adopt- 
ing, and  reproducing  with  great  vigour,  iJbe  pecu- 
liarities of  other  composers.  But  every  new 
advance  of  technical  ability  implied  with  him  a 
commensurate  step  towards  original  conception, 
and  his  perfect  mastery  of  the  technical  resources 
of  his  art  coincided  with  the  fullest  growth  of  his 
genius.  During  this  earlier  period  matter  and 
manner  were  as  yet  equally  far  from  maturity. 
This  want  of  fonual  certainty  was  felt  by  the 
composer  himself,  if  we  may  believe  a  story  told 
by  Fetis,  which,  although  somewhat  doubtful  on 
chronological  groimds,  is  at  any  rate  pUusibly 
invented.  He  relates  that,  during  the  composition 
of  the  'Calif  of  Bagdad,'  Boieldieu  used  to  submit 
eveiy  new  piece  as  he  wrote  it  to  the  criticism 
of  his  pupils  at  the  Conservatoire.  When,  as 
happened  finequently,  these  young  purists  took 
exception  at  their  master's  harmonic  peccadilloes, 
the  case  was  referred  to  M^hul,  to  whose  decision, 
favourable  or  un&vourable,  Boieldieu  meekly  sub- 
mitted. Considering  that  at  the  time  Boieldieu 
was  already  a  successful  composer  of  established 
reputation,  his  modesty  cannot  be  praised  too 
highly.  But  such  diffidence  in  his  own  judgment 
is  incompatible  with  the  consciousness  of  perfect 
formal  mastership. 

After  one  of  the  successful  performances  of  the 
^GaUfe'  Cherubini  accosted  ^e  eUted  composer 
in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre  with  the  words 
*  Malhenreux !  are  you  not  ashamed  of  such  un- 
deserved success  f  Boieldieu's  answer  to  this 
brusque  admonition  was  a  request  for  further 
musical  instruction,  a  request  immediately  granted 
by  Cherubini,  and  leading  to  a  severe  course  of 
contrapuntal  training  under  the  great  Italian 
roaster.  The  anecdote  rests  on  gwxl  evidence, 
and  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  chaiactera  of 
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the 'two  men.  Fetis  strongly  denies  die  iuA  ci 
Boieldieu  having  received  any  kind  of  inscructiou 
or  even  advice  from  Cherubini^-on  what  groondi 
it  is  not  easy  to  perceive.  Intrinsic  evideiKse  goes 
far  to  confirm  the  story.  For  after  the  '  Calif  of 
Bagdad'  Boieldieu  did  not  produce  another  open 
for  three  years,  and  the  first  wotk  brought  out  by 
him  after  this  interval  shows  an  enonnous  pro- 
gress upon  the  compositions  of  his  earlier  period. 
This  work,  called  'Ma  tante  Aurore,'  was  first 
performed  at  the  Th^tre  Feydeau  Januszy 
1803,  and  met  with  great  success.  In  June  of 
the  same  year  the  composer  left  Fmuse  for  St. 
Petersburg.  His  reasons  for  this  s<Mnewbat  snd> 
den  step  have  been  stated  in  various  wayj. 
Russia  at  that  time  was  the  El  Dondo  of  French 
artist^,  and  several  of  Boieldieu's  friends  had 
already  found  lucrative  employment  in  the  Em- 
peror's service.  But  Boieldieu  left  Paris  without 
any  engagement  or  even  invitation  from  th) 
Russian  court,  and  oaly  on  his  readiing  the 
Russian  frontier  was  agreeably  surprised  by  bis 
appointment  as  conductor  of  the  Imperial  Opera, 
with  a  liberal  salary.  It  is  vety  improbable  that 
he  should  have  abandoned  his  dumoes  of  further 
success  in  France,  together  with  his  professorship 
at  the  Conservatoire,  without  some  cause  suffid^t 
to  make  change  at  any  price  desirable.  Do- 
mestic troubles  are  named  by  most  biographen 
as  this  additional  reason.  Boieldiea  had  in.  1802 
contracted  an  ill-advised  marriage  with  Qotilde 
Mafleuray,  a  dancer ;  the  union  proved  anything 
but  happy,  and  it  has  been  assuted  that  Boiel- 
dieu in  his  despair  took  to  sudden  flight.  Tliis 
anecdote  however  is  suflSciently  disproved  by  the 
fact  recently  discovered  of  his  impending  de- 
parture being  duly  announced  in  a  thea^ricsl 
journal  of  the  time.  Most  likely  domestic  mieeiy 
and  the  hope  of  fame  and  gain  oomjcnntly  drove 
the  composer  to  a  step  which,  all  things  ood- 
sidered,  one  cannot  but  deplore.  Artuticslly 
speaking  the  eight  years  spent  by  Boieldiea  in 
Russia  must  be  called  all  but  totol  eclipse.  By 
his  agreement  he  was  bound  to  compose  three 
operas  a  year,  besides  marches  for  military  bands 
the  libretti  for  the  former  to  be  found  by  the 
Emperor.  But  these  were  not  forthcoming,  sod 
Boieldieu  was  obUged  to  take  recourse  to  books 
already  set  to  music  by  other  composers.  The 
titles  of  numerous  vaudevilles  and  operas  be- 
longing to  the  Russian  period  might  be  cited, 
suc£  as  '  Rien  de  trop,*  '  La  jeune  femme  colore,* 
'Les  voitures  vers^es,*  'Aline;,  reine  de  Gol* 
conde'  (to  words  previously  set  by  Berton),  end 
'T^l^maque* ;  also  the  choral  portions  of  Radne'e 
'  Athalie.*  Only  the  three  first-mentioned  woria 
were  reproduced  by  Boieldieu  in  Paris ;  the  others 
he  assigned  to  oblivion.  '  Td^maque'  ought  to  be 
mentioned  as  containing  the  charming  air  to  the 
words  '  Quel  plaisir  d'etre  en  voyage^'  afterwards 
transferred  to  '  Jean  de  Paris.' 

In  181  r  Boieldieu  returned  to  Paiii»  whoe 
great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  meantime. 
Dalayrac  was  dead ;  M^hul  and  Cherubini,  dis- 
gusted with  the  fickleness  of  public  taste,  kept 
silence ;  Kicolo  Isouard  wa«  the  only  rival  to  bs 
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feared.     But  Boieldxen  had  not  been  forgotten 
by  hiB  old  admirera.    The  revival  of  '  Ma  tante 
Aurore'  and  the  fiivt  performance  in  Paris  of  an 
improved  version  of '  Bien  de  trop*  were  received 
witii  applanae,  which  increased  to  a  storm  of 
enthusiasm  when  in  i8ia  one  of  the  composers 
moat  charming  operas,  'Jean  de  Paris,'  saw  the 
tight.     This  is  one  of  the  two  masterpieces  on 
which   Boieldieu*s  claim  to  immortality  must 
mainly  rest.     As  regards  refined  hmnour  and 
the  gift  of  musically  delineating  a  character  in 
a  few  masterly  touches,  this  work  remains  un- 
aoxpaaaed  even  by  Boieldieu  himself;  in  abundance 
of  charming  melodies  it  is  perhaps  inferior,  and 
inferior  only,  to  the  '  Dame  Blanche.*    No  other 
prodoctioQ  of  the  IVench  school  can  rival  either 
of  the  two  in  the  sustained  development  of  the 
excellences  most  characteristic  of  that  school. 
The  Princess  of  Navarre,  the  Page,  the  Seneschal. 
are  indestructible  types  of  lov^ness,  grace,  and 
hnmour.     After  the  effort  in  'Jean  de  Paris* 
Boieildiea^s  genius  seemed  to  be  exhausted :  nearly 
fourteen  years  elapsed  before  he  showed  in  the 
'Dame  Blanche*  that  his  dormant  power  was 
capable  of  still  higher  flights.     We  will  not 
encumber  the  reader*s  memoiy  with  a  list  of 
names    belonging    to    the    intervening   period, 
which  would  have  to  remain  names  only.     Many 
of  these  operas  were  composed  in  collaboration 
with  Cherubini,  Gatel,  Isouard,  and  others ;  only 
*ljb  nouveau  seigneur  de  village*  (1813)  add 
*Le   petit   Chaperon   rouge*    (1818),  both   by 
Boieldieu  alone,  may  be  mentioned  here.     After 
the   successful   production    of  the    last-named 
opera^  Boieldieu  did  not  brincf  out  a  new  entire 
work  for  seven  years.     In  December  1825  the 
long  expected  'Dame  Blanche*  saw  the  light, 
and  was  received  with  unprecedented  applause. 
Boieldieu  modestly  ascribes  part  of  this  success 
to  the  national  reaction  against  the  Rossini- 
worship  of  the  preceding  years.    Other  temporary 
causes  have  been  cited,  but  the  first  verdict  has 
been  confirmed  by  many  subsequent  audiences. 
Up  till  June  1875  the  opera  has  been  performed 
at  one  and  the  same  theatre  1340  times,  and 
yet  its  melodies  sound  as  fresh  and  are  received 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  on  that  eventful 
nigfat  of   December   10,   182 5,  so    graphically 
described    by  Boieldieu*s  pupil  Adam.      Such 
pieces  as  the  cavatina  'Viens  gentille  dame,* 
the  song  'D*ici  vovez  ce  beau  domaine,'  or  the 
trio  at  the  end  of  the  first  act.  will  never  fail 
of  their  effect  as  long  as  the  feeling  for  true 
grace  remains. 

The  '  Dame  Blanche*  is  the  finest  work  of 
Boiddien,  and  Boieldieu  the  greatest  master 
of  the  French  school  of  comic  opera.  It  is 
therefere  difficult  to  speak  of  the  composer,  and 
of  tbe  work  most  characteristic  of  his  style,  with- 
oat  repeating  to  some  extent,  in  a  higher  key  of 
eulogy,  what  has  already  been  said  in  these 
pages  of  other  masters  of  the  same  school. 
With  Anber,  Boieldieu  shares  verve  of  dramatic 
Qtterance,  with  Adam  piquancy  of  rhythmical 
stmcture,  while  he  avoids  almost  entirely  that 
bane    of    modsm    mnsic^    the    dance-rhythm. 
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which  in  the  two  other  composers  marks  the 
beginning  pf  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  school. 
Peculiar  to  Boieldieu  is  a  certain  homely  sweet- 
ness of  melody,  which  proves  its  kinship  to 
that  source  of  all  truly  national  music,  the 
popular  song.  The  'Dame  Blanche*  might 
indeed  be  considered  as  the  artistic  continuation 
of  the  ckanaon,  in  the  same  sense  as  Weber's 
'Der  Freischfttz'  has  been  called  a  dramatised 
Volkslied.  With  regard  to  Boieldieu*s  work 
this  remark  indicates  at  the  same  time  a  strong 
development  of  what  in  a  previous  article  has 
been  described  as  the  'amalgamating  force  of 
French  art  and  culture* ;  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  subject  treated  is  Scotch. 
The  plot  is  a  compound  of  two  of  Scott*s  novels, 
the  *  Monastery'  and  'Guy  Mannering.'  Julian, 
(alias  George  Brown),  comes  to  his  paternal 
castle  unknown  to  himiself.  He  hears  the  songs 
of  his  childhood,  which  awaken  old  memories  in 
him;  but  he  seems  doomed  to  misery  and  dis- 
^pointment,  for  on  the  day  of  his  return  his 
hall  and  his  broad  acres  are  to  become  the 
property  of  a  villain,  the  un£uthful  steward  of 
his  own  family.  Here  is  a  situation  full  of 
gloom  and  sad  foreboding.  But  Scribe  and 
Boieldieu  knew  better.  Tbmr  hero  is  a  dashing 
cavalry  officer,  who  makes  love  to  eveiy  pretty 
woman  he  comes  across,  the  'White  Lady  of 
Avenel*  amongst  the  number.  Yet  nobody  who 
has  witnessed  the  impersonation  of  Geoige 
Brown  by  the  great  Roger  can  have  failed  to 
be  impressed  wiUi  the  grace  and  noble  gallantry 
of  the  character. 

The  Scotch  airs,  also,  introduced  by  Boieldieu, 
although  correctly  transcribed,  appear,  in  their 
harmonic  uid  rhythmical  treatment,  thoroughly 
French.  The  tune  of  *  Bobin  Adair,'  described 
as  'le  chant  ordinaire  de  la  tribu  d' Avenel,' 
would  perhaps  hardly  be  recognised  by  a  genuine 
North  Briton ;  but  what  it  has  lost  in  racinesa 
it  has  gained  in  sweetness. 

So  much  about  the  qualities  which  Boieldieu 
has  in  common  with  all  the  good  composecs  of 
his  school;  in  one  point  however  he  remains 
unrivalled  by  any  of  them,  viz.  in  the  masterly 
and  thoroughly  organic  structure  of  his  ensembles. 
Rousseau,  in  giving  vent  to  his  whimsical  aver- 
sion to  polyphony,  says  that  it  is  as  impossible 
to  listen  to  two  different  tunes  played  at  the 
same  time  as  to  two  persons  speaking  simul- 
taneously. True  in  a  certain  sense;  unless 
these  tunes  re  resent  at  once  unity  and  di- 
vergence — oneness,  that  is,  of  situation,  and 
diversity  of  feelings  excited  by  this  one  situation 
in  various  minds.  We  here  touch  upon  one  of 
the  deepest  problems  of  dramatic  music,  a 
problem  triumphantly  solved  in  the  second  act 
of  the  '  Dame  Blanche.'  In  the  finale  of  that 
act  we  have  a  large  ensemble  of  seven  solo  voices 
and  chorus.  All  these  comment  upon  one  and 
the  same  event  with  sentiments  as  widely 
different  as  can  well  be  imagined.  We  hear 
the  disappointed  growl  of  baffled  vice,  the 
triumph  of  loyal  attachment,  and  the  subdued 
note  of  tender  love — all  mingling  with  each 
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other  and  yet  amoged  in  sepanito  groups  of 
graphic  distinctnesB.  This  ensemble, /uid  indeed 
the  whole  auction  scene,  deserve  the  i^pellation 
'  classical '  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  remainder  of  Boieldieu's  life  is  sad  to 
relate.  He  nroduoed  another  opera,  called  '  Les 
Deux  Nuits,  in  1829,  but  it  proved  a  failure, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  dull  libretto  by  Bouilly, 
which  the  composer  had  accepted  from  good 
nature.  This  disappointment  may  have  fostered 
the  pulmonary  disease,  the  gams  of  which 
Boieldieu  had  brought  back  £rom  Russia.  In 
vain  he  sought  recovery  in  the  mild  climate  of 
Southern  France.  Pecuniary  difficulties  increased 
the  discomforts  of  his  failing  health.  The  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Op^ra  Oomiqua  and  the  expulsion 
of  Charles  X,  from  whom  he  had  received  a 
pension,  deprived  Boieldieu  of  his  chief  sources 
of  income.  At  last  M.  Thiers,  the  minister  of 
Louis  Philippe,  relieved  the  master's  anxieties 
by  a  government  pension  of  6000  francs.  Boiel- 
dieu died  October  8,  1834,  at  Jarcy,  his  country 
houset,  near  Paris.  The  troubles  of  his  last 
years  were  shared  and  softened  by  his  second 
wife,  to  whom  the  composer  was  united  in  1817 
after  a  long  and  tender  attachment.  By  her  he 
had  a  son.  Adrden,  bom  in  1816,  uid  edu- 
cated at  the  Conservatoire  under  his  father. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  oomio  operas,  some 
of  which  have  been  successfully  performed  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique  and  other  thea&es.  It  is  perhaps 
chiefly  the  burden  of  his  name  which  prevents 
him  from  taking  a  more  distinguished  position 
amongst  contemporaiy  French  composers.  At 
the  centenary  celebration  of  his  &ther*s  birth- 
day at  Rouen  a  comic  opera  by  the  younger 
Boieldieu,  called  'La  Halte  du  Roi'  was  per- 
formed with  great  success.  [F.  H.] 

BOLERO.  A  brisk  Spanish  dance  in  3-4 
time.    The  earliest  form  of  its  rhythm  was 

lirrrifLCJI 

which  later  became 

TLLLLf  I  i"LCJ  I 

while  to  the  longer  notes  of  the  aooompamm«n,t 
shorter  melody  notes  were  given,  and  vice  vertSt, 
Gradually  the  rhythm  of  the  castanets,  which 
were  used  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  dance  by 
the  dancers  themselves,  vras  introduced  into  the 
music,  which  now  assumed  this  form 
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or 
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The  bolero  usually  conslBts  of  two  chief  parts, 
each  repeated,  and  a  trio.  The  Castanet  rhythm 
above  referred  to  mostly  commences  at  least  one 
bar  before  the  melody.  Good  examples  of  the 
l»olero  may  be  found  in  M^hul*s  'Les  deux 
Aveugles,*  Weber's  'Preciosa*  (gipsy-ballet),  and 
Auber's  '  Masaniello.'  We  give  the  opening  of 
the  last  as  an  illustration 
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BOLLA,  SiGNORA,  an  Italian  prima  baf&» 
who  sang  in  London  at  the  opera  in  1 794.  She 
was  a  very  pretty  woman,  and  a '  pleasing,  genteel 
actress,*  who  with  a  better  voice  would  hsve 
been  an  excellent  singer.  She  was  very  sncoesi- 
ful  in  Paisiello*s  'Zingari,*  and  in  'Nina,'  which 
latter  she  chose  for  her  benefit,  with  spoken 
dialogue  instead  of  recitative ;  but  this  was  000- 
sidered  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the 
English  theatres,  and  after  a  few  nights  it  was 
stopped  'by  authority.'  In  1802  she  was  singiog 
at  Paris  xn  opera  buffa  with  Ijoxaiini  and 
Strinasaochi.  [J*  ^'J 


BOLOGNA. 

BOLOGNA.  The  fint  ichool  ibr  Insferuotiaii 
in  music  in  Italy  wm  founded  at  Bologna 
in  148  a  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  when  Bartolom- 
meo  Ramis  Pereja^  a  Spaniard,  was  summoned 
from  flalamanca  to  preside  over  it.  Spataro 
(so  called  becanse  he  was  by  trade  a  maker 
of  scabbards),  one  of  the  early  Italian  writers 
on  mnsBc  in  the  15th  century,  was  a  disciple 
of  Pereja. 

In  the  x6ih  and  17th  centuries  Bologna  had 
as  many  as  thirty  academies  for  the  promotion 
of  Tarious  sdenoes  and  arts.  Four  out  of  this 
number  were  musical,  not  including  that  of  the 
*GeIati'  (founded  1588)  which  comprehended 
every  sdeiioe  and  art,  and  flourished  throughout 
the  i6th  century.  One  of  its  membera,  Girolamo 
Desideri,  wrote  a  valuable  troatiso  en  music. 
The  four  are  as  follows  :— 

I.  'DeiGoncordi,'foundedini6i5.  The  arms 
chosen  by  this  institution  were — three  time- 
pieees^  a  dock,  an  hour-glasi^  and  a  dud.  Tb» 
motto — 'Tendimus  una.* 

a.  'Dei  fllomusi,' founded  in  163  a  by  Girolamo 
Giaeobbi,  a  learned  classical  composer  of  the 
Bolognose  school  and  'Maestro  di  (3apella*  of 
SanPetronia  lids  academy  was  entirely  devoted 
to  the  study  of  musical  science.  Device— a  bush 
of  reed^  with  the  motto  'Yods  dulcedine 
captant.' 

3.  '  Dd  Filaschici,'  opened  in  1633.  Device- 
David's  harp;  motto— '  Orbem  demidoet  attactu.* 
The  object  of  this  institution  was  to  inquire  into 
the  sdenoe  of  sound. 

4.  *  DdFilarmonici,' instituted  in  1675  by  Yin- 
cenao  CSanati  entirely  for  music.  Bumey,  in  his 
'Tour'  of  1775  (p.  330),  speaks  of  this  academy 
as  still  in  existence.  He  was  present  at  a  kind 
of  trial  cf  skill  amongst  the  academicians  which 
took  place  annually  in  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  in  Monte.  The  members  of  tins 
eodety  each  composed  portions  of  the  service, 
and  Bumey,  whose  opinion  of  the  performance 
was  asked,  praises  highly  the  variety  of  style 
and  masterly  compodtions  of  the  members. 
'At  this  perfotmanoe,'  he  says,  'were  present 
Mr.  Moosrt  and  Us  son,  the  litUe  German  whose 
premature  and  almost  supernatural  talents  so 
much  astonished  us  in  London  a  few  years  ago 
when  he  had  scarce  quitted  Ids  infant  state. 
He  has  been  much  admired  at  Borne  and  Naples^ 
and  has  been  honoured  with  the  order  of  the 
Speson  d'Oro  by  His  Holiness,  and  was  en- 
gaged to  compose  an  opera  at  Milan  for  the 
next  candvaL 

Orlov  ('Traits  de  Mudque,'  1833),  speaks  of 
tlie  perfbnnanoe  of  the  sixteen  hundred  members 
of  VM  philharmonic  sodety  at  Bologfna,  in  the 
cathedral  of  San  Petronio,  to  cdebrate  the  festi- 
val of  the  patron  ssint.  But  there  is  no  mention 
of  this  wodety  in  the  report  of  1866  as  to  the 
stale  of  muaioal  education  in  Italy. 

In  the  i6th  century  there  were  but  few 
pKBCtical  mnskaans  of  the  Bdognese  school, 
tlMV^  in  the  next,  owincr  to  these  mudcal 
anv<i"«^'i%  tiie  masters  of  me  cathedral  of  San 
Pebrooio  and  other  professors  of  the  dty  were 
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equal  to  those  of  the  first  dan  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe. 

The  result  of  these  sodeties  also  appears 
in  the  series  of  musical  dramas  performed  in 
Bologna  since  the  year  1600.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  public  theatre  in  this  dty  till  1680, 
when  four  operas  were  performed  there  'nd 
Teatro  Publico.'  After  this  the  mudc^  which  had 
previousl  V  been  written  by  Yenetian  masters  was 
supplied  by  members  of  the  Bolqgnese  academies. 
Among  these  were  Petronio  Franoeschdli,  who  set 
the  prologue  to  the  opera  of  '  Galigula ';  Giuseppe 
Felice  Tosi,  who  composed  ten  operas  between 
the  years  1679  and  169X ;  Giaoomo  Antonio 
Perti,  a  composer  of  dmroh  mudc,  but  also 
employed  in  operas  fbr  Bologna  and  Yenice; 
Giovanni  Pado  Odonna^  Maestro  di  (3appdla  di 
San  Petronio ;  Aldobrandini  Albergati ;  Pistocdu, 
who  founded  a  fiunous  Bolognese  sdiool  of 
singing ;  and  the  renowned  Padre  Martini. 

The  above  list  of  names  contains  only  a  few 
of  the  &mous  composers  and  practical  musidans 
which  were  formed  in  the  great  Bdognese 
sohod.  [C.  A  P.] 

BOLSETTI,  an  Italian  prime  buffo  caricato, 
who  with  his  wife,  also  a  singer,  played  prin- 
dpal  parts  in  the  comic  operas  in  iJondon  in 
1789 ;  sudi  as  Cimarosa's  '  Yillana  Rioonosduta,' 
etc.  [J.  M.] 

BOMBAEtDON,  BOMBARD,  BASS-POM- 
MER  OB  BRUMMER^  were  originally  names 
of  the  deeper  varieties  of  the  oboe  or  bassoon 
£Eimily;  the  bombardon,  or  lai^gest  instrument, 
reaching  to  contra  F.  From  these  the  name  was 
transferred  to  a  bass  reed-stop  on  the  oigan,  with 
16-foot  tone.  In  the  'Traits  de  I'Orgue'  b^  D. 
Bedos,  it  iqppears  that  the  stop  was  sometmies 
carried  down  to  3  3 -foot  F.  It  was  mainly  em- 
ployed in  aooompanying  plain-chant. 

The  name  has  more  recently  been  given  to  the 
lowest  of  the  eaxhoms.  It  is  usually  tuned  in 
E  flat,  for  the  convenience  of  military  players, 
but  a  larger  instrument  in  B  flat  is  occanonally 
employed.  There  are  two  forms  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  the  one  like  the  euphonium  in  shape,  but 
larger ;  the  other  droular,  passing  over  the  per- 
former^s  shoulder,  and  with  the  ImU  directed  for^ 
wards.  The  fundamental  note  of  the  first  is  the 
E  flat  of  the  16-foot  octave ;  that  of  the  second 
the  B  flat  in  the  33-foot  scale.  [W.  H.  S.] 

BOMTEMPO,  Jolo  Doimroos,  important 
Portuguese  muddan  and  composer,  bom  1775 
(not  1 781)  at  Lisbon,  settled  in  Paris  1795, 
vidted  London,  returned  to  Paris,  and  finally 
went  back  to  Lisbon  in  1830  and  became  head 
of  Ihe  Conservatoire.  As  instructor  of  the 
royal  fisunily  he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  Christ,  and  chief  director  of  the  court  band. 
He  died  Aug.  13, 184a.  Amongst  Ids  works  the 
following  deserve  mention — Yari^Ses  sobre  o 
fismdango ;  '  Messe  de  Requiem  h  la  m^moire  de 
CamoeuM*;  Responsorii  for  Queen  Carlotta  Joa- 
quina  (183a);  Missa  solenne  for  the  promulgi^ 
tion  of  the  Cionstitution  (1831) ;  Requiems  for 
Maria  I.  and  Pedro  lY.;  Methodo  de  Piano 
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(London,  1816)  ;  Aleesandro  nell  Indie,  open 
■eria.  His  style  is  dear  and  dignified,  obviously 
formed  on  Handel  and  Haydn.  [F.  G.] 

BOND,  Hugh,  appointed  lay-vicar  of  Exeter 
Cathedral  in  1762,  was  also  organist  of  the 
church  of  St.  Maiy  Arches  in  £at  city.  He 
published  'Twelve  Hymns  and  Four  Anthems 
ror  four  Toioes'  of  his  composition.  Many  of 
his  pupils  rose  to  eminence  in  the  profession. 
He  died  in  1 79  a.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BONNO  or  BONO,  Giusepfk,  son  of  one  of  the 
imperial  running  footmen,  bom  at  Vienna  1710. 
Studied  composition  at  Naples  at  the  Emperor^s 
cost,  and  in  1738  was  taken  into  the  Imperial 
Hof-kapelle  as  Hof-scholar,  from  which  he  rose 
to  be  Hof-compositeur  (1739),  and,  on  Gass- 
mann*s  death,  Hof-kapellmeister  (1774).  He 
was  essentially  a  court-musician.  His  oratorios 
were  executed  after  Lent  at  the  court  chapel, 
and  his  'festi  teatrali,'  or  occasional  cantatas, 
were  mostly  performed  by  archduchesses  before 
their  imperial  parents.-  Bonno  was  for  many 
years  vice-president  of  the  Ton-kiinstler  Societat, 
and  the  society  executed  bis  oratorio  of  'H 
Giuseppe  ricognosciuto.*  His  Scores  are  pre* 
served  in  the  Imperial  Library  and  the  Musik- 
Verein  at  Vienna,  and  they  show  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  invention,  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  time  and  the  society  in  which  he  lived, 
but  no  more.  He  must  however  have  had  some 
qualities  to  make  up  for  these  defects,  for  Mozart 
(writing  April  11,  1781,  of  the  performances 
of  one  of  his  symphonies  under  Bonno*s  direction) 
calls  him  'der  alte  ehrliche  brave  Mann.'  He 
died  April  15,  1788.  A  fine  Amen  by  him,  in 
the  grand  Italian  style,  is  engraved  in  the  Fitz- 
william  music.  [C,  F.  P.] 

BONNY  BOOTS.  The  nickname  of  a  man 
who  appears  to  have  been  both  a  singer  and 
dancer  of  unequalled  ability  at  the  oourt  of  Eliza- 
beth, a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Queen,  nnd — as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  style  in  which  he  is 
mentioned  in  verses  published  during  her  life- 
time— a  personal  favourite  of  hers.  He  is  men- 
tioned in  the  9th  and  35th  Madrigals  of  the 
'Triumphs  of  Oriana,'  a  collection  of  pieces  in 
honour  of  Elizabeth,  published  in  1601 : — 

9.  'Thus  Bonny  Boots  the  birthday  celebrated 
Of  her  his  lady  deerest, 
Fair  Oriana  which  to  his  hart  was  nearest.* 

35. '  For  Bonny  Boots  that  so  aloft  could  fetch  it. 
Oh  he  is  dead,  and  none  of  us  can  reach  it.' 

Also  in  the  ist  and  9th  of  Morley^s  Canzonets 
published  in  1607  :— 

I.  'Fly  Love  that  are  so  sprightly 
To  Bonny  Boots  uprightly ; 
And  when  in  Heaven  thou  meet  him 
Say  that  I  kindly  greet  him. 
And  that  his  Oriana 
True  widow-maid  still  foUoweth  Diana.' 

9. '  Oar  Bonny  Boots  could  toot  it. 
Yea  and  foot  it ; 
Bay  lustie  lads  who  now  shall  Bonny-Boot  it«'  | 
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From  three  of  these  quotations  it  is  evident 
that  Bonny  Boots  was  dead  at  the  time. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  his 
identity.  He  has  been  supposed  by  Hawkins 
(Hist.  chap.  106)  to  have  been  a  Mr.  Hale  or 
Hales,  whose  singing  had  pleased  the  Qneea. 
Also  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  beheaded  Feb. 
35,1601.  But  neither  identification  is  anything 
more  than  conjecture. 

BONPORTI,  Frakoesoo  Autovto,  bam  about 
1660  at  Trient^  was  an  Imperial  Counsellor  of 
Austria,  and  occupied  himself  with  music,  in 
which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  instrome&tsl 
composers  of  importance.  His  first  work— So^ 
natas  for  a  Violins  and  Bass — appeared  in  1696 
at  Venice.  These  were  followed  by  many  others 
among  which  the  most  remarkable  are  '  Le  tri- 
omphe  de  la  grande  AUianoe,'  op.  8,  and  100 
minuets  for  Violins  and  Bam.  His  '  Dodici  Con- 
certini  e  Serenate,'  etc.,  were  printed  at  Augs- 
burg in  1 741.  [E.G.] 

BOQM,  Jak  YAir,  fiute-player,  bom  at  Rot- 
terdam 1773,  belonged  to  the  band  of  King 
Louis  Bonaparte,  settled  at  Utrecht  and  made 
many  successful  tours  in  Germany.  His  worki 
chiefly  consist  of  bravura  pieces  for  the  flute. 
His  son  Jan,  bom  at  Utrecht  Oct  15,  1809,  wis 
brought  up  as  a  pianist,  and  after  a  tour  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark  in  1825  settled  at  Stock- 
holm, where  in  1856  he  became  Professor  in  the 
Academy  and  Music  School.  In  1862  he  visited 
the  chief  capitsJs  of  Europe  to  examine  the  sys- 
tems of  musical  education.  He  has  composed 
Symphonies,  Quartets,  Trios,  and  Pianoforte 
pieces  of  every  description.  [F.  G.] 

BOOSEY  k  CO.,  music  publishers.  This 
house  was  established  about  00  years  ago  by 
Thomas  Boosey.  He  commenced  business  as  sa 
importer  of  foreign  music,  and  was  one  of  the 
very  few  persons  then  engaged  in  that  trade. 
Subsequently  he  became  the  English  publisher 
for  Hummel,  Romberg,  De  Beriot,  BoesiBi, 
Vaccaj,  Mercadante,  and  other  well -known 
composers.  The  house  was  afterwards  identified 
with  the  Italian  operas  of  Bellini,  Donizetti  and 
Verdi,  until  1854,  when  a  decision  of  the  Hooso 
of  Lords  deprived  it  of  all  its  foreign  copyrights. 
This  judgment  caused  the  firm  to  lose  'La 
Sonnambula,*  'La  Traviata,'  'II  Trovatoare,'  nnd 
*  Rigoletto,*  four  of  the  most  valuable  properties 
that  have  existed  in  the  music  trade. 

This  serious  loss  of  copyrights  caused  the  firm 
to  change  its  character,  and  it  has  since  devoted 
its  attention  to  the  publication  of  popular  Eng- 
lish music,  and  to  the  production  of  cheap  and 
standard  musical  works.  [G.] 

BORDONI,  FAUSTiifA.    [See  Hassb.] 

BORGHI.  LuioT,  a  violinist  and  composer; 
pupil  of  Pugnani ;  lived  firom  about  1780  in 
London,  where  we  find  him  leader  of  the  second 
violins  at  the  Handel  Commemoration  in  1781. 
He  published  violin  solos ;  duos  for  violins,  vio* 
lin  and  alto,  violin  and  oello ;  violin-concertos  { 
symphonies  for  orchestra,  and  a  aet  of  Italisa 
canzonets.  .    [P.D.] 
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BORJON,  CHABLB8  EiocAMUiL  (inoorrectly 
Bomgeon),  advocate  in  the  Parlement  of  Paris, 
author  of  many  law-books,  and  an  eminent 
amateur,  bom  1633,  died  in  Paris  1691.  He 
was  a  remarkable  performer  on  the  musette,  and 
aathor  of  a  'Traits  de  la  Musette'  (Lyons, 
167a),  which  contains  a  method  of  instruction, 
pbUea,  and  aim  collected  by  him  in  yarious  parts 
of  Fiance.  Borjon  was  evidently  a  man  of 
eolture.  He  excelled  in  cutting  out  figures  in 
parchment,  some  of  which  were  noticed  and 
valued  by  Louis  XIV.  [M.  G.  C] 

BOROSINI,  FBAKOS8OO.  This  admirable 
tenor  linger  was  bom  at  Bologna,  according  to 
Fetis,  about  1695  ;  and  in  1725  was  one  of  the 
principal  singers  at  the  Grand  Opera  at  Prague. 
VeKT  little  more  of  his  history  is  known ;  but 
we  nave  evidence  that  he  came,  with  his  wife, 
to  London  in  1724,  and  sang  in  operas :  as  in 
'Artaaene*  by  Anosti,  and  Handel's  'Tamei^ 
lane.*  In  1725  he  appeared  in  'Bodelinda'  and 
<6iulio  Cesare'  by  Handel,  in  Arioati's  'Dario,' 
and  the  pasticcio  'Mpidia'  given  by  the  former 
master,  with  recitatives  of  hu  own.  The  names 
of  Boroaini  and  his  wife  are  not  found,  again  in 
England  after  1735.  His  wife,  Leonoba,  n^ 
D'Ambbbvillb,  was  originally  French,  and  waa 
a  vety  remarkable  oontealto  singer.  In  I7I4» 
aoocrding  to  F^tis,  she  sang  at  the  Palatine 
Courts  and  waa  engaged  in  1725  for  the  Grand 
Opera  at  Prague,  with  her  husband.  When 
they  were  married  is  not  known,  but  that  they 
came  to  England  together  in  1724  is  certain, 
for  her  name  is  found  in  the  casts  of  the  same 
ofteraa  in  which  he  also  performed.  In  '  Dario* 
and  '  Elpidia*  she  is  called  Signora  Sorosini,  but 
this  ia  a  mere  misprint.  It  is  only  curious  that 
it  ahoold  occur  in  two  difiTerent  works.     [J.  M.] 

BOBSELU,  an  Italian  singer  who,  with  his 
wife  £lisabetta»  performed  in  oomio  operas  in 
I^mdcm  in  1789  and  90;  such  as  Martini's  'Coea 
Bara^*  Gaazaniga's  'Yendemmia^'  Paisiello's  *  Bar- 
Uere,'  Cimarosa's '  Ninett%'  and  operas  of  Tarchi, 
Fabrizi,  Bianchi,  Nasolini,  and  Federici.    [J.M.] 

BOBTNIANSKY  (aoc  BABTNANSKY), 
IXIMITBI,  called  the  Russian  Palestrina»  waa  bom 
at  Glouko^  a  village  of  the  Ukraine,  in  1 75  a,  and 
early  showed  remarkable  ability.  He  studied 
in  Moaoow  and  in  Petersburg  under  Galuppi,  at 
that  time  Gi^iellmetBter  there.  Galuppi  soon  1^ 
Rnasia,  but  the  Empress  Catherine  supplied 
Bortnianaky  with  funds  to  follow  him  to  Venice 
(1768).  He  afterwards  studied  in  Bologna,  Borne, 
and  Naples.  The  motets  he  compoMd  at  this 
period  are  not  remarkable  except  for  richness  of 
harmony.  Palschlich  counts  him  among  the 
epenM9anq)osera  then  in  Italy.  In  1779  ^  '^ 
tamed  to  Russia,  and  became  director  of  the 
£nDpreas*s  church-choir  (later — 1796— called  the 
'Inoperial  Kapelle'),  which  he  thoroughly  re- 
tamedf  and  for  which  he  composed  35  sacred 
oonoertos  in  4  parts,  10  concertos  for  double  choir, 
and  a  mass  for  3  voices.  It  was  this  choir  which 
waa  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Boieldieu  when,  as 
di^iel-maater  at  Petersburg,  he  was  commissioned 
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to  compose  the  music  for  Ra6ine*8'  'Athalie.* 
Bortniansky  has  the  merit  of  reducing  Russian 
church  music  to  a  system.  He  died  Sept.  a8 
(Oct.  9),  1825.  [F.  G.] 

BOSCHETTI,  SiOKOBA,  a  talented  soprano 
who  sang  in  London  in  comic  operas  about  the 
year  177a.  She  acted  Rosalba  in  Piocmni's  '  Schi- 
ava*  in  that  year  at  the  King's  Theatre.  [J.  M.] 

BOSOHI,  GiuasFPi,  said  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Yiterbo,  was  the  most  celebrated  basso 
of  the  1 8th  century.  Of  his  early  life,  his 
teacher,  or  of  his  first  appearance,  absolutely 
nothing  is  known.  To  F^tis  his  very  name  is 
unknown.  Chrysander  (Handd,  i.  344)  believes 
him  to  be  the  singer  of  the  extraordinary  part 
of  Polifeme  in  Handel's  early  cantata  at  Naples 
in  1 709,  a  portion  of  which  was  transferred  to 
*  Rinaldo.'  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  on 
Feb.  a4,  1711,  he  sang  for  the  first  time  in 
London  the  part  of  Aigante  in  that  opera 
(Handel's  first  in  Iiondon)  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.  It  is  strange  enough  that  Argante 
was  afterwards  sung  in  1717  by  Berenstadt,  a 
Grerman  alto,  and  in  1731  by  Francesca  Bertolli, 
a  oontralto.  After  this  there  is  a  blank  in 
Boschi's  history  until  Handel's  return  to  London. 
In  i7ao  we  find  him  again  supporting  with  his 
magnificent  voice  the  'Radamisto*  of  Handel, 
and  Buononoini's  'Astartus.*  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, but  not  certain,  that  he  was  the  original 
Polyphemus  of  'Acis  and  Galatea^'  performed 
privately  at  Gannons,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Ghandos ;  there  was  then  no  other  basso  here 
capable  of  singing  that  part,  and  Boschi  was 
already  singing  for  Handel.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  in  the  cast  of  *Muzio  Scnvola^*  the 
third  act  of  which  was  Handel's,  as  also  in 
those  of  'Arsace'  by  Orlandini  and  Amadei, 
*L'Odio  e  TAmore  (anonymous),  and  Buo- 
nonoini's 'Crispo.'  On  Dec.  9,  1721,  he  took 
part  in  the  first  representation  of  Handel's 
'Floridante,'  and  on  Jan.  12,  1723,  in  that  of 
'Ottone,'  and  of  'Flavio'  on  May  14;  besides 
which  he  sang  in  the  '  Coriolano'  of  Ariosti«  and 
'  Famaoe ' of  Buonondni,  and  in  1 724  in  Handel's 
'Giulio  Cesare' and  *  Tamerlane,^  Ariosti's  'Ar- 
taserse  *  and  *  Yespasiano,'  and  Buonondni's 
<  CaLfumia,*  From  this  date  he  sang  for  Handel 
in  all  the  operas  during  1735,  6,  7,  and  8.  In 
1 728  he  sang  in  '  Siroe,'  *  Tolomeo,'  and  a  revival 
of  'Radamisto.'  Then  came  the  break-up  of 
the  company,  and  Boschi's  name  appears  no 
more.  Whetbeat  he  died,  or  retired  to  lus  native 
country,  he  was  succeeded  in  1729  by  J.  G. 
Riemschneider.  It  was  unfortunate  for  Boschi, 
with  his  fine  voice  and  execution,  that  he 
appeared  in  Handel's  early  time,  when  the 
operas  were  written  chiefly  for  women  and 
evirati;  when  tenon  were  rarely  employed, 
and  the  basso  only  recognised  as  a  disagreeable 
necessity.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period 
Handel  began  to  write  more  freely  for  basses, 
and  some  fine  airs  fell  to  the  share  of  Boechiy 
such,  for  example,  as  'Findhe  lo  strale'  in 
'  Floridante,'  '  No,  non  temere '  and  '  Del 
minaoeiar'  in  'Ottone,'  ^Tu  di  piet4'  in  'Sixoe,' 
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and  'Bespir*  almen'  in  'Tolomeo/  His  voice 
was  very  powerful,  ftnd  he  could  hold  Yaa  own 
against  Handel*s  accompaniments,  which  ap- 
peared very  noisy  to  critics  of  those  days.  In 
a  satire  called  'Harlequin  Horace,  or  &e  Art 
of  Modem  Poetry/  1735^  this  line  oocurs,— 

'And  Boschi-like  be  always  in  a  rage,' 

to  which  the  following  note  is  appended:  'A 
useful  performer  for  several  years  m  the  ItaHan 
operas,  for  if  any  of  the  audience  chanced  un- 
happily to  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  these  soothing 
entertainments,  he  never  failed  of  rousing  them 
up  again,  and  by  the  extraordinary  fury  both 
of  his  voice  and  action,  made  it  manifest  that, 
though  only  a  tailor  by  profession,  he  was  nine 
times  more  a  man  thui  any  of  his  fellow- 
warblers.*  His  wife,  Fbakcksoa  VAKiiri,  a  con- 
tralto, had  been  a  great  singer,  but  came  to 
London  when  much  past  her  prime  and  her 
voice  failing.  She  sang  in  1 711  as  Goffredo  in 
Handel^s  *  Rinaldo* ;  but  in  171a  this  wascfiven 
to  Margarita  de  TEpine,  and  Boschi*s  wife  ap- 
peared no  more.  [J.  M.] 

BOSIO,  Akgiolika,  bom  at  Turin  August 
a  a,  1830,  belonged  to  a  family  of  artists,  both 
musicid  and  dramatic.     She  was  educated  at 
Milan,  and  learned  singing  under  Cataneo.    She 
made  her  first  appearance  at  the  age  of  siTteen, 
July  1846,  in  *  I  Due  FoBcari*  at  Milan.    After 
a  short  time  she  went  to  Verona)  and  thence  to 
Copenhagen,  confirming  at  each  place  the  promise 
of  excellence  which  she  had  already  giyen.    At 
Copenhagen  no  effort  was  spared  to  retain  her 
for  a  prolonged  engagement,  but  the  climate  was 
intolerable  to  her.    She  next  appeared  at  Madrid, 
where  she  was  enthusiastically  applauded,  and 
her  re-engagement  demanded  unammously.    In 
1848  she  appeared  in  Paris  in  'I  Due  Foacari,* 
but  this  time  without  effect.    She  went  immedi- 
ately to  the  Havana,  and  thence  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston.    At  all  these  places 
she  was  much  admired.    In  1851  she  returned 
to  Europe,  and  married  a  Greek  gentleman  named 
Xindavelonis.       She  was  engaged  for  the  next 
season  by  Mr.  Gve  at  Covent  Garden,  and  made 
her  d^but  in  'LElisir  d'Amore,'  July  15,  1852. 
Of  her  person  all  oould  judge ;  but  her  voice 
seemed  wiry,  strange,  perpetually  out  of  tune, 
and  her  execution  wild  and  ambitious.    Never 
was  a  first  appearance  more  scant  in  musical 
promise  of  one  who  was  destined  during  her 
short  career  to  become  so  deservedly  great  a 
favourite.     But  Madame  Bosio  was  curiously 
made  up  of  contradictions.     Her  features  were 
irregular  and  ill-formed;  yet  on  the  stage  she 
was  so  pleasinff  as  to  be  known  by  the  sobriquet  of 
'Beaux  yeux.     'Next  to  Mstdame  Sontag,  she 
was  the  most  ladylike  person  whom  I,'  says  Mr. 
Chorley,  'have  seen  on  the  stage  of  the  Italian 
Opera.     She  had  a  certain  condescending  grace- 
fulness,   which   made   up  for   coldness.      This 
demeanour,  and  her  happy  taste  in  dress,  had 
no  small  influence  on  tne  rapid  growth  of  her 
popularity,  which  grew  to  exceed  that  of  Madame 
Persiani,  whom   she  x«plaoed,  and  whom  by 
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many  she  was  thought  to  surpass,  though  in  no 
respect  her  equal  as  a  singer.*    At  the  end  of  this 
season  she  made  her  firat  hit  in  *  I  Puritani,* 
taking  the  place  of  Grid,  who  had  declined  to  mag. 
This  was  the  turning  point  of  Bosio^s  finiiiBe. 
During  the  winter  she  was  the  prima  donna  tt 
Paris,  and  rei^peared  in  the  next  spring  in  London 
in  'Matilda  di  Shabran,' '  Jeasonda,*  and  'Bigo- 
letto.'    The  latter  was  produoed  May  14.    'Her 
gay  handsome  &ce,  her  winning  messotopraM 
voice,  not  without  a  Cremona  tone  in  it,  redeeming 
the  voice  firom  lusdousness,  and  her  neat,  lively 
execution,  were  all  displayed  in  this  part,  short 
as  it  is.'    From  this  date  Bosio  met  with  nothing 
but  most  brilliant  success.     In  1854  she  re> 
appeared  in  'II  Barbiere,'  and  the  critics  had 
no  words  too  glowing  to  express  their  admiratioiL 
In  'I  Puritani'  she  was,  with  the  exception  of 
course  of  Grisi,  the  best  Elvira  that  had  been 
seen.     The  winter  season  found  her  again  in 
Paris,  and  the  spring  of  1855  in  London  at  the 
Boyal   Italian  Opera, — in    'Emani'  and  'Le 
Comte  Oiy.*     She  sang  at  the  Norwich  Festi- 
val, receivmg  £300  for  four  days.  That  same  year 
she  accepted  an  engagement  at  St.  Petersbnig, 
the  terms  being  100,000  francs  for  four  mon^ 
with  a  guaranteed  benefit  of  15,000  francs  and 
a  permission  to  sing  at  private  concerts.    Her 
success  was  extraordinary.     Thence  she  went 
to  Moscow.    In  1856  she  returned  to  Covent 
Garden.    Her  roost  remarkable  performance  was 
in  '  La  Traviata,*  in  which  she  presented  a  very 
different  reading  of  the  character  to  that  of  Mile. 
Piccolomini  at  the  other  house.    In  1857  she  re- 
appeared in  '  La  Traviata,*  and  in  'Fra  Diavc^* 
with  Gardoni  and  Bonconi.    In  1858,  after  again 
singing   at   St.  Petersburg  with    Uie  greatest 
success,  she  returned  to  London  in  May  and 
reappeared  at  the  new  theatre,  Covent  Garden. 
Eetuming    again   to   St.   Petersburg   she  was 
nominated  premiere  cantatrioe,  an  honour  nerer 
bestowed  before.    On  April  12,  1859,  she  sad- 
denly  died.    Her  delicate  constitution  could  not 
endure  the  rigorous  climate  of  Russia.    Never 
was  the  loss  of  an  admired  singer  and  charming 
artist  more  acutely  felt  by  the  whole  musical 
public.    She  was  buried  with  public  ceremonial, 
April  15,  in  the  cathedral  vaults  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. [J.  M.] 
BOTT£e  de  TOULMON,  an  amateur,  who 
was  Librarian  to  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris  from 
Aug.  1 831  till  his  death ;  bom  at  Paris  May  151 
1797,  died  there,  from  an  attack  brought  on  by 
the  Bevolution  of  1848,  March  3  a,  1850.    Hii 
merits  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  those  of  de^ 
votion  a^  perseverance.    According  to  F6tii' 
account  (Biogr.  Univ.)  he  was  incompetent  and 
inaccurate,  and  his  works — ^treatises  on  musical 
history  and  archseology,  of  which  F^tis  gives  a 
list — appear  not  to  be  trustworthy.    But  he  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  all  students  of  music  for 
having  published  the  catalogue  of  the  compo* 
sitions  of  Cherubini,  which  was  kept  up  year  I7 
year  by  that  master,  and  published  after  his  deam 
under  the  title  of  '  Notice  des  Manuscrits  Anto- 
graphes  de  Musique  compost  par  feu  M.  L.  C.  Z 
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S.  Cherabiiii,  exnorintendAnt  de  1a  musique  dn  roi, 
Directeur  da  ConBeryatoire  de  miiaqae^  Gom- 
mandaor  de  Tordre  royale  de  1a  legion  ahoDnetir, 
Membre  de  I'lnstitut  de  France,  etc,  etc.,  etc 
Pariiy  ches  lee  prindpaax  editeiin  de  muaique, 
1843.'  It  if  am  Sro.  pamplilet  of  36  pages,  with 
a  abort  pre&oe  by  M.  Bott^  de  Toulmon,  and 
a  notice  to  intending  pnTchaeers,  for  whom  it  waa 
made  public    It  ii  now  vezy  rare.  [G.] 

BOTTOMLEY.  Jossra,  bom  at  Halifax, 
Yoarkahire,  in  1786,  at  a  Teiy  early  age  evinced 
a  stnmg  predilection  for  muiic,  and  so  quickly 
profited  by  the  instruction  he  received  as  to  be 
able  at  seven  yean  of  age  to  perform  a  violin 
ooooerto  in  public  At  twelve  yean  of  age  he 
waa  lemoved  to  Manchester,  where  he  studied 
under  Gnmshaw,  organist  of  St.  John's  Church, 
and  Watts,  leader  of  the  concerts.  By  the  advice 
of  the  latter  he  took  lessons  on  the  violin  itom 
Yaniewicz,  then  in  Manchester.  At  fifteen  he 
waa  articled  to  Lawton,  organist  of  St.  Peter's, 
Leedi.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  went 
to  London,  and  studied  pianoforte  playing  under 
Wodfl*  In  1807  he  was  appointed  organist  of 
the  pulsh  church  of  Bradnird,  Yorkshire,  but 
reaided  and  taught  chiefly  in  Halifiuc.  In  i8ao 
he  was  chosen  oiganist  of  the  parish  church, 
Sheffield.  Bottonuey  published  several  of  his 
oompositions  for  the  pumoforte,  and,  in  1 816,  a 
■nail  dictionary  of  music  [W.  H.  H.] 

BOUCHE  FERM£E,  A— i.c  with  shut 
mouth — vocalisation  without  words,  with  the 
teeth  closed  and  the  lips  nearly  so;  a  trick 
oocaaonally  adopted  by  composen.  Examples 
may  be  found  amongst  the  Grerman  part-songs, 
and  also  in  Gounod's  works.  There  have  been 
singing  masters  who  recommended  the  practice 
to  their  pupils,  under  an  idea  that  it  strengthened 
the  breathing  power  without  distressing  the 
vocal  organs.  Beethoven  never  wrote  anything 
i  homeJie  fennie,  but  he  alludes  to  the  practice 
in  a  droll  letter  (Sept.  23,  1824)  to  Hauschka, 
conferring  on  him  the  *  Intendanz '  of  all  *  Sing- 
und-Brumm-Yereinc'  [W.  H.  C] 

BOXJCECEB,  Alxxaitdrk  Jeak,  a  well-known 
violinist,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1 770.  It  is  related 
that  he  played  at  the  court  when  only  six,  and 
at  the  Conoert  Spirituel  when  eight  yean  of  age. 
In  1 787  he  went  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed solo-violinist  to  the  king,  and  associated 
as  a  quartet -player  with  Boccherini.  In  1806 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  1820  began  to 
travel  over  Europe,  exciting  eveiywhere,  if  not 
the  nsoonditional  approbation  of  artists  and 
critici^  at  any  rate  the  admiration  and  curiosity 
of  the  general  public  by  his  extraordinaiy  per^ 
fonnanoes.  In  1844  he  returned  to  f^rance, 
settled  at  Orleans,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1861. 

Posseosed  undoubtedly  of  an  exceptional  talent 
for  execution,  Boucher  was  not  a  little  of  a 
mosical  charlatan.  Spohr  made  his  personal 
acquaintance  at  Brussels  in  1819,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  follows:  'His  foce  bore  a  remarkable 
liki^^*—  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte's,  and  he  had 
evidently  carefully  studied  the  banished  emperor's 
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way  of  bearing  himself  lifting  his  hat,  taking 
snuff,'  etc.  (Selbstbiog.  ii.  73).  As  soon  as  he 
came  to  a  town  where  he  intended  giving  a 
concert,  he  practised  these  tricks  on  the  public 
walks  and  in  the  theatre,  in  order  to  attract  the 
curiosity  of  the  public;  he  even  managed  to 
spread  a  rumour  that  he  was  persecuted  by 
existing  governments  on  aocount  of  his  likeness 
to  Napoleon,  because  his  appearance  was  likely  to 
revive  the  sympathies  of  the  masses  for  that  great 
man.  He  certainly  advertised  a  concert  at  Lille 
in  these  terms  :  '  Une  malheureuse  ressemblanoe 
me  force  de  m'expatrier ;  je  donnerai  done  avant 
de  quitter  ma  belle  patrie,  un  concert  d*adieux,' 
etc  He  also  styled  himself  'L' Alexandre  des 
Violons.' 

In  his  proficiency  in  the  execution  of  double 
stops,  the  staccato,  and  other  technical  diffi- 
culties, he  appeara  to  have  been  only  surpassed  by 
Paganini,  and  we  are  assured  by  competent  con- 
temporaiy  critics  that  he  now  and  then  played 
a  slow  movement  with  ravishing,  if  somewhat 
extravagant,  expression.  But  whatever  powers 
of  execution  his  performances  may  have  shown, 
if,  as  Spohr  states,  he  altogether  spoiled  a  quar- 
tet of  Haydn  by  tasteless  additions,  we  must  con- 
clude thi^  he  was  but  an  indifferent  musician. 
After  what  we  know  of  his  general  character 
as  an  artist,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  he 
not  unfrequently  wound  up  a  furious  passage  by 
intentionally  upsetting  the  bridge  of  his  violin 
as  a  climax,  and  that  he  used  to  perform  quite 
as  much  by  the  action  of  the  ft^ce  and  l^gs  as  of 
the  bow. 

Boucher's  wife  was  a  clever  player  on  the 
harp,  but  seems  to  have  adopted  her  husband's 
doubtful  means  of  winning  the  applause  of  the 
public.  She  used  to  play  duets  for  piano  and 
harp,  with  one  hand  on  each  instrument.  [P.  D.] 

BOXJLANGER,  MxB.  Mabib  Julie  (n^ 
Halligner),  bom  1786,  died  1850;  a  dramatic 
singer.  &e  studied  in  the  Conservatoire  under 
PUmtade  and  Garat,  and  made  her  d^but  with 
immense  success  at  the  Op^  Comique  in  18 11. 
Her  voice  was  fine,  her  execution  brilliant,  and 
her  acting  foil  of  character  and  intelligence. 
Her  most  successful  rdles  were  those  of  soubrettes 
and  maid-servants.  She  remained  on  the  stage 
till  1845,  but  her  voice  had  fiuied  some  time 
previously.  [M.  C.  C] 

BOURGEOIS,  L0UI8,  writer  on  the  theory  of 
music,  bom  in  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the 
i6ih  century.  He  followed  Calvin  in  1541  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  cantor  of  one  of  the 
churches^  but  quarrelled  with  the  presbytery, 
who  would  not  allow  him  to  introduce  a  har- 
monised version  of  the  Psalms  in  public  worship. 
He  threw  up  his  post,  and  returned  in  1557  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  still  Living  in  1561,  but 
after  that  date  all  trace  of  him  is  lost.  Uis 
great  work  is  'Le  droict  chemin  de  musique,' 
etc.  (Geneva,  1 550).  In  this  he  proposed  a  new 
system  of  notation,  which  was  accepted  not  only 
by  the  Protestants,  but  by  all  French  musicians' 
and  not  finally  abandoned  till  the  beginning  of 
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the  19th  oentury.    Bouigeois  pabliihed  aevend 
setB  of  PflaUns  in  four  parts.  [F.  G.] 

BOURGEOIS,  LouiB  Thomas,  dramatic  com- 
poser, bom  at  Fontaine  TEv^que  in  1676.  He 
was  counter-tenor  at  the  Grand  Op^ra  in  Paris 
in  1708,  but  in  1 71 1  deyoted  himself  entirely  to 
composing.  In  171 3  he  produced  'Les  Amours 
d^guises,'  and  in  1715  'Les  plaisirs  de  la  paix.' 
He  was  chapel-master  at  Toul  in  17 16,  and  after- 
wards at  Strasbourg.  He  died  in  Paris  in  great 
poverty,  Jan.  1 750.  He  composed  sixteen  operas 
{fat  list  see  F^tis)  and  many  cantatas.       [F.  G.] 

BOUBQES,  CLEMENTnrB  db,  eminent  com- 
poser of  the  16th  century.  Her  husband  was 
killed  fighting  against  the  Huguenots  in  1560, 
and  she  died  of  grief  Sept.  30  in  the  following 
year.  Her  compositions  deserve  to  be  ranked 
with  those  of  the  great  composers  of  her  time. 
A  four-part  chorus,  '  Da  bei  rami/  by  her  is  in- 
cluded m  Paix*s  ' Orgd-tabulaturBuch.'  [F.  G.] 

BOURGES,  JxAN  Maurice,  distinguished 
musical  critic,  bom  at  Bordeaux  Dec.  a,  i8ia; 
came  early  to  Paris,  and  ttndied  composition 
under  Barbereau.  In  1839  ^®  became  joint-editor 
of  the  'Revue  et  Gazette  musicale/  the  high 
reputation  of  which  paper  is  in  great  measure 
owing  to  him.  In  I840  'Sultana,*  an  opera  of 
his,  was  successfully  produced  at  the  Op^ra 
Gomique.  He  made  an  excellent  translation  of 
the  words  of  Mendelssohn's  'EUjah.*  He  died 
in  1868,  after  an  illness  of  many  yean.    [F.  G.] 

B0URR£E.  a  dance  of  French  origin,  which 
is  said  to  have  come  from  the  province  of  Au- 
veigne.  According  to  other  authcnities,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  Spanish  dance,  from  Biscay,  where  it 
IB  said  to  be  still  practised.  The  bounce  is  often 
to  be  found  in  the  older  suites,  especially  in  those 
of  Bach,  and  is  of  a  rapid  tempo,  in  conmion 
(allabreve)  time.  In  its  general  character  it 
presents  some  features  of  aiuJogy  with  the  Ga- 
votte, from  which,  however,  it  may  readily  be 
distingmshed ;  firsts  because  it  is  in  allabreve 
time,  that  is,  with  onlv  two  beats  in  the  bar, 
whereas  the  mvotte  has  four;  and  secondly, 
that  the  latter  begins  on  the  third  crotchet  in  the 
bar,  while  the  bourr^  always  commences  on  the 
fourth.  like  most  of  the  older  danoe- movements, 
it  oonsists  of  two  parts,  each  of  which  is  repeated. 
In  BacVs  suites,  a  second  bouir^e  frequently 
follows  the  first,  in  the  same  way  as  in  a  sym- 
phony or  sonata,  a  trio  follows  a  minuet,  after 
which  the  first  bourrte  is  repeated.  There  is  a 
good  modem  example  in  SuUivan's  music  to  the 
'  Merchant  of  Venice.'  [E.  P.] 

BOUSQUET,  GEOROI8,  composer  and  critic, 
bom  at  Peipignan  181 8,  died  at  St.  Qoud  1854 ; 
entered  the  Conservatoire  as  violin  pupU;  won 
the  Grand  Prix  in  1838 ;  and  his  compositions 
while  he  held  the  prise,  particularly  two  mnnsfia 
(Rome,  1839-40),  excited  hopes  of  a  brilliant 
career.  But  his  first  opera^  'Le  Mousquetaire,' 
produced  at  the  Opera  Condque  in  1844,  was  a 
fulure.  *Taburin  (185  a)  met  witii  better  suo- 
For  three  seasons  Bousquet  conducted 
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the  oixshestra  at  the  Th^&tre  Italien.  He  oon* 
tributed  articles  to  the  'Revue  et  Gaeette  ma- 
■icale.'  [M.  C.  C] 

BOW.  The  strings  of  the  various  instromeDtt 
of  the  violin  tribe  are  made  to  vibrate  by  friction 
with  the  hair  of  the  bow.  Like  the  violin, 
the  bow  went  through  many  progressive  phaiea, 
till,  at  the  end  of  last  century,  it  acquired  its 
|)res6nt  shape,  which  seems  to  leave  no  room  for 
miprovement.  The  bow  with  which  the  Rbbio 
(the  oldest  stringed  instrument  played  with  ths 
bow  with  which  we  are  acquainted)  was  played, 
had  the  form  of  the  weapon  from  which  it  denyed 
its  name.  The  stick  was  much  haai,  Mad  a  cord 
or  string  was  tied  from  one  end  to  the  otber. 
(Fig.  I.) 


Fig. I.         B^ig.  2.        Fig.  3.         Fig.  4. 

(1620.)  (Z64C.)  (f66a)       • 

In  pictures  of  the  13th  century  we  notice 
something  like  a  nut  and  head,  tuad  hair  wss 
possibly  used  in  place  of  the  cord.  The  bow 
now  gradually  loses  more  and  more  the  actosl 
bow-uape  (^gs.  a,  3,  4) ;  the  head  is  distinct 
fr(»n  the  stick,  and  the  nut  is  no  longer  a  pcfftion 
of  the  stick,  but  is  attached  to  it  by  a  wirt. 
On  the  top  of  the  stick  a  narrow  piece  of  i>- 
dented  iron  is  fixed,  on  which  the  wire  is  hookah 
and  thus  the  hair  made  tighter  or  looser  at  plea- 
sure. (Fig.  5.)  The  next  step  oomsisted  in  ths 
substitution  of  a  screw  for  the  wire  and  in- 
dented iron,  by  which  the  tension  of  the  hair 
could  be  perfectly  regulated.  This  was  Gorelli*! 
bow.  (Fig.  6.)  It  was  made  of  light  wood,  ths 
stick  perfectly  straight,  hardly  if  at  all  elastic^ 
and  very  short.  Tartini*s  bow  (Fig.  7)  was  ooii< 
siderably  longer,  the  wood  thinner,  and  man 
elastic. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  1 8th  century  Fraiiooii 
TouRTS  brought  the  art  of  bow-makinff  to  par* 
fection,  and  created  a  model  on  whicm  no  im- 
provement has  been  yet  made.    In  &ct  his  bow 
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oombiDfls  all  the  qualitiei  required  to  enable  the 
player  to  follow  out  every  conceivable  nuance  of 
tone  and  movement  —  l^B^htneas,  firmness,  and 
elasticity.  The  stick  of  the  modem  violin  bow 
(fig.  8)  is  made  of  Brazilian  lance-wood  (Z>tt- 
gueUa  quitarensis)  or  of  Snake-wood  {Brotimum 
aubUiii) ;  it  i»  cut  straight,  following  the  grain 
of  the  wood,  Mad  afterwards  slightly  bent  by  ex- 
posure to  heat.    Although  many  trials  have  been 
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Fig.5- 


Fig.  6. 
(1700.) 


Fig.  7. 
(1740.) 


Fig.  8. 


made  no  wood  has  been  found  to  possess  the 
necessary  qualities  in  the  same  degree  as  those 
mentioned. 

The  nut  (c,  fig.  9)  is  made  either  of  ebony 
or  tortoise-shell.  For  violin,  tenor,  and  violon- 
cello bows  white  horse-hair  is  used ;  for  double- 
baas  bows  (which  are  made  of  beech  wood)  black. 


Kg.  9. 

Hie  hair  (6)  is  inserted  in  the  head  (0)  and  the 
nni  of  the  bow,  and  can  be  made  tighter  or  looser 
hj  taming  the  sorew  (d). 

The  haur  fiom  the  tail  of  stallions  is  prefen^ed, 
aa  being  atnoiger,  more  even,  and  nee  &om 
aiaasinnas  The  friction  on  the  string  is  increased 
by  the  application  of  rosin.  From  175  to  350 
liairs  axe  put  into  a  vidin  bow.  Tourte  fixed 
tha  length  of  a  violin-bow  to  29-39^  indbes. 


of  a  tenor  bow  to  29,  and  of  a  violoncello  bow  to 
a8\-a8^.  The  bows  of  Tourte's  own  make  are 
still  considered  the  best,  and  oommand  a  high 
price ;  though  not  a  few  modem  bow-makers 
have  turned  out  very  good  bows,  which  frequently 
go  under  his  name.  [P.  D.  J 

BOWING.  This  term  is  used  in  a  twofold 
sense,  corresponding  to  the  Gterman  terms  'Bo- 
genfUhrung'  and  '  Strichart*  respectively.  In  the 
first  it  de^piates  in  a  general  way  the  action  of 
the  bow  on  stringed  instruments,  and  in  that 
sense  we  speak  of  a  style  and  method  of  bow- 
ing, or  of  the  bowing  of  a  player.  In  the  second 
it  means  the  particuhur  manner  in  which  a  phrase 
or  passage  is  to  be  executed,  and  the  signs  by 
which  such  a  manner  is  usually  marked ;  and  in 
that  sense  we  speak  of  the  bowing  of  a  phrase 
or  passage. 

I.  Bowing  {Bogenfil>hrung).  While  the  left 
hand  of  the  violm-plaYer  fixes  the  tone,  and 
thereby  does  that  whioh  for  the  piano-player  is 
already  done  by  the  mechanism  of  the  instru- 
ment,— and  while  his  correctness  of  intonation 
(supposing  his  ear  to  be  accurate)  depends  on  the 
profidenqy  of  his  left  hand,  as  with  the  piano- 
player  it  depends  on  the  tuner's  proficiency, — ^it 
is  the  action  of  the  violinist's  neht  hano,  his 
bowing,  which,  anal()gous  to  the  pianist's  touch, 
makes  the  sound  spring  into  life ;  it  is  through 
the  medium  of  the  bow  that  the  player  realises 
his  ideas  and  feelings.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that '  bowing'  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
difficult  parts  of  the  art  of  vidlin-j[^ying,  and 
that  the  excellence  of  a  player,  anid  even  of  a 
whole  school  of  violin-playing,  to  a  great  extent 
depends  on  its  method  of  bowing.  The  progress 
of  the  art  of  bowing  doeely  followed  the  gradual 
perfection  of  the  bow  itseli;  As  long  as  the  stick 
of  the  bow  was  stiff  and  unpliable  and  the  hair 
could  not  be  made  tighter  or  looser  at  pleasure, 
we  can  hardly  speak  of  an  art  of  bowing ;  for 
that  art  can  only  be  practised  with  an  elastic 
bow,  which  yields  to  the  slightest  pressure  of 
the  fingers.  Aa  long  as  the  violin-player  had 
merely  to  double  the  singers'  part,  no  other 
nuaneei  but  piano  and  forte  were  required  from 
him.  These  the  stiff  bow  could  produce,  but 
nothing  more.  When  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1 8th  centunr  the  violin  began  to  emancipate 
itself  from  ue  position  of  a  mere  acoompanyist, 
and  entered  on  its  glorious  career  of  a  solo- 
instrument,  under  such  masters  as  Corelli  and 
Vivaldi,  it  was  only  by  the  use  of  an  elastic  bow 
that  it  oould  acquire  the  feoulty  of  producing 
various  nuanca  and  shades  of  tone.  Tartini  waa 
the  first  to  make  the  stick  at  all  elastic,  and  must 
therefore  be  considered  the  next  great  advancer 
of  the  art  of  bowing.  His  work, '  L'Arte  dell' 
Aroo,'  probably  gives  us  a  correct  idea  of  the 
bowing  of  his  time.  A  full  broad  tone,  a  variety 
of  combinations  of  tied  and  detached  notes,  ar- 
peggios with  firm  bow  (no  'springing  bow'  aa 
yet), — are  the  main  features  of  his  bowing.  The 
full  development,  however,  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  violin  was  only  ponible  with  the  modem 
bow,  aa  first  made  by  Tourte  of  Paris.     The 
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ihiiiy  bent,  elastic  atiok  of  his  bow  enables  the 
player  to  follow  out  the  slightest  gradations  of 
tone  from  the  fullest  forte  to  the  softest  piano,  to 
mark  all  kinds  of  strong  and  gentle  aooents^  to 
execute  staccato,  legato,  saltato^  and  arpeggio  pas- 
sages. It  cannot  be  said  that  the  classical  Paris 
school  of  'violiiw>]ayiiig  availed  itself  of  all  these 
adyantages  of  Tourte*s  invention ;  their  bowing 
does  not  show  very  great  progress  beyond  Tartini 
and  his  school,  ami  even  Spohr  does  not  ad- 
vance materially  upcm  them.  But  with  Paganini 
a  new  era  opened  in  the  art.  He  usee  freely 
almost  every  imaginable  movement  of  the  bow- 
he  adds  to  ihe  finn  slow  staccato  the  quick  stac- 
cato of  many  notes— he  develops  the  movement 
of  the  wrist  to  the  highest  po&ctiony  enabling 
him  to  execute  all  kmds  of  bowing  with  the 
utmost  celerity.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  this 
method  of  bowing  was  altogether  &vourable  to  a 
ffood  musical  style  of  playug,  which  requires  as 
its  first  essential  breadtii  of  tone.  Now  this  can 
only  be  produced  by  a  perfectly  quiet  manage- 
ment of  the  bow,  hardly  compatible  with  Paga- 
nini*s  style  of  bowing. 

It  is  the  merit  of  the  modem  German  school, 
represented  chiefly  at  the  Vienna  and  Leipzig 
Conservatoires,  and  by  the  greatest  of  modem 
violinists,  Joachim,  to  have  combined  the  funda- 
mental qualities  of  all  good  bowing  with  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  Paganini's  style, 
without  following  onesidedly,  as  the  modem 
French  school  has  done,  his  brilliant  but  ex- 
travagant example^  and  Uiereby  losing  the  true 
dignity  of  style  handed  down  from  GoreUi  and 
Tartini  to  Yiotti,  Bode,  Spohr,  and  our  day. 

a.  Bowing  (8trichar{}.  To  the  correct  and 
truthful  rendering  of  a  musical  phrase  or  passage 
on  a  stringed  instrument,  it  is  essential  that  an 
appropriate  bowing  should  be  chosen,  or,  if 
already  given  by  &e  composer,  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  This  appears  self-evident,  if  we  con- 
sider how  one  and  the  same  passage,  bowed  in 
two  different  ways,  may  produce  two  entirely 
di£ferent  effects.  A  succession  of  notes,  intended 
by  the  composer  to  be  played  as  a  legato  passage, 
and  therefore  with  as  little  changing  of  bow  as 
possible,  would,  if  played  with  detadied  strokes 
of  the  bow,  entirely  lose  its  character.  And 
again,  to  give  a  well-known  example,  what  would 
become  pf  the  light  and  sparkling  passages  of  one 
of  Mendelssohn  s  Scherzi,  if  the  staccato  notes 
were  played  legato?  Its  character  would  be 
destroyed  so  as  to  become  almost  irreoognisable. 
True,  the  old  masters  left  it  more  or  less  to  the 
discretion  of  the  performer  to  choose  an  appro- 
priate bowing  for  the  different  parts  of  their 
compositions,  and  trusted  to  then*  artistic  feeling 
and  tact  in  this  respect.  Nay,  if  we  go  back  to 
Handel  and  Bach,  we  often  find  what  can  only  be 
called  a  mere  sketch  of  a  passage.  Bach,  in  his 
celebrated  Violin  Solos  repeatedly  gives  long  suc- 
cessions of  chords  in  three  and  four  parts,  merely 
adding  the  word  *  arpeggio,'  and  leaving  it  to  tiie 
player  to  execute  them  with  a  variety  of  bowings 
of  his  own  choice  and  invention.  However,  the 
modem  masters — ^partly  since  Mcnrt  and  Haydn. 


and  absolntely  dnce  Beethoven— have  given  up 
this  imperfect  way  of  notation,  just  as  l^ey  gave 
up  writing  figured  basses  instead  of  explicit  ac- 
companiments, and  at  the  present  time  a  com- 
poser very  rarely  omits  to  indicate  the  bowing 
with  which  he  hitends  each  passsge  to  be  exe- 
cuted. With  the  tendency  of  all  modem  oom- 
posen  since  Beethoven  and  Schubert  to  bring 
the  characteristic  and  descriptive  power  of  muaio 
more  and  more  into  the  foreground,  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  advanced  technique  of  modem 
violin -playing  should  have  developed  a  great 
number  of  new  varieties  of  bowing,  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  all  the  subtle  nuance$  which  were  to 
be  rendered. 

In  orchestral  performances  and  in  the  playing 
of  bhamber-musio  it  is  chiefly  uniformity  of 
bowing  which  is  to  be  aimed  at,  and  which 
alone  ensures  a  well-balanced  unanimous  effect. 
The  undeniable  excellency  of  the  orchestral 
performances  at  the  concerts  of  the  Paria 
Conservatoire,  at  the  Gewandhaus- concerts  in 
Leipzig,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  Concerts, 
and  similar  institutions  elsewhere,  is  owing  at 
least  as  much  to  the  enforcement  of  unifonn 
bowing  on  the  part  of  the  conductors  and  leaders 
of  the  bands  as  to  the  careful  observance  of 
the  pianos,  fortes^  and  other  dynamic  signs. 

A  number  of  signs  are  used  in  musical  notation 
to  indicate  various  ways  of  bowing:  (i)  a  slur 
^'^'o  indicates  that  all  the  notes  under  the  slur 
are  to  be  played  in  one  stroke  of  the  bow ; 
legato,  (a)  A  dur  with  dots,  fTTT,  means  either 
staccato  or  saltato  in  one  stroke ;  while  the  ab- 
sence of  a  slur  indicates  that  every  note  is  to  be 
done  by  a  separate  stroke.  (3)  Dots  or  dashes 
over  the  notes  (•  •  •  or  (  *  * )  mean  sharp  short 
strokes,  either  with  firm  bow  (martell^)  or  with 
springing  bows  (spicato  or  saltato).  (4)  U  ^  11 
means  a  downstroke,  from  the  nut  of  the  bow  to- 
wards the  head ;  y  or  A  ^n  upstroke.       [P.  D.] 

BOWLEY,  Robert  EL4.NZOW,  the  son  of  a 
boot-maker  at  Charing  Cross,  was  bom  May  13* 
1 813.  He  was  bred  to  his  father's  businesa. 
and  succeeded  him  in  it.  His  first  knowledge 
of  music  was  acquired  by  association  with  the 
choristers  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Ardent  and 
enthusiastic,  he  pursued  his  studies  vigoroualy. 
Whilst  still  a  youth  he  joined  a  small  society 
called  '  The  Benevolent  Society  of  Musical  Ama- 
teurs,* of  which  he  afterwards  became  conduetor. 
In  1834  he  was  one  of  the  committee  who 
promoted  and  carried  out  the  'Amateur  Musical 
Festival*  at  Exeter  HalL  About  the  same  time 
he  became  organist  of  the  Independent  Chapel  in 
Orange  Street,  Leicester  Square,  and  continued 
so  for  several  years.  In  October,  1834,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Saca«d  Harmonic 
Society,  then  in  its  infimcy,  and  was  soon 
afterwaj^  elected  a  member  of  its  committee. 
On  the  foundation  of  the  socie^^s  now  mag- 
nificent musical  library  in  1837  Mr.  Bowley  was 
appointed  its  librarian,  an  office  which  he  hdd 
until  1854,  when  he  was  chosen  treasurer,  which 
post  he  occupied  until  his  death.  During  the 
entire  period  of  his  connection  with  the  society 
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he  laboured  incesiuitiy  to  promote  its  welfare 
and  advanoe  its  reputation,  and  instigated  most 
of  the  steps  which  have  tended  to  place  it  in 
its  present  high  position.  The  scheme  of  cele- 
brating the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Handel 
bj  perfonnances  of  his  moaio  on  a  scale  of 
imprecedented  magnitude,  and  which  erent- 
naUy  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Handel 
Pestiyals  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  was  originated 
by  bim.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  General 
manager  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  which  poet 
he  proved  himself  to  be  undoubtedly  '  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place,*  and  where  he  remained 
till  his  death,  August  25,  1870.  The  energetic 
and  self-devoted  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
hia  duties  will  be  long  remembered  by  all  who 

with  him.  [W.  H.  H.] 
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BOWMAN,  Hbnbt,  published  at  Oxford  in 
1677  a  thin  folio  rolume  bearing  the  title  of 
'Songs  for  one,  two,  and  three  yoyoes  to  the 
l%orow-Ba8S.  With  some  Short  Himphonies. 
Collected  out  of  some  of  the  Select  Poems  of 
the  inoomparable  Mr.  Cowley,  and  others,  and 
composed  by  Henry  Bowman,  Philo- Musi- 
cos.  A  second  edition  appeared  at  Oxford  in 
1679.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BOYCE,  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom  at 
JoinerB*  Hall,  Upper  Thames  Street  (of  which 
emnpany  his  father,  a  cabinet  maker,  was 
beadle),  in  1710.  He  became  a  chorister  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  under  Charles  King»  and,  on 
quitting  the  ch<nr,  an  articled  pupil  of  Maurice 
Greene,  then  organist  of  the  cathedraL  On  the 
expiration  of  hu  articles  he  obtained  the  situa- 
tioii  of  organist  of  Oxford  Chapel,  Vere  Street, 
Carendish  Square,  and  pursued  hid  studies  under 
Br.  Pepusoh.  While  yet  a  young  man  Boyce*s 
hearing  became  much  impaired,  a  calamity  the 
greatest  that  can  be&l  a  musician,  but  which,  in 
faiB  case,  did  not  lessen  the  ardour  with  which  he 
pursued  his  studies.  In  1756  be  gave  up  his 
appointment  at  Oxford  Chapel  upon  obtaining 
the  post  of  organist  at  St.  Michaers,  Comhill, 
whi^  had  become  vacant  by  the  removal  of 
Joseph  Kelway  to  St.  Martin*s-in-the-Field8. 
On  June  3i  in  the  same  year  he  was  sworn  into 
the  place  of  Composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the 
room  of  John  Weldon,  then  lately  deceased.  He 
moat  ably  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office 
by  the  composition  of  many  fine  anthems  and 
services  several  of  which  are  still,  and  will  long 
continue  to  be,  in  use  'in  quires  and  places 
where  they  sing.'  In  1757  he  was  appointed 
coodncioir  of  the  meetings  of  the  Three  Choirs 
of  Glonoester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  which 
office  he  held  for  several  years.  In  1740  he 
oomposed  the  music  for  John  Lockman's  oratorio 
*  David's  Lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan,' 
and  had  it  performed  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
About  the  same  time  he  set  two  odes  for  St. 
Ceeilia'a  day,  one  written  by  Lockman,  the  other 
by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Yidal,  undermaster  of  West- 
ffiinater  SchooL  In  1743  he  produced  the 
serenata  of  'Solomon,*  written  by  Edward 
Moore^  which  was  eminently  successful,  and  one 


song  in  which  ('Softly  rise,  O  southern  breeze,* 
for  tenor  voice  with  bassoon  obligato)  retained 
its  popularity  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  is 
still  occasionally  heard.  In  1749,  on  the  erection 
of  an  organ  in  the  church  of  AUhaUows  the 
Great  and  Less,  Thames  Street^  Boyce  was 
chosen  organist.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
selected  to  compose  the  music  for  the  ode 
written  by  William  Mason  for  the  installation 
of  Henry  P^am,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
ode,  with  Boyce*s  music,  was  perform^  in  the 
Senate  House,  July  i,  1749,  '^^^  o^  ^^  ^ol' 
lowing  day,  being  Commencement  Sunday,  an 
anthem  with  orchestral  acoompaniments,  by 
Boyce,  was  performed  in  Great  St.  Mary's 
Church,  as  an  exercise  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Music,  which  the  University  then  conferred 
on  him.  Both  these  compositions  were  soon 
afterwards  published  together.  In  the  same 
year  Bovoe  appeitred  as  a  composer  for  the 
theatre  by  setting  Lord  Lansdowne's  masque 
of  *Peleus  and  Thetis'  (introduced  into  his 
lordship's  alteration  of  'The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  entitled  'The  Jew  of  Venice')  and 
Moses  Mendez's  musical  entertainment,  *Tbe 
Chnplet';  the  latter  of  which  met  with  great 
success.  In  1750  he  set  another  piece  of  the 
same  kind,  also  written  by  Mendez,  called 
'The  Shepherd's  Lottery.'  On  the  death  of 
Dr.  Greene,  in  1675,  Dr.  Boyce  was  appointed 
his  successor  as  master  of  the  kings  band 
of  music,  and  conductor  of  the  annual  festi« 
vals  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  In  the  former  capacity  he  was 
required  to  compose  music  for  the  new-year 
and  birth-day  odes  of  the  poet-laureate ;  in  the 
latter  he  voluntarily  oomposed  two  fine  anthems 
with  orchestral  accompaniments,  besides  addi- 
tional accompaniments  and  choruses  for  Purcell's 
Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,  written  for  St.  Cecilia's 
day,  1694.  In  1758,  on  the  death  of  John 
Travers,  Boyce  was  appointed  one  of  the  or- 
ganists  of  ike  Chapel  Hoyal,  upon  which  he 
resigned  his  places  at  St.  Michaers,  Comhill, 
and  Allhallows,  Thames  Street,  and,  his  dea&ess 
still  increasing,  he  gave  up  teaching,  and  re- 
moved to  Kensington,  where  he  employed  him- 
self principally  in  the  collection  and  editing  of 
the  materials  for  the  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known — *  Cathedral  Music,  being  a  collection  in 
score  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful  composi- 
sitions  for  that  service  by  the  several  English 
masters  of  the  last  two  hundred  years.'  This 
work  was  projected  by  Dr.  Greene,  who  had 
commenced  collections  for  it,  but,  finding  his 
health  failing,  bequeathed  all  his  materials  to 
Dr.  Boyce,  with  a  request  that  he  would  com- 
plete the  work.  The  'Cathedral  Music'  was 
published  in  three  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  1760  and  the  last  in  1778.  This 
valuable  publication,  which  redounds  so  much 
to  the  credit  of  its  editor  for  diligence,  judgment 
and  scholarship,  produced  him  little  else  than 
fame,  its  sale  yielding  but  little  beyond  the  ex- 
penses of  production.    On  Feb.   7,   1779,   the 
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goat,  from  which  Boyoe  had  long  rafferad,  termi- 
nated the  blamelem  life  of  this  most  amiable 
man  and  excellent  morician.  He  was  buried  on 
February  16  with  unoonmion  marks  of  respect^ 
in  the  vault  under  the  centre  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul*8  Cathedral.  In  the  year  following  his 
death  his  widow  published  a  volume  containing 
'Fifteen  Anthems  and  a  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate 
of  her  husband^s  composition  ;  and  in  1790 
another  volume  containing  twelve  anthems  and 
a  service  was  published,  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Philip  Hayes.  These  anthems  and  services 
(with  others,  to  the  extent  in  all  of  forty-six 
anthems  and  five  services)  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes  under  the  editorship  of 
Vincent  Novello,  In  1788  John  Ashley,  who 
had  purchased  the  plates  of  the  'Cathedral 
Music/  issueil  a  reprint  of  it,  with  a  memoir  (by 
Sir  John  Hawkins)  and  a  portrait  (finely  en- 
graved by  Sherwin)  of  Boyce  prefixed.  In  1849 
a  new  edition,  with  additional  services  and 
anthems  and  new  lives  of  the  composers  was 
isHued  under  the  care  of  Joseph  Warren.  Be- 
tides the  compositions  above  mentioned,  Boyoe 
produced  the  following  :  —  Drydea's  '  Secular 
Masque/  1745;  twelve  sonatas  for  two  violins 
and  bass,  1747;  a  concerto;  eight  symphonies; 
'  Ode  to  Cllharity/  composed  for  tiie  lieicester  In- 
firmary, containing  the  duet  for  tenor  and  bas^, 
'  Here  shall  soft  Cllharity  repair,'  which  long  re- 
mained an  indispensable  part  of  the  programme 
of  every  concert  given  in  aid  of  a  ohiunty ;  Rev. 
Walter  Harte*s  paraphrase  of  part  of  Pindar*s 
first  Pythian  ode,  1 740 ;  Masque  in  '  The  Tem- 
pest' ;  dii^  in  'C>yinbeline' ;  dirve  in  'Romeo 
and  Juliet' ;  trio  in  'The  Winters  Tale' ;  two 
odes  in  Home's  tragedy,  *Agis,'  1758;  besides 
many  songs  which  appeared  in  '&e  British 
Orpheus,'  'The  Vocal  Musical  Mask,'  etc.  A 
collection  of  Dr.  Boyce  s  songs,  duets,  and 
cantatas,  entitled  'Lyra  Britannica,*  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  several  books.  Boyce  s  only 
son  long  filled  a  respectable  position  in  the  best 
orchestras  as  a  double-bass  player. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  Cathedral 
Music: — 


VOL.!. 
Tillli,  Preoet.  M.  and  B.  Sorr. 
Morl^.  BarUl  Serr.  a  minor. 
Farmat,  M.  and  E.  8enr.  Q  minor. 
Bwrin,     Do.   D  minor. 
Gibbons,  Da   V. 
Child.      Dob   BmlBOft 
Bogan,   Do.   D. 
Blow.      Da   A. 
Aldrleh.  Da   & 
Blow.       Do.   Q. 
Da  Kyrta  and  GiMd  (Mpb  bmat 

■art)  a. 
UChanti. 

vol.il 

Banrr  vm.  Foil  Anth.,  O  Lord  ttie 

malcar.  4  toIchl 
TkDto,  F.  A.  I  eall  and  ery.  6t. 
Tyo.  F.  A.  I  win  ozalt  TlMe.  4  ▼. 
Da  (Stod  pi.)  Sins  onto  tbe  Lord. 

«▼. 
Iterant.  F.  A.   OaD  to 

branoe.  4  t. 
Da  F.  A.  Hlda  not  Thon.  4  t. 
Bird.  F.  A.  O  Lord,  tarn.  B  t. 
Da  F.  A.  rStad  pLi  Bow  TUne 

•ar,  O  Lord.  5  ▼. 
Po.  F.  A.  Btoi  Jofftilly.  •  Tb 


Olbbom,  F.  A.  HoMUML,  6  t. 
Da  F.  A.  Lift  up  your  haads.  6  t. 
Da  F.  A.  Almlcfatr  and  orariartint. 

4t. 

Da  F.  A.  O  dap  jroar  hands.  S  t. 
Da  {2nd  pt.)  God  Is  gono  np.  8  t. 
Batten.  F.  A.  Haar  my  prayer.  6  t. 
Da  F.  A.  O  praise  the  Lord.  4  T. 
Da  F.  A.  DellTer  ua,  O  Lord.  4  t. 
Ohild.  F.  A.  Pr&isa  the  Lord.  4  t. 
Da  F.  A.  O  Lord,  grant  the  King. 

4t. 
Da  F.  A.  nng  wo  merrily.  7t. 
Kofers,  F.  A.  Behold  now.  4  ▼. 
Da  F.  A.  Tiadi  me.  O  Lord  4  t. 
Blow.  V.  A.  God  is  our  hope   8  ▼. 
Da  V.  A.  0  God.  wfaersfore  art 

Thoa  absent  6t. 
Da  V.  A.  Save  me,  O  God.  4  t. 
Da  F.  A.  Itie  Lord  hear  thea  4  t. 
Do.  F.  A.  My  God,  my  God.  4  ▼. 
Aldrleh.  V.  A.  Ontof  the  deep,  4.T. 
Da  F.  A.  O  gira  thanks.  8  t. 
Creygbcon,  F.  A.  I  will  arisa  4  t. 
PnrceU.  V.  A.  OGod. Thou  art  4  t. 
Da  V.  A.0  God.  Thou  hast  8  t. 
Da  V.  A.  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts.  8  T. 
Gokiwin.  V.  A.  I  have  set  God.  4  r. 
aarke.  F.  A.  Pralsa  the  Lord.  O 
4t. 


Croft,  V.  A.  God  Is  fona  up.  t  t. 
Da  V.  A.  Pot  me  not  to  rebnlra.  4  T. 
WeldOB,  V.  A.  In  Thee,  O  Lord.  4  T. 
Da  V.  A.  Hear  my  eiybig.  8  t. 
Uwes  (Wm.).  V.  A.  The  Lord  b 

myltfit  4t. 
Lock.  V.  A.  LMd  M    ma  know 

mine  end.   6  ▼. 
Hnmphr^rs,  V.  A.  Hare  meroy  up- 
on ma  St. 
Da  V.  A.  0  Lord  my  God.   8  t. 
Blow.  V.  A.  I  was  hi  the  Spirit 

4t. 
Wbe.  V.  A.  Frepara  y»  the  way  of 

the  Lord.  4  t. 
Da  V.  A.  Awake,  put  on  thy 

strength.  St. 
Puroell.  V.  A.  Thy  way.OGod.  4t. 
Do.  V.  A.  Be  merdfuL  8  t. 
Olarke,  V.  A.  How  hmg  wilt  Thou. 

It. 
Croft.  V.  A.  0  praise  the  Lord.  8  t. 
Da  V.  A.  Olra  tbe  King.  5  t. 
SChanli. 

VOLm. 
Bird,  M.  and  B.  Sanr.  D  mla. 
Child.  Da  D. 
Blow,  Da  B  mln. 
Pnrodl.  M.  and  B.  Serr.  (double). 

Bflat 


Bull,  V.  A.  O  Lard  my  God.  It. 
Humphrey,  V.  A.  Ihoa  art  m 

Khif.4T. 
Da  V.  A.  Like  as  the  hart4T. 
Da  V.  A.  Hear.  O  KeaTons.  8  t. 
Da  V.  A.  BeJolce  ha  the  Lord.  4 1: 
Da  V.  A.  Haste  Thee,  O  God.  4t. 
Wise.  V.  A.  The  ways  oT  ZioalT. 
Da  V.  A.  Thy  beautj,  O  ImsL  4  «i 
Da  V.  A.  Awake  up,  my  glory.  S  v. 
Da  V.  A.  Blessed  b  ha  S  t. 
Blow.  V.  A.  O  Lord,  I  hare  shaed. 

4t. 
Da  V.  A.  O  sbig  unto  God.  S  T. 
Do.  V.   A.  O  Lord,  Thou 

aeardied  me  out  S  t. 
Da V.A.I beheld  andlo!4T. 
Tomer,  V.  A.  Lord.  Tbou  hart  bum 

our  reftige.  S  t. 
Puroell,  V.  A.  BoboU.  I  bring  loa 

St. 
Da  V.  A.  They  that  go  devn. !«. 
Da  V.  A.  Thy  word  is  a  lantcfaSr. 
Do.  V.  A.  0  giro  thanks.  4  r. 
Cbrke.  V.  A.  I  will  lore  Thea.  tT. 
Gibbons,  Banetua.   4T.faF. 
Child.  Sanetus.    4T.lnEBtaHEi 
Sogers,  Banctos.   4  t.  In  D. 
Orayghton.  Banctus.    4  t.  in  E  irt. 


[W.  H.  H.] 

BRABAN9ONNE,  LA,  the  national  air  of 
the  Belgians,  dating  from  the  revolution  of  i8^, 
when  Belgium  became  an  independent  country. 
Both  words  and  music  were  composed  during  the 
struggle ;  the  former  by  a  certain  Jenneval,  who 
was  killed  in  one  of  the  actions  near  Antwerp, 
the  latter  by  Campekhout.  The  air  is  cer- 
tainly unlike  other  'national  aire,*  bat  it  bsi 
taken  a  very  firm  hold  in  the  country.  Tbe 
melody,  and  the  words  of  the  first  stanza  are 
subjoined:— 
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Quirauraltcraf  do        liar  •   hi   -    trai    •    re. 


^^^^ 


oant  lea  ailkeux  pro  -  Jets, 


Sur  nooa  de  Tal-nln 


bit  I  out  Belfm  tout  diaa^ga.  A-Tec  M; 
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*^ 


t 


phadlndig*  nabal- 


lac  -  •  aur  liar  •  bra  de    la    II  -  her  -  td  B* 


rang  -  • 


rar-brede  k  11-ber-td.       Bur  -  llar-bredo   la  ll-bvK> 

BRACE  {Qfst.Klammer;  Ft.  Accolade;  ItiL 
Aoeolada),  A  vertical  line,  usually  a  doubts 
curve,  used  to  couple  together  two  or  more  stsTdi. 
thus  iwHifti^titig  that  the  music  written 
therein  is  to  be  performed  simultane- 
ously, either  by  various  instruments,  or 
voices,  or,  in  pianoforte,  harp,  or  organ-  i 
music^bythe  two  hands  of  the  pei^ormer.  \ 


BRACE. 

In  oi^ertnl  ■ooreB  the  whole  of  the  staves 
forming  the  score  are  braced  together  by  a  verti- 
cal straight  Hue,  and  carved  braces  are  added  to 
show  the  position  in  the  score  of  certain  instru- 
ments  or  groups  of  instruments,  and  so  to  facili- 
tate the  reading.  These  curved  braces  are  usually 
employed  to  couple  together  the  parts  for  the  first 
and  second  violins,  pianoforte  or  organ  (if  any), 
the  violoncello  and  double-bass,  and  the  three 
trombones. 

In  organ  mnno  with  pedal  obligate  three  staves 
are  required,  the  lowest  being  for  tiie  pedals ;  these 
three  are  braced  by  means  of  a  straight  line,  with 
a  curved  brace  in  addition,  to  indicate  the  two 
staves  which  belong  to  the  manuals.  [E.  T.] 

BBADE,WiLLTAV,  an  Englishmusician  resident 
at  Hambui^  at  the  commencement  of  the  1 7th 
eeniuiy.  He  was  esteemed  a  good  performer  on 
the  viol,  and  published  'Paduanen,  Galliarden, 
Caasonetten,*  etc.  (Hamburg,  1609,  4to) ;  '  Neue 
Padoanen  and  Gagliarden  mit  stimmen'  (Ham- 
bnig.  1 61 4,  4to);  'Neue  lustige  Volten,  Gou- 
ranten,  Balletten,  etc.,  mit  5  stimmen'  (Frank- 
fart,  1 621,  4to).  These  publications  are  of  more 
than  ordinaiy  interest,  as  containing  English 
airs,  some  mentioned  by  Shakespeare.  He  died 
at  Frankfort  m  1647.  P^-  ^-  ^^O 

BRAHAM,  JoHF,  bom  in  London  of  Jewish 
parents  in  1774,  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age,  and  in  such  humble  circumstances  that  he  is 
asad  to  have  sold  pencils  about  the  streets  for  a 
living.  He  was  s^  very  young  when  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Leoni,  an  Italian  singer  of  celebrity ; 
and  his  first  appearance  in  public  was  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  April  ai,  1787,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  master.  In  the  bill  it  is  announced — 'At 
the  end  of  Act  i,  ^The  soldier  tired  of  war*s 
alarms,'  by  Master  Braham,  being  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  any  stage.*  After  the  first  act  of  the 
fkroe,  he  sang  the  favourite  song  of  '  Ma  ch^re 
amie.'  At  the  opening  of  the  Royalty  Theatre 
in  Welldoee  Square,  on  June  ao  in  the  same 
year,  between  the  acts  of  the  play,  '  The  soldier 
tired  of  war's  alarms'  'was  sung  with  great  suc- 
cess by  a  little  boy,  Master  Ahram^  the  pupil  of 
Leoni  ;  and  another  paper  said  '  Yesterday  even- 
ing we  were  surprised  by  a  Master  Ahrafiamt  a 
yocmg  pupil  of  Mr.  Leoni.  He  promises  fair  to 
attain  perfection;  possessing  every  requisite  ne- 
oeasary  to  ferm  a  capital  singer.'  When  he  lost 
his  boyish  voice  the  future  prospects  of  young 
Bnihain  appeared  doubtful ;  Ijeoni  had  fallen  into 
fifficolties^  and  about  that  time  left  England; 
but  he  ibond  a  generous  patron  in  Abraham 
GoldmiiUi,  and  became  a  professor  of  the  piano. 
On  has  voice  regaining  its  power  he  went  to  Bath, 
and  in  1794  made  hu  appearance  at  some  oon- 
oertB  there  under  the  direction  of  Rauzzini,  who, 
appreciatang  his  talent,  gave  him  musical  in- 
stmction  for  three  years.  In  1796  he  was  en- 
gaged by  Storace  for  Drury  Lane,  and  his  d^ut 
(in  an  opera  called '  Mahmoud')  was  so  successful 
that  in  the  year  fbllowing  he  was  engaged  for 
the  ItaHan  opera-house.  Hoping,  however,  to 
aefaierve  a  more  penmuiant  reputation  than  could 
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be  obtained  by  any  other  course,  he  resolved  to 
visit  Italv^and  there  oomplete  his  musical  edu- 
cation, florence  was  the  first  city  at  which  he 
appeared  in  public ;  then  he  visited  Milan,  and 
afterwards  Grenoa>  where  he  studied  composition 
under  Isola. 

Taking  leave  of  Italy  in  consequence  of  nu- 
merous solicitations  from  his  own  country,  he 
reappeared  at  Ck)vent  Garden  in  1801.  From 
this  point  may  be  dated  that  triumphant  career 
during  which  he  created  a  constant  furore,  the 
effect  of  which  has  hardly  yet  passed  away.  The 
opera  in  which  he  made  his  first  appearance  was 
a  work  by  Mazzinghi  and  Reeve,  entitled  'The 
Ghains  of  the  Heart.'  The  music,  however,  was 
so  feeble  in  the  serious,  and  so  commonplace  and 
vulgar  in  the  comic  parts,  that  it  lived  only  a 
few  nights,  and  was  succeeded  by  'The  Cabinet.' 
In  this  opera  Braham  was  the  composer  of  all 
the  music  of  his  own  part,  a  custom  to  which 
he  continued  for  several  years  to  adhere,  and 
seldom  has  music  been  more  universally  popular. 
Among  the  operas  with  which  he  was  thus 
connected  we  may  name  *  FamUy  Quarrels,'  1802  ; 
'The  English  Fleet,'  1803;  'Thirty  Thousand,' 
1804;  'Out  of  Place,'  1805;  'False  Alarms,' 
1807;  'Kais,  or  Love  in  a  Desert,'  1808;  and 
'The  Devil's  Bridge,'  i8ia.  To  follow  Braham 
in  all  his  engagements  would  exceed  the  limits 
of  this  notice ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the 
theatre,  concert-room,  or  church,  he  had  scarcely 
a  rival.  Non  ce  in  Italia  tenore  come  Brciham 
was  the  frequent  exclamation  of  foreigners.  His 
compass  extended  to  about  nineteen  notes ;  and 
his  falsetto,  horn  D  to  A,  was  so  entirely  within 
his  control  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  distin- 
guish where  his  natural  voice  began  and  ended. 
After  his  voice  had  lost  its  natural  power  he  was 
successively  engaged  at  several  theatres,  on  the 
mere  strength  of  a  reputation  which  seemed  im- 
mortal ;  and  his  proficiency  in  singing  Handel 
was  universally  acknowledged  when  his  career  as 
a  popular  vocalist  had  reached  its  termination. 
When  Weber  composed  his  opera  'Oberon'  for 
the  English  stage  (1826),  Braham  was  the  ori^ 
ginal  Sir  Huon. 

In  1831  however  the  tide  of  fortune  changed. 
In  that  year  he  purchased,  jointly  with  Yates, 
the  Colosseum  in  the  Regfent's  Park  for  the  large 
sum  of  £40,000.  Five  years  afterwards  he  opened 
the  St.  James'  Theatre,  which  he  had  erected  at 
a  cost  of  £26,000.  The  large  fortune  which  his 
genius  and  enexgy  had  gained  him  was  lost  by 
these  unfortunate  speculations.  He  died  Feb, 
17,  1856. 

In  private  life  Braham  was  much  respected. 
He  moved  in  good  society;  and  among  hia 
acquaintance  his  fame  as  a  man  of  information,  a 
humourist,  and  a  raconteur,  was  scarcely  inferior 
to  his  reputation  as  a  vocalist.  As  a  compose^ 
he  completely  attained  the  object  he  aimed  at 
in  his  numerous  songs,  duets,  etc.,  many  of 
which  attained  the  hiffhest  popularity.  As  « 
national  song  his  'Deaui  of  NelKm'  has  pleased 
and  oontinaee  to  ^ease  a  vast  majority  of  th^ 
inhi^itanti  of  the  British  Isles ;  it  has  theref^r^ 
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aooomplUhed  iti  puzpoM.     (DramoHe  Biogra- 
phy; QtnAemcaCt  Magatine;  etc.).      [B.  F.  R.] 

BRAHMS,  JOHAKNis,  one  of  the  greatest 
liying  Genxuui  oompoeen,  and  in  the  departments 
of  choral  and  chamber  music  without  a  riyal,  was 
bom  at  Hamburg  on  May  7,  1833.  Being  the 
•on  of  a  musician,  he  began  his  musical  educa- 
tion in  Tory  early  years,  and  canied  it  on  later 
with  brilliant  success  under  Mansen  of  Altona. 
He  was  introduced  to  Schumann  at  Dttsseldorf  in 
1853,  and  so  unpressed  that  great  composer  with 
his  eztraordinaiy  powers  that  he  wrote  an 
article  about  him  in  the  'Neue  Zeitsohrift  fUr 
Musik,'  in  which,  with  the  eamestnoM  of  a 
pophet,  he  pointed  him  out  as  the  hero  of  the 
immediate  musical  future.  In  consequence  of 
this  Brahms  at  once  became  an  object  both  of 
general  attention  and  sceptical  opposition.  A 
toior  which  he  undertook  for  the  puroose  of  mak- 
ing himself  and  his  works,  such  as  his  first  three 
Sonatas  and  Trio^  more  generally  known,  seemed 
for  the  time  scarcely  to  verify  Schumann^s  pre- 
diction, for  he  found  but  little  sympathy  as  a  com- 
poser, and  had  but  moderate  success  as  a  pianist. 

For  several  years  after  this  he  remained  at 
Hamburg  in  retirement^  devoting  himself  assidu- 
ously to  study  and  composition,  after  which  he 
brought  forward  a  number  of  works,  which 
followed  one  another  in  quick  succession,  and 
soon  established  his  reputation.  In  1861  he 
went  to  Vienna^  and  finding  ready  sympathy, 
finally  established  himself  there,  where  he  has 
remained  almost  ever  since,  making  only  occasional 
tours,  either  as  a  pianist,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  his  own  works.  In  that  city,  so 
famous  for  its  connection  with  great  musicians, 
he  officiated  temporarily  as  conductor  of  the 
'Sing* Academic'  in  1863  and  64,  and  firom  187a 
to  75  as  director  of  the  £unous  concerts  of  the 
'Gesellscbaft  der  Musikfireunde,*  to  which  he 
has  given  extraordinary  lustre  and  importance 
through  the  performance  of  the  great  choral 
works  of  Handel  and  Bach. 

The  appreciation  and  difiiisaon  of  his  works  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  'Deutsches  Requiem* 
(op.  45,  1868)  established  his  fiune,  and  from 
the  time  of  its  appearance  every  new  work  pub- 
lished by  him  became  an  event  in  the  musical 
life  of  Germany,  and  even  in  this  country,  where 
his  music  is  frequently  performed  at  &&  Phil- 
harmonic,  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  the 
Orystal  Palace,  and  elsewhere.  His  first  Sym- 
phony was  produced  at  Garlsmhe  Nov.  4,  10761 
and  his  second  at  Vienna  Dec  24,  1877. 

With  the  exception  of  Richard  Wagner,  who 
occupies  a  special  position  in  modem  music, 
Brahms  is  pre-eminent  among  living  oomposerB 
for  the  definite  nature  of  his  individualily ;  he 
appears  as  the  climax  of  modem  musical  thought, 
standing,  as  it  were^  upon  the  shoulders  of  Sdiu- 
mann,  whose  artistic  eye,  as  already  mentioned, 
recognised  the  younger  artist's  afilnity  to  his  own 
nature,  and  bsbsed  upon  it  his  confidence  in  the 
progressive  development  of  modem  music  No 
comparison  between  him  and  Wagner  is  possible, 
for  Wagner's  fome  is  entirely  founded  on  his 


dramatic  works,  in  which  department  BnlnQi 
has  as  yet  done  nothing. 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  his  modern  tendency, 
he  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  so-called  'new 
German  school,'  or  'school  of  tiie  future,'  vhidi 
has  attached  itself  to  Wagner,  and  defends  hii 
art-principles  on  the  ground  at  absolute  muac. 
Brahms  takes  his  stand  upon  systematic  piindplai 
of  musical  form,  upon  which  indeed  his  individoil 
characteristics  a  good  deal  depend.    In  point  of  \ 
style  and  constraction  his  music  dispkys  a  power  ] 
which  is  now  quite  unique.     In  all  his  woib, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  smallest^  the  hand  of  s 
master  is  manifest^  and  if  we  azialyie  them,  we 
shall  find  the  same  unwearied  energy  and  oos- 
sistency  throughout  the  movement  as  is  used  tt 
the  outset  to  express  the  leading  idea.    He  never 
allows  himself  to  be  drawn  aside  from  his  main 
idea,  in  spite  of  all  the  wealth  of  episode  and 
secondary  thoughts  he  has  always  at  commani 
To  this  we  may  refer  many  of  the  prominent 
peculiarities  of  his  style,  such  as  its  fonnal  in* 
tensity,  and  certain  original  terms  of  hannony 
and  modulation.    This  side  of  Brahms's  genim 
is  now  undisputed,  but  the  individual  chuacter 
of  his  ideas  and  the  intellectual  qualities  of  hii 
nature  certainly  stand  in  the  way  of  his  ofer 
coming  opposition  and  gaining  the  sympathies  of 
the  la^  mass  of  the  musical  public    Hii  deep 
brooding  earnestness,  and  his  abstraction  from 
external  things,  absorb  him  so  completely  in  his 
idea  that    he   sometimes  loees  his  feeOng  ^. 
beauty  of  sound.     With  him  beauty  seems  to 
hold  a  place  subordinate  to  expression,  and  a 
certain  harshness  is  in  consequence  oocasioiially 
met  with  in  his  haimony  which  must  hinder 
the  popularity  of  his  works.     There  is  (if  the 
word  may  be  allowed)  an   unapproachable  as- 
ceticism about  his  genius  which  is  opposed  (0 
all  that  is  merely  pleasing  to  the  ear.    He  does 
not  court  the  understanding ;  he  rather  demands 
from  it  arduous  and  unwearied  service. 

As  a  pianoforte  player,  Brahms  exhibits  the 
same  characteristics.  He  plays^  not  fiv  the 
listener,  but  for  himself  and  for  the  work  wldch 
he  is  perfonning.  Remarkable  as  his  technical 
execution  may  be,  with  him  it  always  seems  a 
secondary  casual  matter,  only  to  be  notioed 
incidentally.  But  if  we  reflect  that  the  t^Mm 
of  pianoforte  playing  is  the  sole  medium  kt 
reproducing  the  idea  of  a  pianoforte  pisoe^^  ^  ^ 
possible  that  fault  may  in  this  respect  be  justly 
found  with  his  playing;  yet  his  intellectual  qoali^ 
ties  fit  him  for  masteny  perfonnances  of  his  ovn 
works ;  and  in  his  execution  of  Bach,  especially  d 
the  organ  works  on  the  piano,  he  is  acknowledged 
to  be  quite  unrivalled. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Biahms's  poUishsd 
works  to  June,  1878:— 
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Op.1.  Sonmte  for  p.  F.  taiG 
9L  Do.        Do.  W% 

8.  BIzSoogik 
4.  BdMno  for  P.  F.  In 

mioor. 
a  SoDKtefor  P.F.  In  F  miaor. 
Sk  e  SoBgi.    Sopraoo  or  Ttaor. 
7.  e  801^  for  OM  Yoies. 
a  Ti1olnBHP.F..V.HidOdlo. 
a  VartetloM  for  P.  F.  so 

tlMiM  of  Sohimuii. 


]0.41WkdsforP.F. 
ILSvoMUfornOi 

kiD. 
ULAvolUriftfarl 

ONik  and  Oisvk    _ 
ixrmmnl  hywi  lor  CkoM 

•Dd  Wind. 

14.  8  SoOfS  Mid   BOOKMM  m 
OMVOlMUdF.F.   ^       . 

1&  OoiNVtObteD.te'>^>** 


BRAHMS. 


BBAVXJRA. 
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Qp^lL  9mmtt  for  WBtll  offolMif  ri 

loA. 
n.  4  toogifer  fn»h  GbonM^l 

Bonn  lod  Ibrpi 
K  8eit«  lo  Bb  for  Strlnck 
Ul  nvepo«Hfervole*MidPJ. 
n.  Tbrra  daato  te*  &  and  A. 

irtOiP.P. 
ILTariatioiafDrP.F.: 

0)  On  original 

(S)  OnaBnngariannMMy. 
ftT'llMiaollMtor'br  vlMd 

dtoir,  InSpniti. 
ftTwlillaM    for    P.  F-    4 
,oas 

IL  TtilttloM  and  PoffiM  for 

P.P.  OD  tiMBMor  HaDdal*B. 
B.  <kai«al  In  O  minor  far  P.P. 

andetrtawi. 
KQnaiMiDAfardltlo. 
0.Pnlm   iHL    for   iranaili 

toImi.  wltli  Otvn  or  P.P. 
ft  Pair  Dnala  fcr  AMo  and 

ButtooawlthP.P. 
fllTmMoMafar  B  Tokaib  ^ 


IvPaal 


Choir  and  Ofvan. 
n.  Thiw  Qoartata  for  a.A.T.B. 
tt  llonti  by  A.  ran  Platan  and 

O.P.  Daaanar.  Pbr  Toiea 

and  P.P.  Id  I 


P.P.  fa  6  porta. 
M.  Qnfaiat    fcr    P.  P.    and 

SM^ilnPBdDor. 
M*.  Sonata  for  P.  P..  4  haada, 

•rOBitiM  braiolnK. 
■L«  TailatfciM  (Stadian)  for 

P.  P.  aolo  oa  A  tbaaaa  of 


A  antlot  In  O  for  Slrl^B. 
S7.  Ttow  flacrod  ChorMai  for 


ft  toaata  te  B  minor  for  P.  P. 

iadCdle. 
ft  UWaltiwforP.P.:  ihanda. 
ft  Iklo  far  P.  P.»  YtoUn  and 

BomorCallo. 
ILflto  Part  laan  fcr  «maD^ 


fcr  Qborm.  k 


6t. 


P.P. 


far  fanala  ehorua.  4  oapeO*. 
ft  Ooman     Boqniem.     Bolo. 
Choroii  and  Oroli. 


48w  Poor  fcofi  for  1  rolta  iiltb 

P.P. 
<r.Vbar  ditto,    ditto. 
4R.  fleron  ditto.    dlttOb 
ft  PlTO  ditto,    dnto. 
OOl  BinaldoiOantaulvGoottM, 

for  Tanor  Bolo,  Halo  Oho- 

roa,  and  Oreh. 
BL  Ti*o  Qoartou-for  BIrlnp.  0 

minor  and  A  minor. 
OLLIebadloder;    Waltm  for 

P.  P.,  4  handa,  and  Toloaa. 
ft  Bhapaodia;  fin«manta  from 

OooUmTs  'HanralM'  for 

Alto  Bolo,  Mala  Ohonia, 

aadOnh. 
84.  BohlckMldlad  (Bong  of  Daa- 

tlny)  br  P.  nUdarlln.  for 

Ohonu  and  Orch. 
ft  TrlomphUad    (Bar.,   abapu 

sis.)  for  »i^it  Oboma  and 

Oroh. 
BBa.  VariatloBa  oa  «  Umom  of 

Hayda'a  for  Oichaatra. 
BBk  Ditto,  dltta  for  S  Planaa. 
BT.  8  Bonia  by  Daomar  for  1 

mkaaadP.P. 
ft  8  Bonia  for  1  votea  and  P.  P. 
ft  SBontsforlToloaandP.P. 
00.  Qnartot  (Ka  8)  In  0  aolaor 

for  P.P.  aiMl  Mrlncmi 
ft  Poor  Doota  for  Bopr.  and 

Alto, 
ft  Baron  BongaformlaedOholr. 
ft  9  Liodor  vnd  a«riLi«a  for 

rolpaaadP.P. 
ft  8  Qnartota  for  4  iolo  YOlam 

and  P.  P. 
ft  KoM  Lfabadiadar-Wall 
ft  PlTO  Duata. 
er.Btrlnt  Qnartot:  Bb. 
ft  fljfmplMBir,  V&  2. 0 
ft  nne 
KkWtmr 
TkPlfo 
Wt  Plfo 
711  flymphQaj,  Ko.  9,  In  D. 

wttlioiil  Opva4iimbor« 

farP.P,.« 


nor 

Olnak'a  Gavotto  lor  P.  P.  aola 
t  for  P.  P.  wlo : 
Q)  Btndaallflrfllioplnt 
01  Boodo  aftor  Wobar. 


•Ml  P.  P. 


Bone  for  1  vofaa 

[A.M.] 


BRAMBTT.TiA,  Marhtta,  ddart  of  fiye 
BiiterB,  all  distiiiguuilied  nngen,  was  born  near 
Milaii  about  1807,  and  imkde  her  d^but  in 
London  aa  Anaoe  in  'Semiramide*  in  1827. 
She  was  a  pupil  of  the  Gonflervatorio  at  Milan, 
ud  had  never  appeared  on  any  ttage ;  but, 
though  her  acting  was  indifferent,  her  lovely 
oootralto  voioe^  her  excellent  style,  youth,  and 
great  beauty,  ensured  her  suooess.  'She  has  the 
finest  eyes,  iJie  sweetest  voice,  and  the  best  dis- 
position in  the  world,'  said  a  certain  cardinal ; 
*if  she  is  discovered  to  possess  anv  other  merits^ 
the  safety  of  the  Catholic  Churdi  will  require 
her  exoommanication.'  She  sang  in  London  for 
Bsreral  yean,  as  well  as  in  Italy;  at  Vienna 
dming  four  consecutive  seasons,  1 857-1 841 ;  and 
>t  Paris,  where  she  chose  again  Ansjce  for  her 
d^bnt^  and  achieved  a  great  suooess.  Brambilla 
was  dis&iguished  as  a  teacher,  and  published 
(Koordi)  exercises  and  vocalizzi  beside  other 
pieces.  [J.  M.] 

BRAKDL,  JoHAnr,  bcrn  Nov.  14,  1760,  at 
Rohr,  near  Batisbon,  died  at  Carlsruhe  May  26, 
iS^7.    He  studied  vioUn  and  piano  as  a  child 


in  the  monastery  at  Bohr,  and  at  10  was  sent 
by  Canon  Grelasius  to  the  seminary  at  Munich. 
He  learnt  singing  from  Y alesi ;  and  at  the  Jesuit 
school  at  Neuburg,  received  a  thorough  musical 
education  from  a  certain  Feldmaier.  He  began 
his  career  in  the  convent  of  Trutpert>  Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau,  as  teacher  of  the  violin  and  piano. 
In  1 784  he  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  Prince 
Hohenlohe  Bartenstein ;  in  1 789  'musik-direotor* 
to  the  Bishop  of  Bruohsal ;  and  in  1806  the  same 
to  the  archduke  of  Baden  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he 
stayed  till  his  death.  He  composed  an  opera, 
'Hermann*;  a  monodrama»  'Hero*;  and  many 
qrmphonies,  serenades^  quartets,  etc.  His  melo- 
dies are  beautiful,  and  were  highly  esteemed, 
as  may  be  seen  by  some  articles  in  the  Leipsio 
A.  M.  Z.  for  1828.  [F.  G.] 

BBAKLE  (Ft.  hranU,  »  movement  of  the 
body  from  side  to  side).  An  old  French  dance, 
the  generic  name  of  all  dances  in  which,  like 
the  Cotillon  or  Grossvater,  the  whole  party  of 
dancers  were  led  by  one  or  two.  (Littrl.)  The 
biranle  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  was  a  branle 
serieux.  It  combined  in  itself  die  movements  of 
the  minuet  and  the  polonaise.  For  an  example 
of  the  music  see  p.  289.  [£.  r,] 

BRASS  BAND.  (Fr.  Fanfare,)  The  smaller 
variety  of  the  military  band,  chiefly  employed  in 
cavalry  rM^ents,  on  account  of  the  greater  ease 
^ith  which  brass  instruments  can  be  played  on 
horseback.  It  ordinarily  conrists  of  an  £  flat 
piccolo  comet,  two  or  more  comets  in  B  flat,  two 
tenor  saxhorns  in  £  flat,  one  or  more  baritones 
and  euphoniums,  with  one  or  more  bombardons. 
Besides  these,  trumpets,  and  side-,  baas-,  or  kettle- 
drums are  usually  present.  It  is  materially  im- 
proved by  the  subetitution  of  flutes  and  E  flat 
clarinets  for  the  piccolo-comet,  and  by  the  addition 
of  trombones.  It  has  not  the  variety  of  quality 
and  richness  of  tone  possessed  by  the  full  reed 
band,  but  is  competent  to  produce  veiy  smooth 
and  agreeable  harmony.  On  account  of  the 
greater  fiunlity  with  which  brass  instruments  of 
ihe  saxhorn  species  are  learned,  as  compared 
with  clarinets  and  other  reeds,  a  brass  band  is 
much  more  easy  to  establish  and  maintain  in 
efficiency  than  a  full*military  band.     [W.  H.  S.] 

BRAVO,  i.e.  'well  done.'  An  Italian  term 
of  applause  which  has  gone  from  Italy  to 
other  countries,  though  never  taking  very  firm 
root  in  England.  It  was  the  custom  in  Italy 
to  applaud,  not  only  at  the  end  of  a  piece  or 
passage,  but  during  the  performance,  and  the 
oranos  were  addressed  to  composer,  singer,  or 
instrument — 'Bravo Mozart!'  ' Bravo LaUadiel' 
'Bravo  il  fagotto  I '  The  word  was  there  natu- 
rally inflected,  and  the  applause  to  a  female 
singer  would  be '  Brava  Grisi  I  *  Beethoven  when 
satisfied  with  the  orchestra  used  to  give  a  'thun- 
dering Bravi  tutti.'  [G.] 

BRAVURA  (Ital.,  courage,  bravery).  Ast^ 
of  both  musio  and  execution  involving  the  <us- 
play  of  unusual  brilliancy  and  technical  power ; 
music  written  to  task  the  ability  and  test  the 
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BRAVURA. 


courage  of  the  artist.  Thus  '  Let  the  bright  Ser- 
aphim' (^Samson),  'Gli  angui  d'infemo*  (Flauto 
magico),  and  'Non  piu  mesta*  (Cenerentola)  are 
bravura  songs,  requiring  a  compass  and  a  power 
of  execution  out  of  the  common. 

The  notion  of  effect  for  effect's  sake  is  perhaps 
inyolved  in  the  term.  BeethoTen  therefore  can 
never  be  said  to  have  written  bravura  pieces, 
tiiough  many  of  his  pieces  require  the  greatest 
skill  and  are  extremely  brilliant. 

*Gon  bravura'  and  'Allegro  di  bravura'  are 
similarly  used  to  denote  fire  and  brilliancy.   [6.] 

BREATH.  Various  signs  are  used  in  vocal 
music  to  indicate  the  places  for  taking  breath, 
they  are  usually  '  ^  «/  ".  The  management 
of  the  breath  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
singing,  as  by  it  a  good  tone  is  formed.  The 
two  essentials  are  (i)  the  power  of  controlling 
the  quantity  and  force  of  air  as  it  is  expired ; 
(a)  the  power  of  directing  the  vibrating  column 
of  air.  By  too  great  pressure  of  breath  the  form 
of  the  waves  of  sound  most  favourable  to  a  good 
tone  is  disturbed,  while  too  little  pressure  deprives 
the  tone  of  strength.  A  certain  quantity  of 
breath  will  produce  a  tone  in  perfection,  and 
any  increase  or  diminution  of  that  quantity  will 
result  in  loss  of  quality  or  power.  The  old 
Italian  masters  of  singing  made  the  management 
of  the  breath  a  matter  of  primary  consideration ; 
they  required  their  scholars  in  practising  their 
exercises  to  do  so  piano,  and  to  breathe  at  first 
as  in  speaking;  the  places  for  doing  this  were 
carefully  and  distinctly  marked ;  if  it  were  found 
that  the  pupil  emitted  his  breath  with  too  great 
a  pressure  or  too  rapidly,  so  as  to  crowd  or 
impair  the  sound,  he  was  tiught  to  hold  it  back, 
and  only  when  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
and  a  feeling  for  pure  tone  was  he  permitted  to 
attempt  to  take  larger  breaths,  and  shown  how 
to  gradually  increase  the  breathing  capacity  of 
his  lungs.  The  breath  is  the  basis  of  a  full  rich 
tone  in  singing,  and  on  the  management  of  its 
vibrating  column  of  air  depends  the  great  charm 
and  beauty  of  vocalisation,  no  less  than  the 
power  of  successfully  executing  phrasing,  accord- 
mg  to  the  dictates  of  a  poeti^  and  intelligent 
mind.  [W.  H,  C] 

BREITKOPF  &  HARTEL.  On  Jan.  a;, 
1869,  this  renowned  firm  of  music-publishers 
in  Leipsic  celebrated  the  150th  anniversary  of 
its  existence.  Its  foundation  was  laid  in  1719, 
when  Bkunhardt  Christoph  Breitkopf,  mem- 
ber of  a  mining  family  of  the  Harts,  bom  at 
Clausthal  March  a,  1695,  set  up  a  printing  press 
at  Leipsic.  His  first  publication  was  a  Hebrew 
Bible,  quickly  followed  by  a  number  of  theolo- 
gical and  historical  works,  in  which  Breitkopf  *s 
friendly  relations  to  the  poet  Gottsched  were  of 
much  use  to  him.  In  1 732  a  printing  office  was 
built  with  the  sign  of  'zum  goldnen  Bar/  which 
in  1765  was  increased  by  we  addition  of  the 
*silbemeBar.* 

In  1745  Breitkopf  gave  np  the  printing  busi- 
ness  to  his  only  son,  and  in  1765  the  firm 
became  B.  0.  Breitkopf  &  Son.    On  March  a6, 


BREITKOPF  &  HARTEL. 

1777  the  old  man  died,  aged  83.  He  had  raiseil 
himself  from  a  common  printer  to  be  the  head  of 
the  first  printing  establishment  in  Gennany,  and 
he  also  had  the  happiness,  wh  ch  Gottsch^  had 
predicted,  of  seeinq^  himself  eclipsed  by  his  son. 
The  son,  Johann  Gottlob  Immandel,  bom  "^at, 
33,  1719,  devoted  himself  with  ardour,  while  a 
lad,  to  the  acquirement  of  learning,  leaving  pro- 
fessional knowledge  till  later.  His  acquirements 
in  literature  were  developed  by  intercourse  with 
such  scholars  as  Lessing  and  Winkelmann.  He 
laboured  to  improve  the  practice  of  printing,  and 
with  that  view  wrote  several  papers.  By  Uie  in- 
troduction of  separate  movable  music  type  he 
produced,  as  early  as  1750,  a  revolution  in  ths 
music  trade.  In  1 756  the  first  fruits  of  his  inno- 
vations appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  splendid 
edition  of  an  opera  in  full  score,  and  in  3  vok, 
entitled  'II  trionfo  della  fedeltii,  dramma  per 
musica  di  E.  T.  P.  A'  (the  initials  of  Ermelinda 
Talia  Pastorella  Arcada,  a  name  assumed  for 
the  occasion  by  Antonia  Amalia  Walburga,  Prin- 
cess of  Saxony).  After  this,  Breitkopf  published 
a  long  series  of  importuit  compositions  by  G.  P. 
E.  Bach,  Graun,  HiUer,  Leof)old  Mozart^  etc 
He  had  hardly  beg^n  to  realise  the  results  of 
his  invention  in  the  music  trade  when  his  enogy 
found  a  new  channel.  During  the  Seven  Yean 
War  (1756-63)  he  had  organised  on  a  large 
scale  a  warehouse  of  German,  English,  French, 
and  Italian  music,  both  MS.  and  printed,  and 
had  started  a  special  trade  in  music,  through 
the  publication  of  systematic  descriptive  cata- 
logues referring  to  his  stock,  and  embracing  the 
whole  field  of  musical  literature.  Between  1 760 
and  80  he  issued  catalogues  of  printed  music, 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  in  six  parts;  of 
MS.  music  in  four  parts ;  and  a  third  (especially 
important  for  the  history  of  music) — a  thematic 
catalogue  of  MS.  music  only,  in  5  parts,  with 
16  supplements  (1762-87).  His  activity  was  ab- 
solutdy  unceasing.  In  1770  he  founded  a  mana- 
factory  of  playing  cards  (which  he  sold  in  1782^ 
a  coloured  paper  manufactory,  a  bookselling  busi- 
ness in  Dresden  and  another  in  Bautzen.  He 
died  Jan.  29,  1 794,  honoured  as  the  reformer  of 
the  music  trade,  and  secure  of  a  plate  in  the 
history  of  the  art  of  printing.  His  |x>rtrait  it 
extremely  interesting.  The  well-formed  head, 
the  speaking  eye,  the  intelligent  features,  show 
intellectual  power  and  strong  wilL  Immanael 
had  two  sons,  who  learned  the  printer's  craft  fi^'m 
their  father.  Bbrnhabd  Theodob  (bom  1749)* 
was  musician  enough  to  compose  some  pretty 
music  to  Groethe's  *  Jugendlieder*  in  1769.  He 
went  in  1777  to  Russia,  and  founded  a  printing 
office  and  bookselling  business  in  Petersburg— 
was  teacher  in  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  girls,  and  died  at  a  great  age  as  Rubsisb 
'  Staats-IUth.'  His  second  son,  C^ribtoph  Gorr- 
LOB  (bom  1 750),  remained  with  his  &ther.  He 
was  an  amiable  dilettante,  to  whom  the  burden 
of  his  vast  business  was  xotolerable ;  after  csny* 
ing  it  on  therefore  for  a  year  he  gave  it  up  to 
his  fnend  G.  C.  Hartel,  at  the  same  time  makiiig 
him  his  heir.    He  died  mucih  lamented  in  i8(A 
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(he  last  scion  of  a  gifted  race.  Since  then  the 
biuineftiy  though  entirely  in  Hartel's  hands,  has 
been  conductnl  nnder  ihe  well-known  title  of 
fireitkopf  &  HarteL 

GOTTFBIKD  ChBISTOPH  HaRTEL,  BOH  of  Dr. 
Chriiitojih  Hartel,  Burgomaster  of  Sdmeeberg, 
was  born  there  Jan.  37,  1763.  Having  given  up 
his  fonner  occupation,  he  applied  him^lf  with 
Tjgoor  to  improve  the  business  by  undertaking 
the  publication  of  musical  works  of  the  highest 
order.  Thus  he  brought  out  the  works  of  Mozart 
in  17  vda,  (i  798-1 81 6);  of  Haydn  in  la  vols. 
( 1 800-1806);  of  dementi  in  13  vols.  (1800- 
1818);  and  of  Dussek  in  12  (1814-1818)— an 
undertaking  which  was  the  forerunner  of  mimy 
popular  and  critical  collected  editions.  Hartel 
also  started  the  'Allgemeine  musikalische  Zei- 
tung/  which  long  maintained  its  position  as 
the  best  musical  periodical,  and  advocated  the 
mterests  of  music  from  1 798  to  1848 ;  he  further 
pabliahed  a  literary  paper,  the  '  Leipziger  Lite- 
ntnr-Zeitung  *  (18 12-1834),  enlarged  his  stock 
of  music  and  books,  and  made  various  practical 
improvements  in  printing.  Amongst  other  things 
he  introduced  the  system  of  engraving  music  on 
pewter  plates,  to  which  in  1805  be  added  a  litho- 
graphic establishment,  with  the  personal  co- 
operation of  Sennefelder,  the  invoitor.  Procuring 
workmen  from  Vienna,  he  next  started  the  first 
&ctQty  of  pianos  in  central  Germany.  Being  a 
nan  of  great  cultivation  and  refinement,  such 
constant  absorption  in  business  was  not  to  his 
taste,  hot  he  accepted  the  task  which  fate  had 
l«id  upon  him,  and  executed  it  faithfully  till  his 
death  on  July  25,  1827. 

Up  to  1835  the  business  was  carried  on  by  hla 
nephew  Florenz  Hartsl.  But  at  that  date 
Hblmanv  Habtel,  the  eldest  son  of  Gottfried 
(bom  April  27, 1803),  entered  the  house  as  head, 
ID  partnership  with  his  yoimger  brother  Bat- 
ITOKD,  who  had  joined  in  1832.  Heimann^s  fine 
^iuacter  had  been  improved  by  an  excellent 
edocation;  he  read  law,  and  took  his  doctors* 
degree  in  1828,  and  his  love  of  art  had  been 
cnitiTated  by  a  two  years'  residence  in  Italy. 
Both  in  public  and  private  life  he  was  a  man  of 
noble  disposition  and  true  culture.  The  brothers 
ii^ed  to  see  a  remarkable  spread  of  taste,  and  to 
publish  many  works  of  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
thopin,  and  other  eminent  modem  composers; 
^  brought  out  new  editions  of  Schubert, 
W'ebo,  and  Hummel.  Their  catalogue  up  to 
1874  induded  over  14.000  works,  extending  over 
tbe  whole  range  of  music.  In  1866  they  began 
the  i«ae  of  a  series  of  cheap  editions  of  classical 
'^rks  in  red  covers,  which  are  now  widely 
^^''o^ni.  They  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the 
BAdhGssELLBCHAFr,  which,  like  the  companion 
H«ndd  Society,  owes  much  to  their  energy,  taste, 
Md  aocpracy.  In  1862  they  projected  a  com- 
plete crittcal  edition  in  score  and  parts  of  the 
wofks  of  Beethoven,  which  was  completed  in 
1866,  and  is  now  (1876)  being  followed  by  a 
similar  edition  of  Mendehnohn. 

The  list  of  their  publications  contains  treatises 
07  Kiesewetter  and  others  on  the  history  of 
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music,  important  works  by  Tucher  and  Winter- 
fold  on  the  church  music  of  Germany ;  biogra- 
phies, such  as  Bach  by  Spitta,  HlLndel  by  Ghry- 
sander,  Mozart  by  Jahn ;  thematic  catalogues  of 
Beethoven  by  Nottebohm,  and  Mozart  by  Kochel ; 
works  on  the  theory  of  music  by  Chladni,  Haupt- 
mann.  Lobe,  Kohler,  Marx,  Sechter,  etc.,  as  well 
as  a  long  list  of  publications  on  literature,  law, 
theology,  medicine,  natural  philosophy,  philology, 
s^rchasology,  etc.,  etc.  The  practical  part  of  the 
business  has  increased  so  much  that  the  Groldene 
B&r  was  in  1867  exchanged  for  a  much  larger 
building.  By  1871  the  printing  had  developed 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  necessary  to  use 
the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  pianoforte 
manu&ctory.  Since  the  death  of  Hermann,  £ay- 
mund,  youngest  son  of  Gottfried  (bom  June  9, 
]  810),  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  house,  assisted 
by  two  grandsons  of  Gottfried*s — ^Wilhelm  Volk- 
mann  and  Ihr.  G^org  Oscar  Immanuel  Hase.  It 
is  for  these  gentlemen  to  complete  the  edition 
of  Mendelssohn,  and  to  crown  the  great  under- 
takings already  enumerated,  by  the  edition  of 
Mozart*s  great  works  in  score  which  they  have 
already  announced  (1876).    [See  Lbipzio.] 

(The  above  is  taken  by  kind  permission  from 
papers  in  the  archives  of  the  firm.)        [G.  F.  P.] 

BREMNEB,  Robert,  bom  in  Soothmd  about 
1720.  He  practised  for  some  years  as  a  teacher 
of  singing,  and  afterwards,  about  1748,  became 
a  music-seller  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  sign  of  the 
'Harp  and  Hoboy.*  He  subsequently  settled  in 
London,  and  conomenced  business,  with  the  same 
sign,  'opposite  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand.' 
He  arranged  many  collections  of  'Scots  Songs  for 
Voice  and  Harpsichord.*  He  was  also  the  author 
of  '  Rudiments  of  Music,  with  Psalmody,'  a  work 
which  went  through  many  editions;  'Thoughts 
on  the  Performance  of  Concert  Music  ;  'In- 
stractions  for  the  Guitar,*  etc  He  died  at  Ken- 
sington, May  12,  1789.  [E.  F.  R.] 

BRENDEL,  Db.  Karl  Frakz,  musical  critic, 
bom  Nov.  25,  1 81 1,  at  Stollberg  in  the  Harz; 
educated  at  the  Gynmasium  of  Freiberg  in 
Saxony,  where  his  fisither  was  Berg-Rath,  and  at 
the  universities  of  Leipsio  and  Berlin.  Music 
always  formed  his  special  pursuit,  in  which  he 
was  mainly  assisted  by  Anacker  and  Wieck. 
He  b^an  his  public  career  with  lectures  on  the 
history  of  music,  delivered  in  Freiberg  and  in 
Dresden.    In  1844  he  settled  in  Leipsic  as  pro- 

Erietor  of  Schumann's  '  Neue  Zeitschrift,*  which 
e  edited  from  Jan.  i,  1845,  at  the  same  time 
teaching  musical  history  and  aesthetics  in  Men- 
delssohn's newly  established  Conservatorium. 
Here  he  delivered  the  public  lectures  on  which 
he  founded  his  most  comprehensive  work,  'G«- 
schichte  der  Musik  in  Italien,  Frankreich,  und 
Deutschland*  (1852;  4th  edition  1867),  an  at- 
tempt to  treat  the  various  historical  developments 
of  the  art  from  one  practical  point  of  view.  Mure 
important  however  were  his  articles  in  the  'Neue 
Zeitschrift,*  written  as  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
modem  ideas  in  music.  His  first  efibrts  were 
devoted  to  the  recognition  of  Schumann ;  but  in 
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time  the  paper  became  the  organ  of  Wag[ner  and 
Liszt.  Brendel  certainly  had  a  rare  power  of 
appreciating  the  ideas  of  the  real  leaders  of  the 
movement,  and  of  illustrating  and  developing 
them  effectively,  and  thus  materially  assisted  the 
movement.  His  treatment  is  dry,  logical,  and 
didactic;  but  what  it  wants  in  directness  and 
poetical  force  is  made  up  for  by  the  perseverance 
with  which  he  urges  his  arguments. 

In  1850  he  began  to  issue  another  periodical, 
entitled  'Anregungen  fur  Kunst,  Leben,  und 
Wissenschaft/  which  for  several  years  supported 
the  propaganda  of  the  Zeitung  in  favour  of  liszt 
and  Wagner.  But  the  most  open  exposition  of 
the  views  of  the  party  is  to  be  foimd  in  his 
'  Musik  der  Gegenwart  und  die  Gesammtkunst 
der  Zukunft,*  which  must  be  regarded  as  a 
completion  of  his  History,  and  is  not  free  from 
considerable  party  spirit.  With  the  year  1859 
Brendel  began  to  labour  for  the  reconciliation 
of  the  contending  parties,  on  the  basis  of  the 
general  progress  of  modem  times.  The  field  for 
this  effort  was  the  'Allgemeine  deutsche  Musik- 
Verein,'  or  *  Grerman  musical  union,'  which  arose 
out  of  a  festival  of  musicians  held  on  the  occasion 
of  the  twenty -fifth  anniversary  of  the  'Neue 
Zeitischrift,*  and  was  founded  in  1861.  Brendel 
wa»  not  only  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the 
'Verein,*  but  as  its  president  he  worked  for  it 
with  restless  energy  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
his  Zeitung  was  its  official  organ.  Brendel  died 
Nov.  35, 1868.  The  Zeitung  continued  to  follow 
the  same  path  as  before,  but  lost  its  old  eminence. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  Brendel 
issued  various  smaller  publications,  aU  more  or 
less  distinguished  by  a  tendency  for  the  New 
German  School — 'liszt  als  Symphoniker*  (1858), 
*  Organisation  der  Musik  durch  den  Staat'  (1866). 
An  abridgment  of  his  history,  for  schools,  was 
published  under  the  title  of  'Grundziige  der 
Geschichte,'  etc.,  and  has  been  translated  into 
.  several  languages.  [A.  M.] 

BREVE  (Fr.  Carrde;  Ital.  Breve).  A  note 
of  the  value  of  two  semibreves,  rarely  met  with 
in  modem  music,  in  which  there  is  no  place  for 
it,  as  the  longest  bar  commonly  used  (viz.  a  bar 
of  1 2-8  time)  has  but  the  value  of  a  semibreve 
and  a  half.  Although  now  nearly  obsolete  from 
its  great  length,  the  breve  was  originally  (as  in- 
dicated by  its  name,  derived  from  brevis,  short) 
the  shorteo:  of  the  two  notes  of  which  the  earliest 
measured  music,  invented  about  ▲.D.  1200,  was 
composed.  These  two  notes,  which  corresponded 
to  the  long  and  short  syllables  of  the  text  to 
which  they  were  sung,  were  termed  longa  and 
hrevis,  and  were  written  thus,  ■  and  ■.  The 
proportion  which  they  here  to  each  other  was  not 
always  constant,  the  longa  containing  sometimes 
three  breves,  in  which  case  it  was  called  perfect, 
and  sometimes  only  two,  when  it  is  said  to  be 
imperfect.  So  likewise,  after  the  introduction 
of  a  still  shorter  note  called  semibrems,  the  brevis 
could  be  either  perfect  or  imperfect,  and  consist 
of  three  or  two  semibreves.  These  variations  of 
proportion,  which,  together  with  many  others, 
remained  in  use  until  about  the  middle  of  the 


17th  century,  and  which  could  not  but  have 
added  immensely  to  the  difficulty  of  the  study 
of  music,  were  dependent  on  the  order  in  which 
the  longer  and  shorter  notes  followed  each  other, 
and  also  upon  the  appearance  of  certain  time- 
signatures  which  were  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  composition.  For  a  full  account  of  these 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Bellermann's  treatise 
'Die  Mensuralnoten  und  Taktzeichen  des  15. 
und  16.  Jahihunderts/  Beilin,  1858. 

The  breve,  together  with  other  notes  belonging 
to  the  same  epoch,  was  onginally  written  black,  the 
more  modem  white  notes  (Fr.  hlanehes)  written 
in  outline  being  introduced  by  Dufay  about  the 
end  of  the  14th  century.  Aft^  this  period  black 
notes  (Fr.  noirea)  were  exclusively  used  to  ex- 
press diminution,  the  note  made  black  losing 
a  portion  of  its  value,  either  one-third  or  one- 
fourth,  according  to  drcumstanoes.  A  relic  of 
this  custom  survives  in  modem  music  in  the 
method  of  writing  minim  and  crotchet. 

In  modem  music  the  breve,  in  the  rare  cases 
in  which  it  is  used,  is  always  written  white, 
and  either  of  an  oblong  form,  thus  ^ ,  or  oval 
with  two  small  vertical  strokes  at  each  end, 
thus  ijs^i. 

The  expression  alia  breve,  placed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  composition,  has  been  variously 
interpreted.  Some  have  understood  it  to  mean 
a  rhythm  of  one  breve  to  a  bar,  while  others, 
translating  the  words  'alia  breve*  literally  into 
'in  short  fashion,'  understand  by  it  a  rhytiim  of 
either  two  or  four  beats  in  a  bar,  but  at  a  double 
rate  of  movement,  semibreves  being  taken  at 
about  the  speed  of  ordinary  minims,  and  so  on. 
In  favour  of  this  latter  view  is  the  &ct  that  the 
signature  of  alia  breve  time  is  always  the  semi- 
circle crossed  by  a  vertical  stroke,  (f^,  which  is 
the  'diminutio  simplex  in  tempus  imperfectum' 
of  the  ancient  measured  music,  where  it  served 
precisely  the  same  purpose,  t.e.  by  reducing 
each  note  to  half  its  proper  value  it  doubled 
the  rate  of  movement.  Both  views  agree  in  the 
most  important  particular,  namely,  that  compo- 
sitions marked  'alia  breve,'  or,  even  when  not  so 
marked,  if  provided  with  the  distinctive  time- 
signature,  must  be  performed  twice  as  fast  as  if 
simply  marked  with  the  sign  of  oommon  time, 
C  or  4-4.  And  with  regard  to  the  opinion  which 
holds  that  compositions  alia  breve  ought  to  be 
written  in  bars  of  the  value  of  a  breve,  it  may 
be  urged  that  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  iact 
that  most  of  such  compositions  have  but  one 
semibreve  in  the  bar,  it  is  possible  that  this 
method  of  writing  mny  have  been  intended  to 
represent  merely  the  division  of  the  original  allA 
breve  bar  into  two  halves,  for  convenience  of 
reading,  a  division  which  has  actually  been  made 
in  certain  cases,  as  for  example  in  Handel's 
chorus  'All  we  like  sheep'  (Messiah),  which  was 
.  originally  written  in  buti  of  the  value  of  two 
semibreves,  and  marked  'alia  breve,'  although 
now  printed  in  bars  of  half  that  length.  More- 
over, it  is  certain  that  the  expression  alia  breve 
has  never  been  applied  to  movements  in  triple 
time,  although  if  it  had  had  reference  merely  to 
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the  rate  oi  movement  this  would  have  been  per- 
focUj  possible.  [F.  T.] 

BREWER,  Thomas,  was  educated  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  brouj^ht  up  as  a  performer  on  the 
viol.  He  flourished  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I,  the  Protectorate,  and  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  He  was  the  composer  of  seyeral 
excellent  fantasias  for  the  viol;  and  many 
rounds  and  catches  of  his  are  printed  in  Hilton's 
'Oatch  that  Catch  can.*  He  was  the  composer 
of  the  pretty  three-part  song  'Turn  AmarylliB/ 
inserted  by  Playford  in  his '  Musical  Companion.* 
In  the  Harleian  MS,,  No.  6395,  entitled  *  Merry 
Passages  and  Jests,*  compiled  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Lestrange,  is  the  following  anecdote  respecting 
him  : — '  Thomas  Brewer,  my  musical  servant, 
through  his  proneness  to  good  fellowship,  having 
attained  to  a  very  rich  and  rubicund  nose,  being 
reprov'd  by  a  friend  for  his  too  frequent  use  of 
strong  drinkes  and  sacke,  as  very  pernicious  to 
that  distemper  and  inflammation  in  his  nose — 
"Nay,  faith,**  says  he,  *'if  it  will  not  endure 
sacke,  it  is  no  nose  for  me.**  *  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known.  [E.  F.  R.] 

BRIARD,  l^iTiEirNS,  engraver  of  music,  bom 
at  Bar -le -Due  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, settled  at  Avignon  in  1530.  He  replaced 
the  square  charactera  hitherto  in  use  by  round 
ones,  and  devised  a  simple  means  of  express- 
ins^  the  duration  of  a  note,  instead  of  the  com- 
plicated system  of  ligatures.  Peignot,  in  his 
*  faction,  de  la  BibHoTogie,*  supp.  p.  140,  claims 
priority  in  these  inventions  for  Granjon,  also  a 
printer ;  but  Briard's  characters  are  certainly 
better  formed  and  easier  to  read.  A  facsimile 
of  them  may  be  seen  in  Schmidt's  'Ottaviano 
Petrucci.'  The  works  of  the  composer  Eleazar 
Genet,  called  'Carpentras,'  after  his  birthplace, 
were  printed  at  Avignon  in  153a  in  Briard's 
characters.  Jean  Bafhste,  a  descendant  of 
the  celebrated  printer,  has  distinguished  himself 
as  a  violinist.  He  was  bom  May  13,  1823,  at 
Carpentras ;  gained  the  second  prize  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  in  1843,  and  the  first  in  1844. 
His  teachers  were  GUrel,  Baillot,  and  Habe- 
neck.  [F.  G.] 

BRIDE  OF  DUNKERRON,  THE,  a  dra- 
matic cantata;  the  verse  by  Enoch;  music  by 
Henry  Smart.  Written  for,  and  produced  at, 
the  Birmingham  Festival  Sept.  6,  1864.         [G.] 

BRIDE  OF  SONG,  THE,  operetta  in  one 
act;  words  by  Henry  Famie;  music  by  Jules 
Benedict.  Produced  at  Covent  Garden  Dec.  3, 
1864.  [G.] 

BRIDES  OF  VENICE,  a  grand  opera  in  2 
acts;  music  by  Jules  Benedict.  Produced  at 
Druiy  Lane,  Monday,  April  2j,  1844.  [G.] 

BRIDGE.  Tlie  strings  on  the  instruments  of 
the  violin  tribe  are  stretched  over  a  small  piece 
of  wood  called  the  bridge,  which  transmits  their 
vibrations  to  the  body  of  the  instrument.  The 
shape  and  details  of  the  bridge,  an  finally  fixed 
upon  by  Stradivari,  cannot  be  altered  in  any 
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single  respect  without  injury  to  the  tone  of  the 
instrument. 


If  a  plain  piece  of  woovl  is  substftuted  for  the 
bridge,  the  instrument  has  absolutely  no  tone  ; 
by  cutting  out  the  feet  the  tone  is  made  to 
appear  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  increases  in 
proportion  as  the  bridge  assumes  its  normal 
shape.  It  is  generally  made  of  spotted  maple. 
Its  height,  width,  and  thickness  depend  on  the 
qualities  of  the  individual  instrument  which  it 
is  to  serve.  As  a  rule  its  height  must  not  be 
more  than  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  Sound- 
post.  The  thickness  is  of  the  g^reatest  im- 
portance, for  if  too  thick,  it  will  not  readily 
transmit  the  vibrations  of  the  strings  The  lej^ 
foot  must  stand  exactly  over  the  middle  of  the 
bass-bar,  and  both  feet  must  be  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the /-holes.  [P.  D.] 

BRIDGETOWER,  Geobob  Augustus  Pol- 
GREEN,  a  mulatto,  son  of  an  African  father  and  an 
European  mother,  appears  to  have  been  bom  at 
Bisla  in  Poland  1779  or  1780,  and  to  have  made 
his  first  appearance  in  February  1790  at  Drury 
Lane,  where  he  played  a  violin  solo  between  the 
parts  of  the  '  Messiah.'  This  probably  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Piince  of  Wales,  since  on  the  2nd 
June  following  he  and  Clement,  a  lad  of  about 
the  same  age,  gave  a  concert  under  the  patronage 
of  H.  R.  H.  In  the  same  vear  he  also  played  at 
the  '  Professional  Concerts.  Bridgetower  became 
a  pupil  of  Giomovichi  and  of  Attwood,  and 
was  attached  to  the  Prince's  establishment  at 
Brighton  as  a  first  violin-player.  His  name  is 
found  among  the  performers  at  the  Haydn-Salomon 
Concerts  of  1 791,  and  at  concerts  of  Barthelemon's 
in  9  a  and  94,  where  he  played  a  concerto  of 
Viotti's.  At  the  Handel  Commemoration  of 
1 791,  Bridgetower  and  Hummel  sat  on  each  side 
of  Joah  Bates  at  the  oigan,  clad  in  scarlet  coats, 
and  pulled  out  the  stops  for  him.  He  was  known 
in  Ix>ndon  by  the  sobriquet  of  *  the  Abyssinian 
Prince.'  In  1802  he  obtdned  permission  to  visit 
his  mother  at  Dresden,  where  she  was  living  with 
another  son,  a  cello  player.  In  Dresden  he  gave 
concerts  on  July  24,  1802,  and  March  18,  1803 ; 
and  from  thence  went  to  Vienna,  where  his 
reputation  preceded  him,  and  where  he  played  the 
sonata  Op.  47 — known  as  the  'Kreutzer  Sonata* 
— with  Beethoven,  on  the  17th  or  24th  Ma}' 
After  this  he  is  heard  of  no  more,  but  is  believed 
to  have  died  in  England  between  1840  and  1850. 
leaving  a  daughter  who  still  lives  in  Italy. 

Bridgetower  has  lefc  a  memorandum  of  the 
perfomianoe  of  the  Sonata  which,  if  it  can  be 
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believed,  is  intereatiiig.  He  introduced  an  altenr 
tion  of  one  passage  whidi  so  pleased  BeeUioven 
that  he  jumped  up  firom  his  seat,  threw  his  armB 
round  Bridgetower,  and  cried  *Noeh  einmal,  mtin 
lieber  Burwh* — 'Once  more,  my  dear  fellow.* 

Czemy  has  left  on  record  that  Bridgetower*B 
gestures  in  playing  were  so  extravagant  and  ab- 
surd that  no  one  could  help  laughing. 

The  memorandum  just  mentioned  is  given  by 
Thayer  ('Beethoven/  ii.  329) ;  and  further  details 
will  be  found  at  pp.  227-231  and  385-391.  See 
also  Pohl*8  'Haydn  in  London,*  pp.  18,  28,  38, 
etc. — Beethoven  writes  '  Brischdower.'  [G.] 

BRIE6EL,  Wolfgang  Karl,  church  com- 
poser, bom  1626,  originally  organist  at  Stettin, 
and  afterwards  (see  the  title-page  of  his  then 
published  works)  Music-Director  to  Prince  Frie- 
denstein  in  Grotha,  and  in  1660  Kapellmeister  to 
the  Duke  of  Saxe  Goth?.  In  1670  he  was  called 
to  Darmstadt  as  Kapellmeister  to  the  Landgrave 
of  Darmstadt,  where  he  remained  till  his  death 
in  1 7 10.  Among  the  remains  of  Emanuel  Bach 
was  a  portrait  of  Briegel,  engraved  by  Nessen- 
thaler ;  it  represents  a  man  of  about  sixty-five,  of 
healthy  and  jovial  aspect^  and  with  no  trace  of 
the  labour  involved  in  so  many  serious  composi- 
tions. Schneider  (das  Musik.  Lied,  iii.  155)  says, 
that  'perceiving  the  fashion  of  solo  songs  like 
those  of  Ad.  Krieger  and  the  two  Ahles  to  be  on 
the  wane,  he  returned  to  the  composition  of  songs 
for  several  voices ;  he  wrote,  in  fact,  incessantly 
in  all  sorts  of  styles  with  much  fluency  but  no 
originality,  and  with  no  adequate  return  for  his 
labours.*  His  principal  compositions  consisted  of 
sacred  songs  for  scTeral  voices,  mostly  to  his  own 
words,  cine  of  his  works  alone,  for  3  and  4 
instruments  (Erfurt,  165  2),  contains  10  Paduaner, 
10  Gagliarden,  10  Ballette,  and  10  Gouranten. 
His  one  secular  work,  '  Musikalisches  Tafel- 
Gonfect'  (Frankfort,  1672),  consists,  according  to 
its  quaint  title,  of  'pleasant  Gonversations  and 
Goncertoe.*  His  Hymn-book  for  Darmstadt  ap- 
peared in  1687.  His  published  works,  twenty-five 
m  number,  begin  with '  Geistliche  Arien  und  Gon- 
certe*  (Erfurt,  1672),  and  end  with  'Letzter 
Schwanen-Gesang,*  consisting  of  twenty  Trauer- 
gesange  for  four  or  five  voices  (Giessen,  1709). 

Gerber  (Lexicon,  1812)  gives  a  catalogue  of 
his  published  works  according  to  dates  from 
Darmstadt,  employed  by  F^tis  in  his  'Biographic 
Universelle.'  [G.  F.  P.] 

BRIGHENTI,  or  BRIGHETTI,  Mme.  Mabdi 
(n^e  Giorgi),  a  celebrated  singer,  bom  at  Bologna 
1792;  fint  appeared  at  Bologna  in  18 14.  She 
created  the  part  of  Rosina  at  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  'Barbiere  di  Siviglia*  (Rome, 
1816) ;  and  for  her  Rossini  wrote  *La  Gene- 
rentola.'  She  sang  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Italy,  and  retired  in  1836.  Mme.  Brighenti 
embodied  her  recollections  of  Rossini,  whom  she 
had  known  from  childhood,  in  an  interesting 
book  'Cenni  ....  sopra  il  Maestro  Rossini' 
(Bologna,  1823).  [M.  G.  G.] 

BRIND,  Richard,  was  brought  up  as  a 
chorister  in  St.  PauFs  Cathedral.   On  the  death  in 
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1 707  of  Jeremiah  Glark,  oigaoist  of  the  cathedral, 
Brind  was  appointed  his  successor*  and  held  the 
place  until  lus  death  in  1718.  He  composed  for 
occasions  of  thankgiving  two  anthems  now  wholly 
forgotten.  [W.  H.  HJ 

BRINDISI  (Ital.  far  Mndisi ;  Span,  brindar, 
'to  diink  one*s  health*),  a  drinking  or  toasting 
song.  Well-known  and  popular  examples  are  '  U 
segreto '  in  ' Lucreda  Borgia,'  and '  Libiamo*  in 
the  'Traviata* — the  latter  written  for  chorus, 
with  solos  for  soprano  and  tenor.        [W.  H.  O.] 

BRISTOL  MADRIGAL  SOGIETY.  The 
estabUshment  of  this  society  in  1837  was  one  of 
the  firuits  of  a  lecture  on  Madrigals  given  at 
Bristol  by  Professor  Edward  Taylor.  The  society 
was  limited  to  thirty  members,  who  were  to  meet 
on  alternate  Wednesdays  at  the  MontagueTavem, 
to  sing  such  madrigals  as  had  been  previously 
agreed  upon  by  the  oonmiittee ;  the  late  Mr.  J. 
D.  Corfe,  organist  of  the  Cathedral,  was  the 
director,  and  among  the  first  members  was  Mr. 
Pearsally  the  eminent  madrigal  writer.  At  the 
first  annual  dinner  in  1838  Sir  John  Rogers 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Oliphant^  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  London  Madrigal  Society,  were  pre- 
sent. In  the  same  year  it  was  resolved  to  give 
a  'Ladies'  Nighty*  and  in  1839  the  number  of 
these  open  perfonnanoes  was  increased,  owii^ 
to  the  demand  for  tickets,  while  ultimately 
the  '  Ladies*  Night  *  took  the  place  of  the  annual 
dinner.  In  Feb.  1841  the  Ladies*  Nights  were 
suspended,  but  at  the  end  of  1842  Uiey  were 
recommenced  at  the  Victoria  Rooms,  with  an 
audience  of  1 200,  and  have  since  been  continued 
annually.  The  number  of  members  has  been 
increased  to  forty-two,  and  the  meetings  are 
stiU  held  at  the  Montague.  The  choir  consists 
exclusively  of  male  voices,  the  boys  being  selected 
from  the  cathedral  choirs  of  Bristol,  Oxford, 
Exeter,  and  other  places.  Mr.  Gorfe  continued 
to  direct  the  society  till  1864,  when  he  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  D.  Rootham,  the 
present  conductor.  The  open  nights  have  always 
attracted  a  large  number  of  eminent  musicians, 
and  among  the  frequent  visitors  in  past  yeuns 
may  be  named  Dr.  G.  Gorfe,  of  Oxford ;  ^  G. 
J.  Elvey  and  Dr.  Stephen  Elvey;  the  Rev.  Sir 
Frederick  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart. ;  Dr.  Stainer, 
(then  of  Oxford);  Mr.  Amott,  of  Gloucester; 
Mr.  Done,  of  Worcester;  and  Mr.  Townshend 
Smith,  of  Hereford,  who  brought  with  them  the 
most  effectiTe  members  of  their  respective  choirs. 
During  the  period  of  Mr.  Gorfe*s  direction  these 
gentlemen  joined  the  choir  of  Bristol  Cathedral 
at  service  on  the  day  of  the  concert,  a  practioe 
since  discontinued.  The  music  sung  during  the 
first  twelve  years  of  the  society's  existence  was 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  madrigals,  the 
exceptions  being  anthems  by  Tye  and  (>eighton, 
and  the  works  of  Mr.  Pearsall,  but  some  of 
Mendelssohn's  four-part  songs  were  introduced 
at  a  concert  in  Jan.  1851,  and  have  been  fre- 
quently included  since,  wiUi  other  choral  works 
of  the  same  dass.  The  following  was  the  pro- 
gramme at  the  society's  first  meeting  on  Mardi  i. 
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1837:— <  I  will  arise' (Grdgfaton);  'Cynthia,  thy 
song  and  chanting*  (G.  Crooe);  'Flora  gave 
me'  (Wilbye);  *To  shorten  Winter's  sadness' 
(Weelkes) ;  'In  pride  of  May*  (Morley);  'O  that 
the  learned  poets'  (O.  Gibbons) ;  'AU  creatnres 
now*  (Benet);  'Hosanna*  (Gibbons) ;  'April  is 
in  my  Mistress*  ftce'  (Morley) ;  'So  saith  my 
&ir*  (L.  Marenzio) ;  'Down  in  a  flow'iy  vale* 
(Feeta);  'Soon  as  I  careless  stray*d*  (Festa) ; 
'The Waits '  (Saville).  In  subseqaent  programmes 
we  find  the  names  of  the  great  madngu  writers 
of  England  and  Italy.  A  sacred  work  occasion- 
ally finds  a  place  in  the  programmes,  and  the 
last  nmnber  is  always  '  The  Waits.*  [C.  M.] 

BRITISH  CONCERTS.  When  the  Vocal 
Concerts  were  discontinued  at  the  dose  of  the 
year  i8a:i  the  British  Concerts  were  established 
to  supply  their  place,  and,  according  to  the  pros- 
pectus, '  to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  numerous  dass 
of  persons  who  are  anxious  to  see  native  talent 
encouraged.*  The  programmes  were  to  consist 
'entirely  of  works  of  British  composers,  or  of 
foreigners  who  have  been  naturalised  and  resi- 
dent in  these  realms  for  at  least  ten  years.'  The 
managers  of  the  concerts  were  the  following 
meml^rs  of  the  Concentores  Society: — Messrs. 
Attwood,  Bishop,  Elliot,  Gobs,  Hawes,  Horsley, 
Jolly,  liialey  and  Walmisley,  and  Sir  G.  Smart. 
Hiree  concerts  were  given  in  1823,  under  the 
immediate  patronage  oif  the  King,  including  in- 
strumental chamber  music,  vocal  solos  and  glees. 
AznoDg  the  new  works  given  were  string  quartets 
by  J.  Calkin  and  G.  Griffin,  a  quartet  for  piano 
and  strings  W  Griffin,  Horsley*s '  Address  to  Hope* 
for  double  dioir,  and  his  glee  'The  Crier,*  lin- 
ley*s  glee  'Now  the  blue-fly's  gone  to  bed,* 
Elliott^  'A  choir  of  bright  beauties,'  Hawes's 
'  Love,  like  a  bird,'  Attwood's  '  In  this  fiur  vale.' 
The  instrumental  performers  were  Mori,  W. 
Gzieebach,  H.  Smarts  and  Linlev,  and  the  chief 
vocalists  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Stephens,  and  Messrs 
Vaughan,  Sale,  and  Bellamy.  The  concerts  took 
place  in  ihe  baJl-room  of  the  Aigyll  Rooms,  and  a 
list  of  200  subscribers  was  published,  but  the 
support  accorded  to  the  sdieme  was  insufficient 
for  the  continuance  of  the  concerts,  and  the 
season  of  1823  was  the  first  and  last        [C.  M] 

BRITISH  ORCHESTRAJ^  SOCIETY.  This 
society  was  established  in  1872  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  an  annual  series  of  concerts  by  British 
artists,  the  soloists,  vocal  and  instramental,  to- 
gether with  the  band  of  seventy-five  performers, 
being  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  native  musidans. 
The  scheme  of  each  concert  indudes  a  symphony, 
a  concerto,  two  overtures,  and  vocal  music ;  the 
programme  being  gone  through  without  any 
break.  Mr.  George  Mount  is  the  conductor,  and 
the  band  includes  Messrs.  Carrodus,  Zerbini, 
Doyle,  E.  Howell,  J.  Howell,  sen.,  as  the  leaders 
of  the  string  deptotment.  While  the  performers 
have  been  exclusivdy  English,  the  music  has  been 
drawn  fit>m  composers  of  all  nations,  but  several 
new  works  by  native  writers  have  been  given  for 
the  first  time,  including  Macfarren*s  overture  to 
'St.  John  the  Baptist*  (1873);  J.  F.  BametVs 
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overture  to  Shakspere*s  'Winter's  Tkle*  (1873), 
written  for  the  society ;  J.  Hamilton  Clarke's 
'Saltarello'  (1874);  Alfred  Holmes*  overture  to 
*  Inez  de  Castro  (1874) ;  Gadsby's  overture  '  The 
Witches*  Frolic'  (1874) ;  Wingham*s  Symphony 
in  B  flat  (1875).  The  soloists  at  the  concerts 
include  the  names  of  the  most  eminent  English 
artists.  The  concerts  are  given  at  St.  Jameses 
HaU,  and  Mr.  Stanley  Lucaa  is  the  secretary 
(1876).  [C.  M.] 

BRTTO,  EsT^Air  db,  lived  about  1625,  musi- 
cal director  at  the  cathedrab  of  Badajoe  and 
Malaga,  and  composer  of  motets,  etc.  preserved 
in  the  King  of  Portugal's  library. 

BRITTON,  Thohas,  called  the  'Musical 
Small-Coal  Man,'  was  bom  at  or  near  Higham 
Feirers,  Northamptonshire,  about  the  year  1651. 
He  was  apprenticed  in  London  to  a  coal-dealer, 
and  afterwards  commenced  business  in  Aylesbury 
Street,  Clerkenwell,  as  a  dealer  in  *  smiBJl-ooal* 
(charcoal  f),  which  he  carried  through  the  streets 
on  his  back.  He  obtained  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  of  old  books,  chiefly  on  the 
occult  sdences,  and  of  both  the  theoretical  and 
practical  part  of  music.  He  established  weekly 
concerts,  and  formed  a  sort  of  dub  for  the  practice 
of  music.  These  concerts  were  held  in  a  long 
narrow  room  over  his  shop,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  described  as  being  by  a  stair  outside  the  house. 
Notwithstanding  the  hionbleness  of  the  attempt 
these  gatherings  are  said  to  have  been  attractive 
and  very  genteeL  The  performers  were  Handd 
(who  presided  at  the  harpsichord),  Pepusdi,  John 
Banister,  Henry  Needier,  John  Hughes  (the  poet), 
Philip  Hart>  Henry  Symonds^  Abd  WhidieUo, 
Obadiah  Shuttleworth,  WooUaston  (the  painter), 
and  many  other  professors  and  amateurs.  The 
concerts  were  at  first  free  to  all  comers;  sub- 
sequently the  visitors  paid  ten  shillings  a  year 
each.  Britton  provided  his  guests  with  coffee 
at  a  penny  a  disn.  The  small-coal  man  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Pembroke, 
Sunderhuid,  imd  Winchekea  (the  great  book- 
collectors  of  the  day),  who  appreciated  his  con- 
versation and  book-learning.  He  had  a  hand 
in  the  formation  of  the  celebrated  Harldan 
Library;  and  the  Somers  tracts  were  entirdy  his 
collectmg.  His  reception  by  these  noblemen  led 
many  persons  to  imagine  that  Britton  was  not  the 
character  he  seemed  to  be,  and  that  his  musical 
assemblies  were  only  a  cover  for  seditious  pur- 
poses. Indeed  he  was  severally  suspected  of  being 
a  magidan,  an  atheist,  a  presbyterian,  and  i^ 
Jesuit.  These  conjectures  were  all  ill-gzoimded. 
Britton  was  a  plain,  simple,  honest  man,  perfectly 
inoffensive,  and  with  tastes  above  his  condition  in 
life.  His  death  was  brought  about  by  a  ventrilo- 
quist, who  so  frightened  him  that  he  never  re- 
covered. He  died  Sept.  J  7, 1 714,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  James*  Churchyard,  Clerkenwell,  his  funeral 
being  attended  by  the  members  of  his  musical 
dub.  [E.  F.  R.] 

BROADWOOD  (John  Broadwood  and  Sons). 
The  house  which  has  borne  this  name  and  been 
identified  with  pianoforte-making  in  London  from 
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the  introdactioa  of  the  instrument,  was  established 
by  a  harpsichord-maker,  Burkhard  Tscbudi,  a 
descendant  of  the  Schwanden  branch  of  the  noble 
Swiss  fiuniiy  of  that  name  (Schweizerische  Lexi- 
con, art.  'l^chadi,'  Zurich,  1795).    In  England 
he  wrote  his  name  Shudi,  and  established  himself 
about  the  year  1733  at  the  house  (afterwards  No. 
33)  in  Great  Pulteney  Street,  Golden  Square,  the 
sign  he  adopted,  before  it  was  numbered,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  time,  being  the  'Plume  of 
Feathers.*    Tschudi,  originally  a  joiner,  had  been 
the  pupil  of  Tabel,  a  Flemish  harpsichord-maker 
settled  in  London,  who  had  himself  been  taught 
in  the  famous  house  of  Ruckers  at  Antwerp. 
Through  merit  and  the  recommendation  of  Handel, 
Tschudi  was  made  harpsichord-maker  to  the  royal 
&mily  of  England.    A  fine  double  harpsichord, 
made  by  him  in  1 740,  was  long  preserved  in  Kew 
Palace,  and  is  now  in  Windsor  Castle.    He  was 
also  patronised  by  Frederick  the  Great,  two  harpd- 
ohords  made  by  Tschudi  being  still  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Potsdam.    Bumey  spoke  of  his  tone 
Deing  refined  and  delicate,  and  compared  his  in- 
struments with  those  of  his  rival  Kirkman,  also 
a  pupil  of  Tabel.    Tschudi's  only  patent  was  taken 
out  in  1769,  for  a  Venetian  swell  to  the  harpsi- 
chord (see  VsNETrAN  SwXLL),  probably  the  in- 
vention of  his  son-in-law  and  partner  John  Broad- 
wood,  the  latter  a  journeyman  cabinet-maker  who 
came  finom  Scotland  to  London,  found  employment 
at  Tschudi's,  married  Tschudi*s  daughter,  and  was 
taken  into  partnership  by  his  father-in-law,  who 
retired  in  1773,  but  as  late  as  1794  the  joint 
names  appear  as  the  style  of  the  firm  in  a  Musical 
Directory.    About  1 770  the  first  grand  pianoforte 
made  in  London  had  been  constructed  by  a 
Dutchman.  Americus  Backers,  with  the  assistance 
of  John  Broadwood  and  his  apprentice  Robert 
Stodart.  Backers  died  about  17S1,  recommending 
hb  action  to  John  Broadwood^scare;  and,  allow- 
ing for  some  change  in  the  proportion  of  parts,  it 
is  the  same  Messrs.  Broadwood  still  use,  known 
on  the  Continent  as  the  English  action.    In  1 783 
John  Broadwood  took  out  a  patent  for  a  change 
in  the  construction  of  the  square  pianoforte,  by 
which  the  wrest-plank  holding  the  tuning-pins  was 
removed  from  the  right-hand  side,  as  in  the  old 
clavichord,  to  the  back  of  the  instrument.   He  also 
introduced  the  division  of  the  bridge  on  the  sound- 
board of  the  grand  piano.    These  improvements 
were  so  importont  that  they  were  afterwards  every- 
where adopted.    John  Broadwood  died  in  1812. 
His  sons,  James  Shudi  and  Thomas  Broadwood 
did  much  to  extend  the  business,  the  former  having 
recognised  claims  as  a  progressive  pianoforte- 
maker.    The  continued  history  of  the  house  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  modem  develop- 
ment of  the  instrument  that  further  reference  to  it 
must  be  sought  under  Pianoforte.    The  present 
head  of  the  firm  (1877)  i>  ^^'  Henry  Fowler 
Broadwood.  [A.  J.  H.] 

BRODERIP.  William,  oiganist  of  Wells 
Cathedral  about  the  commencement  of  the  iSth 
century,  contributed  some  things  towards  the 
store  of  cathedral  music.  A  nervioe  and  an 
anthem    with    orchestral    accompaniments    by 


him  are  included  in  the  manuscript  oc^ection 
of  church  music  made  by  Dr.  Tudway  for  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  and  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. [W.  H.  H.] 

BRONSART»  Haks  yoh,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, bom  at  Berlin,  1830,  educated  at  Dantzic 
and  at  Berlin  Universi^.  Studied  harmony 
and  composition  under  Dehn,  and  the  piano^ 
first  under  Kullak,  and  (1854-57)  under  Liszi 
at  Weimar.  After  several  years  devoted  to 
concert  tours,  Bronsart  (1860-62)  conducted  the 
Euterpe  concerts  at  Leipsic ;  in  65  became 
Director  of  the  Gresellschaft  der  Musikfraunde 
at  Berlin,  and  in  67  Intendant  of  the  court 
theatre  at  Hanover,  a  post  he  still  fills  (1878). 
His  chief  works  are  a  Pianoforte  Trio  in  G 
minor,  and  a  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  Ff  minor — 
both  much  and  successfully  played  by  von  Biilow, 
Sgambati,  and  others;  Polonaise  in  C  minor 
(Liszt*s  '  Das  Klavier ') ;  Fruhlings-Fantaiaie  for 
orchestra,  often  performed ;  'Chrirtmarkt,*  a  Can- 
tata for  double  choir  and  orchestra ;  Der  Concur 
(MS.\  an  opera,  text  from  Byron ;  also  an  in- 
teresting pamphlet, '  Musikalische  Pflichten.*  In 
1862  he  married  Ingeboig  Starck,  like  himself  a 
pupil  of  Liszt's.  [See  Stabok.]  In  England 
Bronsart  is  only  known  by  his  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo, which  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Sept.  30,  1876,  by  Hartvigson.  [E.D.] 

BROS,  Juan,  bom  at  Tortosa  1776,  died  at 
Oviedo  185  a,  successively  director  at  the  cathe- 
drals of  Malaga,  Leon,  and  Oviedo,  and  oomposer 
of  much  churdi  music,  still  perfttrmed  in  the 
churches  throughout  Spain.  Three  Misereres 
written  at  Leon  are  cited  as  his  best  works. 
Specimens  of  his  music  are  given  by  Eslava  in 
the  *  Lira  Sacro-Hispano.'  [M.  C.  C] 

BROSCHI,  Cablo  ;  dxtto  Fabinblli.  (See 
Fabikelli.) 

BROSSARD,  Sbbastien  db,  author  of  the 
first  musical  dictionary,  published  under  the  title 
of '  Dictionnaire  de  musique  contenant  one  expli- 
cation des  termes  greos  et  latins,  italiens  et 
fran9ais  les  plus  usites  dans  la  mnaique,*  etc. 
(Paris,  Ballajtl,  1703,  folio).  There  were  two 
later  editions,  the  second  at  Paris  in  8vo.,  and 
the  third  by  Roger  of  Amsterdam.  The  woik 
contained  a  catalogue  of  900  authoiii  on  music. 
Brossard  was  bom  in  1660,  and  was  a  priest  at 
Strassburg,  and  chapel-master  to  the  cathedral 
from  1689  to  1698.  In  1700  he  was  appcnnted 
grand  chaplain  and  musical  director  of  the 
cathedral  at  Meaux,  where  he  died  Aug.  10, 
1730.  Janowka,  a  Bohemian,  brought  out  a 
musical  dictionary  two  years  before  Brossard^s, 
but  it  was  in  Latin,  like  all  such  works  at 
that  time.  Brossard's  book  being  in  French 
brought  musical  subjects  within  the  range  of 
the  general  reading  public,  and  thus  rendeied 
an  important  service  to  art.  It  is  not  with- 
out faults,  but  contains  an  enonnous  amount 
of  information  to  have  been  amassed  by  one 
man.  Brossard  also  wrote  '  Lettre  k  M.  I^motz 
sur  sa  nouvelle  m^thode  d*6crire  le  plain-chant 
et  la  musique'  (Ballard,  1729).    As  a  composer 
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of  chnzeh  music  he  made  his  mark.  He  gave 
hia  valoable  library  to  LoaiB  XIV  in  considera- 
tion of  an  annuity  of  1 200  francs.  His  MSS.  and 
notes  for  a  universal  history  of  music  are  pre- 
KTved  in  the  national  library  in  Paris.      [F.  6.] 

BBOWNSMITH,  John  JjEMAb,  was  bom  in 
Westminster  in  1809,  and  received  his  musical 
education  as  a  chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey 
under  George  Ebenezer  Williams  and  Thomas 
Greatorex.  On  quitting  the  choir  he  pursued 
the  study  of  the  organ,  and  in  a  short  time 
became  not  only  an  excellent  player  but  ac- 
quired so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  instrument  as  to  be  able  to  build  a 
small  chamber-organ  for  himself.  In  1829,  on 
the  death  of  Benjamin  Jacob,  Brownamith  was 
appoioted  his  successor  as  organist  of  St.  John^s 
church,  Waterloo  Road.  In  March  1838  he  was 
appointed  a  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  October  1848  he  succeeded  William  Miller 
aa  OKganist  to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  in 
which  capacity  he  officiated  at  the  Handel  Fes- 
tivals at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1857,  1859,  ^^^^» 
and  1865.  In  1853  he  resigned  his  appointment 
at  St  John's  on  being  chosen  organist  of  the 
then  newly-erected  church  of  St.  Gabriel,  Pim- 
lico.    He  died  Sept.  14,  1866.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BBUCH,  Max,  one  of  the  most  eminent  living 
Gennan  composers,  was  bom  at  Cologne  on  Jan. 
6i  1838.  His  father  was  in  government  employ, 
hia  mother  came  of  a  well-known  and  g^ifted 
moiical  family  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Hereelf  a 
distinguished  singer,  she  carefully  watched  the 
early  development  of  her  son's  musical  talents. 
He  raoeived  his  theoretical  instruction  from  Pro- 
feoBor  Breidenstein  at  Bonn,  and  soon  began  to 
give  extraordinary  promise.  In  185  a  Bruch  gained 
the  scholarship  of  the  Mozart  foundation  at  Frank- 
fartHSi-Maine  for  four  years,  during  which  time 
he  continued  his  studies  under  Hiller,  Reinecke 
and  Breuning  at  Cologne,  at  the  same  time 
making  himself  gradually  known  by  his  compo- 
■tions.  His  further  development  was  promoted 
by  long  visits  to  Leipsic,  Munich,  and  other 
maaical  towns.  His  stay  at  Munich  was  of  spe- 
oal  importance  through  the  personal  acquaint- 
tnce  of  the  poet  Geibel,  whose  '  Loreley,'  written 
&r  MeDdelaBohn,  Bruch  had  composed  while  at 
Cologne.  He  at  length  obtained  the  poet's  con- 
Not  for  the  performance  of  the  opera>  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Mannheim,  where  it  was  ^rst  given, 
ud  where  he  occupied  himself  with  studying  the 
requirements  of  the  stage.  He  then  produced 
may  of  those  works  wUch  have  associated  his 
name  with  the  best  of  the  present  time.  In  1 865 
^  accepted  the  post  of  musical  director  of  the  Con- 
oeri-Institution  at  Coblenz,  and  in  1867  became 
Kapellmeister  to  the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg- 
Sooderahaasen.  This  poet  he  resigned  in  1870, 
>inoe  which  time  he  has  lived  independently, 
fint  at  Berlin  and  now  at  Bonn,  devoting  himself 
exdusively  to  oomposition.  The  first  work  with 
vhich  he  came  before  the  public  was  an  operetta, 
'Sdierz,  List  und  Rache.'  to  Goethe's  words; 
Asa  fidkfwed  various  chamber  compositions,  a 


trio  (op.  5),  two  string  quartets  (op.  9,  10), 
songs,  and  pianoforte  works.  For  the  present^ 
however,  Bruch  has  abandoned  these  branches, 
and  devoted  his  whole  strength  to  the  larger 
forms  of  orchestral  and  choral  music.  His  first 
step  in  this  field  was  taken  with  the  opera 
'Ixnreley'  (op.  16),  already  mentioned,  which 
met  with  considerable  success ;  but  his  most  im- 
portant and  most  successful  work,  and  that 
which  established  his  fame,  was  his  '  Scenes  from 
the  Frithjof-Saga'  (op.  23),  for  male  voices  and 
orchestra — a  work  of  the  fireshest  invention  and 
consummate  technique.  Amongst  his  instru- 
mental works  the  more  important  are  two 
Violin  Concertos,  the  first  in  G  minor,  and  the 
second  (1877)  in  D  minor,  as  well  as  two 
Symphonies.  His  chief  vocal  works,  with  or- 
chestea,  are:  'Die  Flucht  der  heiligen  FamHie' 
(op.  ao),  'Romischer  Triump%esang,'  'Romische 
Leichenfeier,'  'Salamis'  (these  last  three  for 
men's  chorus),  'Schon  Ellen,'  'Rorate  Coeli,' 
'Kyrie,  Sanctus,  and  Benedictus,'  'Odysseus,' 
and  various  smaller  works  of  the  same  kind. 
He  also  wrote  a  second  opera,  called  *  Hermione' 
after  Shakespeare's  'Winter's  Tale,'  but  this 
had  no  success.  Bruch's  real  field  is  concert 
mudc  for  chorus  and  orchestra ;  he  is  above  all 
a  master  of  melody,  and  of  the  effective  treat- 
ment of  the  masses.  These  two  sides  of  his 
artistic  activity,  so  to  speak,  play  into  each  other's 
hands,  and  have  brought  him  deserved  success. 
Bruch's  melody  is  not  drawn  from  the  hidden 
depths  of  innermost  feeling,  but  rather  from  the 
upper  surfiEMse  of  his  nature  ;  yet  it  is  true,  un- 
constrained, natural,  and  excellent  in  structure^ 
broad,  impressive,  and  vocal.  He  thoroughly 
understands  how  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  the 
most  favourable  and  effective  forms.  In  the 
elaborate  and  complicated  machinery  of  the 
modem  orchestra  and  chorus  he  is  thoroughly  at 
home.  While  on  the  one  hand  we  admit  that 
the  effect  of  his  more  important  works  is  perhaps 
greatly  dependent  on  the  brilliant  clothing  of 
the  musical  ideas,  we  must  on  the  other  hand 
insist  that  this  skilful  use  of  external  means 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  keen  artistic  feel- 
ing for  external  harmony,  with  a  delicate  esti- 
mation of  the  proportionate  effect  of  the  sj^pa- 
rate  parts  in  comparison  to  the  whole.  Ilhifi 
artistic  sense  of  proportion  saves  him  from  losing 
himself  in  that  more  outward  show  whic^ 
we  sometunes  find  among  the  modem  realistic 
school.  [A.  M.] 

BRtJMEL,  Antoine,  a  Flemish  musician,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  Ockenheim's  pupils. 
He  flourished  in  the  epoch  (1480-1520)  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  period  of  Josquin 
des  Pr^.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  personal 
history,  but  his  compositions  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  sufficient  number  to  prove  the 
justice  of  his  great  reputation.  There  is  a  perfect 
copy  of  five  of  his  masses,  printed  in  one  volume 
by  Petruod  of  Venice  in  1503,  preserved  in  the 
royal  library  at  Berlin.  There  is  also  a  collection 
of  masses  of  various  authors  by  the  same  printer, 
and  containing  one  of  Brumel's.  in  the  British 
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Museum.  There  are  besidee  many  masses  and 
motets  in  other  editions  of  Petruoci's,  and  MSS. 
exist  in  the  royal  library  at  Munich  as  well  as 
in  the  pontifical  chapel.  [J.  R.  S.  B.] 

BRUNETTI,  Gaetano,  a  Tiolin-player  and 
composer,  was  bom  at  Pisa  in  1 753.  He  was  a 
pupU  first  of  his  father,  an  able  musician,  and 
iifterwards  of  the  celebrated  Nardini  at  Florence, 
whose  style  of  playing  and  composing  he  adopted 
with  considerable  success.  The  greater  part  of 
his  life  he  spent  at  Madrid,  attached  to  the  court 
of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  afterwards  Charles  IV. 
Here  he  came  into  close  connection  with  Bocche- 
lini,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame  as  a  performer 
aad  composer,  and  appears  gradually  to  have 
superseded  that  artist  in  the  &vour  01  the  court 
and  the  public.  With  the  symphonies,  serenades, 
and  other  instrumental  works  which  he  wrote  for 
the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Alba  he  was  eminently 
Buccessf^.  They  appear  to  be  very  mudi  in  the 
style  of  Boocherini;  but  on  the  whole  inferior 
to  the  works  of  that  master.  Brunetti  died  at 
Madrid  in  1808.  His  numerous  compositionB — 
published  at  Paris — consist  of  symphonies,  sere- 
nades, sextets,  quintets,  and  violin-duets.  Over 
200  works  of  his  remain  in  MS.  [P.  B:] 

BRUNI,  Antoinb-Babtheleut.  a  violinist 
and  composer,  bom  at  Coni  in  Piedmont  in  1759. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Pugnani,  and  lived  from  1771 
at  Paris,  first  as  orchestral  player  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  and  afterwards  as  conductor  of  the  Op^ra 
Comique.  He  wrote  sixteen  operas,  some  of 
which  achieved  considerable  success,  although 
now  entirely  forgotten. 

For  the  violin  he  wrote  four  sets  of  sonatas, 
several  concertos,  ten  quartets,  and  twenty-eight 
sets  of  violin  duets,  the  latter  well  known  to 
professors  as  useful  pieces  for  teaching  purposes, 
also  a  *  Methode  de  Violon,*  and  a  *  Methode  pour 
r Alto-viola.'    He  died  in  1823.  [P.D.] 

BRUJNT,  SiONOB,  an  Italian  prime  uomo  who 
was  singing  at  Florence  in  the  winter  of  1784. 
In  1793  he  sang  in  London.  He  improved  in 
voice  and  style,  but  was  still  weak,  when  com- 
pared with  his  predecessors.  He  distantly  re- 
called RubineUi.  [J.M.] 

BUGLE*  (Eng.  and  Fr.;  Germ.  FlUgdkom, 
Ital.  Tromba).  A  treble  instrument  of  brass  or 
copper,  differing  firom  the  trumpet  in  having  a 
shorter  and  more  conical  tube,  with  a  less  ex- 
panded bell.  It  is  played  with  a  cupped  mouth- 
piece. In  its  original  form  the  bugle  is  the  signal 
horn  for  the  infiintry,  as  the  trumpet  is  for  the 
cavalry,  and  it  is  usually  tuned  in  C,  with  an  extra 
Bb  crook,  or  in  £b.  Oxdy  five  sounds  are  required 
for  the  various  calls  and  signals.  These  are  the 
intermediate  open  notes  of  the  tube,  from  C  below 
the  treble  stave  to  G  above  it.  Eight  sounds 
however  can  in  all  be  obtained,  by  the  addition 
of  the  Bb  and  C  above  high  G,  and  the  octave 
of  the  lowest  C,  which  though  feeble  and  of  poor 
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tone  18  the  real  fundamental  note.    With  tbese 
additions  the  entire  compass  is  as  follows  : — 
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Two  methods  have  been  adopted  for  bridging 
over  the  gaps  between  the  open  notes  of  Ibis 
instrument,  vis.  keys  and  valves.  The  kej- 
bugle,  called  also  the  'Kent  bugle*  and  'Regent's 
bugle,*  which  was  extremely  popular  some  forty 
years  ago,  has  been  entirely  superseded  ^  the 
valve  system.  No  doubt  the  latter,  as  in  the 
comet  and  euphonium,  preserves  the  whole 
length  of  tube  for  the  higher  notes,  and  thus 
gains  power  and  fulness ;  but  it  is  a  qnestion 
whether  the  keyed  instrument  does  not  produce 
more  accurate  intonation  and  a  tenderer  quality  of 
tone.  This  however  is  a  matter  to  whicb  English 
bandmasters  seem  perfectly  indifiiarent^  although 
the  Fliigelhom  and  the  key-bugle  are  still  to  be 
heard  with  effect  in  the  superb  banda  of  AnstruL 

In  the  ordinary  bugle  valves  are  often  added 
as  an  attachment,  of  which  the  bugle  itself  b»> 
comes  the  bell.  [W.  H.  S.] 

BULOW,  Hans  Guido  vof,  bom  Jan.  8» 
1830,  at  Dresden.  The  foremost  pianist  of  that 
most  advanced  school  of  pianoforte  playing; 
founded  by  Chopin  and  dev€doped  by  Liszt.  A 
first-rate  conductor,  and  a  musician  whose  tech- 
nical attainments  and  complete  knowledge  of 
the  art  from  its  germs  to  its  very  latest  devd- 
opment  can  be  rivalled  by  few  oontemporariei 
and  surpassed  bv  none.  As  a  pianist  his  reper 
toire  comprehends  the  master  works  of  all  styles 
and  schools,  from  the  early  Italians  to  the 
present  day;  it  would  in  &ct  be  difficult  to 
mention  a  work  of  any  importance  by  any 
composer  for  the  pianoforte  which  he  has  not 
played  in  public,  and  by  heart.  His  prodigiooi 
musical  memory  has  enabled  him  also  as  a 
conductor  to  perform  feats  which  have  never 
before  been  attempted,  and  will  in  all  like- 
lihood not  be  imitated.  The  distinctive  peea- 
liarity  of  boUi  his  playing  and  conducting  may 
be  set  down  as  a  passionate  intellectoality. 
One  notices  at  every  step  that  all  details  have 
been  thought  about  and  mastered  down  to  the 
minutest  particle ;  one  feels  that  all  efTects  have 
been  analysed  and  calculated  with  the  utmost 
subtlety,  and  yet  the  whole  leaves  an  impressioii 
of  warm  spontaneity.  This  is  the  highest  piaise 
which  can  be  awarded  to  an  executant.  It 
does  not,  perhaps,  apply  to  all  of  Bulow's  ap- 
pearances in  public,  but  it  applies  Btirictly  to  las 
performances  at  their  best;  and  it  is  but  bare 
justice  to  measure  the  achievements  of  a  grest 
artist  as  one  measures  a  mountain  chain,  by  die 
peaks  lather  than  by  the  valleys.  The  analytical 
and  reconstructive  powers  just  emphasised  reoder 
his  editions  of  classical  pianoforte  works,  saoh  as 
those  of  Beethoven's  sonatas,  variations^  and 
bagatelles,  fixim  op.  53  upwards,  of  Cnmers 
studies,  of  selections  from  Sebastian  and  Bnoanuel 
Bach,  from  Handel,  Scarlatti,  etc. — in  which  he 
has  indicated   the  most   refined  phrasing  and 
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fingering;  as  wdl  as  the  most  minate  niianoeB 
of  tempo  and  expresfdon,  and  has  ooirected  pre- 
sumahle  misprinte  and  inaocoxacies — ^unique  and 
mvalnaUe  to  the  student. 

In  addition  to  these  his  admirable  partition 
d€  piano  of  the  most  intricate  soore  in  existence, 
Wagner's  'Tristan  and  Isolde/  together  with 
tlat  of  the  overture  to  'Die  Meistersinger'  and 
'£ine  Faust  Ouverture/  as  well  as  the  arrange- 
ments  of  Weber*s  two  concertos  and  the  con- 
oertettiick  for  pianoforte  solo  should  be  mentioned. 

In  earlj  youth  Von  Bulow  seems  to   have 
iliown  neither  talent  for  music  nor  delight  in 
it.   Both  gifts  first  made  their  appearance  after 
a  loqg  illnesB^  but  then  in  a  supreme  dtigree. 
After  his   ninth    year   he  was   placed   under 
Friedrich  Wieck,  the  fiither  of  Clara  Schumann, 
vho  laid  the  solid  foundations  for  his  future 
technical  achievements.    M.  K.  Eberwein  was 
for  two  years  subsequently  his  master  in  harmony 
sod  ooonterpdnt.      In   1848  he  came  to  the 
nniyersity  of  Leipzig  to  commence  the  study  of 
jurisprudence,  Mh  parents  having  always  looked 
upon  music  as  a  mere  pastime.     At  Leipzig 
he  ooDtinued  his  studies  in  counterpoint  under 
Haoptmami.     In    Oct.    1849   we  find   him   a 
BMmber  of  the  university  of  Berlin,   absorbed 
in  tibs  political  movements  of  the  time,  and 
contributor  to  a  democratic  journal  '  Die  Abend- 
post'    In  this  paper  he  first  began  to  announce 
sad  defend  the  musical  doctrines  of  the  new 
German  school  led  by  Liszt  and  Wagner.    A 
performanoe  of  *  Lohengrin'  at  Weimar  in  1850 
Qoder  Liszt  moved  hun  so  intensely  that  he 
threw  over  his  career  as  a  lawyer,   went  to 
Zurich  and  entrusted  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  Wagner.    In  June  1851  he  went  to  Weimar 
to  study  planolbfte  playing  under  Liszt,   and 
in  1853   ToaAe    his   first    concert    tour,    play- 
ing at  Vienna*    Pesth,    Dresden,    Carlsruhe, 
^emen,  Hamburg,  and  Berlin.    From  1855  to 
1864  ^  occupied  the  poet  of  principal  master 
of  pianoforte  playing  at  the  conservatorium  of 
PiofesBOTB  Stem  and  A.  B.  Marx,  at  Berlin. 
Here  we  find  him  oxganising  trio  soirees,  or* 
^Mtral  concerts,  and  pianoforte  recitals,  with 
PMgrammes  of  the  most  varied  character,  though 
vith  a  decided  leaning  towards  the  works  of 
the  new  German   school,  writing  articles  for 
ysnaoa  political   and  musical  papers,  making 
joomeys  through  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
■ad  Russia,  and  reaping  laurels  everywhere  as 
player  and  conductor.    In   1864  he  was  called 
to  Munich  as  principal  conductor  at  the  royal 
open  and  director  of  the  Conservatorium.     It 
vas  there  that  he  succeeded  in  organising  model 
peribraionoes  of  Wagner's  'Tristan  und  Isolde' 
sod  'Die  Meistersinger   von   Numberg.'     In 
1869  he  left  Munidi,  and  has  since  been  giving 
ooocerts   in   Italy,  Germany,   Russia,   Poland, 
England,  and  America.     Among  his  most  im- 
portant compositions  the  following  have  been 
published :— op.  po,  'Nirwana*   Symphonischee 
Sthnmungsbild*  -,  op.  10,  Music  to  Sbakspeare's 
'Julius  Cssar' ;  op.  16,  Ballade  for  Orchestra^ 
'Des  Siinger's  fluch' ;  op.  23,  '  Vier  Cliarakter- 
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stficke  ftir  Orchester,  (i)  All^ro  risoluto,  (2) 
Nottumo,  (3)  Intermezzo  guerriero,  (4)  Fune- 
rale.'  Among  his  pianoforte  pieces  especial  at- 
tention should  be  called  to  his  recent  op.  ai, 
'H  Gamovale  di  Milano/ 

On  Jan.  i,  1878,  he  was  appointed  K3niglicher 
Hofkapellmeister  at  Hanover.  [S.D.] 

BUHL,  Joseph  David,  bom  near  Amboise 
1 781,  trumpeter,  son  of  a  musician  in  the  service 
of  the  Due  de  Ghoiseul.  He  was  successively  a 
member  of  the  band  of  the  *  Garde  Parisienne,* 
organised  1792,  and  of  the  Consuls'  'Grenadiers 
de  la  Garde.'  He  was  also  professor  at  tho 
cavalry  school  of  trumpeters  at  Versailles,  from 
its  foundation  in  1805  to  its  abolition  in  181 1. 
In  1 814  he  was  i^pointed  hj  Louis  XVIII  con- 
ductor of  the  band  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  and 
received  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  1816  he 
became  first  trumpeter  at  the  Opera,  and  at 
the  Th^tre  Italien ;  but  owing  to  an  accident  at 
the  coronation  of  Charles  X  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  both  appointments  in  1825.  In  1823 
Buhl  introduoed  into  France  the  slide-irumDet  (k 
coulisse),  invented  by  Haltenhoff  of  Hanau. 
He  published  a  'Method  for  Trumpet'  (Paris, 
Janet),  and  was  editor  of  the  '  Ordonnance  des 
Trompettes.*  [M.  C.  C] 

BDIjL,  Jomr,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom  in  Somer- 
setshire about  1563.  He  was  educated  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Chapel  under  William  Blitheman,  the 
celebrated  organist.  On  Dec.  24,  1582  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  Hereford  Cathedral  and 
afterwards  master  of  the  children.  In  January 
1585  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  in  1 591  on  the  death  of  his  master  is 
said  to  have  succeeded  him  as  organist.  But  this 
is  mere  conjecture,  as  John  Hewlett  succeeded 
Blitheman  in  the  place  of  a  gentleman,  and  the 
office  of  organist  as  a  separate  amx>intment  did 
not  then  exist.  On  July  9,  1580,  he  was  ad- 
mitted Mus.  Bao.  at  Oxford,  'having  practised  in 
that  £Etculty  fourteen  years,'  and  on  July  7, 1592, 
was  incorporated  Mus.  Doc.  in  the  same  Univer- 
sity,  having  previously  taken  the  degree  at  Cam- 
bri<%e.  In  1596,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Queen  Elizabetii,  Bull  was  the  first  appointed 
Music  Professor  in  Gresham  College,  and,  al- 
though unable  to  compose  and  read  his  lectures 
in  IdLtin,  according  to  the  founder's  original  in- 
tention, such  was  his  favour  with  the  Queen  and 
the  public,  that  the  executors  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gre^iam,  by  the  ordinances  bearing  date  1597, 
dispensed  with  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Ian* 
guage  and  ordered  'The  s^emn  music  lecture 
twice  every  week,  in  manner  following,  viz.  the 
theoretique  part  for  one  half-hour,  or  thereabouts, 
and  the  practique,  by  concert  of  voioe  or  instru- 
ments, for  the  rest  of  the  hour,  whereof  the  first 
lecture  should  be  in  the  Latin  tongue  and  the 
second  in  EngUdi ;  but  because  at  t^  time  Mr. 
Dr.  BuU,  who  is  recommended  to  the  place  by 
ths  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  being  not 
able  to  speak  Latin,  his  lectures  are  permitted  to 
be  altogether  in  English,  so  long  as  he  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  place  of  music  lecturer  there.'  In 
1601  Bull  went  abroad  for  the  recovery  of  his 
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heilth,  and  daring  his  absence  was  permitted  to 
substitute  as  his  deputy,  Thomas,  son  of  William 
Byrd.  He  travelled  inoo^niito  into  France  and 
Germany,  and  Antony  k  Wood  tells  a  story  of  a 
feat  performed  by  him  at  St.  Omer's,  where,  to  a 
composition  originally  in  forty  parts,  he  added 
forty  more  in  a  few  hours.  After  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  Bull  retained  his  post  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  his  fiune  as  an  organist  was  widely 
spread.  On  Deo.  15,  1606,  Bull  was  admitted 
into  the  freedom  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Com- 
pany by  service,  having  been  bound  apprentice 
to  Thomas,  £arl  of  Sussex,  who  was  froe  of  the 
Company.  On  July  16,  1607,  when  James  I  and 
Prince  Henry  dined  at  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall, 
the  royal  guests  were  entertained  with  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.  And  while  His 
Majesty  was  at  table,  according  to  Stowe,  '  John 
BuU,  l>octor  of  Musique,  one  of  the  organists  of 
His  Majesties  Chappell-royall,  and  frie  of  the 
Merchant-tayloTB,  being  in  a  citizen's  gowne^ 
cappe,  and  hood,  played  most  excellent  melodie 
upon  a  small  payre  of  Organes,  placed  there  for 
that  purpose  oniey.'  (Chronicles,  edit.  1631,  p. 
891.)  On  Dec  32,  1607,  Bull  obtained^  firom 
the  Bishop  of  London  a  marriage  Uoence  for  him- 
self and  'Elizabeth  Walter  of  the  Strand,  maidei^ 
aged  about  24,  daughter  of  Walter, 

citizen  of  London,  deceased,  she  attending  upon 
the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lady  Marcbioness  of  Winchester.' 
They  were  to  marry  at '  Christ  Church,  London.* 
In  the  same  month  he  resigned  his  professorship  at 
Greubam  College,  which  was  tenable  only  so  long 
as  he  remained  unmarried.  In  1 6 1 1  he  was  in  the 
service  of  Prince  Henry,  and  hb  name  stands  first 
on  the  roll  of  the  Prince's  musicians,  with  a  salary 
of  ^£40  per  annum.  The  old  Cheque  Book  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  records  under  date  of  16 13  that 
'  John  Bull,  Doctor  of  Musicke,  went  beyond  the 
seas  without  license,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Archduke's  service.'  No  valid  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  his  leaving  the  country,  but  it 
seems  he  had  been  preparing  for  the  step  some 
months  previously.  In  tl^  British  Museum 
(Add.  MSiS.  No.  6194),  is  preserved  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Bull  to  Sir  M.  Hicks,  wishing  his  son's  name 
to  be  inserted  instead  of  his  own  in  some  patent 
dated  A  pril  26, 161 2 ;  and  the  same  MS.  contains 
an  extract  from  Mr.  Trumbull's  letter  to  James  I 
ocmceming  the  Archduke's  receiving  Dr.  Bull,  the 
king's  organist,  into  his  chapel  without  permis- 
sion, dated  May  30,  1614.  The  subsequent  life 
of  Dr.  Bull  has  been  hitherto  simply  conjecture, 
but  the  writer  is  fortunately  enabled  to  clear  up 
the  latter  part  of  it  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
Chevalier  Leon  de  Burbure  some  few  years  back, 
in  answer  to  certain  inquiries.  The  Chevalier 
says,  '  I  do  not  know  that  the  Cathedral  of  Ant- 
werp ever  possessed  any  MSS.  of  Dr.  John  Bull, 
but  at  all  events  there  have  remained  no  traces 
for  a  long  time.  The  only  facts  relative  to  John 
Bull  that  T  have  discovered  are,  that  he  became 
organist  of  Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp  in  161 7,  in 
the  place  of  Rumold  Waelrent  deceased ;  that  in 
1620  he  lived  in  the  house  adjoining  the  church, 

1  ThU  fart  luu  nerer  befcre  liaaii  nottoed.    I  un  tnivbMil  for  It  to 
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on  the  side  of  the  Place  Yerte,  in  which  the  oon- 
oierge  of  the  cathedral  had  lived ;  that  he  died 
on  March  12  or  13,  1628,  and  was  buried  on  the 
15th  of  the  same  month  in  the  cathedral  where 
he  had  been  organist.*  Specimens  of  Bull's  com- 
positions for  voices  may  be  found  in  Barnard's  and 
Boyce's  collections  and  in  Sir  William  Leightou'i 
'  Teares  or  Lamentations  of  a  Sonowf ull  Soule,' 
1614,  fol.  He  joined  Byrd  and  Gibbons  in  con- 
tributing to  the  Parthenia,  a  collection  of  pieoei 
for  the  virginals,  printed  early  in  the  1 7th  cen- 
tury, and  a  large  number  of  his  instrumental 
movements  are  extant  in  the  volume  in  the  Fits- 
william  Museum  known  as  Queen  Ebiabeth's 
Virginal  Book,  and  in  other  MSS.  See  a  carioos 
list  in  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Gresham  ProfesMX^ 
pp.  203-8.  To  Bull  has  been  attributed  the  com- 
position of  the  popular  tune,  'God  save  the  King,' 
but  the  claim  made  on  his  behalf  has  met  with 
but  partial  acceptance.  [See  God  says  teb 
Kino.]  A  portrait  of  Bull  is  preserved  in  the 
Music  School  at  Oxford.  It  is  painted  on  a  bosrd 
and  represents  him  in  the  habit  of  a  bachelor  of 
music.  On  the  left  side  of  the  head  are  the  wordi, 
*  An.  .^tatis  sv»  26,  1589,'  and  on  the  right  side 
an  hour-glass,  upon  which  is  placed  a  human  skull, 
with  a  bone  across  the  mouth.  Bound  the  foor 
sides  of  the  frame  is  written  the  following  homely 
distich: — 

'The  bull  by  force  in  field  doth  r^gne: 
But  Bull  by  skill  good  will  doth  g*yne.' 

tKF.B.] 

BUNN,  Alfred,  manager  and  dramatic  au- 
thor, was  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  director,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  lessee,  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Elliston  gave  him  his  fiist 
appointment  as  stage-manager  of  Drury  Lsne  in 
1823,  when  he  was  quite  a  young  man;  and  he 
first  obtained  a  certain  celebrity  aa  a  manager 
by  endeavouring  some  dosen  yean  afterwards  to 
establish  an  E^lish  Op<a».  'The  Maid  of  Ar- 
tois,*  and  a  few  years  later  *  The  Bohemian  Girl,' 
'  The  Daughter  of  St.  Mark,*  and  other  operas  by 
Balfe,  were  produced  at  Drury  Lane  under  Mr. 
Bunn's  management ;  and  for  the  first  of  theas 
works  Mme.  Malibran  was  engaged  at  the  then 
unprecedented  rate  of  £1 25  a  night.  Mr.  Bmui 
also  brought  out  Mr.  (now  Sir  Juliua)  Benediot'i 
'  Brides  of  Venice'  and  Vincent  Wallace's  'Mari- 
tana.'  For  most  of  these  ap&na  Mr.  Bunn  him- 
self furnished  the  libretto,  which  however  was  in 
every  case  of  French  origin.  He  was  the  author 
or  adapter  of  a  good  many  dramas  and  farces^  in- 
cluding *  The  Minister  and  the  Mercer,'  a  trans- 
lation of  Scribe's  '  Bertrand  et  Raton,'  which,  on 
its  first  production,  obtained  remarkable  sucoea. 
Long  before  his  career  as  nianager  had  coiue  to 
an  end  he  published  a  volume  of  memoirs,  under 
the  title  of '  The  Stage.'  [H.  S.  K] 

BUNTING,  Edward,  son  of  an  Engliih 
engineer  and  an  Irish  lady,  bom  at  Armagh  in 
February  1773.  He  was  educated  as  an  oigaa 
and  pianofraie  player,  and  distinguished  himself 
for  his  love  of  Irish  music,  of  which  he  published 
three  collections.  The  first,  containing  Irish  airs 
'never  be£are  published,'  came  out  in  1796.    A 
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woond,  containing  75  additional  airs  (words  by 
Campbell  and  others),  and  a  dissertation  on  the 
Iriih  Harp^  appeared  in  1 809.  A  third  collection, 
eantaiiiing  upwards  of  150  airs,  of  which  more 
than  120  were  then  for  the  first  time  given  to 
the  public^  was  published  in  1840.  ^Hiis  last 
coUeotion  is  remarkable  for  a  dissertation  of  100 
uges  upon  the  history  and  practioe  of  musio  in 
Ireland.  According  to  this  dissertation  'the 
oocanon  which  first  confirmed  him  in  his  partiality 
fir  the  aiiB  of  his  native  country,  was  the  great 
meeting  of  the  Harpers  at  BeUiast  in  1 79  a.  Before 
this  time  there  haa  been  several  similar  meetings 
at  Granaid,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  whidi 
bad  ezdted  a  suiprising  degree  of  interest  in 
loah  mosic  throughout  t^t  part  of  the  country. 
thtb  meeting  at  Belfast  was  however  better 
attended  than  any  that  had  yet  taken  place,  and 
its  efieeta  were  more  permanent,  for  it  kindled 
an  flfDthiudafim  throughout  the  north  which  bums 
bi^ht  in  some  warm  and  honest  hearts  to  this 
day.  All  the  best  of  the  old  dass  of  Harpers — 
a  noe  of  men  then  nearly  extinct,  and  now  gone 
fiir  arer— Dennis  Hempson,  Arthur  O'Neill, 
Chailes  Fanning,  and  seven  others,  the  least 
abk  of  whom  has  not  lefb  his  like  behind,  were 
pnNnt.'  Aided  by  O'Neill  and  the  other  harpers, 
Bontiog  immediately  b^fan  to  form  his  first  col- 
ketion.  He  travelled  into  Derry,  Tyrone,  and 
Cansaoffht^  where,  especially  in  the  last,  he 
obtained  a  great  number  of  excellent  airs.  His 
fint  and  aeoond  collections  contain  the  best  Irish 
*u%  although  in  his  third  there  are  several  very 
pood  onea,  and  some  very  curious.  Among 
(h«K  last  are  the  '  earinans  or  dirges,  and  airs  to 
which  Oasianio  and  other  old  poems  are  sung,' 
aod  which  the  editor  gives  as  '  very  ancient  * — 
Buy  hundred  years  old.  He  afterwards  en- 
deaTonra  to  analyse  the  structure  of  Irish  airs, 
and  to  point  out  their  characteristics. 

Bonting  died  at  Belfast  Dec  at,  1843,  and 
«M  intened  at  Mount  Jerome.  His  death  was 
abiolutely  unnoticed.  '  He  was  of  no  party,  and 
tfaoefice  honoured  of  none,  and  yet  this  un- 
hoDoored  man  was  the  preserver  of  his  country's 
a«ic*  (Dttfc.  Univ.  Mag,,  Jan.  1847;  PrivaU 
^*««w.)  [E,  P.  R.] 

BURDEN  OB  BURTHEN.  Old  songs  and 
haDada  frequently  had  a  chorus  or  motto  to  each 
▼oie,  whioi  in  the  language  of  the  time  was 
c>Usd  a  Burden  or  Bob.  One  of  the  most  an- 
dent  and  most  popular  was  '  Hey  troly  loly  lo,' 
quoted  in  '  Piers  Plowman,'  1 56a,  and  other  early 
soQga.  It  occurs  after  every  line  of  a  song  of 
the  time  of  Edward  IV  (Sloane  MS.  No.  1584)  ; 
>nd  in  Isaac  Walton's  'Gompleat  Angler*  is  the 
bttiden  of '  O  the  sweet  cont^tment  Uie  country- 
nta  doth  find,' 

'  Heigh  troUollie  loe. 
Heigh  troUollie  lee.* 

pM  ancient  'Frogge  Song*  has  the  ridiculous 
Nrdfln-> 

'  Farthing  linkum  laddium, 
Fann — ho —  &nny  ho, 
Farthing  glen.' 
In  the  ballad  of '  Sir  Eglamore/  which  was  very 
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popular  in  the  1 7th  century,  the  burden  is '  Fa 
la,  lanky  down  dilly.'  In  SQiakespeare's  'Tem- 
pest *  we  find — 

'  Foote  it  featly  heere  and  there. 
And  sweet  Sprites  the  burthen  beare.' 

The  stage  direction  to  which  is  'Burthen  dis- 
persedly';  and  the  burthen  follows— 

'  Harke,  harke,  bowgh-wough ; 
The  watch-dogges  barke 
Bowgh-wough.' 

The  second  song  in  the  same  play  has  'Ding- 
dong'  for  the  burden.  In  'As  You  like  It* 
Gelia  says  'I  would  sing  my  song  without  a 
burthen,  thou  bring'st  me  out  of  tune.' 

The  ballad  'The  Jolly  MiUer '  has  been  a  fii- 
vourite  from  the  16th  or  17th  century,  and  was 
sent  to  Beethoven  to  harmonise  on  account  of 
'its  merited  popularity'  by  Thomson,  who  in- 
serted it  in  his  'Scotch  Songs,'  i8a4.  In  it  we 
find  the  lint 


'  This  the  burden  of  his  song 
For  ever  us'd  to  be, 
I  care  for  nobody,  no,  not  I, 
If  nobody  cares  for  me.' 

It  is  probable  that  the  burdens  were  ac- 
companied by  motion  or  dancing.  [Balla.d.] 
In  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing'  Margaret  says 
'Claps  into  light-a-love  (that  goes  without  a 
burden).  Do  you  sing  it  and  I'll  dance  it.* 
Burden  also  means  the  drone  or  bass  of  a  bag- 
pipe.   [Faux-boukdok.]  [W.H.C] 

BURGMULLER,  Nobbxbt,  composer;  born 
at  Dtisaeldorf,  Feb.  8,  1810;  son  of  the  then 
music-Director  there,  who  died  in  1824  well 
known  and  honoured  as  one  of  the  foimders  and 
conductors  of  the  Lower  Rhine  festivals.  Nor- 
bert  very  early  showed  extraordinary  musical 
talent.  After  leaving  his  father  he  studied  at 
Cassel  under  Spohr  and  Hauptmann.  But  a 
sickly  constitution  prevented  his  full  develop- 
ment and  he  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1836. 
He  left  much  music  behind  him,  of  which  two 
symphonies,  an  overture,  and  some  other  pieces 
were  published  by  Kistner,  all,  notwithstand- 
ing their  natural  mmiaturity,  manifesting  great 
ability,  lively  imagination  full  of  ideas,  fr^ishness 
of  invention,  and  a  strong  feeling  for  classical 
'form.*  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  if  his 
life  had  been  spared,  concentration  and  strength 
would  have  come  with  years,  and  that  Bui^« 
mtiller  would  have  reached  a  high  place  in  his 
art.  Schumann  valued  him  greatly :  he  begins  a 
memorial  notice  of  him  by  saying  that  since  the 
early  death  of  Schubert  nothing  more  deplorable 
had  happened  than  that  of  Burgmuller  (Ges. 
Schriften,  iii.  145).  [A.  M.] 

BURLA,  OB  BURLESCA,  a  musical  joke  or 
playM  composition;  J.  S.  Bach*s  Partita  3, 
engraved  with  his  own  hand  on  copper,  and 
published  in  1737,  contains  a  Burleeca  as  the 
fifth  piece.  Schumann  has  a  Buria  in  op.  134. 
No.  I  a.  [W.H.C] 

BURLETTA,  a  droll  or  facetious  musical 
drama  or  &rce,  which  derives  its  name  frt>m  the 
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Italian  verb  hurlare,  'to  jest/  or  *to  ridicule.* 
The  burletta  found  its  way  from  Italy  through 
France  to  England.  The  most  celebrated  ex- 
ample produced  in  England  was  the  Bb60AB*8 
Opera  in  1727,  written  by  Gay,  and  adapted 
to  the  popular  melodies  of  the  day.  In  1737 
appeared  *The  Dragon  of  Wantley,*  by  Henry 
Carey  and  Lampe,  which  succeeded  so  well  that 
it  was  followed  in  1738  by  a  second  part  or 
sequel,  entitled  *  Maigery.'  [W.  H.  C] 

BUBNEY,  Chables,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom  at 
Shrewsbury  April  7,  1726,  and  educated  at 
the  free  school  there.  He  was  subsequently 
removed  to  the  public  school  at  Chester,  where 
he  oommenced  his  musical  studies  under  Mr. 
Baker,  the  organist  of  the  Cathedral.  When 
about  fifteen  years  of  age  he  returned  to  his 
native  town,  and  for  three  years  pursued  the 
study  of  music,  as  a  future  profession,  under  his 
elder  brother  James  Bumey,  organist  of  St. 
Mary's,  Shrewsbury.  He  was  next  sent  to  Lon- 
don, and  for  three  years  studied  under  Dr.  Ame. 
In  1749  he  was  elected  organist  of  St.  Dionis- 
Backchurch,  Fenchurch-street,  and  in  the  winter 
of  the  same  year  engaged  to  take  the  harpsi- 
chord in  the  subscription  concerts  then  recently 
establiBhed  at  the  King^s  Arms  in  Comhill.  In 
the  following  year  he  composed  the  music  of  three 
dramas — Mallet's  Alfr^,  Mendez's  Robin  Hood, 
and  Queen  Mab — for  Druiy-lane.  Being  threat- 
ened with  consumption,  however,  he  could  not 
continue  these  exertions,  and,  in  1751,  accepted 
the  situation  of  organist  of  Lynn-Regis,  Norfolk, 
where  he  remained  for  the  succeeding  nine 
years.  In  this  retreat  he  formed  the  design, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  History  of 
Music.  In  1760,  his  health  being  completely 
restored,  he  returned  to  London,  and  again 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London,  Bumey  pub- 
lished several  concertos  for  the  harpsichord  which 
were  much  admired ;  and  in  1 766  he  brought  out 
at  Drury-lane,  with  considerable  success,  both 
words  and  music  of  a  piece  entitled  'The  Cunning 
Man,*  founded  upon,  and  adapted  to  the  music  of 
J.  J.  Rousseau's  'Devin  du  Village.'  On  June 
23,  1769,  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred 
upon  him  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor 
of  Music,  on  which  occasion  his  exercise  consisted 
of  an  anthem  of  considerable  length,  with  over- 
ture, solos,  recitatives  and  choruses,  which  con- 
tinued long  to  be  a  &vourite  at  the  Oxford  Music 
Meetings,  and  was  several  times  performed  in 
Grermany  under  the  direction  of  Emanuel  Bach. 
In  the  meantime,  neither  the  assiduous  pursuit 
of  his  profession,  nor  his  many  other  engage- 
ments had  interrupted  his  collections  for  his 
History  of  Music.  He  had  exhausted  all  the 
information  that  books  could  afford  him,  and 
was  far  from  what  he  desired.  The  present 
state  of  music  could  only  be  ascertained  by 
personal  investigation  and  convente  with  the 
most  celebrated  musicians  of  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  his  own.  He  resolved  to  make  the 
tour  of  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  and  fur- 
nished with  powerful  letters  of  introduction  from 


the  Earl  of  Sandwich  (a  nobleman  devotfed  to 
music)  quitted  London  in  June  1770.  He  spent 
several  days  in  Paris,  and  then  went  by>  Lyons 
and  Geneva  (where  he  had  an  accidental  inter- 
view with  Voltaire),  to  Turin,  Milan,  Padoa, 
Venice,  Bologna,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Najkles, 
consulting  everywhere  the  libraries  and  the 
learned;  hearing  the  best  munc,  sacred  and 
secular,  and  receiving  the  most  cheerful  and 
liberal  assistance  towards  the  aooompUshment 
of  his  object.  On  his  retum  to  England,  Dr. 
Bumey  published  an  account  of  his  tour,  in  one 
volume,  which  was  exceedingly  well  received, 
and  deemed  so  good  a  model  that  Dr.  Johnson 
professedly  imitated  it  in  his  own  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,  sajdng,  *I  had  that  clever  dog  Buzney's 
Musical  Tour  in  my  eye.'  In  July  1772,  Dr. 
Bumey  again  embarked  for  the  continent  to 
make  the  tour  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
of  which  he  published  an  account  in  two  volumes. 
At  Vienna  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the 
intimate  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  poet 
Metastasio.  Here  he  also  found  two  of  the 
greatest  musicians  of  that  age,  Hasse  and  Gluck. 
From  Vienna  he  proceeded  through  Prague^ 
Dresden  and  Berlin,  to  Hamburg,  and  thence  by 
Holland,  to  England,  where  he  immediately  de- 
voted himself  to  arranging  the  mass  of  "*ftt*>*i^* 
thus  collected. 

In  1773  Dr.  Bumey  was  elected  an  F.  R.  S. ; 
and  in  1776  the  first  volume  of  hii«  General 
History  of  Music  appeared  in  4to.  In  the  same 
year  the  complete  work  of  Sir  John  ECawkins 
was  published.  Bumey's  subsequent  Tolumes 
were  published  at  unequal  inter^Js,  the  fourth 
and  last  appearing  in  1789*  Between  the  two 
rival  histories,  the  public  decision  was  loud  and 
immediate  in  favour  of  Dr.  Bumey.  Time  has 
modified  this  opinion,  and  brought  the  merits  of 
each  work  to  their  fair  and  proper  level — ad- 
judging to  Bumey  the  palm  of  style,  arrange- 
ment, and  amusing  narrative,  and  to  Hawkins 
the  credit  of  minuter  accuracy  and  deeper  re- 
search, more  particularly  in  parts  interesting  to 
the  antiquary  and  the  literary  world  in  general. 
Bumey's  first  volume  treats  of  the  music  and 
poetry  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  music  of  the 
Hebrews,  Egyptians,  etc.  The  second  and  third 
volumes  comprise  all  that  was  then  known  of  the 
biographies  of  the  great  musicians  of  the  15th, 
I6&,  and  17th  centuries.  The  fourth  volume 
is  perhaps  less  entitled  to  praise.  Whole  pages 
are  given  to  long-forgotten  and  worthless  Italian 
operas,  whilst  the  great  works  of  Handel  and 
J.  S.  Bach  remain  unchronicled ;  the  latter  indeed 
is  almost  ignored. 

When  the  extraordinary  musical  precocity  of 
the  iniant  Crotch  first  excited  the  att^tion  of  the 
musical  profession  and  the  scientific  world,  Bur- 
ney  drew  up  an  account  of  the  in&nt  phenome- 
non, which  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1 779,  and  published  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions.  The  commemoration  of  Handel 
in  1784  again  called  forth  his  literary  talents; 
his  account  of  these  performances,  published  in 
4to  for  the  benefit  of  the  musical  fund,  is  well 
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known  to  evtarj  muucal  reader.  Dr.  Barney  alao 
wrote  'An  Eea^j  towards  the  History  of  Comets/ 
1769 ;  'A  Plan  for  a  Music  School,*  1774 ;  and  the 
'life  and  Letters  of  Metastasio/  3  vols.  Svo, 
1796.  His  last  labour  was  on  Bees*  Gydopedia,  1 
for  which  work  he  furnished  all  the  musical 
articles,  except  those  of  a  philosophical  and 
mathematical  kind.  His  lemuneratioD  for  this 
was  £1000,  and  as  most  of  the  matter  was 
extnMted  without  alteration  from  his  History, 
the  price  was  large. 

During  a  long  life  Dr.  Barney  enjoyed  the 
intimate  acquaintance  of  almost  every  contempo- 
rary who  was  distinguished  either  in  literature 
or  the  arts ;  with  Johnson  he  was  in  habits  of 
friendship ;  and  it  is  known  that  soon  after  John- 
son's death,  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  becoming 
his  biographer.  For  many  yean  Dr.  Barney 
lived  in  St.  Martin's  Street,  lieicester  Square,  in 
a  house  once  the  residence  of  Newton,  and  still 
standing;  but  about  1789,  on  being  appointed 
oiganist  of  Chelsea  College,  he  removed  to  a 
suite  of  apartments  in  that  building,  where  he 
spent  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  in  the 
fsnjoyment  of  independence,  and  of  a  fieunily,  each 
indtvidual  of  which  (thanks  to  their  parents*  early 
care  and  example)  had  attained  high  distinction 
in  some  walk  of  literature  or  science.  '  In  all  the 
relations  of  private  life,*  says  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers, 'his  character  was  exemplary,  and  his 
hi^)(pinees  such  as  that  character  deserved  and 
honoured.  His  manners  were  peculiarly  eacy, 
spirited  and  gentlemanlike ;  he  possessed  all  the 
suavity  of  the  Chesterfield  school  without  its 
stiffness — all  its  graces,  analloyed  by  its  laxity  of 
moval  principle.'  At  length,  full  of  vears,  and 
rich  in  all  diat  should  accompany  old  age,  he 
breathed  his  last  on  April  13,  1814,  at  dbelsea 
College.  His  remains  were  deposited,  on  the 
loth  of  the  same  month,  in  the  burial-ground  of 
that  institution,  attended  by  his  own  family  (of 
which  he  lived  to  see  the  fourth  generation),  iike 
chief  officers  of  the  college,  and  many  others  of 
rank  and  talent. 

His  intelligent  and  expressive  &oe  has  been 
preserved  by  Reynolds,  in  a  fine  portrait,  en- 
graved by  Bartolozzi,  and  Barry  has  introduced 
him  in  lus  laige  mcture  at  the  Society  of  Arts. 

As  a  composer  i>r.  Bumey's  principal  works,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  are  '  Sonatas 
iar  two  Violins  and  a  Base,*  two  sets;  'Six 
Comet  Pieces  with  Introduction  and  Fugue  for 
the  Organ*;  'Twelve  Canzonetti  a  due  voci  in 
canone,  poesie  dell*  abate  Metastado* ; '  Six  Duets 
for  Qetrman  Flutes';  *Six  Concertos  for  Violin, 
etc  in  eight  parts' ;  *Two  Sonatas  for  Pianoforte, 
\lolin  and  Violoncello';  and  'Six  Harpsichord 
Lessons.'  [K  F.  E.] 

BURBOWES,  JoHH  Fbkcklxton,  bom  in 
London,  April  23,  1787,  was  a  pupil  of  William 
Honley.  He  first  made  himself  known  as  a 
composer  by  an  overture  and  several  vocal 
pieces  with  orchestral  accompaniments,  and 
afterwards  by  an  overture  produced  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Fhilharmonic  Society,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  original  members.     He  soon 
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however  abandoned  these  pursuits  for  the  less 
distinguished  but  more  profitable  one  of  com* 
posing  and  arranging  for  the  pianoforte.  Bur- 
rowes  was  the  author  of  *  The  Thorough  Bass 
Primer*  and  *The  Pianoforte  Primer,'  botb 
which  have  passed  through  many  editions^  and 
are  still  in  request.  He  was  also  the  composer 
of  some  ballads  and  many  pianoforte  pieces.  For 
nearly  forty  years  he  held  the  situation  uf  organist 
of  St.  James*s  Church,  Piccadilly.  He  died 
March  31,  1852.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BURTON,  Avert,  a  cathedral  musician  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  some  of  whose  compo- 
sitions are  still  preserved  in  the  Music  School  at 
Oxford.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BURTON,  JoHK,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  bom 
1730,  was  a  pupil  of  John  Keeble.  the  theorist. 
He  became  one  of  the  first  harpsichord  players  of 
his  time,  particularly  as  respects  expression.  He 
died  in  1785.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BUSBY.  Thohas,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  in  West- 
minster, 1755.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
articled  to  Battishill ;  he  also  studied  languages, 
became  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  for  several 
years  was  connected  with  the  press  as  reporter. 
He  was  successively  organist  at  St.  Mary*s,  New- 
ington,  and  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Lombard  Street. 
In  1799  he  produced  an  oratorio  called  'The 
Prophecy,*  which  met  with  considerable  success. 
Enoouraiged  by  this  he  wrote  an  '  Ode  to  British 
Genius* ;  an  'Ode  to  St. Cecilia's  Day'  (by  Pope); 
'Comala'  (firom  Ossian);  and  the  oratorio  of 
'Britannia.'  In  1801  he  took  his  degree  as 
Mus.  Doc.  at  Cambridge,  having  previouslv  en- 
joyed that  of  LLD.  He  next  composed  the 
music  to  'Joanna,'  a  five-act  romance  by  Cum- 
berland, and  subsequentiy  gained  fame  by  his 
music  to  *  A  Tale  of  Mystery,*  and  *  Rugantino, 
or  the  Bravo  of  Venice' — the  first  melodramatic 
music  heard  in  this  country.  He  died  in  April, 
1838.  Busby  was  a  man  of  great  industry,  and, 
besides  the  works  enumerated,  wrote  and  pub- 
lished the  following  : — '  The  Day  of  Genius,*  a 
satire,  1786  ;  'A  Dictionary  of  Music,'  1786— a 
work  which  went  through  man^  editions,  and  is 
still  in  print;  'The  Divine  tiarmonist^*  1788; 
'Melodia  Britannica^'  1790;  'The  Monthly 
Musical  Journal'  (4  numbers),  1801;  'Lucre- 
tius, translated  from  the  Latin,  2  vols.  4to., 
1813;  *A  Grammar  of  Music,'  1818;  'A 
History  of  Music*  (compiled  from  Bumey  and 
Hawkins),  2  vols.  8vo.,  1819;  'Concert-Room 
and  Orchestra  Anecdotes,'  3  vols.  i2mo.,  1825; 
'A  Musical  Manual,  or  Technical  Directory,' 
1828.  {Diet,  of  Living  Authors^  1816;  Busby, 
Exit,  cf  Music ;  Private  Sources.)         [£.  F.  R.] 

BUSNOIS,  a  Belgian  musician  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  century,  who  with  Ockenheim 
and  a  few  others  represent  the  Netherland  school 
immediately  preceding  Josquin  des  Pr^.  The 
date  and  place  of  hu  birth  are  unknown,  but 
he  was  without  doubt  educated  and  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Belgium.  In  1476 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  <diapel  singers  of 
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Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
continued  in  that  poaition  till  the  death  of  that 
{irincc  (Jan.  5,  1477),  when  he  retired  to  a 
country  life  till  hia  death  about  1480. 

SLiesewetter,  in  his  'Essay  on  the  Music  of 
the  Netherlands,'  has  printed  three  four-part 
chansons  from  the  '  Canti  Cento  Cinquanta  *  (Pe- 
trucd,  Venice,  1503),  which  show  a  decided 
progrefli  on  the  music  of  Dufay's  period  (1380- 
1450).  Some  masses  of  Busnois'  are  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  pontifical  chapel,  and  other 
compositions,  chiefly  for  the  church,  in  a  MS. 
in  the  royal  library  at  Brussels.  Many  of  his 
chansons  are  in  a  MS.  brought  to  light  of  late 
years  in  the  library  at  Dijon.  [J.  R.  S.  B.] 

BUTLER,  Thomas  Hamlt,  son  of  John 
Butler,  professor  of  music,  was  bom  in  London 
in  1762.  He  received  his  early  musical  educa- 
tion as  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr. 
Nares.  On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  was 
sent  to  Italy  to  study  composition  under  Piodni, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  was  engaged  by  Sheridan  to  com- 
pose for  Drury  Lane  Theatre..  Differences 
however  arising,  he  quitted  England  at  the 
expiration  of  his  engagement  and  settled  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  established  himself  as  a 
teacher,  and  wha:«  he  died  in  1823.  Butlfflr 
composed  the  music  for  '  The  Widow  of  Delphi/ 
a  musical  comedy  by  Richard  Cumberland, 
1780,  besides  many  pieees  far  the  piano- 
forte. [W.  H.  H.] 

BUXTEHUDE,  Diktbich,  a  celebrated  or- 
ganist and  composer,  bom  1637  at  Helsingor, 
Denmark,  where  his  &ther  Johuin  was  organist 
of  the  Olai-church.  The  father  died  Jan.  33, 
1674,  in  his  72nd  year.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  son  received  his  thorough  musical  education 
from  his  father  or  not.  In  April  1668  he  ob- 
tained the  post  of  organist  at  the  Marien-Kirche 
of  Liibeck— one  of  the  best  and  most  lucrative 
in  Germany — where  his  admirable  playing  and 
promising  abilities  excited  much  attention.  Here 
his  energy  and  skill  at  once  found  their  proper 
field.  Not  content  with  discharging  his  duties 
at  the  organ,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  instituting 
great  musical  performances  in  connection  with 
the  church  services,  and  in  1673  started  the 
'  Abendmusiken,*  or  evening  p^ormances.  on 
which  Liibeck  peculiarly  prided  itself.  They  took 
place  annually,  on  the  five  Sundays  before  Christ- 
mas, b^iming  between  four  and  five  o*clock,  after 
the  afternoon  service,  and  consisted  of  concerted 
pieces  of  sacred  music  for  orchestra  and  choruis — 
the  former  improved  and  the  latter  formed  by 
Buxtehude — and  organ  perfbrmanoes.  In  such 
efforts  Buxtehude  was  well  seconded  by  his  fel- 
low citizens.  The  musical  evenings  continued 
throughout  the  1 8th  century,  and  even  into  the 
19th.  Further  particulars  by  them  are  given 
by  Spitta  in  his  'Life  of  J.  S.  Bach '  (i.  353,  from 
Moller*8  '  Cimbria  litterata,*  and  Conrad  von 
Hoveki*s  'Begliicktem  und  geschmticktem  Lii- 
beck'); MatJ^eson  also  mentions  them  in  his 
'Volkommene  Kapellmeister.'  The  best  testi- 
mony to  Buztehude's  greatness  is  contained  in 
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the  hd  of  Sebastian  Bach  having  made  a  joaniey 
of  fifty  miles  on  foot  that  he  might  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  Lubeck  conoerts.  In 
&ct  Buxtehude  became  the  great  musical  centre 
for  the  North  of  Europe,  and  the  young  musaciaos 
flocked  around  him.  Amongst  these  was  Nicolas 
Brohns,  who  excelled  Buxtdiv^de  himself  both  in 
oomposition  and  in  organ-playing. 

Buxtehude  ended  his  active  and  deservedly 
famous  life  May  9,  1707.  His  strength  lay  in 
his  free  organ  compositions  (i.e.  pieces  not 
founded  on  chorals),  and  generally  in  instru- 
mental music,  pure  and  simple,  and  not  based 
on  a  poetical  idea.  These,  though  now  anti- 
quated, are  remarkable  as  the  earliest  assertion  of 
Uie  principle  of  pure  instrumental  music,  which 
was  afterwards  so  fuUy  developed  by  Bach.  In 
treatment  of  chorales  on  the  organ  Buxtehude 
was  not  equal  to  the  school  of  Pa^elbel ;  but  to 
judge  him  from  one  side  only  would  be  unfair. 
A  list  of  his  published  works,  corrected  from 
Gerber,  is  given  by  Spitta  (*  J.  S.  Bach,'  i.  358, 
note).  These  include  the  'Abendmnsiken'  fi^ 
1678-87,  and  occasional  pieces,  many  of  them 
published  at  Lubeck  during  his  lifetime. 

Earlier  instrumental  compositions  Spitta  was 
not  able  to  discover ;  Matheson  also  complained 
that  of  Buxtehude*s  clavier  pieces,  in  which  his 
principal  strength  lay,  few  if  any  existed.  A 
collection  of  seven  '  Claviersuiten  mentioned  by 
Matheson  (Volk.  Kapellmeister,  130),  'in  whidb 
the  nature  and  chiuacter  of  the  planets  are 
agreeably  expressed,'  exists  probably  only  in  MS. 
In  later  times  fourteen  *  Choral-Bearbeitungen ' 
were  edited  by  Dehn  (Peters).  Commer  (' MuAca 
Sacra,'  i.  No.  8).  G.  W.  Korner,  Busby  (Hist  of 
Music),  and  A.  6.  Bitter  ('Kunst  dee  OrgeL- 
spiels'),  have  also  published  separate  pieces  of 
his.  [C.  F.  P.] 

BYRD,  William  (or  as  lus  name  is  some- 
times spelt,  Byrde  or  Bird),  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Thomas  Byrd,  a  gentleman  of 
Edward  the  Sixth's  Chapdl.    The  precise  date 
of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  senior  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral in  1554,  would  fix  it  at  about  1538  (see  a 
petition  for  the  restoration  of  certain  obits  and 
benefiEUstions  which  had  heea  seized  under  the 
Act  for  the  Suppression  of  Colleges  and  Hospitals^ 
in  Dugdale  8  JSt.  PauVs,  ed.  l:Jlis).     Wood  tells 
us  that  he  studied  music  under  Thomas  Tallis. 
In  1563  (according  to  the  same  authority)  he 
was  appointed  Organist  of  Lincoln,  which  post 
he  held  till  1569.     Upon  the  death  of  Robert 
Parsons,   in  that   year,   he  succeeded   him  as 
Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal.     In  1575  he  is 
styled  'Oi^ganist'  {Cantiones  Sacrae),  but  as  no 
provision  for  that   ofiice  then  existed  in  the 
chapel,  the  title  was  only  complimentary.    "Byrd 
is  thought  to  have  derived  considerable  pecu- 
niary advantages  from  a  patent  granted  to  him 
and  his  master,  Tallis,  for  the  exclusive  privily 
of  printing   music    and  vending  music  paper 
(Ames,  Typ.  Antiq.  536). 

Byrd's  printed  works  (undAr  this  patent)  are 
as  foUowB : — (i)  Cantiones  quae  ab  aigaments 
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ncne  Tocantur,  quixique  et  sex  partium  (joixitly 
with  TaUis),  1575;  (a)  PBahnoi,  Sonets  and 
Songs  of  Sadnes  and  Pietie,  made  into  mnsicke 
of  five  parts  [1587] ;  (3)  Songs  of  Sundrie  Na- 
tures, some  of  Gravitie  and  others  of  Myrth 
(for  3,  4,  5  and  6  voices),  1589;  (4)  liber 
Primus  Sacrarum  Cantionum  qninque  vocum, 
^^9  ;  (5)  Liber  Secundus  Sacrarum  Cantionum, 
etc.  1 591 ;  (6)  Gradualiay  ao  Gantiones  Sacrae 
IJb.  Primus  (for  3,  4  and  5  voices),  1607; 
(7)  Gradualia,  etc.  Lib.  Secundus,  1610;  (8) 
Psfthnes,  Songs  and  Sonnets  (for  3,  4,  5  and  6 
voices  or  instruments)  161 1.  In  addition  to 
these  works,  Byrd  printed  three  masses  (pro- 
bably composed  between  the  years  1553  and 
1558),  without  date  or  the  name  of  printer. 
He  ajfio  contributed  to  the  following  works : — 
(1)  Musica  Transalpina,  Madrigales  translated, 
of  foure,  five  and  six  parts,*  1588 ;  (2)  Watson's 
ilrst  Sett  of  Italian  MadrigaUs  Englished,  1590 ; 
(3)  Parthenia,  or  the  Maiden-head  of  the  first 
Musick  that  ever  was  printed  for  the  Virginalls 
[1600]  ;  (4)  Leighton's  Teares  or  Lamentadons 
of  a  Sorrowful  ^ule  (a  ooUection  of  part-songs, 
by  the  principal  composers  of  the  day),  1614. 
A  large  number  of  his  viiginal  compositions  are 
contained  in  the  so-called  'Virginal  Book  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,*  in  the  FitzwilUam  Museum, 
Cambridge,  and  in  Lady  Nevill's  'Virginal  Book,' 
in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny. 
Besides  the  services  and  anthems  printed  in 
Barnard's  'Selected  Church  Musick,*  1641,  and 
Boyoe's  '  Cathedral  Music,*  many  others  are  to 
be  found  in  MS.  in  the  Aldrich,  the  Hawkins, 
and  the  Tudway  Collections.  A  mass  in  D 
minor,  edited  by  the  writer,  and  Book  I.  of 
Cantiooes  Sacrae,  edited  by  the  late  W.  Hors- 
ley,  were  published  by  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society.  The  well-known  canon,  'Non  nobis 
Domine,*  is  traditionally  said  to  be  the  compo- 
sition of  Byrd,  but  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  his 
works.  A  poem  in  Blow's  '  Amphion  Anglicus,* 
1700,  speaks  of '  Bird's  Anthem  in  golden  notes,' 
preserved  in  the  Vatican,  which  may  have  some 
reference  to  the  canon  in  question. 

Byrd  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  elder 
Ferrabosco,  and  more  than  once  was  his  rival  in 
trials  of  skill  and  ingenuity  in  O>unterpoint. 
Morley  {Introd.  I597)>  spe&ks  of  one  of  these 
'  virtuous  contentions' ;  and  Peacham,  in  his 
'0>mpleat  Gentleman'  (ed.  1623,  p.  100),  says, 
'for  motets  and  musicke  of  pietie  and  devo- 
tion, as  well  for  the  honour  of  our  nation  as 
the  merit  of  the  man,  I  preferre  above  all 
other  our  Phoenix,  Mr.  William  Byrd,  whom  in 
that  kind,  I  know  not  whether  any  may  equal.' 


In  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Worcester  to  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  September  19,  1602  (pre- 
served among  the  Talbot  Papers  in  the  HertJds' 
College),  we  have  an  interesting  passage  re- 
specting one  of  Byrd's  part-songs.  The  writer 
says :  '  We  are  frolic  here  in  Court ;  much 
dfljicing  in  the  Privy  Chamber  of  country  dances 
before  the  Queen*s  Majesty,  who  is  exceedingly 
pleased  therewith.  Irish  tunes  are  at  this  time 
most  pleasing,  but  in  winter,  LuUaby,  an  old 
song  of  Mr.  Bird's,  will  be  more  in  request  as 
I  think.*  The  '  Lullaby  Song '  is  printed  in  the 
author's  '  Psalmes,  Sonets  and  Songs  of  Sadnes 
and  Pietie,*  1588. 

From  the  Cheque  Book  of  the  Chapel  Boyal 
we  learn  that  Byrd  died  July  4,  1623 ;  and  in 
the  record  of  the  event  he  is  styled  'A  Father  of 
Musicke,'  probably  in  allusion  to  bis  age  and  his 
length  of  service.  If  he  was  sixteen  when  his 
name  appears  as  senior  chorister  of  St.  Paul's,  he 
must  have  been  eighty-five  years  old  when  he 
died.  Thomas  Tomkins  (who  was  his  scholar), 
in  his  '  Songs  of  3, 4, 5  and  6  Parts,'  1622,  speaks 
of  his  '  ancient  and  much  reverenced  master.' 

Byrd  resided,  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  century, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate.  He  was 
married,  and  had  a  family,  as  we  learn  fix>m  the 
rasters  of  that  church.  Gne  son,  Thomas,  was 
educated  to  the  profession,  for  in  1601  he  acted 
as  substitute  for  Pr.  John  Bull  as  Gresham 
Profesflor. 

Notwithstanding  his  conformity  to  the  esta- 
blished religion,  Byrd  is  supposed  to  have  been 
at  heart  a  Romanist.  Some  very  curious  parti- 
culars bearing  upon  this  point  have  lately  come 
to  light.  In  a  list  of  places  frequented  by  cer- 
tain recusants  in  and  about  London,  under  date 
1 58 1,  is  the  following  entry:  'WyD'm  Byred 
of  the  Chappele,  at  his  house  in  p  rshe  of  Har- 
lington,  in  com.  Midds.'  In  another  entry  he 
is  set  down  as  a  friend  and  abettor  of  tiiose 
beyond  the  sea,  and  is  s.'ud  to  be  residing  '  with 
Mr.  Lister,  over  against  St.  Dunstan's,  or  at  the 
Lord  Padgette's  house  at  Draighton.'  In  the 
'Proceedings  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Essex,' 
May  II,  1605,  'William  Birde,  <>ent1emnn  of 
the  King's  Majestie's  Chapell/  is  '  presented  * 
for  '  popish  practices,'  but  what  was  his  sentence 
does  not  appear,  as  he  was  hiding  at  the  time. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  William  Byrd — an  oval, 
in  the  same  print  with  Tallis.  It  was  engraved 
by  Vandergucht  for  N.  Haym's  'History  of 
Music,'  which  never  appeared.  One  impression 
only  is  known  to  exist.  {Life  of  Byrd,  Mus.  Ant. 
Soc. ;  Cheque-Book  of  Chapd  Boyalt  Camd.  Soc. ; 
Bimbault,  Bibl.  MadHgaliama,)  [E.  F.  R.] 


BABELL^  William,  the  son  of  a  bassoon- 
player,  was  bom  about  1690,  and  instructed  in 
the  elements  of  music  by  his  father,  and  in  com- 
position by  Dr.  Pepusch.  He  was  celebrated  for 
his  proficiency  on  the  harpsichord,  and  was  also 
a  good  performer  on  the  violm.  He  was  a  mem- 
b^  of  the  royal  band,  and  for  some  years  or- 


ganist of  All  Hallows,  Bread  Street.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  rise  and  popularity  of  the 
opera  in  England,  he  was  the  first  to  arrange 
the  fftvourite  airs  as  lessons  for  the  harpsichord. 
In  this  he  was  highly  successful,  and  his  arrange- 
ments of  'Pyrrhus  and  Bemetarius,'  'Hydaspes,* 
'Rinaldoy'  etc.,  were  standard  works  of  weir 
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cUas  at  the  beginxmig  of  the  last  centiuy.  Bar- 
bell's &me  reached  even  to  Crermany,  where  some 
of  his  works  were  printed.  He  was  the  author 
of  seyeral  'Suits  of  the  most  celebrated  Lessons, 
collected  and  fitted  to  the  Harpsichord  or  Spin- 
net*  ;  'Twelve  Solos  for  a  Violin  or  Hautboy* ; 
'Twelve  Solos  for  the  German  Blute  or  Haut- 
boy* ;  '  Six  Concertos  for  jonall  Blntes  and  Violins/ 
and  other  works  mentioned  in  old  catalogues. 
He  died  at  Canonbury  Sept.  23,  1723,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  which  he  had  been  organist. 
(Hawkins,  Hist. ;  Priivate  Sources,)       [E.  F.  B.] 

BACON,  Richard  Mackenzie,  bom  at  Nor- 
wich, May  I,  1776,  was  a  musical  critic  of  great 
acumen,  and  vrrote  at  a  time  when  sensible 
musical  criticism  was  an  uncommon  thing.  His 
father  was  proprietor  of  the  '  Norwich  Mercury,' 
which  he  inherited  from  him,  and  bequeathed  to 
his  son.  Richard  began  to  write  for  this  journal 
at  seventeen,  and  its  editorship  was  the  standard 
occupation  of  his  whole  life.  He  is  known  to 
musical  men  as  the  projector,  editor,  and  chief 
writer  of  the  *  Quarterly  Musical  Magazine  and 
Review,'  which  was  the  first  journal  devoted  to 
music  in  England.  The  first  number  was  issued 
in  January,  181 8,  and  it  was  for  some  time  con- 
tinued,  as  its  name  implies,  quarterly,  but  the 
late  numbers  came  out  irregularly,  the  last  (com- 
pleting the  loth  volume)  appearing  in  1826.  He 
contributed  musical  notes  to  'Cdbum's  Maga- 
zine,' and  other  periodicals.  He  issued  proposals 
for  an  extensive  musical  dictionary,  for  which  he 
is  said  to  have  collected  the  materials,  but  it 
was  never  printed.  In  1828  ho  published 
'The  Elements  of  Vocal  Science,'  a  work  of 
considerable  merit,  the  materials  of  which  had 
raeviously  appeared  in  the  '  Musical  Magazine.* 
He  claims  the  merit  of  originating  the  Norwich 
Triennial  Musical  Festival,  the  first  celebration 
of  which  was  held  in  1824.  ^^  ^^  ^^  author 
of  a  '  Life  of  Pitt,*  a  '  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,' 
and  of  numerous  political  pamphlets.  He  died 
at  Norwich,  Nov.  2, 1844.  {Imp,  JH<A.  of  Biog.  ; 
Privait  Sources.)  [E.  F.  R.] 

BAINI,  Giuseppe,  commonly  known  as  the 
Abbd  Baini,  was  bom  at  Rome  Oct.  21,  1775. 
He  was  the  nephew  of  Lorenzo  Baini,  a  Venetian 
composer  who  had  become  Maestro  di  Capella  at 
the  Church  of  the  Gresii.  Giuseppe  received  his 
first  musical  instruction  at  the  competent  hands 
of  his  imde,  and  completed  his  studies  under  the 
well-known  Jannaconi,  with  whom  he  came  to  be 
on  terms  of  very  close  firiendship.  Shrewd,  en- 
ihusiastioy  studious  and  devout,  by  the  time  of 
his  entry  into  Holy  Orders  he  was  at  onoe  an 
erudite  theologian,  an  expert  musician,  and  an 
accomplished  literary  mxa.  His  powers  of  assi- 
milation and  criticism  were  equal  to  his  capacity 
for  learning;  and  his  love  for  antiquity  and  the 
antique  forms  of  art  was  as  absorbing  as  his  taste 
was  keen  and  his  judgment  true.  Further,  nature 
had  endowed  him  with  a  beautiful  bass  voice 
which  he  had  carefully  cultivated.  With  such 
qualifications  his  reception  into  the  Pontifical 
choir  was  easy,  and  once  a  member  of  it,  his  sue- 


oesnon  to  the  Mastership  was  a  certainty.    As 
composer  and  Maestro  di  Capella  he  was  alike 
an  exponent  and  a  representative  of  the  old  Roman 
school  of  the  i6ih  century.    He  was  indeed  a 
cinque-cento  priest  of  the  higher  order  bom  out 
of  due  time.    For  him  the  sun  of  music  had  begun 
to  set  at  the  dose  of  the  one  period  which  he  loved 
and  understood.  None  of  his  musical  compodtiom 
have  been  published,  but  one  of  them  at  least  is 
fiunous.    His  '  Miserere,'  oompoeed  for  the  Holy 
Week  by  order  of  Pope  Pius  VII,  is  the  only 
one  out  of  the  hundreds  that  have  been  produced 
in  Rome  which  has  taken  its  place  permanently 
in  the  services  of  the  Pontifial  Chapel  side  by 
side  with  the   two  celebrated  compositions  of 
Allegri  and  Baj.    His  first  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  miudo  was  a  pamphlet  evoked  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  directors  of  the  Accademia  Na- 
poleone  in  Lucca,  who  in  the  year  1806  bestowed 
their  annual  prize  upon  a  motet  for  four  choiis 
written  by  Marco  Santucci.  as  though  it  were  a 
production  of  a  new  order.     Baini  exposed  their 
mistake,  and  cited  a  long  list  of  similu'  pieces  by 
AntoneUi,  Agostini,  Benevoli,  Abbatini,  Beretta, 
and  a  host  of  other  composers,  dating  from  the 
1 6th  century  downwards,  and  including  one  by 
his  own  master  and  friend  Jannaconi.    His  second 
literary  work  was  an  essay  on  the  identity  of 
Musical  and  Poetic  rhythm.    It  was  written  in 
obedience  to  a  request  of  the  Comte  do  St  Leo, 
brother  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  it  takes 
the  form  of  answers  to  no  less  than  sixteen  ques- 
tions proposed  to  him  by  the  illustrious  amateur. 
The  subject  was  one  well  calculated  to  display  the 
solid  learning  and  delicate  analysis  of  Baini,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  not  to  be  hon- 
oured among  those  efforts  in  which  abstruseness 
and  mysticism  are  unalloyed  by  any  trace  of 
practical  result.    But  the  masterpiece  of  Baini, 
to  which  and  for  which  he  was  alike  led  by 
temperament  and  fitted  by  power,  is  his  great 
monograph  on  Palestrina  (*Memorie    Storioo- 
critiche,*   etc.,    Rome  i8a8,    2  vols.  4to.).    A 
more  complete  and  satisfSEM^tory  piece  of  work  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive.     It  is  something; 
more   and   something   less   than   a   biography. 
For  the  details  of  the  life  of  Palestrina  are 
somewhat  scanty,  although  the  account  of  his 
works  is  absolutely  exhaustive.    Still,  the  por- 
trait of  the  man,  the  loveable  husband,  father, 
and  friend,  the  conscientious  worker,  the  de- 
voted man  of  genius,  the  pure  liver,  and  faithfiil 
Catholic,  is  full  and  finished.    Moreover  any  lack 
of  view  into  his  £unily  intericv  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  glimpses  we  get  of  cinque-cento 
life  and  sodety  in  Rome.    To  snatch  these  from 
the  materials  to  which  he  had  access,  and  to 
reproduce  without  intruding  them,  was  a  task 
absolutdy  congenial  to  the  nature  and  g^us  of 
Baini,  and  he  has  performed  it  to  perfection.  But 
the  book  is  as  valuable  to  the  musical  historian 
as  it  is  to  the  general  reader.    A  hundred  sub- 
sidiary notices  of  the  composers  of  the  Italian 
school  from  the  days  of  Goudimd  to  the  middle 
of  the  1 7th  century  are  sown  like  satellites  around 
the  central  figure;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
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nj  that  in  it  W6  liave  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
pnymM  of  Italian  music  firom  the  deposition  of 
the  Flemings  and  the  establishment  of  a  national 
school  to  the  dose  of  the  ecclesiastical  era  and 
the  rise  of  opera. 

Baini  thought  to  publish  a  complete  edition  of 
the  works  of  the  great  master,  whom,  with  a 
constantly  recuning  enthusiasm,  he  calls  '  II  Prin- 
cipe della  Musica.'  But  fiite  ordained  that  he 
should  only  liye  to  reproduce  the  man ;  and  he 
died  before  he  had  transcribed  and  published 
more  than  two  volumes  out  of  the  vast  mass  of 
his  compositions. 

He  was  as  devoted  to  his  profession  as  he  was 
to  his  art;  and  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
May  31,  1844,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  was 
attributed  to  over  fatigue  arising  from  persistence 
in  his  duties  as  a  confessing  prMSt.       [£.  H.  P.] 
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BATHE,  William,  a  learned  Irishman,  was 
bom  in  Dublin  in  155a.  He  entered  into  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  leaving  Ireland  travelled 
extensively  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
finally  settled  in  Salamanca,  being  appointed 
professor  of  languages  in  the  university  of  that 
city.  He  published  there  a  philological  work 
called '  Janua  linguarum.'  Leaving  SULli^inan/»<^ 
he  came  to  London,  where  he  published  some  re« 
ligious  treatises,  and  also  'A  Brief  Introduction 
to  the  true  arte  of  Musicke,*  1584.  On  the  title- 
page  he  styles  himself  'Student  at  Oxenford.* 
It  is  dedicated  to  his  uncle,  Gerald  Fit3^;erald, 
Earl  of  Kildare.  A  second  edition,  under  tho 
title  of  'A  Briefe  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of 
Song,'  was  printed  by  Thomas  Este  without  date. 
(Hawkins,  Hist;  Biog,  Brit,;  Imp.  Diet,  of 
Biog.).  [E.  F.  E.] 


BRANLE  (p.  371).    The  music  of  many  Branles,  and  other  old  dances^  is  given  in  Arbeau^s 
'  Oich^sographie'  (Langres  1588),  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum.     We  quote  two  :— 


1.    BranU  de  la  iorche 


^^\  JJffl.J-JIJJJJI,.!  .iUJ^^H-rlfJ^J^IJ  J  Jfr^rjH-hiHiH 


2.    BranU  da  tUbott 


i/'\  f  f  ifjijj;  jij  jj^i-ijr  It  r^^^JicjLc^^ 


I 


T 


iajppemtnt  du  pied  droit 


C. 


CThe  keynote  of  the ' natural*  scale,  so  called 
because  it  requires  neither  flats  nor  sharps 
'  in  its  signature.  In  Grerman  also  it  is  C, 
C$  being  called  Cis ;  but  in  Italian  and  French 
it  is  called  Ut  and  Do,  the  framer  from  the  name 
given  it  by  Guide  d'Arezzo.     [Soalb.] 

It  is  the  Ionic  scale  of  the  Church  tones  or 
modes,  and  in  it  were  written  '  Ein'  feste  Burg,* 
•  Gott  der  Vater,*  '  Jesaia  der  Propheten,'  *  Vom 
Hinomel  hoch,*  and  others  of  the  earliest  German 
choTalee.  In  the  i6th  century  it  was  much  em- 
ployed for  dance  tunes,  and  perhaps  on  that 
account  was  known  as  '  il  modo  lascivo*  (Zarlino, 
in  Hullah,  'Hist,  of  Mod.  Music,*  Lect.  3).  In 
more  modem  times  it  has  been  rendered  illus- 
trious amonff  other  masterpieces  by  Gibbons*s 
'  Hosanna,'  the  Jupiter  and  0  minor  Symphonies, 
and  the  (Xverture  to  Leonora.  Schubert  s  great 
Symphony  and  Handel*s  'Dead  March  in  Saul' 
are  written  in  G  major. 

The  name  of '  C  def '  is  given  to  all  clefe  when 
iiji  lUI  thus  written,  the  line  on  which 
i :  iHI  -  the  clef  mark  stands  being  middle 
C,  and  the  def  mark  itsdf  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  letter  C.  Those  shown  in  the 
example  are  the  Soprano,  Alto,  and  Tenor,  but 
the  0  def  has  been  used  on  every  line  of  the 
stave. 


tut 


Iff 


{c) 


Horns  and  trumpets  are  made  to  play  the  scale 
of  C,  and  are  written  in  the  score  in  that  kev ; 
they  transpose  into  the  key  of  the  piece  by  the 
addition  of  crooks.  The  drums  used  formerly  to 
be  given  in  the  score  in  the  key  of  C,  with  an 
indication,  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  of 
the  key  in  which  they  were  to  be  tuned.  But 
they  are  now  usually  printed  as  played. 

As  a  sign  of  time  C  stands  for  common  time, 
4  crotchets  in  a  bar ;  and  0  for  allabreve  time, 
with  3  or  4  minims  in  a  bar. 

C/.  is  occasionally  used  in  church  music,  or  in 
instruction  books,  as  an  abbreviation  for  canto 
fermo,  [G.] 

CABALETTA,  also  written  Cabbaubtta  and 
Cavaletta,  originally  Gavatinetta,  firom  Cava- 
TiiTA,  usually  signifies  the  short  final  quick  move- 
ment of  an  air.  [W.  H.  C] 

CABEL,  Marie  Jobefhe,  nde  Dbeulette, 
bom  at  li^e  Jan.  31,  1837.  Showed  at  an 
early  age  a  great  talent  for  the  piano.  After 
the  death  of  her  fiikther  she  became  acquainted 
with  Cabel,  a  teacher  of  singing,  who  discovered 
her  fine  voice,  instructed,  and  finally  married  her. 
In  47  she  went  with  her  husband  to  Paris,  and 
first  appeared  at  the  Chateau  des  Fleurs.  On 
Meyerbeer's  recommendation  she  studied  for  two 
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jeare  in  the  OoseiTatoue,  and  in  39  came  out 
at  the  Op^ra  Comique  with  great  BQcceas.  After 
this  she  divided  her  time  between  BmaMlB  and 
Paria,  and  in  1854  appeared  in  the  important 
and  difficult  part  of  Catherine  in  the  *  Etoile  da 
Nord,'  expreslj  written  for  her  by  Meyerbeer. 
In  59  he  wrote  for  her  the  part  of  Dinoiah.  In 
60  the  played  the  Fii^lia  del  Regg^mento  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  July  14,  and  a|^>eared  in  the 
Shadow  Boene  from  Dinorah,  July  28.  In  61  she 
played  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  soon  after  left  the 
rx)ards.  Her  Yoice  was  not  large,  but  eympty 
thetio  and  of  extraordinazy  flexibility,  and  she 
was  a  yeiy  clever  actress.  [G.] 

CABINET  PIANO.  An  upright  pianoforte 
about  six  feet  high,  much  in  Yogue  from  soon  after 
the  date  of  its  introduction  early  in  this  oentury 
to  about  1840.  A  few  years  later  the  lower 
upright  instruments,  oblique,  oottage,  picoolo, 
etc.,  had  quite  superseded  it.  The  name  Cabinet 
Pianoforte  appears  for  the  first  time  in  a  patent 
secured  by  William  Southwell  in  1807  (patent 
No.  3039),  but  upright  pianofortes  with  the 
strings  descending  nearly  to  the  floor  instead  of 
only  to  the  stand  or  legs  as  in  the  older  Upright 
Grand,  had  been  previously  suggested  by  Isaac 
Hawldns  in  1800  (patent  No.  3446)  and  Thomas 
Loud  in  1803  (patent  No.  3591).  The  bold  step 
of  inverting  the  wrestplank  or  tuning-pin  block, 
which  in  the  Upright  Grand  was  at  the  bottom 
near  the  keys,  but  in  the  Cabinet  was  at  the  top, 
appears  to  have  been  taken  by  Thomas  Loud,  as 
in  his  specification  we  find  his  vniestplank  fixed 
diagonicaJly  in  the  sides  of  the  case,  the  bass  end 
near  the  top,  6  feet  3  inches  high,  to  preserve 
length  for  tne  bass  strings,  the  treble  end  lower 
4  feet  3  inches  from  the  b^tom,  leaving  an  angular 
space  above  which  mifht  be  utilised  for  book- 
shelves. In  Southwells  patent,  which  refers 
specially  to  the  action  and  damper  movement,  the 
wrestplank  is  certainly  elevated  horiaontally. 
James  Shudi  Broadwood,  in  some  MS.  notes 
dated  1838,  since  printed  for  private  circulation, 
claims  a  part  in  the  invention  through  having 
given  a  sketch  for  a  vertical  or  cabinet  pianoforte 
to  William  Southwell  about  1804.  He  adds  no 
particulars,  but  renuurks  that  the  new  instrument 
when  introduced  was  for  a  time  unsuccessful, 
which  is  also  stated  from  another  source  by  Mr. 
A.  N.  Womum  (Address  to  Jurors,  Paris  Exhi- 
bition, 1867).  The  further  history  of  this  im- 
portant invention,  which  includes  the  almost 
oontemporaneoos  oblique  and  cottage  pianofortes 
is  referred  to  in  Pianofobtb,  but  it  has  a  special 
interest  from  the  upright  piano  of  any  height, 
oblique  or  vertically  strung,  having  been  invented 
and  first  produced  in  this  country,  independent  of 
ioreign  suggestion  or  help.  See  also  Cottaob 
Piano,  Obliqux,  and  Piccolo.  [A.  J.  H.] 

CACCINI,  GiXTLio,  a  native  of  Borne,  known 
also  as  GiULio  Romano,  bom,  according  to  the 
preface  of  his  own  *Nuove  Musiche,'  in  1558  or 
1560.  He  learned  to  sing  and  play  the  lute 
finom  Scipione  della  Palla,  and  in  1578  removed 
to  Florence,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in 
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1640.    Great  as  a  singer  he  was  still  ereatcr  ai 
a  refonner  in  music.    Though  neither  nannoniit 
nor  oontn^untist^  it  was  he  who,  foUowing  tbe 
lead  of  V.  (Galilei,  first  gave  oountensooe  asd 
importance  to  music  fer  a  single  voice.    TIm 
reotatives  which  he  composed  and  sang  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  theorbo,  amid  the  enthu- 
siastic applause  of  the  musical  assemblies  meetJo; 
at  the  houses  of  Bardi  and  Corsi  in  Florenoe, 
were  a  novelty  of  immense  significance.    They 
were  the  first  attempt  to  make  music  drunstiCf 
to  use  it  as  the  exprenon  of  emotion.    Troa, 
such  small  beginnings  he  proceeded  to  detached 
scenes  written  by  Bardi,  and  thence  to  higher 
flights.     The  pastoral  drama  of  Dafiie^  uritten 
by  Rinuceini  and  set  to  mnsb  by  Osooiiii  end 
Peri  in  1594,  and  still  more  the  'Euridioe,  Tnr 
gedia  per  Musica^'  of  the  same  poet  and  the 
same  musicians  in  1600,  were  the  beginnings  of 
the  modem  opera.    Other  compoeitioDs  of  Gio> 
cini*s  were  the  '  Combattimento  d^Apolline  eol 
Serpente,'  'H  ratto  di  Cefale*  (with  Peri),  iiid 
'  Le  nuove  Musiche,*  a  collection  of  madrigsb 
and  canzone  for  a  single  voice.     'Euridioe'  hsi 
been  published — but  with  the  name  of  Peri 
alone  attached  to  it^by  Guidi  (1863,  Sm). 
Caodni's  daughter  Fbancbboa  was  odebnted 
both  as  a  singer  and  oomposer. 

CACHUCHA  (Spam'sh).  An  Andalnsian  dance, 
introduced  to  the  theatre  1^  the  oelebntei 
Fanny  Elssler  in  the  ballet  of '  Le  diable  baiteoi,' 
the  music  of  which  is  in  3-4  time,  and«eloeely 
resembles  the  Bolebo.  The  dance- tune  mi 
originally  sung  with  a  guitar  aocompanimen^ 
Of  the  origin  of  the  name  nothing  oertsin  is 
known.  [E>  P*] 

CADEAC,  PiEBBB,  master  of  the  ehoriiten 
at  Auch  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  o&atisrjt 
church-composer  of  great  merit  in  his  day;  eom- 
posed  masses  and  motets  for  the  most  part  psb* 
lished  in  the  following  ooUections : — 'Qahitm 
Uber  Motettorum'  (Lyons,  1543);  '(Hidsao'l 
XU  Misses*  (Venice.  1554);  <^  'Misesnai 
Mudcalium'  (Paris,  1556).  [H.  a  C] 

CADENCE.  Csdences  or  (as  they  sre  ofi« 
called)  Closes,  are  the  devices  which  in  mmie 
answer  the  purpose  of  stops  in  langusgSb  Th» 
effect  is  produced  by  the  particular  msnser  in 
which  certain  chordiB  succeed  one  another,  ths 
order  being  generally  such  as  to  produce  suipeail 
or  expectation  first,  and  then  to  gratify  it  by  * 
chord  which  is  more  satisfying  to  tiie  ear.  Thef 
are  commonly  divided  into  three  kinds— the  P«^ 
feet  cadence^  the  Imperfect  cadence^  and  ths 
Interrupted  cadence.  Some  writers  specify^  i 
greater  number,  but  this  only  tends  to  oonfoBMS 
and  misconoeption.  All  that  is  requieite  ii  te 
group  the  various  kinds  under  names  which 
mark  their  common  effect.  Thus  every  csdeoce 
which  can  be  used  satisfiu^torily  to  end  a  nM^ve* 
ment  must  of  necessity  be  a  Perfect  osdeooe. 
Every  cadence  which  is  broken  away  from  si  the 
very  moment  when  it  seemed  to  promise  a  001^ 
elusion  is  obviously  an  Interrupted  cadence:  sb» 
every  cadence  which  without  prodocing  the  alb^ 
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of  mtaraptka  leaves  the  mind  muntufied  and 
expecting  gamething  more  ahould  be  called  an 
Imperfect  cadence.  And  this  dassification  eeems 
to  include  all  the  Tarieties.  Every  compoeer  in 
vriting  feele  that  certain  cadences  are  fitted  for 
pvticalar  places  in  bis  woric,  and  endeaYoms  to 
gife  Tariety  in  his  treatment  of  them.  Bat  it  is 
mviie  to  give  all  these  poerible  varieties  defi- 
mte  titlee,  as  what  may  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
M  liop  in  one  movement  may  only  prodnce  the 
effect  df  a  Bemicolon  in  another,  according  to  the 
edifaieofthework. 

The  ideas  at  the  root  of  the  perfect  cadence 
■n  two:  firsts  that  the  key  be  empbatioally 
(Ubed;  and  secondly,  that  the  expectation  roased 
by  the  donbtfiil  or  dlsoordant  natnreof  one  chord 
be  afaeolntdy  satisfied  by  another. 

The^  sunniest  and  most  perfect  manner  of 
<Mnmg  these  effects  is  the  progression  firom 
Awniiwyit  to  tonic  harmony,  as  in  the  example^ 

whid^  is  the  ^rpe  of  all  perfect 
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Here  the  key  is  strongly 
^__^  marked  by  the  nmnber  of 
[  notes  proper  to  it  which  are 
"  1  employed,  and  also,  as  Helm- 
holti  hss  pointed  out,  *  by  the  distinct  passage 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  scale  to  the  centre 
<f  the  system*  of  ihe  key,  since  the  dominant 
cboni  contains  the  notes  which  are  most  remote 
in  their  relation  to  the  tonic.  On  the  other 
hnd,  the  tonic  chord  in  its  first  position  is  the 
<Bly  ohord  soiBoientlv  decisive  to  be  need  as  a 
wndsBon;  and  the  dominant  harmony  must  in 
atyease  be  donbtfiil  and  inocndusive,  even  when 
ttaoQidantk  «nd  the  efiect  is  enhanced  when,  as 
is  the  example,  a  discard  is  made  use  o£ 

The  eoomun  nae  of  the  major  third  in  the 
tone  eiiord  in  the  final  oadences  of  pieces  in  a 
■nor  key  is  for  the  pmpose  above  mentioned,  of 
— Mi^  the  key  strongly,  as  the  minor  third  is 
me  obscure  in  character  than  the  major  third, 
nd  vithont  the  latter,  especially  in  vood  music, 
^ooBcluBon  wonld  not  be  so  dear  and  incisive. 

la  old  times,  especially  in  church  music,  another 
^oy  ample  form  of  cadence  was  common ;  viz. 
te  in  which  the  penultimate  chord  is  that  of 
tts  mh-dominant  or  4th  of  the  key,  either  major 
srininor,  ae^  in  the  key  of  C— 


Iheee  two  forma  of  the  perfect  cadence  were 
distingmahed  as  the  Authentic  and  the  Plagal, 
from  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  ancient 
chordi  modes.  The  latter  is  not  so  frequently  used 
in  modem  music,  except  sometimes  for  variety, 
«r  to  follow  some  particular  turn  of  romanoe 
tt  KBttment  whxdi  is  expreesed  in  the  music. 

The  cnmmonfist  fiann  of  Imperfect  cadence  is 
jMt  a  rsvenal  of  the  dominant  perfect  cadence, 
IS  that  the  harmomy  of  tiie  dominant  or  5th  of 
<he  key  is  preceded  by  that  of  the  tonio.    In 


this  case  the  effect  wiU  evidenUy  not  be  oon- 
clusivdy  satisfying,  because  a  piece  can  only 
oome  to  a  complete  stop  on  the  harmony  of  the 
tonic.    So,  in  tiie  key  of  C,  the  cadence — 


^^ 


m 


gj  r  gj 


-^ 
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will  leave  the  mind  unsatisfied,  though  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  it  produces  the  effect  of  a  stop. 

Another  common  form  of  imperfect  cadence  is 
that  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  dominant  is 
preceded  by  that  of  the  supertonic,  or  2nd  note 
of  the  scaler  direct  or  in  inversion,  thus— 


* 


'W 


I 


fe  "^  I "  I 


as  in  Mozart*8  Quartet  in  G,  No.  i — 


and  in  Beethoven's  Violin  Sonata  in  G — 


ft^  "^  I  jj' 


ra 


m 


or  the  following  from  his  Symphony  in  C  minor — 


^ 


feE^ 


m 


Kr-^^jfj 


When  a  complete  strain  or  subject  is  divided 
into  two  parts  the  first  half  finequentiy  ends  with 
an  imperfect  cadence,  by  which  the  continuity  of 
the  passage  is  not  sffeoted,  though  the  division 
is  sufficientiy  marked. 

The  imperfect  cadence  is  also  sometimes  called 
a  half  dose,  which  term  has  a  good  deal  to 
recommend  it  as  the  fitter  name  of  the  two, 
both  firom  its  form  and  fix)m  the  position  it 
frequentiy  occupies,  as  mentioned  above. 

The  form  of  Interrupted  cadence  generally 
quoted  as  typical  is  tiiat  in  which  the  chord 
of  tiie  dominant,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the 
hannony  of  the  tonic  as  tilie  mind  is  led  to 
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expect,  IB  followed  by  the  chord  of  the  6th  of 
the  Jcey,  or  Bub-mediant,  thus — 

P.  ■        But  in  point  of  fact  this 

=  "  I  gives  but  a  very  small  notion 
of  what  an  interrupted  ca- 
dence really  is.  For  it  can 
I  only  be  distinguiflhed  from  an 
imnerfect  cadence  with   cer- 


i 


za: 


imperfect  cadence  with  cer- 
tainty  by  reference  to  the  context.  The  latter 
IS  a  definite  stop  occurring  in  the  natural  course 
of  the  musio,  and  marking  a  period,  though 
not  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  passage 
which  it  ends  to  be  taken  as  complete  in  itself. 
But  the  former  is  an  abrupt  and  irreg^ular  in- 
terruption of  the  natural  flow  of  the  music 
towards  its  anticipated  termination  in  a  perfect 
cadence,  postponing  that  termination  for  a  time 
or  altogether  avoiding  it.  Thus  at  the  end  of 
the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  C,  op.  53, 
Beethoven  keeps  on  postponing  the  perfect 
oadenoe  in  this  manner-^ 
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In  his  later  works  an  entire  evasion  of  the 
cadence  is  frequent,  as  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  Sonata  in  E,  op.  109 —  ^ 

lj"i  If  III   ^^ 
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Adagio  f^^^ 
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^ 
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It  is  a  common  practice  with  writers  of  trea- 
tises on  harmony  to  give  a  series  of  chords  pre- 
paratory to  the  two  final  ones  which  are  given 
n,bove  as  the  perfect  cadence.  This  makes  it 
look  as  though  the  treatises  were  meant  to  teach 
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people  to  make  music  at  so  much  a  yard ;  for  a 
man  who  really  has  something  to  say  in  music 
which  he  feels  naturally  is  only  hampered  and 
worried  with  every  extra  direction  of  the-  kind, 
which  tells  him  to'  put  in  so  much  that  cannot 
possibly  mean  anything  because  it  is  everybody's 
property.  A  real  musician  only  requires  direc- 
tions and  general  principles,  which  are  c^>able  of 
oonsiderabie  expansion  according  to  the  power  of 
his  genius.  The  rule  seems  simply  to  be  that,  re- 
lative to  the  degree  in  which  the  cadence  is  final, 
the  passage  which  immediately  precedes  it  most 
mark  the  key  in  which  it  is  made.  The  sense  of 
the  key  in  which  any  movement  is  written  is  of 
extreme  importance  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
music,  especially  in  instrumental  music,  and  sud) 
as  depends  much  upon  its  form  of  oonstructioiL 
Hence  a  cadence  of  any  finality  must  mark  the 
key  strongly.  Subordinate  cadences,  such  as  oo< 
cur  in  the  course  of  the  movement^  eflpedalljr 
apart  from  the  broader  divisions  of  the  move- 
ment, need  not  be  so  marked ;  but  if  the  final 
cadence  of  the  whole  movement,  or  that  of  an 
important  subdivision  of  a  movement,  is  simply 
a  couple  of  chords  or  so  imimediately  succeeding 
a  passage  in  a  foreign  key,  the  sense  of  whers- 
abouts  is  lost^  and  an  entirely  unsatisfiMstory 
effect  produced  by  the  indecisiveneaB  of  the  con- 
clusion. 

The  tendency  of  modem  music  has  been  to 
avoid  full  cadences  in  the  oourse  of  a  piece  of 
music,  and  when  they  beocmie  necessary  to  vary 
them  as  much  as  possible.  The  former,  because 
frequent  cadences  make  a  movement  into  a  frsg- 
mentaiy  series  of  continually  reoommencing  pas* 
sages,  coming  each  time  to  a  full  stop  wad 
be^nning  again;  the  latter,  because  the  mind 
hAs  become  so  habituated  to  the  form  of  the 
ordinary  perfect  cadence  that  in  a  movement  of 
highly  emotional  character  it  comes  rather  like  a 
platitude.  Besides,  though  form  is  a  great  and 
often  the  principal  element  of  beauty  in  a  move- 
ment, to  make  it  too  obvious  by  the  marked 
nature  of  the  cadences  destroys  the  interest  and 
freshness  of  the  work.  Mozart  marked  the  di- 
visions of  his  movemoits  very  strongly,  but  in 
his  day  the  forms  of  instrumental  music  were  not 
by  any  means  so  £smiliar  as  they  are  now,  and 
their  being  strongly  marked  was  necessary  for 
their  due  comprehension.  Besides,  in  Mozart's 
day  people  had  much  more  time  to  sit  down  and 
rest  between  one  action  and  another  than  they 
seem  to  have  now,  and  perfect  cadences  are 
exactly  like  sitting  down  uid  resting  when  one 
tune  is  over  so  as  to  be  fresh  for  the  next  when 
it  makes  its  appearance.  And  the  analogy  goes 
even  further,  for  the  movement  in  which  one 
sits  down  least  often  and  least  completely  is 
that  which  is  most  like  one  great  action  with 
a  single  principle  at  its  basis  rather  than  a 
series  of  somewhat  disconnected  motions,  which 
are  chiefly  recommended  by  their  mutual  con- 
trasts uid  relative  proportions. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  chords  in 
the  bar,  the  commonest  position  is  that  in  which 
the  final  chord  is  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar,  or 
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the  stnmgest  beat  of  all  wben  the  ban  are  thrown 
into  groups  by  the  rapidity  of  the  time  of  the 
movement.  So  that  the  cadence  proceeds  from  a 
chord  without  emphasis  to  a  chord  with  it,  or  in 
other  words,  from  the  unaccented  to  the  accented 
part  of  the  bar ;  as  first — 
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from  Mozart*8  Quartet  in  A,  No.  5  ;  01 


from  his  Quartet  in  Eb,  No.  4. 

The  next  commonest  position  is  to  find  the 
final  chord  in  the  middle  of  a  bar  which  is 
equally  divisible  into  two  halves,  as  on  the 
third  beat  of  a  bar  of  four,  and  the  fourth  of  a 
bar  of  six.  Of  both  of  these  Mozart  makes 
veiy  firequent  use — as  in  the  first  movement 
(^  the  first  Quartet,  the  slow  movement  of 
the  Quartet  in  Bb,  the  Hondo  for  pianoforte 
in  A,  and  the  Variations  in  the  Sonata  in  A. 
Very  often  he  seems  to  use  this  position  with  a 
sense  of  its  being  weaker  and  less  conclusive 
than  that  in  which  the  last  chord  falls  on  the 
fint  beat  of  a  bar,  and  henca  as  a  kind  of  pseudo- 
imperfect  cadence ;  as  in  the  slow  movement  of 
the  Quartet  in  D  minor,  No.  a,  which  begins 
thus — 


Cadences  are  also,  but  frkr  more  rarely,  found 
occupying  reversed  positions,  as  in  polonaises, 
where  the  last  chord  of  a  cadence,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  rhythmic  character  of  the  movement, 
frequently  &lls  on  the  last  beat  of  a  bar  of  three ; 
as  in  Chopin*8  Polonaise  in  C|  minor — 
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In  Mozart*s  Rondeau  en  Polonaise,  firom  the 


Sonata  in  D,  the  cadences  fiUl  on  the  second 
beat,  as  in 
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where  the  B  and  D  are  merely  suspensions  of  the 
final  chord  of  A — and  in  Beethoven's  Quartet  in 
A  minor,  op.  13  a,  the  last  chord  of  the  cadences 
in  the  movement  '  Allegro  ma  nontanto/  fiJls  on 
the  second  beat  of  a  bar  of  three— 
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and  in  the  slow  movement  of  his  Quartet  in  Bb, 
op.  130,  at  the  end,  the  last  chord  falls  on  the 
last  beat  of  a  bar  of  four — 


so  that  in  point  of  fiftct  the  greatest  authorities 
may  be  quoted  to  justify  cadences  in  almost  any 
position  in  the  bar ;  but  the  last-mentioned  in- 
stances are  decidedly  exceptional,  and  can  only 
be  justifiable  when  ihe  movement  in  which  they 
are  used  has  some  veiy  marked  peculiaritieB  of 
rhythm  or  a  very  strong  emotional  character. 

[C.H.H.P.] 

CADENZA  in  its  simplest  acceptation  is  a 
flourish  of  indefinite  form,  introduced  upon  a 
bass  note  immediately  preceding  a  close  of  some 
finality ;  that  is,  occupving  the  position  of  fuU 
stop  either  to  an  entire  movement,  or  to  an 
important  section  of  one.  The  custom  was  most 
probably  originated  by  singers,  who  seized  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  chord  of  6-4  on  the 
dominant  immediately  preceding  the  final  close 
of  an  aria  or  scena,  to  show  off  the  flexibility. 
compa«8,  and  expressive  powers  of  their  voices  to 
the  highest  advantage ;  so  that  the  piece  coming 
to  an  end  immediately  afterwards,  the  audience 
might  have  the  impression  of  astonishment  finesh 
in  their  minds  to  urge  them  to  applause. 

The  idea  thus  originated  spretid  widely  to  all 
kinds  of  music,  and  in  course  of  time  its 
character  has  changed  considerably,  though  the 
flourish   of  which  it  is   composed  is   still  its 
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eoDspicQoof  fiBataie.  In  instnunental  musio  it 
fulfils  ft  pecoliar  office,  as  it  is  frequently  intro- 
duced where  a  pause  in  the  jnore  important  matter 
of  the  movement  is  dedrable,  without  breaking 
off  or  allowing  the  minds  of  the  audience  to 
wander.  Thus  it  occurs  at  points  where  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  movement  has  been  worked 
to  such  a  heat  that  it  is  necewary  to  pause  a 
little  before  returning  to  the  level  of  the  natural 
ideas  of  the  ihemes»  as  in  liszt^s  'Rhapsodie 
Hongxoise'  in  A,  and  Chopin^s  'Nottumos*  in 
F  minor  and  C$  minor.  Cnopin  uses  them  fre- 
quently when  tiie  main  business  of  the  move- 
ment is  over,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dose, 
which  follows  immediately,  being  too  abrupt. 
At  other  times  it  occurs  as  a  connecting  Imk 
between  two  movements,  or  between  an  intro- 
duction and  the  movement  following  it,  where 
for  certain  reasons  it  is  expedient  to  pause 
a  while  on  some  preparatory  diord,  and  not  to 
oommenoe  serious  operations  before  the  minds  of 
the  aucBenoe  have  settled  to  the  proper  level. 

Specimens  of  this  kind  are  common  in  the 
works  of  many  great  masters— e.g.  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  Eb  (op.  27,  No.  i).  Adagio;  Sonata 
pathetique ;  Variations  in  F  (op.  34) ;  Brahms's 
Sonata  in  F|  (op.  a,  last  movement) ;  Mendela- 
sohn*s  'Lobgesaug,*  connecting  the  first  move- 
ment with  the  second. 

The  greater  cadenza,  which  is  a  development 
of  the  vocal  flourish  at  the  end  of  a  vocal  piece 
already  spoken  of,  is  that  which  it  is  customaiy 
to  insert  at  the  end  of  a  movement  of  a  con- 
certo for  a  solo  instrument.  like  its  vocal  pre- 
decessors the  cadenza  usually  starts  from  a  pause 
on  a  chord  of  6-4  on  the  dominant,  prepara* 
toiy  to  the  final  dose  of  the  movement,  and 
its  object  is  to  show  off  the  skill  of  the  per- 
former. Such  cadenzas  may  occur  either  in  the 
first  or  last  movement,  and  even  in  both,  as 
in  Mozart's  Concerto  in  D  minor  and  in  Bee- 
thoven's in  G.  With  regard  to  their  form  there 
is  abeolutdy  no  rule  at  aU.  They  should  contain 
manifold  aUusions  to  the  chief  themes  of  the 
movement,  and  to  be  successful  should  be  either 
brilliant  or  vei^  ingenious ;  containing  variety 
of  modulation,  but  rather  avoiding  progressions 
which  have  been  predominant  in  the  movement 
itself;  and  the  more  they  have  the  character 
of  abandonment  to  impulse  the  better  they  are. 
It  was  formerly  customary  to  leave  the  ca4fen74is 
for  improvisation,  and  certainly  if  the  frenagr  of 
inspiration  could  be  trusted  to  come  at  the  right 
moment,  impromptu  cadenzas  would  undoubtedly 
be  most  effective  in  the  hands  of  real  masters  of 
the  situation.  Moreover,  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
sense  of  their  being  the  exposition  of  the  player's 
special  capadties  di*t  they  are  defensible,  for  as 
far  as  the  composer  is  concerned  the  movement 
generally  offers  full  opportunities  for  display  of 
the  powers  of  the  executant. 

Still  custom  is  generally  stronger  than  reason, 
and  it  does  not  seem  likdy  that  cadenzas  will  yet 
die  out.  And  as  the  art  of  improvisation  is  for 
various  reasons  considerably  on  the  wane  it  will 
probably  become  habitual  for  oomposen  to  write 
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thdr  own  cadffliws  in  full,  as  Beethoven  has  dons 
in  the  Eb  Concerto^  and  8<;humann  in  his  A 
minor  Conoerto. 

Beethoven  also  wrote  cadenzas  fur  his  otiier 
concertos  and  for  Mosart's  D  minor ;  and  then 
are  published  separatdy.  Many  fitunous  moii- 
dans  have  suppUed  the  like  for  dwiwiral  con- 
certos, Moschdes  for  Beethoven's,  and  Hummsl 
for  Mozart's. 

The  indication  for  a  cadmiws  when  not  written 
out  in  full,  is  a  pause  or  fer- 
mata  /*^  indicating  its  com- 
menoement,  usually  over  a 
rest  in  the  sdo  party  and 
over  the  last  note  in  each  of 
the  orchestral  parts ;  another 
pause  over  a  shake  in  the 
solo  part  indicating  its  dose. 
The  example  is  tal^  from  Beethovai*s  Conoerio 
in  C  minor,  pianofiorte  part.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CAECTTJA,  a  German  mudcal  periodicsl, 
conducted  by  an  aasodaticn  of  scholan,  art 
critics,  and  artists,  started  by  Gottfried  Weber 
in  1834,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Schott  It 
appeared  at  irregular  intervals,  lasted  till  1848, 
and  forms  a  series  of  2*j  vdumes  of  4  nos.  each. 
Weber  conducted  it  till  his  death,  at  the  aotk 
vol.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dehn,  who  oontinaed 
editor  till  its  discontinuance  in  oonsequenoe  of 
the  political  troubles  of  1848.  By  its  opeung 
prospectus  Caecilia  was  intended  to  be  not  so 
much  a  regular  periodical  as  a  collection  of 
original  articles  of  permanent  interest^  and  s 
medium  for  the  exchange  of  views  and  (q;xinioni 
on  art.  It  contains  papers  on  the  theoiy  of 
music  and  acoustics,  on  history  and  esthetie^ 
reviews  and  notices  of  music  and  treatises  on  the 
art.  The  earlier  numbers  also  contained  tales 
and  poems,  and  other  light  pieces.  Amoogtt 
the  theoretical  articles  of  most  value  are  thon 
on  the  compensation  of  oigan  pipes  (xi.  i8i-ao>) 
and  on  the  production  of  aliquot  tones  in  reed 
pipes  and  clarinets  (xii.  i),  both  by  W.  Weber; 
on  the  voice  (i.  81 ;  compare  iv.  157  and  329), 
by  Gottfried  Weber;  an  account  of  the  enieri- 
ments  of  Joh.  Muller  on  the  formation  of  the 
voice  (xxi.  16),  by  Hi&ser;  on  equal  temfien- 
ment  (xxvi.  137),  and  on  measurements  of  taoee 
and  of  temperament  (zxi.  117),  both  byKiese- 
wetter ;  and  on  the  value  of  notes  and  the  IsQgtk 
of  string  necessary  to  produce  them  (xxiv.  91% 
by  Elrieg^.  Among  the  historical  p^^^n  WKJ 
be  named  those  on  the  literature  and  histoiy  of 
musio  by  Anton  Sdimid  (xxi-rxvii)— chiefly 
notices  of  andent  MSS.  in  the  Vienna  libniy: 
also  a  paper  by  Aloys  Fuchs  on  the  musicd  eol- 
lections  of  Vienna,  interesting  for  its  desci^>tiaoi 
of  MSS.,  especially  those  of  the  Gesdlsdisft  der 
Musikfreunde  (xxiii.  40) ;  several  oonunnnicif 
tions  by  Dehn  on  the  Bach  MSS.  in  the  Beriia 
library  (xxii.  166,  xxiii.  34,  xxiv.  17);  criticsl 
papers  by  (Gottfried  Weber  <m  the  authsntkity 
of  Mozart's  'Bequiem'  (iiL  205,  iv.  257,  v.  a37# 
vi.,  viii.  128,  ix.,  x-,  xiv.  147,  xx.  379),  wiitt« 
with  unnecessary  violence  and  personality,  sad 
since  superseded  by  the  paUication  of  the  on- 
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giDjJ  score.  In  addition  to  the  »nthon  named, 
artidee  were  furnished  by  Rochlits,  Chladni, 
Fink,  and  von  Drieberg,  and  the  whole  formed  a 
Taluable  record  of  the  progress  of  the  historical 
and  theooretical  departments  of  music  during  a 
quarter  of  a  oentuiy.  The  practical  portion  of 
Ihe  art  was  not  so  weU  represented.  In  &ct 
the  great  movement  begun  by  Mendelssohn,  and 
carried  on  by  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  others,  not 
only  zeoeived  no  recognition,  but  was  treated 
with  a  certain  oovert  hostility,  and  with  the 
constant  obtrusion  of  an  obsolete  and  exaggerated 
worship  of  Mozart.  In  the  first  volume  the 
publicatioin  of  a  mass  by  the  Abb^  Vogler  (died 
1814)  was  hailed  as  an  event,  and  reviewed  with 
laborious  care.  In  the  list  of  publications  of  the 
year  contained  in  the  27th  volume  scarcely  any 
mention  is  made  of  the  works  of  either  of  the 
eoaipoBen  named  above;  and  the  notices  are 
oonfined  almost  entirely  to  salon  music  and  in- 
struction books,  chiefly  those  issued  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  magazine.  Mendelssohn's  '  St. 
Paul*  (produced  1834)  is  onlv  cursorily  men- 
tioned, Chopin  is  rarely  named,  and  Schumann 
not  at  all,  though  by  the  year  1848  he  had 
composed  many  of  his  very  greatest  works.  The 
earher  volumes  of  the  Caedlia  are  of  more  value 
than  the  later  ones  in  reference  to  practical 
music.  [A.  M.] 

CAECIUAN  SOCIETY.  This  society  was 
instituted  in  178K  by  a  few  friends  who  met 
weekly  at  each  other's  houses  for  the  practice  of 
hymns  and  anthems,  but  subsequently,  havinff 
some  instrumentalists  among  them,  they  united 
for  the  performance  of  sacred  works  on  a  more 
extendtd  scale,  and  espedaUy  of  Handel's  ora- 
torioa.  In  1791  an  organ  was  erected  in  the 
society^s  room  in  Friday-street,  and  after  meeting 
at  Plasterers'  Hall,  Pamters'  HaU,  Coachmen's 
Hall,  and  the  Panics  Head,  they  obtained  the 
use  of  Albion  Hall,  London  Wall,  where  they 
met  until  the  dissolution  of  the  society  in  1861. 
Anrinng  the  works  performed  were  all  Handel's 
oratorios  and  secular  compositions,  Haydn*s  'Cre- 
ation* and  'Seasons,*  Mozart's  and  Haydn's 
masses  and  Mendelssohn's  'Elijah.*  W.  Bus- 
sell,  sometime  ciganist  to  the  Foundling,  com- 
posed for  the  society,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
'The  Bedemption  of  Israel*  and  the  *Ode  to 
Music,*  the  words  of  the  latter  being  supplied  by 
Mr.  Vincent.  John  Nightingale,  Russell's  suc- 
cessor at  the  Foundling,  who  became  oiganist  to 
the  society,  also  composed  a  work  for  perform- 
nooe  by  the  members.  For  many  years  the 
society  gave  the  only  performances  of  the 
oratorios  of  Handel  and  Haydn  which  could 
be  heard  (except  during  Lent  at  the  tiieatres 
of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane),  and  its 
work  may  be  said  to  have  been  taken  up  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  which  was  founded  a 
lew  years  before  the  dissolution  of  the  older 
hody.  The  first  conductor  of  the  Sodety  was 
Mr.  Vincent^  an  amateur,  who  tilled  the  office 
lor  upwards  of  thirty  years,  when  he  was  suo- 
oeeded  by  Mr.  Walker,  whose  place  was  taken 
by  his  own  son  Joseph  Walker.   Mr.Shoubridge 
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was  the  last  conductor.  Among  the  earlier  mem- 
bers were  some  professional  musicians  who  after- 
wards became  fiskmou^,  and  who  when  they  had 
left  its  ranks  frequentlv  came  to  assist  in  its 
performances.  The  society  was  almost  entirely 
self-supporting,  and  the  tickets  of  admission  to 
the  concerts  were  given  by  the  members  to  their 
friends.  [C.  M.] 

CiSSAB,  Julius,  M.D.,  of  an  andent  &roily 
of  Bochester,  many  of  whom  are  interred  in  the 
cathedral  there,  was  an  amateur  composer  in  the 
17th  century.  Some  catches  by  him  appear  in 
the  collection  entitled  'The  Pleasant  Musical 
Companion.*  [W.  H.  H.] 

CJSSAB,  (diai  William  Shbgeboill,  was 
the  composer  of  some  songs  published  in  '  Select 
Musicall  Ayres  and  Dialogues,  1653.  and  other 
collections  of  the  period.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CAFABO,  Pabquale,  otherwise  CAFFABO, 
and  also  known  by  his  name  of  endearment 
CAFFABELU,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1708. 
He  was  destined  by  his  parents  for  a  scientific 
career,  but  his  bent  towanis  music  showed  itself 
too  strongly  for  contradiction,  and  he  was  en- 
tered at  the  Conservatorio  ddla  Pietk,  at  that 
time  under  the  direction  of  Leonardo  Leo.  On 
the  termination  of  his  studies  he  became  Maestro 
at  the  Chapel  Boyid  of  Naples,  and  in  time 
Director  of  the  Conservatorio  as  well.  He  died 
in  1787.  Grace,  purity  of  style,  and  poverty  of 
invention  were  the  characteristics  of  his  work. 
The  following  are  among  his  best  known  pro- 
ductions:— Oratorio  per  Tlnvenzione  dellaCroce; 
Naples  1747.  Ipennnestra;  Naples  1751.  La 
Disfatta  di  Dario;  1756.  Antigono;  1754. 
L'Incendia  di  Troia;  Naples  1757.  Cantata  a 
tre  vod  per  festeggiare  il  giomo  natalizio  di 
Sua  Maestk;  Naples  1764.  Arianna  e  Teseo; 
1766.  Cantata  a  tre  voci,  etc.,  etc.;  Naples 
1766.  II  Cresco  k  Turin;  1768.  Giostizia  pla- 
cata;  1769.  Cantata  a  pid  voci  per  la  Trans- 
larione  di  sangne  di  S.  Januario ;  Naples  1769. 
L'Olimpiade;  Naples  1769.  Antigono,  reset  to 
fresh  music;  1770.  Betulia  liberata.  II  Figluob 
mrodigo  raweduto.  Oratorio  on  S.  Antonio  of 
Padua,  n  Tri<mfb  di  Davidde,  Oratorio.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  in  existence  by  Cafaro 
many  pieces  of  church  music,  consiBting  of  maBRffs, 
psalms,  motets,  etc.,  of  acknowledged  merit.  An 
'Amen'  for  5  voices  by  him  is  included  in 
Novel]o*s  '  Fitzwilliam  Music'  L^.  H.  P.] 

CAFFABELU,  Gajetako  Majosano,  dbtto, 
was  bom  at  Bari,  Naples,  April  16,  1703.  His 
father  was  a  peasant,  and  for  some  time  opposed 
his  son's  inclination  for  music  at  the  expense  of  his 
ordinary  tasks.  Chietano  however,  by  his  assidu- 
ous attendance  at  the  musical  services  in  a  certain 
chapel,  soon  attracted  the  notice  and  favour  of 
Cafiaro  or  C^ffaro  (see  above).  This  artist,  recog- 
nising the  genius  of  the  boy,  rescued  him  i^m 
the  toil  to  which  he  was  destined  by  his  ignorant 
parents,  sent  him  to  Norcia  to  be  prepitfed  for 
the  career  of  an  evirato,  according  to  the  barba- 
rous custom  of  those  days ;  and,  upon  his  return, 
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gave  him  in  his  own  hooBe  elementur  inrtmction 
in  reading,  writing,  and  mode  When  sent  to 
study  at  Naples  nnder  Porpora,  the  grateful 
youtJi,  as  was  not  unusual,  called  himself  Gaffa- 
relli,  in  remembrance  of  his  first  protector.  It 
is  of  this  extraordinary  singer  that  the  story  is 
told  that  he  was  kept  by  old  Porpora  for  five  or 
six  yean  to  the  uninterrupted  and  unvaried  study 
of  one  page  of  exercises ;  and  that»  at  the  end  of 
this  time,  he  was  dismissed  with  these  words, '  Go, 
my  son:  I  have  nothing  more  to  teach  you. 
You  are  the  greatest  singer  in  Europe.*  Whether 
Porpora*B  object  in  this  system  was  to  secure  the 
perfect  equality  of  the  voice,  which  in  his  opinion 
could  not  be  otherwise  gained,  or  to  humble 
the  boy*s  pride,  which  was  inordinate — whether 
the  stoiy  be  true  or  &lse,  certain  it  is  that, 
according  to  all  competent  authorities,  the  singers 
whom  he  sent  forUi  into  the  world,  Farinelli, 
Caffarelli,  etc.,  were  superior  to  any  that  preceded 
or  followed  them.  His  valedictory  words,  in  any 
case,  were  iU  calculated  to  check  the  pride  and 
presumption  \ddch  made  Osfiarelli,  throughout 
a  career  of  marvellous  success,  always  ridiculous, 
always  odious,  and  always  a  contrast  to  the 
modest  Farinelli.  In  1724  he  made  his  d^ut 
at  Rome  in  a  female  character,  as  was  usual  for 
sopranists,  when  his  beautiful  voice,  perfect 
method,  and  handsome  face,  procured  him  his 
first  triumph.  He  now  easily  obtained  engage- 
ments,  and  sang  with  similar  success  in  tiie 
principal  cities  of  Italy  until  1728,  when  he 
returned  to  Bome.  Here  his  success  was  more 
brilliant  than  before,  and  than  that  of  any 
previous  singer.  He  was  courted  by  the  highest 
society,  and  in  one  of  his  very  numerous  'bonnes 
fortunes'  he  nearly  lost  his  life.  Owing  to  a 
sudden  alarm,  he  had  to  eeci^  hy  passing  the 
night  in  an  empty  cistern  in  a  garden,  where  he 
caught  a  severe  cold,  which  kept  him  to  his  bed 
for  a  month.  After  this  he  went  about  every- 
where protected  by  four  bravos  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  husband.  He  left  Bome  safe,  however,  in 
1 730 ;  and,  after  singing  in  other  places,  arrived 
in  London  at  the  end  of  1737.  Here  he  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  King's  Theatre  on 
Jan.  7,  1738,  in  the  principal  character  in 
Handel*s  '  Faramondo,*  and  in  '  Serse*  on  April 
15.  He  also  sang  the  part  of  Jason  in  Pesoetti^s 
'  La  Gonquista  d3.  vello  d*oro*  in  the  same  year. 
His  name  does  not  appear  again ;  and  it  is  said 
that  during  all  his  stay  in  London  he  was  never 
in  good  health  or  voice.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  fulfilled  the  expectation  that  his  coming 
had  created.  He  now  returned  to  Italy,  and 
passed  through  Turin,  Genoa,  Milan,  Florence, 
and  Venice,  in  a  triumphal  progress.  At  Turin, 
when  the  Prince  of  Savoy  told  Caffarelli,  after 
praising  him  greatly,  that  the  princess  thought 
it  hardly  possible  Uiat  any  singer  could  please 
after  Farinelli,  '  To-night,'  he  replied,  '  she  shall 
hear  two  Farinellis!'  What  would  have  been 
thought  of  this  answer  by  the  lady  who  once 
exclaimed  in  delirious  excitement  *One  God, 
and  one  Farinelli  1'  At  Naples  he  excited  the 
wildest  enthusiasm.    While  he  was  singing  there 
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he  was  told  of  the  arrival  of  Gizziello^  whom, 
as  a  possible  rival,   he  was  most   anxious  to 
hear  and  estimate  for  himself.    He  posted  all 
the   way  to   Rome,   arrived   in   time  for  tbe 
opera,  uad  took  a  back  seat  in  the  pit.    After 
listening  attentively  to  Gizziello's  aria  di  entraia 
he  could  not  master  his  emotion;   but,  liiiog 
from  his  seaty  exclaimed    'Bravo,   bravisnmo. 
Gizziello!  £  CaffareUi  ehi  te  lo  dice!'  and  fled 
precipitately  from  the  theatre.    Throwing  himadf 
into  his  carriage,  he  posted  rapidly  back  to  Naplei, 
and  found  he  had  barely  time  to  dress  and  ip- 
pear  at  the  apen^  where  his  absence  had  alraady 
been  remarked.    In  1 740  he  returned  to  Yeoioe, 
where  he  received  a  higher  salary  than  any  nnger 
had  received  before, — 800  sequins  (»  £3^5)1  ^ 
a  benefit  of  700  sequins  (s£335)*  ^^  a  flesaoa 
of  three  months.     He  reappeared  at  Tozin  ia 
1746,  and  then  at  Florence  and  Milan.    On  the 
invitation  of  the  Dauphine  he  went  to  Paris  in 
1750,  and  sang  at  several  concerts,  where  he 
pleased  as  much  as  he  astonished  the  critiGa 
Louis  XV  sent  him  a  present  of  a  snuff-box ;  bot 
Caffarelli,  observing  that  it  was  plain,  showed 
the  mesMnger  who  brought  it,  one  of  the  gentl»- 
men  of  the  court,  a  drawerfull  of  ndendid  boxe^ 
and  remarked  that  the  worst  of  them  was  finer 
than  the  gift  of  the  J^ng  of  France.     'If,'  nid 
he, 'he  had  sent  me  his  portrait  in  Hi'    'That,' 
replied  the  gentieman,  *ia  only  given  to  am- 
bassadors.'    'Well,'   was  the   rq>ly,   *and  lU 
the  ambassadors  of  the  world  would  not  make 
one  Caffarelli !'    Thi»,  when  repeated,  made  the 
King  laugh  heartily ;  but  the  Dauphine  sent  for 
the  singer,  and,  giving  him  a  MMroort,  aaid— 'It 
is  signed  by  the  King  himself — for  you  a  great 
honour ;  but  lose  no  time  in  using  it,  for  it  if 
only  good  for  ten  days.'    Caffarelli  left  France 
in  dudgeon,  saying  he  had  not  gained  his  expeneei 
there.    Stories  a^ut  him  are  innumerable :  H»- 
tastasio,  in  one  of  his  letters,  tells  an  amunag 
one,  according  to  which  the  intervention  of  Ted, 
the  celebrated  singer,  alone  saved  him  from  a 
duel  at  Vienna,  provoked  by  his  airoganoe  and 
folly.      At  the  age  of  sixty-five  he  was  itill 
singing ;  but  he  had  made  an  enormous  fortim^ 
had  purchased  a  dukedom,  and  built  at  Santo 
Dorato  a  palace,  over  the  gate  of  which  he 
inscribed,  with  his  usual  modesty,   'Amphion 
Thebas,   ^go  domum.*     A  commentator  added 
*  lUe  cum,  sine  tu  1 '    It  will  be  inferred  from  the 
above  that  he  was  the  rival  of  Farinelli,  to  whom 
by  some  he  was  preferred  as  a  singer.    He  ex- 
celled in  slow  and  pathetic  airs,  as  well  as  in  the 
bravura  style:   and  was  unapproached  both  in 
beauty  of  voice  and  in  the  perfection  of  hie 
shake  and  chromatic  scales.    He  is  said  to  hafo 
been  the  first  to  introduce  the  latter  embelliab- 
ment  in  quick  movements.     He  died  in  i^3f 
leaving   his  wealth  and   his  dukedom  to  hii 
nephew.  [J«  ^i 

9A  IRA.  The  earliest  of  French  revolution- 
ary songs,  probably  first  heard  on  Oct.  5,  i?^ 
when  the  Parisians  inarched  to  Versailles.  The 
words  were  suggested  to  a  street-singtf  called 
Ladr^  by  General  La  Fayette,  who  remembend 
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FnaiU^a  fikvotnite  saying  at  each  progretB  of 
the  American  insmrection.  The  buiden  of  (he 
wcag  WM  then  as  followa : — 

*  Ah !  ^  ira»  9a  ira,  9a  ira ! 
Le  peuple  en  oe  jour  sans  ceese  rdp^to : 
Ah !  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira ! 
Malgre  les  mutinB^  tout  r^ussira.' 

At  a  later  period  the  burden,  though  more 
ftrooioai,  was  hardly  more  metrical :— * 

'Ah!  9aira»  9a ira,  9a  ira f 
Les  aristocrat'  k  la  lanteme ; 
Ah !  9a  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira  f 
Les  aristocrat*  on  les  pendra.' 

The  tone — ^the  length  and  compass  of  which 
ihow  that  it  was  not  composed  for  the  song — was 
the  production  of  a  certain  B^oour  or  B^urt, 
ft  ode-drum  player  at  the  Opera ;  and  as  a  contre- 
daose  was  originally  Teiy  popular  under  the  title 
of '  Oftrillon  nationaL* 
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CALAH,  Jomr,  bom  1758,  was  organist  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Isst  century.  He  composed  some  cathedral  music, 
•till  in  use,  and  died  Aug.  4, 1 798.      [W.H. H.] 

CALANDO  (Ital.)>  diminishing,  i.e.  in  tone; 

r'  'alent  to  diminuendo  or  deereteendo,  and 
associated  with  ritardando,  [G.] 

CALASCIONE  or  COLASCIONE  (Ital.; 
Fr.  Colachon) .  The  name  of  a  fingerboard  instru- 
ment of  the  lute  kind  belonging  to  Lower  Italy. 
The  calaacione  is  strung  witii  two  catgut  strings 
toned  a  fifth  apart.  The  body  of  it  is  like  that 
of  an  ordinary  lute,  but  it  u  relatively  smaller 
towards  the  neck.  Of  all  fingerboard  instruments 
the  calasdone  is  most  like  the  NFB  (vocalised 
by  difSgreiit  interpreters  as  nofre,  nefru,  or  nefer) 
of  the  old  Egyptian  monuments ;  but  it  would 
he  a  bold  hypothesis  to  derive  the  modem  instru- 
ment from  one  used  in  such  remote  antiquity, 
the  loog-neoked  Egyptian  lute   having    been 


depicted  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty — accord- 
ing to  Herr  Lepeius  anterior  to  3000  B.o. 
The  strings  of  the  calasdone  are  touched  with 
a  plectrum,  rarely  by  the  fingers.  The  finger- 
board has  frets  of  iyory.  About  1767  Uie 
brothers  Cola  were  noted  performers  on  it.  |^ee 
Bandoba.]  [A.J.H.] 

GALDARA,  Antonio,  was  bom  at  Venice  in 
1678,  where  he  studied  music  under  Legrenzl. 
He  remained  for  many  years  a  simple  singer  in 
the  Ducal  Ghapel  of  S.  Marco,  but  was  in  1 7 1 4  ap- 
pointed Maestro  di  Cappella  at  Mantua.  Thence 
in  1718  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  the  emperor 
Charles  VI  made  him  one  of  his  vioe-chapel- 
masters.  In  1738  he  returned  to  Venice,  where 
he  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death  in  1768. 
These  are  the  dates  in  his  career  which  are 
given  by  F^tis,  and  which  he  defends  against 
Grerber  and  Antoine  Schmidt^  who  say  that  he 
died  at  Vienna  in  1736.  He  was  a  laborious 
composer  both  for  the  chuxoh  and  the  stage. 
But  his  worth  is  hardly  equal  to  his  fecundity. 
A  certain  sdemnity  of  maimer  in  some  measure 
redeems  his  churdi  music;  but  his  operas  are 
essentially  of  that  order  which  when  onoe  laid 
aside  are  laid  aside  for  ever.  He  wrote  no  less 
than  69  operas  and  oratorios,  and  dramatio  com- 
positions in  the  nature  of  one  or  the  other.  The 
catalogue  of  his  church  music  is  equally  lengthy, 
and  includes  a  number  of  cantate  on  sacred  sub- 
jects for  one,  two,  and  three  Yoioes^  with  elabo- 
rate orchestral  acoompanimentB.  [E.  H.  P.] 

CALIFE  DE  BAGDAD.  Opera  in  one  act, 
words  by  Saint- Just,  music  by  Boieldieu;  pro- 
duced at  the  Op^ra  Gomique  Sept.  16,  1800, 
and  still  a  fftvouritei,  after  many  hundred  repre- 
sentations. [G.] 

CALL,  Leonabd  dn,  bom  in  1779;  *  CT^itar 
player  and  composer  of  harmonious  and  pret^ 
part  songs,  which  were  greatly  in  fashion  in 
Germany  at  the  beginning  of  vie  century,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  formation  of  the  *  Manner 
Gesangvereine*  in  that  oountry.  Some  pleasing 
specimens  will  be  found  in  '  Orpheus.'  De  Call 
is  also  known  for  his  instruction  book  for  the 
guitar.    He  died  at  Vienna  1815.  [G.] 

CALL  CHANGES.  Bingen  are  said  to  be 
ringing  call  changes  when  the  conductor  calls  to 
each  man  to  tell  him  after  which  bell  he  is  to  ring, 
or  when  the  men  ring  changes  with  the  order  in 
which  they  are  to  ring  written  out  before  them. 
When  sudi  changes  are  rung,  each  change  is 
generally  struck  consecutively  from  ten  to  a 
hundred  times.  [C.  A.W.T.] 

CALLCOTT,  John  Wall,  Mus.  Doc.,  was 
bom  November  ao,  1766,  at  Kensington,  where 
his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  bricklayer 
and  builder.  Whilst  a  school-boy  he  ha^l  frequent 
opportunities  of  examining  the  organ  at  Kensing- 
ton church,  and  having  farmed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  organist  beciune  a  constant  visitor  to 
the  organ-loft  on  Sundays.  There  he  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music.    His 
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intention  was  to  follow  the  profession  of  surgery, 
but  the  sight  of  a  seTere  operation  so  seriously 
affected  his  nerves  that  he  abandoned  it  and 
turned  his  attention  to  music.  In  this  pursuit 
his  studies  were  prosecuted  without  the  aid  of 
a  master.  By  frequent  attendance  at  the  Chi^l* 
Boyal  and  Westminster  Abbey  he  became  ac- 
quainted, in  178  a,  with  Drs.  Arnold  and  Cooke, 
and  the  elder  Sale,  from  whom  he  derived  much 
musical  knowledge,  altiiough  he  did  not  receive 
any  regular  instruction.  In  1783  he  became 
deputy  organist^  under  Reinhold,  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr,  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  which 
post  he  hekl  until  1 785.  In  the  latter  year  Dr. 
Cooke  introduced  lum  to  the  orchestra  of  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  and  the  associations 
he  there  formed  gave  him  his  first  bias  towards 
glee  writing.  In  1784  he  had  submitted  a  glee, 
'  O  sovereign  of  the  willing  soul,'  as  a  candidate 
for  a  prize  at  the  Catch  Club,  which  was  not 
suoceasful ;  but  in  1 785  he  carried  off  three  of 
the  four  prize  medals  given  by  the  club  by  his 
catch  'O  beauteous  fibir* ;  his  cushod.  'Blessed  is 
he  * ;  and  his  glee  '  Doll  repining  sons  of  care.' 
On  July  4  in  the  same  year  he  took  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  setting  as  his 
exercise  Dr.  Joseph  Warton^s  'Ode  to  Fancy.* 
In  1786  he  composed  an  ode  for  the  Humane 
Society,  and  gained  two  prizes  from  the  Catch 
Club  for  his  catch  '  On  a  summer^s  morning,'  and 
his  canon  'Bow  down  Thine  ear.'  The  next 
year,  determined  (as  he  said)  to  show  that  if 
deficient  in  genius  he  was  not  wanting  in  industry, 
he  sent  in  neariy  100  compositions  as  competitors 
for  the  prizes.  Of  this  large  number,  however, 
two  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  coveted 
distinction,  viz.  the  canon  '  Thou  ^lalt  show  me/ 
and  the  glee  '  Whann  Battayle  smethynge' ; 
whilst  the  members  of  the  club,  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  so  troublesome  and  inconvenient 
an  event,  resolved  that  in  future  the  number  of 
pieces  to  be  received  from  any  one  candidate 
should  be  limited  to  twelve,  i.e.  three  of  each 
kind— catch,  canon,  and  serious  and  cheerful 
glees.  In  1787  Callcott  took  an  active  part 
with  Dr.  Amoid  and  others  in  the  formation 
of  the  Glee  Club.  In  1788,  offended  at  the 
new  regulation  of  the  Catch  Club  limiting  the 
number  of  .compositions  to  be  received  from  each 
candidate  for  prizes,  he  declined  writing  for  it, 
but  in  the  next  year,  changing  his  determin- 
ation, he  sent  in  the  full  number  of  pieces 
permitted,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off  nJl  the 
prizes,  a  circumstance  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  dub.  The  four  compositions  which 
achieved  this  feat  were  the  catch  'Have  you 
Sir  John  Hawkins'  History  V  the  canon  'O  tiiat 
Thou  would'st' ;  and  the  glees  *  0  thou,  where'er, 
thie  bones  att  rest,'  and  *  Gro,  idle  boy.'  In  the 
same  year  he  was  chosen  joint  organist,  with 
Charles  S.  Evans,  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden, 
and  four  years  later  organist  to  the  Asylum  for 
Female  Orphans,  which  he  held  till  1803. 
Although  he  now  ranked  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  popular  composers  of  the  day  he  had 
but  little  skill  in  orchestral  writing.    He  there- 
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fore  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  aflforded 
by  the  visit  of  Haydn  to  England  in  1790  to 
take  lessons  in  instrumental  composition  from 
that  illustrious  master.  Whilst  studying  under 
Haydn,  Callcott  composed  his  fine  song  'These 
as  they  change'  for  Bartieman,  From  1790  to 
1793  (after  which  the  Catch  Club  ceased  to  offer 
prizes)  he  was  awarded  nine  medals  for  his 
compositions;  two  in  1790  for  the  canon  'Call 
to  remembrance,'  and  the  glee  'O  voi  cfae 
Bospirate*;  three  in  1791  for  the  catch  'Tom 
Metaphysidan,'  the  canon  '  I  am  well  pleased,' 
and  the  glee  '  Triumphant  Love ' ;  three  in 
179a  for  the  canon  'O  Israel,'  and  the  glees 
'  See,  with  ivy  chaplet  bound,'  and  *  Father  ci 
heroes,'  and  one  in  1793  for  the  canon  'Christ 
bdng  raised.'  It  was  about  this  time  that  he 
began  to  study  the  works  of  the  best  theorists^ 
and  to  fed  the  desire  of  appearing  as  a  writer  on 
the  theory  of  music.  Having  acquired  the  MS3. 
of  Dr.  Boyce  and  his  pupil,  Marmaduke  Oveirend, 
organist  of  Isleworth,  he  projeoted  a  moncsl 
dictionary,  and  made  large  collections  for  the 
work,  of  which  in  1797  he  issued  a  prospectns. 
On  June  19,  i8oo«  he  proceeded  Doctor  of 
Music  at  Oxford,  his  exercise  bdng  a  LatiB 
anthem,  'Propter  Sion  non  tacebo.'  In  1 801, 
upon  the  formation  of  a  volunteer  corps  at 
Kensington,  Callcott  accepted  a  oommiBBioin  in 
it.  Aided  by  a  subscription  he  formed  a  band 
for  the  corps,  for  which  he  not  only  purchased 
the  instruments  and  composed  and  arranged  the 
mudo,  but  even  instructed  the  performers.  The 
compilation  of  his  dictionaiy  proceeding  but 
dowly,  and  thinking  the  pubUc  had  a  right  to 
expect  some  theoretical  work  from  him.  he  em« 
ployed  himself  in  1804  and  1805  in  writing  his 
Mudcal  Grammar,  which  was  published  in  1806. 
In  the  latter  year  hQ  wrote  for  Bartleman  a 
Bcena  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Ndson,  and  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Crotch  as  lecturer  on 
music  at  the  Boyal  Institution.  His  anxiety  to 
distinguish  himself  in  this  new  podtion,  com* 
bined  with  the  heavy  labours  of  whidi  he  had  so 
unsparingly  imposed  upon  himself,  and  the  daily 
drudgery  of  teaching,  serioudy  impaired  his 
health,  and  his  mind  suddenly  gave  way.  For 
five  years  his  life  was  a  blank.  During  that 
period  (in  1809)  his  profesdonal  friends  gave  a 
concert  on  his  behalf,  and  so  strong  was  the 
dedre  to  show  83rmpathy  for  him  that  it  was 
found  that  the  opera-house  in  the  Haymaiket 
was  the  only  building  large  enough  to  contain 
the  numbers  who  thronged  to  be  present.  After 
an  interval  of  rather  more  than  five  years  I^. 
Callcott  BO  far  recovered  as  to  lead  his  friends  to 
hope  that  his  health  was  completdy  restored,  but 
their  hopes  were  in  vain.  Two  or  three  yesrs 
passed  and  he  was  again  afflicted  with  the  most 
terrible  calamity  which  can  befal  frail  humanity. 
He  lingered  until  May  15,  i8ai,  when  death 
terminated  his  sufferings. 

Dr.  Callcott's  principal  works  were  his  rtrj 
numerous  glees  and  other  pieces  of  vocal  harmony, 
mostly  published  singly,  but  he  left  in  manuscript 
many  anthems,  services,  odes,  etc.     His  fins 
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aoeoM  'Angel  of  life'  was  written  for  Bartleman. 
Hii  ■on-m-kw,  the  late  William  Honley,  Mus. 
Bac.,  edited  in  1834  a  collection  of  his  beat  gleee, 
catches,  and  canons,  in  two  folio  voliiineB,  with 
a  memoir  of  the  composer,  and  an  analysis  of  his 
compositions.  The  work  also  contains  a  portrait 
of  Calloott  from  a  painting  by  his  brother  Au- 
giistasy  afterwards  Sir  Augustus  Calloott,  B.A. 
Besides  the  above-named  works  Gallcott  was 
ssndated  with  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  selection,  adap- 
tation, and  composition  of  the  tunes  for  'The 
Pmlms  of  David  for  the  use  of  Parish  Churches ' 
(1 791).  Dr.  Calloott  left  a  numerous  funily. 
His  daughter,  Sophia,  became  eminent  as  a 
teadier  of  the  pianoforte,  and  his  younger  son, 
WauAX  HDTOHurs  Calloott,  has  attained  dis- 
tinction as  a  oompoeer  and  arranger.  One  of  his 
•ongi,  'The  last  man,'  met  with  remarkable 
aoQcesi,  and  his  anthem  'Give  peace  in  our 
time,  0  Lord,'  has  been  veiT  generally  ad- 
miwd.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CATJiTNET.   See  DiiUBLAiNX. 

CALORI,  AjroiOLA,  was  bom  ftt  Milan  1733, 
and  came  to  London  in  1 758.  Here  she  appeared 
ia  'Lnpile,'  by  Coochi.  Jn  1759  she  sang  in 
'dro  rioooosciuto^'  by  the  same  oompoeer;  and 
in  his  '£igind%'  1760.  Jn  the  next  season  she 
perfoimed  the  part  of  Eugenia  in  Galuppi's 
'FHoflofo  di  Campagna»*  but  her  name  does  not 
oocur  here  again  after  that.  She  had  a  soprano 
voioe  of  great  extent^  a  profound  knowledge  of 
mmo,  and  extraordinary  ramdity  of  execution. 
Ia  1770  she  was  singing  at  Dresden  with  great 
raocefls.  She  returned  to  her  native  country 
in  1774,  and  continued  to  sing  at  the  vari- 
ous opens  of  Italy  till  1783.  She  died  about 
1790.  [J.  M.] 

CALYABY.  the  English  version  of  Spohr's 
oratorio  of  '  Des  Heilands  letzte  Stunden.'  The 
translation  was  made  by  Mr  Edward  Taylor, 
and  the  first  performance  took  place  at  the  Nor- 
wich Festival  of  1839  under  Spohr's  own  direo- 
tioo.  It  was  again  performeo,  in  his  presence, 
mder  Costa's  ^ton,  by  the  Saoed  Harmonic 
Society,  at  Exeter  Hall,  July  5, 1853.  [G.] 

CALYESI,  SiGNOB,  an  Italian  singer  engaged, 
with  his  wife,  in  London  during  the  seasons  of 
1787  and  1 788.  He  sang  the  principal  part  in 
PkisieDo's  '  Re  Teodoro,'  and  aunsted  in  the  same 
composer's  'Schiavi  per  amore,'  and  other  operas 
byCimarosa,  Sarti,  sind  Storaoe,  in  some  of  which 
ms  wife  appeared  with  him.  [J.  M.] 

CALYI8inS»  Skth,  musician,  astronomer, 
snd  chronolqger,  bom  at  Gorschleben  in  Thu- 
lingia^  Feb.  ai,  1556,  of  very  poor  parents.  The 
name  is  a  re6nflment  of  Kallwitz.  His  poverty 
iatedered  gieaUy  with  his  education,  but  he 
contrived  to  attend  the  Magdeburg  Gymnasium, 
nd  the  Universities  of  Helmstedt  and  Leipsic, 
snd  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  of 
mnsical  instruction.  In  1580  he  was  made 
ittQsie  director  at  the  Pauliner  Church,  Leipsic, 
ia  8a  Cantor  at  Schulpforte,  and  in  94  Can- 
tor and  Scfaoloollego  at  tha  St.  Thomas-school, 
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and  musio  director  at  the  St.  Thomas  church 
of  Leipsic.  For  musio  he  gave  up  much — for 
instance,  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  Wittenberg, 
ofifered  him  in  1611.  He  died  in  Leipsic  on 
Nov.  a4, 1615.  His  treatises  are  'Melopeia  . . .' 
(Erfurt,  158a),  'Compendium  musioe  praoticse 
.  .  .*  (Leipsic,  1594),  'Musics  artis  prsBcepta  . . .' 
(LeipsiCy  161  a;  ed.  3  of  the  'Compendium'), 
'  Exerdtationes  musice  dues  . . .'  (Leipsic,  1600 
and  1611).  His  music,  original  and  edited, 
comprises  '  Harmonia  cantionum,  a  M.  Luthero 
.  . .  oompositarum'  (Leipsic,  1596),  'Biciniorum 
libriduo  . . .'  (Do.  1590 and  161  a),  'Teutechelri- 
dnia . . .'  (Do.  1603),  'Der  150  Psahn  fOr  la 
Stimmen . . .'  (Do.  1615),  'Der  Psalter  Davids . . .' 
(Do.  161 7).  M  any  motets  and  hymns  are  in  MS. 
in  the  library  of  the  Thomas4chooL  [G.] 

CAMACHO.    See  Weddino  ov  Camaoho. 

CAMABGrO,  MiODBL  Gomez,  bom  at  Guada- 
lajara about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century, 
musical  director  at  the  Cathedral  of  Yalladolid. 
Several  of  his  compositions  in  MS.  are  in  the 
library  of  the  Escurial,  and  Eslava's  '  lira  Saora- 
Hispana'  contains  a  beautiful  hymn  to  St.  lago 
in  the  purest  counterpoint.  [M.  C.  C] 

CAMBEBT,  BoBBBT— sometimes  called  Lah- 
BSBT — the  originator  of  French  opera,  born  at 
Paris  i6a8 ;  was  a  pupil  of  Chambonnibre's, 
organist  of  the  church  of  S.  Honor^,  and  (1666) 
Intendant  of  Musio  to  Anne  of  Austria.  The 
'Euridice'  of  Peri  and  Caocini,  performed  at 
Florence  in  1600,  had  set  the  musical  world  in 
a  blaze,  and  the  Abb^  Perrin,  after  hearing 
that  work,  proposed  to  Cambert  to  compose  a 
similar  piece  entitled  '  La  Pastorale.'  This  vras 
performed  for  the  first  time,  amid  extraordinary 
applause,  at  the  Chateau  d'lssy,  and  was  the 
first  French  opera.  '  La  Pastorale'  was  followed 
by  'Ariane,'  'Adonis,'  and  other  pieces,  and  in 
1669  Perrin  obtained  a  patent  securing  the  right 
to  perform  opera.  For  3a  years  Cambert  was 
associated  with  Perrin  in  the  enterprise,  and 
the  result  was  the  production  of  the  operas  of 
'Pomone'  (1671)  and  'Les  peines  et  les  plaisirs 
de  Tamour.'  By  Lully's  intrigues  Perrin  lost 
tiie  Academic,  and  Cambert  took  refuge  in 
England,  where  he  became  first  bandmaster  to 
a  regiment,  and  then  master  of  the  music  to 
Charles  II.  He  died  here  in  1677.  Portions 
of  *  Pomone'  were  printed,  and  the  MS.  of 
'Lee  peines'  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 
Lully  8  jealousy  implies  that  Cambert  was  a 
formidable  rival.  [C] 

CAMBINI,  GiovAKNi  GuiSEPPE,  bom  at 
Leghorn,  1746,  violinist  and  composer,  studied 
under  Padre  Martini,  at  Bdogna,  between  1763 
and  1766.  In  the  latter  year  he  produced  an 
opera  at  Naples  without  success.  Having  formed 
an  attachment  for  a  giri  from  his  native  city, 
he  was  returning  thither  with  her  to  be  married 
when  their  vessel  was  captured  by  corsairs,  and 
they  were  both  sold  as  slaves  in  Barbery  Here 
a  rich  Yenetian  merchant  bought  Cambini  and 
gave  him  his  liberty.    In  1770  he  went  to  Paris, 
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and  WM  introduced  to  Gronec,  who  performed  ■ome 
of  his  Bymphonies  at  the  ConoertB  Spirituels. 
These  worlu,  though  rery  slight^  were  written 
with  the  flowing  melody  characteristic  of  Italian 
music,  and  created  a  highly  &vourable  impression. 
During  the  ensuing  twenty  years,  Gambini  pro- 
duced an  enormous  mass  of  musio ;  60  symphonies, 
144  string-quartets,  concertos  for  every  variety  of 
instrument,  an  oratorio,  'Le  sacrifioe  a  Abraham* 
(Concerts  Spirituels,  I774\  and  xa  operas,  of 
which  Fdtis  gives  a  list.  He  was  conductor  at 
the  Theatre  dee  Beaujolais  (i  788-1 701),  and  of 
theTh^tre  Louv<»8  (1791-1794^  ^  1804  he 
wrote  some  articles  in  the  Leipsic  'Allgem.  Muaik. 
Zeitungi'  and  in  18 10  and  181 1  was  joint-editor 
of  the  '  Tablettes  de  Pdymnie.'  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  Cambini  maintained  himself  by 
arranging  popular  airs  and  other  like  drudgery, 
but  even  this  resource  fiiuled  him,  and  bis  last  ten 
years  were  spent  in  the  hospital  of  the  BicStre, 
where  he  died  in  1825.  His  oest  works  were  his 
quartets.  He  excelled  so  much  in  playing  that 
style  of  music,  that  Maufiredi,  Nardini,  and  Boo- 
cherini,  the  three  most  eminent  quartet  players 
of  that  epoch,  each  chose  him  to  play  the  viola 
with  them.  Cambini  wasted  in  dissipation  abil- 
ities which  might  have  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  musicians ;  and  so  little  was  he 
troubled  with  a  conscience  as  to  undertake  to 
write  some  quartets  and  quintets  in  the  style  of 
Boocherini,  which  were  published  by  Pleyel,  in- 
discriminately with  genuine  compositions  of  that 
master.  [M.  C.  C] 

CAMBRIDGE.  SeeDsoREB;  Doctob;  Pbo- 
rsssoB. 

CAMERA  (Ital.  'chamber*).  A  sonata  or 
concerto  di  camera  was  of  secular  character, 
and  written  for  a  room,  and  was  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  sonata  or  concerto  di 
ohiesa,  which  was  intended  for  performance  in 
a  chuxTch.  [6.] 

CAMIDGE,  John,  bom  about  1735,  was,  on 
the  resignation  of  James  Kares  in  1756,  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
York,  which  he  held  until  his  death,  April  25, 
1803,  a  period  of  about  forty-seven  years.  He 
published  '  Six  Easy  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord.* 
His  son  Matthew  was  bom  in  1764,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  musical  education  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  under  Dr.  Kares.  On  the  death  of  his 
&ther  in  1 803  he  was  appointed  his  successor  as 
organist  of  York.  He  published  a  Collection  of 
Tunes  adapted  to  Sandys*  version  of  the  Psalms 
(York,  1 789),  and  *  A  Method  of  Instruction  in 
Musick  by  Questions  and  Answers.*  He  died 
Oct  23, 1844,  aged  80.  His  son  John  graduated 
at  Cambridge  as  Bachelor  of  Musio  in  181 2,  and 
as  Doctor  in  18 19.  About  1828  he  publidied  a 
volume  of  Cathedral  Music  of  his  composition. 
He  received  the  appointment  of  organist  of  York 
Cathedral  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1844, 
having  for  many  years  previously  discharged  the 
duty.  The  present  oigan  of  the  cathednJ,  one 
of  the  laigest  in  England,  was  constructed  chiefly 
under  his  superintendence.    Early  in  1859  he 
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resigned  his  appointment,  and  died  Sept  21  fol- 
lowing.— ^The  Csmidges  afford  a  singuUur  example 
of  three  members  of  the  same  fiunily  (father,  son. 
and  grandson)  holding  successively  tiie  appoint- 
ment of  organist  of  the  same  cathedral  for  up* 
wards  of  a  century.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CAMPAGNOLI,  Babtolomeo,  a  violinist  of 
great  repute,  bom  Sept.  10,  1 751,  at  Cento,  nesr 
Bologna.  He  learned  the  violin  from  Dall*  Ocha, 
a  pupil  of  Lolli*s,  from  Guastarobba,  of  the  school 
of  Tartini,  and  afterwards  frxmi  Nardini.  While 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  Pergola  at  Florence  he 
made  the  friendship  of  CSherulnni.  He  led  the 
opera  bands  at  Florenoe  and  Rome  altematdy 
for  some  years,  and  in  1776  became  Capdl- 
meister  to  the  Bishop  of  Fieysii^.  After  two 
years  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Courland  at  Dresden.  From  1 783  to  86  he  was 
travelling  in  north  Europe;  in  88  he  revisited 
Italy.  From  1797  to  1818  he  was  conductor  at 
Leipsic.  In  1801  he  visited  Paris,  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  Cherubini,  and  heard  K 
Kreutser.  On  Nov.  6,  1827,  he  died  at  Neu- 
strelitz.  His  works  comprise  ooncertos,  sonatss, 
duets,  and  smaller  pieces  for  the  violin  and 
flute,  and  a  violin-schooL  BUs  daughters,  Al- 
BBRTINA  and  Gbahetta,  were  well  known  as 
singers.  [P.  D.] 

CAMPANOLOGY  (bcm  eampana  and  kojot), 
the  art  and  mystery  of  Bells  and  Bell-ringing. 
See  Bell,  Change,  Caeillon,  Chimbs. 

The  following  list  of  works  on  Campanology, 
published  during  the  present  century,  is  given  in 
Rev.  Woolmore  Wigram's  'Change-ringing  dis- 
entangled* (1871)  as  those  most  useful  to  ringers 
in  general. 

1.  On  the  Bells  themselves: — *  Belfries  and 
Ringers,*  H.  T.  EUaoombe;  'Gocks  and  Belb,* 
E.  B.  Denison;  'Account  of  Church  Bells,'  W. 
C.  Lukis. 

2.  On  Change-ringing: — 'Campanologia,*  W. 
Shipway;  'Campanologia,*H.Hubbard;  'Change- 
ringing,*  C.  A.  W.  Troyte;  'Church  Bells  and 
Ringing,*  W.  T.  Maunsell ;  'Change-ringings*  W. 
Sottenshall.  [G.] 

CAMPBELL,  Alexabdeb,  an  organist  in  Edin- 
burgh, edited  and  published,  in  1792,  a  ooUeotkm 
of  twelve  Scots  songs,  with  an  aooompanimeBt 
for  the  violin,  and  later  a  similar  collection  with 
an  acoompaniment  for  the  harp.         [W.  H.  H.] 

CAMPENHOUT,  Fbabqois  van,  born  at 
Brussels  1780,  died  there  1848,  began  his  career 
in  the  orchestra  at  the  Th^tre  de  la  Monnaie. 
Having  developed  a  high  tenor  voice  he  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  the  same  theatre.  During  the 
ensuing  thh^  years  he  sang  in  the  chief  towns 
of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  l^rance,  and  made  his 
froewell  appearance  at  Ghent  in  1827.  He 
composed  several  operas,  'Grotius*  (Amster- 
dam, 1808) ;  'Le  Passe-partout*  (Lyons,  1815); 
*L*heureuz  Mensonge,*  and  others  unpublished, 
besides  songs,  choruses,  and  church  music.  His 
name,  however,  is  chiefly  aasociated  with  the 
BBABAB90KBE,  which  he  composed  at  the  tuna 
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of  the  revolntion  in  1830,  and  has  now  become 
the  national  air  of  Belgium.  [M.  G.  C] 

CAMPIOLI,  Antonio  Gualandi,  djbtto,  bom 
in  Gennany,  of  Italian  parents.  He  leamt  to 
ling  in  Italy  and  retained  to  Germany,  where 
hif  loTely  oontralto  voice  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion. He  appeared  fint  at  Berlin  in  1 708.  In 
1730  he  was  engaged  at  WolfenbfttteL  Six 
jasn  later  he  visited  Hamburg;  and,  after  tra- 
velling in  Grermany  and  HolUmd,  returned  to 
Dresden,  where  he  sang  in  Hasse*8  'Gleofida' 
in  1 731.  At  the  end  of  that  year  he  appeared 
in  Looidon  in  Handel's  'Poro.'  On  Feb.  19, 
1732,  he  sang  in  the  new  opera  'Sosarme/.and 
in  revivals  of  'Flavio'  and  'Ads,*  all  by  the 
nme  master.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  Italy.  [J.  M.] 

CAMPION  of  CAMPIAK,  Thomas,  M.D., 
a  physician  by  pitfession,  was  a  poet,  dramatist, 
composer,  and  writer  on  music  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  17th  century.  In  1602  he  pub- 
lished 'Observations  on  the  Art  of  English 
Poene,*  and  in  1607  wrote  and  invent^  a 
masque  performed  at  Whitehall  on  Twelfth 
Night  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Lord  Hayes 
vriUi  the  daughter  of  Lord  Denny,  for  two  of 
the  songs  in  which  he  also  furnished  the  music. 
In  1610  he  produced  'Two  Bookes  of  Ayres. 
'The  first  contayning  Divine  and  Morall  Songs : 
'The  Second  Light  Conceits  of  Lovers.  To  be 
'song  to  the  Lute  and* Viols,  in  two,  three  and 
'foore  Parts ;  or  by  one  Voyce  to  an  Instrument.' 
This  was  followed,  in  161 2,  by  'The  Third  and 
'Foorth  Booke  of  Ayres.  Composed  by  Thomas 
'Gampian  so  as  they  may  be  expressed  by  one 
*Voyoe  with  a  VioU,  Lute  or  Opharion,*  the 
words  as  well  aa  the  music  being  of  his  pro* 
duction.  In  i6x  3  he  wrote  '  Songs  of  Moumine 
bewailing  the  untimely  death  of  Prince  Heniy/ 
which  were  set  to  musio  by  John  Coprario ;  and 
aho  devised  and  wrote  the  entertainment  given 
by  L(»d  Elnowles  at  Cawsome  [Caversham] 
Hoote,  near  Reading,  to  Queen  Anne  in  her 
progress  towards  the  Bath  on  April  27  and  28 ; 
the  Masque  presented  in  the  Banqueting  House 
at  Whitdiall  on  St.  Stephen's  night,  1613,  on 
the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Somenet  and  Lady 
Frances  Howard;  the  Masque  of  Flowers  pre- 
■ented  by  the  gentlemen  of  Gray's  Inn  in  the 
■une  pUboe  on  Twelfth  Night,  1013,  in  honour 
of  the  same  marriage ;  and  the  Lords'  Masque 
presented  in  the  Banqueting  House  on  the 
inairiage  of  Frederick,  the  Elector  Palatine, 
with  the  Princess  Elizabeth  on  Feb.  13,  161 3, 
tjr  one  song  in  which  he  also  composed  the 
music.  Some  lines  by  Campion  are  prefixed  to 
Alfonso  Ferraboeoo's  Ayres,  1609,  '^'^  others 
to  Ravenscroft's  '  Briefe  Discourse  of  the  true 
(hat  neglected)  use  of  Charactering  the  Degrees 
by  their  Perfection,  Imperfection,  and  Diminution 
in  Measurable  Musicke,*  1614.  Campion's  trea* 
tise,  '  A  New  Way  of  making  Fowre  parts  in 
Coontei^point,  by  a  most  familiar  and  infallible 
Eule,'  was  first  published  without  date,  but 
probably  about  1618 ;  the  second  edition,  with 
amwtaiaans  by  Christopher  Sympson,  was  pub- 


lished in  1655  under  the  title  of  'The  Art  of 
Setting  or  Composing  of  Musick  in  Parts  by  a 
most  fiimiliar  and  easie  Rule*;  and  another 
edition  called  'the  last'  app^tfed  in  1664,  with 
the  word  'Setting'  in  the  title  changed  to 
'Descant.'  The  later  editions  were  appended 
to  the  first  eight  or  nine  editions  of  Jolm  Play* 
ford's  *  Introduction  to  the  Skill  of  Musick.' 

Dr.  Campion  died  in  1619,  and  was  buried 
on  March  i  in  that  year  in  the  church  of  St. 
Dunstan  in  the  West,  Fleet  Street.    [W.  H.  H.] 

CAMPORESE,  YiOLANTE,  was  bom  at  Rome, 
1785*    She  belonged  to  a  good  family,  and  had 
cultivated  music  only  as  an  amateur ;  but^  having 
married   a  gentleman  of  the  noble  famUy  of 
Giustiniani,  she  found  herself  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  practise  it  as  a  profession.    She 
i^peared  at  first  only  in  concerts.    Possessed  as 
she  was  of  a  very  good  soprano  voice  and  great 
facility  of  execution,  she  was  already  a  talented 
singer,  when  she  was  engaged  for  the  private 
concerts  of  Napoleon  in  Paris,  where  she  so  pro- 
fited by  the  lessons  of  Crescentini  as  to  become 
an  adndrable  artist.   Ebers,  while  in  Paris  in  the 
autumn  of  1816,  was  introduced  to  Mme.  Cam- 
porese  at  the  house  of  Paer,  and  gives  a  good 
account  of  her  voice^  style,  and  appearance.    She 
possessed  a  fine-toned  voice  of  more  than  two 
octaves,  from  C  in  alt.  to  A  below ;  but  her  best 
notes  were  fix)m  C  to  F.    She  '  cultivated  a  pure, 
chaste,  and  expressive  style,  was  a  handsome  and 
elegant  woman  of  31,  with  dark  hair,  eyes,  and 
complexion,  a  tall,  slender  figure,  a  fine  Roman 
countenance  full  of  tragic  d^^ty,  and  features 
rather  strongly  marked.     The  purity  and  force  of 
her  singing,  and  the  exquisite  quality  of  her  voice, 
were  united  to  an  execution  re^ed,  polished,  and 
free  from  anv  effi>rt  at  display.    Troia  Paris  she 
went  to  Milan,  where  she  sang  at  La  Scala  to 
crowded  and  enthusiastic  houses.    While  there, 
she  is  said  to  have  given  up  an  evening  engage- 
ment in  order  to  visit  a  poor  insane  musician 
in  the  hospital,  whom  she  soothed  by  singing  to 
him.    She  was  as  kind  and  charitable  as  she 
was  talented.    In   181 7   she  was  engaged  for 
the  King's  Theatre  in  London,  and  made  her 
d^but   on  Jan.   11,   in   Cimarosa's   'Penelope.* 
She  was  not  accustomed  to  the  stage,  and  was 
therefore  at  first  nervous  and  embarrassed,  and 
made  little  effect.    A  critic  of  the  day  said,  'Her 
intonation  is  generally  good,  and  her  science 
is  indisputable.     It  is  alike  manifest  in  what  she 
does  and  in  what  she  declines.   She  never  attempts 
in  the  way  of  ornament  what  she  cannot  per- 
fectly execute.    Catalani  takes  her  hearers  by 
storm;    Camporese  wins  by  more  quiet,   more 
regular,  but  not  less  certain  approaches.*    As 
Susanna  in  '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  she  established 
her  reputation,  and  this  success  was  followed  by 
another  when  she  played  Donna  Aniia  in  '  Don 
Giovanni '    In  May  ihe  appeared  as  Agnese  in 
Paer's  opera  of  that  name,   taken  from  Mrs. 
Opie's   'Father   and  D.iughter,*  in  which  she 
delighted  the  critics  by  her  pure  and  tasteful 
singinff.    Ambrogetti's  acting,  however,  was  so 
strongly  and  painfully  dramatic^  that  the  piece 
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gave  more  pain  than  plearare,  and  was  aoon 
withdrawn.  In  July  '  La  Clemenza  di  Tito'  was 
given,  Camporooo  ■lutaining  the  principal  part  of 
Sesto.  Ixml  Moont-Edgcombe  declares  that  she 
gave  more  efiect  to  it  than  Braham  or  Trames- 
zani.  She  sang  also  at  the  Ancient  Mnsio  and 
Philharmonio  Gonoerts.  Owing  to  a  mistake,  she 
was  not  re-engaged  for  the  opera,  and  she  con- 
sequently went  to  Milan.  After  singing  there 
and  at  other  places  in  Italy,  she  retunied  in 
182 1  to  London,  with  an  engagement  for  the 
season  at  a  salary  of  £1550,  with  extra  aUowaace 
for  costumes,  permission  to  sing  at  concerts,  and 
her  salary  paid  in  advance.  Meanwhile  she 
was  welcomed  in  all  ranks  of  society,  even  the 
most  exclusive.  She  sang,  March  10,  in  'La 
Gazza  ladra,'  with  the  greatest  ^dat;  but, 
ihiTilHng  ghe  could  succeed  in  comic  parts  still 
more  than  in  tragic,  she  attempted  Zerlinay  but 
had  the  good  sense  not  to  repeat  the  experiment. 
In  1822  she  was  again  engaged,  and  appeared  in 
'Le  None  di  Figaro*  and  '  Otello' ;  and  she  sang 
also  at  the  concerts  at  the  Ar^ll  Rooms.  She 
appeared  again  at  the  King^s  Theatre  in  1823, 
bringing  out  at  her  benefit  Bossini*s  'Biccardo  e 
Zoraide^'  in  which  opera  she  took  her  leave 
Aug.  5.  In  1824  she  again  returned;  but  her 
voice  was  worn,  and  she  could  not  bear  com- 
parison with  Malibran  and  Sontag,  then  in  full 
force.  She  prudently  retired  to  Bome ;  but  wo 
find  her  singing  in  Bossini's  *Aureliano'  and 
other  operas  at  Ancona,  1827.  Two  years  later 
she  came  once  more  to  London,  and  sang  in 
concerts ;  but  her  voice  was  gone,  and  her  per- 
formance was  not  successful.  She  had  a  public 
benefit  concert,  with  guinea  tickets^  June  12. 
She  was  still  living  in  i860.  [J.  M.] 

CANABIE.  A  now  antiouated  dance,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  CSanary  Islands,  whence  it  k 
said  to  have  been  introduced,  in  which  the  two 
partners  danced  alternately  before  each  other 
with  the  gestures  of  savages  (Littr^).  It  was 
greatly  in  Togue  at  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
Accoraing  to  some  authorities,  however,  it  is  of 
Spanish  origin.  It  is  a  species  of  gigue,  usually 
in  3-8  or  (>-8  time,  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of 
which  is  that  the  first  note  of  the  oar  is  almost 
always  dotted.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
LouBE,  but  differs  from  it  in  its  tempo,  the 
Canarie  being  moderately  quick  and  the  Ix>ure 
somewhat  slow.  It  always  commences  on  the 
first  beat  of  the  bar,  and  consists  of  two  short 
periods,  each  repeated.  The  following  example, 
dating  from  the  17th  century,  is  quoted  from 
F.  L.  Schubert's  'Die  Tanzmusik' :~ 
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A  specimen  may  also  be  found,  in  3-4  time  by 
the  way,  in  the  second  suite  (or  *oidre,'  to  use 
the  composer's  own  term)  of  the  first  book  of 
Couperin  s  '  Pieces  de  Clavecin.'  [E.  P.] 


G ANCAK,  a  word  i^yplied  by  modem  slaiig  to 
a  peculiar  way  of  dancing  at  public  balls,  wtdch 
became  popular  in  Paris  shortly  after  1830,  sod 
has  even  been  brought  on  the  stage  in  operettsib 
It  is  neither  a  nati^ial  dance  nor  a  characteristio 
step ;  but  a  mere  succession  of  extravagant  junps, 
wiUi  loose  and  obscene  gestured,  introduced  into 
the  usual  figures  of  the  quadrille.  According  to 
Francisque  Michel  it  is  called  eanea»  either 
because  the  performers  are  imitating  the  walk  of 
a  goose  (or  rather  a  duck— eoiieX  or  because  they 
quack  like  that  animal.  It  is  more  probably  from 
Uie  Latin  word  quamquamj  a  fruitful  subject  of 
squabbles  in  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
written  indifferently  'cancan'  and  'quanquan.* 
French  people  still  employ  the  ezprenon  'frire 
un  grand  cancan  de  quelque  chose^'  in  order  to 
say  '  much  ado  about  nothing.'  [G.  C] 

CANCBIZANS.  This  is  a  name  given  to 
canons  by  retrogression,  on  account  of  their  croft- 
like  motion — from  the  Latin  word  cancer,  a  crsb. 
The  German  term  is  krebsieeU,  An  ezampls 
{from  A.  Andre's  'Lehrbuch  der  Tonsetzkunst') 
will  best  explwn  their  construction. 
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Sometimes  a  canon  is  both  cancrizans  and  by 
contrary  motion — '  lUtrograde-inverse,'  of  which 
we  give  an  example  from  F^tis's  'Traite  da 


Contrepoint  et  de  la  Fugue. 
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Renvenez  to  livre. 


The  book  should  be  turned  upside  down  to  showtbe 
retrograde  and  inverse  structure.        [F.  A.  G.  0.] 
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CANNABICH,  CHRiSTiAir,  a  Tiolm-plaTer, 
oamponer,  and  renowned  orchestral  conductor, 
was  bom  at  Mannheim  in  1731.  He  was  a  papil 
first  of  his  fibther,  a  flute-player,  and  afterwards 
of  Stamits  (see  that  name),  the  celebrated  vio- 
linist at  the  head  of  the  Mannheim  orchestra. 
The  Klector  afterwards  sent  him  to  Italy,  where  he 
atndied  composition  under  Jomelli.  In  1 765  he 
was  appointed  leader,  in  1775  conductor,  of  the 
orchestra  at  Mannheim;  and  in  1778  followed 
the  Elector  in  the  same  capaoitv  to  Munich. 
He  died  in  1798  at  Frankfort,  while  on  a  visit 
to  his  son. 

Cannabich  was  a  very  good  violinist  and  a 
fair  composer,  but  all  contemporary  writers  on 
musical  matters  lay  most  stress  on  his  great 
skill  as  a  leader  and  conductor.  Mozart  in 
many  letters  to  his  &ther  praises  the  perfect  en- 
semble in  the  orchestral  perfonnanoes  at  Mann- 
heim, and  speaks  of  Cannabich  as  the  best  con- 
ductor he  ever  met  with.  Bumey,  in  his  '  Tour 
through  Germany/  is  not  less  hearty  in  his  praise, 
and  S^nbart,  a  German  writer  of  considerable 
authority,  reports  upon  the  Mannheim  orchestra 
in  the  flowery  style  of  the  period  as  follows: 
'  Here  the  farit  is  a  thunder,  the  tTtMatn/dla  a  cata- 
xact,  the  dtrntntieiuio  a  crystal  streamlet  babbling 
away  into  the  £w  distance,  the  jmcmio  a  breese  of 
spring.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  performances 
at  Mannheim  under  Cannabich  enjoyed  a  special 
reputation  for  refinement  and  observance  of  ni*- 
onces^  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire concerts  at  a  later  period.  And  although 
it  has  been  suggested  with  much  probability, 
that  Cannabich  had  in  this  respect  derived  his 
experience  from  Italy,  where  his  master  Jomelli 
had  introdnced  more  refinement  into  orchestral 
l»Iaying,  he  must  still  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
fint  and  most  successful  promoters  of  that 
exact  s^le  of  performance,  which  alone  can  do 
justice  to  the  works  of  the  great  modem  com- 
posers. He  was  also  a  successful  teacher.  Most 
of  the  violinists  at  Mannheim, — some  of  them 
artists  of  reputation, — were  his  pupils.  That  he 
-was  not  only  a  fervent  admirer  of  Mozart's  genius, 
-when  it  was  by  no  means  universally  recognised, 
but  also  for  many  years  a  true  and  useful  friend 
to  the  great  master,  is  another  point  which  se- 
cures lum  a  lasting  place  in  history,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  all  lovers  01  musia 

He  composed  a  number  of  operas,  which  how- 
ever were  not  particularly  successful.  Some 
ballets  and  a  considerable  number  of  symphonies 
and  quartets  were  much  liked  at  the  time,  but 
appear  to  have  been  of  little  importance. 

His  son  Cabl,  bom  at  Mannheim  in  1769,  was 
Shlso  a  good  violinist  and  composer.  After  having 
for  some  time  conducted  the  opera  at  Frankfort  he 
aueceeded  his  father  in  1800  as  conductor  at 
3iiinich,  and  died  there  in  1806.  His  composi- 
-feionB  are  numerous  but  of  no  importance,  lists 
of  the  works  of  both  father  and  son  are  given 
by  F^tis.  [P.  IX] 

CANNIdABI,  Doir  Pomfio,  a  composer  of 
the  Bomaa  school.    The  date  of  his  birth  seems 


to  be  miknown;  but  we  know  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed Maestro  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  1709, 
and  that  he  retained  that  post  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  Deo.  29,  1 744.  He  amassed  a 
large  musical  library,  and  bequeathed  it  to  the 
Baolica  in  the  service  of  which  his  manhood  had 
been  passed.  This  ooUection,  along  with  the 
other  contents  of  S.  Msria^  has  been  dispersed* 
and  much  of  it  has  probably  been  lost.  In  the 
Santini  library  there  were  various  pieces  by 
Canniciari : — Three  masses  for  4  and  one  for  5, 
six  for  8  and  four  for  x6  voices ;  four  motets 
for  4  and  ten  for  8  voices ;  two  Magnificats  for 
4  voices,  with  dgan  aooompaniment ;  and  an 
Ave  Maria  for  8  voices.  He  wrote  music  for 
two  and  for  four  choirs.  An  Ave  Maria  for  4 
voices  is  given  by  Proske,  'Musica  Divina,'  ii. 
No.  ID.  [E.  H.  P.] 

CANON.  This  is  the  strictest  and  most 
regular  species  of  imitation.  [See  Imitation.] 
It  is  practised  in  music  for  two,  three,  or  more 
parts.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
mvcur,  a  rule  or  standard.  A  canon,  therefore, 
is  a  composition  written  strictly  according  to 
rule.  The  principle  of  a  canon  is  that  one  voice 
begins  a  melody,  which  melody  is  imitated 
precisely,  note  for  note,  and  (generaUv)  interval 
for  intorval,  \xy  some  other  voice,  either  at  the 
same  or  a  dififorent  pitch,  beginning  a  few  beats 
Jater  and  thus  as  it  were  running  after  the 
leader.  For  this  reason  the  parts  have  been 
sometimes  respectively  called  '  Dux*  and  'Comes,' 
or  '  Anteoedens'  and  'Consequens.' 

The  following  is  a  simple  example  of  a  canon 
'two  in  one  at  the  octave,'  i.e.  tor  two  voices 
an  octave  apart^  and  both  singing  one  and  the 
same  melody. 
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By  means  of  a  coda  (or  tailpiece)  this  canon 
is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  But  many  canons 
lead  bg^k  to  the  beginning,  and  thus  become 
'circular'    or    'infinite.*     The   following    is    a 

rimen  of  this  kind,  which  is  '  two  in  one  at 
fifth  below,*  or  'canon  ad  hypodiapente* : — 
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Sometimes   two   or  more  canons  are  simul- 
taneously woven   into   one  composition.      The 
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following,  for  instance  (from  Traverses  Service, 
1 740),  would  be  called  a  canon  '  four  in  two." 
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Byrd^s  'Diliges  Dominum,*  for  8  roices,  oon- 
nsts  of  4  canons  all  sung  together,  each  Toice 
singing  the  melody  of  its  &lIow  reversed. 

Often  in  a  quartet  there  may  be  a  canon 
between  two  of  the  voices,  while  the  other  two 
are  free ;  or  three  voices  may  be  in  canon  and 
the  fourth  part  free.  We  would  quote  as  an 
example  the  admirable  Gloria  Patri  to  Gibbons*s 
'  Nunc  dimittis  *  in  F,  in  which  the  treble  and 
alto  are  in  canon  while  the  tenor  and  bass  are 
free.  Again,  thei-e  are  canons  by  inversion, 
diminution,  augmentation,  or  'per  recte  et 
retro,'  cancrizans,  &c.  [See  those  headings.] 
A  modem  one  of  great  ingenuity  by  Weber  exists 
to  the  words  '  Canons  zu  zwey  sind  nicht  drey  * 
(Jahns,  No.  90). 

The  old  writers  often  indicated  canons  by 
monograms,  symbols,  or  other  devices,  instead 
of  writing  them  out  in  full.  Indeed  they  went 
80  far  as  to  write  their  indications  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  a  hand,  or  other  shape,  with  enig- 
matical Latin  inscriptions  to  indicate  the  solu- 
tion. Such  pieces  were  called  *  enigmatical 
canons.'  As  compositions  of  this  nature  can  only 
be  regarded  in  tiie  light  of  ingenious  puzzles, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  music  that  a  clever 
riddle  does  to  poetry,  it  will  be  needless  to  give 
examples  here, — let  it  suffice  to  refer  to  those 
which  are  to  be  found  in  F^tis's  admirable 
'Traits  du  Contrepoint  et  de  la  Fugue,'  and  in 
Marpurg's  celebrated  work  on  the  same  subjects. 

The  great  masters  were  fond  of  the  relaxation 
of  these  plays  on  notes.  They  occur  often  in 
Beethoven's  letters,  and  the  well-known  Alle- 
gietto  Scherzando  of  his  8th  Symphony  origin- 


ated in  a  canon  to  be  sung  at  Maelzel's  table. 
Kochel's  Catalogue  of  Mozart's  works  contaiiu 
33  canons ;  that  of  Weber  by  Jahns,  8  ;  and  sa 
interesting  collection  will  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Spohr's  Autobiography.  In  Bachs 
'  30  Variations'  there  are  9. 

As  popular  examples  of  canons  may  be  named 
Byrd's  well-known  'Non  nobis  Domine,'  which 
is  a  canon  three  in  one,  in  the  fourth  and  eighUi 
below,  and  Tallis's  'Canon,'  which  is  a  hymn-tune 
(usually  adapted  to  Ken's  evening  hymn)  in 
which  the  treble  and  tenor  are  in  canon  while 
the  alto  and  baas  are  free.  The  lover  of  cathedral 
music  will  find  specimens  of  almost  every  variety 
of  canon  in  the  service  by  Purceil  in  Bb,  whidi 
is  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity  and  skill.  Other 
good  specimens  will  be  found  in  the  Collection 
of  his  Gloria  Patris,  published  by  V.  Novello  for 
the  Puroell  Club.  On  the  tablet  erected  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  memory 
of  Br.  Benjamin  Cooke,  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey  at  the  doee  of  the  last  oentuiy,  there  ii 
engraved  a  canon,  three  in  one,  by  aouhle  aug- 
mentation, which  is  one  of  the  best  extant  sped- 
mens  of  that  kind  of  composition.  Another,  by 
Andre,  4  in  one,  by  threefold  augmentation,  it 
given  in  Ouseley's  'Counterpoint,  Canon,  and 
Fugue,'  example  12. 

Canons  are  often  introduced  into  fugnes  as  the 
closest  species  of  'stretto'  [^see  Fuonx  and 
Stbbtto],  and  are  to  be  found  both  in  Tocal  and 
instrumental  compositions.  As  specinienB  of  the 
former  we  would  refer,  in  additioii  to  the 
references  given  above,  to  many  of  Handel's 
choruses,  especially  to  one  in  Judas  Maccabeus, 
'To  our  great  God,'  which  oontaina  a  canon 
by  inversion ;  also  to  Sebastian  Bach's  mag- 
nificent cantata  on  the  chorale  '  £in'  feito 
Burg.'  As  specimens  of  instrumental  canons  we 
would  refer  to  the  first  movement  of  Mozazi*! 
sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin  in  £  minor ;  cr 
to  the  minuet  of  Haydn's  symphony  in  the  same 
key. 

The  word  'canon'  is  also  applied,  aomewbat 
incorrectly,  to  a  species  of  vocal  compoeiiiea 
called  a  Hound.  And  thus  we  have  daete,  trios, 
and  quartets  '  a  canone,'  especially  in  the  works 
of  modem  Italian  composers,  whidi  are  not  really 
canons,  but  a  much  freer  and  less  scientific  kind 
of  music.  Good  examples  may  be  quoted  in  Bee- 
thoven's 'Mir  ist'  (Fidelio),  Cmrschmaiin's  *Ti 
prego,'  Cherubini's  *  Perfida  Clori,'  and  Rossinrs 
*  Mi  manca  la  voce.'  [F.  A.  G.  C] 

CANTATA.  The  idea  of  reviving  the  decla- 
mation of  tragedies  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients  led  to  the  invention  of  recitative*  which 
is  attributed  to  Caccxni  and  Giaoomo  Peri  about 
1600.  It  was  at  first  confined  to  the  opera^  but 
the  desire  to  adapt  it  to  music  for  the  oKftml^g 
soon  led  to  the  invention  of  the  Qantata^  which 
in  its  earliest  form  was  simply  a  musicaid  reei- 
tation  of  a  short  drama  or  story  i&  verse  by 
one  person,  without  action,  aooompaDied  in  the 
simplest  manner  by  a  single  instrument, 

^e  first  change  was  the  introduction  of  an  air, 
repeated  at  diffiwent  points  in  the  ooozae  of  tha 
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redted  nuratiTe ;  HhoB  producing  a  primitive 
kind  of  nmdo. 

Tbe  cantata  in  this  style  was  brought  to  great 
perfection  by  tbe  Italians  of  the  17th  oentury. 
The  oompoeer  who  produced  the  most  perfect  ex- 
unplM  was  Cariasimi ;  apparently  they  are  all 
for  a  single  voice,  or  at  most  for  two,  with  ao- 
oompaniment  of  a  single  instrument — ^lute,  oello, 
ckrecin,  ete.  Shortly  after  his  time  the  acoom- 
puiiment  took  a  moch  more  elaborate  form,  and 
the  violoncello  parts  to  some  of  Alessandro  Scar- 
hiff§  cantatas  were  so  difficult  that  it  was  con- 
ndered  the  mark  of  a  very  distinguished  artist 
to  be  able  to  play  them.  Oarisaimi  was  the  first 
to  adopt  this  form  of  composition  for  church  pur- 
poses. His  cantatas,  like  those  of  his  coutempo- 
nriei,  are  only  known  by  the  first  few  words,  so 
that  it  would  answer  no  purpose  to  quote  their 
names.  One  only  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
written  on  a  special  occasion — ^the  death  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  Among  his  contemporaries  the 
moit  &mous  cantata  composers  were  Lotti, 
Askoiga,  Bossi,  Maroello,  Gasparini,  and  Ales- 
nodio  Scarlatti,  whose  cantatas  were  extra- 
<ndinarily  numerous.  One  by  Cesti,  *0  cara 
liberta^*  is  said  to  have  been  espedaUy  famous. 
Spedmsns  by  most  of  these  composers  are  quoted 
in  Bomey^s  History,  and  a  collection  of  twenty-six 
\fj  GnKimi  was  published  in  London  at  the  end 
of  the  1 8th  oentury,  apparently  after  Bumey  had 
finidied  his  work.  IVenty-six  by  Marcello  for 
different  voices  with  accompaniment  of  different 
QutnnnentB  have  also  been  published,  and  a  great 
anmber  for  soprano  and  contralto  with  clavecin 
aeoooipamment. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  cantatas 
of  more  extended  form  and  various  movements 
^voe  written  by  Domenico  Scarlatti  and  by 
Petgotesi.  The  most  fiunous  was  the  'Orfeo 
sd  Snridice,'  which  the  latter  composed  in  his 
lut  iUness.  Handel  also  wrote  cantatas  after 
the  same  fiuhion,  for  single  voices,  both  with 
Moompaniments  of  strings  and  oboes,  and  with 
^IivoQgh  bass  for  clavier,  and  many  of  these 
kre  been  published.  But  they  are  not  well 
^nevn;  and  since  his  time  this  form  of  cantata 
Im  quite  fallen  into  disuse,  and  has  gradually 
Q^ttaged  into  the  concert-aria,  of  which  Mozart 
has  left  many  fine  examples,  and  of  which 
Beethoven's  *Ah,  perfidoT  and  Mendelssohn's 
'  Infidioe,'  are  well-known  instances.  The  name 
(^tata  is  given  to  a  composition  by  Mozart 
for  three  solo  voicee,  chorus  and  orchestra  in 
three  aaovements,  composed  in  or  about  1783 
(Kodid,  No.  439). 

The  Church-Ciiiitata  is  a  much  more  extended 
™d  of  composition,  and  of  these  Handel  also 
vote  some,  mostly  in  his  younger  davs,  and 
St  present  little  known  (see  Chrysander  s  Han- 
iH  i).  Tbe  greatest  and  most  valuable  ex- 
^>^  are  the  Kirchen-cantaten  of  Sebastian 
^Ach.  The  nombrr  which  he  wrote  is  quite 
•J^onishinx — »  hundred  have  been  published  by 
«e  Badi-GeseUschaft  alone,  up  to  1876,  and 
■Mve  than  as  many  more  remain  in  MS.  A  list 
<f  the  whole— 332  in  a]l-*will  be  found  in  Miss 


Kay-Shuttleworth's  sketch  of  his  life.  They  are 
for  four  voices  and  full  orchestra,  and  consist  of 
firom  4  to  7  movements — usually  an  opening 
chorus  founded  on  a  chorale-melody,  recitatives, 
airs,  and  duets,  and  winding  up  with  a  chorale, 
often  the  same  which  is  employed  in  the  opening, 
in  plain  four-part  harmony.  Many  of  these,  sudi 
as '  Christ  lag  inTodesbanden,'  or '  Ein'  feste  Burg,' 
are  marvels  of  contrapuntal  skill,  and  others,  su<^ 
as  *  Ich  hatte  viel  Bekummemiss,'  are  of  great 
beauty  and  dignilgr*  The  supposition  is  that 
they  were  intended  for  use  as  anthems  in  the 
Sunday  and  Feast-day  services.  Mendelssohn 
adopted  tbe  same  form  in  more  than  one  of  his 
early  works,  as  in  Op.  23,  No.  I,  and  Op.  39, 
No.  3,  which  are  written  on  chorales,  and  corre- 
spond closely  with  Bach's  cantatas,  though  not 
so  entitled. 

In  modem  times  the  word  Cantata  is  used  to 
supply  an  obvious  want.  The  idea  as  well  as 
the  use  of  'Cantate  di  Camera'  having  quite 
gone  out  of  fashion,  the  term  is  applied  to  choral 
works  of  some  dimensions — either  sacred  and  in 
the  manner  of  an  oratorio,  but  too  short  to  be 
dignified  with  that  title ;  or  secular,  as  a  lyric 
drama  or  story  adapted  to  music,  but  not  in- 
tended to  be  acted.  Specimens  of  the  former 
kind  are  very  numerous.  Of  the  latter  we  mav 
mention  Bennett's  'May  Queen*  and  Brahms s 
'Binaldo.'  [C.H.H.P.] 

CANTATE  DOMINO  is  the  name  by  which 
the  98th  Psalm  is  known  in  its  place  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  Magnificat  in  the  evening  service 
of  the  Anglican  church.  The  title  is  formed  of 
the  fijrst  words  of  the  Vulgate  version,  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  Anglican  Psalter.  The  1 7th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea  appointed  lessons 
and  psalms  to  be  read  alternately  ;  and  on  this 
principle  the  '  Cantate '  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
'responsory  psalm'  coming  between  the  lessons. 
It  has  no  history  attached  to  it  in  the  position  it 
now  occupies,  as  it  was  not  used  speciadly  in  the 
ancient  dmrch.  It  was  not  in  the  Prayer-Book 
of  Cranmer,  which  was  published  in  1549,  and 
consequently  does  not  appear  in  Marbeck's 
'  Book  of  Common  Praier  Noted,'  published  in 
1 550.  But  it  was  introduced  in  the  revision  of 
1553,  probably  to  obviate  the  recurrence  of  the 
Magnificat  when  that  canticle  happened  to  be  in 
the  second  lesson  of  the  day. 

It  appears  not  to  have  been  a  favourite  with 
musicians.  Indeed  the  Magnificat  is  in  every 
way  preferable,  as  regards  £>th  the  service  and 
the  opportunities  the  words  seem  to  offer  to  the 
composer.  *  Cantate  Services '  are  therefore  rare, 
and  in  the  most  famous  collections  of  our  church 
music  there  are  very  few  of  them.  In  Barnard 
there  is  not  one ;  in  Boyoe  only  three,  viz.  two 
by  Blow  and  one  by  PumU ;  and  in  Arnold  one 
by  Aldrich  and  one  by  King.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CANTICLE  b  the  name  now  generally  given 
to  certain  hynms  taken  from  the  Bible,  and  sung 
in  the  services  of  the  different  churches  of  Chris- 
tendom :  such  as  the  Benedictus,  the  Benedicite, 
the  Magnificat,  and  the  Nunc  Dimittis.    In  the 
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Prayer-Book  the  word  is  used  for  the  Benedioite 
only.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  can- 
ticfim,  the  term  applied  in  the  Vulgate  to  the 
Song  of  Moses,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  many  of  the 
psalms,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  Calendar  of  the  Prayer- 
Book  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  entitled  'The  Can- 
tides,*  but  in  common  parlance  the  above  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CANTO  (Lat.  Cantut;  Fr.  ChatU).  With  the 
Italians  this  word  has  a  great  variety  of  aooepta* 
tions  ;  e.g.  music,  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal ; 
the  motif,  subject  or  leading  idea,  of  a  musical 
composition ;  tiie  art  and  practice  of  singing ;  a 
section  of  a  poem,  etc.,  etc.  Canto  fermo  or 
cantus  fiimus  is  the  tune  or  melody  of  an  ancient 
hymn  on  which  a  motet  is  founded,  and  which 
remains  firm  to  its  original  shape  while  the  parts 
around  it  are  varying  with  the  counterpoint. 
Technically  canto  is  more  generally  understood 
to  represent  that  part  of  a  concerted  piece  to 
which  the  melody  is  assigned.  With  the  old 
masters  this  was,  as  a  rule,  the  Tenor;  with  the 
modem  it  is  almost  always  the  Soprano.  Thence 
canto  (voice  as  well  as  part)  has  become  syno- 
nymous with  soprano.    The  canto  def  is  the  C 

,  [J.H.] 


clef  on  the  first  line — 


CANTO  FERMO,  or  CANTUS  FIRMUS, 
the  plain  song — as  distinguished  from  Canto 
figurato,  the  florid  or  figured  song — is  the  simple 
unadorned  melody  of  the  ancient  hymns  and 
chants  of  the  church.  Such  tunes  are  often  em- 
ployed by  the  great  church  composers  of  the 
Roman  cnurch  as  the  basis  of  their  compositionB. 
Thus  in  Palestrina's  masses  '.Sterna  Christi 
munera,*  and  '  Assumpta  est  Mariai,*  each  move- 
ment begins  with  the  first  phrase  of  the  hymn. 
His  motet  *  Beatus  Laurentius*  is  still  more  com- 
pletely founded  on  the  canto  fermo,  since  the 
tune  is  sung  throughout  the  piece  in  the  first  tenor, 
while  the  other  four  parts  are  moving  in  counter- 
point above  and  below  it — a  counterpoint  more 
or  less  closely  modelled  on  the  tune.  In  such 
cases  the  time  is  usually  marked  in  the  score  as 
C.  F.  (canto  fermo).  Bach  treats  his  choral- 
melodies  in  the  same  way  (see  his  cantata  '  Ein* 
feste  Burg*;  his  organ  'Vorspiele'  on  'Kyrie'; 
'Christe';  'Kyrie';  on  'Allein  GJott';  •Dies 
sind  die  heiligen* ;  '  Vater  unser,*  etc.,  etc.),  and  in 
so  doing  styles  them  'canti  fermi.*  In  English  the 
term  ia  often  translated  by  '  Plain-chant.'      [G.] 

CANTORIS.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  singing  in  the  eervicee  of  the 
Christian  churches  is  its  antiphonal  character; 
that  is,  the  manner  in  which  the  singers  on  either 
side  of  the  church  answer  one  another  in  the 
chants  or  in  passages  of  the  music.  In  order  to 
distinguish  the  sides  from  one  another  in  English 
cathedrals  the  words  Decani  and  Cantoris  are 
used,  the  former  being  the  side  of  the  dean^s  stall 
on  the  south  or  right-hand  side  when  £Eunng  the 
altar,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  cantor  or  precentor 
on  the  north  or  left-hand  side.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CANZONA  (ItaL)    The  name  of  a  particular 
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variety  of  lyric  poetry  in  the  Italian  at^  and 
of  Proven^  origin,  which  closely  reaemUed  tlie 
madrigal.  Musically,  the  term  is  applied 
(i)  to  the  setting  to  music  of  the  words  of  • 
canzona^  whether  for  one  or  more  voices,  the  ooh 
difference  between  the  cansona  and  the  madzinl 
being  that  the  former  was  leaa  strict  in  ^e. 
(a)  The  name  waa  also  given  to  an  insfcrameaial 
piece  written  in  the  style  of  a  madrigal  An 
example  of  such  a  canzona^  by  Sebastian  Bach, 
may  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Griepea- 
kerVs  edition  of  his  organ  works.  (3)  It  ap^m 
to  have  been  used  as  an  equivalent  mr  sonatafiH* 
a  piece  of  several  movements ;  and  also  as  a  msHL 
of  time,  in  place  of  Allegro  (Broosard).      [E.P.] 

CANZONET  (in  Italian  Canzonetta)  originally 
meant  a  smaller  form  of  canzona.  Moriey  ia 
1597  published  '  Canzonets  or  little  short  soogs 
to  four  voices;  selected  out  of  the  best  aoi 
approved  Italian  authors.*  Afterwards  the  word 
was  used  for  vocal  soli  of  some  length  in  man 
than  one  movement ;  nowadays  it  is  applied  to 
short  songs,  generally  of  a  light  and  airy  cha- 
racter. Haydn  has  left  ua  some  admirable 
canzonets,  grave  and  gay;  for  example,  'She 
never  told  her  love,'  and  '  My  mother  bids  me 
bind  my  hair.'  [W.H.C.] 

CAPELLA  (Ital.  a  chapel).  Di  capeDa,  or 
k  capella^  mean  in  a  church-like  fiashion,  as  dih 
tinguished  from  Di  camera>,  or  Di  teatro,  in  the 
foshion  of  the  chamber  or  the  tlieatre.  [CfU- 
PBLLB.]  The  same  word  in  Grennan,  CapkuA 
means  the  private  band  of  a  conrt  or  churdi, 
or  even  a  oance-orcheetra^  and  Capellmxibtd 
the  conductor  of  the  same.    [Kapbllb.]       [G.] 

CAPORALE,  Andrea,  an  Italian  cello-player 
who  arrived  in  London  in  1735,  and  excited 
much  attention.  In  1740  he  joined  HandeTi 
opera-band,  and  died  in  London  in  or  aboat 
1756.  He  was  more  famous  for  tone  and  ex- 
pression than  for  execution.  [0.] 

CAPO  TASTO  (ItaL,  from  Capo,  head,  and 
tasto,  touch,  or  tie ;  Oerm*  Capotaster,  aome&nff 
Capo  S astro).  In  Italian  the  nut  of  a  lute  v 
guitar,  but  also  the  general  name  of  a  oantrivaoee 
for  shortening  the  vibratory  lengths  of  stringii 
thus  fonning  a  second  nut,  expressed  in  IVeseli 
by  'bazre,'  to  facilitate  change  of  key.  ^  1^ 
construction  of  a  capo  tasto  varies  according  to 
the  stringing  and  shape  of  tlie  neck  of  the 
instrument  it  is  to  be  applied  to,  but  it  may 
be  described  as  a  narrow  rail  of  hard  wood, 
metal,  or  ivoxy,  clothed  with  leather  or  doth, 
and  often  fastened  by  a  screw  upon  the  fr^t 
from  which  it  is  intended  to  mark  off  the  new 
length  of  the  strings.  There  are  other  but  |e* 
simple  ways  of  attaching  it.  The  tecbnieil 
advantage  of  using  a  capo  tasto  is  that  higher 
shifts  can  be  more  easily  obtained ;  andtheiueof 
open  strings,  upon  whidi  the  possibility  of  diosdi 
often  depends,  is  facilitated  in  a  higher  oompaa 
than  that  natural  to  the  instrument.  How  mnch 
transposition  may  be  fibcilitated  by  it  is  thse 
shown  byHerr  Max  Albert  in  Menders  I>xieoB. 
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Take  a  guitar  the  stringB  of  whicli  are  timed  in 
nal  notes 
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the  baria  of  gharp  keys :  with  a  capo  taato  on 
the  fint  eemitone  fret  we  have 
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the  basis  of  flat  keys,  the  fingering  remaining 
(he  lame.  With  bow  ioBtruments  the  capo  tasto 
is  no  longer  used,  bat  it  was  formerly  with  those 
having  frets  as  the  viol  da  gamba.  The  use 
of  the  thomb  as  a  bridge  to  the  violoncello 
Mfves  as  a  capo  tasto,  as  also*,  in  principle,  the 
pedal  action  of  the  haip.  [A.  J.  H.] 

CAPRIOCIETTO  (Ital.,  dimin.  of  eapHedo), 
A  CiFBicao,  on  a  small  scale,  and  of  no  great 
de?el<^ment.  [fi-PJ 

CAPRIOCIO  atal.;  Fr.  caprice),  (i)  This 
nme  was  originally  (pyen,  according  to  Mar- 
P^}  to  pieces  written  for  the  harpsichord 
IB  a  frgaed  style,  though  not  strict  fugues.  It 
was  alao  sometinies  applied  to  actual  fugues, 
when  written  upon  a  hvely  subject;  and  the 
composition  waa  consequently  for  the  most  part 
in  quick  notes.  Examples  of  this  kind  of  ca- 
priodo  can  be  found  in  HandeFs  *  Third  set  of 
I'eaRms  for  the  Harpsichord*  (German  Handel 
Sodety^B  edition,  part  2),  and  in  the  second  of 
Bach's  'Six  Partitas.'  Bach  also  uses  the  word 
ai  synonymous  with  'fiuitasia,'  i.e.  a  piece  in  a 
free  fiffm,  in  his  '  Capricoio  on  the  departure  of 
a  belored  brother.'  (a)  In  the  middle  of  the 
last  oentuiT  the  term  was  M>plied  to  exercises 
ftr  stringed  instruments,  such  aa  would  now  be 
called  '  ^udes,'  in  which  one  definite  figure  was 
carried  through  the  composition.  (3)  In  the  pre- 
■eot  day  the  word  Gafbiob  is  usually  employed, 
and  the  name  is  applied  to  a  piece  of  music  oon- 
■tnicted  either  on  original  subjects,  and  fre- 
quently in  a  modified  sonata-  or  rondo-form  (as 
in  Mendelssohn's  'Three  Caprices,'  op.  33,  or 
Stcnidale  Bennett's  Caprice  in  £),  or  to  a  bril- 
^t  transcription  of  one  or  more  subjects  by 
other  composers.  As  an  example  of  the  latter 
kind  may  be  named  Heller's  'Caprice  brillant 
cor  la  Truite  de  Schubert'  Although,  as  abeady 
mentioned,  the  sonata-  or  rondo-form  is  fi^uently 
adopted  for  the  caprice,  there  is,  as  implied  by  the 
name,  no  limitation  in  this  respect,  the  composer 
bemg  at  liberty  to  follow  his  inclinations.    [£.  P.] 

CAPULETTI  ED  I  MONTEOCHI,  I,  an 
Italian  opera  in  3  acts,  taken  from  Bomeo  and 
Johet;  ubrstto  by  Bomani,  music  by  BelUni, 
prodnced  at  Yenioe  March  I  a,  1830,  at  Paris 
Jan.  10,  1833,  and  in  London  at  the  King*s 
Theatre  July  ao,  1833.  A  fourth  act  was  added 
by  Vaccai.  uid  is  usually  performed.  [G.] 

CABACCIO,  Giovanni,  was  bom  at  Bergamo 
about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.    He  was 


at  first  a  singer  in  the  private  choir  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria.  Having  quitted  this  service 
he  spent  some  years  at  Bome  and  at  Yenioe,  and 
then  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  was 
appointed  Maestro  at  the  cathedral.  He  held 
this  poet  for  twenty-three  years,  when  he  mi- 
grated to  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Bome,  re- 
maining there  until  his  death  in  i6a6.  He  was 
one  of  those  fourteen  composers  of  different 
nations  who  showed  their  appreciation  of  Palea- 
trina's  genius  by  dedicating  to  him  a  volume  of 
Psalms  to  which  each  had  contributed.  [Palbs- 
TBiNA.]  His  published  works  are : — Magnificat 
omnitonum,  parsi;  Yenioe  1581.  Magnificat 
omnitonum,  pars  a ;  Yenice  158a.  Madrigali  a 
5  voci,  lib.  I ;  Yenioe  1583.  Musica  a  5  vod 
da  sonare ;  id.  1585.  Dialogo  k  7  voci  nel,  lib.  i, 
di  Madrigali  di  Claudio  &  Correggio;  Milan 
1588.  Madrigali  a  5  voci,  lib.  a ;  Venice  1589. 
&dmi  di  compieta  con  le  antifone  della  Yergine, 
ed  otto  falsi  bordoni  a  5  voci;  Yenice  1591. 
Salmi  a  cinque  per  tutti  i  vesperi  dell*  anno,  oon 
alcuni  hymni,  mottetti,  e  frJsi  bordoni  accom- 
modati  ancora  a  voci  di  donne;  Yenioe  1593. 
Madrigali  a  5  vod,  lib.  4;  Yenice  1594.  Sauni 
a  cinque;  Yenice  I594>  MadrigiJ^  a  5  voci, 
lib.  5 ;  Yenice  1597.  Canzoni  francesd  a  quatr 
tro;  Yenice  1597.  Canzonette  a  tre;  Yenioe 
1598.  Madrigali  a  5  voci,  lib.  6;  Yenice  1599. 
Messe  per  i  defonti  a  quattro  e  cinque,  oon  mo- 
tetti;  Milani6ii. 

Bergameno  has  inserted  some  of  Caraccio's 
work  in  his  '  Parnassus  musicus  Ferdinandseus,' 
a -5  vocum;  Yenice  161 5.  [E.H.P.] 

GABADOBI- ALLAN,  Mabia  Catebina 
BosALBiNA,  rUe  de  Munck,  was  bom  in  1800  in 
the  Casa  Palatina  at  Milan.  Her  father,  the 
Baron  de  Munck,  was  an  Alsafiian,  and  had  been 
a  colonel  in  the  French  army.  Mile.  Munck's 
musical  education  was  completed  entirely  by  her 
mother,  without  assistance.  Her  father's  death 
obliged  her  to  avail  herself  of  her  gifts  in  order 
to  support  herself.  Having  attempted  the  stage 
in  the  course  of  a  tour  through  France  and  part 
of  Germany,  she  took  her  mother's  family  name 
of  Garadori,  and  accepted  an  engagement  in 
London  in  iSaa.  She  made  her  d^but  on  Jan. 
13  at  the  King's  Theatre  as  Gherubino.  'It 
may  be  observed,'  says  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe, 
*aB  an  odd  coincidence  that  Pasta,  Yestris,  and 
Garadori  all  have  acted  the  Page  in  Le  Nozze 
di  Figaro,  and  none  more  successfully  than  the 
last,  who  by  acddent,  not  choice,  made  her  d^but 
in  that  part ;  and  it  proved  fortunate  for  her,  as 
her  charming  manner  of  performing  it  laid  the 
foundation  of  her  subsequent  favour.'  She  sang 
afterwards  in  'La  Glemenza  di  'nto,'  'Elisa  e 
Claudio,'  and  'Gorradino,'  as  prima  donna;  and 
in  1834,  as  seconda  donna,  in  '  II  Fanatico,'  with 
Gatalani.  She  continued  engaged  through  1833 
and  34 ;  and  in  the  latter  year  took  her  benefit 
in '  Don  Giovanni.'  In  35  she  sang  the  second 
part  in  'L'Adelina'  of  Generali,  with  Mad. 
Bonzi  de  Begnis  as  prima  donna,  showing 
thereby  her  great  good  nature.  The  same  year, 
she  played  Fatima  in  Bossini's  '  Pietro  reremita,* 
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and  cfaoBe  '  Cos!  &&  tatte*  for  her  benefit ;  juid 
at  Velluti's  d^ut  in  '  H  crociato,*  Mme.  Caradori  i 
■ang  the  first  woman's  part,  distiiiguishing  herself 
particularly  in  the  duet  'H  tenero  affstto'  with 
the  musioo.  In  1826,  though  still  belonging  to 
the  company,  she  was  removed  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  Bonini,  who  was  better  suited 
as  a  foil  for  Velluti ;  and  Caradori,  when  she 
re-appeared  in  'La  Donna  del  Lago/  was  re- 
ceived with  joy  by  the  public.  She  sang  also 
in  the  '  Barbiere  *  and  in  '  Borneo  e  Giulietta ; ' 
and  took  her  benefit  in  'Le  Nozze/  as  Susanna. 

Pasta  having  returned  to  London,  and  chosen 
Mayer  s  *  Medea'  for  her  benefit,  Caradori  acted 
and  sang  most  charmingly  the  tfflider  and  gentle 
part  of  Creusa.  There  is  a  good  portrait  of  her 
in  this  character  by  J.  Hayter,  lithographed  by 
Hulhnandel.  Her  voice,  though  not  very  power- 
ful, was  exceedingly  sweet  and  flexible,  and  her 
style  almost  faultless.  She  had  much  knowledge 
of  music,  and  sang  with  great  delicacy  and  ex> 
pression.  In  a  room  she  was  perfect.  Her 
appearance  was  interesting,  her  countenance 
very  agreeable,  and  her  manner  modest  and 
unassuming  :  she  always  pleased,  though  she 
never  astonished,  her  audience.  Her  saboy  rose 
gradually  from  £300  in  182a  to  £iaoo  in  27. 
In  34,  happening  to  be  again  in  England,  she 
carried  on  tne  operas  with  tolerable  success  until 
the  arrival  of  the  expected  prima  donna^  Giulia 
Grisi.  But  it  was  in  concerts  that  she  now 
achieved  her  greatest  success,  and  first  of  all  in 
the  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  this  same 
year,  in  which  she  sang  with  her  usual  excellence, 
and  was  well  heard,  though  it  had  been  feared 
that  her  voice  was  not  powerful  enough  for  so  laige 
a  space.  Her  '  With  verdure  clad  appeared  to 
Lora  Mount-Edgcumbe  to  be  '  decidecuy  the  best 
solo  perfonnance  of  the  whole  concert.'  She 
took  part  also  in  the  performance  of  the  'Mount 
of  Olives,' '  in  which  it  need  not  be  said  she  sang 
well,'  and  gave  equally  well  'Rejoice  greatly,' 
which,  though  a  brilliant  song,  did  not  show 
her  to  the  best  advantage.  During  the  carnival 
of  1830  she  sang  with  success  at  Venice,  but 
after  1835  ^®  remained  in  England,  singing  at 
festivals  and  concerts.  She  sang  the  soprano 
part  in  'Elijah'  at  Birmingham,  Aug.  26,  1846, 
when  Mendelssohn's  judgment  of  her  performance 
was  not  80  favourable  as  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe's 
^Letters,  Aug.  31).  She  died  on  Sun£ky,  Oct. 
15,  1865.  [J.M.] 

CABAFA,  MiCfHELE,  bom  at  Naples  Nov.  28, 
1785  ;  studied  under  Fazzi,  Fenaroh,  and  Buggi, 
and  in  Paris  under  Cherubim.  His  first  opera 
was  '  n  Fantasma.'  So  little  however  did  Carafa 
feel  his  vocation  that  he  entered  the  army,  and 
became  an  officer  in  the  bodyguard  of  Murat, 
then  king  of  Naples.  Like  Henri  Beyle  (Sten- 
dhal) he  made  the  campaign  of  Bussia  in  181 2, 
and  was  decorated  by  Napoleon.  After  the  Em- 
peror's fall  he  left  the  army  and  embraced  music 
as  his  profession.  His  first  opera,  'H  vascello 
di  occidente,'  was  produced  at  Naples  in  1814, 
and  was  followed  by  a  large  number  of  others. 
'Gabriele*  (1818),    'Ifigenia,'   'Berenice,'  etc.. 


etc.,  were  produced  in  Italy,  but  he  was  equally 
successful  in  Vienna  and  in  Paris.  In  the  lat- 
ter city  he  made  his  d^but  with  '  Le  Solitaire,' 
Aug.  17,  1822,  which  long  reuiained  existtae- 
dinarily  popular.  In  27  he  took  up  his  read* 
enoe  in  Paris,  and  brought  out  'La  Tioletta,' 
'  La  fiancee  de  Lammermoor,'  *  Masaniello'  (Dec 
27,  1827,  evidentlv  written  in  competition  with 
Auber's  'Muette,  Feb.  29,  1828),  *La  priaoa 
d'Edimbourg,'  etc.  These  operas,  and  many 
others,  were  very  popular,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  counter  attiactionB  of  Auber  and  Bos- 
sini.  This  they  owe  more  to  an  easy  flow  of 
melody  and  natural  unaffected  instrumentation 
than  to  any  original  character,  and  in  ooaie- 
quenoe  they  have  now  fallen  into  oblivion.  Ai 
a  composer  for  the  pianoforte  Cara&  was  almoit 
equally  the  &shion,  and  at  Cherubini's  instanoe 
he  was  made  Professor  of  Composition  in  the 
Conservatoire  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Paris, 
a  post  which  he  was  still  filling  in  1876.  Id 
1837  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad^nie 
des  beaux  arts. 

The  'Dictionnairelyrique'  of  M.  FeUx  Clement 
mentions  no  less  than  35  of  his  operas.  [G.] 

CABDARELLI,  Sionoba,  a  singer  who  per 
formed  the  part  of  Marina  in  Sacchini's  'L'lada 
d'amore'  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  1776.  [J.  M.] 

CARDON,  Louis,  a  harpist  of  great  repute, 
of  Italian  parentage,  but  bom  in  Paris  1747. 
On  the  outbreak  of  tne  Revolution  he  migrated 
to  Russia,  where  he  died  in  1805.  His  *  Art  de 
jouer  la  harpe'  was  for  long  esteemed.  Hii 
brother  Pierre,  bom  1751  in  Paria^  was  a  sii^ 
and  ceUo  player.  [M.C.C.] 

CARDOSO,  Makubl,  a  Spanish  priest,  bora 
at  Fronteira  1569;  ent^i^d  the  Carmelite  aider 
at  Lisbon  1588,  and  became  its  sub-prior  and 
chapel-master,  and  a  great  favourite  of  King 
Jolm  rV.  His  works  are  exduaively  ibr  the 
church.  Several  are  said  to  have  been  pub- 
lished, but  only  one  is  quoted,  'lavro  .  . .  na  Se- 
mana  Santa,'  Lisbon  1648.  Two  motets  are 
given  by  Proske  in  the  'Musica  Divina,'  ii> 
Nos.  5  and  33.  [M.C.C.] 

CARESANA,  Cbistofobo,  an  Italian  mua- 
cian  of  note,  bom  at  Tarentum  1 655,  and  settled 
in  Naples  in  1680.  He  published  motets,  hymi^ 
and  duetti  da  camersi,  and  left  many  MSS.  in 
the  library  at  Naples.  But  his  most  famooi 
work  is  his  'Solfeggi'  (Naples,  1680),  of  whidi 
Choron  published  a  new  edition  for  use  in  the 
Conservatoire.  [M.C.C.] 

CARESTINI,  GIOVAITNI,  one  of  the  greate* 
of  Italian  singers,  was  bom  at  Monte  fuatrano^ 
Ancona,  about  1 705.  At  the  age  of  1 2  he  went 
to  Milan,  where  he  gained  the  protection  of  the 
Cusani  fiunilv,  in  gratitude  to  whom  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Cusanino.  His  voice,  al  fint  a 
powerful  clear  soprano,  afterwards  changed  to 
the  fullest,  finest,  and  deepest  contralto  erer, 
perhaps,  heard.  His  first  appearance  wis  at 
Rome  1 721,  in  the  female  part  of  Costansa  in 
Buononcim's  'Griselda.'  In  1723  he  sang  at 
Prague,  at  the  coronation  of  Chariea  YI  as  King 
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of  Bohemia.     The  following  year  he  was  at 

Maatna.  and  in  1735  sang  for  the  first  time  at 

Venice  in  the  '  Seleuoo'  of  Zuocari,  and  in  1726 

with  Farinelli  and  Paita.    In  1728  and  30  he 

Tinted  Romei  singing  in  Vinci's  'Alessandro 

neU'  Indie'  and    'Artasene.'      Owen    Swiny, 

liappening  to  he  in  Italy  with  Lord  Boyne  and 

Mr.Walpdle,  wrote  to  Colman  from  Bolosna>  on 

July  13, 1730,  mentioning  letters  which  he  had 

noeired  from  Handel,  and  goes  on  to  say:   'I 

find  that  Senesino  or  Garestini  are  desired  at 

1200  guineas  each,  if  they  are  to  he  had.    I  am 

rare  that  Garestini  is  engaged  at  Milan,  and  has 

t-n  «,  for  m»j  m«X^-    Seniino  ,» 

ogaged  for  London  on  this  oocasion ;  hut  three 

yesn  later  Handel  was  more  fortmiate,  and 

Guestini  made  his  d^but  here  on  Dec.  4,  1733, 

m  *CajnB  FafaiiciTis,'  a  pasticdo ;  and  his  ma^- 

fioent  Toioe  and  style  enabled  Handel  to  with- 

itand  the  opposition,  headed  by  Farinelli,  at  the 

other  house.    In  34  he  sang  in  'Ariadne,' '  Pastor 

lUo,' '  Pamasso  in  FestV^'  Otho,'  <  Terpsichore,' 

'Deborah,'  and  '  Athaliah' ;  and  the  next  season 

in  'Ariodante*  and  'Aldna.'     In  the  cast  of 

ilie  Utter  his  name  is  spelt  Carestino,  as  it  is  also 

by  Cohnan.     In  '  Alcma'  oocurs  the  beautiful 

MDg  *  Verdi  prati/  which  he  sent  back  to  the 

OGotposer  as  not  suited  to  him.    Handel  on  this 

became  furious,  ran  to  the  house  of  the  singer, 

and  addressed  to  him  the  following  harangue : 

'You  tog  I  don't  I  know  potter  as  vourseluf  vaat 

ei  pest  for  you  to  sing  t    If  yon  vill  not  sing  all 

de  nog  vaat  I  give  you,  I  will  not  pay  you  ein 

■tirer '  (Bumey).    In  1 735  OaresUni  left  England 

Car  Venice,  and  for  twenty  yean  after  continued 

to  enjoy  the  highest  reputation  on  the  continent, 

BQging  at  Berlm  in  1750,  54,  and  55.    In  55  he 

vas  engaged  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained 

tOl  58,  wh^i  he  quitted  the  stage,  to  retire  to 

hb  native  oountry  and  enjoy  a   well -earned 

icpoM.    Shortly  after,  he  died.     He  was  held 

b  the  highest  esteem  by  Handel,  Hasse,  and 

<)^her  oomposera,  in  whose  works  he  had  sung. 

Quaotz  says :  '  he  had  one  of  the  strongest  and 

BMst  beautiful  contralto  voices,  which  extended 

from  D  (in  the  F  def )  to  6  above  the  treble 

def.    He  was  also  extremely  perfect  in  passages 

vhich  he  executed  with  the  chest-voice,  according 

to  the  principles  of  the  school  of  Bemaochi,  and 

after  the  manner  of  FwinelU :  in  his  ornaments 

he  was  bold  and  felicitous.    He  was  idso  a  very 

(Dod  actor ;  and  his  person  was  tall,  handsome, 

sod  oonmianding.     There  is  a  good  mezzotint 

of  him  by  J.  Faber,  engraved  in  1735  from  a 

pcture  by  George  Knapton,  of  which  a  fine 

wpnasion  is  now  rare.  [J.  M.] 

CABEY,  Herbt,  a  reputed  natural  son  of 

George  Savile,  Marquis  of  Hali&x,  was  a  Dopular 

^omposeranddramAtistinthefirsthalf  of  the  i8th 

^antmy.    His  first  musio-master  was  a  Qerman 

MUDed  Olaus  Westeinson  Linnert,  and  he  subse- 

iwntly  zeoaved  instruction  from  Boseingrave 

and  Geminiani.     Aithough  possessed  of  ready 

iBTention  as  a  melodist,  yet,  his  acquaintance 

^ith  the  science  of  his  art  being  but  limited, 

m  had  to  gain  a  subsistence  chiefly  by  teach- 
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ing.  In  1 715  he  wrote  and  composed  the  muaio 
for  the  farce  of  '  The  Contrivances ;  or.  More 
Ways  than  One,'  which  was  produced  at  Druiy 
Lane  Theatre  on  August  9  m  that  year  with 
much  success.  The  character  of  Arethusa  in 
this  piece  was  long  the  probationarjr  part  for 
female  singers  before  they  ventured  on  parts 
of  more  importance.  His  next  production  was 
a  £Etroe  called  '  Hanging  and  Marriage ;  or,  The 
Dead  Man's  Wedcungy'  perfonned  March  15, 
172a,  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre.  In  38 
he  set  to  music  the  songs  in  Vanbrugh  and 
Gibber's  comedy  'The  Provoked  Husband.'  He 
next  wrote  the  operas  of  'Amelia'  (the  music 
by  Lampe),  which  was  performed  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  in  the  summer  of  173a,  and 
'Teraminta,'  which  was  set  to  music  by  John 
Christopher  Smith  and  produced  at  Lmooln's 
Inn  Fields  Theatre  on  Nov.  ao,  173a.  Each 
of  these  pieces  was  described  as  'a  New  English 
Opera  after  the  Italian  manner.'  On  Dec.  a, 
33,  Carey  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
a  ballad  opera  called  'Betty;  or.  The  Country 
Bumpkins,  which  met  with  a  cold  reception.  In 
33  he  wrote  and  composed  a  musiod  enter- 
tainment called  'CephaluB  and  Procris,'  which 
was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  with  a 
pantomime  interlude  entitled  *  Harlequin  Volgi.' 
On  Feb.  a  a,  1734,  he  produced  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  'The  most  Tragical  Tn^y  that  ever 
was  Tragedized  by  any  Company  of  Tragedians, 
called,  Chrononhotonthologos  ;  a  highly  humorous 
burlesque  of  the  bombast  and  fustian  prevalent 
among  some  of  the  dramatists  of  the  day,  and 
especially  of  their  partiality  for  tautologous  ex- 
pressions. This  he  also  described  as  his  *  Tragedy 
of  half  an  act.'  In  173  5  he  produced  a  beJlad- 
opera  entitled  'A  Wonder;  or,  the  Honest 
Yorkshireman,'  performed  by  the  Covent  Garden 
company  at  linooln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre  for  one 
night  only,  Julv  ii,  1735,  but  which,  when 
transferred  to  the  Haymarket  and  Goodman's 
Fields  Theatres  later  in  the  same  year  under  its 
second  title,  met  with  such  success  that  it  was 
soon  adopted  at  the  other  theatres  and  long 
remained  a  stock  piece.  On  Oct.  26,  1737, 
Carey's  burlesque-opera '  The  Dragon  of  Wantley/ 
a  satire  on  the  Italian  opera  of  the  day,  the 
music  by  Lampe,  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  with  such  signal  success  that  it  ran  67 
nights  during  the  season.  In  the  next  year  the 
author  and  composer  joined  in  the  production  of 
a  sequel  entitled  '  Margery ;  or,  A  Worse  Plague 
than  the  Dragon'  (a  title  afterwards  changed  to 
'  The  Dragoness'),  which  was  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  l%eatre  on  Dec.  9,  1738.  Although  by 
no  means  deficient  in  merit,  its  success  was  but 
partial.  In  39,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  Carev  wrote  and  composed  a  mu- 
aical  interlude  called  'Nancy;  or.  The  Parting 
Lovers,*  which  was  brought  out  at  Druiy  Lane 
Theatre  and  was  remarkably  suocessful.  It  was 
revived  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  with  alter- 
ations in  1755  (on  the  prospect  of  a  war)  under 
the  name  of  'llie  Press  Gang ;  or.  Love  in  Low 
Life,'  and  frequently  brought  forward  on  similar 
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oooadonB  under  the  title  of  'Tnie  Blue.*  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  Ufe  Carey  collected  his  principal 
dramatio  pieces  and  published  them  in  1743  by 
subscription  in  a  quarto  Tolume. 

In  1720  Carey  published  a  small  volume  of 
his  poems.    This  he  afterwards  enlarged  and 

Subhshed  by  subscription  in  ao,  with  the  ad- 
ition  of  a  poem  called  *Namby  Pamby  *  (a  good- 
humoured  satire  on  a  poem  written  by  Ambrose 
Phillips  on  the  in&nt  daughter  of  Lord  Carteret), 
which  received  the  oommendations  of  Pope. 

The  songs  and  cantatas  written  and  composed 
by  Carey  were  very  numerous.  In  173a  he  pub- 
lished 'Six  Cantatas/  and  in  1739-40,  under  the 
title  of  '  The  Musical  Century,  in  One  hundred 
English  Ballads  on  Tarious  subjects  and  occasions, 
adapted  to  several  characters  and  incidents  in 
Human  Life,  and  calculated  for  innocent  conver- 
sation, mirth  and  instruction,*  issued  two  folio 
volumes  of  songs  written  and  composed  by  him- 
self, to  the  furst  of  which  his  portrait  is  prefixed.  | 
A  second  edition  appeared  in  1 740,  and  a  third  in  ' 
43.  Of  all  his  compositions,  the  most  popular, 
and  that  which  will  transmit  his  name  to  pos- 
terity, b  his  ballad  of  'Sally  in  our  Alley,'  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  original  melodies  that  ever 
emanated  from  the  brain  of  a  musician.  The 
author's  account  of  its  origin  is  as  follows : — 'A 
shoemaker's  prentice,  making  holiday  with  his 
sweetheart  treated  her  with  a  sight  of  Bedlam, 
the  puppet  shows,  the  flying  chairs,  and  all  the 
elegancies  of  Moorfields,  firom  whence  proceeding 
to  the  Farthing  Pye  House  he  gave  her  a  col- 
lation of  buns,  cheese-cakes,  ganmion  of  bacon, 
stuffed  beef  and  bottled  ale,  through  all  which 
scenes  the  author  dodged  them.  Charmed  with 
the  simplicity  of  their  courtship,  he  drew  from 
what  he  had  witnessed  this  little  sketch  of  nature.' 
He  adds,  with  pardonable  pride,  that  Addison 
had  more  than  once  expressed  his  approbation  of 
his  production. 

Carey  died  at  his  house  in  Great  Warner  Street, 
Clerkenwell,  on  Oct.  4,  1743.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally said  that '  he  put  a  period  to  a  Ufe  which 
had  been  led  without  reproach,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty,  by  suicide/  and  the  impulse  to  the 
act  has  been  variously  assigned  to  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  domestic  unhappiness,  and  the 
malevolence  of  some  of  his  fellow  professors. 
But  the  manner  of  his  death  seems  doubtful. 
In  the  Daily  Post  of  Oct.  5. 1743,  we  read  '  Yes- 
terday morning  Mr.  H.  Carey,  well  known  to  the 
musical  world  for  his  droll  compositions,  got  out 
of  bed  from  his  wife  in  perfect  health  and  was 
soon  after  found  dead.  He  has  left  six  children 
behind  him.'  An  advertisement  in  the  same 
newspaper  on  Nov.  17,  43,  announces  a  per- 
formance on  that  evening  at  Covent  Gaiden 
Theatre  '  For  the  Benefit  of  the  Widow  and  Four 
small  Children  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Carey,'  in 
which  the  widow  describes  herself  as  'left  en- 
tirely destitute  of  any  provision.'  His  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  probably  much  over- 
stated. Sir  John  Hawkins  thus  estimates  Carey's 
abilities  : — '  As  a  musician  Carey  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  of  the  lowest  rank ;  and  as 
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a  poet  the  last  of  that  class  of  which  DTJrfej 
was  the  firrt,  with  this  difference,  that  in  all  the 
songs  and  poems  written  by  him  on  wine,  love 
and  such  kind  of  subjects,  he  seems  to  have 
manifested  an  inviolable  regard  ix  decency  and 
good  manners.* 

Carey's  posthumous  son,  George  Savile  Carey, 
inherited  much  of  his  fstther's  talent.  He  became 
an  actor,  but  not  succeeding  he  contrived  by 
giving  entertainments  of  singing,  reoitatian,  and 
imitations,  to  earn  a  precarious  living  for  about 
forty  years.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
claimed  for  his  &ther  the  composition  of  *  God 
save  the  King,*  and  the  daim  ooeopied  much 
attention  for  some  time.  Indeed  it  is  still  as 
hotly  debated  as  ever,  and  will  probably  never 
be  satisCsctorily  decided.  G.  S.  Carey's  daughter, 
Anne,  was  the  mother  of  Edmund  Kean,  the 
tragedian.  [W.H.H.] 

CAKILLON  is  the  name  given  to  a  set  <rf 
bells  so  hung  and  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  played  upon,  either  by  manual  action  or 
by  machinery,  as  a  musical  instrument,  i.e.  so 
as  to  give  out  a  regularly  composed  melody  in 
correct  and  unvarying  time  and  rhythm,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  wild  and  iir^^olju*  music 
produced  by  change-ringing  on  a  peal  of  bells 
hung  to  swing  in  the  more  usual  manner. 
[Bells.]  A  much  larger  number  of  bells  are 
required  to  make  a  good  carillon  than  are  ever 
hung  for  an  ordinary  peal,  which  latter,  owing 
to  the  difficulties  of  ringing  and  the  space  rs- 
quired  for  the  bells  to  swing  in,  can  scaroelv 
exceed  ten  or  at  most  twelve  bells  with  ad- 
vantage, whereas  a  carillon  peal  not  infirequently 
includes  as  many  as  forty  or  more  bells,  the 
adequate  performance  of  set  tunes  requiring  not 
only  a  more  extended  range  but  the  presence  of 
the  chromatic  intervals  of  the  scale,  instead  of 
the  simple  diatonic  scale  of  the  ordinary  peal 
The  most  radical  distinction  in  the  metiuMi  of 
hanging  and  sounding  a  carillon  as  compared 
with  a  peal  is  that  while  in  the  latter  the  bells 
are  slung  to  a  wheel  and  axle,  and  are  sounded 
by  the  stroke  of  the  clapper  inside  on  being 
swung  round,  in  the  carillon  the  bells  are  abso- 
lutely fixed  on  the  frame,  and  are  struck  by  a 
hammer  on  the  outside.  It  is  owing  to  this 
stationary  position  of  the  bell  that  so  large  a 
number  of  bells  can  be  safely  hung  in  a  tower 
which  would  not  accommodate  half  the  number 
of  swinging  bells;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
precise  moment  of  the  stroke  is  much  more 
under  the  control  of  the  ringer  when  he  hsjB 
only  to  regulate  the  striking  of  the  hammdr 
than  when  he  has  to  bring  about  this  by  causing 
the  bell  to  swing :  and  it  need  hardly  be 
mentioned  that  the  system  of  striking  on  the 
outside  of  the  bell  is  always  employed  when 
the  latter  is  made  use  of  for  striking  the  houTB 
upon  in  connection  with  a  dock.  In  fact,  the 
carillon  system,  when  sounded  mechanically  (as 
in  a  majority  of  cases  it  is),  may  be  regarded  as 
an  extension  and  multiplication  of  the  stroke  of 
!  the  clock,  with  which  it  is  generally  connected, 
'  rather  than  as  allied  to  bell-ringing  properly 
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■o-called.  Oocadonaliy,  however,  the  ringing- 
beUf  ue  also  tued  as  part  of  the  oariUon,  an 
appantas  being  fitted  up  in  the  ringing  chamber 
whereby  the  carillon  and  dock  hammers  can  be 
■moltaneoosly  pulled  off  the  bells  before  oom- 
mencing  the  ringing  of  the  peal. 

The  system  cl  playing  tunes  on  small  bells, 
hung  in  a  graduated  at&r  and  struck  by  hand, 
is  beUered  to  be  of  some  antiquity,  as  indicated 
by  oooasional  illustrations  of  some  such  system 
in  medisval  manuscripts;  and  it  seems  prob- 
able enough  that  so  obvious  a  means  of  music- 
making  in  a  simple  form  may  be  even  older  than 
any  nwh  records  imply.  But  we  first  meet  with 
oanlkm  music  in  its  greater  form  in  the  15th 
century,  when  the  steeples  of  the  churches  and 
h6te]»de-Tille  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  North 
Gennany  made  the  country  resound  with  the 
bell- music  for  which  Belgium  especially  was 
famed  during  that  and  the  three  succeeding  cen- 
turies. The  Van  den  Gheyn  family,  of  whom 
the  most  notable  member,  Mathiiui  van  den 
Gheyn,  was  bom  in  1721,  were  pre-eminent 
among  the  Belgian  makers  of  carillons ;  Mathias 
himself  having  been  also  an  organ-player  and 
carillon -player.  The  family  were  of  Mechlin, 
but  migrated  to  Louvain,  where  the  traditions 
of  their  manufacture  are  kept  up  by  the  firm  of 
Aerschodt.  Among  the  most  celebrated  and 
htfgest  carillon-peals  of  the  continent  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Antwerp  (40  bells),  Bruges 
(48  bells),  Malinee  (44  bells).  Ghent  (48  bells), 
de  Toumai  (4a  bells),  de  Boulers  (39  bells), 
Louvain  ^  (35  bells),  etc.  It  is  worth  remark  that 
this  bell-music  has  had  its  special  development 
in  fiat  countries^  where  its  loud  and  travelling 
ioonda  are  heard  with  far  more  effect  and  at  far 
greater  distance  than  in  hilly  districts,  where  the 
sound  is  closed  in,  interrupted,  and  edboed  back. 
Indeed,  the  instinctive  feeling  which  has  led  to 
great  sets  of  bells  being  placed  in  the  towers  of 
flat  countries  is  analogous  to  the  instinct  which 
gave  rise  to  the  towers  themselves.  A  flat  land- 
scape suggests  the  building  of  towers,  which 
become  faiHieen  landmarks,  and  connect  one  city 
with  another ;  and  what  the  towers  were  to  the 
eye  the  bells  were  to  the  ear,  sending  greeting 
or  warning  from  one  city  to  another  over  a  vast 
expanse  ot  level  landscape. 

Garillon- playing  in  these  cities  of  the  Low 
Countries,  however,  was  not  always  a  mere  piece 
of  mechanism ;  it  took  rank  as  a  brandi  of 
executive  art  in  music,  and  required  the  culture 
of  a  musician  to  develop  its  resources.  The 
Belgian  and  Dutch  carillons  were  furnished  with 
a  keybourd,  rough  and  uncouth  enough  indeed, 
but  still  such  as  enabled  the  carilloneur  to  per- 
fonn  pieces  in  two,  or  (by  the  aid  of  pedals 
and  of  the  prolonged  resonance  of  the  bells)  even 
in  three  parts.  Ckimpositions  were  written  for 
or  extemporised  on  them ;  and  some  of  the  'mor* 
oeauz  fugu^'  for  carillons  by  Mathias  van  den 
Gheyn  have  been  collected  and  published  (by 
Messrs.  Schott  &  Co.).    The  beUs  which  were 

*  The  Looraln  peal  hw  been  rai>rodii«ed,  or  naarifao.  In  the  Million 
bf  GilWt  and  Blaad  Snr  OMtbtoek  diardi  In  DonflUtiln. 
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intended  thus  to  be  played  by  hand  were  fur- 
nished with  an  inside  clapper  as  well  as  the 
outside  hammers,  the  clapper  being  connected 
by  a  wire  with  the  keyboard  below,  and  the 
hammer  operated  upon  by  the  mechanical  barrel, 
so  that  the  same  set  of  bells  could  be  played 
either  by  machinery  or  by  hand.    The  key boiund, 
though  arranged  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
ordinary  pianoforte  keyboard,  was  a  large  affair 
with  wooden  kevs,  so  fisr  distant  firom  one  an- 
other  as  to  admit  of  being  struck  with  the  fist 
without  disturbing  the  keys  on  either  side ;  for 
as  the  leverage  of  the  key  had  to  raise  the 
weight  of  the  clapper,  which  in  the  larger  bells 
was  considerable,  and  as  the   oroe  of  the  sound 
depended  also  in  great  measure  on  the  force  with 
which  the  key  was  struck,  it  is  obvious  that 
mere  finger  work  was  out  of  the  question.    The 
keyboard  in  &ct  was  analogous  rather  to  the 
pedal  board  of  an  organ,  and  in  some  cases  the 
largest  bells  aotuallv  were  connected  with  pedal 
keys,  so  as  to  enable  the  player  to  strike  a 
heavier  blow  than  he  could  with  his  hands.    It 
mav  easily  be  imagined  that,  on  this  system, 
canllon-playing  was  a  matter  of  no  small  physi- 
cal exertion,  and  required  the  performer  to  pos- 
sess mens  iana  in  corpore  sano  to  have  a  chance 
of  getting   successfully  through   his   task,  fbr 
which  he  clothed  himself  generally  in  a  suit  of 
flannels  alone,  the  hands  being  protected  by 
thick  gloves  to  prevent  injury  in  striking  the  keys. 
It  was  perhaps  owing  to  these  practical  diflS- 
culties  that  the  art  of  carillon -playing  never 
seems  to  have  been  very  extensively  practised, 
and  has  now  very  much  fallen  into  cususe.    But 
the  difficulty  arising  from  the  player  having  to 
contend  with  the  weight  of  the  clapper  in  sound- 
ing the  bells  was  even  more  felt  in  the  applica- 
tion of   chiming  machinery  to    the    hammers 
which  struck  on  the  exterior  of  the  bells.     The 
chimes  were  sounded  by  means  of  a  large  barrel 
connected  with  and  regulated  by  clockwork,  by 
which  it  was  periodically  released,  and  driven 
round  under  tne  ordinary  motive  power  of  a 
weight,  strong  pins  fixed  on  the  barrel  coming  in 
contact)  each  at  the  proper  moment,  with  levers 
which  raised  the  hammers,  and  released  them  to 
fall  upon  the  bell  at  the  moment  when  the  pin 
on  the  barrel  quitted  the  lever.     The  barrel  was 
'  pricked  *  for  various  tunes  (generally  seven  or 
eight),  a  change  being  effected  by  shifting  it 
slightly,  on  the  principle  £uniliar  to  every  one 
in  the  'musical-box'  toy,  which  is  in  fact  a 
carillon  on  a  nunute  scale,  playing  on  vibrating 
tongues  instead  of  on  bells.    The  application  of 
this  principle,  on  the  large  scale  necessary  for 
carillon-ringing,  is  fraught  with  difficulties,  which 
the  rude  and  unscientific  system  still  prevalent 
on  the  continent  (and  dung  to,  apparently,  with 
the  same  kind  of  conservatism  which  leads  the 
North  German  organ-builders  to  ignore  all  the 
refinements  of  modem  mechanism)  quite  failed  to 
meet.    As  with  the  clavier-system,  the  difficulty 
really  lies  in  the  weight  to  be  overcome  in  lifting 
the  striking  hammer.    As  the  pins  on  the  barrel 
had  to  take  this  whole  weight,  it  was  necessary 
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th»t  ihey  should  be  veiy  strong,  and  the  banrel 
itself  thus  became  so  luge,  cumbrous,  and  ex- 
pensive an  affair  as  to  tuld  very  muoh  to  the 
difficulties  of  fixing  a  laige  carillon-machine  both 
in  regard  to  cost  and  space.  The  time  occupied 
in  raising  the  hammer  rendered  any  rapid  repe- 
tition of  a  note  impossible  with  a  single  nammer, 
especially  with  the  larger  bells ;  consequently  a 
large  proportion  of  the  bells  had  to  be  furnished 
with  two  or  more  hammers  to  provide  for  this 
difficulty,  the  pins  being  arranged  so  as  to  sound 
two  or  three  hanmiers  suooeesiyely  on  the  same 
bell  when  the  immediate  repetition  of  a  note  was 
required.  The  method  of  sounding  the  note  by  the 
release  of  the  lever  from  the  pin  did  not  conduce 
to  precise  acouracy  in  the  time  of  sounding,  but 
a  much  more  serious  interference  with  correct 
tempo  arose  from  the  fiMst  that  as  some  of  the 
heavier  hammers  offered  much  greater  resistance 
to  the  pins  than  others,  while  the  barrel  was 
driven  by  the  same  uniform  weight,  the  progress 
of  the  tune  was  constantly  retarded  before  the 
striking  of  the  laiver  bells,  producing  the  irregu- 
lar or  'stuttering  effect  which  those  who  have 
listened  to  carillon  chimes  must  have  noticed.^ 
The  system  is  in  fact  mechanically  so  clumsy, 
and  involves  so  much  loss  of  time  and  power, 
that  it  is  obvious  that  carillon-chimes,  if  worth 
doing  at  all,  are  worth  doins  better  than  this. 

England  has  borrowed  uie  idea  of  carillons 
only  recently  from  the  continent,  but  has  the 
credit  of  inventing  and  perfecting  the  principle 
of  mechanism  which  has  surmounted  all  the 
above-named  drawbacks  of  the  Belgian  carillon 
machinery.  The  part  which  Knglish  scienoe  and 
ingenuity  has  played  in  the  matter  is,  in  iact, 
exactly  similar  to  that  which  it  has  taken  in 
regard  to  organ-building.  We  borrowed  from 
the  Germans  the  idea  of  the  grand  instruments 
with  full  pedal  organ,  which  supplemented  the 
'box  of  whistles'  of  the  old  English  builders, 
but  our  modem  builders  have  applied  to  them 
mechanical  refinements  which  have  almost  revo- 
lutionised organ-playing  (not  perhaps  always  in 
the  right  direction),  and  have  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  English  organist  facilities  for 
variety  of  effect  and  brilliant  execution  such  as 
his  German  brother  in  tiie  art  is  scarcely  cogni- 
sant of  at  all.  In  regard  to  the  improvement  in 
carillons  it  is  only  simple  justice  to  say  that,  so 
far,  its  history  is  identified  entirely  with  one 
firm,  who  perseveringly  set  themselves  to  accom- 
plish the  task  of  simplifying  and  perfecting  the 
control  of  the  bells  on  true  mechanical  principles. 
Messrs.  Gillett  and  Bland,  of  Croyobn,  dock 
manufisusturers,  having  turned  their  attention  to 
the  construction  of  carillons,  aimed  at  getting 
rid  of  the  main  difficulty  which  is,  as  we  have 
shown,  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  defects  of  the  old 
system,  namely,  the  use  of  the  same  action  both 
for  lifting  and  letting  go  the  hammers.  The 
principle  on  which  thu  improvement  is  effected 

1  To  nuoy  llitenen.  no  doabt.  thb  IrregnlarltT.  m  fu-  from  detnujtlng 
from  th«  cOtet  of  tills  ally  moiie.  would  seem  rattier  pleasing  from  its 
old-liubioned  sound  and  associations.  This  association,  hofrever, 
thoogli  It  mar  be  a  reason  for  not  Interfsrliv  with  old  ohlmei,  is 
DO  reason  for  repeating  the  saaaedefbets  in 
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is  by  the  introduction  of  a  revolving  cam  wheel 
beneath  each  lever,  which,  continually  taming, 
raises  the  lever  the  moment  the  hammer  has 
struck  the  bell,  so  that  the  latter  is  at  onee 
brought  into  position  again  for  striking,  and  the 
action  of  the  pins  on  the  barrel,  instead  of  bong 
a  lifting  and  lettingK>ff  action,  is  merely  a  letting- 
off,  the  whole  of  the  lifting  being  done  by  the 
cam  wheels.  As  in  many  other  mechanical  in- 
ventions, the  simplicity  of  action  which  cfasne- 
terises  the  new  carillon  machinery  was  not  at- 
tained at  once.  In  the  first  attempts,  of  which 
the  chiming  machine  at  St.  Patrick  s  Cathedral, 
BubUn,  is  an  example,  the  barrel  was  still  of  an 
unwieldy  size,  though  an  atten^  was  made  to 
compensate  for  this  in  some  measure  by  a  novdtj 
of  construction,  the  barrel  consisting  not  of  a 
solid  cylinder  but  a  series  of  double  bars,  be- 
tween which  the  pins  were  fixed  in  such  a  man- 
ner, by  screws,  as  to  be  readily  capable  of  being 
loosened  and  shifted  one  way  or  the  other,  lo  u 
to  be  adjusted  to  a  new  set  of  tunes  if  desiied. 
The  first  machine  made  on  this  system  was  pat 
up  at  Bostcm,  playing  a8  tunes  on  44  bells,  bat 
the  connection  between  the  letting -off  and 
lifting  action  being  much  too  complicated  and 
circuitous,  the  inventors  patented  a  farther 
improvement  which  very  much  simplified  the 
action,  and  the  contact  between  the  pins  and 
the  levers  was  brought  to  the  frt>nt  instead  of 
the  top  of  the  barrel,  so  as  to  render  the  moat 
important  portion  of  the  mechanism  more  eaiOy 
accessible.  These  improvements  were  first  inr 
troduced  in  the  machine  erected  in  Croydon 
church.  There  was  still  a  weak  point  in  the 
action;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain 
all  the  intermediate  stages  of  in^rovement 
without  the  aid  of  a  number  of  diagrams,  and 
we  must  be  content  here  with  giving  a  description 
of  the  new  carillon  action  in  its  meet  perfected 
form,  as  described  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  'Engineer*  of  August  13,  1875,  and  whicfats 
rendered  more  intelligible  by  the  accompanying 
diagram,  representing  in  a  simple  manner  the 
principle  of  the  action,  without  enoumbering  it 
with  detaila  :— 


'The  diagram  is  supposed  to  show  the  gear  (cr 
working  one  hammer.  It  must  be  multiplied  is 
proportion  to  the  number  of  hammers^  but  the 
parts  are  all  repetitions  of  each  other. 

'The  musicad  barrel  B  is  set  with  pins  in  d* 
usual  way.  A  is  a  cam  wheel  of  very  peculiar 
construction,  operating  on  a  lever  C  by  what  is 
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to  all  inteatB  and  purposes  a  new  mechanical 
motioD,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that,  however 
&st  the  cam  wheel  revolyes,  the  tripping  of  the 
lever  is  aydded.  In  all  cases  the  outer  end 
most  be  lifted  to  its  full  height  before  the  swing- 
ing piece  D  quits  the  cam.  The  little  spring 
roller  £  directs  the  tail  D  of  the  lever  into  the 
am  spacei  and  when  there  it  is  prevented  from 
amn^  oat  again  by  a  very  sbnple  and  elegant 
little  deFice,  which  the  inventors  do  not  at  pre-  , 
Mnt  desire  to  be  made  public,  by  which  certainty 
of  action  is  secured.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
lever  C  is  a  trip  lever  F.  This  lever  is  pulled 
toward  C  by  a  spring,  and  whenever  C  is  thrown 
up  by  the  cam  wheel,  F  seizes  it  and  holds  it  up ; 
bat  the  wire  to  the  bell-hammer  in  the  tower 
above  is  seenied  to  the  eye  G,  so  that  when  D  is 
Hfted,  the  ^e  Gr  being  pulled  down,  the  hammer 
is  lifted,  ^nie  pins  in  the  musical  burrel  B  come 
against  a  step  in  F,  and  as  the^  pass  by  they 
posh  F  outwards  and  release  C,  which  immediately 
orops,  and  with  it  the  hammer,  so  that  the  in- 
stant the  pin  passes  the  step  F  a  note  is  sounded. 
Bat  the  moment  J>  drops  it  engages  with  A, 
which  last  revolvee  at  a  very  high  speed,  and  D 
is  incontinently  flung  up  affain,  and  the  hammer 
nised,  and  raised  it  remains  until  the  next  pin 
on  B  passes  the  step  on  F,  and  again  a  note  is 
strack.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that,  if  we  may 
use  the  phrase,  B  has  nothing  to  do  but  let  off 
trapa  aet  continually  by  A,  and  so  long  as  A  sets 
^  traps  fikst  enough,  B  will  let  them  off  in 
correct  time.  But  A  revolves  so  fast  and  acts  so 
powerfully  that  it  makes  nothing  of  even  a 
3  cwt.  hammer,  much  less  the  little  ones ;  and 
thoa  a  &cility  of  execution  is  obtained  hitherto 
*>nknown  in  cariUon  machinery.  We  venture  to 
think  that  our  readers  will  a^jiee  with  us  that 
sodi  a  carillon  machine  as  we  illustrate  is  about 
as  ingenious  a  oombination  of  mechanism  as  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  range  of  ^e  arts.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  we  have  a  system 
hi  which  all  the  direct  work  that  the  musical 
hanel  has  to  do  is  merely  to  let  off  the  triggers, 
10  to  apealc,  of  the  hammers,  while  the  force 
OKcssaiy  to  raise  them  ia  so  distributed  and  so 
niQch  better  applied  than  when  the  pins  on  the 
iKRel  had  to  perform  this  office,  tiiat  the  in- 
aqoality  of  weight  between  the  large  and  small 
liunnen  is  not  felt  as  a  perturbing  influence  on 
^  speed  of  working.  0^  result  of  this  is  that 
the  barrel  is  greatly  reduced  in  dimensions ;  the 
pina  being  required  only  for  such  light  work  can 
be  made  rnxum  smaller,  and  require  little  or  no 
Ifl^^aage  power  in  themselves ;  and  consequently, 
while  the  old  carillon  barrels  were  sometimes 
fi^t  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  that  at  Shoreditch 
ia  Qoly  ten  inches  diameter.  A  barrel  of  this 
sii^  besides  taking  up  so  much  less  room,  can 
<>sily  be  taken  out  and  exchanged  for  a  fresh 
one,  with  a  new  set  of  tunes,  when  desired. 

Bot  the  crowning  advantage  of  the  system  of 
the  letting-off  barrel  is  that  by  thb  means  music 
can  be  played  on  the  beUs  by  a  keyboard  like 
that  of  a  pianoforte  attached  to  the  frame,  with 
no  man  exertion  than  on  the  pianoforte  itsell 


Thus  the  physical  effort  entailed  by  carillon- 
playing  on  the  old  continental  system,  which 
rendeD9d  it  an  art  only  to  be  attacked  by  a  mus- 
cular  person  in  rude  health,  la  entirely  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  there  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  la  concerned,  why  carillon- 
playing  should  not  be  as  common,  in  connection 
with  large  churches  and  public  buildings,  as 
organ-playing.  The  new  carillon  for  Manchester 
Town  Hall,  in  construction  at  the  time  of  writing 
these  remarks,  is  to  be  furnished  with  such  a 
keyboard,  in  addition  to  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment for  sounding  the  chimes.  It  may  alao  l>e 
observed  that  the  carillon  system  can  be  applied 
to  produce  mechanical  change-ringing,  by  having 
a  barrel  pricked  with  chuiges,  and  thus  the 
'ringing  for  church'  can  be  done  automatically, 
in  places  where  ringers  capable  of  change-ringing 
are  not  to  be  found.  This,  however,  can  only 
be  regarded  as  an  inferior  and  meaffre  substitute 
for  the  grand  effect  produced  by  <£ange-ringing 
with  swinging  bells ;  and  many,  perhaps,  would 
even  prefer  round-ringing  with  the  swung  bells 
to  mechanical  change-ringing  with  fixed  bells. 
The  result  however  can  be  heard  and  judged  of 
at  Greenfield  church,  and  at  St.  Mark's,  Oldham, 
where  this  contrivance  has  been  applied. 

The  bells  composing  a  carillon  peal  are  fixed 
to  a  frame,  geneorally  of  oak,  slightly  pyramidal 
in  shape,  so  that  while  the  lower  cross-beams 
bear  upon  the  wall,  the  upper  portion  of  the 
frame  stands  fr^e ;  this  is  not  so  absolutely  essen- 
tial as  in  the  case  of  bells  hung  to  swing,  where 
the  swaying  action  is  very  violent  when  tlie  peal 
is  being  rung ;  but  still  it  is  better  to  keep  the 
vibration  off  the  wall  as  much  as  possible.  The 
large  bells  are  hung  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame 
(in  some  of  the  continental  towers  they  were 
hung  low  down,  below  the  barrel  and  quite  apart 
from  the  rest),  and  the  smaller  ones  above.  In 
arranging  the  scale  of  the  bells  it  is  seldom  con- 
sidered necessary  to  have  the  complete  chromatic 
scale  throughout;  and  in  almoet  all  the  older 
carillons  the  lower  portion  of  the  scale  was  re- 
stricted to  a  few  notes  giving  the  tonic  or  domi- 
nant to  the  keys  intended  to  be  most  used,  the 
intermediate  intervals  beins  omitted  on  account 
of  the  great  expense  of  the  larger  bells,  and  the 
amount  of  space  which  thev  occupied.  The  ar- 
rangement, m  tuct,  is  much  the  same  as  that 
which  obtained  on  the  pedal  boards  of  old  English 
organs,  heiore  what  were  at  first  called  '  Grennan 
peals'  (L  e.  the  complete  scale)  were  introduced. 
Tliis  principle  has  mostly  been  more  or  less  fol- 
lowed in  the  modem  English  peals.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  scale  for  Manchester  Town  Hall,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-one  bells:^- 

Hoar  Bell,  7toa& 


^ 


f^—sr-i^ 


^     ra  jgg 
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Here  the  carillon  scale  is  laid  out  for  the  km  of 
D  and  A  principally,  and  the  selection  of  G  for 
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the  hour  bell  appears  out  of  keeping;  but  in 
fact  the  hour  b^  is  never  used  in  the  carillon, 
and  the  quarter  chimes  are  sounded  on  a  selec- 
tion from  the  carillon  peal  forming  a  scale  in 
the  key  of  C.  The  ten  bells  used  for  this  pur- 
pose are  also  hung  so  as  to  swing  and  be  rung 
by  hand  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  carillon 
action  being  lifted  off  for  the  purpose :  so  that 
Manchester  in  reality  has  two  peals,  the  carillon 
peal  as  given  above^  rung  mechanically,  and  the 
following  scale — 


$ 
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zz 
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formed  of  bells  selected  out  of  the  carillon  peal, 
rung  by  hand.  There  is  also  an  automatio 
change-ringing  barrel  to  operate  upon  these  bells 
when  desired.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  is 
the  first  town-hall  in  England  which  has  been 
fitted  with  a  ringing  p^.  Carillons  on  the 
perfected  principle  ab^ve  described  have  already, 
at  the  date  of  this  article,  been  put  up  in  the 
towers  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  of  Bradfoni,  Roch- 
dale, and  Reading  Town  Halls,  in  the  churches 
of  Leek,  Oldham,  Shoreditch,  Holsworthy,  Wit- 
ney, St.  Stephen's  Hampsteaid,  etc.,  all  by  the 
same  Croydon  firm  before  referred  to. 

How  &r  manual  carillon-playing  may  be  car- 
ried, as  a  branch  of  music,  with  effect,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  The  class  of  composition  performed 
on  such  a  medium  con  never  be  very  elaborate  or 
varied,  and  must  probably  have  a  specialty  of 
character  to  suit  the  instrument  (if  one  may  call 
it  so)  and  the  circumstances  and  situation  in 
which  it  is  heard.  It  is  possible  that  these  con- 
siderations might  suggest  some  novelty  of  style 
and  effect,  if  the  keyboard  carillon  comes  more 
into  use.  The  clangour  and  prolongation  of  the 
sound,  however,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
effects  of  a  peal  of  beUs,  is  inimical  to  anything 
like  true  musical  definition ;  and  the  attempt  to 
damp  the  bells  after  being  struck  would  rob  them 
of  much  of  their  peculiar  wildness  and  grandeur. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  carillon  must 
always  be  an  instrument  for  effect  rather  than 
for  intricate  musical  design ;  though  it  would  be 
very  interesting  to  hear  the  expenment  tried  of 
executing  more  elaborated  music  on  a  carillon 
with  a  complete  chromatic  scale.  It  must  always 
be  remembered  however,  that  carillons,  like  bells 
proper,  are  to  be  judged  from  a  fair  distance,  and 
not  at  close  quarters ;  their  tones,  calculated  to  be 
heard  over  a  large  tract  of  country,  are  necessarily 
somewhat  harsh  and  jangling  when  too  near. 

What  may  be  termed  drawing-room  carillons 
are  also  made,  in  which  the  sounds  are  produced 
by  metal  bowls  like  the  bell  of  an  ordinary  time- 
piece, and  played  on  by  a  pianoforte  keyboard. 
These  may  perhaps  produce  some  new  musical 
effects  in  combination  with  such  an  instrument 
as  the  harmonium ;  but  probably  they  will  always 
be  r^^rded  as  pretty  toys  rather  than  serious 
means  of  musical  effect  or  expression.  [H.  H.  S.] 

CARIO,  JoHANN  Heinrich,  bom  at  Eckem- 
forde  in  Holstein,  1736,  was  instructed  by  Em- 


manuel Bach,  Telemann,  and  Sohwenke,  md 
became  a  great  trumpet  player.  He  ii  Bsid  to 
have  invented  a  keyed  trumpet  which  would 
play  in  every  key,  and  to  have  executed  i  pre- 
lude in  Bb  xninor.  He  may  therefore  have  been 
able  to  execute  the  trumpet  parts  in  Sebastiaii 
Bach*s  music  which  aze  now  unplayable.  Ciiio 
was  living  in  1800.  [G.] 

CARISSIMI,  GiACOMO,  was  bom  at  Msrino 

near  to  Rome  in  1604,  according  to  Pitoni,  whom 

both  M.  F^tis  and  the  A\M  Alfieri  Mow  upon 

this  point;    but  at  Padua  in  1582,  if  Spin- 

dione^  be  tmsted  for  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 

Mattheson  for  the  date  of  it.    His  first  no- 

fessional  post  was  that  of  Maestro  at  Assisi.  Tlus 

he  held  for  some  years.    He  then  went  to  Borne, 

where  he  obtained  the  Mastership  at  the  church 

of  S.  Apollinaris,  attached  to  the  German  Got- 

'  lege.    In  this  office  he  passed  the  remainder^  of 

:  his  days,  without,  in  all  probability,  ever  having 

crossed  the  Papal  frontier.    He  died  in  1674. 

That  he  gained  his  taste  and  style,  wluch  were 

'  admirable,  hy  long  residence  in  Paris,  and  by 

I  writing  for  French  audiences,  is  one  of  by  so 

means  the  least  foolish  and  pervenw  of  the  many 

foolish  and  perverse  assertions  of  tlie  Seigneur  de 

Fr^neuse." 

Carissimi  has  the  reputation  of  having  done 
more  than  any  other  Ituian  of  his  epoch  towirdi 
the  perfection  of  recitative.  To  him  Kircher  ad- 
mits that  he  owes  much  that  is  valuable  in  his 
'  Musurgia*  upon  this  branch  of  art.  He  was 
moreover,  although  not  the  actual  inventor  of  the 
sacred  cantata,  at  least  its  parent  by  adoption  and 
development,  and  at  his  hands  it  received  that 
elevation  of  form  and  accession  of  beauty  which 
enabled  it  to  supplant  the  madrigal,  and  give  to 
sacred  music  those  elements  of  pathos  and  dra- 
matic force  for  which  the  rise  of  the  opera  had 
created  a  general  appetite.  A  third  contributioii 
by  Carissimi  to  the  progress  of  his  art  was  tha 
lightness  and  variety  of  his  aocompanimenti 
He  had  less  leamizig  and  more  imaginatian  and 
playfulness  than  his  predecessors  in  the  Rosnaa 
school.  But  if  his  harmonies  were  less  elabotate 
than  theirs,  his  melodies  were  fr^eer  and  more 
graceful,  and  his  effects  more  dramatic.  Thoe 
was  something  essentially  modem  in  his  music, 
and  he  was  the  precursor  and  teacher  of  a  huge 
group  of  polished  and  pleasant  artists,  among 
whom  Bassani,  Cesti,  Buononcini,  and  Alessandio 
Scarlatti  were  conspicuous.  No  lees  prolific  than 
original,  Carissimi  left  a  great  quantity  of  finiahed 
work  behind  him.  Unhappily  too  little  of  it  has 
been  published,  and  too  much  of  it  was  destroyed 
at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  Jesdti^ 
when  the  collections  of  S.  ApoUlnaris  and  the 
Gesti  were  sold  for  waste  paper.  In  the  lifamy 
of  the  Abb^  Santini  there  were  two  printed  col- 
lections of  motetti  by  Carissimi  for  two,  three. 
and  four  voices,  which  had  been  published  at 
Rome  in  1664  and  1667,  and  a  Lauda  Sion  and 
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«  Nisi  Dominofl,  both  for  eight  voices,  and  both 
in  manuscript.  Baini  says  that  in  the  aiohives 
of  the  Pontifical  Chapel  there  is  a  mass  by  Ca- 
riBomi  for  twelve  voices,  written  on  the  fE^moos 
FtOTen^al  melody  '  L^honmie  arm^.*  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  last  oocasion  on  which  that 
favourite  theme  was  ever  employed.  The  Na- 
taonal  Libruy  in  Paris  has  a  rich  nianuscript 
ooQection  of  the  oratorios  of  Carissimi.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  their  names : — 'La  Plainte 
de>  Daznn^' ;  'Histoire  de  Job* ;  *  Ez^chias' ; 
'Bdtazar';  'David  etJonathas';  'Abraham  et 
Inac';  'Jephte' ;  'Le  Jugement  Dernier' ;  'Le 
Manvais  Biche' ;  'Jonas*.  Chief  among  these 
nnks  the  Jephthah,  of  which  Hawkins  haa  said 
that  'for  sweetness  of  melody,  artful  modulation, 
ind  original  harmony,  it  is  justly  esteemed  one  of 
the  finttt  efforts  of  musical  skiU  and  genius  that 
the  world  knows  of.'  Handel  thought  it  worth 
while  to  borrow  his  chorus  in  'Samson,'  'Hear 
Jacob's  God'  from  a  famous  movement  in  the 
'J^hte'  called  'Plorate  filise  Israel*  Croft 
has  imitated  his  *  Graudeamus,'  and  Aldrich 
adapted  his  motets  to  English  wards  for  anthems. 
Hawkins  prints  a  remarkably  graceful  little  duet 
of  Oarinimi,  called  '  Dite,  o  Cieli.*  It  was  in 
emTiktion  of  this  piece,  upon  hearing^  it  over- 
pnised  by  King  Charles  II,  that  Dr.  Blow  com- 
posed his  celebrated  'Go,  perjured  man.'  The 
libraiy  of  the  French  Conservatoire  is  rich  in 
the  manuscripts  of  Carissimi,  and  there  are  some 
valuable  volumes  of  his  music  in  the  British 
Museam.  But  the  magnificent  collection  of  his 
works  made  by  Dr.  iddrich  at  Oxford  throws 
all  others  into  the  shade,  and  forms  one  of  the 
ipedal  omamehts  of  the  library  at  Christ  Church. 
A  few  of  uis  pieces  are  in  the  Musica  Eomana 
of  Spiridione,  and  a  few  more,  disfigured  by 
French  words,  in  the  collection  of  '  Airs  serieuz 
et  k  boire,'  published  by  Ballard.  There  are 
tome  motets  of  his  in  Stevens's  '  Sacred  Music,' 
and  Crotch  has  published  one  or  two  examples  in 
his  'Selections  of  Music*  Five  specimens  are 
printed  in  the  *FitsswiUiam  Music'  Jephte, 
Judicium  Salomonis,  Jonas,  and  Baltazar  have 
been  published  by  Chrysander  (Schott);  and 
Jonah  by  Henry  Leslie  (Lambom  Cock).  £hiough 
has  now  been  said  to  indicate  where  those  who 
are  interested  in  this  master  may  form  acquaint- 
ance with  his  work ;  and  it  only  remains  to  add 
that  the  *  Judgment  of  Solomon,'  a  cantata  often 
attributed  to  him,  was  in  all  probability  not  his, 
but  the  productioii  of  his  pupil  Cesti.     [E.  H.  P.] 

CARLO,  Gebonimo,  bom  at  Beggio  in  the 
first  half  of  the  i6th  century ;  author  of  a  ool- 
Itttion  of  five-part  motets  by  eminent  composers, 
Cr^uillon,  Clemens  non  Papa^  Ciera,  etc.,  en- 
titled 'Motettl  del  Labirinto,'  a  wcAe.  (Venice, 
1554  and  1555).  [M.C.C.] 

CARLTON,  Rkv.  Richasd,  Mus.  Bac,  pub- 
lished in  1601  a  collection  of  twenty-one  *  Ma- 
drigals for  five  voyces,'  the  prefiace  to  which  is 
dated  from  Norwich.  He  had  in  the  same  year 
contributed  a  madrigal,  'Calme  was  the  aire,' 
to '  The  Triumphea  of  Oriana.'  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  biography.    One  of  the  same  name  was  in 


161  a  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bawsby  and 
Glosthorp,  Norfolk.  [W.H.H.] 

CARMAGNOLE.  The  French  song  called 
'  La  Cannagnole'  is  a  popular  tune  originating  in 
Provence.  Gri^try  (M^oires,  iii.  13)  thought  it 
was  originally  a  sailor-song  often  heard  in  Mar- 
seilles ;  it  is  more  probably  a  country  roundelay 
or  danoe-tune,  adapted  to'  a  pateiotic  mih- 
tary  song  whidi  was  written  either  at  the  end 
of  August  or  early  in  September,  I793«  The 
four  stanzas  of  tlris  national  song  are  knovtm 
to  a  very  few  historians  only ;  we  transcribe  the 
first  couplet : — 

'  Le  canon  vient  de  rtemner : 
Guerriers,  soyez  prfits  k  marcher. 

Citoyens  et  sddats, 

En  volant  aux  combats, 

Dansons  la  carmagnole : 
Vive  le  son,  vive  le  son, 

Dansons  la  carmagnole, 
Vive  le  son 
Du  canon  t ' 

The  unknown  author  of  these  lines  was  pro- 
bably some  brave  soldier,  whilst  the  bloody  '  Car- 
magnole des  Royalistes'  may  be  attributed  to  the 
worst  of  demagogues.  The  original  eight  stanzas 
of  the  latter  began  as  follows : — 

'  Oui,  je  Buis  sans  culotte,  moi, 
En  d^pit  des  amis  du  roi. 
Vive  les  Marseillois, 
Les  Bretons  et  nos  lots  1 ' 

But  this  new  song  was  soon  enlarged,  and  when 
published  by  Frdre  it  contained  thirteen  stanzas, 
the  first  of  which  ran  in  the  following  manner, 
to  the  tune  of  the  Carmagnole : — 
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During  the  French  Bevolution  a  great  many 
songs  were  adapted  to  this  tune,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  association  with  the  TerreuVj  has  often 
been  introduced  on  the  stage  in  vaudevilles  or 
burlettas.  [it.C.J 

CARMAN'S  WHISTLE,  THE,  an  old  Eng- 
lish  tune  found  in  the  Virginal  books  of  Lady 
NeviU  (159O  and  Queen  Elizabeth  (^1603-12), 
in  both  with  harmony  and  variatioua  by  Byrd. 
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The  following  is  the  air  as  there  given  (see  Bur- 
ney,  '  History,*  iii.  89) : — 
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In  Chappell^s  'Popular  Miurio  of  the  Olden 
l^e*  (p.  139)  the  tone  is  given  to  the  words  of 
'The  courteous  cannan  and  the  amorous  maid,* 
and  is  mentioned  (p.  428)  as  suiting  'The  country 
hostesses  vindication.'  [G.J 

CABMIGNANI,  Giovanna,  sauK  in  London 
in  1763,  taking,  among  others,  the  principal 
serious jpart  of  Lavinia  in  '  La  Cascina,'  produced 
at  the  King^B  Theatre  by  J.  G.  Bach.  Anna  de 
i^micis  sang  in  the  same  piece.  [J.  M.] 

CARNABY,  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  in 
London  in  1773,  was  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel- 
Royal  under  Dr.  Kares  and  Dr.  Ayrton.  On 
leaving  the  choir  he  became  oiganist  at  Eye, 
which  he  quitted  for  a  similar  appointment  at 
Huntingdon.  Whilst  residing  at  the  latter  place 
he  published  'Six  Canzonets,*  and  also  'Six 
Songs,*  which  were  favourably  received.  In  1805 
he  graduated  at  Cambridge  as  Bachelor  of  Music, 
and  in  1808  proceeded  to  Doctor.  In  the  interval 
he  had  settled  in  London,  and  on  the  opening  of 
Hanover  Chapel,  Regent  Street,  in  1823,  he  was 
appointed  its  orgpanist.  His  compositions,  chiefly 
vocal,  were  numerous.  They  have  been  charac- 
terised as  scientific,  but  deficient  in  taste.  He 
died  Nov.  13,  1839.  [W.H.H.] 

CARNAVAL  DE  VENISE.  This  popuhtf 
air,  which  was  heard  by  Paganini  at  Venice, 
when  he  visited  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  in 
1816,  1824,  and  1826,  and  which  his  magic  bow 
has  made  a  favourite  tune  all  over  the  world,  is 
the  effusion  of  an  unknown  musician  probably  of 
the  end  of  the  last  centurv.  Several  talented 
composers  have  embroidered  it^  and  all  pianists 
have  played  the  brilliant  variations  and  fantasias 
written  upon  it  by  Herz  and  Schulhoff.  It  has 
been  even  introduced  on  the  lyric  stage.  Am- 
broise  Thomas  has  composed  very  clever  variations 
on  the  tune  for  the  overture  to  his  opera  'Le 
Camaval  de  Venise,*  and  Victor  Mass^,  in  his 
*  Reine  Topaze,'  introduces  an  air  varU  upon  it 
to  the  words 

'  Venise  est  tout  en  fStes^ 
Car  void  le  camaval.' 

In  England  it  was  for  long  known  to  the  words 

'  O  come  to  me,  1*11  row  thee  o*er 
Across  yon  pejsuieful  sea.* 

The  air,  as  given  by  Paganini,  is  as  follows : — 
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[G.C] 

CARNICER^  Ramon,  Spanish  dramatic  oom- 
poser,  bom  near  Lerida  in  Catalonia  1 789,  died  in 
Madrid  1855.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  con- 
ductor at  ihe  Italian  Opera  of  Baroelana,  sod 
here  he  produced  successfully  his  first  opers 
'Adda  de  Lusignano,*  which  was  followed  by 
several  others.  Between  1820  and  27  he  visited 
Paris  and  London,  and  was  favourably  reodTed 
in  both.  In  28  he  was  appointed  conductor  si 
the  Theatre  Royal  in  Madrid,  for  which  be  com- 
posed 'Elena  e  Malvino*  (1829),  and  'Colombo' 
(1 831),  generally  considered  his  best  work. 
He  largdy  contributed  to  the  foundation  of  a 
national  opera.  From  1 830  to  54  he  was  profiBBBor 
of  compodtion  at  the  Madrid  Conservatoire. 
Beddes  nine  operas,  he  composed  diuich  music, 
symphonies,  military  marches,  national  hymna, 
and  an  infinity  of  songs.  His  mudc  is  criginsl 
and  rhythmical,  though  much  impregnated  with 
phrases  firom  national  airs.  [M.C.C.] 

CAROL,  see  Hymn. 

CARON,  FiBMiN,  a  composer  of  the  15th 
century,  probably  bom  about  142a  He  is  aid 
by  Tinctor  to  have  been  the  scholar  of  Binchois 
or  Dufay.  The  name  is  Flemish.  Baini  ('  Pdei- 
trina')  states  that  the  Library  of  the  Pope's  Chapel 
possesses  a  MS.  volume  of  masses  by  Caron,  con- 
taining one  on '  L'omme  armd.*  Caron  also  wrote 
secular  songs,  some  of  which  were  known  to 
M.  F^tis,  who  found  them  to  surpass  those  of 
Ockenheim  and  Busnois  in  esse.  One  of  them 
begins  'Helas  1  que  pourra  devenir.*      [M.C.C.] 

CAROSO,  Maboo  Fabbicb,  of  Sennoneta,  is 
Italy ;  author  of '  H  Ballerino . . .  con  intavolataia 
di  Uuto,  e  il  soprano  della  mudca  nella  sonsta 
di  dascun  ballo'  (Venice,  158 1),  valuable  ftr 
the  dance  mudc  which  it  contains.  [M.C.C.] 

CARPANI,  GiusspPB,  poet  and  writer  on 
mudc,  bom  Jan.  28,  1752,  at  Villalbeae,  in  the 
district  of  Brianza.  His  father  destined  bim 
for  the  law,  he  studied  at  Milan  and  Padua, 
and  practised  under  the  cdebrated  advocate 
Villata  at  Milan.  But  he  soon  gave  up  the 
law,  entered  the  society  of  artiste  and  literary 
men,  and  indulged  his  natural  taste  for  art.  Hs 
had  already  written  more  than  one  comedy 
and  several  opera-libretti  for  the  Italian  sta9^ 
among  others  'Camilla^*  composed  by  Fair, 
In  consequence  of  some  violent  articles  against 
the  French  Revolution  in  the  'Gasetta  di  MiIsims* 
of  which  he  was  editor  firom  1792-96,  he  had  to 
leave  Milan  when  it  was  taken  by  the  fVenc^ 
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Until  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  in  1797  he 
liTed  ftt  Vienna;  after  that  date  he  became 
censor  and  director  of  the  stage  in  Vemoe,  but  a 
malady  of  the  eyee  drove  him  back  to  Vienna, 
where  the  Emperor  pensioned  him  till  his  death. 
He  paUished  a  number  of  translations  of  French 
and  German  operas»  and  also  wrote  an  oratorio 
on  'Ia  pasdone  di  Gesii  Ghristo/  which  was 
wt  to  music  by  Weigl,  and  performed  in  1808, 
in  the  P*laee  of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  and  in  1821 
by  the  Gesellschafi  der  Musik-Freunde.  He  also 
translated  the  '  Creation'  into  Italian,  and  wrote 
a  Mnmet  on  the  celebrated  performance  of  that 
work,  at  which  Haydn  was  present  the  year  be- 
five  his  death.  Carpani  haa  the  greatest  esteem 
and  affection  for  Haydn,  which  led  to  his  pub- 
Uahing  his  well-known  *Haydine,'  etc.  (Milan, 
181  a,  and  a  second  enlarged  edition  at  Padua, 
1823).  *  La  Haydine'  is  a  land  of  sBsthetical  work, 
and  a  eulogy  on  Haydn's  compositions,  written 
with  enthusiasm.  It  quickly  mund  a  translator 
in  Beyle,  the  French  writer,  who  published  it  as  his 
own  composition  under  the  name  of  Bombet— 
'Lettns  ^crites  do  Yienne,  etc.,  by  Louis  Alex- 
andre Cdsar  Bombet'  (Paris,  1814).  Carpani 
attacked  this  piracy  in  two  spirited  letters 
''Lsttero  due,  dell'  Autore  delle  Haydine' 
(Yienna,  181 5).  Beyle  was,  nevertheless,  au- 
dacuHU  enough  again  to  publish  his  work, 
thia  time  under  the  alias  of  Stendahl,  'Vies 
de  Haydn,  Mozart,  et  M^tastase,'  etc.  (Paris, 
181 7).  In  spite  of  Carpani's  protestations, 
the  fiist  of  the  two  appeared  in  English  as 
'lives  of  Haydn  and  Mozart'  (Murray,  181 7; 
iod  Boston,  U.a,  1839).  Extracts  of  Carpani's 
Anginal  work,  translated  by  D.  Mondo,  appeared 
at  Niort  in  1836,  and  in  a  complete  form  at 
Paris  1837,  tmd^  the  title  '  Haydn,  sa  vie,  see 
oovngea^  et  sea  aventures,  etc.,  par  Joseph  Car- 
pani; traduction  de  Mondo.'  Some  clever  but 
pvtia]  aketchea  of  Rossini  were  published  by 
Oupani  in  one  volume  as  *Le  Bossiniane,' 
(Padoa^i824).  Thisalsowaspiratedanonymously 
by  Beyle  (Paris),  and  published  by  Mondo.  In 
1809  Gsrpani  aooompanied  the  Ajchduke  John 
fin  his  expedition  to  Italy.  After  the  return 
of  peace,  he  devoted  himself  to  starting  the 
'Bihlioteca  Italiana.'  He  died  in  the  smaller 
Liechtenstein  Palace  at  Vienna,  a  bachelor  of 
73>  on  Jan.  aa,  1825,  from  simple  decay  of 
■•tare.  [C.F.P.] 

CARPENTRAS,  OB  IL  CARPENTRASSO, 
the  sobriquet  of  Eliazar  Genet,  bom  at  Car- 
poitBM,  Yauduse,  before  1500.  Being  in  priest's 
<*dai  he  became  a  member  of  the  Pope's  Chapel, 
*nd  wrote  some  Magnificats  and  Lamentations, 
^  Utter  of  which  induced  Leo  X  to  make  him 
^uhop  in  partibuB  in  1518.  About  the  same 
^UM  he  became  the  Pope's  Chapel-master.  He 
was  much  employed  in  negotiations  by  both  Leo 
and  CHement  Vll,  and  di^  after  the  year  1533 
—the  date  of  two  out  of  four  volumes  of  music 
vhidi  he  published.  Vol.  i  contains  5  masses, 
^tten  on  the  most  secular  tunes — '  A  Tombre 
n  un  bmsaonet,' '  ihicore  irai-je  jouer,*  etc. ;  vol.  a, 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah ;   vol.  3  is  Liber 
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Hymnorum ;  vol.  4,  Liber  Magnificat.  Garpen- 
tras'  music  enjoyed  a  great  fame  at  the  time, 
and  was  much  published  (see  the  list  in  F^tis). 
His  Lamentations  were  so  favourite  as  to  keep 
those  of  Palestrina  out  of  the  Pope's  Chapel  for 
many  years.  M.  F^tis  had  examined  them,  how- 
ever, and  finds  them  inferior  not  only  to  Pales- 
trina but  to  Joequin  des  Pr^. 

CARRODUS,  John  Tifladt,  bom  at  Keigh- 
ley,  Yorkshire.  Jan.  20,  1836.  His  fitther  was 
a  zealous  amateur,  a  violin  player,  and  leader  of 
the  local  Choral  Society.  The  boy  was  destined 
to  music  from  the  first,  and  at  la  years  of  age 
was  put  into  the  able  hands  of  Molique,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Stuttgart,  and  with  whom  he 
remained  till  nearly  18.  On  his  return  to  Lon* 
don  he  entered  the  orchestra  of  Covent  Garden, 
and  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  solo-player  at 
a  concert  of  the  Musical  Society  of  London,  on 
April  a  a,  1863,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
fi^uently  heard  at  the  Philharmonic,  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  other  leading  concerts,  both  metro- 
politan and  provincial.  He  has  published  two 
Violin  Solos  and  a  Morceau  de  Salon.  [6.] 

CARTER,  Thomas,  bom  in  Dublin  about 
i735>  ^  ^^  early  age  displayed  a  capacity  for 
music,  and  was  sent,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Eari  of  Inchiquin,  to  Italy  for  study.  He  after- 
wards went  to  India  and  undertook  the  direction 
of  the  music  at  the  Calcutta  Theatre,  but  the 
climate  proving  injurious  to  his  health,  he  re- 
turned to  England  and  appeared  as  a  dramatic 
composer.  He  furnished  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
with  music  for  *  The  Rival  Candidates'  (1775), 
'The  Milesians'  (1777),  and  the  *  Fair  Ameri- 
can' (178a).  In  1 787  he  became  musical  director 
of  the  Royalty  Theatre,  Groodman's  Fields,  then 
opened  under  the  management  of  John  Palmer, 
and  produced  there  "Ae  Birth-day'  and  'The 
Constant  Maid,'  besides  songs  and  catches.  In 
179a  he  oompoeed  the  comic  opera  'Just  in 
Time,'  finr  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  pub- 
lished many  concertos  and  lessons  for  the  piano- 
forte, but  he  is  now  best  known  as  the  composer 
of  Bishop  Percy's  ballad,  '  0  Nanny,  wilt  thou 
gang  wi  mel'  and  the  naval  song  'Stand  to 
your  guns.'  Carter's  life  was  passed  in  a  constant 
succession  of  embarrassments,  consequent  upon 
his  incorrigible  carelessness  and  improvidence. 
He  died  Oct.  la,  1804.  [W.H.H.] 

CARTIER,  Jean  Bafhsti,  a  French  violinist, 
bom  at  Avignon  in  1765  ;  the  son  of  a  dancing- 
master.  His  first  teacher  on  the  violin  was  an 
Abb^  Walrauf.  In  1783  he  went  to  Paris  and 
continued  his  studies  under  Viotti.  His  progress 
must  have  been  rapid,  as  he  very  soon,  on  Viotti's 
recommendation,  obtained  the  poet  of  accom- 
panyist  to  Marie  Antoinette,  which  he  held  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  In  1791  he 
entered  the  band  of  the  opera  as  assistant-leader 
and  solo-player.  From  1804  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon's  private  band  under  Pai- 
siello  and,  after  the  Restoration,  of  the  Royal  band 
till  1830.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1841.  Cartier 
was  a  good  violinist,  and  it  was  his  great  merit 
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to  have  revived  the  noble  traditions  of  the  old 
Italian  school  of  violin -playing  by  publishing 
new  editions  of  the  works  of  CorelU,  Tartini, 
Nardini  and  other  great  masters,  which  at  that 
time  were  all  but  unknown  in  France.  He 
thereby  caused  not  only  his  own  numerons  pupils 
but  all  the  young  French  violinists  of  his  time  to 
take  up  the  study  of  these  classical  works  for  the 
violin.  In  his  work  'L*art  du  violon'  (Paris 
1798  and  1 801)  Cartier  gives  a  comprehensive 
selection  from  the  violin  music  of  the  best  Italian, 
French,  and  German  masters,  which  is  rightly 
regarded  as  a  practical  history  of  violin-litera- 
ture in  the  17th  and  i8ih  centuries. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  history  of 
violin-playing,  which  he  wrote,  has  never  been 
made  public.     His  compositions  are  of  no  im- 

E>rtance.  He  published  Sonatas  in  the  style  of 
oUi,  £tudes,and  Duos  for  violins.  F^tis  also  men- 
tions two  Operas,  two  Symphonies  and  Violin- 
oonoertos,  which  have  remained  in  MS.     [P.D.] 

CABTONI,  a  barytone  engaged  at  the  King*s 
Theatre  in  182a,  at  a  salary  of  £700,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Gamporese.  For  his  musical 
education  he  was  indebted  entirely  to  his  wife. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  as  the  King  in 
Pacini*B  '  II  Barone  di  Dolsheim,*  and,  although 
not  possessed  of  first-rate  talents,  was  a  respect- 
able performer.  [J .  M.] 

CARULLI,  Febdinando,  an  eminent  guitar- 
ist, bom  at  Naples  1770,  died  in  Paris  1841. 
Though  self-taught  he  attained  a  perfection  of 
execution  hitherto  unknown  on  the  guitar,  and 
on  his  arrival  in  Paris  created  a  perfect  fiirore. 
In  the  space  of  twelve  years  he  published  300 
compositions,  including  a  'Method  which  passed 
through  four  editions.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  '  L  Harmonic  appliquto  h  la  Guitare*  (Paiiai, 
1825),  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  acoompanyine, 
which  was  the  first  work  of  its  kind.     [M.  C.C?| 

CARUSO,  Lniai,  bom  at  Naples  T754,  died 
at  Perugia  1822 ;  son  of  a  musician  at  Naples, 
studied  under  Nicolo  Sala,  composed  in  all  sixty 
operas  (for  list  see  Fetis)  of  which  the  first  was 
'B  Barone  di  Troochia*  (Naples,  1773),  and  the 
last  'L' A  wise  ai  Maritati*  (Rome,  1810).  His 
'Artaserse*  was  performed  in  London  in  1774. 
He  also  composed  four  oratorios,  four  cantatas, 
and  masses,  etc.,  of  a  style  more  dramatic  than 
eoclesiasticaL  He  is  said  to  have  lived  for  some 
time  in  Paris  and  Grermany,  and  to  have  been 
conductor  at  Palermo.  He  had  a  brother  £m- 
manuele,  also  a  musician.  [M.C.C.] 

GASALI,  Giovanni  Battibta.  Ghapel-master 
of  St.  John  Lateran  in  Rome  from  1 759  till  his 
death  1792.  An  opera  of  his,  'Gampaspe,*  was 
produced  at  Venice  1740.  Gr^try  was  his  pupil 
lor  two  years  in  Rome,  but  Casali  did  not  de- 
tect his  talent,  and  sent  him  back  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  in  which  he  described  the  mat 
opera  writer  as  'a  nice  fellow,  but  a  thorough  ass 
and  ignoramus  in  music*  Casali's  works  comprise 
4  masses,  motets,  magnificats,  and  many  other 
pieces  for  the  church.    He  wrote  in  a  veiy  pure 
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style,  though  without  much  invention.  A 
and  4  other  pieces  are  given  by  L&ck  (Sammlung, 
1859),  <^^  ^^  *  ^  quam  suavis,'  a  pretty  soelodi- 
ous  movement,  by  NoveUo,  finom  Ghoron.      [G.] 

GASARINI,  SiONOBA,  sometimes  called  GA- 
SARINA,  an  Italian  soprano  engaged  in  London 
for  Handel*s  operas  in  1748.  She  appeared  in 
'  Alexander  Balus '  and  '  Joshua.'  [J.  H] 

GASE,  John,  M.D.,  a  native  of  Woodatods, 
was  a  chorister,  first  at  New  GoUege  and  B&et- 
wards  at  Ghrist  Ghurch,  Oxford.  He  subeo- 
quently  became  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  C!oIlege, 
which  he  vacated  on  marriage,  when  he  esta- 
blished himself  in  Oxford  as  a  lecturer  to  privste 
pupils  on  philosophy,  for  which  he  enjoyed  a 
high  and  deserved  reputation.  In  1586  he  pab* 
lished  'The  Praise  of  Musidce,'  and  in  1588 
'Apologia  Musices  tam  vocalis  tarn  instramen- 
talis  et  mixtse.*  Thomas  Watson  wrote  a  song 
in  his  maise,  which  was  set  to  music  WWillisiii 
Byrd.  He  died  Jan.  23,  1 599-1600.    [W.H.H.] 

GASENTna,  SiGNORA,  a  good  singer  in  the 
comic  style,  appeared  at  the  Pantheon  in  LaoMka 
in  1 79 1,  taking  the  principal  part  in  Paisidlo's 
'Locanda>*  and  other  operas.  Lord  Mount- 
Edgcumbe  describes  her  as  '  a  pretty  woman  lad 
genteel  actress.*  In  93  she  had  married  Boq^ 
second  violin  at  the  opera,  and  was  mngi^g  at 
the  King's  Theatre ;  but  she  was  not  in  good 
health,  and  her  voice  was  too  weak  for  that 
house.    Her  later  history  is  not  known.    [J.H.] 

GASINI,  Giovanni  Mabia,  was  a  Florentine 
priest,  and  bom  towards  the  dose  of  the  17^ 
century.  F^tis  gives  1675  as  the  date  of  hii 
birth,  but  it  is  not  ascertained.  He  came  to 
Rome  early  in  life,  but  not  before  he  had  leazot 
the  elements  of  counterpoint  in  his  native  town. 
At  Rome  he  was  successively  the  pupil  of  Matteo 
Simonelli  and  Benardo  Pasquini,  under  the  la^ 
named  of  whom  he  perfected  himself  as  an  oigaa 
player.  The  only  post  which  he  is  known  to 
have  held  was  that  of  organist  in  the  cathednJ 
of  Florence.  He  was  simply  a  perverse  man  of 
talent  who  elected  to  join  the  ranks,  and  to  add 
one  or  two  more  to  the  absurdities,  of  thoM 
musical  reactionists  who  tried  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art  in  the  1 7th  century.  He  iA- 
lowed  in  the  wake  of  Don!  Vicentino  and  Goioona 
in  endeavouring  to  revive  the  three  old  Greek 
'genera*  of  progression,  viz.  the  diatonic,  ^ 
chromatic,  and  the  enharmonic.  F^tis,  indeed, 
says  that,  as  several  enthusiastic  pedants  of  bii 
class  had  done  before  him,  he  constnieted  a 
clavecin  in  which  the  notes  represented  by  tlK 
black  keys  were  subdivided,  so  as  to  obtain  an 
exact  equalisation  of  the  semitones.  Buni  does 
not  cany  him  this  length,  but  only  states  lam 
to  have  adopted  the  vievra  of  those  who  thoe 
wasted  their  labour  and  ingenuity.  In  his  af^ 
count  of  Gasini  the  last-named  biogr^ther  telle 
us  that  the  most  celebrated  of  these  insfanuneDte 
was  one  which  he  purchased  himself  from  mo- 
tives of  patriotism  to  prevent  such  a  oorioeity 
being  taken  out  of  ItiAy.  It  was  a  oemhak, 
whidi  had  been  constructed  in  1606  at  the  ex* 
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penae  of  GamiUo  Gonza^,  Count  of  NoTellara. 
It  had  four  octaves,  each  divided  into  31  notes, 
and  as  the  highest  of  the  treble  was  in  octaves 
to  the  lowest  of  the  bass,  it  had  125  keys  in 
all,  black  and  white.  He  bought  with  it  a 
foor-striDged  instrument^  noted  to  correspond 
vith  it,  80  that  the  two  oould  easily  be  tuned 
m  unison. 

Gasini^s  published  works  oonsst  of — a  volume 
of  motets  for  4  voices  in  the  'stUe  osservato,' 
i&titaled  'Johannis  Mariae,  Gasini  Majoris  £0- 
dedae  Florentiae  modolatoris,  et  saoerdotio 
(soediti,  Moduli  qnatuor  vocibus  :  opus  primum. 
Bomae,  apud  Mascardnm,  1706.*  'Besponsori 
per  la  Settimana  Santa,'  a  4  vod,  op.  2,  Florence, 
C  Bindi,  1706.*  *  Motetti  a  4  voci  a  Gappella, 
ibid.  1714/  *  Fantasies  and  Fugnes  for  the 
Qi]gan,  Florence,  1714.'  A  motet  of  his  is 
given  by  Phwke  in  'Musioa  Divina,'  ii.  No. 
58.  [KH.P.] 

CASSATION,  perhaps  implying  '&rewell,' 
dengnates  a  piece  of  instromental  music  of  the 
iMt  centuiy,  for  the  open  air,  in  several  move* 
DMnts,  much  like  the  Ssbbk  ads  or  Divibtdibnto. 
In  Kochel*8  Mozart  Catalogue  there  are  three, 
KoB.  63,  63,  99,  the  two  last  of  7  movements 
eich.  [G.] 

CASSEIi,  GuiLLAUMB,  bom  at  Lyons  17^4, 
&d  at  Brussels  1 836 ;  dramatic  singer ;  studied 
fint  nndo*  Geoiges  Jadin,  and  then  at  the  Paris 
Conaervatdre  under  Garat  and  Talma.  He  made 
his  debut  at  Amiens,  and  sang  at  various  places 
pKTioQs  to  his  appearance  at  the  Op^ra  Comiqne 
in  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  throe  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  quarrelled  with  Pix^^ 
eooxt^  the  director,  and  retired  to  Belgium,  where 
he  lettled  for  life.  After  a  five  years'  engage* 
bent  in  Brussels  he  retired  from  the  stage  in 
1832,  and  became  a  teacher.  He  trained  many 
eminent  pupils,  including  Madame  Dorus-Gras. 
In  33  ^  VM  appointed  professor  of  singing  at 
the  Brussels  Conservatoire.  His  oompositionB 
were  unimportant^  bnt  he  was  suooessful  as  a 
teadwr.  [M.C.a] 

GASTTANirrS.  A  pair  of  castanets  (or  castag- 
Bettet)  consists  of  two  small  pieces  of  hard  wood, 
diaped  somewhat  like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon,  or  a 
KaUop  shelL  These  are  hinged  together  by  a 
OQid,  the  ends  of  which  pass  over  the  thumb  and 
first  finger  of  the  pernmner.  The  remaining 
logen  strike  the  two  halves  together,  either  in 
ttngle  strokes  or  in  trills ;  the  instrument  emit- 
ting a  deep  hollow  click,  which,  although  not  a 
musical  note^  is  nevertheless  not  disagreeable  to 
^  ear.  The  performer  has  usually  a  pair  in 
each  hand.  It  is  a  Moorish  and  Spanish  in- 
*t>^UMQt»  and  is  intended  for  accompanying 
^SQoea.    Its  use  by  ballet-dancers  is  well  known. 

When  required  to  be  played  in  the  orchestra, 
to  accompany  danoe-music,  it  is  best  to  attach  a 
pair,  half  on  each  side,  to  a  flat  piece  of  hard 
wood,  ending  in  a  stick  about  eight  inches  long. 
By  ihaking  this  apparatus,  the  required  effect  is 
produced,  without  the  necessity  of  fitting  the 


castanets  to  the  performer's  fingers,  who  gener> 
ally  is  playing  some  other  instrument^  and  must 
suadenly  take  up  the  castanets  to  play  a  few 
bars. 

The  Spanish  name  is  CattciHxieUi,  either  be- 
cause made  sometimes  from  the  wood  of  the 
chestnut-tree  castano)  or  from  some  fancied  re- 
semblance to  the  two  halves  into  which  the  chest- 
nut {eattalia)  naturally  divides  itself.   [V.  de  P.] 

CASTELLI,  a  seoonda  donna  engaged  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  1825,  at  a  salary  of  £250. 
She  sang  the  part  of  Alma  in  '  H  Crociato'  with 
Velluti  in  25  and  26 ;  and,  in  the  latter  year,  also 
that  of  Cherubino  in  '  Le  Nozze.'  She  pleased 
the  public,  though  £ar  from  equalling  Caradori 
in  that  rdU.  She  was  engaged  again  in  1828, 
since  when  her  name  does  not  occur.         [J.  M.] 

CASTELLI,  Ignaz  Fbiedrioh,  bom  at  Vienna 
1 781,  died  there  1854;  German  dramatist  of 
great  popularity,  author  of  the  librettos  of 
Weigrs  'Schweizer  Familie,*  and  Schubert's 
'V«w^women*  or  'HausUche  Krieg,*  and 
adaptor  amongst  others  of  Meyerbeer's  '  Hugue- 
nots.' From  181 1  held  the  post  of  *Hoftheater- 
diohter*  at  the  Kamthnerthor  theatre  in  Vienna. 
Founder,  and  from  1829  to  1840,  sole  editor  of 
the  'Allgemeiner  musikaliacher  Anzeiger.'  He 
was  a  good  amateur  violinist^  and  was  greatly 
esteemed  and  beloved.  [M.  C.  C] 

CASTRO,  Jban  de,  composer  and  lutist.  In 
1570  he  was  at  Lyons,  and  in  1580  chapelinaster 
to  the  Prince  of  Juliers.  He  composed  many 
sets  of  madrigals,  odes,  sonnets,  and  sacred  songs 
( 1 569-1 600).  One  collection,  'La  Fleur  des 
Chansons*  (Louvain  and  Antwerp,  1547).  con- 
tains,  besides  compositions  of  his  own,  songs  by 
Severin,  Comet,  No^  Faignent,  Cl^reau,  Cr^- 
quillon,  Jacotin,  and  Jannequin.  For  list  see 
F^tis.  [M.C.C.] 

CAHTRTJCOI,  Pdstbo,  pupQ  of  Corelli,  and 
distinguished  violin  player,  bom  at  Home  1689. 
In  1 715  he  came  to  England  with  Lord  Bur- 
lington and  became  leader  of  Handel's  opera-band. 
He  had  a  special  reputation  as  performer  on  the 
ViOLETTA  MABIKA,  an  Instrument  of  his  own 
invention.  In  Handel's  'Orlando'  is  an  air 
accompanied  by  two  Violette  marine  with  celli 
pizzicati,  'per gli  Signori Castrucci'  (seethe  MS.) 
meaning  Pietro  and  his  brother  Prospero.  In 
Handel's  *  Sosaime'  is  also  an  air  with  Violetta 
marina  obligate.  In  1737  he  was  superseded  at 
the  opera  by  Festing — not  by  Clegg.  To  his 
undoubted  talent  Castrucci  added  an  amount  of 
charlatanism  surprising  in  a  pupil  of  Corelli's, 
though  paralleled  by  other  great  players,  Clement, 
Boudier,  Ole  Bull,  &c.  An  instance  of  these  is 
given  by  Bumey  (Hist.  iv.  353  note).  He  died 
1769  in  great  poverty.  Castrucci  is  said  to 
have  been  the  original  of  Hogarth's  'Enraged 
musician';  but  that  is  now  Ibiown  to  be  in- 
tended for  Festing.  [P.  D.] 

CATALANI,  AiroiLiOA,  bom  Oct.  1779  at 
Sinigaglia,  where  her  father  was  a  tradesman. 
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About  the  age  of  1 2  she  was  Bent  to  the  convent 
of  Santa  Lucia  at  Gubbio,  near  Borne,  where 
her  beautiful  voice  soon  became  a  great  attraction. 
In  its  full  freshness,  according  to  Fetis  and  all 
other  authorities,  it  must  have  been  one  of 
extraordinary  purity,  force,  and  compass,  going 
as  fur  aa  6  in  altissimo,  with  a  sweet  clear  tone. 
This  exquisite  quality  was  allied  to  a  marvellous 
truth  aziid  rapidity  of  execution.  No  singer  has 
ever  surpassed,  or  perhaps  equalled,  her  in  chro- 
matic scales,  whether  in  velocity  or  precision.  On 
leaving  the  convent,  into  which  she  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Cardinal  Onorati,  and  where 
the  congregation  could  frequently  not  be  pre- 
vented from  openly  applauding  her  splendid 
notes  in  the  services,  she  found  herself,  owing 
to  the  sudden  impoverishment  of  her  parents, 
compelled  to  perform  in  public.  Her  musical 
education  had  been  but  ill  cared  for  in  the 
convent,  where  she  passed  three  years ;  and  she 
had  contracted  bad  tricks  of  vocalisation,  which 
she  never  entirely  overcame,  even  after  hearing 
such  great  models  as  Marchesi  and  Crescentini. 
One  of  her  faults  was  that  she  could  never 
execute  certain  passages  without  a  very  per- 
ceptible oscillation  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  made 
them,  instead  of  being  even  and  smooth,  sound 
like  a  succession  of  staccato  passages  on  the 
violin.  In  spite  of  this  fSftult,  which  was  indeed 
more  within  the  criticism  of  connoisseurs  than 
of  the  public  generally,  her  voice  was  so  full, 
powerful,  and  clear,  her  intonation  so  pure  and 
true,  and  her  instinctive  execution  of  difficult 
and  brilliant  music  so  easy  and  unfaltering,  that 
her  singing  had  a  charm  which  has  scarcely 
ever  been  equalled,  and  her  very  first  steps  in 
a  theatrical  career  were  marked  by  the  most 
extraordinary  success.  When  she  began,  the 
&vourite  style  was  that  of  expressive  and 
pathetic  song,  and  in  this  she  never  produced  the 
effect  which  she  subsequently  made  in  bravura. 
Thus  at  Paris  she  feSled  comparatively  in  a 
tender  song  of  Piccini's,  'SeU  del  mi  divide,* 
though  shortly  after,  she  created  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  by  her  'Son  retina,*  by  an  air  of  Kode*s 
with  variations,  eoncerti  for  the  voice,  and  other 
pieces  of  the  most  florid  execution.  In  1795,  at 
the  age  of  16,  she  obtained  her  first  engagement 
at  the  Fenice  at  Venice,  and  made  her  dibut  as 
Lodoiska  in  the  opera  of  that  name  by  Mayer. 
Her  face,  figure,  and  voice,  assured  her  success, 
a  success  which  grew  day  by  day,  and  lasted  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  In  the  season  of  1 798,  she 
sang  at  L^hom  with  Crivelli,  Marchesi,  and 
Mrs.  Billington ;  the  year  after,  at  La  Pergola 
in  Florence,  in  Nasolini's  '  Monima  e  Mitridate* ; 
and,  in  1801,  at  Milan,  in  the  *  Clitenmestra'  of 
Zingarelli,  and  Nasolini's  *  Baocanali.*  In  these 
early  efforts  her  effect  was  not  due  to  method  or 
skill;  it  was  her  superb  voice  that  carried  all 
before  her.  From  Milan  she  went  to  Florence, 
Trieste,  Home,  and  Naples,  exciting  everywhere 
the  same  astonishment  and  admiration. 

Her  reputation  now  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  who  engaged  her, 
with  Mme.  Gafforini  and  Crescentini,  to  sing  at 


the  Italian  Opera  there,  and  she  airived  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1804.  Her  salary  wis  24,000 
cruzados  (£3,000). 

Some  writers  have  said  that  she  derived  voy 
great  advantage  from  the  instruction  of  Cro- 
centini,  which,  indeed,  seems  more  than  likely; 
but  F^tis,  on  the  authority  of  Crescentini  himsd^ 
contradicts  this  statement  categorically,  affinuDg 
that  Crescentini  told  him  that  he  had  endeaToarad 
to  give  her  a  little  advice,  which  she  had  seemed 
incapable  of  understanding.  It  was  here  thtt 
she  married  Valabr^gue,  of  the  French  ombssiy; 
but  she  never  quitted  her  name  of  Gataljuii 
before  the  public.  Her  husband,  a  stapid, 
ignorant  soldier,  appears  to  have  had  no  ideM 
beyond  helping  his  talented  wife  to  gain  the 
utmost  possible  amount  of  money  on  eveir 
occasion,  and  spending  it  for  her  afterwaidi. 
From  their  marriage  dates  one  of  the  wont  of 
the  many  speculations  that  have  been  based  on 
the  capital  of  a  grand  voice  and  great  penooAi 
charm.  They  went  first  to  Madrid,  and  then  to 
Paris,  where  she  sang  only  in  concerts,  but 
where  she  gained  even  more  &me  than  before. 

On  October  36,  1805,  Mme.  Catalan!  sigiied 
her  first  engagement  (in  the  possession  of  the 
writer)  with  F.  Goold  and  W.  Taylor,  manager 
and  proprietors  of  the  Kiiu^*s  Theafare  in  the 
Haymarket,  for  the  season  from  September  15, 
1806,  to  August  1807,  at  a  salary  of  £1,000 
sterling,  with  'a  further  sum  of  £100  steriing 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  journey  to  London.' 
and  also  '  one  Benefit  Night  free  of  expenoe  in 
the  month  of  March,  at  which  a  new  opera  shall 
be  performed.'  Before  crossing,  however,  ahe 
gave  concerts  at  Madrid  and  Paris,  by  whidi 
she  gained  large  sums  of  money,  and  created  a 
deep  impression;  indeed.  Napoleon  ofiered  her 
an  engagement  ieam  which  she  had  some  difficulty 
in  escaping,  in  order  to  fulfil  that  at  the  Kings 
Theatre.  At  the  moment  of  her  arrival  in 
London,  Grassini  and  Mrs.  Billington  had  jnit 
retired;  and,  as  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  aaj^ 
*the  great,  the  fiekr-fiuned  Catalani  supplied  toe 
place  of  both,  and  for  many  years  reigned  iJone, 
for  she  would  bear  no  rival,  nor  any  singff 
sufficiently  good  to  divide  the  applause.'^  'It 
is  well  known,*  he  continues, '  that  her  voice  is 
of  a  most  uncommon  quality,  and  ci^Mible  of 
exertions  almost  supernatural.  Her  throat  seeoi 
endued  (as  has  be^  remarked  by  medical  men) 
with  a  power  of  expansion  and  muscular  motion 
by  no  means  usual,  and  when  she  throws  ont  all 
her  voice  to  the  utmost,  it  has  a  volume  and 
strength  that  are  quite  surprising ;  while  its 
agility  in  divisions,  running  up  and  down  the 
scale  in  semi-tones,  and  its  compass  in  jamping 
over  two  octaves  at  once,  are  equially  astoniahing- 
It  were  to  be  wished,'  says  this  coDnaiBsear  of 
the  old  school,  '  that  she  was  less  lavish  in  the 
display  of  these  wonderful  powers,  and  sought  to 
please  more  than  to  surprise ;  but  her  taste  ii 
vicious,  her  excessive  love  of  ornament  spoiliBg 
every  simple  air,  and  her  greatest  delight  (indeed 
her  chief  merit)  being  in  sonss  of  a  bold  and 
spirited  character,  where  mudi  ia  left  to  hff 
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^fiicretum  (or  mdiacretioii),  without  heang  oonfined 
by  the  aooompuument,  but  in  which  she  can 
bidge  in  ad  UbUum  passagee  with  a  luxuriance 
lod  rodnzuLuicy  no  other  dnger  ever  poBsesaed, 
or  if  posKonng  ever  praotifled,  and  which  she 
curiea  to  a  fantastical  exoesB.'  The  opinions 
of  all  good  judges  were  nearly  the  same  with 
the  sbove ;  but  the  public  was  led  completely 
ftway  by  her  manrellous  powers.  She  made  her 
dAnt  Dee.  15,  1806,  in  the  'Semiramide*  of 
PortogaUo^  composed  for  her  expressly.  She 
ippeJed  also  in  '  Mitridate/  '  Elfirida,'  and  most 
rawiUingly  in  'La  Clemenza  di  Tito/  for  the 
itrict  time  required  in  Mozart's  music»  and  the 
importsnoe  of  the  accompaniments,  were  not 
nited  to  her  style.  She  was,  however,  the 
BSger  who  introduced  to  the  English  stage 
hii  <Noxze  di  I^garo,*  in  which  she  played 
Sonmia  to  admiration.  In  the  'Orazi'  she 
performed  the  part  of  the  first  soprano,  Curiazio, 
that  of  the  first  woman  being  filled  by  Ferlendis, 
hi  'Didone'  she  caused  the  rSle  of  Enea  to  be 
nmg  by  Madame  Dussek,  who  was  entirely  un- 
fitted for  it ;  and,  in  another  opera,  she  made 
3liadame  Dussek  act  the  first  woman's  part, 
ehoodog  for  herself  that  of  the  primo  uomo, 
Solseqaently  she    assumed   also   the  place  of 

C'  (a  bitffa,  and  succeeded  equally  well  in  that 
;  Boging  with  greater  simplicity  and  ease, 
ihe  WM  ^  some  preferred  in  comic  opera.  Her 
&ce  and  figure  suited  both  styles ;  for  her  hand* 
lome  ooontenanoe  was  capable  of  great  varieties 
of  eiprenon.  Her  gains  soon  became  enormous. 
She  was  the  great  attraction  of  Groold's  manage- 
neiit,  and  her  engagements  entailed  on  tiie 
thealie  an  expense  surpassing  anything  before 
aperieoced.  Mr.  Wat^,  in  a  pamphlet  which 
he  pablished,  gives  the  total  amount  received  by 
htf  fiom  the  Uieatre  in  1807,  including  benefits. 
It  ^5iOoo,  and  her  total  profits  that  year,  with 
foooerts,  provincial  tour,  etc.,  at  £10,700, — an 
immeose  sum  to  be  received  in  such  a  period  for 
tile  serrioes  of  a  single  artist.  That  she  some- 
times  found  a  difficulty  in  getting  payment  is 
not  tarprising,  especially  fix>m  such  a  manager 
M  Taylor.  Kbers  relates  that,  on  one  occasion, 
ihe  refused  to  sing  unless  a  debt  of  £1,000  due 
to  her  was  paid ;  and  that  he  gave  security  for 
^  of  which  he  had  ultimately  to  pay  every 
Althing.  She  received  as  much  as  200  guineas 
fir  rin^dng  'Grod  save  the  King'  and  'Bule 
Britannia,*  and  at  a  single  festival  £3,000.  Had 
die  pnctised  the  least  economy  she  must  have 
Mnwiod  a  very  great  fortune ;  but  this  she  did 
not  do.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  the  con- 
nmptioii  of  beer  by  her  servants  during  a  single 
Tear  amoonted  to  £103.  More  serious  causes, 
nowever,  contributed  to  dissipate  these  riches  as 
bit  ai  she  gained  them ;  for  her  husband  was 
pAinonately  addicted  to  gambling,  and  lost  vast 
nas  at  play.  She  remained  seven  years  in 
England,  where  she  finally  succeeded  in  becoming 
tile  only  singer  of  eminence,  and  led  in  bo£ 
fines;  but  one  singer  does  not  constitute  an 
«pera,  though  Yalabr^gue  used  to  say  ^Ma 
^foaoe  et  quatre  ou  cinq  poup^esy-— ToUk  tout 
(c.) 
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ce  qu*il  faut.'     Neither  would  her  disposition 
endure  the  possibility  of  rivalry,  nor  the  ex- 
travagance of  her  increasing  demands  allow  any 
manager  to  engage  other  singers.    She  quitted 
the  theatre  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  181 3, 
having   first    endeavoured    (unsuccessfully)    to 
purchase  it,  and  so  become  sole  proprietor,  sole 
manager,  and  sole  singer.     After  leaving  this 
stage,  she  for  many  years  never  trod  any  other, 
except  at  Paris,  where  she  obtained  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Italian  opera,  with  a  subvention  of 
z 60,000  francs;  but  the  undertaking  was  not 
fortunate.    On  the  return  of  Napoleon,  in  181 5, 
she  left  Paris,  going  first  to  Hamburg,  and  after- 
wards to  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  exciting 
everywhere  the  wildest  admiration  and  enthu- 
siasm.     She    returned   to    France,    after    the 
Restoration,  by  Holland  and  Belgium.    On  her 
arrival  at  Paris,  she  resumed  the  direction  of 
the  Th^tre  Italien,  and  established  the  same 
ruinous  system  which  had  destroyed,  for  a  time, 
opera  in  London.     Every  expense  of  scenery, 
<m^estra,  and  chorus,  was  curtailed,  and  every 
singer  of  worth  excluded,  in  order  that  the  entire 
receipts  might  go,  with  the  subvention,  into  the 
purse  of  Yfdabrfegue.    This  was  not  all.    To  suit 
this  state  of  thii^;s  the  operas  were  arranged  i]» 
such  a  manner  tlu^t  little  of  the  original  but  the 
name  remained.    The  rest  consisted  of  variations 
by  Bode^  and  sindlar  things,  with  the  famous 
'  Son  regina,*  interpolated  in  place  of  the  concerted 
pieces  and  songs  which  had  been  cut  out.    In 
May  1 8 16  Gat^ani  left  her  opera  in  the  hands 
of  managers,  and  went  to  Munich  to  give  some 
concerts  and  representations.     Thence  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  and  only  returned  to  Paris  in 
August  181 7.     In  the  next  April  she  left  her 
opera  entirely,  and   resumed  her  wanderings. 
Having  engaged  Mme.  Gail  to  accompany  her, 
as  Pucitta  had  done  in  London  and  Paris,  she 
started  for  Vienna.    No  sooner  had  they  arrived 
than  she  quarrelled  with  her  companion,  who 
returned  to  Paris.    Catalani  continued  her  tour 
alone,  and  it  lasted  nearly  ten  years.    In  1824 
she  returned  to  London,  performing  a  certain 
number  of  nights  with  no  regular  engagement. 
She  reappeared  in  *JX  Nuovo  Fanatico  per  la 
Musica,  an  opera  by  Mayer,  arranged  for  her. 
'Her  powers  were  undiminshed,  her  taste  un- 
improved.'   She  next  continued  her  wanderings 
on  the  continent.    In  1826  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Ebers  to  engage  her,  but  the  terms  proposed 
by  her  were  so  exorbitant  that  it  was  impossible 
to  consider  them  seriously.      Her  voice  was, 
however,  no  longer  what  it  had  been,  especially 
in  the  highest  part  of  her  renter.    Though  still 
beautiful,   flexible,  and  strong,  it  was  losing 
gradually  a  little  of  tiiese  qualities.    In  turn  she 
visited  Germany,  Italy,  and  Paris  once  more, 
where  she  sang  without  success;   then  Poland, 
Bussia,  and  the  north  of  Germany  again  in  1827. 
About  this  time  she  sang  for  the  last  time  at 
Berlin,  and  resolved  to  cease  singing  in  public. 
But  she  revisited  England  once  more  m  1828,  and 
sang  at  tiie  York  Festival.    Lord  Mount-Edg- 
cumbe  heard  her  the  same  year  at  Plymouth,  and 
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deBoribeB  her  as  having  lost,  perhaps,  a  litUe  in 
voice,  but  gained  more  in  expression :  as  electrify- 
ing an  au£enoe  with  her  '  Rule  Britannia  ;*  and 
as  still  handsome,  though  somewhat  stout.  After 
a  time,  she  retired  to  a  villi^  which  she  had 
bought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence.  On 
the  stage,  she  is  described  as  having  always 
nroduoed  an  unnatural  impression,  owing  to  an 
invincible  nervousness^  which  made  her  exaggerate 
the  effects  she  wished  to  create.  She  said  herself, 
that  it  was  aa  painful  to  her  to  sing  in  the 
theatre  as  it  was  delightful  to  perform  at  a  con- 
cert. She  never  lost  her  simplicity  and  purity  of 
manners,  nor  her  piety,  modesty,  and  generosity. 
Her  charitable  aeeds  were  innumerable,  and 
the  amount  of  money  earned  by  her  in  concerts 
for  such  purposes  alone  has  been  estimated  at 
3,000,000  firancB.  At  her  residence  she  founded 
a  school  of  singing  for  young  girls.  Catalani 
died  of  cholera  at  Paris,  June  la,  1849.     [J.  M.] 

CATARINA  CORNARO,  the  last  of  Doni- 
a»tti*8  sixty-six  operas,  produced  at  Naples  in 
the  Carnival  of  1844,  and  performed  for  ^e  last 
time  in  1S45.  [G.] 

CATCH  originally  meant  amply  a  round  for 
three  or  more  voices  (unaccompanied),  written  out 
at  length  as  one  continuous  melody,  and  not  in 
score.  The  catch  was  for  each  succeeding  singer 
to  take  up  or  catch  his  part  in  time ;  this  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  printed,  but  also  firom  the  simple  and 
innocent  character  of  the  words  of  the  oldest 
catches,  from  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
elicit  any  ingenious  cross-reading.  But  in  course 
of  time  a  new  element  was  introduced  into 
catches,  and  words  were  selected  so  constructed 
that  it  was  possible,  either  by  mis-pronunciation 
or  by  the  interweaving  of  the  words  and  phrases 
given  to  the  different  voices,  to  produce  the  most 
ludicrous  and  comical  effects.  The  singing  of 
catches  became  an  art,  and  was  accompanied  by 
gesture,  the  skill  with  which  they  were  sung  has 
become  a  tradition,  and  certainly  many  old 
specimens  are  so  difiBcult  that  they  must  have 
required  considerable  labour  and  practice  to  sing 
them  perfectly.  The  oldest  published  collections 
containing  catches  were — 

I.  'Pammelia:  Musicke's  Miscellanie,  or 
mixed  varietie  of  Pleasant  Roundelayes  and 
delightful  Catches  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  10  parts 
in  one.  None  so  ordinarie  as  musicall,  none  so 
musicall  as  not  to  all  very  pleasing  and  accept- 
able.    1609.' 

a.  'Deuteromelia :  or  second  part  of  Musicke's 
Melodie,  or  Melodious  Musick  of  Pleasant 
Roundelaies.  K.  H.  Mirth,  or  Freemen's  songs, 
and  such  delightful  catches.     1609.' 

3.  'Melismata:  Musicall  Phansies  fitting  the 
court,  citie  and  countrey  Humours.     16x1.* 

Catches  were  most  in  vogue  in  the  reign  of 
the  dissolute  Charles  II,  and  as  much  of  the 
popular  literature  of  that  period  was  sullied  by 
indecency  and  lic^itiousness  it  is  not  surprising 
that  catches  were  contaminated  with  the  pre- 
vailing and  fashionable  vice;    the  more  than 
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questionable  character  of  the  words  to  wtitk 
many  of  the  catches  of  that  age  were  allied  hat 
sufficed  to  ensure  the  banishment  of  a  Isiigo 
amount  of  clever  and  learned  musical  contrivanoe. 
In  later  times  Dr.  William  Hayes,  S.  Webbe, 
and  Dr.  Callcott  have  excelled  in  the  oompontkn 
of  catches :  '  Would  you  know  my  Celia's  chsms' 
by  Webbe  is  a  well-known  example ;  '  Ah,  hov, 
Sophia,*  and  'Alas  cry*d  Damon  by  Calloott  tie 
also  tolerably  well  known,  and  still  oecasiQiiaUy 
performed. 

Dr.  W.  Hayes  published  several  ooUectioDS  of 
catches,  some  with  words  by  Dean  Swift,  and  in 
his  prefisoe  to  the  first  set  ( 1 763)  says,  'the  Catch 
in  music  answers  to  the  Epigram  in  poetiy, 
where  much  is  to  be  exprest  within  a  veiy  small 
oompass,  and  unless  the  Turn  b  neat  and  wdl 
pointed,  it  is  of  little  value.'  [W.  H.  C] 

CATCH  CLUB.  This  society,  the  full  title 
of  which  was  '  The  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen's 
Catch  Club,'  vras  formed  in  1761  for  the  en* 
couragement  of  the  composition  and  perfbrmarioe 
of  canons,  catches,  and  glees,  and  the  first  meeting 
took  place  in  November  of  that  year,  when  there 
were  present  the  Earls  of  Eglinton,  Sandwich, 
and  March,  Cenerals  Rich  and  Barrington,  the 
Hon.  J.  Ward,  and  Messrs.  H.  Meynell  snd  R. 
Phelps.  These  gentlemen,  with  tiie  Duke  of 
Kingston,  the  Marquesses  of  Lome  and  Gnnby, 
the  Earls  of  Rochford,  Orford,  and  Ashbumhsm, 
Viscounts  Bolingbroke  and  Weymouth,  lard 
George  Sutton,  Colonels  Parker,  Windus,  and 
Montgomery,  Sir  Greorge  Annytage,  and  MeMra 
H.  Penton,  W.  Gordon,  and  J.  Harris,  who 
joined  in  176  a,  were  the  original  members,  and 
all  subsequently  enrolled  were  balloted  fir. 
Among  distinguished  persons  afterwards  admit- 
ted to  the  Club  were  George  lY  (elected  when 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1786),  William  IV  (elected 
when  Duke  of  Clarence  in  1789),  the  Dukes 
of  Cumberland  (1786),  York  (1787),  Csm- 
bridge  (1807),  and  Sussex  (181 3).  The  pro- 
fessional members  elected  into  the  Society  of 
the  Catch  Club  included  Beard,  Battishili,  Ame^ 
Hayes,  Atterbury,  Paxton,  S.  Webbe,  PioiSf 
Knyvett,  Stevens,  Callcott,  Danby,  Greatorex, 
Bartleman,  R.  Cooke,  Horslev,  Goes,  Wahnisley, 
and  Turle.  In  1763  the  Club  offered  its  fint 
prizes,  one  for  two  catches,  a  second  for  two 
canons,  and  a  third  for  two  glees,  and  they  were 
awarded  to  Baildon,  Marella,  Dr.  Hayes,  and 
G.  Berg.  From  its  foundation  to  1 794  the  prisei 
were  competed  for  annually,  and  among  the 
winners  were  Ame,  Hayes,  J.  S.  Smith,  Danby, 
S.  Webbe,  Lord  Momington,  Paxton,  Atterbuiy> 
Dr.  Cooke.  R.  Cooke,  Dr.  Alcock,  Stevens, 
Spofforth,  and  Callcott.  In  1 787,  in  consequence 
of  Dr.  Callcott  having  submitted  nearly  lOO 
compositions  in  competition  for  the  prizes,  a  re- 
solution was  passed  that '  in  future  no  composer 
should  send  in  more  than  three  compositions 
for  one  prize.'  Prom  1794  to  181 1  no  prises 
were  offered,  and  after  being  awarded  for  two 
years  they  were  again  discontinued,  until  in 
1 8a  I  they  were  once  more  revived,  a  gold  cap 
taking  Uie  place  of  the  medals.    The  roles  of 
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the  dob  required  the  xnembem  to  take  the  chair 
in  tarns  at  the  dinners  which  were  held  at  the 
Thatched  House  Tavern  every  Tuesday  from 
February  to  June,  except  in  Passion  and  Easter 
weeks.  The  successive  secretaries  of  the  Club 
were  Warren  (1761-94),  8.  Webbe  (1794-1812), 
Sale  (1812-28),  R  Leete  (1828-36),  Jas.  Elliott  ! 
(1836-52),  O.  Bradbury  (1852-73),  E.  Land 
(1859-76).  Webbe's  glees 'Hail  I  Star  of  Bruns- 
wick and  'The  Mighty  Conqueror'  were  com- 
posed specially  for  George  IV,  who  invariably 
took  his  call  and  sang  in  his  glee ;  and  the  late 
I>ake  of  Cambridge  attended  to  the  last  year  of 
his  life  and  rarely  omitted  his  call,  one  of  his 
&voarite  glees  being  Webbe*s  '  Glorious  Apollo.' 
In  1 861  the  Club  celebrated  its  centenary  with 
much  vigour,  and  to  conmiemorate  the  event 
offered  a  silver  goblet  for  the  best  four-part  glee, 
which  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Commings  for  1 
'  Soog  should  breathe.'  The  present  subscription  | 
is  ten  guineas  each  season,  and  the  meetings  are 
held  fortnightly  at  Willis's  Booms  from  Easter 
to  July.  [C.  M.] 

CATEL,  (}hables  Snroir,  bom  June  1773  at 
FAigle  (One) ;    began  his  studies  very  early  1 
under  Saochini,  Gobert,  and  Gossec,  in  the '  Eoole 
royale  de  chant  et  de  declamation,'  at  Paris. 
[CovsSBYATOiBB  DB  MuBiQUE.]    In  1 787  he  was 
made  acoompanist  and  'proresseur-adjoint'  of 
the  School,  and  in  1790  accompanist  at  the 
Opera.     The  same  year  he  became  chief,  con- 
jointly with  Gossec,  of  the  band  of  the  Garde 
Kationale,  for  which  he  wrote  a  vast  quantity  of 
military  musio^  which  was  adopted  throughout 
the  revolutionary  army.    His  first  work  of  public 
note  was  a  'De  profundis'  for  the  funeral  of 
Gonvion  in  1792.     Another  was  a  Hymn  of 
Tictory  on  the  battle  of  Fleurus  (June  26,  94), 
written  for  chorus  with  wind  accompaniment 
only.    On  the  formation  of  the  Conservatoire  in 
95  Catel  was  made  professor  of  harmony.    He 
immediately  began  the  compilation  of  his  'Traits 
d*hannonie,*  which  was  published  in  1802,  and 
remained  for  many  years  the  sole  text-book  of 
Frimce.    In  1810  he  became  one  of  the  In- 
spectors of  the  Conservatoire,  a  post  which  he 
retained  till  the  suspension  of  that  institution  in 
1814.     In  17  he  was  elected  Member  of  the 
Institute  in  the  room  of  Monslgny,  and  in  24 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    He  died 
at  Paris  Nov.  29,  1830.    Catel  wrote  largely  for 
the  stage — 'Semiramis'  (1802),  *L'Auberge  de 
Bagn^zes'  (1807),  'Les  Bayaderes'  (1810),  and 
other  operas  in   1808,   1814,   1817,  and  1818. 
These  have  the  merit  of  elegance  and  purity, 
but  they  were  not  successful;  the  public  in- 
sisted on  recognising  Catel  as  a  savant  and  a 
professor,  and  prejudged  his  works  as  'learned 
music.'    On  one  occasion  Napoleon,  who  had  a 
singular  taste  for  soft  and  ineffective  music,  had 
the  'Bayaderes'  performed  with  all  the  instru- 
ments muted  and  every  mark  of  expression  sup- 
pressed— a  very  severe  trial  for  any  opera.    Be- 
sides his  theatrical  and  military  music  Catel 
wrote  Symphonies  for  wind  only.  Hymns  and 
Choral  Pieces,  Quintets  and  Quartets  for  strings 
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and  wind.  Songs,  Solfeggi,  etc. ;  but  it  is  by  his 
Treatise  on  Harmony,  by  his  great  practical  sense 
and  ability,  and  by  his  character  for  goodness 
and  probity  that  he  will  be  known  to  posterity. 

His  treatise  is  fi>unded  on  those  of  Kimberger 
and  Tiirk,  and  at  once  superseded  the  more 
artificial  amd  complicated  theories  of  Rameau, 
which  had  till  that  time  reigned  supreme  in 
I^noe.  [G.C.] 

CATELANI,  Akoslo,  musician  and  writer 
on  music,  bom  at  Guastalla  March  30,  181 1. 
He  received  his  first  instruction  from  the  or- 
ganist of  the  place,  and  afterwards  at  Modena 
fit)m  Giuseppe  Asioli  and  M.  Fusco.  In  31  he 
entered  the  Conservatoire  of  Naples,  then  under 
Zingarelli,  and  became  the  special  pupil  of 
Donizetti  and  (^reecentini.  From  31  to  37  he 
was  director  of  the  theatre  at  Messina,  and 
finally  settled  at  Modena^  where  he  was  living 
a  few  years  ago  as  keeper  of  the  Este  Library. 
Catelani  is  the  author  of  three  or  four  operas,  as 
well  as  of  a  Bequiem  and  other  pieces  of  chmrch 
music ;  bat  his  claim  to  mention  rests  on  his 
aichseological  works — Notice  on  P.  Aron  (1851) ; 
on  N.  Yincentino  (1851);  'Epistolario  di  autori 
celebri  in  musica*  (1852-4) ;  *  Bibliografia  di  due 
stampe  ignote  di  0.  Petrucci  da  Fossombrone' 
(1856) — a  treatise  on  the  two  first  pieces  of 
music  printed  from  type;  Delia  vita  e  delle 
opere  di  Orazio  Yeochi  (1858) ;  Ditto  di  CSlaudio 
Merula  da  Correggio  (i860) ;  Ditto  di  Alessandro 
Stradella  (Modena,  Yincenzi,  1866).  [G.] 

CATENACCI,  a  seconda  donna,  appeared  in 
1 784  at  the  Kinff*s  Theatre  in  Anfossi's  '  Issipile,' 
in  *  Le  due  Gem^e'  and  the  'Demofoonte'  ot  Ber- 
toni.  She  was  re-engaged  in  1 786,  and  sang  with 
Mara  and  Rubinelli  in  the  '  Yirginia'  of  Tarchi, 
under  the  direction  of  Cherubini.  [J.  M.] 

CATERS.  The  name  given  by  change  ringers 
to  changes  on  nine  bells.  The  word  should  prob- 
ably be  written  qwUen,  as  it  is  meant  to  denote 
the  &ct  tiiat  f(mr  couples  of  bells  change  their 
places  in  the  order  of  ringing.  [C.A.W.T.] 

CATHEDRAL  MUSIC.  Music  composed 
for  use  in  English  (Cathedral  Service  since  the 
Reformation. 

Just  as  the  Reformed  Liturgy  was  composed 
of  prayers,  versicles,  responses,  and  other  ele- 
ments which,  though  in  a  different  language, 
had  formed  the  basis  of  the  church  services  for 
centuries,  so  the  music  to  which  the  new  services 
were  sung  was  not  so  much  an  innovation  as  an 
inheritance  from  earlier  times:  precedents  can 
be  found  for  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  pre- 
Reformation  churdi  music.  The  truth  of  this 
will  appear  if  we  compare  the  style  of  church 
music  used  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
and  beginning  of  the  i6ih  centuries  with  what 
was  introduc^  about  1550  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  reformed  liturgy.  Our  inferences  as  to 
the  music  of  the  former  date  must  be  drawn 
chiefly  ircan.  breviaries  and  antinhonaries  with 
musical  notes,  from  compositions  for  the  church, 
such  as  masses  and  motets,  and  from  treatises  on 
I  music    We  learn  from  these  sources  that  the 
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p8alm0,  cantideB,  venicleB,  respoDses,  and  creeds 
were  sung  invariably  in  plainsong,  which  sig- 
nifies  a  certain  specific  mode  of  chanting  in 
unison,  guided  by  definite  rules  that  can  still  be 
ascertained,  and  implying  to  a  great  extent  the 
use  of  certain  well-known  melodies  appropriated 
to  particular  parts  of  the  service.  Or  this  mode 
of  chauting  the  Gregorian  chants  used  at  the 
present  day  are  a  regular  form.  [Chant.]  So  £sr 
then  as  regards  simple  melody  we  are  fiurly  well 
informed  as  to  pre-Reformation  church  music. 
But  there  is  less  certainty  as  to  the  use  of  har- 
mony.  It  is  true  that  a  rude  style  of  part- 
singing,  called  '  organising/  had  been  known  for 
centuiiea  before  de  Reformation,  and  later  on 
the  development  of  counterpoint  had  resulted  in 
the  composition  of  masses  and  motets,  of  which 
we  have  specimens  bv  English  composers,  e.g. 
Byrd,  Tavemer,  Fayraz,  and  T^e,  dating  from 
before  the  Refonnation.    But  though  these  com- 

E'Uons  show  that  harmony  was  recognised  in 
lish  church  music  before  1550,  it  is  dif- 
t  to  show  to  what  extent  they  were  used, 
and  whether  thev  were  regularly  introduced  in 
the  way  that  anthems  by  various  composers  are 
now  employed  in  cathedral  service.  Possibly  at 
ferial  times  plainsong  may  have  predominated, 
and  at  festal  times  harmonised  compositions, 
chants,  and  canticles,  as  well  as  anthems,  may 
have  been  used ;  though  these  would  interfere 
with  the  plainsong,  which  invariably  formed  the 
*  subject*  to  which  the  parts  were  adapted. 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  English 
church  music  as  it  was  found  by  the  reformers 
of  the  1 6th  century.  We  must  now  enquire  in 
what  way  it  was  dealt  with  by  them  in  the 
transition  from  the  Romish  to  the  reformed 
service,  and  in  wliat  form  it  appeared  afler  the 
change  had  taken  place.  The  two  works  which 
directly  illustrate  the  mind  of  the  English  church 
as  to  we  musical  rendering  of  her  reformed  ser« 
vices  are,  (1)  the  Litany  published  by  Cranmer 
with  its  musical  notation;  (2)  the  more  im- 
portant work  containing  the  musical  notation  of 
the  remainder  of  the  then  Common  Prayer  Book, 
edited  by  John  Marbeck.  Now  both  these 
works  seem  to  show  that  the  aim  of  the  re- 
formers was  not  to  discard  but  to  utilise  the 
ancient  plainsong,  by  adapting  it  to  the  trans- 
lated services.  In  tiie  first  place  the  music  of 
Cranmer*s  litany  is  a  very  ancient  chant,  almost 
identical  with  that  appointed  for  the  Rogation 
days  in  the  Roman  processional,  and  with  that 
which  occurs  in  the  Salisbury  ritual  for  the  pro- 
cession of  peace :  hence  we  see  that  it  was  from 
the  iildest  sources  that  Cranmer  obtained  the 
musical  setting  of  the  new  litany  in  English. 
Secondly,  the  music  of  Marbeck's  work  consists 
of  the  M  plainsong  simplified  and  adapted  to 
the  new  services.  Mr.  Dyoe,  in  his  '  Preface  and 
Appendix  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer/  shows 
conclusively  that  Marbeck  intended  to  follow  the 
ancient  Salisbury  use  (the  great  standard  of 
English  choral  music)  note  for  note,  as  far  as  the 
rules  of  plainsong  would  permit ;  and  that  where 
hiB  notation  varies  from  that  of  Salisbury,  the 


variation  is  due  to  the  difference  boiweea  the 
English  and  Latin  qrUables,  and  ss  luch  ii 
mmly  what  the  technical  rules  of  pUimong 
would  dictate. 

It  would  appear  then  that  as  regards  plsisioDg, 
the  Refonnation  brought  little  or  no  ohsnge  to 
our  services;  the  ancient  melodies  were  pretmd 
intact,  except  where  change  was  required  to 
adapt  them  to  the  new  liturgy. 

As  to  compositions  in  hannony,  these,  m  v« 
saw  above;,  had  been  undoubtedly  introdaoed  into 
the  service  to  some  extent  before  the  Bef(v- 
mation,  but  were  sung  to  Latin  words.  During 
the  changing  times  of  Henry  YIII,  Edwsid  VI, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  when  the  form  of  dioidi 
service  was  not  yet  settled,  the  great  chinch 
composers  wrote  and  arranged  for  whatever  tet- 
vices  were  established  at  the  time — ^for  the  latin 
words  of  mattins,  vespers,  the  little  hours,  ud 
the  mass,  or  for  the  English  canticles  of  Monung 
and  Evening  Pftiyer,  and  for  the  English  Com- 
munion Service,  according  as  the  Ronush  or 
Protestant  liturgy  was  recognised.  Sometime^ 
as  in  the  case  of  Byrd*s  '  Ne  iraacaris,  Doming' 
and  '  Bow  thine  ear,  O  Lord,*  the  same  mune 
was  set  to  the  two  languages,  or  what  hsd 
been  written  for  the  one  was  adapted  to  the 
other.  And  thus  the  change  of  ritual  may  be 
said  to  have  affected  compositions  in  harmony 
even  less  than  it  affected  the  mere  melodic  ftms 
or  plainsong. 

Though  a  complete  scheme  for  the  musicsl 
service  was  set  forth  in  Marbeck*B  book  (ezoq>i 
for  the  litany,  which  Cranmer  had  already  n^ 
plied,  and  the  Psalms,  which  no  doubt  Marbea 
mtended  to  be  sung  in  the  manner  he  indiosted 
for  the  Canticles,  viz.  in  the  old  plainsong);  the 
canticles  and  other  parts  of  the  service  were  set 
very  frequently  in  hannony,  about  the  time  when 
Marbedts  book  appeared.  All  the  church  mu- 
sicians whose  harmonised  compositions  reujain  io 
us,  from  the  time  of  Edward  VI  onwards,  have 
set  the  canticles  anthemwise  as  'services';  aod 
thus,  even  while  Marbeck's  waa  the  only  au- 
thorised musical -service  book,  a  mors  perfect 
system  was  displayed  alongside  of  it.  Ueaien 
could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  superiority  of 
harmonised  canticles  and  services  over  the  simple 
melodies  sung  in  unison,  of  which  Marbeck'i 
book  consists.  Dr.  Jebb  considers  that  the  latter 
work  was  only  meant  as  an  elementary  sod 
tentative  one,  and  that  it  never  became  au- 
thoritative. However  this  may  be,  it  was  8Dpe^ 
seded  by  a  work  containing  harmonized  ooor 
positions,  contributed  by  Ta^is,  Shepherd,  Tar- 
emer,  and  some  others.  This  was  John  Day  s 
book,  published  in  1560,  and  entitled,  'Certatse 
Notes,  set  forth  in  foure  and  three  partes,  to  he 
sung  at  the  Morning,  Communion,  and  £t«iub; 
Praier, ....  and  unto  them  be  added  diven 
Godly  praiers  and  psalmes  in  the  like  farms.'  ^ 

The  latter  clause  leads  us  to  the  oonaideiatioB 
of  the  anthem,  with  refSerence  to  which  filust 
(Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayv) 
says  as  follows : — *  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  time  when  the  practice  of  popular  hyma 
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lad  metrical  pealm  Binging  eBtablislied  itself 
in  OQDiieotioii  with  oar  revised  ritaal,  though 
fsdependently  of  its  direct  author!^.  Suoh 
mguig  WIS  in  use  early  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
baving  doubtlees  been  borrowed  from  the  I^ 
ieftants  abroad.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
quasi-offidal  sanction  to  a  custom  which  it  would 
liave  been  very  unwise  to  repress,  it  was  ordained 
hy  a  royal  injunction  in  the  year  1 559.  that  while 
there  was  to  be  a  'modest  and  distmct  song  so 
ved  in  all  parts  of  the  common  prayer,  that  the 
■une  might  be  understanded  as  if  it  were  read 
vithout  singing  *  (in  other  words,  whUe  the  old 
tnditianal  pbunsong  in  its  simplified  form  is  to 
be  employed  throughout  the  whole  service,  yet) 
'finr  the  comforting  of  suoh  as  delight  in  music 
it  may  be  permitted  that  in  the  beginning  or  at 
the  end  of  the  ooimnon  prayer  there  may  be  sung 
aa  hymn  or  suoh  like  song,  to  the  praise  of 
Almighty  Grod,  in  the  beet  melody  and  music 
that  may  be  devised,  having  respect  that  the 
Motenoe  of  the  hymn  may  be  understanded  & 
peraived.' 

This  injunction  gave  legal  authority  to  the 
lettiDg  of  Wngiiaii  words  to  be  sung  anthemwise. 
The  first  antiiems  written  for  tiie  Reformed 
Ghorch  are  full,  Le.  sung  in  regular  alternation 
by  the  whole  choir;  they  resemble  the  motets 
of  the  Italian  Church,  which  furnished  models 
to  the  first  English  antiiem-writers.  'Verse  an- 
thems*, ie.  those  in  which  certain  passages,  called 
^rmea,  were  sung  in  slower  time,  not  by  all  the 
wea  on  one  side  but  by  a  selected  number,  were 
introduced  about  1670 ;  though  Dr.  Jebb  informs 
the  writer  that  precedents  for  verse  anthems 
existed  in  the  pre-Beibnnation  service. 

As  principal  composers  of  cathedral  music 
from  the  Refbimation  to  the  Rebellion  we  may 
•elect  Tye,  Tidlis,  Farrant^  Shepherd,  Tavemer, 
fiedM,  Morley.  Byrde,  Bull,  and  Gibbons.  The 
MB^ositions  of  this  period  are  more  conspicuous 
tat  technical  skill  than  for  musical  expression,  and 
BO  diffisrenoe  can  be  traced  between  the  secular 
tt|d  the  saored  style.  Dr.  Jebb  however  main- 
tauis  that  the  latter  was  at  least  national  and 
pecohar  to  this  country,  and  that  the  Church 
ef  England  was  not  indebted  to  Palestrina; 
*hich  statement  he  supports  by  urging  the 
■inularitv  of  the  style  of  Byrde  and  Tallis  to 
that  of  Robert  White,  who  was  anterior  to  the 
great  Italian  composer. 

Under  the  Conmionwealth,  music,  except  in  the 
fins  of  metrical  psalmody,  was  expelled  from 
Eagliah  churches;  it  was  restored  in  1660  by 
Charies  IT,  the  effect  of  whose  French  tastes 
opon  Cathedral  music  is  thus  described  by 
Tndway  (Bumey's  History,  voL  lit  443)  :  'Hu 
najesty  was  soon  tired  with  the  grave  and 
*ilenm  way  which  had  been  established  by  Bird 
•ad  others,  and  ordered  the  composers  of  his 
dttpd  to  add  symphonies  with  instruments  to 
their  anthems ;  and  established  a  select  number 
of  his  private  music  to  play  the  symphony  and 
ntomeuos  which  he  had  appointed.  The  old 
■asters  of  music,  Dr.  Child,  Dr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Low,  etc.,  hardly  knew  how  to  comport  them- 
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selves  with  these  new  &ngled  wayc^  but  pro> 
ceeded  in  their  compositions  according  to  the 
old  style.*  There  was  great  difficulty  during  the 
first  years  of  the  Re^ration  in  finding  boys 
capable  of  singing  in  the  choirs,  since  the  art 
had  been  so  much  neglected  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate. Hawkins  (History  of  Music,  iv.  349) 
says  on  this  point,  '  Nay,  to  such  streights  were 
they  driven,  that  for  a  twelvemonth  after  the 
Restoration  the  clergy  were  forced  to  supply  the 
want  of  boys  by  comets,  and  men  who  had 
feigned  voices.' 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Arch- 
bishop Whitgifb  (Biographia  Britannica,  p.  4355), 
that  comets  had  been  before  introduced ;  for  an 
allusion  is  made  to  the  '  solemn  music  with  the 
voices  and  organs,  comets  and  sackbuts*;  and 
in  Stow*s  Aimals  (864),  we  read  that  at  the 
churching  of  the  Queen  after  the  birth  of  Mary 
daughter  of  James  I,  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  sundry 
anthems  were  sung  with  organ,  comets,  sackbuts, 
and  other  instruments  of  music'  [See  Anthxm, 
and  period.] 

'In  about  four  or  five  years  time*  says  Tudway. 
'some  of  the  forwardest  and  brightest  children 
of  the  chapel«  as  Pelham  Humphrey,  John  Blow, 
etc.,  began  to  be  masters  of  a  faculty  in  com- 
posing; this  his  majesty  greatly  encouraged,  by 
mdulghig  their  youtiiful  fimcies.  In  a  few  years 
more,  several  others  educated  in  the  chapel, 
composed  in  this  style ;  otherwise  it  was  vain  to 
please  his  majesty.'  The  peculiar  influence  here 
ascribed  to  Charles  II  may  be  traced  in  the 
works  of  Humphrey,  Blow,  Wise,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, in  the  too  evident  aim  at  efifect,  and 
the  mannerisms  and  exaggerated  ornaments  which 
characterise  them;  even  the  great  genius  of 
Puroell  did  not  escape  the  effect  of  Charles's  &n- 
tastic  tastes.  Many  of  his  finest  anthems  are 
disfigured  by  symphonies  of  such  a  kind  as  were 
evidently  invented  merely  to  gratify  the  king's 
desire  for  French  mannerisms.  But  it  was  in 
the  1 8th  century  that  the  lowest  musical  standard 
prevailed  in  the  service  of  the  church.  A  florid 
sing-song  melody,  with  a  trivial  accompaniment, 
was  the  type  to  which  everything  was  sacrificed, 
and  a  rage  set  in  for  objectionable  adaptations 
and  arrangements.  The  works  of  Nares  and 
Kent  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  this  class, 
though  one  worthy  exception  should  be  noticed  in 
Dr.  Boyce. 

Within  the  last  35  yean  choral  oommunions 
have  been  introduced :  they  had  been  discarded 
at  the  Restoration,  from  which  time  up  to  1840 
the  Communion  Service  was  never  set  to  music 
except  in  so  £ar  as  parts  of  it,  e.  g.  the  Sanctus;, 
and  the  Gloria,  were  arranged  as  anthems  and 
introits.  [E.  H.  D.] 

CATHERIKE  GREY,  an  opera  in  3  acts; 
libretto  by  Bunn ;  music  by  Balfe.  Produced  at 
Drury  Lwe  May  27, 1837,  the  composer  himself 
playing  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  [G.] 

CATLEY,  Amii,  was  bom  in  1745  in  an 
alley  near  Tower  Hill,  of  very  humble  parents, 
her  father  being  a  hackney  coachman,  and  her 
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mother  a  washerwoman.  Endowed  with  great 
penonal  beauty,  a  charming  voice»  and  a  natural 
talent  for  singing,  ihe  gained  her  living  at  the 
early  age  of  lo  years  by  singing  in  the  publio 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  for  the 
diversion  of  the  officers  quartered  in  the  Tower. 
When  about  15  years  of  age  she  wa«  apprenticed 
by  her  lather  to  William  Bates  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  regular  instruction  in  the  art  of 
singing,  Gatley  binding  himself  in  the  penalty 
of  £200  for  her  due  fidfilment  of  the  covenants 
in  the  indenture.  She  made  rapid  progress,  and 
in  the  summer  of  176a  made  her  first  appearance 
in  public  at  Yauxhall  Gardens.  On  Oct.  8  in 
the  same  year  she  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  as  the  Pastoral  Nymph  in  Br.  Dalton*s 
alteration  of  Milton's  'Camus.*  Early  in  1763 
she  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Francis  Blake 
Delaval,  a  young  baronet,  who  prevailed  on  her 
to  quit  the  house  of  Bates  and  reside  with  him. 
Desirous  of  obtaining  a  legal  control  over  her, 
Delaval,  in  April  1763,  induced  Bates  to  consent 
to  an  arrangement  for  his  pupil  doing  some  act 
which  would  put  an  end  to  the  apprenticeship, 
Delaval  paying  him  the  £aoo  penalty,  and  also 
the  amount  of  an  engagement  he  had  entered 
into  for  her  singing  during  the  summer  season  at 
Marylebone  Gfurdens.  She  was  then  colourably 
apprenticed  to  Delaval  to  be  taught  singing  by 
him.  Application  being  made  to  her  father,  who 
was  then  coachman  to  Baiday*  the  quaker,  of 
Gheapside,  for  his  concurrence,  he  consulted  his 
master,  who,  shocked  at  the  iniquity  of  the  trans- 
action, at  once  sent  Gatley  to  his  attorney.  A 
habeas  corpus  was  obtained  for  Delaval  to  pro- 
duce Anne  Gatley  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  where  the  affair  being  inquired  into,  the 
Court  ordered  that  DeUval,  Bates,  and  John 
Frayne,  an  attorney  employed  by  Delaval,  should 
be  prosecuted  for  conspiracy,  the  Chief  Justice, 
Loitl  Mansfield,  denouncing  their  conduct  in 
strongly  indignant  language.  They  were  aooord- 
ingly  tried,  convicted,  and  fined.  In  the  summer 
of  1 763  Anne  Gatley  fidfilled  her  engagement  at 
Marylebone  Gardens,  and  shortly  afterwards  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Macklin,  the  actor,  who  pro- 
cured her  an  engagement  at  Dublin,  where  she 
became  a  great  £Bkvourite.  0'Keeffo,thedramati3ty 
who  became  acquainted  with  her  tiiere,  says,  in 
his  amusing  '  Reminiscences,*  '  She  wore  her  hair 
plain  over  her  forehead  in  an  even  line  almost  to 
her  eyebrows.  This  set  the  fiishion  in  Dublin, 
and  tiie  word  was  with  all  the  ladies  to  have 
their  hair  CaUeyfied,*  He  elsewhere  observes, 
'She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  I 
ever  saw;  the  expression  of  her  eyes  and  the 
smiles  and  dimples  that  played  round  her  lips 
and  cheeks  enchanting.  She  was  eccentric,  but 
had  an  excellent  heart*  In  1770  she  returned 
to  England,  and  reappeared  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  on  Oct.  i  as  Kosetta  in  '  Love  in  a  Vil- 
lage.* After  the  season  she  was  again  engaged 
at  Marylebone  Gardens,  where  she  appeared  on 
July  30,  1 771,  and  saog  until  the  close  of  the 
season.  On  Feb.  6,  1773,  0*Hara*s  burletta, 
'The  Golden  Pippin,*  was  produced  at  Covent 
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Garden  Theatre.  Miss  Gatley  perlbnoed  tht 
part  of  Juno  with  a  spirit  and  humour  that  ei- 
dted  the  utmost  applause,  and  was  particolariy 
admired  for  her  singing  of  two  of  the  songi»  vis. 
'  Push  about  the  j(Hnmi,* — the  tune  of  whuh  hai 
been  used  for  an  almost  endless  number  of  eomie 
songs,— and  '  Where's  the  mortal  can  resist  met' 
— ^the  tune  of  which,  slightly  varied,  has  long 
been  associated  with  the  Advent  Hymn.  Haviig 
amassed  an  independence  Miss  Gatley  retired 
firom  public  life  in  1 784.  She  died  Oct.  14, 1789, 
at  the  house  of  General  Lascelles  (to  whom 
she  was  married),  near  Brentford.  Ilie  paUie 
prints  of  the  day  eulqgised  her  as  a  good 
mother,  a  chaste  wife,  and  an  aooomplished 
woman.  [W.  H.  tt] 

CAURKOY,  F&AN901B  EusTACHB  DU,  Seur 
de  St.  Frtoiin,  bom  at  Gerberoy  near  Beaovaii 
1549,  ^^^  ^  Paris  1609;  canon  of  the  Ste. 
Ghapelle  and  prior  of  £M;.  Aloul  de  ProTim; 
a  composer  of  great  merit  in  his  day.  He  vsi 
appointed  director  of  the  King's  band  in  1569, 
and  continued  in  office  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  IX,  Henry  III,  and  Henry  lY.  Id  1 599 
the  post  of  Surintendant  de  la  Musique  do  Boi 
was  created  for  him.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Church  des  Grands  Augustins.  A  mGnaaeDt 
(destroyed  in  the  Revolution)  was  erected  to  hii 
memory  by  his  successor  Nicolas  Form^,  with  an 
epitaph  by  his  firiend  Cardinal  da  Perron.  Dn 
Gaurroy  was  called  by  his  contemporaries '  Frinoe 
des  profeeseurs  de  musique,'  a  UUe  he  shsied 
with  Orlando  Lasso  and  PiJestrina.  His  com- 
positions include  'Missa  pro  defunctis,*  perftnsed 
at  the  funerals  of  the  kings  of  Fkance  until  Um 
1 8th  century ;  one  copy  only  exists  at  the  BibUo- 
th^ue  Nationale  in  Puris ;  'PreoeseodesiaBtiee* 
(Paris  1609),  'Precum  eodesiasticarmn  lib.  a* 
(Paris  1609),  and,  published  by  his  grandnephev 
Andr^  Pitai%  '  Fantaisies*  in  3,  4,  5,  and  6  parti 
(Paris  1 610)  and  'Melanges  de  musique'  (Pan 
z  61  o)  from  which  Bumey  prints  in  his  3rd  volome 
a  Noel  in  four  parts.  Du  Gaurroy  has  beea 
credited  with  the  airs  'Charmante  GabiieUe' 
and  '  Vive  Henri  IV/  [M.  a  a] 

GAXJSTON,  Thomas,  was  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI,  Iftt^i 
and  Elizabeth.  He  contributed  to  the  curioof 
collection  published  by  John  Day,  the  eminent 
printer,  in  1 560,  in  separate  parts,  under  the  title 
of  '  Certain  Notes,  set  forth  in  four  and  three 
parts,  to  be  sung  at  the  Morning,  Coanmunioa,snd 
Evening  Prayer*;  he  was  also  a  contribator  to 
the  collection  of  psalm  tunesjpublished  by  Dsf 
in  1563  under  the  title  of  'The  whole  iWmei 
in  foure  parts,  which  may  be  sung  to  all  mosioil 
instruments.'  Some  of  lus  compositionB  are  itill 
extant.  '  They  are  remarkable  for  purity  of  ^ 
writing  and  flowing  melody,  closely  resembuDg 
the  style  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  the  great  church 
composer  of  a  later  period.*  Causton  died  Oct 
28,  1569.  A  '  Venite  exultemus,'  and  a  Ootn* 
munion  service  by  him  were  reprinted  hj  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jebb  some  yean  since.        [W.  H.  H.] 

CAUYINI,  an  Italian  nngar,  described  by 
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Lord  Monnt-Edgcmnbe  as  '  %  very  pretty  wodqaii 
tad^emng  actreiB,'  who  appeared  about  1812, 
in  'Coii  ha  tatte.'  Another  Binder  of  the  same 
name,  perhape  her  husband,  whom  the  same 
oitio  c»Us  '  a  very  respectable  tenor/  appeared 
with  her  in  that  opera,  with  Tramezsani  and 
NaUU,  all  new  to  the  English  stage.  They  joined 
the  party,  including  Morelli,  Botinotti,  Collini, 
sad  the  youthful  Miss  Stephens,  which  was  driven 
by  Oataiani  to  secede  to  the  Pantheon.  Nothing 
farther  is  known  of  the  Cauvinis.  [J.  M.'J 

CAYAJLhif  the  name  of  sereral  generations 
of  distinguished  organ  builders  in  the  south  of 
France.  The  present  eminent  member  of  this 
ftmily  is  Abistidb  Oavaill^  -  Ck>L,  bom  at 
Montpellier,  1811.  The  name  of  Col  was  that 
of  his  grandmotlier.  In  1833  he  went  to  Paris, 
to  we  what  progress  was  being  made  in  his  art, 
hat  without  the  intention  of  eistablishing  himself 
there.  Hearing  that  there  was  to  be  a  com- 
petition for  the  construction  of  a  large  organ  for 
the  royal  church  of  St.  Denis,  he  determined  to 
aeod  in  a  tender,  although  only  two  days  remained 
kt  preparing  it.  When  caUed  up  before  the 
ooDunittee  he  gave  them  such  interesting  ez- 
pUoations  of  his  plans  that  they  decided  to 
accept  his  tender.  £arker*8  pneumatic  lever 
was  first  used  in  this  organ.  He  thus  became 
Mtablished  in  Paris,  built  the  fine  organ  of  the 
Madeleine,  and  many  others  in  the  capital  and 
in  the  provinces.  [V.  de  P.] 

Gi-YAOCIO,  GiovAmri,  bom  at  Bergamo 
>hoQt  1556,  was  for  a  time  singer  at  the  court 
of  Munich,  and  after  visiting  Rome  and  Venice 
•ettled  in  his  native  town  as  maestro  at  the 
Gathednd.  Th^ioe  after  23  years  service  he 
was  called  to  be  maestro  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
at  "Rome,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 
Aug.  II,  1626.  Cavaccio  contributed  to  a  col- 
lection  of  Psalms,  dedicated  in  1592  to  Palestrina. 
Bis  works  are  MagnlBcats,  Psalms,  MadrigaLs, 
eie^  1581-1611.  (See  list  in  F^tis).  Some  of 
his  pieces  are  found  in  the  '  Parnassus  musicus' 
ofBeigameno.  [G.] 

CAYALIEBI,  Ekilio  dbl,  was  a  Boman 
gentleman  of  good  fsunily  and  fine  musical  per- 
eeptioiis.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  1550, 
■ad  died  some  time  at  least  before  the  end  of 
the  i6th  contury,  for  his  most  important  work, 
'La  Bappresentazione  di  Anima  e  di  Gorpo/  was 
perfonned  for  the  first  time  in  1600,  and  all  the 
aeooottts  dT  him  agree  in  stating  that  it  was 
never  performed  in  his  lifetime.  He  spent  a 
great  portion  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Ferdi- 
Baad  del  Medicis,  who  appointed  him  to  the 
qnaintly-named  office  of  '  Inspector-General  of 
tiie  Artists*  at  Florence.  There  he  lived  upon 
toms  of  intimacy  with  Giovanni  Bardi  of  Ver- 
nio^  Giulio  Caocini,  Vincenzo  Galilei,  Peri,  Corsi, 
and  Biauodni,  a  group  of  accomplished  axtists 
nd  gentlemen,  who  were  bent  upon  fireeine 
music  from  the  trammeb  of  the  '  stile  osservato, 
sad  bringing  about  some  better  result  firom  the 
union  of  instruments,  poetry,  and  the  human 
voice  than  had  up  to  their  time  been  achieved. 
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Cavalieri,  then,  was  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
jectors of  instrumental  accompaniment,  and 
among  the  first  to  employ  that  early  fcHin  of  It 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Basso  Continue, 
with  figures  and  signs  attached  to  guide  the 
different  instruments  in  filling  up  tiie  inter- 
mediate parts.  Aleesandro  Guidotti,  who  pub- 
lished 'La  Bappresentazione  di  Anima  e  di 
Oorpo,*  after  the  death  of  its  author,  thus  ex- 
plains the  system  of  the  'Basso  figurato*: — 'I 
numeri  piocoli  posti  sopra  le  note  del  basso  oon- 
tinuato  per  suonare,  significano  le  consonanze  e 
le  dissonanze  di  tal  numero,  come  il  3  terza,  il  4 
quarto,  e  cosi  di  mano  in  mane'  Cavalieri  did 
not  attempt  to  elaborate  the  acoompaniment  thus 
suggested;  a  great  deal  was  still  left  to  the 
players  themselves,  just  as  in  the  plain-song 
the  underlying  parts  were  filled  in  by  what  in 
England  was  known  as  '  descant,'  and  in  Italy  as 
'II  Contrapunto  della  Mente.'  Not  the  less, 
however,  did  the  labours  of  Cavalieri  and  his 
contemporaries  constitute  at  once  a  starting-point 
and  a  stride  in  art.  He  was  also  among  the 
earliest  employers  of  vocal  ornaments,  such  as 
the  gruppetto  or  groppolo,  the  monachina,  the 
zimludo,  and  perhap«  the  trillo.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  the  last-mentioned 
was  the  true  'shake';  that  is  to  say,  a  rapid 
oscillation  between  two  tones  or  semitones;  or 
whether  it  was  only  a  certain  vibratory  produc- 
tion of  the  voice,  probably  considered  an  elegance 
in  early  times,  but  now  more  fitiy  estimated  as 
a  feiult  common  among  bad  singers,  and  known 
as  the  'tremolo.'     [S^KX ;  Tremolo.] 

A  dramatic  tendency  naturally  arose  out  of 
the  desire  to  make  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
subservient  to  the  illustration  of  words, -and  it 
is  not  surprising  therefore  that  Cavalieri  should 
have  produced  musical  dramas.  Of  these  he 
composed  four — H  Satiro,  La  disperazione  di 
I^eno,  B  giuooo  della  deoa^  and  La  Bappresen- 
tazione, mentioned  already.  They  were  one  and 
all  of  them  arrangements  of  words  provided  by 
Laura  Guidicdoni,  an  accomplished  lady  of  the 
Luocheeini  family.  Of  these  works  the  last- 
named  only  has  been  edited,  as  stated  above,  by 
Guidotti  of  Bologna.  [E.  H.  P.J 

CAYALIEBI,  Kathabika,  dramatic  singer, 
bom  at  Wahring,  Vienna,  1 76 1 .  At  a  very  early 
age  she  was  plaioed  under  Salieri  by  some  wealthy 
connoisseurs  who  had  heard  her  sing  in  church, 
and  in  1775,  when  barely  14,  was  engaged  at 
the  Italian  Opera.  A  year  later  the  Emperor 
Joseph  founded  a  German  Opera,  to  which  she 
was  transferred.  As  Cavalieri  never  sang  out  of 
Vienna  her  name  is  almost  unknown  elsewhere, 
but  Mozart's  approval  stamps  her  as  an  artist  of  the 
first  rank.  In  one  of  his  letters  (1785)  he  says 
'  she  was  a  singer  of  whom  Germany  might  well 
be  proud';  and  it  was  for  her  he  composed  the 
part  of  Constance  in  the  '  Entfuhrung,'  the  so- 

Srano  part  in  *  Davidde  penitente,'  that  of '  Mad. 
lilberklang'  in  the  'Schauspiel-Director,'  and  the 
air  '  Mi  tradi'  in '  Don  Giovanni,'  on  its  first  re- 
presentation at  Vienna^  May  7,  1788.    Salieri 
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called  her  his  Ikyourite  pupil^  and  wrote  the  ' 
prmoipal  parts  of  several  operas  for  her.  She 
sang  in  nearly  all  the  oratorios  produced  by  the 
Toi^unstler-Sooietat  (now  the  Haydn -Verein)» 
and  maintained  her  popularity  to  the  last^ 
against  many  eminent  singers.  Her  voice  was 
of  considerable  compass,  and  she  was  a  culti- 
vated musician.  She  made  up  for  her  want  of 
personal  attractions  by  her  fsadnating  manners. 
She  was  compelled  finom  over-exertion  to  retire 
when  in  the  prime  of  life  (1793%  and  died  June 
30, 1801.  [C.  F.  P.] 

C A VALLI,  PiKTBO  "Fbahcesoo,  eminent  com- 
poser of  the  1 7th  century,  bom  at  Grema,  Venice, 
in  1599  or  1600.  His  real  name  was  Galetti- 
Bruni,  and  he  took  that  of  Gavalli  from  his 
patron.  In  161 7  he  became  singer  in  the  choir 
of  St.  Mark's  under  Monteverde ;  in  1640  oiganist 
of  the  second  ozgan,  in  65  organist  of  the  first 
organ  in  that  church ;  in  68  chapel-master, 
and  on  Jan.  14,  76,  he  died.  Of  his  church- 
music  nothing  has  been  published  beyond  a 
Mass,  Psalms,  and  Antiphons,  for  2  to  i  a  voices 
(Venice,  1656),  and  Vespers  for  8  voices  (ib. 
1 675).  Santini  possessed  a  Requiem  of  his  (sung 
at  Gavalli's  funeral)  for  8  voices  in  MS.  His 
operas  were  very  numerous.  He  began  to  write 
for  the  theatre  in  1637,  and  continued  so  to  do 
for  33  years.  There  were  then  five  theatres  in 
Venice,  and  CSavalli  was  fuUy  employed.    F^tis 

fives  a  list — evidently  incomplete — of  39  pieces, 
n  1660  he  was  called  to  Paris  for  the  marriage 
of  Louis  XIV,  and  produced  his  opera  of '  Xerse' 
in  the  Grand  Galleiy  of  the  Louvre ;  to  Paris 
again  in  1662  for  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
when  he  brought  out  '  Eroole  amante ' ;  and  to 
InnsprUck  for  the  fSte  on  the  reception  of  Queen 
Christina.  His  wife  belonged  to  the  Sozcnneni 
family;  he  grew  rich  and  enjoyed  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  took 
the  opera  from  the  hands  of  Monteverde,  and 
maintained  it  with  much  dramatic  power  and 
with  a  force  of  rhythm  before  unknown.  An  air 
by  Cavalli  and  some  fragments  will  be  found  in 
Bumey's  *  History,*  vol.  iv.  [G.] 

CAVATINA  originally  signified  a  short  song, 
but  has  been  frequently  applied  to  a  smooUi 
melodious  air,  forming  part  of  a  grand  scena  or 
movement.  Thus  Mozart's  noble  scena  '  Andro- 
meda' oonmiences  with  a  recitative  *  Ah,  lo 
previdi!'  followed  by  an  Aria,  Allegro,  then 
more  recitatives  in  several  tempi,  and  lastly 
a  Cavatina,  Andantino :— 


m 


J 


s>~ 
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^ 


^^^w^ 
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Several  examples  of  cavatine  may  be  found  in 
Bellini's  *  Sonnambula,'  Meyerbeer's  *  Ugonotti,* 
and  other  well-known  operas.     The  word  is 
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sometimes  used  fcnr  a  complete  ur  or  song,  as  in 
Gounod's  'Komeo* — *L*amourl  oui  son  ardenr 
a  trouble ' ;  and  in '  Faust ' — <  Salve  dimoca.'  In 
thefullsooreof  Mendelssohn's 'St.  Paul"Bethoa 
fidthful  unto  death'  is  called  a  cavatina,  but  in 
the  vocal  scores  it  is  described  as  an  aria.  Bee- 
thoven has  given  this  title  to  the  second  slow 
movement.  Adagio  mdUo  espreuivot  in  his  great 
Quartet  in  B  b  (op.i  30),  one  of  the  most  touduog 
and  individual  pieces  to  be  found  in  all  his  waka 
It  consists  of  a  song  in  two  strains  in  £  flat  and 
A  flat,  an  episode  in  £  flat  minor  (ezpreanTS  of 
the  deepest  distress,  and  marked  in  the  autograph 
BekkmmJt — choked  with  grief),  and  a  return  to 
the  original  strain.  [W.  H.  C] 

CAVENDISH,  Michael,  was  the  compoBer 
of  a  set  of  *  Ayres  for  four  Voyoes,'  published 
in  1599.  He  contributed  a  madrigal — 'Come, 
gentle  swaines* — ^to  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriaaa,' 
1 601,  and  was  one  of  the  ten  oompoeers  who 
harmonised  the  tunes  for  '  The  Whole  Booke  of 
Psalmes  with  their  wonted  Tunes  as  they  am 
song  in  Churches  composed  into  foure  parts,' 
published  in  1^92  1^  Thomas  Este.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  biography.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CAZZATI,  Maubizio,  bom  at  Mantua  about 
1620,  died  there  1677,  appointed  in  1657  Chapel* 
master  of  San  Petronio  in  Bologna.  He  resigned 
this  post  in  1674  on  account  of  a  violent  quarrd 
with  Aresti,  organist  of  the  same  church,  who  Ind 
severely  criticiMd  the  Kyrie  in  a  mass  of  Cazzati's. 
His  voluminous  compositions  (for  list  see  F^tii) 
comprise  masses,  psalms,  and  motets,  besides 
canzonets  and  airs.  One  of  his  motets  'Sunt 
breves  mundi  Bosea '  was  printed  in  Ballard*80olleo> 
tion  for  171a,  and  other  pieces  in  Flx>fe's  'Geist* 
licher  Concerten  *  (Leipsic  1 641  )•  [M.  C.  C] 

CECILIA,  ST.,  Virgin  and  Mabttb,  was  a 
young  Boman  lady  of  noble  birth,  who,  being 
educated  in  the  Christian  fiuth,  vowed  to  lesd  a 
celibate  life  and  to  devote  herself  to  the  service 
of  religion.  She  was,  however,  compelled  by  her 
parents  to  many  Valerianus,  a  young  Roman 
noble  and  a  Pagan,  with  whom  she  prevailed  so 
much  as  not  only  to  induce  him  to  respect  her 
vow,  but^  with  his  brother,  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith.  Seized  and  brought  before  the 
Pagan  authorities,  and  refusing  to  abjure  their 
&ith,  they  were  omdemned  to  death,  the  brothen 
being  decapitated,  and  the  vii^g^-wife  placed  in 
a  diy  bath  with  fire  beneath,  which  fikiling  to 
terminate  her  existence  as  rapidly  as  her  pe^ 
secutors  desired,  they  sent  an  ezecutionsr  to 
despatch  her  by  severing  her  head  from  her  body. 
These  events  occurred  at  Kome  about  229,  undar 
Alexander  Severus,  according  to  most  writen* 
although  some  state  them  to  have  happened  in 
Sicily  under  Mardus  Aurelius  between  176  and 
180.  Her  house  at  Rome,  where  she  was  pot  to 
death,  was  converted  into  a  church,  or  a  diinch 
was  built  over  it,  to  which  in  82 1  Ynex  ramalna, 
with  those  of  her  husband  and  brother  and  other 
martyrs  were  translated.  This  church  was  re- 
paired  and  sumptuously  embellished  in  1599^  and 
a  monument  of  the  saint  erected. 
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St.  Cecilia  hu  long  been  regarded  as  the  tate- 
luy  >amt  of  mmdo  and  mnmcianw,  but  the  period 
at  which  she  was  first  so  looked  upon  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  There  is  a  tradition  that  an  angel 
by  whom  She  waa  visited  was  attracted  to  earth 
by  the  charms  of  her  singing,  but  when  it  origi- 
nated is  equally  unknown.  Early  writers  ma^e 
no  mention  of  her  skill  in  musio ;  even  as  late 
aa  1594  a  long  Italian  poem  by  Castelletti,  en- 
titled '  La  Trionfatrice  Cecilia^  Vergine  e  Martire 
Boiiiana»*  was  published  at  Florence,  which  does 
not  allude  to  it.  It  is  certain  however  that 
nearly  a  century  before  she  had  been  considered 
aa  Music's  patroness,  for  in  150a  a  musical  society 
was  established  in  Louvain,  Uie  statutes  of  which 
wen  submitted  to  the  magistrate  for  his  sanction. 
The  founders  desired  to  place  the  new  association 
under  the  patronage  of  '  St.  Job/  but  the  magis- 
sfcate  decided  that  it  should  be  put  under  the 
aowioes  of  St.  Cecilia. 

For  a  very  long  time  the  custom  of  celebrating 
upon  St  Cecilia's  festival  (Nov.  22)  the  praise  of 
music  by  musical  performances  existed  in  various 
countries^  and  many  associations  were  formed  for 
the  purpose.  The  earliest  of  such  associations 
of  which  any  notice  has  been  found  was  estab- 
Uahed  in  1571,  at  Evreux  in  Normandy,  under 
the  title  of  '  Le  Puy  de  Musique.'  A  solemn 
celebration  of  vespers  and  complin  took  place 
in  the  cathedral  on  the  vigil ;  high  mass,  ves- 
pen  and  complin  were  pOTformed  on  the  feast 
day,  and  a  requiem  mass  for  the  souls  of  departed 
founders  on  tiie  morrow.  A  banquet  was  given 
after  mass  on  the  feast  day,  and  prises  were 
awarded  for  the  best  motets,  part-wrngs,  airs, 
and  Bomiets.  The  best  composers  of  the  day 
wen  competitors  for  these  prizes,  and  amongst 
those  who  obtained  them  are  found  the  names 
of  Oriando  de  Lasso,  Eustache  du  Caurroy,  and 
Jacques  Salmon. 

^  It  was  a  century  later  before  any  similar  asso- 
ciation was  regularly  established  in  England.  In 
1683  a  body  of  persons  known  as  '  The  Musical 
Society,*  held  the  first  of  a  series  of  annual  cele- 
brations. Their  practice  was  to  attend  Divine 
vonhip  (usually  at  St.  Bride*s  church),  when  a 
choral  aervioeand  anthem  with  orchestral  aooom- 
paniments  (often  oompoeed  expressly  for  the 
featival),  were  performed  by  an  exceptionally 
laige  number  of  musicians,  and  a  sermon,  usually 
in  defence  of  cathedral  musio,  was  preached. 
They  then  repaired  to  another  place  (commonly 
Stationers*  Hall),  where  an  ode  in  praise  of  music, 
written  and  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion, 
was  performed^  after  which  they  sat  down  to  an 
entertainments  These  odes  were  written  by 
Dnden  (1687  amd  1697),  Shadwell,  Congreve^ 
BAlrfey,  Hughes,  and  other  less-known  writers, 
and  composed  by  Henry  Puroell  (1683  and  1692), 
Bow  (1684,  1691,  1695,  and  1700),  Draghi,  Eo- 
deai,  Jeremiah  Clarke,  and  others  of  lesser  note. 
Puroell  prodnoed  for  1694  his  'Te  Deum  and 
Jubilate  in  D,'  and  Blow  his  for  1695.  These 
celebrations  were  kept  uninterruptedly  (with  the 
exception  of  the  vears  1686,  i688,  and  1689) 
until  1 705,  after  which  they  were  hdd  only  occa- 
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sionally.  Pope  wrote  his  fine  ode  in  1 708,  but  it 
was  not  set  to  music  until  1730,  and  then  in 
an  altered  and  abbreviated  form  by  Dr.  Greene, 
as  the  exercise  for  his  doctor*s  degree.  It  was 
first  set  in  its  original  form  about  1 757  by  Wil- 
liam Walond,  oiganist  of  Chichester  cathedral, 
and  at  a  much  later  period  by  Dr.  Thomas  Busby. 
In  1736  Handel  reset  Dryden*s  'Alexander's 
Feast,'  originally  oomposed  in  1697  by  Jeremiah 
Clark,  and  in  1739  Dryden^s  first  ode,  originally 
set  in  1687  by  I^aghi.  Odes  were  composed  at 
various  periods  hj  Drs.  Pepusch  and  fiioyce,  by 
Festing,  Samuel  Wesley,  and  others. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  London  celebra- 
tions were  established  similar  meetings  were  held 
at  Oxford,  for  which  odes  were  written  by  Addi- 
son, Yalden,  and  others,  and  set  by  Blow,  Daniel 
Puroell,  etc  These  meetings  were  continued  until 
1708,  and  perhaps  later.  Other  places  followed 
the  example,  as  Winchester,  Gloucester,  Devizes, 
and  Salisbury.  At  the  latter  place,  in  1748 
(the  time  of  holding  it  having  previously  been 
changed),  the  meeting  was  extended  to  two  days, 
and  gradually  developed  into  the  modem  musical 
festival,  oratorios  being  performed  at  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  morning,  and  secular  concerts  at  the 
Assembly  Boom  in  the  evening. 

There  are  some  records  of  a  musical  celebration 
having  taken  place  on  St.  Cecilia^s  day  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1695,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  i8th 
century  several  took  place  in  St.  Patrick^s  cathe- 
dral, Dublin. 

In  Paris  some  years  since  it  was  the  custom  to 
have  a  solenm  mass  performed  in  the  fine  church 
of  St.  Eustache  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society  of  Artist  Musicians.  On 
these  occasions  a  new  mass,  composed  expresslv 
by  some  eminent  musician,  was  usually  produced. 
Amongst  those  who  wrote  such  masses  were 
Adolph  Adam,  Niedermeyer  (1849),  Dietsch, 
Grounod  (1855),  and  Ambroise  lliomas  (1857). 

Musical  celebrations  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  are 
recorded  as  having  taken  place  at  various  periods 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  dsewhere.  Spohr  com- 
posed a  'Hymn  to  St.  Cecilia'  for  the  CeciHan 
Society  at  Cassel  in  1823,  and  Merits  Hauptmann 
another  for  the  same  society  in  the  following  year. 

It  only  remains  to  allude  to  the  fact  of  St. 
(]!ecilia  having  long  been  a  favourite  subject  with 
poets  and  painters :  from  Chaucer  to  Barry  Ck>m- 
wall,  from  Baffaelle  to  Delaroche,  her  story  has 
frequentiy  been  set  forth  in  verse  and  on 
canvas.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CELESTINO,  Elioio,  a  violin-player,  bom  at 
Bome,  1739.  Bumey  heard  him  in  that  city  in 
1 770,  and  considered  him  the  best  Roman  violinist 
of  the  period.  In  1776  he  began  to  travel,  and 
settled  in  1781  at  Ludwigslust  in  Mecklenburg, 
as  leader  of  the  Ducal  band,  which  post  he  re- 
tained till  his  death  in  181 2.  When  sixty  years 
of  age,  Celestino  came  to  England,  and  met  with 
considerable  success.  In  Preston's  Catalogue 
(London,  1797),  we  find  of  his  composition  Six 
Sonatas  for  a  Violin  and  Bass  (op.  9),  and  three 
Duos  ik  Violino  e  Yiolonoello  (London,  (}lementi, 
1798).  [i*.i>0 
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CELLO,  a  contraction  of  Violoncello. 

CEMBAL  D'AMORE  tnuudated  is  'harpsi- 
chord of  love/  but  according  to  Adlung  ('  Muaica 
Mechanica  *),  this  instrument  did  not  belong  to  the 
davicembalo  or  harpsichord  genus,  but  to  that  of 
the  clavichord.  The  strings,  he  states,  were  as 
long  again  as  in  the  ordinary  clavichord,  and  the 
tangents  which  produced  the  tone  from  the  strings, 
instead  of  touching  them  near  to  their  left-hand 
terminations,  made  the  impact  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  their  whole  length  between  the  bridges, 
of  which  there  were  two  instead  of  one  as  in  the 
davichord,  and  two  soundboards  of  unequal  forms 
and  dimensions.  Both  halves  of  the  strings  were 
thus  set  in  vibration  simultaneously,  which  ne- 
cessitated the  use  of  a  different  damping  contriv- 
ance  to  the  simple  one  of  the  clavichord.  In  the 
cembsl  d^amore  the  strings  lay  upon  the  damp- 
ing cloth,  instead  of  its  being  woven  between 
them,  and  small  wooden  uprights  supported  it. 
The  strings  were  therefore  damped  when  at  rest ; 
when  raised  upwards  by  the  tangents  they  were 
free  to  vibrate,  and  remained  so  as  long  as  the 
keys  were  pressed  down.  The  form  of  a  cembal 
d'amore  was  that  of  an  English  spinet  with  the 
keyboard  to  the  right  hand  of  the  player  instead 
of  the  left,  thus  reversing  the  extension  of  the 
instrument  lafcerallv.  Adlung  attributed  to  it 
more  tone  than  the  ordinary  davichcud,  and 
more  capability  of  h^>end  effect  by  the  gently 
reiterated  movement  of  the  key.  But  too  much 
pressure  on  the  key  would  affect  the  intonation 
as  in  a  clavichord.  In  estimating  its  dynamic 
power  he  places  the  cembal  d'amore  tax  behind 
the  pianoforte,  though  beyond  the  clavichord. 
Matuieson  (Critica  Musica)  refers  to  it  and  to  a 
parallel  between  the  Florentine  (pianoforte)  and 
Freiberg  (cembal  d'amore)  in  a  bantering  tone. 
Grottfrid  Silbermann  of  Freiberg  (1683-1753) 
invented  it^  and  Hahnel  of  Meissen  attempted 
to  improve  it  by  adding  a  'Celestine*  register. 
Others,  as  Oppdmann  and  Haase  of  Hamburg, 
made  the  instrument. 

Through  the  even  series  of  overtones  being 
banished  by.  the  contact  with  the  first,  or  node 
at  the  half  length  of  the  string,  the  quality  of 
tone  or  timbre  must  have  tended  towards  that 
of  the  clarinet.  The  Rev.  J.  R.  Cotter,  of  Don- 
oughmore  Rectory,  Cork,  between  the  years  1840 
and  1865  endeavoured  to  obtain  this  effect  from 
a  pianoforte  which  he  had  constructed  in  Messrs. 
Broad  woods*  workshops,  by  making  a  'striking 
place '  at  the  middle  of  the  vibrating  length  of 
string.  In  this,  the  Lyrachord,  as  he  named  it, 
the  clarinet  quality  was  a  prominent  character- 
istic. [A.  J.  H.] 

CEMBALO  or  Cdcbalo  (Italian),  a  dulcimer, 
an  old  European  name  of  which,  with  unimportant 
phonetic  variations,  was  CymbaL  According  to 
Mr.  Carl  Engel  this  ancient  instrument  is  at  the 
present  day  ^dled  cymhaly  by  the  Poles,  and  cyvn' 
halom  by  the  Magyars.  IIlc  derivation  of  cembalo 
is  from  the  Greek  Kbiifiri  (Latin  cymha),  a  hollow 
vessel ;  and  with  the  Greeks  icvfi$aXa  were  small 
cymbals,  a  larger  form  of  this  ringing  instrument 
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being  well  known  in   modem  military  hmk. 
These  cymbals  and  bdls  in  the  middle  agos  wen 
regarded  as  closely  allied,  and  rows  of  belli  of 
different  sizes,  tifUinnabala  at  glockenipid,  was 
also    called   cymbala.     Virdung  (1511)  namei 
eymbeln  and  glodcen  (cymbals    and   bdls)  to- 
gether.   It  was  most  likely  the  bell-like  tone  d 
the  wire  strings  struck  by  the  hammers  of  t]» 
dulcimer  that  attracted  to  it  the  name  of  cymbii 
or  cembalo.    It  is  explained  here,  however,  not 
only  for  the   meaning  dulcimer,   but  for  the 
frequent  use  of  the  word  'cembalo'  by  oompoten 
who  wrote  figured  basses,  and  its  empbymeat  by 
them  aa  an  abbreviation  of  clavicembalo.    1%s 
dulcimer,  or  cembalo,  with  keys  added,  beeams 
the  clavicembalo.    In  course  of  time  the  first  two 
syllables  being,  for  convenience  or  fron  idlenea 
in  speaking  or  writing,  dropped,  'cembalo'  alio 
was  used  to  designate  the  keyed  instrument,  tliat 
is,  the  clavicemlttlo  or  harpsichord — ^just  aa  oeOo 
in  the  present  day  fif^uently  stands  for  violoncello. 
In  the  famous  Passaoaille  of  J.  S.  Bach, '  cembalo* 
occurs  where  we  should  now  write '  manual,*  then 
being  a  separate  pedal  part.    [See  Pedal.]  But 
we  &0W  from  Forkel  that  Bach  used  a  douUe 
'  fliigel '  or  clavicembalo,  having  two  keyboards  and 
obbligato  pedals,  as  well  as  the  organ  with  pedals. 
There  is  a  story  in  the  Decamerone  of  Boccaccio 
of  one  Dion,  who  being  asked  to  sing,  ssid  he 
would  if  he  had  a  cembalo.    The  early  date  of  ilui 
quotation  (1352-3)  has  led  to  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  musical  authorities  as  to  the  in- 
strument that  was  meant.    Bumey  leans  to  a 
tambour  de  basque,  a  tambourine,  which  by  some 
caprice  had  been  designated,  some  time  or  otiwr, 
cembalo.    Dr.  Rimbault  (Pianoforte,  p.  36)  main* 
tains  that  it  was  a  small  clavichord,  but  fat  this 
explanation  the  date  is  almost  too  early.    Hm 
opinion  of  F^tis,  that  it  was  a  dulcimer,  is  prob- 
ably the  true  one.  [Haepsichobd.]      [A.  J.  H.] 

CENERENTOLA,  LA,  opera  on  the  story  of 
Cinderella,  by  Rossini,  libretto  by  Feretti ;  pro- 
duced at  the  Teatro  Yalle  in  Home  at  the 
carnival,  1817,  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Lcmdoo, 
(much  mutilated),  Jan.  8,  i8ao,  and  at  the 
Th6itre  des  Italiens,  Paris,  June  8,  182a.  Iti 
favourite  numbers  are  *  Miei  rampoUi,*  'X^& 
segreto  d*importanza,'  and  'Non  piu  mesta.' 

'Cinderella  .  .  .  with  the  music  by  RoBsini' 
was  produced  in  English  at  Covent  Gardeo, 
April  13,  1830;  but  it  was  a  mere  pasttccM^ 
the  music  b^ng  made  up  fix>m  'Coierentola,' 
'  Armida.*  '  Maometto,'  and  *  WilUam  TelL'  No 
better  adaptation  has  yet  been  made.  l^O 

CERONE,  DoMENico  Pdetbo,  priest,  bom  at 
Bergamo,  1566,  migrated  to  Spain  in  159),  and 
entered  the  chapel  of  Philip  II  in  1593.  !> 
1608  he  left  Spain  for  Naples,  where  hebelanged 
to  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  was  living  in  1613. 
His  claim  to  mention  is  his  treatise  '  El  Melopeo, 
a  folio  volume,  in  Spanish,  of  a  a  booka  and  1160 
pages  of  small  print  (Naples,  16 13),  a  woA, 
according  to  the  account  of  F^tia,  valuable  tt 
some  respects,  but  tedious,  confused,  and  aneqcal 
to  an  astonishing  degree.    It  is  founded  on  the 
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fygtem  ci  Zarlino ;  indeed  there  is  some  reaaon 
to  believe  tlukt  it  ia  a  mere  redaction  of  a  work 
with  the  Mune  title  which  Zarlino  speaks  of  as 
Ittving  completed  in  MS.,  but  which  has  totally 
duappeared.  Hie  whole  edition  of  Gerone's 
work  is  said  to  have  been  lost  at  sea  except  13 
copies,  one  of  which  is  in  the  F^tis  library  of  the 
Rihliotheqne  Boyale  de  Belgique,  No.  5340.  [G.] 

CERTON,  PuBBE,  a  French  musician  of  the 
fizBt  half  of  the  i6th  century ;  master  of  the 
choir  at  the  Saint  Chapelle,  Paris;  mentioned 
by  Rabeliis  in  the  Nouveau  prologue  to  the  and 
book  of  PantagTueL  A  list  of  his  works  is  given 
by  F^tis.  They  include  31  Psalms  (1546); 
another  collection  of  the  same  (155a) ;  3  Masses 
(1558) ;  I  Mass  (i  558) ;  i  Requiem.  A  Magnificat 
of  his  is  found  in  a  oollecUon  of  8  (Guiticum 
B.  M.  Yiiginis  etc.  1559),  and  many  of  his 
motets  are  included  in  the  c(Jlections  of  Attaignant 
(i533-49)#  Susato  (Antwerp,  i543-5o)>  Fh^^so 
(Lonvain,  1558),  and  Cipnani  (Venice,  1544). 
In  the  'Collection  of  Ancient  Church  Musio 
printed  by  the  Motet  Society*  (1843),  a  piece 
oj  Oerton  is  i^Ten  for  a  trebles  and  tenor,  to 
&glish  words,  which  is  very  melodious  and 
gnuoefal,  and  with  a  marked  character  of  its 
own.  [G.] 

GERVETTO.  The  name  of  two  eminent  vio- 
koodlo  players  of  the  last  century. 

].  Itwastheaobriquetof  GiAOOifO  BASaBVi»bom 
in  Italy  i68a.  He  came  to  England  and  joined 
the  orchestra  of  Druiy  Lime  in  1738.  The  cello 
vas  not  then  known  in  England,  but  Cervetto, 
though  his  tone  is  said  to  have  been  coarse  and 
his  executbn  not  remarkable,  made  it  a  popular 
instrnment.  Probably  there  was  aomething 
genial  and  attractive  in  the  personality  of  the 
nan.  He  had  a  veiy  large  nose,  and  it  was  a 
&f0Qiite  joke  to  ci^  to  &m  from  the  gallery, 
'Play  up,  noe^' — an  expression  still  heard  m 
the  theatres.  That  he  was  a  man  of  humour 
is  shewn  by  an  anecdote  given  in  the  books. 
Ganicic  was  playing  a  drunken  man,  and  ended 
by  throwing  himself  into  a  chair.  At  this 
nioment,  the  house  being  quite  still,  Cervetto 
gave  a  long  and  loud  yawn,  on  which  Garrick 
■tarted  up,  and  oominff  to  the  footlights  de- 
manded furioualy  what  ne  meant.  '  I  beg  your 
piidon,*  said  Cervetto,  '  but  I  always  gape  when 
1  am  particularly  enjoying  myself.'  He  became 
manager  of  ]>rury  Lane,  and  died  January  14, 
17S3,  over  100,  leaving  £ao,ooo  to  his  son, 

a.  Jaxbs,  who  was  bom  in  London  1758  or  o. 
Ho  made  hia  first  appearance  when  1 1  years  old 
At  a  concert  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  when 
^  the  perfonneia  were  children.  Among  them 
v«e  Qiardini  (11),  Gertrude  Schmahling  (9)^ 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Madame  Mara^  but 
then  a  violin  player — ^and  Miss  Bumey,  sister  of 
J»e  authoress  of  *  Evelina.*  (Pohl*s  'Haydn  in 
^^''^^*  339')  XJp  to  the  death  of  his  father  he 
played  at  the  professional  concerts  and  other 
otchestraa  of  the  day,  Crosdill  being  his  only 
nval ;  bat  after  that  event  he  retired  upon  his 
^vtune^  and  died  Feb.  5,  1837,  leaving  a  few 
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unimportant  pieoes  for  his  instrument  behind 
him.  [G.] 

CESTI,  Aktokio,  was  an  ecclesiastic,  a  native 
of  Arezzo  according  to  Baini,  whom  F^tis  follows, 
but  of  Florence  according  to  Adami.  He  was 
bom  about  i6ao,  and  in  due  course  became  a 
pupil  of  Carissimi.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  papal  choir  on  Jan.  i,  1660.  Bertini  says 
that  he  was  subsequently  Maestro  di  Cappella  to 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III. 

The  bent  of  Cesti*s  genius  was  towards  the 
theatre,  and  he  did  much  for  the  progress  of  the 
musical  drama  in  Italy.  Bertini  says  of  him-^ 
'Contribui  molto  ai  progressi  del  teatro  dram- 
matico  in  Italia,  riformando  la  monotona  sal- 
modia  ohe  allova  vi  r^gnava^  e  transportando  ed 
adattando  al  teatro  le  cantate  inventate  dal  suo 
maestro  per  la  chiesa.*  That  he  owed  much  to 
his  master  Carissimi,  as  he  did  to  his  contempo- 
rary Cavalli,  whose  operas  were  then  in  vogue  at 
Venice,  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  he  deserves 
to  be  dismissed  as  the  plagiarist  of  either  of 
them  is  untrue. 

Allacci  gives  the  following  list  of  the  operas 
of  Cesti — L'Orontea ;  Cesara  Amante ;  La  Dori ; 
Tito;  La  Schiava  fortunata;  Genserico:  this 
last  work  he  left  incomplete  at  his  death,  and 
it  was  finished  by  Domenico  Partenio.  To 
these  Fetis  adds  Argene,  Argia,  and  II  Porno 
d'Oro.  Bertini  and  Gerber  say  that  he  set 
Guarini's  '  Pastor  Fido'  to  music,  but  the  work 
is  not  known  to  exist.  Dr.  Bumey  has  pre- 
served a  scene  from  'L'Orontea*  in  his  History 
of  Music,  and  Hawkins  has  done  the  like  by  a 
pretty  little  duet  for  soprano  and  bass^  called 
'Cara  e  dolce  h  libert^.^  The  Abbd  Santini 
had  a  collection  of  his  chamber  pieces,  and  the 
score  of  his  Don ;  some  of  his  canzonets  were 
published  in  London  by  Pignani  in  1665 ;  and 
there  is  a  solitary  sacred  motet  by  him  in 
the  National  Library  at  Paris.  [E.H.P.] 

CEVALLOS,  Feanoisoo,  Spanish  composer 
from  1535  to  157a,  canon  and  musical  director 
of  the  cathedrfJ  at  Burgos.  Among  his  com- 
positions scattered  throughout  Spain,  may  be 
mentioned  a  fine  mass  in  the  church  'Del  Pilar' 
at  Saragossa,  and  a  motet  *  Inter  vestibulum '  in 
Eslava's  Lira  Sacra  Hispafia.  [M.  C.  C] 

CHACONNE  (Ital.  Ciacama),  an  obsolete 
danoe,  probably  of  Spanish  origin.  At  any  rate 
the  name  is  Spanish,  chaoona,  from  the  Basque 
ehoeuna,  *  pretty*  (littr^.  The  chaoonne  was  a 
dance  usually  in  3-4  time,  of  a  moderately  slow 
movement^  which  belonged  to  the  class  of  varia- 
tions, being,  in  fact,  in  the  large  majority  of 
oases^  actufdly  a  series  of  variations  on  a  'ground 
bass,*  mostly  eight  bars  in  length.  It  closely  re- 
sembles the  Pas8acafflia>  the  only  dififerenoes  being 
that  the  tempo  of  the  latter  is  somewhat  slower, 
and  that  it  begins  upon  the  third  beat  of  the 
bar,  whereas  the  chaoonne  commences  upon  the 
first.  Among  the  most  celebrated  examples 
are  that  in  Bach*s  fourth  sonata  for  violin 
solo,    and   the   two  (one   with    ai   the  othe? 
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with  6a  TurUtions)  in  Handel's  'Suites  de 
Pieces.*  As  a  modem  example  of  the  chaoonhe 
(though  not  00  entitled)  may  be  instanced  Bee- 
thoven's '  thirty-two  variationB  in  G  minor  on  an 
original  theme.*  Gluck  has  also  used  this  fonn, 
widi  some  modifications,  in  the  ballet  music  of 
hlB  '  Iphig^nie  en  Aulide/  In  Gouperin^s '  Pieces 
pour  le  Glavecin,*  edited  by  Brahms,  is  a  cha- 
oonne  iu  a-4  time.  [E.  P.] 

GHAIR  ORGAN,  a  coiruptionof  choib  oboait, 
in  use  in  the  last  century,  not  impossibly  arising 
from  the  fact  that  in  cathedrals  the  choir  oigan 
often  formed  the  back  of  the  oirganist*s  seat. 

GH  A  LET,  LE.  A  oomio  opera  of  three 
characters  and  in  one  act ;  the  libretto  by  Scribe 
and  M^lesviUe,  the  musio  by  A.  Adam — ^his  most 
popular  work.  It  was  produced  at  Paris  Sept. 
25.  1834.  [6.] 

GHALX7MEAU.  Supposed  to  have  been  an 
old  instrument  of  the  chtfinet  or  oboe  type,  now 
entirely  disused.  The  name  occurs  in  the  scores 
of  Gluck*s  operas. 

The  word  is  also  used  for  the  lowest  register  of 
the  Chirinet.    [Glarinet.]  [W.  H.  S.] 

CHAMBER  MUSIG  is  the  name  applied  to 
all  that  class  of  music  which  is  specially  fitted 
for  performance  in  a  room,  as  distinguished  from 
concert  music,  or  dramatic  music,  or  ecclesiastical 
music,  or  such  other  kinds  as  require  many 
performers  and  large  spaces  for  large  volumes 
of  sound. 

It  was  early  recognised  as  a  special  department 
of  the  art,  as  we  find  Louis  XlY  with  a  *  Mattre 
de  la  Musique  de  la  Ghambre  du  Roy,*  and  in 
Italy  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  Peri  and  Gacdni  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished  composers  of  that  time  and  shortly 
aft^  prodnoed  an  abundance  of  *Cantate  da 
Camera'  and  'Madrigali  da  Camera,*  which  were 
generally  pieces  for  a  single  voice  with  ac- 
companiment of  a  single  instrument.  These 
were  probably  the  most  important  part  of 
chamber  music  for  some  time,  but  they  changed 
their  character  by  degrees,  and  becoming  more 
extensive,  and  more  fitted  for  large  numbers  of 
performers,  passed  out  of  its  domain.  The  name 
is  now  more  generally  applied  to  instrumental 
music,  either  for  single  instruments  or  solo 
instruments  in  combination;  though  it  is  still 
appropriate  to  songs,  and  vocal  pieces  for  a  few 
voices,  alone  or  with  a  simple  accompaniment. 

The  earliest  forms  of  instrumental  chamber 
music,  as  indeed  of  all  instrumental  music,  were 
the  dianoe  tunes,  and  the  collections  of  dance 
tunes  which  weie  called  suites;  and  great 
quantities  of  these  exist  for  various  combinations 
of  instruments,  but  most  of  those  which  are  still 
well  known  are  for  'clavier'  alone.  These  were 
the  forerunners  of  the  sonata  or  'sound  piece,' 
which  is  the  type  of  the  greater  part  of  modem 
instrumental  music.  This  designation  is  now 
almost  entirely  restricted  to  worlu  finr  pianoforte 
or  pianoforte  and  one  solo  instrument,  but  the 
first  sonatas  were  for  combinations  of  various 
instruments,  and  especially  for   strings ;    and 
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works  of  this  kind  exist  by  many  of  the  greit 
Italian  masters,  as  by  Corelli,  and  by  our  own 
Puroell,  whose  'Golden  Sonata'  for  two  violioi 
and  bass  was  held  in  great  repute.  It  is  some- 
what singular  that  the  name  should  have  been 
BO  restricted,  as  the  works  which  we  now  know 
as  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  and  like  Qsmei 
designating  the  number  of  solo  instruments  fiir 
whi^  they  were  written,  are  always  in  the  nofl 
femi  with  the  pianoforte  wcnrks  which  we  call 
sonatas,  and  the  Intimate  descendants  of  the 
earlier  combinations  of  instruments  which  went 
by  the  same  name.  Works  of  this  deicriptioa 
form  a  vezr  considerable  portion  of  modem 
musio  both  m  value  and  amount,  almost  all  the 
greatest  composers  of  the  Inst  hundred  yein 
having  produced  some,  especially  BLaydn,  Mocart, 
and  Beethoven.  The  latter  seemed  in  his  liter 
years  to  regard  the  quartet  of  strings  ss  one 
of  the  most  perfect  means  of  expressmg  bii 
deepest  musical  thoughts,  and  left  some  of  tbs 

rhtest  treasures  of  all  music  in  that  foim. 
the  present  day  the  most  popular  form  of 
instrumental  music  of  this  description  seems  to 
be  the  combination  of  pianoforte  and  strings,  as 
duos,  trios,  quartets,  etc.,  and  of  such  worb 
great  quantities  are  constantly  produced  by  maof 
distinguished  composers  of  Grormany. 

Chamber  music  offers  such  signal  opportanitiei 
for  the  display  of  the  finest-  qualitMS  of  gnii 
players  that  it  has  become  a  common  practice  to 
perform  it  in  large  concert  rooms  where  great 
numbers  of  people  can  come  together  to  bnr  it, 
BO  that  the  title  threatens  to  become  snomaloaB; 
but  it  so  aptly  describes  the  dass  of  music  which  is 
at  least  most  fitted  for  perfonnanoe  in  a  room  that 
it  is  not  Hkely  to  fiaU  mto  disuse.      [C.H.H.P.] 

CHAMBONNIJ^RES,  JAOQUBsGHAiinoHDi, 
son  of  Jacques  and  grandson  of  Antoine  Cham- 
pion, took  the  name  of  Ghambonni^res  tttm  hii 
vdfe's  estate  near  Brie,  was  first  harpsiclKid 
player  to  Louis  XIV.  Le  Grsllois,  in  his  'Lettre 
h,  Mdlle.  Regnault'  (Paris  1680),  savs  Cfaain- 
bonni^res  excelled  every  p^ormer  of  ms  day  in 
the  roundness  and  softness  of  his  touch.  He 
formed  the  school  of  harpsichord  players  which 
preceded  Rameau.  Among  other  pupils  he  tanght 
Anglebert,  Le  Bbgue,  and  the  earlier  Gouperini. 
of  which  celebrated  family  he  introduced  ha^ 
to  the  court.  Ghambonnikes  published  two  tol- 
umes  of  harpsichord  music  (Paris  1670),  of  which 
the  first  is  in  the  library  of  the  ConserTatoin 
and  the  second  at  the  Biblioth^ne  Nationals. 
These  pieces  are  elegant,  original^  and  oor* 
rectly  harmonized.  He  died  in  or  soon  after 
1670.  [M.  C.  C] 

CHAMPION,  Antoinb,  grandfather  of  Chain- 
bonni^res,  an  eminent  orguiist  in  the  reign  of 
Henri  IV.  A  five-part  mass  of  his  and  a  hook 
of  organ  pieces  (in  MS.)  are  in  the  Royal  I^^'^ 
at  Munich.  His  son  Jacques  was  also  a  go<» 
organist  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIU.    [K.  C.  Cj 

CHANGE.  I.  The  word  used  as  the  shert 
for  change  of  key  or  Modulatiov,  under  which 


CHANGE. 

latter  head  a  fuller  account  is  given.  Changes  are 
commonly  spoken  of  as  of  three  kinds,  represent- 
ing three  degrees  of  abruptness. 

I.  The  Diatonic,  which  passes  from  one  key 
to  another,  nearly  related  to  it,  by  means  of  notes 
camman  to  both. 
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from  Bach*s  Cantata, '  Freue  dich,  erloste  Schaar.* 
2.  The  Chromatic,  when  accidentals   appear 
which  are  not  common  to  both  keys,  as — 

Tu  nueipe  pro  animabtu  iUii, 


^ 


JiJJ  hi 
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\nsr=- 


■iS»- 
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from  MoEart^s  Requiem. 

3.  The  Enharmonic,  where  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  fiitct  that  the  same  notes  can  be  called 
hy  different  names,  which  1^^  different  ways, 
and  consequently  into  unexpected  keys.  For 
instance,  the  dominant  7th  can  be  translated 
mto  the  chord  of  the  augmented  6th,  and  by  that 
meuis  lead  into  very  remote  keyB,  and  by  the 
univeml  transformable  power  of  Uie  inversions 
of  the  minor  9th,  we  can  pass  from  any  one 
key  to  almost  any  other;  e.g.  in  Beethoven's 
'Leonore*  Overture  the  tranaiuon  from  £  major 
to  F  is  thus  managed— 


^fWf^S 


^ 


the  chord  *  being  resolved  as  if  it  had  been 
written  Bb,  Db,  G,  and  being  approached  as  if 


it  should  be  written  A(,  C$,  G.  Thus  there  is 
a  double  equivoque.  The  chord  as  it  is  approach- 
ed seems  to  be  an  inversion  of  the  minor  9th  of 
the  supertonic  of  £  ;  it  is  then  written  as  an  in- 
version of  the  chord  of  the  minor  oth  of  the 
dominant  in  the  key  of  D,  and  resolved  as  an 
inversion  of  the  minor  9th  of  the  dominant  of  F. 
A  more  obvious  instance  to  the  uninitiated  is  the 
following — 
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from  Chopin*s  Nocturne  in  G  minor  (op.  15), 
where  he  passes  from  C|  major  to  F  in  this 
manner.  [C.H.H.P.] 

II.  Change  is  the  term  applied  to  any  order 
in  which  bells  are  struck  other  than  the  usual 
order  in  which  rings  of  bells  are  arranged,  viz. 
the  diatonic  scale — struck  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  bell ;  and  Change  Ringing  ^  is  the  continual 
production  of  such  changes — without  any  repeti- 
tion— ^from  the  time  the  bells  leave  the  position  of 
roundi  (i  23456)  to  the  time  they  return  to 
that  position  again.  It  is  an  interesting,  and,  to 
many,  an  engrossing  art,  and  has  been  in  practice 
in  this  country,  it  is  supposed,  for  the  last  250 
years ;  during  which  time  many  persons  of  rank 
and  education  have  practised  it  as  an  amusement, 
among  the  earliest  of  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Lord  Brereton,  and  Sir  Cliff  Clifton  in  about 
1630.  Change  ringing,  as  has  been  said,  is  the 
constant  production  of  changes  without  repetition 
from  the  time  that  the  bells  leave  the  position  of 
roimds  to  the  time  that  they  return  to  that  posi- 
tion again.  It  is  a  rule  that  every  bell  which 
can  change  its  position  should  do  so  in  order 
of  striking  at  each  successive  blow,  thus : — 

12345 

21435 
24  153 

It  is  the  change  ringers^  and  the  oompoeer^s  object 
to  obtain  with  as  musical  a  combination  as  may 
be,  the  whole  of  the  changes  to  be  produced  on 
any  given  number  of  bells.  It  will  be  seen  by 
examining  the  following  figures  that  with  this 
simple  rule — that  every  bell  which  can  must 


I  Thb  work  being  a  Dictionary  of  Hoslc,  a  long  deserlpUoD  of  the  art 
would  be  out  of  place,  and  we  must  therefore  refcr  the  reader  to  the 
elementary  book  entitled  '  Change  Blnglng '  by  Charles  A.  W.  Troyte. 
Esq.,  of  Huntsham,  Deron  (Masters,  New  Bond  Street),  and  for  the 
more  advanced  ataires  to  the  book  of  tbe  same  name  by  Mr.  WOllaia 
Banister  CFoUard,  Exeter). 
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change  pla'Tes— only  lo  clumgeB  can  be  produced 

on  five  bells 

1 2845  54821 

58412 

21435  85142 

24153  81524 

425  18  18254 

45281  12845 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  bells  work  in 
regular  order  from  being  first  bell  to  being  last, 
Btrikii)g  two  blows  as  first  and  two  as  last :  this 
is  called  by  ringers  'hunting  up  and  down*— 
all  the  work  from  being  first  bell  being  called 
hunting  'up,'  till  she  becomes  the  last  striking 
bell,  and  the  reverse  being  termed  going  '  down.' 
A  bell  can  never  be  made  to  skip  a  place,  she 
must  always  be  rung  in  the  next  place  to  that  in 
which  she  last  struck.  This  being  the  rule, 
therefore,  that  bells  must  thus  change  places,  and 
it  having  been  shown  that  by  simply  doing  so 
only  lo  changes  of  the  120  on  five  bells  (see 
Table)  can  be  produced,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
alter  the  rule  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  bells,  by 
making  fresh  ones ;  and  these  rules,  being  more 
or  less  intricate,  comprise  the  methods  by  which 
peals  or  touches  are  produced.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  work  it  will  be  enough  to  glance  at  one  or 
two  of  those  in  most  general  use. 

The  Grandtire  metiiod  is  supposed  to  be  the 
origrinal  one,  and  shall  therefore  be  first  noticed. 
Taking  the  rule  above  given  as  to  plain  'hunting/ 
and  which  has  been  shown  to  produce  ten  changes 
only  on  five  bells,  it  is  by  this  method  thus 
altered: — The  bell  that  leads  next  before  the 
treble  only  goes  up  into  3rd's  place  and  then 
goes  back  to  lead  again ;  the  bells  in  fourths  and 
fifths  places  are  by  this  thrown  out  of  their  work, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  diagram  at  the 
asterisk,  and  are  said  to  dodge : — 

12  845        51428 
54        1 
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28  145 

82415 

84251 

48521 

45812 

5  4  1  3  2t 


5243 
1  2  5  3  4* 
21548 
25134 
52315 
53241 


By  following  this  rule  again  only  30  changes  of 
the  1 20  can  be  produced,  and  now  the  services  of 
the  conductor  have  to  be  called  in,  who  uses  the 
terms  'Bob*  or  ' Single '  to  denote  the  changes  in 
work  shown  in  the  following  diagrams,  taking  up 
the  work  from  the  t  in  the  foregoing  one.  We 
will  in  the  first  show  the  working  of  a  Bob,  in 
the  second  that  of  a  Single, — these  changes  of 
course  always  taking  place  when  tiie  treble  is 
leading : — 

'Single'  54  182 
51428 
15432 
15423 
5  1432 
54123 


'Bob'  54182 
5  1428 
15432 
14523 
41532 
4  5123 


It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  bells^  except  the 


treble,  are  thrown  out  of  their  plain  hunting 
work ;  the  4th  and  5th  remain  below  ^'1  pboe, 
and  the  2nd  and  3rd  keep  changing  plaoa:  in 
change-ringing  tenns  the  4th  and  5th  ars  nidto 
*  make  places,  and  the  2nd  and  3rd  are  nid  to 
nuike  a  '  double  dodge.*  It  is  by  calling  ihflM 
bobs  and  singles  at  intervals  previously  eeUkdoQ 
that  the  conductor  is  able  to  piodooe  the  wbob 
130  changes. 

This  method  is  much  and  generally  practbed 
on  all  numbers  of  beUs  from  5  to  12,  its  working 
being  exactly  the  same  on  all,  with  the  only 
difierence  that  when  the  courses  <^  the  bells  ue 
altered  by  the  rule,  there  are  more  bells  to  dodge^ 
and  the  arrangements  of  bobs  and  singles  become 
more  complicated.  It  is,  however,  conndered 
better  suited  to  an  uneven  number  of  bells  with 
a  tenor  covering, — such  as  would  be  ten  belli 
when  only  the  first  nine  were  changing. 

The  Stedman  method  is  another  and  favourite 
method  among  change-ringers.  It  derives  its 
name  from  a  Mr.  Fabian  Stedman  by  whom  it 
was  invented  about  the  year  1640.  It  is  on  ss 
entirely  different  principle  to  the  Grandsiie 
methoa,  the  foundation  of  it  being  that  the  three 
first  bells  go  through  the  six  changes  of  wbicfa 
they  are  capable  (see  Table  of  Changes)  while  the 
bells  behind  '  dodge ' ;  at  the  end  of  each  fix 
changes  one  of  these  bells  going  up  to  take  part 
in  the  dodging,  and  another  coming  down  to  take 
its  place  in  the  changes.  It  is  an  intricate 
method,  and  our  space  will  not  allow  of  a  fuller 
explanation ;  it  is  carefrilly  explained  in  Troyte's 
'  Change  Ringing,'  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred. 

Treble  Bob.  There  are  many  variations  of  this 
which  is  usually  performed  on  an  even  nomber 
of  bells.  It  derives  its  name  finom  the  fact  that, 
instead  of  the  plain  hunting  course,  the  beUs,  and 
more  especially  the  'Treble,*  have  a  dodging 
course.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  following  dia- 
gram, and  for  further  explanation  we  must  again 
refer  to  Troyte's  'Change  Binging.' 
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865 
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528 


The  forgoing  remarks  we  trust  will  explain 
the  general  meaning  of  the  term '  Change  Ringing' 
as  used  technically.  Hie  following  Table  ihovi 
the  number  of  changes  to  be  derived  from  any 
given  number  of  bells  up  to  1 2  (the  largest  nasi- 
ber  ever  rung  in  peal),  the  names  given  to  audi 
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ehiogei^  And  the  time   generally  allowed   for 
lingin^  them : — 
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[C.A^W.T.] 

CHANOT,  Francois,  son  of  a  Tiolin-maker, 
WB8  bom  in  1787  at  Mirecourt  in  France.  He 
entered  the  army  as  an  engineer  under  the 
Smpirc^  but  quitted  it  after  the  Restoration. 
Betoming  to  Mirecourt,  he  made  spejcial  stadies 
on  the  constmction  of  the  violin,  and  ultimately 
bmit  one  which  deviated  considerably  in  form 
from  the  accepted  pattern.  Believing  that,  in 
order  to  make  every  part  of  the  instrument 
partake  equally  of  the  vibrations  of  the  sound,  the 
fibres  of  tibie  wood  should  be  preserved  in  their 
eotbe  length,  he  considered  the  comers  and 
cfovn  of  the  outline  as  so  many  obstacles  to 
the  propagation  of  the  waves  of  sound,  and 
*°^^^i^ly  g<^vo  his  violin  a  pear-shaped  form, 
Rsemblmg  that  of  the  guitar.  The  belly  he 
made  quite  flat,  and  left  out  the  soundpost 
*itogeiher,  on  the  ground  that  it  merely  served 
to  break  the  waves  of  sound,  while  in  reality  it 
tnosmits  them  firom  belly  to  back. 

This  violin  (if  one  may  still  call  it  so),  the 
only  one  Chanot  ever  made,  he  submitted  to  the 
tu^Qiities  of  the  Institut  de  France.  After 
having  been  examined  by  a  committee  of  eminent 
inen,  both  scientific  and  musical,  and  tried  against 
instruments  of  Guamerius  and  Stradivarius,  it 
was  pronounoed  not  inferior  in  quality  to  the 
▼iolins  of  these  great  makers.  (Kapport  de 
rinstatut)  in  the  *Moniteur,*  Aug.  22,  181 7). 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  decision,  whidi 
experience  quickly  proved  to  be  a  complete 
delosion,  as  all  instruments  made  after  the  new 
pttttem  turned  out  of  indifferent  quality.  A 
brother  of  ChanotX  a  violin-maker  at  Paris,  for 
Koietime  continued  to  make  violins  of  this  kind, 
bat  was  soon  obliged  to  give  it  up.  This 
endeavour  to  improve  upon  the  generally  adopted 
pattern  of  the  great  Italian  makers,  resulted, 
^  all  similar  attempts  before  and  since,  in 
oomplete  fidlure.    Chanot  died  in  1823.    [P.  D.] 

CHANSON.  The  French  ehanatm,  derived 
froni  the  Latin  ocuUio,  catUionem,  is  a  little  poem 
of  which  the  stanzas  or  symmetrical  divisions  are 
called  'couplets.'  Being  intended  for  singing, 
the  couplets  are  generally  in  a  flowing  rhythm, 


and  written  in  an  easy,  natural,  simple,  yet 
lively  style.  As  a  rule,  each  couplet  conoludes 
with  a  repetition  of  one  or  two  lines  constituting 
the  *  refrain' ;  but  the  refrain  is  sometimes  sepa- 
rate^ and  precedes  or  follows  the  couplet,  in 
which  case  it  may  be  a  distich  or  quatrain,  or 
even  a  stanza,  of  different  rhythm  to  the  rest  of 
the  song.  The  history  of  the  chanson  would 
involve  a  review  of  the  whole  history  of  France, 

Solitical,  literary,  and  social.  Suffice  it  to  say 
ere  that  all  modem  songs  may  be  classed  under 
four  heads  —  the  'chanson  histoiique';  the 
'chanson  de  metier*;  the  'chanson  d'amour'; 
and  the  'chanson  bachique';  four  divisions 
which  may  be  traced  in  the  andent  poets. 

I.  The  historical  songs  may  be  subdivided 
into  four  classes,  sacred,  military,  national,  and 
satirical.  The  sacred  songs  include  tiie  *can- 
tique,'  the  'noel,*  or  Christmas  carol,  the 
'hymne,'  and  also  the  'complainte,*  or  lament, 
and  the  '  ohanson  de  solennites  politiques,*  com- 
posed to  celebrate  an  accession  to  the  throne,  or 
other  public  event.  The  'cantatas'  performed 
on  state  occasions  by  other  nations  took  their 
origin  from  these  'chansons  de  solennitds.*  The 
national  songs  of  France  are  entirely  modem. 
[See  Yivx  ^nbi  IV  ;  Marsbillaise  ;  D^abt 
Chaitf  du.  La  Pabisiennx,  &o.] 

a.  The  'chansons  de  metier,*  like  the  'chan- 
sons militaires,'  were  originally  merely  ones. 
(Kastner,  'Les  Voix  de  Paris.')  Of  aU  the 
popular  songs,  these  professional  chansons  are 
the  fewest  in  number,  and  the  least  interesting 
both  as  regards  words  and  music. 

3.  On  ^e  other  hand,  the  *  chansans  d'amour* 
are  innumerable  and  well  worth  studying.  In 
them  the  French  poets  exhausted  all  uie  re- 
sources of  rhythm.  The  'lai,'  an  elegiac  song, 
accompanied  by  the  rote,  harp,  or  vielle  (hurdy- 
gurdy)  ;  the  '  virelai,'  turning  entirely  on  two 
rhymes ;  the  '  desoart^'  in  which  the  melody,  and 
sometimes  the  idiom  changed  with  each  couplet ; 
the  'aubade,'  the  'chant  royal,'  the  *  ballade,' 
the  'brunette,'  the  'rondeau,'  and  the  'trt<det,' 
are  all  forms  of  the  'chanson  amoureuse,'  which 
was  the  precursor  of  the  modem  '  romance.' 

4.  The  'chansons  bachiques'  are  also  remark- 
ahle  for  variety  of  rhythm,  and  many  of 
them  have  all  the  ease  and  flexibility  of  the 
'couplets  de  facture'  of  the  best  vaudeville 
writers.  In  some  songs  the  words  are  more 
important,  in  others  the  music  Hence  arose 
a  distinction  between  the  'note'  or  air,  and 
the  'chanson'  or  words.  The  old  chansons 
have  a  very  distinctive  character;  so  much  so 
that  it  is  easy  to  infer  the  time  and  place  of 
their  origin  from  their  rhythm  and  style.  The 
popular  melodies  of  a  country  where  the  in- 
habitants live  at  ease,  and  sing  merely  for 
amusement,  have  as  a  rule  nothing  in  common 
with  those  of  a  people  whose  aim  is  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  past.  The  songs 
too  of  those  who  live  in  the  plains  are  mono- 
tonous and  spiritless;  whilst  those  of  moun- 
taineers are  naturally  picturesque,  impressive, 
and  even  sublime.    It  is  not  only  the  influence 
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of  climate  wliich  leaves  its  mark  on  the  songs  of 
a  people ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  a  great  effect^ 
as  we  may  see  if  we  remark  how  the  chansons 
of  France  have  drawn  their  inspiration  mainly 
firom  two  sources — church  music,  and  the  '  chan- 
sons de  chasse.'  Even  in  its  songs,  the  influence 
of  the  two  privileged  classes,  the  deigy  and  the 
nobility,  was  felt  by  the  people.  Without  pur- 
suing this  subject  further,  we  will  merely  remark 
that  the  name  *  chansons  populaires '  diould  be 
applied  only  to  songs  of  which  the  author  of 
both  words  and  music  is  unknown. 

It  is  also  important  to  distinguish  between 
the  anonymous  chanson,  transmitted  by  tradi* 
tion,  and  the  '  chanson  musicale/  by  wmch  last 
we  mean  songs  that  were  noted  down  firom  the 
first,  and  composed  with  some  attention  to  the 
rules  of  art.  Such  are  those  of  the  ChAtelain 
de  Goucy,  composed  at  the  end  of  the  I3th 
century,  and  justly  considered  most  curious  and 
instructive  relics  in  the  history  of  music.  (Michel 
et  Feme,  'Chansons  du  Ch4telain  de  Coucy/ 
Paris,  1830).    Of  a  similar  kind,  and  worthy  of 

Social  mention,  are  the  songs  of  Adam  de  la 
alle,  of  which  some  are  in  throe  parts.  (Cousse- 
maker,  *  Adam  de  la  Halle,'  Paris,  1872).  True 
these  first  attempts  at  harmony  are  rude,  and 
very  different  fxtnn  Uie  'Inventions  Musicales' 
of  Clement  Jannequin,  and  the  songs  for  one  or 
more  voices  by  the  great  masters  of  the  madrigal 
school ;  but  the  chanson  of  the  middle  ages  was 
nevertheless  the  parent  of  the  ariette  in  the 
early  French  operas-comique,  and  of  the  modem 
couplet ;  while  the  '  chanson  musicale'  in  several 
parts  is  the  foundation  of  choral  music  with  or 
without  accompaniment.  By  some  of  the  great 
Flemish  musicians  the  word  chanson  was  ex- 
tended to  mean  psalms  and  other  sacred  pieces. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  French,  who 
are  so  rich  in  literaiy  collections  of  songs, 
should  have  at  present  no  anthology  of  *  chaii- 
sons  musicales*  in  notation,  where  might  be  seen 
not  only  '  Belle  Erembor'  and  *  TEnfant-G^rard,' 
anonymous  compositions  of  the  1 3th  century,  but 
the  best  works  of  the  troubadours  Adenez, 
Charles  d'Anjou,  Blondel,  Gace  Brules,  Colin 
Muset,  Thibaolt  lY,  Comte  de  Champagne,  and 
of  the  Norman  and  Ficard  trouv^res  of  &e  13th, 
14th,  and  15th  centuries,  One  great  obstacle  to 
such  a  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  chansons  of 
the  1 3th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries  were  so  often 
altered  in  transcribing.  It  is  however  much  to 
be  hoped  that  some  musician  of  taste  and 
erudition  will  before  long  place  within  our  reach 
the  'chansons  d 'amour,'  and  the  'chansons  k 
boire,*  which  have  been  the  delight  of  the  French 
from  the  middle  ages  downwards. 

The  best  works  on  the  subject  at  present 
are  : — '  Histoire  litt^raire  de  la  France,'  vol.  23 ; 
'Les  Poetes  fTan9ais'  (Cr^pet,  Paris,  4  vols.); 
Du  Mersan's  '  Chants  et  Chansons  populaires  de 
la  France '  (Paris,  1848,  3  vols.)>  with  accompani- 
ments by  Colet,  not  in  the  style  of  the  chansons ; 
CouBsemaker's  '  Chants  populaires  des  Flamands 
de  France'  (Ghent,  1850);  Champfleuiy  and 
Wekerlin's  'Chansons  populaires  des  provinces 
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de  IVanoe*  (Paris,  i860) ;  Gagnear*s  'Chanaons 
populaires  du  Canada'  (Quebec,  1865);  LandeUe's 
'Chansons  maritimes'  (Paris,  1865);  Niaard's 
'Des  Chansons  populaires'  (Paris,  1867).  Ca- 
peUe's '  Ia  a^  du  Caveau*  (4th  ed.  Paris,  1873) ; 
and  Venrimst's  '  Bondes  et  Chansons  popnlaixes 
illustr^es '  (Paris,  1876).  In  the  last  two  works 
the  songs  are  not  always  ooirectly  given.    [G.C.] 

CHANT.  To  chant  is,  generally,  to  nn^; 
and,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  to  sing  oertain 
words  according  to  the  style  required  by  mosical 
laws  or  ecclesiastical  rule  and  custom;  and  what 
is  thus  perfomied  is  styled  a  Chant  and  Chant- 
ing, CatUus  firmuM,  or  CanUo  fermo,  Ptactically, 
the  word  is  now  used  for  the  short  melodies 
sung  to  the  psalms  and  cantidea  in  the  Vinglish 
Church.  These  are  either  '  single,'  i.  e.  adapted 
to  each  single  verse  after  the  tiadition  of  16 
centuries,  or  'double,'  i.e.  adapted  to  a  couple 
of  verses,  or  even,  according  to  a  recent  still 
greater  innovation,  'quadraple,*  nngaig  over 
four  verses. 

The  qualifying  temis  Gregorian,  Ang^iecmt 
GaUioan,  ParUian,  Cdogne^  etc.,  as  apijled  to 
the  chant,  simply  express  the  sources  from  which 
any  particular  chant  has  been  derived. 

It  is  historically  incorrect  toregard the  stmeture 
of  ancient  and  modem  chants  as  antagonistic  each 
to  the  other.    The  £unouB  'Book  of  Onmnon 
Praier  noted,'  of  John  Marbeck  (1559),  which 
contains  the  first  adaptation  of  music  to  the 
services  of  the  Reformed  Anglican  Church,  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  ancient  music  of  the  Latin 
ritual,  according  to  its  then  well-known  rules, 
miUaiu  mrUandu  to  the  new  English  transla- 
tions of  the  Missal  and  Breviary.    The  ancient 
Gregorian  chants  for  the  psalms  and  canticles 
were  in  use  not   only  immediately  after  the 
Beformation,  but  far  on  into  the  17th  century; 
and  although  the  Great  Bebellion  silenoed  the 
ancient  liturgical  service,  with  its  traditional 
chant,  yet  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  Restora- 
tion (1064)  the  well-known  work  of  the  Rev. 
James  Clifford,  Minor  Canon  of  S.  Paul's,  gives 
as  the  *  Common  Tunes'  for  chanting  the  English 
Psalter,  etc.,  correct  versions  of  each  of  the  eight 
Gregorian  Tones  fo^  the  Psalms,  with  one  endmg 
to  each  of  the  first  seven,  and  both  the  usual 
endings  to  the  eighth,  together  with  a  form  of 
the  Peregrine  Tone  similar  to  that  given  by 
Marbeck  \    Clifford  gives  also  three  tones  set  to 
well-known  harmonies,  which  have  k^t  their 
footing  as  chants  to  the  present  day.    The  first 
two  are  arrangements  of  the  ist  Gr^;orian  Tone. 
4th  ending— the  chant  in  Tallis's  'Cathedral 
Service'  for  the  Venite — ^with  the  melody  how- 
ever not  in  the  treble  but  (according  to  ancient 
custom)  in  the  tenor.     It  is  called  by  dififord 
'Mr.  Adrian  Batten's  Tune';  the  harmony  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Tallis,  but  the 
treble  takes  his  alto  part,  and  the  alto  his  tenor. 
The  second,  called  'Christ  Church  Tune*  and  set 
for  ist  and  and  altos,  tenor,  and  bass,  is  also  the 
;  except  the  third  chord  from  the  end— • 
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Christ  Church  Tune. 
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Clifford's  third  specimen  is  quoted  as  'Canter- 
bmy  Tune/  and  is  that  set  to  the  Quicunque 
Tult  (Athanasian  Creed)  in  Tallis's  '  Cathedral 
Service* ;  hut,  as  before,  with  harmonies  differ- 
ently arranged. 

Canterbury  Tone, 
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It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  8th  Gre- 
gorian  Tone,  with  just  such  variations  as  might 
be  expected  to  occur  from  the  lapse  of  time, 
md  OBcay  of  the  study  of  the  andent  forms 
and  rules  of  Church  music. 

The  fourth  of  Clifford's  examples  is  also  a  very 
good  instance  of  the  identity,  in  all  essential 
characteristiGB,  of  the  modem  Anglican  chant 
and  the  ancient  Gregorian  psalm  tones.  It  is 
an  adj4)tation  of  the  8th  Tone,  itt  ending — the 
tone  being  in  the  Tenor  :— 

The  Imperial  Twne. 
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The  work  published  in  x66i  by  Edward  Lowe, 
entitled  'Short  I>irectionB  for  the  Performance 
of  Cathedral  Service*  (2nd  ed.,  1664%  also  gives 
the  whole  of  the  tones,  and  nearly  all  their 
endings,  according  to  the  Roman  Antiphonarium, 
and  as  Lowe  had  sung  them  before  the  Rebellion 
when  a  chorister  at  Salisbury.  He  also  gives 
the  hannonies  quoted  above  as  the  'Imperial' 
and  'Canterbuiy'  tunes,  and  another  harmony  of 
the  8th  Tone,  short  ending  (Marbeck*s  'Yenite') 
with  the  plainsong  in  the  bass. 

The  'Introduction  to  the  SkiU  of  Music,'  by 
John  Playford  (bom  161 3),  in  its  directions  for 
ihe  'Order  of  Performing  the  Divine  Service  in 
Cathedrals  and  Collegiate  Chapels'  confirms  the 
Above  statements.  Playford  gives  seven  specimens 
of  Dsafan  tones,  one  for  each  day  of  the  week, 
with  'Canterbury'  and  the  'Imperial'  tunes  In 


'  four  parts,  proper  for  Choirs  to  sing  the  Psalms, 
Te  Deum,  Benedictus,  or  Jubilate,  to  the  organ.' 

The  Rev.  Canon  Jebb,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  'Collection  of  Choral  Uses  of  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Ireland'  (PrefSace,  p.  10),  gives 
from  Uie  three  writers  quoted  and  from  Morley's 
'Introduction'  (1597)  a  table  of  such  old  English 
chants  as  are  evidently  based  upon  or  identical 
with  the  Gregorian  psalm  tones. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Refomiation  on  the  Conti- 
nent, books  of  music  for  the  service  of  the 
Reformed  Church  were  published,  containing 
much  that  was  founded  <urectly  upon  the  Gre- 
gorian plainsong ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  the 
rage  for  turning  everything  into  metre  that  the 
chant  proper  fell  into  disuse  among  Protestant 
conmiunities  on  the  Continent.  See  the  'Neu 
Leipzdger  Gesangbuch'  of  Vopelius  (Leipzig  1682). 

The  special  work  for  the  guidance  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Roman  Church,  and  all  members  of  canon- 
ical choirs,  in  the  plainsong  which  they  have 
Rpecially  to  chant,  is  called  the  Direetorium  Chori, 
The  present  Direetorium  corresponds  to  the 
famous  work  prepared  by  Guidetti  (1582),  with 
the  aid  of  his  master  Palestrina.  But  as  is  the 
case  in  most  matters  of  widespread  traditional 
usance,  differences  are  found  between  the  books 
of  present  and  past  Utui^cal  music,  not  simply 
in  oifferent  countries  and  centuries,  but  in  different 
dioceses  of  the  same  country  and  the  same  century. 
The  York,  Hereford,  Bangor,  and  linooln  '  uses* 
are  named  in  our  Prayer  Book,  as  is  also  that  of 
Salisbury,  which  obtained  a  foremost  place  of 
honour  for  the  excellence  of  its  church  chant. 
Our  own  chants  for  the  responses  after  the  Creed, 
in  the  matins  and  vespers  of  English  cathednUs, 
are  the  same  to  the  present  day  with  those  found 
in  the  most  ancient  Sarum  Antiphonaiy,  and 
differ  slightly  from  the  Roman. 

The  psalm  tone,  or  chant,  in  its  original  and 
complete  form,  consists  of  (i)  An  Intonation  at 
the  beginning,  followed  by  a  recitation  on  the 
dominant  of  its  particular  mode;  (2I  A  Media- 
tion, a  tempo,  closing  with  the  middle  of  each 
verse ;  (3)- Another  recitation  upon  the  dominant 
with  a  Termination  completing  the  verse,  as  in 
the  following — the  Third  Tone  :^ 


Intonation. 


Mediation. 


Termination. 


i^ 


:^£^ 
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^M^ 


In  the  modem  Anglican  chants  the  Intonation 
has  been  discarded,  and  the  chant  consists  of  the 
Mediation  and  Termination  only. 

When  the  tune  or  phrase  coincides  with  a 
single  verse  of  the  psalm  or  canticle  it  is  styled 
a  '  single  chant,*  as  are  all  those  hitherto  cited. 
At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  as  already 
stated,  the  Gregorian  chants  were  still  commonly 
used,  till  lighter  tastes  in  music  and  the  lessened 
numbers  of  men  in  cathedral  choirs  led  to  the 
composition  of  new  treble  chants  and  a  rage  for 
variety.  Some  of  these,  which  bear  such  names 
as  Farrant,  Blow,  and  Croft,  are  fine  and  appro- 
priate compositions.     But  a  different  feeliDg 
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gradually  arose  as  to  the  essential  character  of 
church  music;  double  chants,  and  pretty  melodies 
with  modem  major  or  minor  harmonies,  came  to 
be  substituted  for  the  single  strains,  the  solemn 
and  manly  recitation  tones,  and  the  grand 
harmonies  of  the  i6th  century.  The  Geoi^an 
Deriod  teemed  with  flighty  chants,  single  and 
double;  many  of  whidi  can  hardly  be  called 
either  reverential  or  beautiful  ~  terms  which  no 
one  can  apply  to  the  following  (by  Camidge,) 
still  in  frequent  use,  and  by  no  means  the  worst 
that  might  be  quoted : — 
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But  however  objectionable  this  practice  may 
be  regarded,  it  must  be  confessed  that  many 
veiy  charming  melodies  have  been  produced 
on  the  lines  of  the  modem  double  chant  by 
modem  composers  of  great  eminence.  The 
following  by  Dr.  Crotch  is  remarkable  for  its 
grace  and  elegance,  as  well  as  for  the  severity  of 
the  contrapuntal  rule  to  which  the  quondam 
Oxford  professor  has  subjected  himself  in  its 
construction  (per  recte  et  retro).  Each  of  the 
four  parts  in  the  former  half  of  the  chant  has  its 
notes  repeated  backwards  in  the  corresponding 
bars  of  the  second  hall 
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It  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  words  in  chanting. 

That  the  principles  of  the  old  Latin  chanting 
were  adopted  in  setting  the  music  to  the  new 
English  htuigy  and  offices,  is  evident  from  every 
text-book  of  English  chanting  frx>m  Archbishop 
Cranmer's  letter  to  Henry  VIII  and  frx>m  Mar- 
beck  downwards,  as  long  as  any  decent  knowledge 
of  the  subject  remained  in  English  choirs.  Little 
by  little,  however,  the  old  rules  were  entirely 
neglected ;  generally  speaking,  neither  the  clergy 
nor  the  lay  members  of  the  English  choirs  knew 
anytiung  more  about  chanting  than  the  oral 
traditions  of  their  own  churches ;  thus  things 
grew  gradually  worse  and  worse,  till  no  rule  or 
guide  seemed  left;  choiimen  and  boys  took  their 
own  course,  and  no  consent  nor  unity  of  effect 


remained,  so  &r  as  the  recitation  and  diridon 
of  the  words  were  concerned. 

On  the  revival  of  Church  principles  in  1830- 
1840  our  own  English  documents  of  eoclenuti- 
caJ  chanting,  and  the  pre-Reformation  soaron 
from  which  they  were  derived,  began  to  be 
studied.  Pickering  and  Bimbault  each  re-edited 
Marbeck.  Dyoe  and  Bums  pubUshed  an  sdsp- 
tation  of  his  plainsong  to  the  Prayer  Book. 
Oakley  and  Redhead  brought  out  the  'Laodes 
dium»'  at  the  chapel  in  Margaret  Street, 
London.  Heathcote  published  the  Oxfiord 
Psalter,  1845.  Helmore^s  'Psalter  Noted' (1849- 
50)  took  up  Marbeck's  work,  at  the  direction 
after  the  Yenite — 'and  so  with  the  Psalnu  u 
they  be  appointed'  —  and  furnished  an  exact 
guide  for  chanting  according  to  the  editors  view 
of  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Moreton  Shsw. 
Sargent,  and  J.  B.  Gray  also  published  Gregorian 
Psalters. 

Meantime  the  modem  Anglican  chant  wai 
being  similarly  cared  for.    Numerous  books,  be- 
ginning with  that  of  Mr.  Janes  (1843),  iBBoed 
fr^m  the  press,  giving  their  editors  airangemeot 
of  the  syllables  and  chant  notes  for  the  Ftolta 
and  Canticles.    Among  the  most  praminent  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Hullah's  '  Psalm 
with  Chants*  (1844);  Helmore's  *  Psalter  Noted* 
(1850);  the  Psalter  of  the  S.P.C.K.  edited  by 
Turle   (1865);    the   'English  Psalter'  (1865); 
the  'Psalter  Accented'  (1872);  the  'Cathedzil 
Psalter '  (1875) ;  the  Psalters  of  Ouseley,  Kl^ey, 
Gauntlett,  Meroer,  Doran  and  Kottinj^iam,  He;* 
wood  and  Sargent.    Among  these  various  pobB- 
cations  there  reigned  an  entire  discrepancy  ai 
to  the  mode  of  dSstributing  the  words.    Beyond 
the  division  of  the  verse  into  two  parti  gives 
in  the  Psalms  and  Canticles  of  the  l4ayer  Book, 
no  pointing  or  arrangement  of  the  words  to  the 
notes  of  the  chant  has  ever  been  put  forward  by 
authority  in  the  Anglican  Church,  or  even  widely 
accepted.     Each  of  the  editors  mentioned  bas 
therefore  followed  his  own  judgment^  and  the 
methods  employed  vary  frt>m  the  strictest  syUabic 
arrangement  to  the  freest  attempt  to  make  the 
mu6i<»l  accent  and  expression  agree  with  thoee 
which  would  be  given  in  reading — whidi  is  oe^ 
tainly  the  point  to  aim  at  in  all  annngements  <tf 
words  for  chanting,  as  far  as  oonaistent  with  fit- 
ness and  common  sense.     It  may  be  hoped  that 
the  increased  attention  given  to  this  impoitaat 
subject^  may  lead  to  the  use  of  those  guide  boob 
only  which  best  reconcile  the  demands  of  good 
reading  and  good  singing.  [T.  H.] 

CHANTERELLE,  a  French  temi  for  the 
upper  or  E  string  of  the  violin — that  on  which 
the  melody  is  usually  ewng.  [6>] 

CHAPEAU  CHINOIS.  [CHnniSEPAViLiw.] 

CHAPELLE,  originally  the  mosicians  of  a 
chapel,  and  now  extended  to  mean  the  dioir  or 
the  orchestra,  or  both,  of  a  church  or  chapel 
or  other  musical  establishment,  sacred  or  secolar- 
The  maltre  de  chapelle  is  the  director  of  the 
music.  In  German  the  word  KapcJle  or  OapeOe 
is  used  more  exclusively  for  the  private  oidiestis 
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of  a  prince  or  other  great  personage,  and  the 
Kapell-meigter  is  the  conductor  or  diroctor.  Gap- 
peUa  pontificale  is  the  term  for  the  whole  body 
of  nngen  in  the  Pope*8  service,  the  cantatorl 
eappeUani,  the  cantatori  apostolid,  and  the  can- 
tstori  pontificali. 

The  word  'capella*  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
tlie  cape  of  S.  Martin,  on  which  solemn  oaths 
oted  to  be  taken.  Tbenoe  it  came  to  mean  the 
building  containing  the  cape,  and  thence  the 
musicians,  also  the  vestments,  and  the  vessels  of 
the  building.  [G.] 

CHAPELS  ROYAL.  Bodies  of  clergy  and  lay- 
deiks  who  minister  at  the  courts  of  Christian 
moDaichs;  and  also  the  places  in  which  they 
worship.  There  are  several  in  England — ^viz.,  at 
St  James's  Pakce,  Whitehall,  and  St.  George's, 
WiodBor,  etc.  From  the  'Liber  Niger  Domus 
B^ps'  (146 1),  the  earliest  known  record  on  the 
■abject^  we  learn  that  in  Edward  IV's  reign 
there  was  a  well-established  Chapel  Royal,  oon- 
asting  of  a  dean  ;  a  confessor  to  the  household ; 
24  chaplains  and  clerks  variously  qualified — ^by 
tioll  in  descant,  eloquence  in  reading,  and  ability 
in  organ-playing ;  2  epistlers,  ex-chorister-boys ; 
8  childresi ;  a  master  of  the  grammar  school ; 
and  a  master  of  the  ohildren,  or  master  of  song. 

The  term  Chapel  Royal  is  now  usually  applied 
to  that  at  St.  James's  PaUce.  The  chapel  is 
between  the  Colour  Court  and  the  Ambassadors* 
Court.  The  establishment  consists  of  the  Dean, 
the  Lord  High  Almoner ;  the  Clerk  of  the  Closet, 
>nd  2  deputies;  the  sub-dean;  48  chaplains; 
8  priests  in  ordinary,  a  master  of  the  children ; 
one  lay  composer ;  one  lay  organist  and  chapel- 
matter  or  choir-master ;  8  lay  gentlemen  and  10 
ho>-9 ;  I  sergeant  of  the  vestry ;  i  groom  of  ditto ; 
and  other  attendants. 

The  service  is  a  full  choral  one,  at  10  ajn., 

I  a  noon,  and   5.30  p.m.  on  Sundays,  and  at 

II  a.  m.  on  feast-days.  The  boys  are  educated 
St  the  cost  of  the  chapel,  and  as  a  rule  sing 
there  only.  The  chief  musical  posts  of  the  es- 
tablishment are  at  present  held  as  follows: — 
Master  of  the  Children,  Rev.  Thoe.  Hehnore, 
one  of  the  priests  in  ordinary ;  Composer,  Sir 
John  Gobs;  Organist  and  Choir-master,  Mr. 
C.  S.  JekyU. 

The  Chapel  Royal  at  Whitehall  (Banqueting 
House)  is  under  the  same  chief  officers  as  St. 
James's — but  is  now  attended  only  onoe  a  year 
by  the  choir  of  that  establishment  in  the  special 
Krvioe  of  Maundy  Thursday,  on  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  when  gifts  called 
*Benevoleikces'  are  distributed  by  the  Lord 
High  Almoner  to  certain  poor  people,  as  many 
in  nomber  as  the  sovereign  is  years  old. 
The  ceremony  is  a  relic  of  a  service  which 
tndoded  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor,  of  the  same 
Batore  with  that  performed  by  tiie  Pope  on  the 
"sme  day.  That  part  of  it,  however,  as  weU  as 
the  dislzibntion  oif  fish  and  bread  before  the 
■econd  lesson,  has  long  been  discontinued. 

The  following  special  anthems  were  formerly 
>nng  in  the  coume  of  the  service : — '  Hide  not 
thou   thy    &oe  from  us,   0   Lord'    (Farrant), 
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'Prevent  us.  0  Lord''  (Byrd),  'Call  to  re- 
membrance, O  Lord'  (Farrant),  *0  praise  the 
liord  all  ye  heathen'  (Croft).  They  are  now 
varied  eadi  year. 

The  Chapel  Royal  of  the  Sayot  (Strand)  is 
a  Chapel  Royal  in  name  only.  The  appointment 
of  mimster  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  the  service  is  dependent  on  the  taste  or 
ability  of  the  minister,  as  in  any  other  ordinary 
chapel.  [T.H.] 

CHAPERONS  BLANCS,  LES.  A  oomic 
opera  in  three  acts ;  the  libretto  by  Scribe,  the 
music  by  Auber.  Produced  in  Paris  April  9, 
1836.  [G.] 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.  This  musical  firm  com- 
menced business  in  January  181 2,  at  124  New 
Bond  Street,  previously  tenanted  by  Goulding, 
D'Almaine,  &  Co.  The  firm  consisted  of  Samuel 
Chappell,  John  Baptist  Cramer,  and  Francis  Tat- 
ton  Latour.  At  the  expiration  of  seven  years, 
J.  B.  Cramer  retired,  and  Chappell  &  Co.,  re- 
quiring more  space,  removed  to  a  nearly  opposite 
house,  50  New  Bond  Street.  Reoent  enlargements 
have  increased  the  premises  to  three  houses 
in  Bond  St.,  and  the  site  of  a  former  stable- 
vard  as  well  as  of  large  back  gardens  of  three 
houses  in  George  Street.  The  first  partnership 
is  noticeable  for  the  establishment  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  all  the  business  arrangements 
for  which  were  inade  at  No.  1 24.  Mr.  Chappell 
further  lent  his  house  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Directors,  and  refreshed  the  weary  ones.  J.  B. 
Cramer  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and 
the  spirit  would  sometimes  move  him  to  play 
until  one,  two,  or  three  in  the  morning,  to  the 
great  delight  of  his  auditors.  When  the  society 
had  become  firmly  established,  a  silver  teapot 
was  presented  to  the  lady  of  the  house.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  term  of  partnership  (1826), 
Latour  withdrew,  and  carriea  on  a  separate  busi- 
ness imtil  1830,  when  he  sold  it  to  his  former 
partner.  Samuel  Chappell  died  Dec.  1834,  and 
the  business  was  then  carried  on  for  the  widow 
by  her  sons, — ^William,  the  eldest,  being  25  years 
old.  Desiring  to  propagate  a  knowledge  of  the 
music  of  the  Madngafian  era,  William  (in  1840) 
projected  the  Music^J  Antiquarian  Society,  which 
held  its  meetings  and  rehearsals  at  No.  50.  He 
edited  Dowland's  songs  for  the  Society,  and  also 
edited  and  published  (1838-40)  a  'Collection  of 
National  English  Airs,'  giving  their  pedigrees  and 
the  anecdotes  connected  with  them,  with  an 
essay  on  minstrelsy  in  England.  This  was  after- 
wards expanded  into  his  *  Popular  Music  of  the 
Olden  Time'  (2  vols.  1855-59).  The  business 
was  greatiy  extended  by  Thomas  Chappell,  under 
a  fiEtmily  arrangement  by  which  his  elder  brother 
left,  and  bought  the  hau  of  the  business  carried 
on  under  the  name  of  Cramer  &  Co.,  with  the  late 
T.  F.  Beale  as  his  partner.  It  was  under  Thos. 
Chappell's  management  that  the  great  extension 
of  the  buildings  took  place,  and  he  was  the  pro- 
jector of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  and  the 
Saturday  Popular  Concerts  which  sprang  out  of 
them,  both  of  which  have  owed  their  success  in 
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great  measure  to  the  management  of  S.  Arthur 
Ch&ppell,  the  younger  brother.  [Mondat  Popu- 
LAB  CoNCEBTS.]  A  large  conoert-room  had  been 
much  wanted  at  the  west  end  of  London,,  and 
St.  Jameses  Hall  was  projected  and  carried  out 
mainly  by  the  ChappeUs. 

The  pianoforte  &ctory  of  Chappell  and  Go.  is 
in  Chalk  Farm  Road.  The  average  of  manu- 
fibcture  is  from  2  5  to  30  pianos  per  week.    [W.  C] 

GHAPPINGTON,  John,  built  an  organ  in 
1597  for  Magdalen  GoUege,  Oxford.     [V.  DB  P.] 

GHAPPLE,  Samuel,  was  bom  at  Grediton, 
in  1775.  Whilst  an  infant  he  was  deprived  of 
sight  by  small-poz.  At  an  early  age  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  violin,  and  when  about 
fifteen  was  taught  the  pianoforte  by  a  master 
named  Eames,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Thomas, 
a  scholar  of  John  Stanley — all  blind  men.  In 
1795  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Ashburton, 
where  he  continued  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 
He  composed  and  published  many  anthems,  songs, 
glees,  and  pianoforte  sonatas.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GHARAGTERISTIG.  This  term  is  some- 
times  applied  to  music  which  is  designed  as  the 
expression  of  some  special  sentiment  or  cir- 
cumstance. Thus  in  vocal  music,  if  the  melody 
is  appropriate  to  the  words,  we  may  speak  of  the 
'characteristic  settingof  the  text.*  In  instrumental 
music,  also,  the  woitl  may  be  used  where  what 
is  known  as  'local  colouring'  is  introduoed ;  e.g. 
the  'Ranz  des  vaches'  movement  in  Rossini  s 
overture  to  'Guillaume  Tell*  might  be  properly 
described  as  'characteristic'  The  term  is  also 
occasionally  applied  to  programme  music.  Bee- 
thoven's sonata  'Adieu,  Absence,  and  Return' 
is  frequently  entitled  the  'Senate  Caracteristique,' 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  title  was 
given  by  the  composer.  He  has,  however,  him- 
self used  it  for  the  overture  to  Leonore,  published 
as  op.  138.  (See  Nottebohm's  *  Them.  Verzeich- 
niss.  )  Spohr's  4th  Symphony  is  entitled  *  Die 
Weihe  der  Tone ;  charakteristisches  Tonge- 
mfilde/  Ac.  [E.  P.] 

GHARD,  Geobob  Williah,  Mus.  Doc.,  was 
bom  about  1 765.  He  received  his  early  musical 
education  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  under  Robert 
Hudson,  Mus.  Bac.  In  1 787  he  became  lay  clerk 
of  Winchester  Gathedral,  and  some  years  later 
was  appointed  organist  of  that  church  and  of  the 
adjacent  college.  In  181  a  he  took  the  degree  of 
]>>ctor  of  Music  at  Gambridge.  He  composed 
some  church  music  and  other  sacred  pieces,  some 
of  which  have  been  published,  and  some  songs 
and  glees ;  of  the  latter  he  published  '  Twelve 
Glees,  for  three,  four,  and  five  voices.'  He  died 
May  33,  1849,  aged  84.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GHARITY  GHILDREN,  Mebtiwg  at  St. 
Paul's.  A  festival  service  attended  by  the 
children  of  the  oldcharityschoolsof  the  metropolis, 
U  held  annually  in  June  under  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  Gathedral,  the  children  taking  a  prominent 
l>art  in  the  singing.  The  first  of  these  festivals 
was  held  in  1 704,  on  the  Thursday  in  Whitsun- 
week,  at  St.  Andrew*s,  Holbom ;  the  second  in 
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1705  at  St.  Sepidchre's,  where  the  aenrice  took 
place  until  1738,  when  it  was  held  st  Christ 
Ghurch,  Newgate  St.,  and  was  oontinned  then 
until  1801.  In  that  year  the  children  met 
at  the  cathedral,  where  the  services  have  nice 
been  held,  except  in  i860  when  the  csthednl 
was  under  repair  and  the  schools  asKinbled  on 
the  Handel  orchestra  at  the  Grystal  Palace.  On 
April  23,  1789,  the  children  met  at  StPsol's, 
when  G^rge  the  Third  went  in  state  to  retarn 
thanks  for  his  restoration  to  health ;  and,  etriier 
still,  on  July  7,  171 3,  at  the  thankagiyiiig  for 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  they  were  assembled  in  the 
streets.  The  effect  of  the  music  has  been  recorded 
by  many  eminent  musicians,  including  Haydn, 
in  whose  memorandum  book  in  the  CoDflerra- 
toire  at  Vienna  there  is  a  note  on  the  Berrioe, 
quoting  Jones's  double  chant  (Pohl's  'Hajdn 
in  London,'  212),  and  BerUoz,  who  was  preKnt 
in  1851  ('Soir^  de  I'Orchestre,*  No.  3i).  The 
number  of  the  children  varies,  but  is  generally 
between  5000  and  6000;  they  are  anwiged  in 
an  amphitheatre  constructed  for  the  oocason 
under  the  dome.  The  service,  which  indadet 
the  Hallelujah  Ghorus,  is  accompanied  by  tiw 
organ,  trumpets,  and  drums.  X7p  to  1863  the 
113th  psalm  had  been  sung  before  the  senna, 
but  in  that  year  Mendelssohn's  '  Sleepers,  wake' 
was  substituted  for  it.  In  1865  Sir  John  Go« 
wrote  a  unison  setting  of  the  *  Te  Deum,'  which 
took  the  place  of  Boyce  in  A,  and  in  1866  be 
wrote  a  'Jubilate'  in  the  same  form.  Among 
the  conductors  have  been  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  H. 
Buckland,  and  Mr.  Shoubridge.  [C  H-] 

GHARLES  THE  SEGOND.  An  Engiidi 
opera  in  two  acts ;  the  words  by  Desmond  ByUt 
the  music  by  Macfiuren.  Pltxiuced  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre  Oct.  27,  1849.  L^-l 

GHASSE,ALA,at6rm  applied  to muncwhidt 
intentionally  imitates  hxmting  or  contains  hm 
passages  suggesting  it.  Such  axe  Maul's  ove^ 
ture  to  '  Le  Jeune  Henri,'  the  hunting  chomsee 
in  *  The  Seasons,'  and  in  <  Der  FreischUtz.'  Bat 
this  does  not  excuse  the  French  publisher  who 
entitled  Beethoven's  overture  in  G  (op.  115)  'I* 
Ghasse,*  because  of  a  passage  for  two  horn 
in  the  introduction,  or  the  German  pubUBha 
who  followed  him  in  designating  it  'Jagd* 
ouverture.*  [^0 

GHATTERTON,  John  Balsb,  eminent  bazp- 
ist,  bom  at  Norwich  1 810,  studied  under  Bochia 
andLabarre;  succeeded  Bochsa  as  mttfessor  of  the 
harp  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1844  wa» 
appointed  harpist  to  the  Queen.  He  retained 
both  appointments  till  his  death,  which  took  pisee 
in  London  in  1871.  Ghatterton  wrote  mu<ui  for 
the  har]),  chiefly  operatic  selectionB.     [M.  C.  G.] 


GHAULIEU,  Ghablbs,  bom  in  Paris  1788. 
died  in  London  1849,  pianist;  studied  in  the 
Gonservatoire  under  Adam  and  Catel.  In  hie 
earlier  years  he  was  a  good  teacher,  bat  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  execution.  In 
1840  he  settled  in  London.  He  arranged  aa 
immense  quantity  of  opera  aim  for  the  pianofcctc. 
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•nd  oompoeed  iKinafaw,  caprices,  rondeanx,  and  a 
collecfcton  of  rtudiet  called  '  Klndispensable  *  for 
the  same  mfltrumenfe.  He  contributed  well-written 
artidea  to  '  Le  Pianute  *  a  musical  journal  (PariB 
1834  and  1835).  [M.C.  C] 

CHAUKTER.  Thehu^hestpipeoftliebaepipe, 
from  which  the  'chaunt  or  melody  is  produced, 
as  opposed  to  the  drones,  which  each  speak  only 
to  A  siiigle  note.    [Baopifb.]  [  W.  H.  S.] 

CHECK  (Ft.  VAUrape,  La  Chaim\  ItaL 
BibaUo  at  Paramarldlo  \  Ger.  Fdnger),  an  im- 
portant member  in  the  action  of  a  grand  piano- 
farte^  coniristing  of  an  upright  of  thick  wire,  bearing 
an  ahnost  spade-shapeid  head  of  leather  or  some 
light  wood  covered  with  leather.  It  is  fixed  in  the 
back  part  of  the  key  behind  the  hammer,  and  its 
daty  is  to  catch  the  hammer  when  it  falls  a  certain 
diatance  away  from  the  string,  and  hold  it  until 
it  is  released  by  the  finger  of  the  player  allowing 
the  kqr  to  rise.  In  cottage  pianofortes  or  pianinos 
that  have  check  actions  the  check  is  placed  be- 
fore the  hammer,  and  a  stud  projecting  firom  the 
hntt  of  the  hammer  comes  in  contact  with  the 
check.    [PiAiroTOBTX.]  [A.  J.  H.] 

CHEESE,  6.  J.,  oiganist  of  Leominster  in 
1 771,  and  subsequently  organist  and  professor  of 
the  pianoforte  in  London,  published '  Practical 
Roles  for  Playing  and  Teaching  the  Pianoforte 
•nd  Oi^gan.*  [W.  H.  H.] 

CHELABD,  HiFPOLTTE  Andb^  Jsak  Baf- 
TIBTE,  bom  Feb.  i,  1789,  in  Paris,  son  of  a 
maaician  at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  was  destined  for 
the  musical  profession  from  his  childhood,  and 
itodied  at  the  Consenratoire  under  B.  Kreutzer 
for  the  Tiolin,  and  Gossec,  M^ul,  and  Cherubini 
for  composition.  Having  won  the  '  Grand  Prix' 
for  composition  he  went  to  Italy,  and  studied 
church  music  under  Baini  and  Zingarelli  in 
Rome,  and  dramatic  music,  under  Paiaiello  and 
Roravanti  at  Naples.  He  produced  his  first 
woik,  a  comic  opera,  'Ia  casa  da  vendere,*  at 
Naples  in  181 5.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he 
beame  a  violinist  at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  and  gave 
leasaus,  composing  diligently  at  tiie  same  time. 
After  infinite  trouble  his  traffic  opera  of  '  Mac- 
beth' (libretto  by  Bouget  de  1  lale)  was  produced 
at  the  Grand  Op^ra  (June  29,  1827),  but  it  was 
soon  removed  fin^m  the  boards,  and  Chelard  left 
Paris  for  Munich,  where  the  success  of  'Macbeth* 
^  so  decided,  Uiat  the  King  of  Bavaria  made 
him  his  chapel-master.  He  returned  to  Paris, 
and  remain^  there  till  the  Revolution  of  1830 
drove  him  back  to  Munich  to  become  widely 
known  as  a  composer  and  leader.  In  1831  he 
led  the  Thoringian  Festival  at  Erfurt.  In  1832 
ud  1833  he  was  in  London  conducting  the 
German  opera  company,  of  which  SchrJSder- 
Deviient,  and  Haitzinger  were  members.^  In 
1836  he  was  employed  as  theatre  and  concert 
director  at  Angsburg,  and  in  1840  succeeded 
Hummel  as  court  Kapellmeister  at  Weimar. 
^)ne  of  the  events  of  this  time  was  the  arrival  of 
Beilios  in  1843 ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  remember 
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that  it  was  Chelard  who  ui^ged  the  eccentric 
Frenchman  to  visit  Mendelssohn  at  Leipsic,  and 
'made  him  blush*  at  the  suggestion  that  his  old 
firiend  would  probably  not  be  glad  to  see  him. 
('Voyage  musicale/  Lettre  4.)  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Liszt  in  1852,  but  he  continued  to 
the  dose  of  his  life  at  Weimar,  and  died  in 
1 861.  He  composed  several  other  operas,  but 
none  so  successiul  as  'Macbeth.*  'Hermanns- 
Schlacht'  (Munich,  1835)  is  a  solid  and  carefully 
written  work  in  the  German  style.  His  operas, 
though  full  of  merit,  and  effective  in  their  day, 
are  no  longer  performed ;  the  overture  to  '  Mac- 
beth* alone  is  occasionally  heard  at  concerts. 
While  he  dung  to  the  style  of  Frendi  romantic 
opera,  he  strove  somewhat  ostentatiously  to  adopt 
that  of  the  Gierman  school.  But  he  wanted  the 
power  to  enable  him  to  wdd  these  conflicting 
dements  into  a  harmonious  whole.  [A.  M.] 

CHKLL,  WiLLiAV,  MuB.  Bac.,  successivdy 
lay  vicar,  prebendary,  and  precentor  of  Hereford 
Cathedral,  graduated  in  music  at  Oxford  in 
1524.  He  was  author  of  two  works,  entitled 
'Musicse  practicsB  Compendium,*  and  'de  Pro- 
portionibus  Musids.*  [W.  H.  H.] 

CHERUBINI,  Maria  Luiai  Cablo  Zenobi 
Salvatobe,  bom  in  Florence,  Sept.  14,  1760, 
'son  of  a  musidan  at  the  Pezgola  theatre.    His 
musical  faculty  was  evident  from  the  first.     '  I 
began,*  says  he,  in  the  Preface  to  his  autograph 
Catalogue,  'to  leam  music  at  six,  and  compo- 
sition at  nine.    The  first  firom  my  father,  the 
second  from  Bartolomeo  and  Alessandro  Fdici, 
and  after  their  death  firom  Bizzarri  and  J.  Cas- 
truccL*    His  first  work  was  a  Mass  and  Credo 
in  D,  for  four  voices  and  accompaniment,  and 
by  the  time  he  was  sixteen  he  had  composed 
3  Masses,  2  Dixits,  a  Magnificat,  a  Miserere, 
and  a  Te  Deum,  beddes  an  Oratorio,  3  Cantatas, 
>  and  other  smaller  works.     In  1777  or  8  the 
I  Grand  Duke,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Leopold  II, 
granted  him  an  allowance  that  he  might  study 
under  Sarti   at  Bologna.     Thither  Cherubini 
went,  and  there  he  remained  for  four  years, 
thoroughly  acquiring  the   old  Italian   contra* 
puntal  style,  and  gaining  that  profidency  in 
polyphonic  writing  in  which  no  composer  since 
his  time  has  equalled  him,  unless  it  be  Men- 
delssohn.   The  compodtions  given  in  the  Cata- 
logue^ under  1778   and  9  are  all  Antiphons 
written  on  Canti  fermi,  d  la  PaUttrina,    With 
the  early  part  of  1 780,  however,  this  stops.    His 
first  opera>  'Quinto  Fabio,*  was  written  during 
that  summer  and  produced  at  Alessandria,  and 
for  the  next  fourteen  years  operas  and   dra- 
matic mudc  seem  to  have  engaged  almost  his 
entire  attention: — 1782,  'ArmicJUk'  (Florence), 
'Adriano  in  Siria*  (Leehom),  'H  Messendo* 
(Florence);   1783,   'II  Quinto  Fabio'  (Rome), 
'Lo  sposo  di  tre'  (Venice);  1784,  'L*  Idalide* 

>  The  catalogue  referred  to  bere  end  elMwbere  In  thU  vtlele  if«s 
eompfled  lif  Otaeniblnl  hfanMit  wtth  an  tnterattlnc  PrefiMe.  and 
pablMied  after  his  death  bj  Boti6e  de  Toalmon,  under  the  title  of 
*  Notloe  del  manuaorlti  autugraphei  de  la  miuiqne  oompoaie  par  feu 
M.  L.  C.  Z.  S.  Cherubini,  etc.  etc,  Paris,  chei  les  princlpanx  Bdlteon 
de  muslqne/  180.  It  has  been  reprinted  by  Mr.Bellails  In  bla 
'Xemorialt.' 
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(Florence),  'L*  Alessandro  nell'  Indie*  (Mantna). 
These  operas  must  have  made  his  name  known 
all  over  Italy.  In  1784  he  was  invited  to 
London,  and  wrote  'La  Finta  Principessa* 
(1785),  and  'Giulio  Sabino'  (1786),  for  the 
Kmg^s  Theatre,  but  without  success.  He  also 
made  large  additions  to  Paisiello's  'Marchese 
Tulipano,  and  other  operas  then  on  the  stage 
in  London.  He  was  much  noticed  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  held  the  post  of  Composer  to  the 
King  for  one  year.  In  July  1 786  he  left  London 
for  Paris,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  for 
the  whole  of  the  next  year,  very  much  fdted  and 
liked.  In  the  winter  of  1787-8  he  brought  out 
his  eleventh  opera  at  Turin,  'Ifigenia  in  Aulide.' 
He  then  returned  to  Paris,  which  from  that  time 
became  his  home.  His  first  opera  in  Paris  was 
'Demophon/  to  Marmontel^s  libretto,  Dec.  5, 
1788.  In  this  opera  he  broke  loose  from  the 
light  and  trivial  vein  of  the  Neapolitan  school, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  grand  style  which 
he  himself  afterwards  so  fully  developed.  Mean- 
while  he  was  fully  employed.  Leonard,  Marie 
Antoinette's  coiffeur,  had  obtained  permission  to 
found  an  Italian  Opera,  and  Gherubini  received 
the  entire  musical  direction  of  it.  During  the 
years  1789-92,  he  conducted  the  so-called 
'  Bouffons '  at  ike  Theatre  de  la  Foire  St.  Ger-. 
main,  in  operas  of  Anfossi,  Paisiello,  Cimarosa, 
and  other  Italians,  besides  writing  a  great 
number  of  separate  pieces  in  the  same  style 
for  insertion  into  these  works.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  eagerly  pushing  on  in  the  path 
opened  by  'Demophon.  On  the  i8th  of  July, 
J  791,  he  brought  out  'Lodoiska,'  a  decided  step 
in  advance.  The  effect  produced  by  his  new 
style,  with  its  unusual  harmonic  combinations 
and  instrumental  effects,  was  both  startling 
and  brilliant,  and  took  the  composers  of  the 
day  completely  by  surprise.  'Lodolska*  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  operas  in  which  he 
advanced  still  further.  'Koukourgi'  (1793)  re- 
mained in  MS.  to  be  afterwards  adapt^  to 
*Ali  Baba*;  but  'Elisa*  (Dec.  13,  1794), 
'Med^e'  (March  13,  97),  'L'  HdteUerie  Por- 
tugaise'  (July  35,  98),  'Les  deux  Joum^es' 
(Jan.  16,  1800),  known  in  Giermany  as  'Der 
Wassertrager,'  as  well  as  a  number  of  small 
one-act  works,  such  as  'Anacr^n*  (1803),  and 
*  Achille  k  Scyros,'  both  ballet-operas  and  both 
masterpieces,  show  how  unceasing  was  his 
activity,  and  how  much  he  must  have  pleased 
the  opera-goers.  But  though  suocessfm  with 
the  public,  his  pecuniary  position  was  anything 
but  satisfactory.  When  the  'Conservatoire  de 
Musique*  was  founded  in  1795,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  three  'Inspecteurs  des 
]fetudes,*  an  appointment  by  no  means  commen- 
surate with  his  genius  and  artistic  position, 
chiefly  no  doubt  because  of  Napoleon's  dislike 
to  him,  a  dislike  which  the  Emperor  took  no 
pains  to  conceal.  Cherubini's  nature,  at  all 
times  grave,  not  to  say  gloomy,  became  visibly 
depressed  imder  these  circumiBtances,  and  he 
b^an  to  lose  all  pleasure  in  his  profession.  In 
1795  he  married  Madlle.  C^cile  Tourette,  a  step 


not  likely  to  diminish  his  anxieties.  He  there- 
fore willingly  accepted  an  offer  to  write  an  opera 
for  the  Imperial  Theatre  at  Vieima,  where  he 
arrived  early  in  July  1805.  Here  he  made 
I  acquaintance  with  Beethoven,  whose  deafiiea 
\  was  not  then  so  great  as  to  be  an  obstacle  to 
conversation,  and  the  two  were  often  together. 
Beethoven  esteemed  Cherubini  above  all  the  then 
living  writers  for  the  stage,  and  his  vocal  music 
was  much  influenced  by  him.  What  Cherubim 
thought  of  Beethoven's  music  is  not  so  dew. 
He  was  present  at  the  first  performances  of 
'Fidelio,*  but  beyond  his  remarks  that  no  one 
could  teJl  what  key  the  overture  was  in,  and 
that  Beethoven  had  not  sufficiently  studied 
writing  for  the  voice,  nothing  is  known.  'II 
•  6tait  tou jours  brusque,'  was  his  one  answer  to 
I  enquiries  as  to  Beethoven's  personal  character^ 
istics.  (See  Schindler's  '  Beethoven,*  L  1 18,  also 
p.  184  of  this  Dictionary.) 

The  'Wassertriiger'  was  perfonned  shortly 
after  Cherubini's  arrival,  and  'Faniska'  pro- 
;  duced  Feb.  25,  1806.  Bat  it  was  a  poor  time 
for  operas  in  Vienna.  The  war  between  Aostria 
and  France  broke  out  immediately  after  his 
arrival;  Vienna  was  taken  on  Nov.  13,  and 
Cherubini  was  soon  called  upon  to  organise  and 
conduct  Napoleon's  soirees  at  SchSnbrunn.  But 
his  main  object  at  Vienna  was  frustrated,  and  he 
returned  to  France.  His  mind  became  so  mach 
embittered  as  to  affect  his  health.  Whilst  living 
in  retirement  at  the  chftteau  of  the  Prince  de 
Chimay,  his  friends  entreated  him  to  write  some 
sacred  music  for  the  consecration  of  a  chorch 
there;  for  a  long  time  he  refused,  but  at  last 
set  to  work  secretly,  and  surprised  them  with  the 
Mass  in  F  for  three  voices  and  orchestra  (1809). 
With  this  work  a  new  epoch  opens.  It  is  true 
that  both  in  1809  and  18 10  we  find  one-act 
operas  ('Pinmialione,'  Nov.  30,  1809,  'Le 
Crescendo,'  Sept.  i,  1810),  that  in  1 81 3  he  wrote 
the  '  Abenc^rages,*  and  even  so  late  as  1833 '  Ali 
Baba,'  but  the  fact  remains  that  after  1 809  sacred 
music  was  Cherubini's  main  occupation.  Besides 
a  number  of  smaller  sacred  pieces  for  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  voices,  with  orchestra,  organ,  or 
quartet,  the  Catalogue  for  the  years  1816-25 
contains  the  '  Messe  Soleimelle'  in  C  (March  14, 
1816),  a  'Gloria'  in  Bb,  a  *Oedo'  in  D,  the 
'Messe  des  Morts'  (Requiem)  in  C  (all  181 7); 
the  'Messe  Solennelle'  in  E  (1818)  ;  that  in 6, 
and  a  'Kyrie'  (both  1819);  that  in  Bb  (Nov. 
1821)  ;  a  'Kyrie'  in  C  minor  (Sept.  13,  1823); 
the  Coronation  Mass  for  3  voices  (April  29. 
1825)  ;  and  lastly  the  '  Requiem '  in  D  for  men's 
voices  (Sept.  24,  1836). 

During  the  hundred  days  Nap  leon  made  him 
CSievalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  and  shortly 
after,  under  Louis  XVIII,  he  was  elected  member 
of  the  'Institut,'  and  in  181 6  was  appointed 
jointly  with  Lesueur  'musician  and  superin- 
tendant  of  the  King*s  Chapel,'  with  a  salary  of 
3,000  francs.  Thus  almost  at  once  did  honour, 
position,  and  income,  all  £all  upon  him.  In  182  a 
he  became  Director  of  the  Conservatoire,  and 
the  energy  which  he  threw  into  his  new  work 
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IB  shown  by  the  'SolfSges  pour  rezamen  de 
r^oole/  which  fill  the  Catalogue  during  the  next 
few  years,  and  by  the  *  Gours  de  Gontrepoint  et 
de  la  Fugue,*  which  was  published  in  1855. 
Nor  are  these  years  bairen  in  instrumental 
wotks.  In  1815  ^®  Philharmonio  SocieW,  then 
recently  formed,  offered  him  the  stmi  of  £200 
for  a  symphony,  an  overture,  and  a  vocal  piece, 
and  at  their  invitation  he  paid  a  second  visit  to 
Loodon.  He  arrived  in  March ;  the  Symphony 
(in  D)  was  finished  on  April  24,  and  played  on 
the  I st  of  May.  It  was  afterwards  (in  1839) 
Boored  as  a  quartet.  The  Overture  was  per- 
fixmed  at  the  concert  of  the  3rd  of  April,  and 
soother  MS.  overture  on  May  29.  In  addition 
to  these  the  Catalogue  shows  a  Funeral  March 
for  foil  orchestra  (March  1820);  a  march  for 
'Faniska'  (May  15,  183 1);  six  string  quartets, 
Tiz.  in  £b  (18 14),  in  0,  finom  the  Symphony,  with 
a  new  Adagio  (1829),  in  D  (July  51,  1834),  in 
£  (Feb.  12,  1835),  in  F  (June  38,  1836),  in 
A  minor  (July  23,  1837) ;  and  a  string  quintet 
in  B  minor  (Oct.  28,  1837).  Cherubini  died  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1843,  highly  honoured  and 
esteemed.  In  addition  to  the  works  above 
mentioned  he  wrote  several  operas  in  con- 
janction  with  other  composers,  such  as  *  Blanche 
de  Provence'  in  1821,  to  celebrate  the  baptism 
of  the  Duo  de  Bordeaux,  with  Boieldieu,  Paer, 
Berton,  and  Ereutzer;  also  a  great  number  of 
canons  for  two,  three,  or  more  voices.  The 
catalogue  contains  in  all  305  numbers,  some  of 
them  very  voluminous,  besides  a  supplementary 
list  of  tiurty  works  omitted  by  CJierubini,  as 
well  as  eighteen  volumes  (some  of  them  of  more 
than  400  pages)  of  music  by  various  Italian 
vriters,  copied  out  by  the  great  composer  himself, 
a  practice  which  he  admits  to  have  learned  from 
his  old  master  Sarti. 

Gherubinrs  artistic  career  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods.  The  first,  17^0-1791,  when 
he  was  writing  motets  and  masses  k  fa  Pales* 
trina,  and  operas  in  the  light  Neapolitan  vein, 
or  may  be  called  his  Italian  period.  The  second 
Operatic  period  opens  with  'Lodolska,*  though 
the  beginning  of  the  change  is  apparent  in 
'Demophon  '  (i  788)  in  the  form  of  the  concerted 
pieces,  in  the  entrances  of  the  chorus,  and  the 
expressive  treatment  of  the  orchestra.  'Lodo- 
lakia'  however  shows  an  advance  both  in  inspi- 
ration and  expression.  '  Med^e '  and  'Les  deux 
Joum^es  *  form  the  climax  of  the  operatic  period. 
In  the  former  the  sternness  of  the  chanusten^ 
the  mythological  background,  and  above  all  the 
passion  of  Medea  herself,  must  have  seized  his 
imagination,  and  inspired  him  with  those  poig- 
nant, almost  overpowering  accents  of  grief, 
jeabosy,  and  hatred  in  which  '  Med^*  abounds. 
But  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  interest 
rests  mainly  in  Medea,  that  there  is  a  monotony 
in  the  sentiment,  and  that  the  soliloquies  are 
tedious ;  in  a  word  that  in  spite  of  all  its  force 
and  truth  the  opera  will  never  command  the 
wide  appreciation  which  the  music  as  music 
deserves.  The  *  Deux  Joum^es '  forms  a  strong 
contrast  to  *  Med^e,'  and  is  a  brilliant  example 


of  Cherubini*s  versatility.  Here  the  sphere  of 
action  is  purely  human,  simple,  even  plebeian, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  art  with 
which  Cherubini  has  laid  aside  his  severe  style 
and  adapted  himself  to  the  minor  forms  of 
the  arietta  and  eouplety  which  are  in  keeping 
with  the  idyllic  situations.  The  finales  and 
other  large  movements  are  more  concise,  and 
therefore  more  within  the  range  of  the  general 
public,  and  there  is  an  ease  about  the  melodies, 
and  a  warmth  of  feeling,  not  to  be  found  else- 
where in  Cherubini.  l^iis  period  closes  with 
the  '  Abeno^rages  *  in  181 3,  for  'Ali  Baba,* 
though  completed  in  1833,  was  largely  founded 
on  'Koukourgi'  (1793).  The  third  period,  that 
of  his  sacred  compositions,  dates  properly  speak- 
ing from  his  appointment  to  the  Chapelle  Royale 
in  1 816,  though  it  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  the  Mass  in  F  (1809),  which  is  important 
as  being  the  first  sacred  work  of  his  mature 
life,  though  it  is  inferior  to  that  in  A,  and 
especially  to  the  Requiem  in  D  minor.  The 
three-part  writing  in  the  Mass  in  F  seems 
scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
work,  and  the  fugues  are  dry  and  formal.  That 
in  A,  also  for  three  voices,  is  concise,  vocal,  and 
eminently  melodious.  The  Requiem  in  C  minor 
is  at  once  his  greatest  and  most  famous  work. 
The  Credo  for  eight  voices  a  eapella  is  an  aston- 
ishing instance  of  command  of  counterpoint,  and 
shows  how  thoroughly  he  had  mastered  the  style 
of  Palestrina,  and  how  perfectly  he  could  adapt 
it  to  his  own  individual  thoughts.  Techniqtie 
apart,  it  ranks  below  his  other  great  sacred 
works.  It  is  probable  that  Cherubini  intended 
it  to  be  considered  as  a  study,  for  only  two  num- 
bers were  published  during  his  life-time,  viz.  the 
concluding  fugue  '  Et  vitam,'  and  an  elaborately 
developed  'Ricerca'  in  eight  parts  with  one  chief 
subject  and  three  counter-subjects,  in  which  all 
imaginable  devices  in  coimterpoint  are  employed. 
In  estimating  Cherubini*s  rank  as  a  musician, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  though  he  lived  so 
long  in  Paris,  and  did  so  much  for  the  develop- 
ment of  French  opera^  he  cannot  be  classed  among 
French  composers.  His  pure  idealism,  which 
resisted  the  faintest  concession  to  beauty  of 
sound  as  such,  and  subjugated  the  whole  appa- 
ratus of  musical  representation  to  the  idea ;  the 
serious,  not  to  say  dry,  character  of  his  melody, 
his  epic  calmness — never  overpowered  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  even  in  the  most  passionate 
moments  never  exceeding  the  bounds  of  artistic 
moderation — these  characteristics  were  hardly 
likely  to  make  him  popular  with  the  French, 
especially  during  the  excitement  of  the  Revo* 
lution.  His  dnunatic  style  was  attractive  from 
the  novelty  of  the  combinations,  the  truth  of  the 
dramatic  expression,  the  rich  harmony,  the 
peculiar  modulations  and  brilliant  instrument- 
ation, much  of  which  he  had  in  common  with 
Gluck.  But  his  influence  on  French  opera  was 
only  temporary.  No  sooner  did  Boieldieu  appear 
with  his  sweet  pathetic  melodies  and  delicate 
harmonies,  and  Auber  with  his  piquant  ele- 
gant style,  than  the  severer  muse  of  Cherubini, 
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dwelling  in  a  realm  of  purer  thought,  dropped 
its  hold  on  the  public.  His  cloeest  tie  with  the 
French  school  arose  from  the  external  accident 
of  his  connection  with  the  Conservatoire,  where 
he  had  the  formation  of  all  the  important  French 
composers  of  the  first  hidf  of  the  century.  It 
was  in  Grennany  that  his  works  have  met  with 
the  most  enduring  appreciation.  His  church 
music,  '  Med^,'  and  the  '  Deux  Joum^/  still 
keep  their  hold  on  the  German  public.  One 
of  the  first  things  Mendelssohn  did  after  he  felt 
himself  safe  in  &e  saddle  at  Diisseldorf  was  to 
revive  the  latter  opera,  and  to  introduce  the 
mass  in  C  in  the  church.  Six  months  later  he 
brought  forward  one  of  the  Requiems,  and  when 
he  had  to  conduct  the  Cologne  Festival  in  183^ 
it  is  to  Cherubini^s  MS.  works  that  he  turns  for 
something  new  and  good.  A  reference  to  the 
Index  of  the  Leipzig  AUgem.  musikalische 
Zeitung  will  show  how  widdy  and  firequently 
his  works  are  performed  in  Germany.  In 
England,  too,  the  operas  just  named  have  been 
revived  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  opera- 
overtures  are  stock  pieces  at  all  the  best 
concerts.  Cherubini  forms  the  link  between 
classic  idealism  and  modem  romanticism.  His 
power  of  making  the  longest  and  most  elaborate 
movements  olear  is  very  remarkable,  especially 
when  combined  with  the  extraordinary  fsMdlity 
of  his  part-writing ;  while  his  sense  of  form  was 
almost  as  perfect  as  Mozart^s,  though  he  cannot 
compare  with  Mozart  in  the  intensity  of  his 
melodic  expression,  or  in  the  individuality  with 
which  Mozart  stamped  his  characters.  In  the 
technique  of  composition,  and  in  his  artistic  oon- 

X'lon  and  interpretation,  he  shows  a  certain 
ity  to  Beethoven,  more  especially  in  his 
Masses.  His  greatest  gift  was  perhaps  the 
power  of  exciting  emotion.  His  style  had  a 
breadth  and  vigour  firee  firom  mannerism  and 
national  peculiarities.  It  was  in  his  sacred 
music  that  he  was  most  free  to  develope  his 
individuality,  because  he  could  combine  the 
best  points  in  his  operas  with  masterly  coun- 
terpoint. When  we  consider  the  then  deplorable 
state  of  church  music,  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  change  he  wrought. 

The  latest  and  most  complete  work  on  Cheru- 
bini is  the  biography  of  Mr.  Edward  BellasiB, 
'Cherubini :  Memorials  illustrative  of  his  life/ 
London,  1874;  the  pre&ce  to  which  contains 
a  Ust  of  the  principal  authorities,  including 
Cherubini*8  own  Catalogue,  of  which  the  title 
has  been  already  given  in  full.  For  personal 
traits  and  anecdotes — ^and  in  the  case  of  Cheru- 
bini these  are  more  than  usually  interesting  and 
characteristic — the  reader  should  consult  the 
article  in  F^tis*s  'Biographie  universelle*  and 
Berlioz^s  'Memoirs,'  also  an  article  by  Hiller, 
which  appeared  in  'Macmillan*s  Magazine,*  July 
1875,  and  afterwards  in  his  'Musikalisohes  und 
Personliohes,*  1876.  His  portrait  by  Ingres  is 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembouig,  Paris.  He 
left  one  son  and  two  daughters,  the  younger 
of  whom  was  married  to  Hippolyte  Rossellini 
of  Florence.  [A.  M.] 


CHEST-VOICE.  That  no  voice  is 'produced' 
throughout  its  extent,  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  i»  certain.  The  results  of  the  different 
manners  of  vocal  'production' — three  in  number 
— are  sometimes  spoken  of  in  England  as  '  chest- 
voice,' ' head- voice,'  and  'falsetto.'  The  danifi- 
cation  and  terminology  adopted  by  the  Frendi, 
viz.  'first,  second,  and  third  registeri^'  sre 
however  much  to  be  prefened,  since  the  caosei 
of  the  variety  of  timbre  they  indicate,  of  which 
little  ia  known,  are  left  by  them  unassumed.  The 
average  compass  of  each  vocal  register  is  perhapi 
natunlly  an  octave ;  but  the  fac^ty  with  which 
the  mode  of  production  natural  to  one  ngister 
can  be  extended  to  the  sounds  of  another  rcanders 
this  uncertain.  By  'chest-voice*  is  commonly 
understood  the  lowest  sounds  of  a  voice,  snd  any 
others  that  can  be  produced  in  the  same  manner ; 
in  other  words,  the  '  first  register.*  [J.  H.] 

CHEVAL  DE  BRONZE,  LE.  A  comic 
opera  on  a  Chinese  subject,  in  three  acts;  words 
by  Scribe,  music  by  Aubcar.  Produced  at  the 
Op^ra  Comique  March  23,  1835.  On  Sept  aif 
1^57,  it  was  reproduced  with  additions  in  four 
acts  at  the  Acad^mie  (Orand  Opera). 

As  'The  Bronze  Horse'  it  ham  been  often 
played  on  the  London  boards  since  Jan.  S$  ^^A 
when  it  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane.  [G.] 

CHEVALIER,  played  the  violin  and  the  quint^ 
a  kind  of  viol,  in  the  private  band  of  Henri  IV 
and  Louis  XIII,  and  composed  in  whole  or  in 
part  between  the  years  1587  and  161 7  no  leas 
than  34  court  ballets,  according  to  a  list  drawn  up 
by  Michel  Henry,  one  of  Louis  XUFs  24  violins, 
and  now  in  the  Biblioth^ue  at  Paris.  [M.G.C.] 

CHEZY,  WiLHBLMiNK  (or  HELicnnt)  Chsis- 
TINB  VON.  a  literary  lady  of  very  eccentric  life, 
nee  von  Klencke  1783,  at  Berlin,  married  at  16, 
and  divorced  the  next  year ;  married  again  at 
22,  in  Paris,  to  Antoine  L.  de  Chizv,  a  well- 
known  Orientalist^  and  was  divorced  again  in 
1 810.  She  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  iMtweea 
Heidelberg,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Vienna  (1833-28), 
Munich  and  Paris,  and  died  at  G«neva»  1856. 
Her  claim  to  notice  here  is  her  having  written 
the  play  of  'Rosamunde,'  for  which  Schubert 
composed  his  music,  and  the  libretto  of  *  Euxy- 
anthe'  for  Weber.  In  neither  case  was  the 
genius  of  the  musician  sufficient  to  save  the 
piece  from  fiiilure.  See  Hellbom's  *  Schubert,' 
chap,  xi;  Max  M.  von  Weber's  'Carl  Msris 
von  Weber'  (1864),  ii.  371,  517,  522,  Sec,;  snd 
her  own  '  Unvergessenes  ...  an  meinem  Leben, 
1858.  [G.] 

CHIABRAN,  Fbancescx)  (alias  Chabbak.ot 
Chiabbano),  a  violin-player,  was  bom  in  Pied- 
mont about  1723.  He  was  a  nephew  and  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  S0MI8.  In  1747  he  entered 
the  royal  band  at  Turin,  and  about  the  yesr 
1 75 1  appears  to  have  gone  to  Paris,  where  his 
brilliant  and  lively  style  of  playing  created 
a  considerable  sensation.  His  compositions  show 
that  his  character  as  a  musician  was  somewhat 
superficial,  and  wanting  in  true  artistic  earnest- 
ness.   The  three  sets  of  sonatas  which  he  pub- 
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lislied  in  1756  and  the  following  yean  are  flimsy 
ill  oonstructioD  and  devoid  of  ideas,  and  appear 
to  be  intended  merely  to  give  the  player  an 
opportamty  of  displaying  his  proficiency  in  the 
exeeation  of  double  stops,  staccato  passages, 
harmonics,  and  other  technical  difficulties,  fie 
occasionally  indulges  in  realistic  traits  of  de- 
scriptive music. 

If  we  consider  that  Ghiabran,  through  Somis, 
was  indirectly  a  pupil  of  Gorelli,  his  deterioration 
from  the  noble  style  of  that  great  master  is 
really  astonishing,  though  not  wiUiout  parallel  in 
the  present  day,  when  the  traditions  of  the  great 
Paris  school  of  Bode,  Kreutzer,  and  Yiotti  appear 
ahnost  equally  forgotten  in  France.  [P.  D.] 

CmCKEBING.  Messrs.  Chickexing  and 
Sons,  pianoforte-makers  of  Boston  and  New 
York,  IJ.S.  They  claim  to  be  the  earliest  ex- 
isting American  house,  and  the  first  to  have 
obtained  any  prominence.  According  to  infor- 
mation supplied  by  Messrs.  Chickering,  the  first 
pianoforte  made  in  America  was  upon  an  English 
model,  probably  one  of  Broadwood's.  It  was 
made  by  Benjamin  Grehome,  of  Milton,  U.S., 
before  the  year  1803.  From  that  year  the  con- 
^tniction  of  American  pianofortes  was  persist- 
ently carried  on,  but  without  any  material  de- 
velopment until  a  Scotchman  named  James 
Stewart,  afterwards  known  in  London  through 
his  connection  with  Messrs.  GoUard  and  CoUard, 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  American  home-manu- 
facture. Stewart  induced  Jonas  Chickering  to 
join  him,  but  two  years  after,  Stewart  re- 
turned to  Europe,  when  Chickering  was  left 
upon  his  own  account.  The  year  given  as 
that  of  the  actual  establishment  of  the  Chick- 
ering firm  is  1823.  Two  yean  subsequent  to 
this,  Alpheua  Babcock,  who  had  served  his  time 
with  Crehome,  contrived  an  iron  frame  for  a 
square  pianoforte,  with  the  intention  to  com- 
pensate for  changes  of  temperature  affecting  the 
strii^lB,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent.  Whether 
this  was  suggested  by  an  improvement  with  the 
same  object  patented  in  London  in  iSao  by  James 
Thorn  and  William  Ailen,  or  was  an  independent 
idea  is  not  known,  but  Babcock' s  plan  met  with  no 
immediate  Buocess.  However,  this  attempt  at 
compensation  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modem 
equipoise  to  the  tension  in  America  as  Allen's 
did  in  England.  Jonas  Chickering  produced 
a  square  pianoforte  with  an  iron  frame  com- 
plete, except  the  wreet-pin  block,  in  1837.  From 
1840  this  principle  was  fostered  by  Messrs. 
Chickering,  and  applied  to  grand  pianofortes  as 
well  as  square,  and  has  since  been  adopted,  by 
other  makers  in  America  and  Europe.  For  fur- 
ther particulars  of  the  American  construction, 
see  PiAHoroBTE  and  Stjcinwat.  [A.  J.  H.] 

CHILCOT,  Thomas,  was  organist  of  the  Ab- 
bey Church,  Bath,  from  1733  until  late  in  the 
lasib  century,  and  the  first  master  of  Thomas 
Unley,  the  composer.  He  produced  'Twelve 
English  Songs,  the  words  by  Shakspeare  and 
other  celebrated  poets  ;*  two  sets  of  harpsichord 
ooncertoe,  and  other  works.  [W.  H.  H.] 


CHILD,  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom  at 
Bristol  in  1606,  and  received  his  musical  edu* 
cation  as  a  chorister  of  the  cathedral  there  under 
Elway  Bevin,  the  organist.  In  163 1  he  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  and 
in  1633  was  appointed  one  of  the  organists  of  St. 
George*8  Chapel,  Windsor,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
John  Mundy,  and  shortly  afterwards  one  of  the 
organists  ot  the  Chapel  Royal.  About  1660  he 
was  appointed  chant,er  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and 
one  of  tiie  king^s  private  musicians.  On  July  8, 
1 663,  he  proceeded  Doctor  of  Music  at  Oxford, 
his  exercise  being  an  anthem  which  was  pei^ 
formed  in  St.  Mary*s  church  on  the  13th  of  the 
same  month.  He  died  at  Windsor,  March  23, 
1697,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred 
in  St.  George's  Chapel,  where  a  tablet  to  his 
memory  is  placed.  Dr.  Child  published  in  1 639,  in 
separate  parts,  engraven  on  small  oblong  copper 
plates,  a  work  entitled  '  The  first  set  of  Psalms 
of  iii  voyces,  fitt  for  private  chapels,  or  other 
private  meetings  with  a  continual  basse,  either 
for  the  Organ  or  Theorbo,  newly  composed  after 
the  Italian  way,"  and  consisting  of  twenty  short 
anthems  for  two  trebles  and  a  bass,  the  words 
selected  from  the  Psalms.  This  work  was  re- 
printed, with  the  same  title,  in  1650,  and  was 
again  reproduced,  firom  the  same  plates,  in  1656, 
but  with  the  title  changed  to  '  Choise  Musick  to 
the  Psalmes  of  David  for  Three  Voices,  with  a 
Continuall  Base  either  for  the  Organ  or  Theorbo* 
His  other  published  works  consist  of  'Divine 
Anthems  and  vocal  compositions  to  several  pieces 
of  Poetry';  Catches  in  Hilton's  *  Catch  that 
Catch  can,*  165a,  and  Playford*8  'Musical  Com- 
panion,' 1673 ;  and  some  compositions  in  *  Court 
Ayres.'  Several  of  his  Churcn  Services  and  An- 
thems are  printed  in  the  collections  of  Boyce 
and  Arnold,  in  Smith's  'Musica  Antiqua,'  and 
elsewhere,  and  many  more  are  extant  in  manu- 
script  in  the  choir  books  of  various  cathedrals 
and  the  collection  made  by  Dr.  Tudway  for  Lord 
Oxford.  His  Service  in  D  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
writing  in  the  imitative  style,  with  much  pleas- 
ing melody,  a  feature  which  distinguishes  Child's 
music  generally.  Dr.  Child  did  a  munificent 
act  which  ought  not  to  be  left  unnoticed.  His 
salary  at  Windsor  having  fidlen  greatly  into 
arrear,  he  told  the  Dean  and  Chapter  that  if 
they  would  pay  him  the  amount  due  to  him 
he  would  repave  the  body  of  the  choir  of  the 
chapel.  The  bait  took,  the  arrears  were  dis- 
charged, and  the  Doctor  fulfilled  his  promise. 
His  generosity  likewise  manifested  itself  on 
other  oocasions.  He  gave  £20  towards  building 
the  Town  Hall  at  Windsor,  and  bequeathed  £50 
to  the  corporation  to  be  applied  in  charitable 
purposes.  A  portrait  of  Dr.  Child,  painted  in 
1663,  shortly  after  taking  his  doctor's  degree, 
was  presented  by  him  to  the  Music  School  at 
Oxford.  [W.  H.  H  ] 

CHIMENTI,  Maboabita,  dbtta  la  Dboohi- 
SRINA,  a  distinguished  singer,  the  origin  of  whose 
sobriquet  is  unknown.  She  was  engaged  in 
London  in  1737,  singing  the  part  of  ueondo  uomo 
in  Handel's  'Faramondo.'     She  had  arrived  at 
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the  end  of  1736,  for  the  'London  Daily  Post' 
of  Nov.  18  announces  that  'Sg*.  Merighi,  Sg*. 
Chimenti,  and  la  Francesina,  had  the  honour  to 
mng  before  Her  Majesty,  the  Duke,  and  the 
Prmoesses  at  Kensington  on  Monday  night,  and 
met  with  a  most  gracious  reception.*  'Fara- 
mondo'  was  only  played  five  times.  In  1738 
Chimenti  appeared  as  Atalanta  in  '  Serse,*  which 
had  no  better  fortune  than  Faramondo.  She 
played  also  Absirto  in  *La  Conqulsta  del  Velo 
d'Oro '  by  Pesoetti  in  the  same  year,  after  which 
her  name  is  not  found  again.  [J.  M.] 

CHIMING.  A  bell  is  said  to  be  chimed  when 
she  is  swung  through  the  smallest  part  of  a  circle 
possible  so  as  to  make  the  clapper  strike ;  or  when 
a  separate  hammer  is  fixed  apart  &om  her  and 
die  is  struck  by  it.  There  are  many  different 
machines  in  use  by  which  one  man  can  chime  any 
number  of  bells :  of  these  the  best,  perhaps,  is 
that  invented  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe  of 
Clyst  St.  Greorge,  Devon,  which  is  put  up  by 
Messrs.  Warner  and  Sons,  Gripplegate,  London. 
There  are  also  such  machines  patented  by  nearly 
all  good  bell-founders. 

Tke  plan  adopted  in  many  towers  of  fastening 
the  rope  of  the  bell  to  the  clapper  for  this  purpose 
is  a  most  dangerous  practice  and  ought  never  to 
be  allowed,  many  fine  bells  having  been  cracked 
in  this  way.  Even  if  no  actual  damage  is  done 
the  gear  of  the  bell  is  twisted  and  strained  by 
the  misapplication  of  the  rope.  It  is  called 
•  Clocking '  the  bell.  [C.  A.  W.  T.l 

CHINESE  PAVILION,  CHINESE  CRES- 
CENT, OR  CHAPEAU  CHINOIS.  This  con- 
sists of  a  pole,  with  several  transverse  brass 
plates  of  some  crescent  or  fimtastic  form,  and 
generally  terminating  at  top  with  a  conical 
pavilion  or  hat,  whence  its  several  names.  On 
all  these  parts  a  number  of  very  small  bells  are 
hung,  which  the  performer  causes  to  jingle,  by 
nliftlfing  the  instrument,  held  vertically,  up  and 
down.  It  is  only  used  in  military  bands,  and 
more  for  show  than  use.  [Y.  de  P.] 

CHIPP,  Edmund  Thohas,  Mqs.  Doo.  Cantab., 
eldest  son  of  the  late  T.  P.  Chipp  (well  known 
as  the  player  of  the '  Tower  drums  ),  bom  Christ- 
mas Day,  1823,  educated  in  her  Majesty*s  Chapel 
Royal,  St.  Jameses.  Studied  the  violin  under 
Nadaud  and  Tolbecque,  and  entered  the  Queen's 
private  band  in  1844.  Became  known  as  an 
organist  of  some  repute,  and  in  47  succeeded 
Dr.  Gauntlett  at  St.  01ave*s,  a  position  he  re- 
signed on  being  elected  oiganist  to  St.  Mary-at- 
Wai,  Eastcheap.  On  Mr.  Best's  retirement  fix>m 
the  Panopticon.  Mr.  Chipp  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  organist,  and  retained  the  appoint- 
ment until  the  close  of  that  institution.  He 
was  invited  to  become  organist  to  Holy  Trinity, 
Paddington,  where  he  remained  until  his  appoint- 
ment as  organist  of  the  Ulster  Hall,  Bel&st,  in 
63.  In  66  he  was  appointed  organist  to  the  Kin- 
naird  Hall,  Dundee,  and  also  to  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Edinburgh.  In  the  following  year  the 
position  of  organist  and  Magister  Choiistarum 
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to  Ely  Cathedral  was  offered  him,  a  potHian 
which  he  still  (1877)  occupies. 

The  works  produced  by  this  composer  are  the 
Oratorio  of  *Job';  *  Naomi,  a  Sa<xed  Idyl';  s 
book  of  24  sketches  for  the  organ,  and  various 
minor  works,  songs,  etc. 

CHIROPLAST.  An  t^paratos  designed  to 
facilitate  the  acquirement  of  a  correct  positian  of 
the  hands  on  the  pianoforte.  It  was  the  inventkn 
of  J.  B.  Logier,  sjid  was  patented  in  1814. 

It  consisted  of  a  wooden  firamework  which  ei- 
tended  the  whole  length  of  the  keyboard,  and 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  same  by  meau  of 
screws.  At  the  fiK>nt  of  the  keyboard,  snd 
therefore  nearest  the  player,  were  two  parsllel 
rails,  between  which  the  hands  were  plaoei 
The  wrists  could  thus  be  neither  raised  nor 
lowered,  but  could  only  move  firam  side  to  lide. 
At  a  suitable  elevation  above  ihe  keyi^  snd 
about  six  inches  behind  the  parallel  rails,  was  s 
brass  rod  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
framework,  and  carrying  the  so-called  'Pbger 
Guides.*  These  were  two  brass  frames,  wfaxh 
could  be  moved  along  the  rod  to  any  part  of  the 
keyboard,  each  having  five  divisions,  through 
which  the  thumb  and  four  fingers  were  intro- 
duced. The  divisions  were  formed  of  thin  platei 
of  metal,  which  exactly  ooneBponded  to  the 
divisions  between  the  keys  of  the  instrument. 
They  hung  in  a  vertical  position  from  the  bcaai 
firamee  above  mentioned  to  very  nearly  the  level 
of  the  keys,  and  of  course  prevented  the  fingen 
from  moving  in  any  but  a  vertical  direction. 

To  the  top  of  each  finger- guide  was  attached 
a  stout  brass  wire  with  regulating  screw,  which 
pressing  against  the  outside  of  the  wrist,  kept 
the  hand  in  its  proper  position  with  regard  to  the 
arm.  In  addition,  there  was  a  board  ruled  with 
bass  and  treble  staves,  called  the  gamut  board, 
to  be  placed  on  the  music-desk,  on  which  each 
note  tnroughout  the  entire  compass  of  the  instni* 
ment  was  found  written  precisely  above  its  cor- 
responding key.  This  was  bdieved  to  be  of 
great  service  in  teaching  the  names  of  the  notei. 

The  chiroplast  was  designed  to  anist  Logiff 
in  the  instruction  of  his  little  daughter,  eeven 
years  of  age.  He  was  then  living  in  Irdand, 
and  the  result  so  fully  answered  his  expecta- 
tions that  he  determined  to  repair  to  Dublin 
(about  1 814)  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
propi^tion  of  his  system.  Here  his  success  was 
so  considerable,  that  he  soon  took  the  hig^ieit 
position  as  a  pianoforte  teacher. 

His  method  included  two  novelties  —the  use  of 
the  chiroplast,  and  the  plan  of  making  several 
pupils,  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  xnore^  play  a/ 
the  same  time  on  as  many  pianofortes.  To  tfaii 
end  he  wrote  a  number  of  studies,  whldi  were 
published  in  his  '  First  Companion  to  the  Royal 
Chiroplast,*  and  other  works,  in  which  sevoal 
studies,  of  various  degrees  of  difi&oulty,  wen 
capable  of  being  played  simultaneously.  About 
this  part  of  the  method  great  diversity  of  opinioB 
existed.  Many  critics  could  perceive  nothing  bat 
evil  in  it.  Spdhr,  however,  in  a  letter  written 
from  London  to  the  'AUgemeine  mmnTralianbe 
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Zdiimg*  in  1820,  expresses  himself  favourably  ' 
upon  it.    He  was  present  at  an  examination  of 
Logier's  pupils,  and  writes — 'when  a  new  study  j 
wu  begun  in  quick  tempo,  the  less  advanced  | 
papils  were  unable  to  get  in  more  than  a  note  or 
two  in  each  bar,  but  by  degrees  they  conquered 
more  and  more  of  the  difficulties,  and  in  a  shorter 
lime  than  one  could  have  believed  possible  the 
itudy  went  well.* 

By  the  terms  of  his  patent,  Logier  exercised 
the  light  of  granting  permission  to  other  profes- 
sors to  make  use  of  tiie  chiroplast  and  his  system, 
fin-  which  they  paid  high  terms.  In  181 6  he  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  so  many  professors  of  the 
ezoellenoes  of  his  method,  that  chiroplast  aca- 
d^es  were  established  in  the  provinces,  and 
S&mnel  Webbe,  at  that  time  in  great  vogue,  com- 
msQoed  teachii^  the  system  in  London. 

So  much  success  was  not  allowed  to  pass  un- 
challenged, and  hostile  criticisms  found  expres- 
ma.  in  a  number  of  pamphlets,  some  respectable, 
nme  merely  abusive.  Of  these  the  principal 
were  an  article  in  the  '  Quarterly  Musical  Mag- 
sane  and  Beview,'  i.  3 ;  'General  Observations,' 
eUi.  (Edinburgh,  B.  Buidie,  1817);  and  'Stric- 
tures on  Mr.  Logier*s  System , . .,'  by  H.  de 
Monti  (GUsgow,  W.  Tumbull). 
^  Feding  that  these  publications  were  likely  to 
injure  hmi  Logier  determined  to  invite  the  mem- 
han  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  other  mu- 
BxaxDB,  to  attend  an  examination  of  Webbe*s 
popiU  m  London  on  Nov.  17,  1 8 1 7.  The  results 
of  this  examination  were  publisheid  by  him  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  'An  Authentio  Account,  etc., 
hy  J.  B.  Logier*  (London,  Hunter,  1818). 

This  was  answered  in  a  new  pamphlet,  'An 
eiposition  of  the  New  System  . . . ,  published  by 
a  Conunittee  of  Professors  in  London*  (London, 
Bodd  and  Calkin,  181 8).  The  committee  was 
chosen  from  among  those  who  had  attended  the 
examination  on  Nov.  17,  and  consisted  of  29  of 
the  most  distinguished  musicians  of  the  day — 
8ir  George  Smart,  Drs.  Camaby,  Crotch,  and 
Smith,  Messrs.  Attwood,  Ayrton,  Beale,  Bur- 
tvwtf  Franfois  Cramer,  Dance,  Ferrari,  Great- 
vex,  Griffin,  Hawes,  William  Horsley,  Hull- 
nundel,  Knyvett,  C.  Knyvett,  jun.,  Latour, 
Maannghi,  Neate,  Vincent  Novello,  Potter, 
Biee,  Sherrington,  Scheener,  Walmisley,  T. 
Welch,  Williams. 

^gier  rejoined  in  a  not  very  temperate  tract — 
'A  Befdtation  of  the  Fallacies  and  Misrepre* 
■entatioos,'  eta 

For  same  time  after  this,  pamphlets  in  abund- 
snoe  made  their  appearance.  One  of  the  most 
hitter  was  an  article  written  by  Kollmann,  or- 
guiai  to  the  Grerman  Chapel,  St.  James's,  to  the 
'AUgemeine  musikaUsche  Zeitung*  in  Nov.  1821, 
and  published  at  the  same  time  in  English,  in 
which  the  writer  is  candid  enough  to  say  that  he 
helieres  the  principal  secret  of  Logier's  system  is 
to  rob  all  other  professors  of  their  pupils. 

(hi  the  other  side,  Spohr,  in  the  letter  already 
quoted,  aay^  'There  is  no  doubt  that  the  chiro- 
{dast  folfila  its  purpose  of  inducing  a  good  poed- 
tiflo  of  the  himds  and  arms,  and  is  of  great 
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service  to  Herr  Logier,  who  has  to  look  after 
thirty  or  forty  children  playing  at  once.*  And  in 
182 1  Franz  Stoepel,  who  was  sent  to  London  by 
the  Prussian  government  to  examine  into  Logier^ 
system,  made  so  favourable  a  report  that  logier 
was  invited  to  Berlin,  where  in  1822  he  es- 
tablished a  chiroplast  school,  which  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  King  proposed  to  him  to  instruct 
twenty  professors  in  his  method,  with  the  view 
of  spreading  it  over  the  whole  of  Prussia.  Logier 
accordingly  remained  three  years  in  Benin, 
visiting  L<mdon  at  intervals.  Meantime  the  chiro- 
plast was  introduced  into  many  of  the  leading 
towns  of  Grermany.  In  Paris,  Zimmenuann,  pro- 
fessor of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Conservatoire,  had 
classes  on  the  system,  but  in  England  it  gradually 
died  out,  until  it  may  be  doubtod  if  a  single  pro- 
fessor remains  who  employs  the  method,  though 
the  apparatus  is  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with 
at  sales  of  secondhand  instruments. 

The  chief  drawback  to  the  chiroplast,  apart 
from  the  risk  of  the  hands  falling  into  bad  posi- 
tions when  the  support  was  withdrawn,  was  the 
&ct  that  the  thumb  could  not  be  passed  under 
the  fingers,  nor  the  fingers  over  the  thumb,  as  in 
scale-playing.  Kalkbrenner,  who  joined  Logier  in 
the  establisbnent  of  a  chiroplast  class  in  1 8 18,  per- 
ceived this,  and  in  consequence  adopted  his  so- 
called  hand-guide,  which  consisted  simply  of  the 
lower  rail  or  wrist-support  of  the  chiroplast,  with- 
out the  finger-guides,  in  which  simplified  form  it  is 
manufactiued  and  sold  at  the  present  day  (1877). 
By  another  modification  the  hand  was  placed  in 
a  sliding  wooden  mould,  made  to  fit  the  palm,  and 
secured  by  a  small  strap  which  passed  over  the 
back  of  the  hand,  thus  allowing  firee  movement 
of  the  hand  along  the  keyboard,  and  of  the  thumb 
under  the  fingers. 

That  Logier's  proceedings  were  not  free  from 
charlatanism  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  the 
establishment  in  Dublin  of  a  '  Chiroplast  dub,' 
with  a  special  button;  and  that  his  pretensions 
were  extravagant  may  be  gathered  from  his 
remark  to  Mazzanghi,  that  he  'considered  him- 
self an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
for  changing  the  whole  system  of  musical  in- 
struction. Still,  the  object  in  view  was  good,  and 
the  attention  drawn  to  the  subject  cannot  fiiil  to 
have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on  pianoforte 
teaching.  [F.  T.] 

CHITARRONE  (Ital.,  augmentative  of  Chi- 
tarrd).  A  theorbo,  or  double-necked  lute  of  great 
length,  with  wire  strings  and  two  sets  of  tuning- 
pegs,  the  lower  set  having  twelve,  and  the  higher 
eight  strings  attached ;  Uie  unusual  extension  in 
length  affording  greater  development  to  the  bass 
of  the  instrument.  The  Italian  chitarra  was  not 
strung  with  catgut  like  the  Spanish  guitar,  but 
with  wire,  like  the  German  cither  and  the  old 
English  cithern.  The  chitaiTone,  as  implied  by 
the  sufiEix,  was  a  laige  chitarra.  Like  its  cousin 
the  archlute  it  was  employed  in  Italy  in  the  i6th 
century  with  the  clavicembalo  and  other  instru- 
ments to  accompany  the  voice,  forming  a  band, 
the  nutty,  slightly  bitter  tin^re  of  which  must 
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bavn  been  vary  Bjmpathetic  inJ  agreekbla.   Uila 
of  these  earlieBt  orchetlnu  am  extant,  ootabl; 
one   thkt  WM  got 
together    for    the 

Grfonnmce  of 
oQteverde'g  'Or- 
feo'  in  1607,  in 
which  Kppai  two 
chitaiTom.  Hie 
very  tine  (pecimes 
of  this  inCereatiDg 
metrumeut  here  sn- 
grsved  it  in  the 
South  KenmngtoD 
MuKum.  The 

length  of  it  i« 
5  feet  4  indiee.  It 
ii  inecrilwd  inside 
■Andrew  T»ua  in 
Siena,  1611.'  In 
the       photofpraphi 

Eubliihed  by  the 
liceo  Comnnale  di 
Muaica  of  Bologna, 
the  applications  of 
the  names  chitar' 
rone  and  archlute 
—  poasibiy  by  an 
Dveraight— are  re- 
versed. [Abchlutb. 
Cither,  Lcib.Thi- 

OBBO.]      [A.J.H.] 

CHLADNI. 
Ebhst  FL0BBH8 
Phibdbich,  who 
has  been  called  the 
father   of   modem 


cator,      and      hia 

guentlj   ipent    in 
dose  application  to 
the  itudj  of  a  va- 
riety otsubjeeti,  of  I 
which     geography  I 

the  chieC  and  mu-  I 

■ic    racy    subordi'  I 

nat(^    for   he   did  ' 

not  begin  to  itudy 
the  latter  eooriet- 
entlytiUhewasig. 
At  the  collc^  of 

Grinuna  he  studied  law  and  medicine,  apparently 
uncertain  to  which  to  i^ply  himself.  At  Leipzig 
in  1781  he  w&i  made  dcxHor  of  lawi,  but  soon 
abandoned  that  position  and  the  study  of  juris- 
prudence to  apply  himself  eiclusively  to  physical 
sciencB.  His  attention  was  soon  drawn  to  the 
imperfection  of  tbe  knowledge  of  the  lawa  of 
sound,  and  he  determined  to  dsFote  himself  to 
their  investigation.  His  first  researches  on  the 
vibrations  of  round  and  square  plates,  belli,  and 
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rings,  were  published  as  early  aa  17S7.  It  wai 
in  connection  with  theee  that  he  iaventsd  the 
beautiful  and  famoos  experiment  for  showing  the 
modes  of  vibration  of  metal  or  glaas  platee,  bj 
■cattering  sand  over  the  surbce. 

His  reaearchei  extended  over  a  ocmsiderable 
part  of  the  domain  of  aooustica ;  embntang,  be- 
sides those  mentioned  above,  investigations  tm 
longitudinal  vibrations,  on  the  nstea  of  pipes 
when  filled  with  different  gasea ;  on  tha  iiiarj 


properties  of  concert-rooms  ;  and  the  diatributics 
of  musical  instruments  into  classes.  With  ahon- 
eightedn«s  characteristic  at  once  of  tba  greatest 
and  least  of  mortals,  he  thought  the  ncUat 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  invent  some  naw  insliii- 
menl  on  a  principle  before  unknown.  To  tliis 
abject  he  himself  said  (hat  he  devoted  nuxef' 
tninble  and  money,  than  to  his  great  — '- 
researches.  The  result  was  first  an  instrument 
which  he  called  Eupbon,  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  small  cvlisders  of  glass  of  the  thickne^  of  a 
pen,  which  were  set  in  vibration  by  the  moiatenad 
finger.  This  he  afterwards  davdc^md  into  *b 
instrument  which  he  called  the  Clavi-c^rliiider. 
and  looked  U|>on  as  the  practical  application  of 
his  diacoveries,  and  the  glory  of  hia  life.  In  form 
it  was  like  a  square  pianofmte,  and  oooipaiaed 
four  and  a  half  octaves.  The  sound  waa  produced 
by  friction  from  a  single  glafS  cylinder  oqnoerted 
with  internal  machinery,  by  which  the  difiveDcaa 
of  the  notes  were  produced.  lis  advantsigia 
were  said  to  be  the  power  of  prolonging  aonnd 

pleasure.     After  1801,  when  he  publislwd  his 
'Trestise  on  Acoustics,'  ho  travelled  in  Tarieoi 

Cof  Eon^  taking  his  davi.cyliader  with 
and  lecturing  upon  it  and  on  aooustica.  In 
Paris,  in  1808,  be  was  introduced  to  N^toleoa 
by  LApIac«.  The  Enxferor  with  cbaraetanstie 
appreciation  of  his  impniance  gave  him  6000 
f^cs,  and  demred  h'm  to  have  his  great  work 
translated  into  French,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Dstion.  This  work  he  undertook  himself,  and 
in  1S09  it  was  published  with  a  abort  ante- 
biographv  prefixed,  and  dedicated  to  Napoleon. 
After  this  he  resumed  his  travels  and  lecturs* 
for  some  yean.  His  labours  in  adenoe,  mcollj 
but  not  exclusively  devoted  to  acouatioa,  ooa- 
tinued  up  to  the  year  of  hia  death,  which  hap- 
pened suddenly  of  apofJeiy  in  1S17. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  more  impotant 
works  in  connection  with  aooostics,  in  tho  onto 
appearance. 


CHOICE  OF  HERCULES. 

CHOICE  OF  fiEBCULES,  THE,  a  'musical 
intoliide'  for  solos  and  chorus ;  the  words  from 
Speiifi6r*B  Polymetis;  the  music  by  Handel, 
piirtly  adapted  from  his  Alcestes.  Autograph 
in  Buckingham  Palace — begun  June  a8,  1750, 
(iniihed  July  5,  1750;  but  last  chorus  added 
afterwards.  Produced  at  Covent  Garden,  March 
1, 1751.  [G.] 

CHOIB,  often  pronounced  Quirb.  The  part  of 
the  church  east  of  the  nave,  in  which  the  services 
iR  celebrated.  The  term  is  now  almost  restricted 
to  cathedrals  and  abbey  churches,  'chancel' 
being  used  for  the  same  part  of  an  ordinary 
dkucfa.  'Choir'  is  also  used  for  the  dngers  in 
dnzrchfls  of  all  kinds ;  and  for  the  portions  into 
which  a  chorus  is  divided  when  the  composition 
is  written  for  two,  three,  or  any  other  number 
of'choiis.'  [G.] 

CHOm  OBGAN.  The  name  given  to  the 
■oall  organ  which,  in  cathedral  and  otiier  churchee, 
used  to  hang  suspended  in  front  and  below  the 
laiger  (b>  Great  Organ.  It  derived  its  name  from 
its  employment  to  accompany  the  vocal  choir  in 
the  chief  portions  of  the  Choral  Service  except 
the  parts  marked  '  Full,'  and  the '  Glorias,'  which 
were  usually  supported  by  the  'Loud  Organ*  as 
it  was  sometimes  called.  The  choir  organ  was 
gmally  of  very  sprightly  tone  however  small  it 
night  be;  one  of  t^ee  stops  only  not  unfre- 
^jueatly  consisting  of  the  following  combination — 
Stuped  Diapason,  Principal,  Fifteenth. 

Father  &nith's  choir  organ  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  (1694-7),  the  most  complete  he  ever 
nade,  bad  the  following  eight  stops : — Stopped 
Diapason  (Wood),  Principal,  Elute  (Metal),  Gems- 
bom  Twelfth,  Fifteenth,  Mixture  III  ranks, 
Oemona  (through).  Vox  humana  (through). 

Since  the  development  of  the  swell  organ 
vitiun  the  last  50  years,  the  choir  organ  has  had 
to  yield  its  position  to  its  more  attractive  rival 
^  'second'  manual,  and  now  occupies  the 
place  of  <  third.'  It  is  nevertheless  of  so  useful 
uid  convenient  &  nature,  that  it  cannot  be 
onutted  without  its  absence  being  constantly  felt. 
[Ohaib  Oboah.]  [E.  J.  H.] 

CHOPIK,  Fbahoois  Fbxdbrio,  was  bom 
^t»reh  I,  1809  (not  1810,  as  has  been  fre- 
qoently  stated  and  even  inscribed  on  his  tomb- 
itoQe>,  at  Zela  Zowa  Wola,  a  village  six  miles 
6vai  Warsaw,  in  Poland ;  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  1 7, 
^^49,  and  was  buried  at  the  cemetery  of  the 
IWla-Chaise,  between  the  graves  of  (>herubini 
and  Bellini.  Bobert  Schumann,  when  reviewing 
Chopin's  Preludes  for  the  'Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir 
nusik,'  in  1839,  ^^^  ^^^  '^®  boldest  and 
prradest  pcwtio  spirit  of  the  times!'  (Ges. 
Schrifien,  iii  laa) ;  he  might  have  added  with 
*t  least  equal  truth,  and  in  the  face  of  all  con- 
t'B'porary  opposition,  that  Chopin  was  a  legiti- 
(■M^y  trained  musician  of  quite  exceptional 
■ttaiiunentB,  a  pianist  of  the  very  first  order, 
yd  >  writer  for  the  pianoforte  preeminent 
^7^  comparison — a  great  master  of  style, 
*  fittcinating  melodist,  as  well  as  a  most  origi- 
nal manipolatar  of  puissant  and  refined  rhytl^ 
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and  harmony.  As  he  preferred  forms  in  which 
some  sort  of  rhythmic  and  melodic  type  is  pre- 
scribed at  the  outset,  —  such  as  the  Mazurka, 
Polonaise,  Yalse,  Bolero,  Tarantelle,  &c.,  he 
virtually  set  himself  the  task  of  saying  the  same 
sort  of  thing  again  and  again;  yet  he  appears 
truly  inexhaustible.  Each  Etude,  Prelude,  Im- 
promptu, Scherzo,  Ballade,  presents  an  aspect 
of  the  subject  not  pointed  out  before ;  each 
has  a  raison  d*Hre  of  its  own.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, all  of  which  pertain  to  the  pieces 
written  in  his  teens,  thought  and  form,  matter 
and  manner,  shades  of  emotion  and  shades  of 
style,  blend  perfectly.  Like  a  magician  he  ap- 
pears possessed  of  tiie  secret  to  transmute  and 
transfigure  whatever  he  touches  into  some 
weird  crystal,  convincing  in  its  conformation, 
transparent  in  its  eccentricity,  of  which  no 
duplicate  is  possible,  no  imitation  desirable. 
He  was  a  great  inventor,  not  only  as  regards 
the  techni(»d  treatment  of  the  pianoforte,  but 
as  regards  music  per  se,  as  regards  composi- 
tion. He  spoke  of  new  things  well  worth 
hearing,  and  found  new  ways  of  saying  such 
things.  The  emotional  materials  he  embodies 
are  not  of  the  very  highest ;  his  moral  nature 
was  not  cast  in  a  subUme  mould,  and  his  in* 
tellect  was  not  of  the  profoundest ;  his  bias  was 
romantic  and  sentimental  rather  than  heroic 
or  naive — but  be  his  material  ever  so  exotic, 
he  invariably  makes  amends  by  the  exquisite 
refinement  of  his  diction.  He  is  most  careful 
to  avoid  melodic,  rhythmic,  or  harmonic  com- 
monplaces; a  vulgar  melody  or  a  halting  rhythm 
seem  to  have  been  instinctively  revolting  to 
him;  and  as  for  refined  harmony,  he  strove 
BO  hard  to  attain  it,  that  in  a  few  of  his  last 
pieces  he  may  be  said  to  have  overshot  the 
mark,  and  to  have  subtilised  his  progressions 
into  obtuseness. 

The  list  of  his  works  extends  only  up  to 
op.  74,  and  when  bound  up  in  a  few  thin  vo- 
lumes Chopin  is  -certainly  not  formidable,  yet 
his  published  pieces  represent  an  immense 
amount  of  care  and  labour.  With  r^ard  to 
rare  musical  value,  originalilnr  and  perfection 
of  style,  the  solo  pieces  might  be  classed  as 
follows  :  —  Etudes  and  Preludes ;  Mazurkas 
and  Polonaises ;  Ballades  and  Sdierzi ;  Noc- 
turnes and  Valses;  etc.  The  two  concertos  are 
highly  interesting  as  far  as  the  treatment  of 
the  solo  part  is  concerned,  but  the  orchestration 
is  poor. 

During  Chopin's  lifetime  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  fixed  notion  with  the  generality  of  musi- 
cians that  he  was  a  sort  of  inspired  nmateur, 
who  could  not  be  classed  with  professional 
academically  trained  musicians.  Liszt's  singular 
and  clever  essay,  'Frederic  C!lhopin,'  did  not 
mend  matters  much — for  Liszt  too,  though  he 
of  all  men  knew  best  how  eminent  a  musician 
Chopin  was,  chose  to  accent  the  poetical,  ro- 
mantic side  of  his  individuality.  Liszt  was, 
moreover,  led  into  errors  of  fact  by  the  paucity 
of  authentic  biographical  materials.  The  truth 
about  Chopin^'s  birth,  fiynily,  health,  character. 
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friendships,  early  training,  and  the  dawn  of  his 
career  as  a  player  and  composer,  was  not  known 
till  the  publication  of  Moritz  Karasowski^s  re- 
cent and  trustworthy  biography  (Dresden  1877, 
Hies).  A  Polish  emigrant,  'Grzymala,'  who 
was  amongst  Chopin's  early  acquaintances  at 
Paris,  seems  answerable  for  the  various  mis- 
statements in  the  contemporary  IDicdonaries, 
and  in  Liszt*s  essay.  The  assertion  for  in- 
stance that  Prince  Radziwill,  the  composer  of 
tolerable  music  to  Goethe's  *  Faust,'  had  de* 
firayed  the  expenses  of  Chopin's  schooling,  is  as 
much  without  foundation  as  the  sentimental 
talk  about  Chopin's  extreme  feebleness  and 
continuous  ill-health.  Both  Liszt^  and  George 
Sand  (in  her  memoirs),  chose  to  paint  Chopin  as 
a  feeble  youth  continually  at  death's  door,  living 
in  an  atmosphere  of  moonshine  and  sentimentality. 
The  truth  was  quite  the  reverse.  He  was  not 
a  robust  person,  but  he  did  not  know  a  moment's 
illness  before  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  when 
the  germs  of  bronchitis  and  consumption  deve- 
loped rapidly  under  the  late  hours  and  excite- 
ment of  Parisian  life. 

As  a  young  man  he  was  fresh  and  lively, 
ready  for  all  kinds  of  fiin  and  frolic,  a  good 
mimic  and  caricaturist,  and  quite  strong  enough 
to  stand  long  journeys  in  rough  German  stage- 
coaches. Tliere  are  records  of  his  visits  to 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Dantzig,  Leipzig,  Vienna^  &a, 
ere  he  was  twenty.  Nicolas  Chopin,  his  father, 
a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  extraction,  a  native 
of  Nancy,  came  to  Warsaw  as  a  private  tutor. 
He  became  professor  at  the  Lyo^e  of  Warsaw, 
and  kept  a  select  private  school  of  his  own, 
where  young  men  of  good  fiunilies  were  brought 
up,  together  with  his  son  Frederic  The  mother, 
Justine  Eliyzanowska,  was  of  a  pure  Polish 
family,  and  seems  to  have  transmitted  to  her 
son  the  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  her  Sdavonio 
temperament.  In  1818,  when  barely  nine, 
Frederic  played  a  concerto  by  Gyrowetz,  and 
improvised  in  public.  His  first,  very  early 
compositions,  were  dances:  Polonaises,  Mazur- 
kas,  and  Valses.  A  native  of  Bohemia,  Zwyny, 
and  a  learned  Grernian,  Joseph  Eisner,  director 
of  the  school  of  music  at  Warsaw,  composer  of 
much  mediocre  church  music,  &c.,  a  sound  mu- 
sician, and  it  is  always  said  a  devoted  student  of 
Bach  (i.e.  of  what  little  was  then  and  there 
known  of  Bach),  were  his  masters  and  subse- 
quently his  friends.  At  nineteen,  a  finished 
virtuoso,  equal  if  not  superior  to  all  contem- 
poraries except  Liszt,  Chopin  started  with  his 
two  concertos  and  some  minor  pieces,  vi&  Vienna 
and  Munich,  where  he  gave  concerts,  for  Paris, 
ostensibly  on  his  way  to  England.  But  he 
settled  in  Paris,  and  rarely  stiirod  from  thence. 
He  used  to  say  that  his  life  consisted  of  an 
episode,  without  a  beginning  and  with  a  sad 
end.  The  episode  was  this :  at  Liszt's  instiga- 
tion, in  1836,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Madame  George  Sand,  and  was  completely  fiasd- 
nated  and  absorbed.  In  the  autumn  of  38, 
when  he  had  begun  to  suffer  from  bronchitis, 
Madame  Sand  took  him  to  Majorca,  where  they 


spent  the  winter,  and  where  she  narsed  sad 
loved  him,  for  which  kindness  he  wss  profiin  is 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  end  of  his  ds^i. 
Soon  after  their  return  to  Paris  she  pat  1dm 
into  one  of  the  least  attractive  of  her  novdi, 
'  Lucrezia  Floriani,'  under  the  name  of  Prian 
Karol,  whom  she  depicts  as  a  highfiown,  oon- 
sumptive,  and  exasperating  nuisance,  and  left 
him  after  some  eight  years  of  sentimental  ame- 
nities to  his  cough  and  his  piano.  Bsiriag 
a  couple  of  '  short  visits  to  £^land,  and  oae 
to  Scotland  shortly  before  his  death  in  49,  he 
lived  a  retired  yet  far  from  quiet  life  in  Parii. 
giving  lessons,  practising,  and  at  intervals  com- 
posing— the  spoiled  child  of  a  small  drde  of 
sympathising  admirers.  But  it  was  no  ig- 
noble retirement,  as  the  names  of  some  of  hii 
Parisian  friends,  such  as  Liszt  and  Beilioc. 
Balzac  and  Bellini,  Adolph  Nourrit  and  Heine, 
Emst,  Delacroix,  and  Meyerbeer,  sufficiently 
attest. 

Chopin's  works  include  2  Concertos  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra;  i  Trio  for  Piano  and  Stringi; 
a  Duos  for  Piano  and  Cello.  For  Piano  Solo  3 
Sonatas;  37  Etudes;  52  Mazuricas;  25  Pre- 
ludes; 19  Nocturnes;  13  Waltzes;  I3  Polo- 
naises; 5  Bondos;  4  Sdierzoe;  4  BaUadei; 
4  Fantaisies;  3  Eccossaises;  4  Inmromptoi; 
4  sets  of  Variations;  a  Barcarole;  a^eroeoae; 
a  Krakoviak;  a  Bolero;  a  Tarantelle;  aFunenl 
March ;  an  Allegro  de  concert,  also  a  Bondean 
for  2  Pianos,  and  16  Polish  songs,  in  all  74  num- 
bered and  7  unnumbered  works.]  By  &r  tlw 
best  edition  is  Carl  Ellindworth^s,  puhliihed  at 
Moscow.  There  is  a  Thematic  Catalogue,  pob- 
Ushed  l^  Breitkopf  &  Hartel.  [S.  D-1 

CHORAGUS.  A  titular  iunctioDazy  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  who  derives  his  name  from 
the  leader  of  the  chorus  in  the  ancient  Greek 
drama  (x<V^7^)*  ^^  ^e  year  1626,  Dr. William 
Heather,  desirous  to  ensure  the  study  and  practice 
of  music  at  Oxford  in  future  ages,  establi^ed  tbe 
ofBces  of  Professor,  Choragus,  and  Coiypheiis,  and 
endowed  them  with  modest  stipends.  The  Fto- 
fessor  was  to  give  instruction  in  the  theory  of 
music  i  the  Choragus  and  the  Coryplueus  were  to 
superintend  its  practice.  'Twice  a  week,'  aay  tha 
ordinances  of  Dr.  Heather,  'is  the  Choragua  to 
present  himself  in  the  Music  School  and  coodnet 
the  practice,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  of  all 
who  may  choose  to  attend.*  The  instruments  to  be 
used  by  the  students  at  these  performancee  ^^ 
furnished  out  of  Dr.  Heather's  beneiactiaDi; 
provision  was  made  for  obtaining  treble  voicfl^ 
and  eveiything  requisite  to  the  regular  and  piao- 
tical  cultivation  of  music  as  one  of  the  acadeoie 
studies  appeared  to  have  been  devised.  Yet  Or* 
Heather  must  have  had  certain  mi8giTing<}  as  to^ 
future  of  his  institutions,  for  he  enacts  that  'if  a* 
one  shall  attend  the  meetings  in  the  Music  School 
then  the  Choragus  himself  shall  sing  with  t«o 
boys  for  at  least  an  hour.'  Little  as  Dr.  Heather 
asked  of  poKterity,  he  obtained  still  less.   1%^ 


*■  One  of  th«n  wm  daring  the BeYolntlofD of  ^la  Bi^tcI 
oerti  In  London,  at  the  houses  of  Ur.  Sartorte  and  Laid  FkteNa, 
ud  i^ayed  at  GttUdhaU  at  tlM  PoUlii  BaU  In  NoTember. 
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pnctioeB  ceased ;  the  instmmente  were  dispened, 
and  their  remnant  finally  broken  up  by  the  an- 
tfaoritief  as  old  lumber;  and  no  GhoraguB  has 
either  conducted  or  sung  in  the  Mueic  School 
ivithin  the  memory  of  man.  The  history  of  this 
veU-meant  endowment  may  point  either  to  the 
indifference  and  mismanagement  of  a  University, 
or  to  the  doubtful  vitality  of  official  attempts 
to  foster  a  free  art.  Of  late  years  the  Choragus 
bag  been  charged,  along  with  the  Professor,  with 
the  ododact  of  the  oxaminatJons  for  musiaJ  de- 
groei.  The  emoluments  of  the  office,  derived  in 
put  from  the  above-mentioned  endowment,  in 
part  from  fees  paid  on  examination,  amount  in 
aO  to  an  insignificant  total.  [C.  A.  F.] 

CHORALE  (Ger.  Choral,  and  CoraU),  a  sacred 
choral  Boag  (cantus  choralis)  which  maylilmoBt 
be  niMnelottg  exduMV^y  tu  tlm  ruAlfiued 
church  of  Germany,  in  which  it^onginated. 
Loiher  introduced  a  popnfau  demmit  llito  wor- 
ship  by  writll^Tiymnfl  JR  Ulfl  veiUlUUl&y  and 

appeal  to  the  peciulo  111  ft  llUW  and  more  lively 
KOfle  than  the  old-fashioned  unrh3rthmic  churcn 
moric.  The  efieot  was  as  great  (with  all  due 
leepect  to  the  different  quaUty  of  the  lever)  a^ 
the  MarwiUaise  in  Franoe  or  Lillibullero  in  Eng- 
land, or  Auber'sMasaniello  and  the  Brabanfonne 
in  Bnuaels ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  no 
JMignificant  share  in  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
new  ideas  was  owing  to  these  inspiriting  and 
Tigoroos  hymns,  whi<£  seemed  to  burst  from  the 
hearts  of  the  enthusiastio  and  earnest  men  of 
whom  Luther  was  the  ohie£  The  movement 
pMMd  rapidly  over  Gennanv,  and  produced  in  a 
>hort  time  a  literature  of  sacred  hymns  and 
tpnes  which  cannot  be  surpassed  for  dignity  and 
simple  devotional  earnestness.  Luther  and  his 
fiiend  Walther  brought  out  a  collection  at  Erfurt 
in  1534,  which  was  called  the  '  Enchiridion,'  or 
band-book.  Though  not  absolutely  the  first,  it 
vu  the  most  important  earlv  collection,  and  had 
a  preTaoe  by  Luther  himself.  A  great  number 
of  oollectiana  appeared  about  the  same  time  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  and  continued  to  ap- 
pear tin  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th  century,  when, 
from  political  as  well  as  religious  circumstances, 
the  stream  of  production  became  sluggish,  and 
then  shortly  stepped  altogether. 

The  Bourcee  of  the  chorales  were  various ; 
gnat  numbers  were  original,  but  many  were 
adapted  from  the  old  church  tunes,  and  some 
were  frtan  altogether  secular  sources.  For  in- 
■tance,  the  chorale  'Der  Du  bist  drei*  i8frt)m  the 
ancient  <0  beata  lux  Trinitatis';  and  'AUein 
Gott  in  der  Hoh  sei  Ehr,'  which  Mendelssohn 
nses  in  a  modified  form  in  '  St.  Paul,'  is  also 
hased  upon  a  hymn  of  the  Roman  church.  On 
the  other  hand  'Herr  Christ  der  einig'  Gott's 
Sohn*  is  taken  firom  a  secular  tune  '  Ich  hort'  ein 
l^nlein  klagen';  and  'Herzlich  thut  mich  ver- 
laqgen,'  which  appears  several  times  in  Bach's 
*Matthaua-PaflBlon' — for  instance  to  the  words 
'0  Haupt  ToU  Blut  und  Wunden* — is  taken 
from  a  secular  tune  '  Mein  Gemuth  ist  mir 
verwiirei.'    Of  many  of  them  it  is  difficult  to  fix 


the  origin.  That  generally  known  in  England 
as  Luther's  Hymn  (Es  ist  gewisslich)  cannot  with 
probability  be  attributed  to  him ;  but  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  frunous  'Ein'  feste  Burg,'  which 
Meyerbeer  took  as  the  text  of  'The  Hugue* 
nots,'  and  Mendelssohn  used  in  his  Reformation 
Symphony,  Wagner  in  his  '  Kaiser  Marsch,'  and 
Bach  in  various  ways  in  his  Cantata  to  the 
same  words,  is  really  by  the  great  refonner. 
The  most  prolific  composer  of  chorales  was 
Johann  Crfiger,  who  was  bom  some  time  after 
Luther's  death.  One  of  his,  '  Nun  danket  alle 
Gott,'  is  best  known  in  England  from  its  use 
by  Mendelssohn  in  his  '  Lobgesang.' 

The  chorale  which  Mendelssohn  uses  in  *  St. 
Paul,'  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  is  by  Creorg 
Neumark,  who  also  wrote  the  original  words 
to  it.  In  the  prefrkse  to  Bennett  and  Gold- 
Bchmidfs  'Chorale-book  for  England'  this  tune 
is  said  to  have  been  so  popular  that  in  the 
course  of  a  century  after  its  first  appearance  no 
less  than  400  hymns  had  been  written  to  it. 

A  vety  fiimous  collection  of  tunes  was  pub- 
lished in  Ptois  in  1565  by  Claude  Goudimel. 
Most  of  these  soon  found  their  way  into  the 
Grerman  collections,  and  became  naturalised. 
Among  them  was  the  tune  known  in  England  as 
the  '  Old  Hundredth.'  Its  first  appearance  seems 
to  have  been  in  a  French  tnmslation  of  the 
Psalms  with  music  by  Marot  and  Beza,  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  in  1563.  Many  of  the  tunes 
in  Goudimel's  collection  were  frt>m  secular 
sources. 

The  custom  of  aocompanyiog  chorales  on  the 
organ,  and  of  playing  and  writing  what  were 
called  figured  chorales,  caused  great  strides  to  be 
made  in  the  development  of  harmony  and  coun- 
terpoint, and  also  in  the  art  of  playing  the 
organ ;  so  that  by  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th 
century  Germany  possessed  the  finest  school  of 
oiganistB  in  Europe,  one  also  not  likely  to  be 
surpassed  in  modem  times.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CHORAL  FANTASIA.  A  composition  of 
Beethoven's  (op.  80)  in  C  minor,  for  piano  solo, 
orchestra,  solo  quartet  and  chorus.  It  is  in  two 
sections — an  *  Adagio '  and  a  '  Finale,  Allegro.' 
The  Adagio  is  for  piano  solo  in  the  style  of  an 
improvisation;  indeed  it  was  actually  extem- 
porised by  Beethoven  at  the  first  performance, 
and  not  written  down  till  long  after.  The  Or- 
chestra then  joins,  and  the  Finale  is  founded  on 
the  melody  of  an  early  song  of  Beethoven's — 
*  Gegenliebe ' — ^being  the  second  part  of  '  Seufser 
eines  Ungdiebten'  (1795) — ^first,  variations  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  Allegro ;  then  an  Adagio  ; 
then  a  Marda,  assai  vivace ;  and  lastly,  an  Alle- 
gretto in  which  the  solo  voices  and  dioms  sing 
the  air  to  words  by  Ku&er  in  praise  of  music. 
The  form  of  the  piece  appears  to  be  entirely 
original,  and  it  derives  a  special  interest  fiitmi 
its  being  a  precursor  of  the  Choral  Symphony. 
In  both  the  finales  are  variations ;  the  themes  of 
the  two  are  strikingly  alike ;  certain  passages  in 
the  vocal  part  of  the  Fantasiapredict  those  in 
the  Symphony  (compare  'und  Eraft  vermahlen' 
with  'Uberm  Stemenzelt')  ;  and  lastly,  there  is 
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the  fact  that  Beethoven  speaks  of  the  finale  of 
the  Symphony  as  '  in  the  same  style  as  the  Fan- 
tasia but  fiur  more  extended  *  (Letter  to  Probst, 
March  lo,  1834).  It  was  first  performed  by 
Beethoven  himself,  at  the  Theatre  an  der  Wien, 
Dec.  33.  1808 ;  published  July  181 1  ;  dedicated 
to  the  Eling  of  Bavaria.  Its  first  appearance  in 
the  Philharmonic  programmes  is  May  8,  1843 — 
repeated  on  ajnd — Mrs.  Anderson  pianist  both 
times.  Sketches  for  the  Fantasia  are  said  to 
exist  as  early  as  1800,  with  those  for  the  6 
Quartets  (op.  18),  and  the  C  minor  Symphony 
^Thayer,  Chron.  Verzeichniss,  no.  143).  [G.J 

CHORAL  HARMONIC  SOCIETY.     The 

members  of  this  amateur  society  met  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms  for  the  practice  of 
concerted  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  In 
1857  Mr.  Dando  was  the  leader,  Mr.  Holdemess 
the  conductor,  and  Mr.  Bevington  the  oi^ganist. 
The  programmes  usually  included  a  glee  or 
madrigal  with  symphonies,  overtures,  and  vocal 
solos.  [C.  M.] 

CHORAL  HARMONISTS' SOCIETT.  An 
association  of  amateurs  devoted  to  the  performance 
of  great  choral  works  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ments ;  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  New  London 
Hotel,  Bridge  ^Street,  Blackfriars,  Jan.  3,  1833, 
and  the  sul^equent  ones  at  the  London  Tavern 
until  the  last  Concert^  April  4,  1851,  twelve 
months  after  which  the  Society  was  dissolved. 
It  had  a  full  band  (containing,  in  1838, 14  violins, 
6  violas,  3  cellos,  3  basses,  with  complete  wind) 
and  chorus.  The  solo  singers  were  prcSbssionals — 
Clara  NoveUo,  Miss  Birch,  Miss  Dolby,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Novello,  etc.  Its  conductors  were  Messrs. 
y .  Novello,  Lucas,  Neate,  and  Westrop ;  leader 
Mr.  Dando.  The  programmes  were  excellent. 
Amonff  the  works  performed  were  Beethoven's 
Mass  m  D  (April  i,  1839,  and  again  April  i, 
1844),  Haydn's  Seasons,  Mendelssohn's  Walpur- 
gisnight,  etc. 

The  Choral  Harmonists  were  a  secession  from 
the  City  of  London  Classical  Harmonists, 
who  held  their  first  meeting  April  6,  1831, 
and  met  alternately  at  Fam*s  music  shop, 
73  Lombard  Street,  and  the  Horn  Tavern,  Doc- 
tors* Commons.  Mr.  T.  H.  Severn  was  conductor, 
and  Mr.  Dando  leader,  and  the  accompaniments 
were  arranged  for  a  septet  string  band.  Among 
the  principal  works  ikva  given  were — Oberon, 
Spolur*s  Maaa  in  C  minor,  and  *  Letzten  Dinge,' 
a  selection  from  Mozart's  Idomeneo,  etc.  The 
name  *  City  of  London'  was  intended  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Classical  Harmonists,  a  still  older 
society,  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern, 
Strand,  of  which  Mr.  Griffin  and  Mr.  Y.  Novello 
were  conductors.  [CM.] 

CHORAL  SYMPHONY.  The  ordinary 
English  title  for  Beethoven's  9th  Symphony 
(op.  135)  in  D  minor,  the  Finale  of  which  is  a 
chain  of  variations  for  solos  and  chorus.  Fr. 
'Svmphonie  avec  Choeurs.'  Beethoven's  own 
title  is  'Sinfonie  mit  Schluss-Chor  iiber  Schil- 
ler*s  Ode  An  die  Freude.'  The  idea  of  com- 
posing Schiller*s  Ode  to  Joy  'verse  by  verae/ 
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occurred  to  Beethoven  as  early  as  1793  (we 
p.  166  a) ;  but  no  traces  remain  of  music  to  it  at 
that  date.  In  181 1  we  find  a  sketch  for  an 
*  Ouverture  Schiller/  with  the  opening  words  of 
the  ode  set  to  notes  (Thayer,  Chr.  Yen.  no.  338), 
but  no  further  mention  of  it  has  been  disoovoed 
till  1833.  The  first  allusion  to  the  Symphony 
in  D  minor  is  as  the  third  of  three  which  he  pro- 
jected while  writing  nos.  7  and  8  in  181 3  (p.  186 
h).  The  first  practical  beginning  was  made  in 
181 7,  when  large  portions  of  the  first  movement 
and  the  Scherzo  are  found  in  the  sketch-books. 
The  Finale  was  settled  to  be  choral,  but  Schil- 
ler's Ode  is  not  named  till  after  the  revival  of 
Fidelio,  in  Nov.  1833.  It  then  appears  in  the 
sketch-books.  After  inventing  with  infinite 
pains  and  repetitions  the  melody  of  the  Finale, 
and  apparently  the  variations,  a  mode  had  to  be 
discovered  of  connecting  them  with  the  three 
preceding  movements.  The  task  was  one  of  very 
great  difficulty.  The  first  solution  of  it  was  to 
make  the  bass  voioe  sing  a  recitative,  'Let  ui 
sing  the  song  of  the  immortal  Schiller.'  This 
was  afterwards  changed  to  '  O  friends  not  these 
tones'  ({.«.  not  the  tremendous  discords  of  the 
Presto  3-4 — which  follows  the  Adagio — ^and  of 
the  Allegro  assai),  *  Let  us  sing  something  plea- 
santer  and  fuller  of  joy,'  and  ^ia  is  immdUately 
followed  by  the  Chorus  '  Freude,  Freude.'  The 
whole  of  this  process  of  hesitation  and  invention 
and  final  success  is  depicted  in  the  most  unmis- 
takeable  manner  in  the  music  which  now  inter- 
venes between  the  Adagio  and  the  choral  portion 
of  the  work,  to  which  the  reader  must  be  re- 
ferred. 

The  Symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  (Nov.  10, 183a),  for  £50,  and 
they  have  a  MS.  with  an  autograph  inscription, 
'Grosse  Sinfonie  geschrieben  fur  die  Philhar 
monische  Gesellschaft  in  London  voa  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven.'  But  it  was  performed  is 
Yienna  long  before  it  reached  the  Society,  and 
the  printed  score  is  dedicated  (by  Beethoven)  to 
Frederic  William  III,  King  of  Prusda.  The 
autograph  of  the  first  3  movements  is  at  Berlin, 
with  a  copy  of  the  whole  carefully  corrected  bj 
Beethoven. 

The  first  performance  took  place  at  the  Karatb- 
nerthor  Theatre,  May  7, 1 8  34.  First  performance 
in  London,  by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  March 
ai,  1835.  At  the  Paris  Conservatoire  it  wai 
played  twice,  in  1833  and  34,  half  at  the  beginning 
and  half  at  the  end  of  a  concert.  At  Leipzig, 
on  March  6,  1836,  it  was  played  finom  the 
parts  alone ;  the  conductor  having  never  seen  the 
score  1  [G.] 

CHORD  is  the  simultaneous  oocuirence  oi 
several  musical  sounds,  producing  harmony,  snch 
as  the  'common  chord,  the  chord  of  the  sixth, 
of  the  dominant,  of  the  diminished  seventh,  of 
the  ninth,  etc.,  etc.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CHORLEY,  Hekbt  Fothkroill,  joaInalis^ 
author,  and  art  critic,  was  bom  Dec.  15, 1S08, 
at  Blackley  Hurst,  in  Lancashire.  Sprung  fiom 
an  old  Luicashire  family,  he  had  a  self-willed. 
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eooontric  ehancter,  and  an  erratio  temperament^ 
common  to  moet  of  its  mranben,  which  aooorded 
ill  with  the  rigid  tenets  of  the  Sodety  of  FriendB, 
to  which  they  belonged.    At  8  years  of  age  he 
lost  his  father,  and  he  received  afterwwids  a 
somewhat  desultory  education,  first  at  the  hands 
of  mriyate  tutors,  and  then  at  a  day-school  at 
St.  Helen's.    School,  however,  was  intolerable  to 
him.     At  an  early  age  he  was  removed,  and 
placed  in  a  merchant's  o6Sce.    This  suited  him 
as  little.   The  only  approach  to  systematio  teach- 
lug  in  musio  which  he  ever  received  was  from 
J.  Z.  Herrmann,  afterwards  conductor  of  the 
LJveipoQl  Philharmonic  Society.     It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  nothing  like  executive  profi- 
ciency was  to  be  attained  by  him,  and  this  he 
had  the  sense  to   perceive  and   acknowledge. 
Muslo,  however,  remained  his  leading  passion. 
He  frequented  all  the  performances  within  reach ; 
and  his  notes  of  these  m  his  journal  bear  witness 
to  the  steady  growth  of  his  judgment.    In  Sep- 
tember 1830  he  made  Ms  first  appearance  m 
the  colnmns  of  the  'Athenieum,'  and  shortly 
after  was  received  upon  its   Btiff,     He  then 
settled  in  London,  and  continued  to  write  for 
the  Athenffium  until  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death  in  187a.    The  work  entrusted  to  him  was 
very  varied,  and  shows  how  high  an  estimate  of 
his  ability  must  have  been  formed  by  its  shrewd 
editor,  before  an  untried  youth  could  have  been 
selected  to  cHtidse  such  authors  as  Moore^  Lan- 
dor,  Southey,  Crabbe,  Mrs.  Hemans,  William  and 
Mary  Howitt,  and  Mrs.  Jameson ;  or  to  write 
the  obituary  notice  of  Coleridge.     In  all  this 
he  acquitted  himself  admirably,  but  naturallv 
made  some  enemies,  partly  through  the  criti- 
dams  of  other  writers  bemg  attributed  to  his 
pen.    At  the  same  time  he  attempted  oomposi- 
tioD.  in  other  branches  of  literature — novels, 
dramas,  biographies,  and  poems.    Among  these 
may  be  mentioned '  Sketches  of  a  Seaport  Town* 
(1834) ;  'Ck>nti,  the  Discarded'  (1835) ;  'Memo- 
rials of  Mrs.  Hemans'  (1836) ;  'The  Authors  of 
England'   (1838);   'The  Lion,  a  Tale  of  the 
Coteries'  (1839) ;  '  Music  and  Manners  in  Fhtnce 
and  Korth  Germany'  (1841);  *01d  Love  and 
New  Fortune'  (1850),  a  five-act  play  in  blank 
verse;  'Pomfret'(i845);  'The Lovelock' (1854); 
'Dncheas  Eleanour*  (1866).    He  dramatised  G. 
Sand's  'L'Usooque,'  set  to  music  by  Benedict; 
for  whom  also  he  wrote  the  libretto  of  'Eed 
Beard.'  Besides  translating  many  foreign  libretti, 
he  wrote  the  original  word-books  of  one  version 
of  the  'Amber   Witch'  (Wallace),   of  'White 
Magic'  (Biletta),  of  the  'May  Queen*  (Bennett), 
'Judith^  and  'Holyrood*  (LesUe),  'St.  CeciHa' 
(Benedict),    'Sapphire   Necklace'   and   'Kenil- 
worth'  (Sullivan),  and  words  for  manv  songs  by 
Meyerbeer,  Goldschmidt,  Gounod,  SuUivan,  etc. 
He  will  be  best  remembered,  however,  as  a 
musical  critic.    Within  a  year  of  his  joining  the 
staff  of  the  'Athensum'  he  had  that  department 
entrusted  entirely  to  him,  which  he  did  not  give 
up  till  1868.     His  two  published  works  which 
wul  live  the  longest  are  those  which  contain 
the  deliberate  expression  of  his  opinions  on  the 


subject  of  music,  vis.  'Modem  German  Music' 
(1854) — a  republication,  with  large  additions, 
of  his  former  work  *  Music  and  Manners' — and 
'Thirty  Years'  Musical  Recollections'  (i86a). 
His  musical  ear  and  memory  were  remarkable, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  musical  works  was 
very  extensive.  He  spared  no  pains  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  his  early  training,  and  from 
first  to  last  was  conspicuous  for  honesty  and  in* 
tegrity.  Full  of  strong  prejudices,  yet  with 
the  highest  sense  ot  honour,  he  frequently  criti- 
cised those  whom  he  esteconed  more  severely 
than  those  whom  he  disliked.  The  natural 
bias  of  his  mind  was  undoubtedly  towards  con- 
servatism in  art,  but  he  was  often  ready  to 
acknowledge  dawning  or  unrecognised  genius, 
whose  claims  he  would  with  unwearied  pertin- 
acity urge  upon  the  public,  as  in  the  cases  of 
HuUah,  Sullivan,  and  Gounod.  Strangest  of  all 
was  his  insensibility  to  the  music  of  Schumann. 
'  Perhaps  genius  alone  fully  comprehends  genius,' 
says  Schumann,  and  genius  CSiorley  had  not, 
and,  in  consequence,  to  the  day  of  his  death  he 
remained  an  unccmpromisix^  opponent  of  a 
musician  whose  merits  had  alreaav  been  amply 
recognised  by  the  English  musical  public.  Ue 
was  still  more  strongly  opposed  to  recent  and  more 
'advanced'  composers.  Of  Mendelssohn,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  always  wrote  and  spoke  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  intimate  friend.  Beside  his 
many  notices  in  the  Athemeum  and  in  the 
musical  works  already  mentioned,  he  contributed 
an  article  on  Mendelssohn  to  the  'Edinbui*gh 
Review '  (Jan.  1 86  a),  and  a  Preface  to  Lady  Wal- 
lace's translation  of  the  Reisebriefe.  In  the  second 
volume  of  his  letters  Mendelssohn  names  him 
more  than  once.  He  had,  indeed,  won  the  esteem 
and  finendship  of  most  of  ibe  distinguished  literary 
and  artistic  men  and  women  of  his  day,  and  '  it 
was  not  a  small  nor  an  obscure  number,  either 
in  England  or  on  the  continent,  who  felt,  at  the 
announcement  of  his  death,  Feb.  16,  187a,  that 
an  acute  and  courageous  critic,  a  genuine  if  in- 
complete artist,  and  a  warm-hearted  honourable 
gentleman  had  gone  to  his  rest'  (See  'H.  F. 
Chorley,  Autobiography,  Memoir,  and  Letters, 
by  H.  G.  Hewlett?    London,  1873).        [J.  M.] 

CHORON,  Alexakdbe  Etiennx,  bom  at 
Caen  October  ai,  1 771,  died  at  Paris  June  39, 
1834.  He  was  a  good  scholar  before  becoming 
a  musician.  He  began  the  study  of  music  with- 
out assistance,  but  afterwards  received  lessons 
from  Rose,  Bonesi,  and  other  Italian  professors. 
Highly  gifted  by  nature,  he  soon  acquired 
great  Knowledge  in  mathematics,  languages,  and 
every  branch  of  music,  and  published  his  '  IMn- 
dpes  d'accompagnement  des  ^coles  d'ltalie' 
(Paris,  1804).  In  1 808  he  gave  his  '  Principes  de 
composition  des  ^les  d'ltalie*  (3  vols.),  in  which 
he  introduced  Sala*s  practical  exercises  on  fugue 
and  counterpoint,  Marpurg's  treatise  on  fugue, 
many  exercises  from  Padre  Martini's  '  Esemplare,' 
and  a  new  system  of  harmony  of  his  own — a 
work  which  cost  him  much  time  and  money. 
He  next  became  a  music  publisher,  and  published 
many  fine  works  of  the  best  Italian  and  German 
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masten.  In  ccmjuBction  with  Fayolle  he  then 
undertook  the  publication  of  his  'Dictionnaiie 
des  Musiciens*  (a  voU.,  8yo.,  Paris,  i8io~ii). 
Though  devoted  to  hia  scientific  studies  and 
hampered  with  an  unsuccessful  business,  Choron 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  trying  his 
powers  as  a  composer,  and  gave  to  the  public 
'  La  Sentinelley'  a  song  still  popular,  and  intro- 
duced in  many  French  plays.  But  his  great 
scheme  was  his  'Introduction  k  T^tude  g^n^rale 
et  raisonn^  de  la  Musique/  a  capital  book, 
which  he  left  unfinished,  because  his  necessitieB 
obliged  him  to  devote  his  time  to  teaching  music 
and  to  accept  the  situation  of  'Directeur  de  la 
musique  dee  ffttes  publiques*  from  1813  to  the 
fall  df  Napoleon.  He  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Academic  royale  de  Musique  (Opera)  in 
January  181 6,  but  the  appointment  having  been 
rudely  revoked  in  1817  he  founded  a  school  for 
the  study  of  music^  which  was  supported  by  the 
government  from  1824  to  1830  under  the  title 
of  'Institution  royale  de  Musique  classique  et 
religieuse,*  but  declined  rapidly  when  deprived 
of  external  aid.  Amongst  the  musicians  edu- 
eated  by  Choron  in  this  fiiunous  school  we  shall 
mention  only  the  composers  Dietsch,  Monpou, 
Boulanger-Kunz^,  6.  Duprez,  8cudo,  Jansenne, 
and  Nioou-Choron ;  the  lady  singers  Glara  Ko* 
veUo,  Rosine  Stolz,  and  Hubert-Massy. 

The  premature  death  of  Choron  may  be  at- 
tributed to  disappointments  and  difficulties  after 
the  &11  of  Charles  X.  This  learned  musician 
and  veiy  kind-hearted  man  composed  a  Mass  for 
three  voices,  a  Stabat  for  three  voices,  and  a 
number  of  hvmns,  psalms,  and  vocal  pieces  for 
the  church ;  out  his  best  titles  to  fame,  after  the 
works  already  mentioned,  are  his  translations 
and  editions  of  Albrechtsberger's  works,  his 
'M^thode  oonoertante  de  Musique  k  plusieurs 
parties'  (Paris,  1817),  his  'M^thode  de  Plain- 
Chanty'  his  '  Manuel  complet  de  Musique  vocale 
et  instrumentale  ou  £^cyclopudie  muricale,' 
which  was  published  hj  ms  assistant  Adrien 
de  La  Fage  in  1836-38  (Paris,  6  vols,  and  a 
vols,  of  examples),  and  several  other  didactic 
treatises,  whidi  contributed  greatiy  to  improve 
the  direction  of  musical  studies  in  France.  In 
fact,  Choron  mav  be  considered  as  a  pedagogue 
of  genius,  and  he  had  the  credit  of  opening  a 
new  field  to  French  musicians,  such  as  F^tis, 
Geo.  Kastner,  and  Adrien  de  La  Fage.  A  full 
Ibt  of  his  essays,  tities,  and  prefiitoes  of  intended 
works,  revised  treatises  of  Italian,  German,  and 
French  didactic  writers  would  be  too  long  for 
this  dictionary;  it  is  given  by  F^tis  in  a  remark- 
able article  on  Choron  in  his  'Biographic  Uni- 
verselle.'  For  more  detailed  information  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  that  work  and  to  the 
'  Eloges '  of  Gauthier  (Caen,  1845)  and  A.  de  La 
Fage  (Paris,  1843).  Scudo,  in  his  'Critique  et 
litt^rature  musi^es'  (Paris,  185  a,  p.  333),  has 
given  a  vivid  picture  of  Choron  as  director  of  his 
school  of  music.  Choron*s  drawback  appears 
to  have  been  a  want  of  perseveranoe,  uid  a 
propensity  to  forsake  his  plans  before  he  had 
cairied  them  out.    But  he  exercised  a  very  nse- 
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fill  influence  on  musical  education  in  Vnoob,  and 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  there.  [G.  C] 

CHORUS.  i.Thebodyofsiiunenatanopera^ 
oratorio,  or  concert,  by  whom  the  choruses  are  song. 

a.  Compositions  mtended  to  be  sung  by  a 
considerable  body  of  voices — ^not  like  glees,  which 
are  written  for  a  single  voice  to  e^h  part,  or 
like  part-songs,  which  may  be  sung  indifferently- 
by  dn^e  voices  or  larger  numbers.  ChoruseB 
may  be  written  for  any  number  of  parts,  from 
unison  (Bach,  No.  5,  in  'Bin'  feste  Buig*; 
Mendelssohn,  parts  of  No.  7  in  '  Lauda  Sion') 
and  two  parts  (Haydn,  Credo  of  Mass  No.  3; 
Mendelssohn,  No.  a  of  95th  Psalm)  to  40  or  50 ; 
but  the  common  number  is  firom  4  to  8.  TT^^i^l 
mostiy  writes  for  4,  though  occasionally,  as  in 
'Ads  and  Galatea^*  for  5,  and,  in  'Israel  in  E^ypt,* 
for  8,  divided  into  two  choirs.  In  the  latter  days 
of  the  Italian  school,  Gabrielli,  Pitoni,  etc.,  wrote 
masHOB  and  motets  for  as  many  as  10  and  la 
choirs  of  4  voices  each.  Tallis  left  a  chorus  in 
40  independent  parts,  called  his  '40-part  song.' 
Choruses  for  a  choirs  are  called  double  chomaea; 
those  in  Handel*s  'Israel  in  Bgypt*  and  Bach*B 
'Matthew  Passion'  are  the  finest  in  the  world. 
The  two  choirs  answer  one  another,  and  the 
effSoot  is  quite  different  from  that  of  8  real  parfes^ 
such  as  Palestrina's  'Confitebor,'  'Laudato,'  or 
*Domine  in  virtute'  (see  De  Witt's  ed.  ii  13a, 
etc.),  Gibbons^s  *0  dap  your  hands,*  or  Men- 
ddsBohn's  'When  Israel  out  of  I^ypt  came.* 
Handd  of%en  begins  with  massive  chords  and 
plain  harmony,  and  then  goes  off  into  tagal 
treatment.  In  the  '  Darkness*  chorus  in  '  Isncl** 
he  introduces  choral  redtative ;  and  Menddssohn 
does  something  similar  in  the  chorus  in  *St. 
Paul,' 'Far  be  it  from  thy  path.'  In  his  '  Kiicben 
Cantaten'  Bach's  dioruses  are  often  grounded 
on  a  chorale  worked  among  all  the  parts,  or  smig 
by  one  of  them,  with  independent  imitative 
counterpoint  in  the  rest.  But  for  these  varieties 
see  the  artide  Fobm. 

In  the  opera  the  chorus  has  existed  from  the 
first,  as  is  natural  from  the  fact  that  opera  began 
by  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  form  of  Greek 
plays,  in  which  the  chorus  filled  an  all-important 
part.  Till  Gluck's  time  the  chorus  was  ranged 
m  two  rows,  and  however  stirring  the  words  or 
music  they  betrayed  no  emotion.  It  was  he  who 
made  them  mix  in  the  action  of  the  piece.  In 
modem  operas  the  choruses  are  absdutdy  real- 
istic, and  represent  the  peasants,  prisoners,  fisher- 
men, etc.,  who  form  part  of  the  dramatU  permna 
of  the  play.  [G.] 

CHOUQUET,  GUBTAYB,  bom  at  Havi«  April 
16,  18x9,  has  written  the  verses  of  a  great  many 
dioruses  and  songs.  He  contributed  for  a  number 
of  years  to  'La  France  musicale,'  and  'L'Art 
Musical*  still  giving  occasional  musical  artidei 
to  'Le  Mtoestrd*  and  the  'Gazette  musioale*; 
but  his  chief  works  are  '  Histoire  de  la  Musique 
dramatique  en  France,  depuis  ses  engines  jusqu*^ 
nos  jours,'  Paris,  1873,  and  *Le  Mus^  du  Con- 
servatoire national  de  Musique,'  Paris,  1875,  two 
works  containing  original  views  and  mudi  in- 
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fomuhtion.  M.  Chonquet  has  been  keeper  of  the 
miuemn  of  the  Goofienratoire  nnoe  1871,  and  has 
made  laige  additionB  to  it.  [G.] 

GHEISMANN;  Fbakz  Xavixb,  Becular  priest, 
eminent  ovgan-builder,  date  and  place  of  birth 
imknown.  He  worked  chiefly  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Auatria  and  in  SWria.  His  name  first 
sppearB  in  connection  with  a  monster  organ  at 
the  monastery  of  St.  Florian,  near  Linz,  b^gun 
in  1770,  but  left  unfinished  in  consequence  of  a 
quairel  with  the  provost.  The  fame  of  this  organ 
spread  &r  and  wide,  though  it  was  not  completed 
till  1837.  He  also  built  oigans  at  the  abbey 
Spital-am-Pyhm,  and  in  the  Benedictine  mon- 
Mteiy  at  Admont,  both  organs  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  latter  he  considered  his  best  work.  Mo- 
art  and  Albrechtsberger  were  present  in  1790 
at  the  opening  of  an  organ  built  by  Chrismann  in 
the  chorch  of  Schottenfeld,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Viemia,  and  both  pronounced  it  the  best  organ 
in  Viemia.  Though  little  known  it  is  still  in 
ezistenoe,  and  in  spite  of  its  small  dimensions 
the  vorimiansfaip  is  admirable,  particularly  the 
amogement  and  voicing  of  t^e  stops.  Chris- 
numn  died  in  his  70th  year,  May  20, 1 795,  when 
engiged  upon  an  organ  for  the  church  of  the 
■nail  town  of  Bottenmann  in  Styria,  where  there 
is  a  monument  to  his  memory.  The  date  and 
pUoe  of  his  death  have  only  recently  been  ascer- 
tained. [C.  F.  P.] 

GHRIOTMANN,  JoHAinir  Fbiedbioh,  bom  at 
Lodwigsburg  1753,  died  there  181 7;  Lutheran 
dBtgvmuk,  oompoeer,  pianist,  flutist,  and  writer 
on  ttie  theory  of  music.  He  was  educated  at 
Tabmgen,  and  in  1783  was  appointed  minister  in 
his  native  town.  His  great  work '  Elementarbuch 
derTonkunst'  is  in  two  parts  (Spire,  1783  and 
1790)  with  a  book  of  examples.  He  was  joint 
editor  of  the  Spire  '  Musikalische  Zeitung' ;  in 
which  among  other  articles  of  interest  he  de- 
tailed a  plan  (Feb.  1 789)  for  a  general  Dictionary 
of  music.  This  scheme  was  never  carried  out. 
He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  Musikalische 
Zeitung  of  Leipsic.  Ghristmann  composed  for 
piano,  violin,  and  flute,  and  with  Knecht  arranged 
and  edited  a  valuable  coUection  for  the  Duchy 
of  Wurtemberg,  entitled '  Vollstttndige  Sammlung 
....  Choral-melodieiL*  Many  of  the  318  hymns 
were  his  own  composition.  He  was  a  friend  of 
fl»e  Abbd  Vogler.  [M.  C.  0.] 

CHRISTUS,  an  oratorio  projected  by  Men- 
delsBohn  to  form  the  third  of  a  trilogy  with 
'St  Paul'  and  'EUjah.'  The  book  of  words 
was  sketched  by  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  given 
to  HenddsBohn  at  Easter  1844,  before  he  had 
^^ffm  'Elijah/  He  made  great  alterations  in 
it,  and  in  1847,  his  last  year,  after  'Elijah'  was 
off  his  hands,  during  his  visit  to  Switzerland, 
inade  bo  much  progress  with  the  work  that  8 
Aombers  of  recitatives  and  choruses — 3  from  the 
^  part^  'the  birth  of  Christ,'  and  5  from  the 
^fooad  part,  'the  suflerings  of  Christ,'  —  were 
■offidently  completed  to  be  published  soon  after 
Wa  death  (op.  97 ;  No.  37  of  the  posthumous 
works),    The  fragments  were  first  pmormed  at 
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the  Birmingham  Musical  Festival,  September  8, 
185a.  [O.] 

CHRISTUS  AM  OELBERGE.  The  original 
title  of  Beethoven's  Mouirr  or  OuYSB. 

CHBOMATIC  is  a  word  derived  from  the 
Greek  xpotftarlMot,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ancient 
tetrachords,  the  notes  of  which  were  formerly 
supposed  to  be  similar  to  the  scale  known  as 
'chromatic'  in  modem  times.  It  is  applied  to 
notes  marked  with  accidentals,  beyond  those 
normal  to  the  key  in  which  the  passage  occurs, 
but  not  causing  modulation.  A  scale  of  semitones 
does  not  cause  modulation,  and  is  called  a  chro- 
matic scale,  as  in  the  following  tnm  the  Andante 
of  Mozart's  symphony  in  ~ 


which  remains  in  the  key  of  G  throughout ;  and 
various  chords,  such  as  that  of  the  augmented 
sixth,  and  the  seventh  on  the  tonic,  are  chromatic 
in  the  same  manner.  The  following  example, 
from  Beethoven's  sonata  in  Bb  (op»  106),  is  in 
the  key  of  D  : — 


mi,=^^=^==^^ 


Jj:^^^ 


etc 


^ra 


With  regard  to  the  writing  of  the  chromatic 
scale,  the  most  consistent  practice  is  obviously  to 
write  such  accidentals  as  can  occur  in  chromatic 
chords  without  changing  the  key  in  which  the 
passage  occurs.  Thus  taking  the  key  of  C  as  a 
type  Sie  first  accidental  will  be  Db,  as  the  upper 
note  of  the  minor  9th  on  the  tonic ;  the  next  will 
be  Eb,  the  minor  3rd  of  the  key,  the  next  will  be 
F|,  the  major  3rd  of  the  supertonic — all  which 
can  occur  without  causing  modulation — ^and  the 
remaining  two  will  be  Ab  and  Bb,  the  minor  6th 
and  7th  of  the  key.  In  other  words  the  twelve 
notes  of  the  chromatic  scale  in  all  keys  will  be 
the  tonic,  the  minor  2nd,  the  nuijor  and,  the 
minor  3rd,  the  major  3rd,  the  perfect  4th,  the 
augmented  4th,  the  perfect  5th,  minor  6th,  major 
6th,  the  minor  7th  and  the  major  7th. 

Thus  in  Mozart's  Fantasia  in  D  minor,  the 
chromatic  scale  in  that  key,  beginning  on  the 
dominant,  is  written  as  follows— 
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in  Beeihoyen*8  Violin  Sonata  in  G  (op.  96),  the 
chromatic  scale  of  that  key  is  written  thuSy  be- 
ginning on  the  minor  7th  of  the  key — 


and  as  a  more  modem  instance,  the  chromatic  scale 
of  A  which  occurs  in  Chopin's  Imprompta  in  F 
major,  is  written  by  him  thus — 


beginning  on  the  minor  5rd  of  the  key. 

The  practice  of  composers  in  this  respect  is 
however  extremely  irregular,  and  rapid  passages 
are  frequently  written  as  much  by  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  as  by  more  modem  composers  in  the 
manner  which  seemed  most  convenient  for  the 
player  to  read.  Beethoven  is  occasionally  very 
irregular.  For  instance,  in  the  last  movement 
of  the  Concerto  in  G  major  he  writes  the 
following — 


in  which  the  same  note  which  is  written  Ab  in 
one  octave  is  written  Gf  in  the  other,  and  that 
which  is  written  £b  in  one  is  written  J>9  in 
the  other.  But  even  here  principle  is  observable, 
for  the  first  octave  is  correct  in  the  scale  of  G  ac- 
cording to  the  system  given  above,  but  having 
started  it  so  far  according  to  rule  he  probably 
thought  that  sufficient,  and  wrofce  the  rest  for 
convenience.  In  another  place,  viz.  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Sonata  in  G  (op.  31,  No.  i),  he 
alSbrds  some  justification  for  the  modem  happy- 
ffO'luoky  practice  of  writing  sharps  ascending  and 
flats  descending;  but  tm  some  basis  of  prin- 
ciple seems  desirable,  even  in  the  lesser  details 
01  art,  the  above  explanation  of  what  seems 
the  more  theoretically  correct  system  has  been 
given.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CHBYSANDER,  Friedbich,  bom  July  8, 
1826,  at  Liibthee,  in  Mecklenburg,  studied  at 
the  university  of  Rostock,  lived  for  some  time  in 
England,  and  now  resides  on  his  own  estate  at 
Bergedorf,  near  Hamburg.  Chrysander  is  known 
to  the  musical  world  chiefly  through  his  profound 
and  exhaustive  researches  on  Handel,  to  which 
he  has  devoted  his  life.  His  biography  of  Han- 
del, standing  evidence  of  these  studies,  is  not  yet 
completed.^    In  detail  and  historical  research 
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this  work  is  all  that  can  be  wished,  but  its  view 
of  Handel's  abstract  importance  as  a  mnsiciaa 
must  be  accepted  with  reservation,  and  has 
indeed  roused  considerable  opposition.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  Chrysander's  bias  for  Handel  in 
some  measure  prejudices  his  judgment.  He  re- 
presents him  not  only  as  the  ouhninating  point 
of  a  previous  development,  and  the  master  who 
perfected  the  oratorio^  but  as  the  absolute  cul- 
minating point  of  all  music,  beyond  whom  fur- 
ther progress  is  impossible.  While  holding  these 
views  cHrysander  is  naturally  a  declared  oppo- 
nent of  all  modem  music ;  he  is  also  partial,  if  not 
unjust,  in  his  criticisms  on  the  older  masters,  such 
as  J.  S.  Bach.  Besides  these  biographical  studies 
Chrvsander  is  occupied  in  editing  the  complete 
works  of  Handel  for  the  Grennan '  Handel-Gesell- 
Bchaft.*  [Handel.]  His  laborious  collations  of 
the  original  MSS.  and  editions,  his  astounding 
&miliarity  with  the  most  minute  details^  and  his 
indefatigable  industry,  combine  to  make  this  edi- 
tion a  work  of  the  highest  importance,  at  once 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  Handd  and  honourable 
to  the  author.  Amongst  other  writings  of  Chry- 
sander .may  be  mentioned  ^o  admirable  trea- 
tises, 'Uber  die  MoU-tonart  in  VolkflgesSngen,' 
and  'tjber  das  Oratorium'  C1S53);  also  'Die 
Jahrbficher  fOr  Musikalische  Wissenschafi/  of 
which  a  vols.,  1863-67,  have  been  published 
(Breitkopf  &  Hartel) ;  and  finally  a  number  of 
articles  in  the  Allgsmeine  Musikalische  Zeitung 
of  Leipdo  (which  he  edited  fix>m  1868  to  71)^ 
violently  criticising  the  productions  of  the  modem 
school.  He  has  also  published  some  excellent 
editions  of  Bach's  Klavierwerke  (4  vols.,  with 
preface ;  WdfenbQttel,  1856),  and  Carissimi's  ora- 
torios Jephte,  Judicium  Salomonis,  Jonas,  and 
Baltazar,  which  appeared  in  his  collection  '  Denk- 
maler  der  Tonkunst'  (Weissenbom,  Bergedorf). 
Upon  the  whole  it  would  not  be  unfidr  to  say 
that  Chrysander  is  more  a  learned  professor  tiban 
a  musician.  For  his  research  and  industry  every 
one  is  grateful  to  him;  but  his  opinions  as  a 
conservative  critic  have  provoked  much  vehement^ 
not  to  say  personal,  opposition.  [A.  M.] 

CHURCH,  John,  bom  at  Windsor  in  1675, 
received  his  early  musical  education  as  a  chorister 
of  St.  John's  CoUege,  Oxford.  On  Jan.  31,  1697, 
he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the  C3iapel 
Royal,  and  on  Aug.  i  following  was  advanced  to 
a  full  place,  vacant  by  the  deatii  of  James  Cobb. 
He  obtained  also  the  appointments  of  lay  vicar 
and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. Church  composed  some  anthems  and  also 
many  songs,  which  appeared  in  the  collections  of 
the  period,  and  he  was  the  author  of  an  *  Intro- 
duction to  Psalmody,*  published  in  1733.  The 
compilation  of  a  book  of  words  of  Anthems 
published  in  171 2  under  the  direction  of  the 
Sub-dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  (Dr.  Ddben)  has 
been  ascribed  to  Church,  although  it  is  more 
generally  attributed  to  Dr.  Croft,  and  perhaps 
with  greater  reason,  considering  the  intimacy 
between  the  sub-dean  and  the  organist.  Chnrdn 
died  Jan.  5,  1741,  and  was  buried  in  the  south 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  [W.  CL  H.] 
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CIAJA,  Azzouiro  Bbbnadino  Dslla,  bom 
at  Siena  1671,  composer,  organist,  and  amateur 
orgui-builder.  Besides  his  published  works — 
'Sshnioonoertati*  (Bologna  1700),  'Gantate  da 
camera*  (Luoca  1 701,  and  Bologna  1 703), '  Sonate 
per  cembalo'  (Biome  1737),  he  left  in  MS.  3 
miiMCi,  18  preludes  and  organ-sonatas.  In  1733 
C!aj%  as  a  Knight  of  St.  Stephen,  presented  a 
magnificent  organ  to  the  church  of  that  order 
in  Pisa,  still  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy,  containing 
4  mannals  and  100  stops.  He  not  only  super- 
ktended  its  construction  but  personally  assisted 
the  woi^men.  [M.  0.  C] 

CIAMPI,  LiosENzio  YnroxNZO,  bom  at  Pia- 
oenca  I7i9»  dramatic  composer ;  came  to  London 
in  1748  with  a  company  of  Italian  singers,  and 
betiroen  that  year  and  62  produced  'Gli  tre 
ekasbei  ridicoli,'  'Adriano  in  Siria,'  'H  trionfo 
di  Camilla,' '  Bertoldo,'  previously  performed  in 
Italy,  'Didone,'  and  some  songs  in  the  Pastiocio 
'Tolomeo.'  Bumey  says  that  'he  had  fire  and 
abilities*  but  no  genius.  His  comic  operas  were 
the  most  successful,  but  'Didone'  is  said  to 
contain  beautiful  music.  He  aln  composed  6 
trim  fat  strings,  5  oboe  concertos,  Italian  songs, 
overtures,  and  a  mass  (1758),  now  in  the  Boyal 
library  at  Berlin.  [M.  C.  C] 

CIANCHETTINI,  Yibonioa,  sister  of  J. 
L.  DosBek,  bom  at  Czaslau  in  Bohemia  I779> 
pianist  and  composer,  studied  the  pianoforte  un- 
der her  fiither  fix)m  infancy.  In  1 797  she  joined 
her  brother  in  London,  where  she  married  Fran- 
oesoo  Cianchettini.  She  was  a  successful  teacher, 
ud  composed  two  concertos  and  several  sonatas 
ftr  the  pianoforte. 

Her  son,  Pio,  bom  in  London  1799,  was 
a  composer  and  pianist.  At  five  years  old  he 
^>peared  at  the  Opera  House  as  an  infant 
prodigy.  A  year  later  he  travelled  with  his 
iather  through  Holland,  Germany,  and  France, 
where  he  was  hailed  as  the  iSifflish  Mozart. 
By  the  age  of  eight  he  had  mastered  the  English, 
^^ch,  German,  and  Italian  languages.  In  1 809 
be  performed  a  concerto  of  his  own  composition 
in  London.  Gatalani  appointed  him  her  composer 
and  director  of  her  concerts,  and  frequently  sang 
Italian  airs  which  he  wrote  to  suit  her  voice. 
He  published  a  cantata  for  two  voices  and 
cbonu,  to  words  from  'Paradise  Lost' — said  to 
be  a  fine  work ;  music  to  Pope's  'Ode  on  Soli- 
tude' ;  'Sixty  Italian  Nottumos*  for  two,  three, 
and  four  voices,  and  other  vocal  pieces.  He  was 
also  editor  and  publisher  of  an  edition  in  score 
of  symphonies  and  overtures  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  and  died  in  1 849.  [M.  0.  C] 

CIBBEB,  SusAHVA  Mabia,  sister  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Augustine  Ame,  the  celebrated  com- 
poser, was  bom  Febr.  1714.  She  made  her  first 
C'"c  appearance  in  1732,  at  the  Haymarket 
^  ^  tre,  as  the  heroine  of  Lampe's  opera  '  Ame- 
lia,' with  considerable  success.  In  April  1 734 
■he  became  the  second  wife  of  Theophilus  Gibber. 
On  Jan.  12.  1736,  Mrs.  Gibber  made  'her  first 
attempt  as  an  actress'  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
in  Awon  Hills  tragedy  of  'Zara»'  and  was  soon 
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accepted  as  the  first  tragedian  of  her  time,  a  posi- 
tion which  she  maintained  for  thirty  years.  Her 
success  as  an  actress,  did  not^  however,  lead  her 
to  abandon  her  position  as  a  vocalist;  in  the 
theatre  she  continued  to  represent  Polly  in  *  The 
Begmx^u  Opera,'  and  other  like  parts,  but  it  was 
in  tiie  orchestra,  and  more  especially  in  tiie 
oratorio  orchestra,  that  her  greatest  renown  as  a 
singer  was  achieved.  The  contralto  songs  in  the 
' Messiah,*  and  the  part  of  Micah  in  'Samson,* 
were  composed  by  Handel  expressly  for  her, 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  great  composer 
must  have  regarded  singing  as  an  intelleotual  art^ 
and  not  merely  as  the  means  of  displaying  fine 
natural  gifts  of  voice,  unaided  by  mental  culti- 
vation or  musical  skill,  we  may  judge  why  he 
selected  Mrs.  CSbber  as  the  exponent  of  his  ideas. 
Her  voice,  accordinff  to  all  contemporary  testi- 
mony, although  smaU,  was  indescribably  plaintive, 
and  her  powers  of  expression  enabled  her  to 
impress  most  forcibly  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
the  meaning  of  the  language  to  which  she  gave 
utterance.  Passing  by  the  songs  in  'Messiah,' 
which  call  for  the  highest  powers  of  declamation 
and  pathetic  narration,  we  have  only  to  examine 
the  part  of  Micah  in  '  Samson,'  comprising  songs 
requiring  not  only  the  expression  of  pathetic  or 
devout  feeLings,  but  aln  brilliancy  and  facility 
of  execution,  to  judge  of  Mrs.  Gibber's  ability. 
And  what  sterling  aidvantages  must  have  heen. 
derived  from  the  combination  of  the  powers  of 
a  great  actress  with  those  of  a  vocalist  in  the 
delivery  of  recitative  1  Mrs.  Gibber  died  Jan.  30, 
1766,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  It  is  said  that  Garrick,  on 
hearing  of  her  death,  exdaimed,  'Then  Tragedy 
expired  with  her.'  [W.  H.  H.J 

GIFRA,  Antonio,  was  bom  at  Bome  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  pupils  actually  taught  by  Palestrina 
during  the  short  time  that  the  great  master  as- 
sociated himsfllf  with  the  scho(d  of  Bernardino 
Nanini.  In  1610  he  was  Maestro  at  Loreto, 
but  in  1620  removed  to  San  Giovanni  in  Late- 
rano.  Two  years  later  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  in  1629  returned 
to  Loreto,  where  he  died.  That  he  was  an 
erudite  axid  elegant  musician  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  Padre  Martini  inserted  an  Agnus 
Dei  of  his,  as  a  specimen  of  good  work,  in  his 
essay  on  counterpoint.  He  himself  published 
a  large  quantity  of  his  Sacred  Motets,  Madrigals, 
and  Psalms,  at  Rome  and  at  Venice,  of  which 
a  specific  catalogue  need  hardly  be  given  here. 
Ailer  his  death  Antonio  Poggioli  of  Bome  pub- 
lished a  volume  containing  no  less  than  200  of 
Hs  Motets  for  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  8  voices.  The 
titie-page  of  this  book  contains  a  portrait  of  him 
taken  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age.  Underneath 
the  engraving  are  tiie  following  exceedingly  poor 


'Qui  poteras  numeris  sylvas  lapidesque  movere, 
Siccine  praruptus  funere,  Cifra,  mles  t 

Fallimur ;  extincto  vivis  Uetissimus  sevo, 
Et  caneris  propriis  claras  ubique  modis.* 
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Cifra  18  Among  the  'mastera  floariBhing  about 
ihftt  time  in  Italy/  of  whose  works  Milton  sent 
home  'a  chest  or  two  of  choice  music  books.* 
(PhiUips's  Memoir.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

GIM^DOBy  GiAifBATTiSTA,  of  anoble  fiunily 
in  Venice  1761,  died  in  London  about  1808 ;  com- 
poser, and  player  on  the  violin,  cello,  and  piano- 
forte. In  1 788  he  produced  in  Venice  '  Pigma- 
lione,*  an  interlude,  with  which,  notwithstanding 
its  success,  he  was  so  dissatisfied  as  to  bum  the 
score  and  renounce  composition  for  the  future. 
Cherubini  used  the  words  of  several  scenes  from 
this  interlude  for  his  opera  of  ^  Pimmalione.* 
About  1 79 1  Cimador  settled  in  London  as  a 
teacher  of  singing.  Hearing  that  the  orchestra  of 
the  King's  Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket,  had  refused 
to  play  Mozart^s  symphonies  on  account  of  their 
difficulty,  he  arranged  six  of  them  as  sestets  for 
strings  and  flute.  The  work  was  well  done,  and 
the  symphonies  first  made  known  in  this  form 
speedily  took  their  proper  place  with  the  public. 
He  composed  duos  for  two  violins  and  vioun  and 
alto,  and  a  few  vocal  pieces.  [M.C.  C] 

OIMAROSA,  DoHBNioo,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Italian  dramatic  composen,  the  son  of 
poor  working  people,  bom  at  Aversa^  Naples, 
Dec.  17,  1749.  Cimarosa  received  his  musical 
training  at  the  Gonservatorio  Santa  Maria  di 
Loreto.  He  attended  that  celebrated  school 
for  eleven  years  (1761-1772),  and  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  did  Italian  masters 
under  Saochini,  Fenaroli,  and  Picdnni.  In 
1772  he  produced  his  first  opera,  'Le  Strava- 
ganze  del  Ck>nte,'  which  was  so  suooessful  as  to 
give  him  at  once  a  place  among  composers. 
fVom  that  date  till  1780  he  lived  alternately 
at  Home  and  Naplesi,  and  composed  for  the  two 
cities  some  twenty  operas, '  L*Italiana  in  Londra' 
among  the  number.  Between  1780  and  1787 
he  was  busy  writing  as  the  acknowledged  rivid 
of  Paisiello,  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been 
undisputed  chief  of  Italian  operatic  composers. 
His  operas  were  also  performed  abroad^  not  only 
in  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Dresden,  where 
an  Italian  opera  existed,  but  elsewhere,  through 
translations.  To  this  period  belong  '11  convito 
di  pietra,'  *  La  ballerina  amante*  (Venice,  1783), 
'  II  pittore  Parigino,'  '  II  Saorifizio  d' Abramo,' 
and  'L'Ohmpiade'  (1787).  In  1787  Cimarosa 
was  invited  to  St.  Petersburg  as  chamber  com- 
poser to  Catherine  11,  and  there  developed  an 
amazing  fertility  in  every  species  of  composition. 
Among  his  operas  of  tins  time  should  be  men- 
tioned *I1  fjBnatico  builato*  (1788).  Some  years 
later,  on  the  invitation  of  Leopold  n,  he  suc- 
ceeded Salieri  as  court  chapel-master,  and  it  was 
there  that  he  composed  his  most  celebrated  work 
'  U  matrimonio  segreto*  (i79a)»  a  masterpiece  of 
its  kind,  which  at  the  time  roused  an  extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm,  and  is  the  only  work  by  which 
Cimarosa  is  at  present  known.  So  great  was  the 
effect  of  its  first  performance,  that  at  the  end 
the  emperor  had  supper  served  to  all  concerned, 
and  then  oommandea  a  repetition  of  the  whole. 
His  engagement  at  Vienna  terminated  by  the 
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emperor*s  death  (1792).     Salieri  was  again  ap- 
pointed chapel -master,  and  in  1793  Cimaiosi 
returned  to  Naples,  where  he  was  reoeiTed  with 
every  kind  of  homage  and  distinction ;  the  Ma- 
trimonio sagreto  was  performed  57  times  mnniog, 
and  he  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  the  ki^ 
and  teacher  to  the  princesses.     From  his  in- 
exhaustible pen  flowed  another  splendid  seria 
of  operas,  amonsf  which  may  be  specified  'Le 
astuzie   feminile,     'L'Impresario  in    angustie,' 
'n  matrimonio  per  raggiro,*  and   the   serious 
operas  'Gli  Orazii  e  Curiazii,*  'Artaserse,'  and 
'  Semiramide.'    His  last  years  were  troahled  br 
a  melancholy  change  of  fortune.    The  ontfareak 
of  revolutionary  ideas  carried  Cimarosa  with  it» 
and  when  the  French  republican  anny  marahM 
victoriously  into   Ni^es  (1799)   he  expressed 
his    enthusiasm   in    the    most    open    manner. 
Cimarosa  was    imprisoned   and  condemned   to 
death.     Ferdinand  was  indeed  prevailed  upon 
to  spare  his  life  and  restore  him  to  liberty  on 
condition  of  his  leaving  Naples,  but  the  imprison- 
ment had  broken  Ms  spint.    He  set  out  for  St. 
Petersburg,  but  died  at  Venice  Jan.  11,  1801, 
leaving  hidf  finished  an  opera,  'Artemisia^'  whidi 
he  was  writing  for  the  approaching  camivaL 
It  was  universally  reported  that  he  had  been 
poisoned,   and  in  consequence  the  govennnent 
compelled  the  physician  who  had  attended  him 
to  make  a  formal  attestation  of  the  canae  of  his 
death. 

Besides  his  operas  (76  in  all,  according  to  F^tis) 
Cimarosa  composed  several  oratorios,  rantatai, 
and  masses,  etc.,  which  were  much  admired  ia 
their  day.  Hjs  real  talent  lay  in  comedy — ^in  lus 
sparkling  wit  and  unfiuling  good  humour.  His 
invention  was  inexhaustible  in  the  repreaentation 
of  that  overflowing  and  yet  naif  liveliness,  tbat 
merry  teasing  loquacity  which  is  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  genuine  Italian  'buffo* ;  his  chief 
strength  lies  in  the  vocal  parts,  but  the  ovchestn 
is  delicately  and  effectively  handled,  and  his 
ensembles  are  masterpieces,  with  a  vein  of  humour 
which  is  undeniably  akin  to  that  of  Mosark  It 
is  only  in  the  fervour  and  depth  which  aniTnat^w 
Mozart*s  melodies,  and  perhaps  in  the  constructioa 
of  the  musical  scene,  that  Cimarosa  shows  himself 
inferior  to  the  great  master.  This  is  more  tiie 
case  with  his  serious  operas,  which,  in  spite  of 
their  charming  melodies,  are  too  conventioDai  in 
form  to  rank  with  his  oomio  operas,  sinoe  taste 
has  been  so  elevated  by  the  works  of  Moiait 
Cimarosa  was  the  culminating  point  of  genuine 
Italian  opera.  His  invention  is  sim^e^  but 
always  natural ;  and  in  spite  of  his  Italian  lore 
for  melody  he  is  never  monotonous;  bat  both 
in  form  and  harmony  is  always  in  keeping  with 
the  situation.  In  tbis  respect  Italian  opera  has 
manifestly  retrograded  since  his  time.  A.  bust  of 
Cimarosa,  by  Canova,  was  placed  in  the  Pantbaos 
at  Home.  The  most  complete  list  of  his  wocfcs 
is  given  by  F^tis  in  his  and  edition.         [A.  M*] 

CINQUES.  The  name  given  by  change-riagen 
to  changes  on  eleven  bells,  probably  firam  the  fiici 
that  five  pairs  of  bells  change  places  in  onkr  of 
ringing  in  each  successive  change.     [C.A.W.T.] 
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CUNTL    See  Damosxau. 

GIPRANDI,  Ebools,  an  ezoeUeat  tenor,  who 
nag  in  London  from  1754  to  65.  He  wu  bom 
about  1738.  He  played  Danao  in  'Ipermeetra* 
by  HasBe  and  Lampugnani,  produced  at  the 
King's  Theatre  Nov.  9,  1754.  Jji  65  he  was  still 
anging  at  the  same  theatre,  and  appeared  as 
Antigone  in  'Eumene.'  Bumey  found  him  at 
Milan  in  1770,  as  fine  a  singer  as  before.  He 
was  living  in  1 790.  [J.  M.] 

CIPRIANI,  LoBXNZO,  a  capital  hvgo  singer 
at  the  Pantheon  in  London,  about  1 790.  He  per- 
formed in  the  same  company  with  Paochierotti, 
Msn^  and  Morelli  In  91  neplayed  Valerio  in 
*La  Locanda'  of  Paisiello.  There  is  a  capital 
aketeh-portrait  of  him  'in  the  character  of  Don 
Alfonso  Scoelio,  in  La  Bella  Pescatrioey  per- 
ftnaed  at  the  Eling's  Theatre,  Pantheon,  I)ec. 
^4>  1 791;  drawn  by  P.  Violet,  and  engraved  by 
CGuisan,  pnpil  to  F.  Bartolozzi,  RA.     [J.  M.J 

GIBGAJSSI£NN£«  LA,  op^-comique  in  3 
acti;  words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber;  pro- 
duced at  the  Opdra  Cknnique  Feb.  a,  1861,  and 
in  London.  [Q.] 

CIS,C£S.  The  German  terms  for  G|  and  Gb. 
None  of  the  books  explain  the  origin  of  this  form, 
which  runs  through  the  Grerman  scale — ^Dis,  Es, 
As»  etc,  except  B  and  H ;  and  in  the  double 
Hate  and  sharps,  Desee,  Gisis,  etc.  [G.] 

CITHER^    CiTHSBN,     CiTHORN,    Or    GiTTEBN 

(ft.  Cittre,  SUtre,  or  Courante ;  Ital.  Cetera ; 
6«r.  Cither,  Zither),  An  instrument  shaped  like 
a  Inte,  but  with  a  flat  back,  and  with  wire  strings, 
Svurally  adjusted  in  pairs  of  unisons,  and  played 
with  a  ^ecbimi  of  quill.  The  cither  during  the 
i6th  and  x  7th  oenturies  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
gnat  favour  on  the  Continent  and  in  England. 
1%e  English  dthems  had  usually  four  pairs  of 
win  strmgs,  but  according  to  Mr.  Engel  ('  Mu- 
sical Instruments,'  etc.,  1874)  it  was  not  limited 
to  this  number.  He  quotes  a  curious  title-page : 
*Kew  Citharen  Lessons  with  perfect  Tunings  of 
^  Mune  from  four  course  of  strings  to  four-teene 
^(|Qne,  &C.*  adorned  with  an  engraving  of  a 
Bijiiga  (two-necked)  cither,  the  counterpart  of  a 
^mto  or  two-necked  lute,  strung  with  seven 
pttin  of  strings  over  the  fingerboard,  and  seven 
"Bg^  strings  at  the  side.  Thedateofthisi8i6o9. 
John  PUjdTord  published  a  book  entitled  <  Mu- 
Bck*B  Delight^  containing  new  and  pleasant  lessons 
on  the  Cithern,  London,  1666.'  The  Cetera  or 
Italian  dther  was  used  by  improvisatori,  and  ex- 
tent specimens  are  often  tastefully  adorned  with 
<*iiBinent.  finally,  keyed  cithers  with  hammers 
1*^0  patented  by  English  and  G^ennan  makers. 
Tht  German  Streichzither,  as  the  name  indicates, 
^  played  with  a  bow.  This  was  horizontal, 
uke  the  Schlagzither  and  its  prototype  the 
Mwdhdt,  all  of  which  variants  will  be  more 
conveniently  described  under  the  accepted  modem 
appellation  of  Zither,  an  instrument  to  place 

r»  table,  well  known  in  South  Germany, 
diflereiioe  between  a  dther  and  a  lute  is 
that  the  cither  has  wire  strings  and  is  played 
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with  a  plectrum,  while  the  lute  has  catgut 
strings  to  be  touched  vrith  the  fingers.  The 
g^tiff  also  has  catgut  strings  and  has  a  flat  back, 
not  pear-shaped  like  the  lute,  and  has  incurva- 
tions at  the  odes,  evidence  of  its  derivation  from 
a  bow  instrument.  The  name  cither  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  tuOdpOf  which,  however,  was 
another  kind  of  stringed  instrument.  (See  Ltbb  ; 
also  Chitabbons,  Lute,  and  Zithsb.)    [A.  J.  H] 

CrrOLE.  This  word,  used  by  poets  in  the 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries,  has  been  derived 
firom  cistella  (Lat.)  a  small  box,  and  is  supposed 
to  mean  the  small  box-shaped  psaltery,  sometimes 
depicted  in  MSS.  of  the  perioa  in  representations 
of  musicians.  Dr.  Bimbault  (*The  Pianoforte,* 
i860,  p.  35)  has  collected  several  poetic  re- 
ferences to  the  dtole,  including  quotations  frt)m 
the  'Boman  de  la  Boee,'  Gavin  Douglas,  Gower, 
and  Chaucer  ('Knight's  Tale,'  'a  citole  in  hire 
right  hand  hadde  she').  According  to  the  same 
authority  (p.  22)  the  name  was  uMd  as  late  as 
1545.  [See  P8ALTEBT.3  A  modem  instance  of 
the  use  of  the  name  is  in  D.  G.  Bosetti's  *  Blessed 
Damozelle,' 

<  And  angels  meeting  us  shall  sing 

To  their  dthems  and  dtoles.'     [A.  J.  H.] 


CIVIL  SERVICE  MUSICAL  SOCIETY, 
instituted  in  1864  for  the  practice  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  among  the  dvil  servants  and 
excise  servants  of  the  crown.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  is  patron,  and  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
fomily  are  life  members.  Sir  W.  H.  Stephenson, 
of  the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue,  was  its  first 
president,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Clay  its  first  vice- 
president.  The  first  conductor  of  the  orchestra 
was  Mr.  Arthur  SulUvan,  and  the  first  conductor 
of  the  choir  Mr.  John  Foster;  but  upon  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Sullivan  Mr.  Foster  became 
sole  conductor.  The  sodety  meets  for  practice 
at  King's  College,  Strand,  where  it  has  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  library  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  Its  concerts,  of  which  upwards  of  fifty 
have  been  given,  take  place  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
admission  being  confined  to  members  and  their 
friends.  The  programmes  include  symphonies, 
overtures,  and  other  orchestral  works ;  the  spedal 
feature  in  the  vocal  music  is  the  singing  of  the 
male  voice  choir,  the  sodety's  original  plan  of 
practising  exduslvely  music  written  for  male 
vdoes  having  been  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  present 
officers  (1877)  are — President,  Lord  Hampton; 
Vice-president,  Sir  F.  J.  Halliday;  Conductor, 
Mr.  John  Foster ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  L.  Bobin- 
son;  and  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  S.  McCauL         [CM.] 

CLAGGET,  Chablxs,  a  violinist,  and  about 
1 766  leader  of  the  band  at  the  theatre  in  Smock 
Alley,  Dublin.  He  was  noted  for  his  skill  in 
accompanying  the  vdoe.  He  was  also  a  com- 
poser of  songs  (one  of  which,  'Tve  rifled  Flora's 
painted  bowers,'  gained  much  popularity),  and  of 
duets  for  violins,  violin  and  cdlo,  and  flutes. 
Coming  to  London  and  being  of  an  inventive 
turn  of  mind,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
I  improvement  of  various  musical  instruments.  In 
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Bee  1776  he  took  out  a  patent  for  'Improve- 
ments on  the  violin  and  other  instrmnents  played 
on  finger  boards/  which  he  aBserted  rendered  it 
'  ahnoat  impossible  to  stop  or  play  out  of  tune.* 
In  August,  1788,  he  took  out  another  patent  for 
'Methods  of  constructing  and  tuning  musical 
instruments  which  will  be  perfect  in  Sxeir  kind 
and  much  easier  to  be  performed  on  than  any 
hitherto  discovered.'  Among  these  were  the 
following : — 'A  new  instrument  called  the  Telio- 
chordon,  in  form  like  a  pianoforte,  but  capable 
of  being  put  much  better  in  tune,  for  the  grand 
pianoforte  or  harpsichord  divide  every  octave 
only  into  thirteen  parts  or  semitones,  whereas  on 
this  instrument  every  octave  can  be  divided  into 
thirty  .nine  parts  or  gradations  of  sound ;  for  any 
finger-key  will,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  performer, 

froiduoe  three  different  desrees  of  intonation.* 
[e  represented  that  by  this  mstrument  all  thirds 
and  fifths  could  be  highly  improved,  and  what  is 
called  the  '  woulfe  *  entirely  done  awi^  vdth. — 
A  method  of  uniting  two  trumpets  or  horns,  one 
in  D,  and  the  other  in  £!  flat,  so  that  the  mouth- 
piece might  be  applied  to  either  instantaneously, 
thereby  getting  the  advantage  of  a  complete 
chromatic  scale. — ^Tuning  forks  with  balls  or 
weights  for  the  more  easy  tuning  of  musical  in- 
struments.— A  new  instrument  composed  of  a 
proper  number  of  these  tuning  forks  or  of  single 
prongs  or  rods  of  metal  fixed  on  a  standing  board 
or  box  and  put  in  vibration  by  finger  keys.  Or 
a  celestina  stop  made  bv  an  endless  fillet  might 
be  applied,  producing  the  sounds  on  these  forks 
or  prongs  as  it  does  on  the  strings. — Tuning  keys 
of  a  form  which  rendered  them  steadier  and 
easier  to  use  than  others. — And  lastly,  a  better 
method  of  fitting  the  sounding  post  of  a  violin  to 
its  place,  da^^t  was  also  the  inventor  of  the 
'Aiuton,  or.  Ever-tuned  Organ,  an  instrument 
without  pipes,  strings,  glas^js,  or  bells,  which 
will  never  require  to  be  retuned  in  any  dimate.' 
Of  this  instrument  and  others  he  published  a 
descriptive  account  under  the  title  of  '  Musical 
Phenomena.'  He  kept  his  collection  of  instru- 
ments at  his  houAe  in  Greek  Street^  Soho,  which 
he  called  *  The  Musical  Museum.*  About  1 791 
he  exhibited  them  publicly  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Booms.  On  Oct.  31,  1793,  Glagget  gave 
what  he  termed  an  'Attic  Ck>noert,'  at  the  King*s 
Arms  Tavern,  Comhill,  several  of  the  pieces 
being  played  on  or  accompanied  by  the  various  in- 
struments invented  or  improved  by  him.  The 
performance  was  interspersed  with  '  A  Discourse 
on  Musick,'  the  object  of  which  was  professedly 
to  prove  the  absolute  necessity  of  refining  the 
hannony  of  keyed  instruments,  and  of  course  to 
insist  that  daggers  inventions  had  effected  that 
object.  In  the  course  of  this  address  a  letter 
from  Havdn  to  Clagget,  dated  1 792,  was  read,  in 
which  the  great  composer  expressed  his  full 
approbation  of  Clagget's  improvements  on  the 
pianoforte  and  harpsichord.  The  discourse  was 
published  with  the  word-book  of  the  conoerty  and 
to  it  was  prefixed  a  well-engraved  portrait  of 
Cla^^t,  who  is  described  beneath  it  as  *Har- 
monizer  of  Musical  Instruments,'  etc.,  etc.    He 
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is  represented  with  a  violin  bow  in  his  riglit 
hand,  and  in  the  left  a  tuning  fork  of  very  Isigo 
dimensions,  each  prong  of  which  is  bifuroUed,  so 
that  there  aro  throe  forks  in  one.        [W.  H.  H.] 

CL  APISSON,  Ajtpoine  Louib,  bom  at  Niqplei 
Sept.  15,  1808.  died  at  Paris  March  19,  1866^ 
was  a  good  violin-player  before  becoming  a  com- 
poser, and  published  a  great  many  ramaaoes  and 
songs,  which  exhibit  an  easy  vein  of  melody. 
His  operas  are  *La  figurante'  (5  acts,  1838); 
'La  Symphonie*  (1839) ;  'La  Perruche'  (1840); 
•FrteetMari*(i840;  '  Le  Code  noir*  (3  scti, 
184a);  'LesBexgers-Trumeau*  (1845);  'Gibb^ 
la  Comemuse'  (3  acts,  1846) ;  *  Jeanne  la  FoUe 
(5  acts,  1848);    'La  Statue  ^questre*  (1850); 
'Les  Myst^es  d'Udolphe'  (3  acts,  185a);  'Ia 
Promise    (3  acts,  1854);    'La  Fanchannefcte' 
(3  acts,  March  i,  1856);  'Le  Sylphe'  (a  sets, 
Nov.   1856);    'Maigot'  (3  acts,   1857);  *Lei 
trois  Kioolas*   (3  acts,  1858);    and  'Msdsms 
Gr^ire'    (3    acto,   1861).     These   plays  sn 
generally  poor,  and  many  of  them  wers  var 
suooessfiil.    In  fact,  'La  Promise*  and  *La F^* 
chonnette*  are  the  only  two  of  his  operas  whidi 
gained  public  favour.    There  is  however  mu^ 
good  music  in   'Gibby,*   <Le  Code  noir,'  and 
several  others.    His  style  is  somewhat  bombssds 
and  deficient  in  genuine  inspiration;   bat»  i& 
almost  every  one  of  his  operas  there  are  to  be 
found  graceful  and  fluent  tunes,  fine  hamxRiie^ 
pathetic  passages,  and  characteristic  eflfocis  <d 
orchestration. 

Glapisson  was  made  Chevalier  da  la  L^gitt 
d'Honneur  in  1847,  and  member  of  the  '  Institiit* 
in  1854.  He  collected  ancient  instruments  of 
music^  and  sold  his  collection  to  the  IVoidi 
government  in  1861 ;  it  is  now  indnded  in  the 
museum  of  the  Conservatoire.  Annibale  del 
Boesi's  splendid  spinet,  ornamented  with  preciooi 
stones  and  exhibited  at  the  South  Kensingtoii 
Museum,  was  bought  firom  Glapisson.        [G.  C] 

CLABI,  Giovanni  Carlo  Mabia,  was  bom  at 
Pisa  in  1669  where  he  became  Maestro  di  C$^ 
pella.  He  studied  musio  at  Bologna,  under  the 
well-known  Colcmna,  of  whom  he  has  always  bees 
considered  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  pa]tt]i 
For  the  theatre  of  the  last-named  town  heivroie 
an  opera  intituled  'II  Savio  delirante,*  which  had 
considerable  success.  But  his  renown  chidlj 
comes  from  a  collection  of  vocal  duets  and  trios 
written  with  a  basso  continue,  which  he  puhliihed 
in  1 7ao.  A  later  edition  of  these  is  extant,  pob- 
lished  by  Carli  of  Paris  in  1823,  and  ainnged 
with  a  modem  accompaniment  for  the  piano  by  a 
Polish  composer  named  Mirecki.  In  these  hii 
novel  treatment  of  fugue,  and  his  approach  to- 
wards the  modulation  of  later  times,  help  to 
mark  an  epoch  in  composition,  and  stamp  him  ai 
a  progressive  and  profoimd  musician. 

There  is  a  Stabat  Mater  bv  Clan  in  C  minor 
in  the  Boyal  Library  at  Copenhagen ;  and  Lsado- 
berg  of  Borne  had  the  following  works  of  his: 
a  Mass  for  5  voices,  strings  and  organ ;  a  Credo 
for  4  voices ;  Psalms  for  4  voices  in  a  dialogoed 
chonises;  a  De  Profundis  for  4  voioes  and  the 
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oigan;  »  Beqniem  for  xune  voiceB,  rtringB  and 
dgan;  a  Haas  di  Gappella  for  4  voices ;  some 
Ftalms  for  Complins  arranged  for  two  ohorases. 
Novello's  '  Fitaswilliam  music*,  contains  no  less 
than  33  compositiona  of  Clan's  from  Masses  and 
ike  Stabat  Mater,  which  for  science,  dignity, 
and  sweetness,  folly  bear  out  his  reputation. 

The  ezaot  date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  it 
wai  probably  about  1745.  [E.  H.  P.] 

CLARINEr  OB  CLARIONET  (Ft.  Clari- 
tutu,  Ger.  Klariiutte,  Ital.  ClarineUo).  An  in- 
rtrameut  of  4-toot  tone,  with  a  single  reed  and 
onooth  quality,  commonly  said  to  have  been  in- 
rented  about  the  year  1690,  by  Johann  Chris- 
topher Benner,  at  Nuremberg.  Mr.  W.  ChappeU 
is  however  of  opinion  that  he  can  trace  the  in- 
itnimeat  back  to  mediseval  times  as  the  shawm, 
Khalin,  or  sohalmuse  (Hist  of  Music,  i.  264). 

The  present  name,  in  both  forms,  is  evidently 
a  diminntiye  of  Clarino,  the  Italian  for  trumpet 
and  Clarion  the  English  equivalent^  to  which  its 
tone  has  some  similarity. 

Since  its  first  invention  it  has  been  successively 
hnproved  by  Stadler  of  Vienna^  Iwaa  Muller, 
Klos4  andoUiers.  The  last-named  musician  (i  843) 
oomplately  reorganised  the  fingering  of  the  in- 
strameat^  on  the  system  oommonly  called  after 
Boehm,  which  is  aJso  applied  to  the  flute,  oboe, 
and  busoon.  A  general  description  of  tiie  older 
and  more  usual  form  will  be  given.  It  may 
however  be  remarked  here,  that  Boehm  or  Klos6^ 
fingoing  is  hardly  so  well  adapted  to  this  as 
to  the  octave -scaled  instruments.  It  certainly 
ranovBB  some  difficulties,  but  at  the  expense  of 
greatly  increased  complication  of  mechanism,  and 
liability  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  clarinet  consists  essentially  of  a  mouth- 
Woe  fiunished  with  a  single  beating  reed,  a  cy- 
Urical  tube,  terminating  in  a  bell,  and  eighteen 
<¥Qning8  in  the  side,  half  closed  by  the  fingers,  and 
^  by  keys.  The  fundamental  scale  comprises 
nineteen  semitones,  from  E  in    ,■  p~ — 

the  bass  stave.  These  an  pro-  &  ^  f\^  ))^ 
daced  by  removal  of  the  eight  .  '  i7  ^^ 
ibgen  and  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  suoces- 
svely  from  nine  open  holes,  and  by  the  lifting 
of  nine  dosed  keys.  The  lowest  note  is  emitted 
through  tiie  bell;  the  treble  G  through  a  hole  at 
the  back  of  the  tube,  peculiar  to  this  instrument. 
Tliis  register*  is  tenned  Chalumeau,  and  is  of  a 
mmevhat  dififerant  quality  from  the  higher  notes. 
The  latter  are  obtained  by  a  oontrivanoe  which 
{onns  the  chief  initial  difficulty  in  learning  the 
htttmnieot,  but  has  the  advantage  of  giving  it 
a  very  extended  oomnass.  The  lever  of  the  Bb 
key  named  above  enas  dose  to  the  hack,  thumb- 
hde,  and  answers  a  double  purpose.  In  conjunc- 
tioQ  with  the  A4]  key  it  produces  its  own  open 
i»te,  but  when  raised  by  the  point  of  the  left 
thumb,  while  the  ball  of  the  same  closes  the 
hack  hole,  it  serves  to  determine  a  node  within 
the  tube,  and  raises  the  pitch  by  an  interval  of 
a  twelfth.  If  all  the  side  holes  be  now  closed  by 
the  fingers,  the  note  issuing  by  the  bell  is  Bl], 

fear  roRfsten,  tnating  Chalo* 
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in  the  treble  stave,  and  by  successive  removal  of 
fingers  or  opening  of  keys  fifteen  more  semitones 


iMtta 


are  obtained,  reaching  to 


I 


^ 


the  thumb 


being  constantiy  kept  at  its  double  duty  of 
closing  the  G  hole  and  opening  the  Bb  key. 
With  the  high  C#,  what  may  be  termed  tiie 
natural  scale  of  the  instrument  ends,  although 
a  whole  octave  niore  of  notes  may  be  got  by 
cross-fingerings,  depending  considerably  on  the 
individiud  sk3l  of  the  player.  It  is  usually  under- 
stood that  the  extreme  note  obtainable  is  0J| 
or  Cf  in  altissimo,  an  8vo  above  that  just  given. 
But  it  is  most  undesirable  to  write  for  the  instru- 
ment above  the  intermediate  ^  ^^^ 
G,  and  in  piano  passages  above  n^  ^ 
C.  We  thus  have  in  all  three  -*' 
octaves  and  a  sixth,  of  which 


$ 


the  lower  three  octaves  are  perfectiy  available 
for  legitimate  use,  and  which  it  will  be  presentiy 
shown  are  considerably  extended  by  the  employ- 
ment of  several  instruments  in  different  keys. 

The  mouthpiece  is  a  conical  stopper,  fiiattened 
on  one  side  to  form  the  table  for  the  reed,  and 
thinned  to  a  chisel  edge  on  the  other  for  oon- 
venienoe  to  the  lips.  The  cylhidrical  bore  passes 
about  two-thirds  up  the  inside,  and  there  termi- 
nates in  a  hemispnerical  end.  From  this  bore 
a  lateral  orifice  is  cut  into  the  table,  about  an 
inch  long  and  half  as  wide,  which  is  closed  in 
playing  by  the  thin  end  of  the  reed.  The  table 
on  which  the  reed  lies,  instead  of  being  flat,  is 
purposely  curved  backwards  towards  the  point, 
so  as  to  leave  a  gap  or  slit  about  the  thickness 
of  a  sixpence  between  the  end  of  the  mouthpiece 
and  the  point  of  the  reed.  It  is  on  the  vibration 
of  the  reed  against  this  curved  table  that  the 
sound  of  the  instrument  depends.  The  curve  of 
the  table  is  of  considerable  importance.  [See 
Mouthpiece.]  The  reed  itself  is  a  thin  flat  slip 
cut  from  a  kind  of  tall  grass  {arundo  sativa), 
oommonly,  though  incorrectly,  termed  'cane.' 
[See  Beed.]  It  is  flattened  on  one  side,  and 
thinned  on  the  other  to  a  feather-edge.  The 
older  players  secured  this  to  the  table  of  the 
mouthpiece  by  a  waxed  cord,  but  a  double 
metallic  band  with  two  small  screws,  termed  a 
ligature,  is  now  employed.  The  reed  was  origin- 
ally turned  upwards,  so  as  to  rest  against  the 
upper  lip ;  but  this  necessitated  the  holding  of 
the  instrument  at  a  large  ungraceful  angle  from 
the  body,  and  caused  it  to  bei^  against  a  weaker 
mass  of  muscles  than  is  the  case  when  it  is 
directed  downwards.  In  England,  France, 
and  Belgium  it  is  always  held  in  the  latter 
position. 

The  compass  given  above  is  that  of  an  in- 
strument in  C,  which  sounds  corresponding  notes 
to  the  violin,  descending  three  semitones  below 
'fiddle  G.'  But  the  C  clarinet  is  not  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  orchestra  or  military  Ixuids. 
The  latter  employ  an  instrument  in  Bb,  sounding 
two  semitones  below  its  written  position,  and 
oonsequentiy  standing  in  the  key  of  two  flats. 
For  the  acuter  notes  they  use  a  smaller  clarinet 
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in  Eby  which  soondB  a  minor  third  above  its 
written  scale,  and  stands  in  three  flats.  In  the 
orchestra  an  instrument  in  A,  sounding  a  minor 
third  below  the  corresponding  note  of  a  G  instru- 
ment,  is  much  used,  and  stands  in  three  sharps. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  Bb  and  A  darinets  re- 


speotivelj  lower  the  range  of  the   <g   j      i- 
lowest  note  to  Dt]  and  Cf,  thus  aug-  ^z 


menting  the  whole  compass  of  the  instrument. 
They  idso  have  the  advantage  of  lessening  the 
number  of  flats  and  sharps  in  the  signature. 
Although  the  clarinet  has  been  much  improved 
it  still  presents  great  difficulties  in  extreme  keyB, 
and  these  are  to  some  extent  avoided  by  the  Bb 
instruments  lessening  the  flats  by  two  in  flat 
keys,  and  the  A  instrument  the  sharps  by  three 
in  sharp  signatures.  A  melody  in  C  would  thus 
have  to  be  played  in  6  by  the  F,  in  A  by  the  Eb, 
in  D  by  the  Bb,  and  in  Eb  by  the  A  clarinets. 
The  following  table  shows  how  the  notes  will  be 
written  for  each  instrument^  so  as  to  sound  like 
those  of  the  C  darinet : — 


I.  C  clarinet 


a.  Bb    „ 


P 


:^: 


m 


g^=F3=i? 


f£ 


3.  A 


4.  Eb 


6.  F 


ff 


tt 


ft 


$ 


Ji  ,,    r^   J   aP  if" 


i 


§A 


&^ 


22: 


^ 


E 


m 


? 


^ 


6.  For  Gomo  di  bassetto  in  F  : 


i 


s 


g^p^ 


£ 


I 


7.  The  Italians — as  Cavallini  and  Canongia — 

sometimes  write  for  tho  Bb  clarinet  in  the  tenor 

IJ!  ^ 

clef;  in!      r     "  sounding  gj     p     '  as  if  written 

\_  in  the  ordinary  way  (No.  2  above). 

*     f       The  two  intrinsic  flats  of  the  instru- 
ment  have  of  course  to  be  supplied 
by  the  player. 

Besides  the  four  instruments  already  named 
others  are  occasionally  used.  A  small  clarinet 
in  F,  above  the  G  instrument^  has  been  merci- 
fully given  up,  except  in  an  occasional  piece 
of  Gennan  dance  music.  The  D,  between  these 
two,  is  also  considered  by  some  composers  to 
blend  better  with  the  violins  than  the  graver- 
pitched  clarinets.  The  Db  is  convenient  for 
taking  the  part  of  the  military  flute,  which  stands 
in  that  key.  A  clarinet  in  H  would  puzzle  most 
English  players,  although  it  appears  in  Mozart's 
•core  of  'Idomeneo* — being  the  Grerman  for  Bj]. 
Below  the  A  clarinet  we  also  have  several  others. 
One  in  Ab  is  useful  in  military  music    In  F 


we  have  tiie  tenor  darinet^  and  the  como  di 
bassetto  or  bassethom,  perhaps  the  most  beantifol 
of  the  whole  family.  The  traior  in  Eb  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  this  as  the  Bb  does  to  the 
G,  and  is  consequently  used  in  militaiy  bands. 
[GoBKO  DI  Bassetto.]  Proceeding  still  lower  in 
the  scale  we  arrive  at  the  bass  darinets.  Hie 
commonest  of  these  is  in  Bb,  the  octave  of  the 
ordinary  instrument,  but  the  writer  has  a  C 
basso  of  Italian  make,  and  Wagner  has  wrttten 
for  an  A  basso.  Hiey  are  none  of  them  very 
satiB&ctory  instruments ;  the  characteristic  tone 
of  the  clarinet  seaming  to  end  with  the  como  di 
bassetto.    [See  Bass  Glabimr.] 

Hehnholtz  has  analysed  the  tone  and  musical 
character  of  the  clarinet  among  the  other  wind-in- 
strumentS)  and  shows  that  the  sounds  proper  to  the 
reed  itself  are  hardly  ever  employed,  being  very 
sharp  and  of  harsh  quality  ;  those  actually  pro- 
duced beinff  lower  in  pitch,  dependent  on  the 
length  of  lAe  column  of  air,  and  carrespondii^ 
to  the  sounds  proper  to  a  stopped  organ-pipe. 
With  a  cylindrical  tube  these  are  tiie  th&d,  fifth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  partial  sounds  of  the  funda- 
mental tone.  The  upper  register  rising  a  twdfth 
from  the  lower  or  cnalumeau,  seems  to  cany 
out  the  same  law  in  another  fbrm.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  conical  tubes  of  the  oboe  and  bassoon 
correspond  to  open  pipes  of  the  same  length,  in 
which  the  octave,  the  twelfth,  and  the  double 
octave  form  the  Gnt  three  terms  of  the  seriea 
See  his  paper  in  the  'Journal  fclr  reine  and 
angewandte  Mathematik,'  vd.  IviL 

The  lowest  note  of  the  register  is  deariy  an 
arbitrary  matter.  It  has  probably  been  dic- 
tated by  the  &ct  that  nine  of  the  ten  available 
digits  are  fully  occupied.  But  M.  Sax,  whose  im- 
provements in  wind-instruments  have  surpassed 
those  which  explidtly  bear  his  name^  has  ex- 
tended the  scale  another  semitone  by  adding  a 
second  key  for  the  right  little  finger.  Even  the 
octave  G  can  be  toudied  by  employing  the  rig^t 
thumb,  which  at  present  merely  supports  the 
instrument.  It  is  always  so  employeid  in  the 
bassethom,  and  a  Bb  instrument  thus  ex- 
tended must  have  been  known  to  Mozart^ 
who  writes  the  beautiful  obbligato  to  'Parte,* 
in  his  '  Glemenza  di  Tito,*  down  to  baas  Bb,  a 
major  third  bdow  the  instrument  as  now  made. 

To  whatever  period  we  may  ascribe  the  in- 
vention of  the  darinet,  it  is  certain  that  it  does 
not  figure  in  the  scores  of  the  eariier  composers. 
Bach  and  Handel  never  use  it.  An  instrument 
entitled  Ghalumeau  appears  in  the  writings  of 
Gluck,  to  which  Berlioz  appends  the  note  that  it 
is  now  unknown  and  obsolete.  This  may  have 
been  a  clarinet  in  some  form.  Haydn  uses  it 
very  sparingly.  Most  of  his  symphonies  are 
without  the  part,  and  the  same  remark  i^iplies  to 
his  church  music.  There  is,  however,  a  fine  trio 
for  two  clarinets  and  bassoon  in  the  '  Et  Incar- 
natus  *  of  the  First  Mass,  and  there  are  one  or 
two  prominent  passages  in  the  '  Greation,*  espe- 
cially obbligatos  to  the  air  'With  verdure  dad,* 
and  'On  mighty  pens,*  and  a  quartet  of  reeds 
accompanying  the  trio    'On  Thee  each  living 
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•mil  awaits.'    Bat  it  is  with  MooEart  that  the 
instnuneat  fixst  beoomes  a  leading  arohestral 
Toioe.    'Ah,  if  we  had  bat  clarinets  too  1 '  says 
he :  'yon  cannot  imagine  the  splendid  effect  of 
a  symphoi^  with  flutes,  oboes,  and  darinets.' 
(Letter  iiq.)    Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful, 
or  more  admirably  adapted  to  its  tone  than  the 
psrtB  provided  for  it  in  his  Tooal  and  instru- 
mental worka.  The  symphony  in  Eb  is  sometimes 
Gslled  the  Clarinet  Symphony  from  this  reason, 
the  oboes   being  omitted   as   if  to  ensure  its 
prominenoe.     There  is  a  concerto  for  clarinet 
with  full   orchestra   (Kochel,  No.  622)  which 
is  in  his  best  style.     For  the  tenor  clarinet  or 
bssBet-hom,  the  opera  of  'Clemenza  di  Uto' 
is  freely  scored,  and  an  elaborate  obblisato  is 
allotted  to  it  in  the  song  '  Nou  piti  di  fieri.     His 
'Beqoiem'  contains  two  comi  di  bassetto,  to  the 
exdosion  of  all  other  reed-instruments,  except 
bssBooDs.    His  chamber  and  concerted  music  is 
more  full  for  clarinets  than  that  of  any  other 
writer,  except  perhi^  Weber.    It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  many  of  his  great  works,  especially 
the  '  Jupiter*  Symphony,  should  be  without  parts 
for  the  instrument)  notwithstanding  his  obvioua 
knowledge  of  its  value  and  beauty.    The  ordinary 
expUmation  is  probably  the  true  one ;  namely, 
that  being  attached  to  a  small  court,  he  seldom 
had  at  his  disposal  a  full  band  of  instrumentalists. 
Beethoven,  on  the  other  hand,  hardly  writes  a 
■ingle  work  without  darinets.    Indeed  there  is  a 
di^nct  devdopment  of  this  part  to  be  observed 
m  the  coarse  of  his  symphonies.    The  trio  of  the 
Fint  contains  a  passage  of  importanoe,  but  of  such 
■mplidty  that  it    might    be    allotted    to   the 
trumpet.    The  Larghetto  (in  A)  of  his  Second 
Symphony  is  fuU  of  mdodious  and  easy  passages 
for  two  darinets.    It  is  not  until  we  reach  the 
'Pastoral'  Symphony  that  difficulties  occur ;  the 
pssBage  near  &.e  close  of  the  first  movement 
being  aiogularly  trying  to  the  player : — 
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ings  lie  in  the  upper  part  of  its  scale,  and^  exoept 
an  occasional  Int  of  pure  aocompaniment»  there 
is  nothing  out  of  the  compass  of  the  violin. 

Mendelssohn,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
revd  in  the  chalumeau  notes.  He  leads  off  the 
Scotch  Symphony,  the  introductory  notes  of 
'  Elijah,'  and  the  grand  chorda  of  his  overture 
to  'Buy  Bias'  with  these,  and  appears  fiiUv 
aware  of  the  singular  power  and  resonance  which 
enables  them  to  balance  even  the  trombones. 
Throughout  his  works  the  parts  for  dazinet  are 
fascinating,  and  generally  not  difficult.  The 
lovdy  second  subject  in  the  overture  to  the 
'Hebrides'  (after  tiie  reprise)— 


^he  imitative  passage  for  two  darinets,  which 
recurs  several  times  in  the  Overture  to  'Mdu- 


sina' — 


P 


tt 


^^wrmi 


fi^iirr^'rriiii"^^rfi 

«>  etc. 


and  the  rolling  wavelike  passages  in  his  '  Meeres- 
stille,*  deserve  spedal  mention.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  occasional  phrases  of  great  complexity 
in  his  works.  The  scherzo  of  the  Scotdi 
Symphony,  the  saltarello  of  the  Italian,  are 
cases  in  point ;  but  even  these  are  exceeded  by  a 
few  notes  in  the  scherzo  of  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  which  are  all  but  implayable. 


Bat  the  Eighth  Symphony  contains  a  passage  in 
the  Trio,  combined  with  the  horns,  which  few 
performers  can  execute  with  absolute  correctness. 


I'j    |if|rrfjrm#^ 


-=tttr!^\rii"\-\'^^'n 


^m-^fH 


^ 


^Mf 


tpp: 


etc. 


Beethoven  does  not  seem  to  have  appredated  the 
Wer  register  of  this  instrument.    All  his  writ- 


Weber  appears  to  have  had  a  peculiar  love 
for  the  clarinet.  Not  only  has  he  written  several 
great  works  especially  for  it,  but  his  orches- 
tral compositions  abound  in  figures  of  extreme 
beauty  and  novdty.  The  wdrd  efiect  of  the 
low  notes  in  the  overture  to  '  Der  Freischtttz,' 
followed  by  the  pasdonate  redtative  which  comes 
later  in  the  same  work— both  of  which  recur  in 
the  opera  itself— will  suggest  themsdves  to  all ; 
as  will  the  cantabile  phrase  in  the  overture  to 
<  Oberon,'  the  doubling  of  the  low  notes  with  the 
violoncellos,  and  the  difficult  arpeggios  for  flutes 
and  clarinets  commonly  known  as  the  '  drops  of 
water.'  His  Mass  in  G  is  marked  throughout  by 
a  very  unusual  employment  of  the  darinets  on 
their  lower  notes,  forming  minor  chords  with  the 
bassoons.  This  work  is  also  singular  in  being 
written  for  Bb  darinets,  although  in  a  sharp  key. 
The  'Credo,'  however,  has  a  characteristic 
melody  in  a  congenial  key,  where  a  bold  leap  of 
two  octaves  exhibits  to  advantage  the  large  com- 
pass at  the  composer's  disposal. 

Meyerbeer  and  Spohr  both  employ  the  darinets 
extendvdy.  The  former,  however,  owing  to  his 
friendship  with  Sax,  was  led  to  substitute  the 
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baaa  darinete  in  some  places.  [Ba88  Glasikst.] 
Spohr  has  written  two  concertos  for  the  instm- 
menty  both — especially  the  second— of  extreme 
difficulty.  But  he  has  utilised  its  great  powors 
in  concerted  music,  and  as  an  obbll^to  accom- 
paniment to  the  voice,  both  in  his  operatic  works 
and  his  oratorios,  and  in  the  six  songs  of  which 
tiie  '  Bird  and  the  Maiden*  is  the  best  known. 

An  account  of  this  instrument  would  be  in* 
complete  without  mention  of  Rossini's  writings. 
In  the  'Stabat  Mater'  he  has  given  it  some 
exquisite  and  appropriate  passages,  but  in  other 
works  the  difficiuties  assigned  to  it  are  all  but 
insuperable.  The  overtures  to  '  Semiramide,' 
'  Otello/  and  *Gazza  Ladra,'  are  all  exceedingly 
open  to  this  objection,  and  eidiibit  the  carelessness 
of  scoring  which  mars  his  incomparable  gifts  of 
melody. 

No  instrument  has  a  greater  scope  in  the  fbnn 
of  solo  or  concerted  music  specially  written  for  it. 
Much  of  this  is  not  so  well  known  in  this  country 
as  it  ought  to  be.  The  writer  has  therefore  com- 
piled, with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Leonard  Bed- 
dome,  whose  collection  of  clarinet  music  is  all  but 
complete,  a  list  of  the  principal  compositions  by 
great  writers,  in  which  it  takes  a  prominent  part. 
This  is  appended  to  the  present  notice. 

A  few  words  are  required  in  concluding,  as  to 
the  weak  points  of  the  instrument.  It  is  singu- 
larly susceptible  to  atmospheric  changes,  and 
rises  in  pitch  vezy  considerably,  indeed  more 
than  any  other  instrument,  with  warmth.  It  is 
therefore  essential,  after  playing  some  time,  to 
flatten  the  instrument ;  a  caution  often  n^lected. 
On  the  other  hand  it  does  not  bear  large  alter- 
ations of  pitch  without  becoming  out  of  tune. 
In  this  respect  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
orchestral  instruments,  and  for  this  reason  it 
ought  undoubtedly  to  exercise  the  privilege  now 
granted  by  ancient  usage  to  the  oboe;  that» 
namely,  of  giving  the  pitdi  to  the  band.  In  the 
band  of  the  Costal  Palace,  and  some  others, 
this  is  now  done ;  it  deserves  general  imitation. 
Moreover,  the  use  of  three,  or  at  least  two 
different -pitched  instruments  in  the  orchestra, 
is  a  source  of  discord,  which  it  requires  large 
experience  to  counteract.  Many  performers  meet 
the  difficulty  to  some  extent  by  dispensing  with 
the  G  darinety  the  weakest  of  the  three.  Com- 
posers would  do  well  to  write  as  little  for  it  as 
may  be  practicable.  Mendelssohn,  in  his  Sym- 
phonies, prefers  to  write  for  the  A  darinet  in  three 
flats  rather  than  for  the  G  in  its  natural  key, 
thus  gaining  a  lower  compass  and  more  fulness 
of  tone.  Lastly,  the  whole  beauty  of  the  instru- 
ment depends  on  the  management  of  the  reed. 
A  player,  however  able,  is  very  much  at  the 
mercy  of  this  part  of  the  mechanism.  A  bad 
reed  not  only  takes  all  quality  away,  but  ex- 
poses its  possessor  to  the  utterance  of  the  horrible 
shriek  termed  couac  (i.e.  'quack')  by  the  French, 
and  'a  goose'  in  the  vernacular,  lliere  is  no  in- 
strument in  which  failure  of  lip  or  deranged  keys 
produce  so  unmusical  a  result^  or  one  so  impos- 
sible to  conceal ;  and  proportioDate  care  should 
be  exercised  in  its  prevention. 
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Litt  of  (he  principal  solo  and  eoncerUd  muU 
for  the  elarinet;  original  worht,  not  axroMgt' 
menU. 

Mozart. — ^Trio  for  darinet,  viola,  and  pisno^ 
op.  14  ;  Two  Serenades  for  two  oboes,  two  cbii- 
nets»  two  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  op.  24  and 
27  ;  Quintet  for  oboe,  darinet»  horn,  baooon, 
and  piano,  op.  39  ;  Goncerto  ifor  clarinet  and 
orchestra,  op.  107  ;  Quintet  for  clarinet  and 
strings,  op.  loi ;  Grand  Serenade  for  two  oboe% 
two  clarinets,  two  bassethoms,  two  PVench  hanui 
two  bassoons  and  double  bassoon. 

Bebthovbn. — ^Three  duets  for  darinet  and 
bassoon;  Trio  for  clarinet,  violoncello,  and  piano^ 
op.  X I ;  Quintet  for  oboe,  darinet*  horn,  bas- 
soon, and  piano,  op.  16;  Grand  Septet  fat 
violin,  viola,  cello,  contra-basso,  darinet*  hon, 
and  bassoon,  op.  20 ;  the  same  arranged  by 
composer  as  trio  for  darinet,  cello,  and  piano; 
Sestet  for  two  darinets,  two  horns,  and  two 
bassoons,  op.  71 ;  Ottet  for  two  oboes,  two  dari' 
nets,  two  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  op.  103: 
Bondino  for  two  oboes,  two  clarinets^  two  horn, 
and  two  bassoons. 

Wkbbb. — Goncertino,  op.  26 ;  Air  and  Variar 
tion,  op.  33;  Quintet  for  clarinet  and  string 
quartet*  op.  34  ;  Goncertante  duet,  clarinet  ana 
piano,  op.  48  ;  Goncerto  i,  with  orchestaa*  op.  73; 
Goncerto  2,  with  orchestra*  op.  74- 

Spohb.—  Goncerto  i,  for  clarinet  and  ordiestr^ 
op.  26 ;  Goncerto  2,  for  clarinet  and  orchestn^ 
op*  57 ;  Nonet  for  strings,  flute,  oboe,  darinet* 
horn,  and  bassoon,  op.  31 ;  Ottet  for  riolis* 
two  violas,  cello,  baisso,  darinet*  and  two  hon^i 
op.  32;  Quintet  for  flute,  clarinet,  honi,  bai- 
soon,  and  piano,  op.  52  ;  Septet  for  piano^  violin, 
cello,  and  same  wind,  op.  147 ;  Six  songs^  with 
clarinet  obbligato,  op.  103. 

SoHUMANK. — Fantasiesttlcke  for  darinet  and 
piano,  op.  73;  Mahrchenerzahlungen,  for  darinet* 
viola,  and  piano,  op.  132. 

Onblow. — Septet  for  flute,  oboe,  darinet,  bom, 
bassoon,  double  bass,  and  piano,  op.  79 ;  Nooc^ 
for  strings,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  and  baaiooi^ 
op.  77  ;  Sestet  for  piano,  flute,  darinet^  boni, 
bassoon,  and  double  bass,  op.  30. 

Kalliwoda. — Variations  with  ordieBtra*  <ip> 
128. 

A.  BoHBEBO. — Quintet  for  clarinet  and  strings 
op.  57. 

Hummel. — Military  Septet*  op.  114. 

G.  Kbbutzbb. — ^Trio  for  piano,  darinet,  and 
bassoon,  op.  43 ;  Septet,  for  violin,  viola*  oell^ 
contra-basso,  darinet,  hom,  and  bassoon,  op.  61. 

S.  Neukomm.  ^Quintet  for  clarinet  and  striags, 
op.  8. 

A.  Reioha.— Quintet  for  darinet  and  string! ; 
Twenty-four  quintets  for  flute,  oboe,  darinet, 
horn  and  bassoon,  ops.  88-91,  99,  100. 

£.  Paueb. — Quintet  for  piano*  oboe*  daiiM 
horn,  and  bassoon,  op.  44. 

REissiasB. — Goncertos*  ops.  63a,  14&*  iSo. 

*^  [W.H.a] 

GLARmO.   The  Italian  name  for  the  TBCih 
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CLARE. 

GLABK,  Jkbemtah,  was  a  bhoriBter  in  the 
Chftpel  Boyal  under  Dr.  Blow.  After  leaving 
the  choir  he  became,  for  a  short  time,  oiganist  of 
Winchetter  College.  In  1693  his  master.  Dr. 
Blow,  resigned  in  his  favour  l£e  appointments  of 
afaDoner  and  master  of  the  children  of  St.  Paul's 
Gikthedral.  About  1695  he  was  appointed  or- 
gmist  and  one  of  the  vican  choral  of  St.  Paul's. 
On  July  7,  1700,  Clark,  and  his  fellow-pupil, 
liniliam  Qeoft,  were  sworn  in  as  gentlemen  ex- 
tnordinaiy  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  with  the  joint 
lereraian  of  an  oiganist's  place,  whenever  one 
ihoold  fiJl  vacant,  a  contingency  which  happened 
on  May  15,  1704,  by  the  death  of  Francis  Pig- 
gott,  on  which  Clark  and  Croft  were  on  May  25 
iwom  in  as  joint  organists.  Clark,  having  the 
misfortune  to  become  enamoured  of  a  lady  whose 
podtion  in  life  rendered  his  union  with  her  hope- 
less, &I1  into  a  state  of  despondency,  under  the 
influence  of  which  he  shot  himself.  The  precise 
date  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained,  but 
it  was,  doubtless,  shortly  before  Nov.  5,  1707, 
when  Croft  was  sworn  into  the  full  place  of  or- 
ganist of  the  Chapel  Royal.  Clark  composed 
several  anthems,  cluefly  of  a  pathetic  kind,  but 
act  deficient  either  in  force  or  dignity.  He  was 
the  original  composer  of  Dryden's  fiunous  ode, 
'Alexander's  Feast,'  which  was  performed  at 
StatiooerB'  Hall  on  the  occasion  for  which  it  was 
written,  the  feast  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  Nov.  32, 
1697,  and  at  two  or  three  concerts  shortly  affcer^ 
vvds ;  but  the  music  was  not  printed,  and  seems 
BOW  irretrievably  lost.  In  the  same  year  Clark 
(in  conjunction  with  Daniel  Puroell  and  Richard 
I^reridge)  composed  the  music  for  the  opera 
"Hie  Idand  Princess,'  and  (jointly  with  Daniel 
Pnrodl)  for  the  opera  '  The  World  in  the  Moon.' 
He  also  furnished  music  for  *The  Fond  Hus- 
band'(1676),  Sedley's  'Antony and  Cleopatra* 
(1677),  'Titus  Andionicus*  (1687),  and  'A  Wife 
ftr  any  Ifan,'  besides  composing  an  ode  in  praise  of 
tbe  Idand  of  Barbados,  a  cantata  called  'The 
Ammption,'  some  lessons  for  the  harpsichord, 
and  numerous  songs  published  in  the  collections 
«f  the  day.  [W.H.H.] 

CLARK,  RiOHASD,  was  bom  at  Datchet, 
Bucks,  April  5,  1 780.  At  an  early  age  he  became 
a  chorister  at  St.  Greorge's  Chapel,  Windsor,  un- 
der Br.  Aylward,  and  of  Eton  College  under 
Stephen  Heather.  In  1802  he  suoo(^ed  his 
^Bd&ther,  John  Sale,  the  elder,  as  lay  clerk  at 
St  George's  and  Eton  College;  these  appoint- 
natts  he  held  untQ  181 1.  In  1805  he  officiated 
•I  deputy  in  the  metropolitan  choirs,  and  in  the 
*Hn0  year  was  i^pointed  secretary  to  the  Glee 
Clab.^  He  subsequently  obtained  the  places  of 
^J  vicar  of  Westminster  Abb^,  and  vicar- 
wal  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  1820  succeeded 
Joseph  Corfe  as  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
^ayil  In  1814  Clark  published  a  volume  of 
the  poeby  of  the  most  favourite  glees,  madrigals, 
vmadB,  uid  cateheei,  with  a  prefiu»  containing  an 
*cooQnt  of  the  song  'Grod  save  the  King,'  the 
jnnposition  of  which  he  there  attributed  to  Henry 
pBVBy*  A  second  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
^  1824,  but  the  subject  of  the  popular  tune  was 
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omitted,  dark  having  in  1822  published  a  sepa- 
rate volume  assigning  its  composition  to  Dr. 
John  Bull.  [See  God  save  thb  Kiho.]  Clark 
distinguished  himself  by  his  assiduity  in  en- 
deavouring  to  procure  for  the  various  cathedral 
and  collegiate  choirs  a  restitution  of  their  statutory 
rights  and  privileges.  He  was  the  composer  of 
a  few  anthems,  chants,  and  glees,  and  the  author 
of  several  pamphlets  on  'Handel  and  the  Har- 
monious Blackmnith,  etc.';  Handel's  'Messiah' ; 
the  derivation  of  the  word  'Madrigale,*  Musical 
pitch,  etc.    He  died  Oct.  5,  1856.      [W.  H.  H.] 

CLARKE,  JoHK,  Mus.  Doc.,  afterwards  known 
as  Clabkji-Whitfeld,  was  bom  at  Gloucester 
Dec.  13, 1770,  and  received  his  musical  education 
at  Oxford  under  Dr.  Philip  Hayes.  In  1789  he 
was  appointed  organist  of  the  parish  church  of 
Ludlow ;  in  1793  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  at  O^ord ;  in  1795  1^  was  appointed 
organist  of  Armagh  Cathedral,  which  he  quitted 
in  the  same  year  for  the  places  of  organist  and 
master  of  the  choristers  of  St.  Patridc's  Cathe- 
dral and  Christ  Church,  Dublin.  In  1798  the 
Irish  rebellion  led  him  to  resign  his  appointments 
and  return  to  England,  where  he  soon  afterwards 
became  oreanist  and  master  of  the  choristers  of 
Trinity  and  St.  John's  Colleges,  Cambridge.  In 
the  foUowing  year  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  at  Cambridge,  and  in  18 10  was  ridmitted 
ad  eundem  at  Oxford.  He  assumed  the  name  of 
Whitfeld,  in  addition  to  his  paternal  name  of 
Clarke,  on  the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
Henry  Fotherley  Whitfeld.  In  1820  he  resigned 
his  appointments  at  Cambridge  for  those  of  or- 
gamst  and  master  of  the  ohoristers  of  Hereford 
Cathedral,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hague,  in 
182 1,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  In  1833,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  attack  of  paralysis,  he  resigned  his 
appointments  at  Hereford.  He  died  at  Holmer, 
near  Hereford,  Feb.  22,  1836,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cloisters  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  where  a 
moral  tablet  is  erected  to  his  memory.  Dr. 
Clarke -Whitfeld's  compositions  consist  of  Catho- 
dral  Services  and  Anthems  (published  in  four 
vols,  in  1805 and  subsequently),  'The Crucifixion 
and  the  Resurrection,'  an  oratorio,  and  numerous 
glees,  songs,  etc.  He  edited  a  collection  contain- 
ing thirty  anthems  firom  the  works  of  various 
composers.  Amongst  the  many  works  arranged 
by  him  for  voices  and  pianoforte  his  edition  of 
several  of  Handel's  oratorios  and  other  pieces 
must  not  be  forgotten,  as  being  the  first  of  that 
author's  works  so  treated.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CLASSICAL  is  a  term  which  in  music  has 
much  the  same  signification  as  it  has  in  liter- 
ature. It  is  used  of  works  which  have  held 
their  place  in  general  estimation  for  a  consider- 
able tmie,  and  of  new  works  which  are  gener- 
ally considered  to  be  of  the  same  type  and  style. 
Hence  the  name  has  come  to  be  especially  ap- 
plied to  works  in  the  forms  which  were  adopted 
by  the  great  masters  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  as  instrumental  works  in  the  soi^ita 
form,  and  operas  constructed  after  the  received 
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traditioiui ;  and  in  this  sense  the  term  waa  used 
as  the  opposite  of  '  romantic/  in  the  controversy 
between  the  musicians  who  wished  to  retain 
absolutely  the  old  foims»  and  those,  like  Schu- 
mann, who  wished  music  to  be  developed  in  forms 
which  should  be  more  the  free  inspiration  of  the 
composer,  and  less  restricted  in  their  systematic 
development.    [See  Romantio.]       [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CLASSICAL  HARMONISTS.  See  Choral 
Habmonists. 

CLAUDINE  VON  VILLABELLA.  Drama 
by  Goethe,  music  by  Schubert ;  composed  in 
1S15  but  not  performed.  The  first  Act  alone 
survives,  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna ;  the  other 
Acts  were  burnt  by  accident,  with  those  of  the 
*Teufel8  Lustschloss.'  It  is  dated  at  beginning 
and  end  July  26  and  Aug.  5.  On  Nov.  18 
Schubert  was  at  work  on  another  opera.         C^*] 

CLAUSSy  WiLHSLiciNX,  one  of  the  eminent 
pianists  of  our  time,  daughter  of  a  merchant, 
bom  at  Prague  Dec.  13,  1834.  She  received  her 
musical  education  at  the  Proksch  Institute  at 
Prague,  and  in  1849  made  her  first  concert  tour, 
exciting  great  attention  both  at  Dresden  and 
Leipsic  (1850).  Nevertheless,  she  lived  almost 
unnoticed  in  Paris  for  nearly  a  year,  although 
Berlioz  interested  himself  much  in  her  &vour. 
She  announced  a  concert^  but  it  was  postponed 
on  account  of  her  mother's  death.  Being  now 
a  total  orphan,  she  was  kindly  received  by  the 
.singer  Mme.  Ungher-Sabatier,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing  year  her  claims  were  acknowledged  in  Paris. 
From  thence  her  fame  spread  through  Europe; 
she  gave  concerts  in  Paris,  London,  and  Ger- 
many, receiving  everywhere  tributes  of  the 
warmest  admiration.  She  was  in  London  in 
1852,  and  again  in  1871.  She  mairied  (1857) 
the  author  Priedrich  Szarvady,  and  now  lives 
in  Paris,  seldom  appearing  in  public.  Her  reper- 
toire mainly  consists  of  the  works  of  Scarlatti, 
Bach,  and  Beethoven,  and  it  is  upon  her  execu- 
tion of  these  that  her  great  reputation  is  founded. 
Her  chief  gift  is  the  power  of  penetrating  into 
the  spirit  of  the  work  she  executes;  her  con- 
scientiousness is  great,  and  she  rejects  all  arbi- 
trary interpretations,  no  matter  how  ingenious 
they  may  be.  In  this  respect  she  worthily  ranks 
with  Madame  Schumann.  Still  Madame  Szar- 
vady has  a  strong  and  romantic  individuality, 
which  used  to  be  very  charming.  [A.  M.] 

CLAVECIN.  The  French  name  for  a  har^- 
chord,  derived  from  davicymbalum.  According 
to  M.  Viollet  Le-Duc  (Dictionnaire  du  Mobilier 
Fran^ais.  1872)  the  clavecin  superseded  the  psal- 
tery in  France  some  time  in  tiie  i6th  century. 
[See  Habfsiohord  and  Pbaltbbt.]     [A.  J.  H.] 

CLAVICEMBALO.  One  of  the  Italian  names 
for  a  harpsichord,  and  the  most  used.  It  is  de- 
rived from  davis,  a  key,  and  cemhaXo,  a  dulcimer 
or  psaltery.  Other  Italian  names  for  this  instru- 
ment are  gravicanbalo  (a  phonetic  variation 
caused  by  the  interohauge  of  r  with  I)  and  Aarp- 
icordOf  firam  which  comes  our  '  harpsichord.'  [See 
Cembalo,  and  Habfsiobobd.]  [A.  J.  H.] 


CLAVICHORD. 

CLAVICHORD  (Ger.  Claviekord  or  CUnUr, 
It.  ClaoicQirdo),  a  stringed  instrument  with  keys. 
In  Grennan  the  name  has  been  limited  to  thit 
keyed  stringed  instrument^  the  tones  of  wUch 
were  produced  by  'tangents';  while  the  oDoe 

rmymous  term  Clavier  became  transferred  to 
successor  of  the  clavichord,  the  square  piano- 
forte. In  Italian,  davicordo  may  formerly  have 
meant  any  keyed  instrument  witii  strii^  whe- 
ther the  tones  were  produced  by  tangents  or 
'jacks.*  Existing  specimens  of  Italian  make 
have  jack  actions,  and  would  be  oorrectly  de> 
signatfld  in  English  as  vii^ginals.  The  IVeodi 
have  done  without  this  appellation  altogether, 
and  perhaps  without  the  tangent  instrument  it- 
self, unless  it  was  included  with  the  manichord 
or  monochord.  The  Clavecin  (It.  (^vicembdbf 
Eng.  HarpHchord)  had  a  jack  action,  difiSsring 
from  the  clavichord  in  the  means  by  which  it 
produced  the  sound,  and  in  its  musical  effect  The 
French  translation  of  the  '  Wol^temperirte  Cla- 
vier* or  well-tuned  clavichord,  of  J.  S.  Bach,  by 
'le  Clavecin  bien  temper^,'  is  therefore  inaccu- 
rate, inasmuch  as  it  conveys  rather  the  idea 
of  the  rigid  harpsichord  or  spinet  than  that  of 
the  gentie  and  intimate  davidiord.  In  England 
and  Scotland  during  the  Tudor  period,  frequent 
mention  is  found  in  contemporary  records  of  the 
cUvichord,  clarichord,  and  monochord  (see  Bim- 
bault^s  '  Pianoforte,*  x  860) ;  all  three  names  seem- 
ing to  be  shared  by  one  instrument,  and  that 
most  probably  the  true  clavichord — for  the  vir- 
ginal also  appears  at  that  time.  Writen  on  this 
subject  have  followed  each  other  in  assuming  a 
gradual  progresB,  and  stating  that  either  the 
davichora  or  the  davicytherium  was  the  first, 
in  order  of  time,  of  a  series  of  keyed  instrumenti 
that  included  the  vuqginal  and  spinet,  and 
culminated  in  the  clavicembalo  or  wing-shaped 
harpsichord.  But  on  this  we  are  quite  in  the 
dark,  for  the  earliest  dependable  mention  of  the 
clavichord  (Eberhard  Cersne's  'Bules  of  the 
Minnesingers,'  a.d.  1404)  includes  with  it  the 
monochord  and  the  clavicembalo.  No  English 
davichord,  as  distinct  from  a  virginal,  being  in 
existence,  unless  in  the  lumber-room  of  some  old 
country-house,  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  the 
German  clavichord,  to  avoid  an  endless  confusion, 
from  different  names  having  been  frequently 
given  to  one  instnmnent^  while  one  name  has 
been  as  often  attached  to  different  instruments; 
even  musical  authorities  having  failed  to  observe 
the  desuabUity  of  accurate  definition. 

In  shape  the  clavichord  has  been  followed  by 
the  square  pianoforte,  of  which  it  was  tlie  proto- 
type (Fig.  I ).  The  case  was  oblong  and  was  placed 
upon  a  stand  or  l^gs.  The  length,  acoording  to 
the  compass  and  period  of  construction,  was  from 
four  to  five  feet;  the  breadth  less  than  twa 
feet;  the  d^th  of  case  five  to  seven  inches.  Tbo 
keys  were  m  front,  and  extended  beneath  the 
sound-board  to  the  back  of  the  case,  each  being 
balanced  upon  a  wire  pin,  and  prevented  from 
rattiing  against  its  neighbour  by  a  small  piece 
of  whalebone  projecting  frtxm  the  key  and 
sheathed  in  a  groove  behmd  (Fig.  2).    The  lower 


CLAVICHORD. 

<r  utnnJ  keyi  mm  usoall;  black.  Mid  ths  uppw 
ir  duDtiutic,  white.    In  IUlIj  and  the  Netber- 

luidi  the  pnetice  waa  the  reverse.  The  ttringt, 
of  finelT'dnwii  hnn  wire,  wne  ebetched  nearly 
in  the  diractioii  of  the  length  of  the  case,  but  wiUi 
»  biu  towarda  the  back.  On  the  right  of  the 
pliTCir  were  inaerted  in  the  sound-board,  strength- 
ened  on  the  under  lide  b;  a  slip  of  oak  to  raodve 
than,  the  wreat  oc  tuning-pini  lound  which  the 
itringi  were  batened,  while  at  the  back  and 


thicker  wire.  On  the  right  lund  the  stringi  rested 
opon  a  curved  bridge,  pinned  to  fix  their  di- 
Tectkni.  and  conductiiig  their  aound-waves  to  the 
•nmd-baard,  a  flat  aurbce  of  wood  beneath,  ex- 
tending partly  over  the  iniitTament,  but  vre  nun 
the  h&rpochciil  sound-hole  out  as  a  roee  or  Bome 

Pia.  1. 
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other  omamental  device — often  the  Initiala  of  tha 
maker*!  name.  Neariy  at  the  back  of  eaoh  kej, 
in  an  upright  podtion.  waa  placed  a  amall  braaa 
wedge  OT '  tangent '  (I)  about  an  inoh  high  and  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  broad  at  ths  top  (Fig.  i),  "nie 
tangent,  when  the  key  was  put  down,  nee  to 
the  string  and  proiHing  it  npwarda  set  it  in 
vibration.  With  a  good  teuch  the  player  could 
feel  the  elaatioity  of  the  string,  and  the  mere 
this  waa  felt  the  better  the  inatrument  waa 
oonndered  to  be.  By  the  preeaure  of  the  tangent 
the  atring  waa  divided  into  two  unequal  langUw, 
eaoh  of  which  would  have  ribratod,  but  the 
shorter  waa  inatantly  damped  by  a  narrow  band 
of  cloth  Interlaced  with  uie  atringa,  which  alao 
damped  the  longer  lection  direcUy  the  player 
aUowed  the  key  to  riae  and  the  tangent  to  fall, 
^nie  tangsnte  Uiua  not  only  prodooed  the  tone* 


but  served  aa  a  second  bridge  to  measure  off  the 
vibiaang  lengths  reqalted  for  the  pitch  of  the  i 
sotea.  Thus  a  delicate  tone  waa  obtained  that 
■lad  aomething  in  it  channingly  hedtating  or 
tnomloitg ;  a  tone  although  very  weak,  yet  I 
pliable,  unlike  the  harpeichord  or  spinet,  of  | 
"•^'ease  and  decrease,  reflecting  the  finest  and 
■Host  tender  gradations  of  the  touch  of  the  player, 
aad  in  this  piwer  of  eipreasion  without  a  rival  , 
"ntD  the  pianoforte  was  invented.  To  ears  , 
■"Welomed  to  the  [rianofcHie,  the  'blocking'- 
"x^  inseparable  from  the  claviohotd  tone 
would  aeem  a  disadvantage.  A  pianoforte,  out 
"fdg  through  the  hanunere  bHuig  to  rebound 
™n  the  atrings,  would  however  give  a  very 
^SEoMed  and  disagreeable  nodon  of  thia 
hdunnt  peaoliarity  of  the  oUvichord.     Koch, 


in  hia  Murical  Leiloan,  deacrlbea  the  clavichord 
aa  '  lAbeal  dea  Duldert,  und  dea  Frohaiiins  thail- 
nehmenden  Fround'  (the  comriot  of  the  auffetw 
and  the  aympatbiaing  &iend  of  cheerfiilness). 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
use  of  the  clavichord  in  Germany  waa  gener^ 
and  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Carl  Eugel  ( '  Musical 
Inatroments,'  eto.,  1874)  that  it  is  frequently  to 
be  met  with  there  to  this  day  in  countiy  placea. 
It  waa  a  favourite  Inatrument  with  J.  B.  Bach, 
who  preferred  it  to  the  piafioforte ;  and  with  hia 
■on  Emmanuel,  vho  wrote  the  '  Verauch  iibm 
die  wahre  Art  daa  Ktavier  zu  aplelen,'  an  eeaay 
on  the  trae  method  of  playing  the  clavichord^ 
and  thebaslaof  all  aucceeding  text- booka  of  keyed 
atringed  initmmenta.  Matlheaon  lauded  tlM 
clavlchonl  above  the  clavicymbel  or  harpaichard. 
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Mozart  uoed  the  cUvichord  now  in  tbe  Mozarteum 
at  Salzburg  in  composing  his  'Zauberflote*  and 
other  masterpieoeBy  although  in  playing  he  leant 
to  the  harpsichord  style.  Beethoven  is  reported 
to  have  said  'among  all  keyed  instruments  the 
davichord  was  that  on  which  one  could  best 
control  tone  and  expressive  interpretation*  (yoT' 
trag). 

Clavichords  made  prior  to  the  last  century  had 
strings  for  the  lower  or  natural  keys  only ;  the 
semitones  on  the  upper  keys  being  produced  by 
tangents  directed  towards  the  strings  of  the 
lower.  ThuB  CS  was  obtained  by  striking  the 
C  string  at  a  shorter  length ;  Df  in  like  manner 
from  the  D  string.  We  are  told  that  in  old 
instruments  three  and  four  keys  were  often 
sharers  in  one  string.  At  last,  about  the  year 
1725,  Daniel  Faber  of  Crailsheim,  gave  each 
semitone  its  own  string,  and  instruments  so  made 
were  distinguished  as  *  bundfrei*  from  the  older 
<gebunden.  In  the  clavichords  last  made  there 
were  two  strings  to  each  tangent  and  note,  tuned 
in  unison.  An  admired  effect  of  the  clavichord 
was  a  change  of  intonation,  caused  by  a  stronger 
pressure  on  the  key,  which  displacing  a  little  Uie 
point  of  contact  of  the  tangent,  tightened  the 
vibrating  part  of  the  string  and  made  the  note 
very  slightly  sharper  in  pitch.  Another  special 
grace  was  that  of  repeating  a  note  several 
times  in  succession  without  quitting  the  key, 
a  dynamic  effect  (German  Bebu/ng)  which  could 
not  be  done  on  the  harpsichord,  although 
Beethoven  sought  to  imitate  it  on  the  pianoforte 
with  the  touch,  aided  by  the  double  shifting 
of  the  soft  pedal,  which  in  his  day  was  usuid 
(Sonatas,  Op.  xo6  and  no,  Billow's  edition,  1871; 
pp.  53-108).    [Bkbuko.] 

li^e  early  history  of  the  clavichord  previous 
to  the  15th  century,  togetiier  with  that  of  the 
chromatic  keyboard — a  formal  division  at  the 
very  foundation  of  modem  music — ^rest  in  pro- 
found obscurity.  We  are  still  free  to  regard  our 
keyboard  as  an  invention  sprung  complete  from 
the  brain  of  some  one  mediaeval  muncian,  or  as 
the  result  of  gradual  contrivances  due  to  the 
increaaing  requirements  of  many.  The  small 
evidence  that  can  be  adduced  favours  the  latter 
notion* 

However,  the  keyboard  with  its  fitmiliar 
division  into  seven  long  and  five  short  notes, 
was  not  designed  to  bring  within  the  limits  of 
the  octave  the  theoretical  circle  of  fifths;  the 
short  notes  or  semitones  were  long  used  'per 
fictam  mudcam,*  and  not,  like  the  seven  naturals, 
as  practical  starting-points  for  scales.  It  was 
not  until  the  epoch  of  J.  S.  Bach  that  the  semi< 
tones  gained  equal  privileges  with  the  naturals. 
Again,  our  chromatic  keyboard  was  not  suggested 
by  the  'chromatic*  genus  of  the  Greeks,  a  totaJly 
different  idea.  The  problem  really  solved  by  it 
was  that  of  the  transposition  of  the  church  tones, 
a  series  of  scales  on  the  natural  keys  employing 
each  in  succession  as  a  starting-point.  The  first 
and  seventh  were  consequently  nearly  an  octave 
apart.  Bearing  in  mind  that  some  of  the  Latin 
hymns  embraced  a  compass  of  twelve  or  thirteen  I 
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notes,  it  is  evident  that  ordinary  voices  could  not 
sing  them  or  even  those  of  lees  eziient,  without 
concession  in  pitch.  Arnold  l^chlick  ('Spiegel 
der  Orgelmacher  und  Organisten,*  Muiu, 
151  x)  gives  several  instances  of  neceasazy  tnoft- 
position,  which  were  only  possible  by  the  inaertiaii 
of  the  semitones  between  the  naturals,  as  even 
then  it  was  a  law  that  the  interval  of  an  octave 
should  be  grasped  by  the  hand,  the  broader  ke^ 
of  the  older  oigana  having  been  abolished.  Bj 
this  insertion  of  the  semitones  they  became  the 
willing  guides  to  the  cadencee;  &e  Gj  alone 
being  doubtful  on  account  of  the '  wolf'  in  toniog. 
Schlick  in  his  chapter  on  tuning, — ^in  which  be 
includes  the  davichord  and  davisg^mmel  (dan- 
cembalo),  the  symphonia^  a  smaller  keyed  iiutni- 
ment,  lute,  and  harp — says  that  the  semitonei 
could  not  be  rightly  tuned  or  brought  into  coDOord. 
But  he  names  all  the  semitones  we  now  use,  sod 

rks  of  double  semitones ^^ving  been  tried  in 
organ  twelve  years  boJore  (1499)1  which 
failed  Uirough  the  difficulty  of  playing. 

Virdung,  a  priest  at  Basel,  who  published  hii 
'  Musica  getufloht  und  ausgezogen'  also  in  1511, 
(afterwards  translated  into  Latin  as  'Mosuigist 
seu  Praxis -Musicae,'  Strasburg,  1536)  is  the 
oldest  authority  we  can  specially  refer  to  ahont 
the  clavichord.  The  next  in  order  of  time^bat 
a  hundred  years  later,  is  Praetorius  ('  Syntagma 
Musicum,'  1614-18).  We  are  told  by  him  thii 
the  earlieist  davichovds  had  only  twenty  keyi^  m 
genere  diatonico,  with  two  black  keys  (Bb),  10 
there  were  not  more  than  three  semitonflB  in 
an  octave ;  like  the  scale  attributed  to  Giudo 
d'Arezzo^  the  full  extent  of  which  would  htm 
embraced  21  keys  in  all — 

but  PtaetoriuB  gives  no  nearer  indioatian  of 
the  compass,  and  of  course  none  of  the  pitch. 
[Hexaohobd.]  But  in  Virdung^s  time  then 
were  thirty-five  keys  or  more,  startini;  from 
the  F  below  the  base  stave  and  embraoxig  the 
complete  system  of  half-tones ;  and  in  thai  of 
PraetoriuB  at  least  four  octavee,  still  the  ami 


m 


H^:       compass  when  J.  S.  Bach  wrote 
"j^*^    tiie   'Wohltemperiite  dariflr.' 


By  the  middle  of  the  oentoix 
five  octaves  were  attained.  Wdc* 
ker vonGontershausen  ('Der  Clavierbau,* Fnnh* 
fort,  1870)  endeavours  to  find  a  solutioa  to  the 
keyboard  problem  by  starting  from  the  Bb  added 
to  the  B|of  the  earliest  davichorda^  and  aaramed 
the  gradual  introduction  to  the  keyboard  of 
other  semitones,  until  the  twelve  in  the  octafB 
were  complete,  an  achievement  he  attributed  to 
Zarlino  (1548).  Welcker  describes  the  oldo* 
clavichord  he  had  met  with  as  bearing;  in  the 
sound-hole,  the  date  1520 ;  and  through  the  tanr 
octaves  of  this  instrument  the  notes  D|  and  6* 
were  wanting  1  But»  after  the  evidence  of  Vb- 
dvaag,  either  Herr  Welcker  had  miaread  the  date 
or  the  instrument  had  been  made  after  an  ob- 
solete pattern ;  yet  this  solitary  instance  rsoonled 
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CONCERT  SPIRITUEL.  A  greftt  musical 
institation  of  France,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Louie  XY.  The  Academic  Royale  de  Musique 
(the  Opera  House)  being  doeed  on  the  great  re- 
ligious festivals,  it  occurred  to  Anne  Danican 
Philidar  to  give  concerts  on  these  occasions  in 
place  of  the  prohibited  performances.  Having  ob- 
tabed  the  necessary  permission,  Philidor  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Erancine,  the  Impresario 
of  the  Opera,  by  which  he  pledged  himself  to  pay 
1000  francs  a  year,  and  to  perform  neither  French 
nor  opera  music.  The  first  Concert  Spirituel  ac- 
cordingly took  place  between  6  and  8  p.m.  on 
Stmday  in  Passion  Week,  March  i8, 1 735.  The 
programme  included  a  Suite  for  violin  and  a 
Capriodo  by  Lalande,  Corelli's  *  Nuit  de  Noel' 
(Concerto  8,  op.  6),  and  a  'Confitebor'  and  'Can- 
tate  Domino'  of  Lalande,  and  the  concert  was 
most  BQCcessfol.  The  number  of  concerts  in  the 
year  never  exceeded  twenty-four.  They  were 
held  in  the  Salle  d^  Suisses  of  the  Tuileries,  on 
Poxification  Bay,  Feb.  2 ;  Lady  Day,  March  25 ; 
on  certain  days  between  Palm  Sunday  and  Low 
Sunday  (first  Sunday  after  Easter) ;  Whit  Sun- 
day;  Corpus  Ghiisti  Simday ;  on  Aug.  15,  Sept. 
S,  Nov.  1,  8 ;  Dec.  24,  25 — those  being  tLe  days 
QD  which  the  Opera  was  dosed. 

In  1728  Philidor,  having  previously  acquired 
the  ri^t  of  introducing  French  and  opera  music 
into  the  programmes,  transferred  his  privilege  to 
Simard,  on  an  annual  payment  of  3000  francs, 
ud  the  musical  direction  of  the  concerts  was 
confided  to  Mouret.  On  Dec.  25,  1734,  Thuret, 
the  then  Impresario  of  the  Opera,  took  the  con- 
certs into  hu  own  hands^  and  appointed  Rebel 
lekler  of  the  OTchestra.  In  1 741  he  resigned  it 
to  Boyer  for  six  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  6000 
fisncB;  in  1749  Royer  renewed  the  contract  on 
the  same  terms,  in  partnership  with  Gaperan. 
In  175a  the  rent  was  raised  to  7500  firancs,  and 
i^  1755  to  9000  firancsy  at  which  it  remained  for 
«%ht  years.  On  Royer's  death  in  1 755,  Mondon- 
▼ille  took  the  direction  of  the  concerts  until 
1762,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  D*Auveigne, 
vho  retained  it  for  nine  years  in  combination  with 
Joliveau  and  Caperan.  In  1771  D'Auveigne 
ud  Berton  renewed  the  agreement ;  but  the 
^(iiicerts  had  for  some  time  been  flailing,  and 
D'Auvergne — as  we  learn  from  a  remark  by 
Bimey  ^*  Present  State,'  etc.  p.  23) — becoming 
very  poor,  cancelled  the  agreement  after  a  short 
tnid«  Gaviniils,  in  1773,  took  the  direction  with 
I^  Doc  and  Gossec,  and  was  more  successf  uL 
I«  Gros  succeeded  him  in  1777,  with  Berthaume 
as  his  partner  in  1 789 ;  but  political  events  gave 
a  iatal  blow  to  the  undertaking,  and  in  1 791  the 
Concerts  Spirituels  ceased  to  exist. 

We  have  given  the  names  of  the  successive 
Impnssarios  because  many  among  them  are  wor< 
thy  of  mention,  not  as  mere  speculators,  but  as 
true  artists.  Mouret,  Rebel,  D'Auvergne,  and 
^«rtoD  are  among  the  best  composers  and  leaders 
of  the  orchestra  that  the  Academic  can  show  in 
the  1 8th  century ;  while  Gavini^s,  Simon  Leduc, 
lahouasaye,  Gu^nin,  and  Berthaume,  who  con- 
ducted the  ooDoerts  during  the  last   eighteen 

(c.  '2.) 


years  of  their  existenoe,  were  all  violin-players  of 
very  great  merit. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  vocal  music  and 
the  French  singers  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels  it 
must  be  admitted  that  foreign  artists  always  met 
with  the  most  courteous  reception,  and  also  that 
the  concerts  greatly  assisted  the  prpgi'ess  of  music 
in  France^  especially  by  developing  a  taste  for  the 
highest  orchestral  musia  Among  the  celebrated 
artists  who  appeared,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  men- 
tion the  fiuoaous  brothers  Besozzi,  whose  duets  for 
oboe  and  bassoon  made  fiirore  in  1735  ;  the 
violinists  Traversa,  Jamowick,  Fran9ois  La- 
motte,  Viotti,  and  Frederic  Eck ;  the  horn- players 
Punto  and  Rodol^e  ;  Jdrome  Besozzi  and  Louis 
Lebrun  (oboe)  ;  Etienne  Ozi  (bassoon)  ;  Michel 
Yost  (clarinet),  and  many  others  of  less  repute. 
Among  many  illustrious  singers  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  mentioning  Farinelli,  Ra£^  Oaf- 
fiurelli,  Davide,  Mesdames  Agujari,  Danzi,  Todi, 
and  Mara. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  history  of  the  Con- 
oerts  Spirituels  has  been  written,  though  ample 
materials  exist  in  the  monthly  'Mercure  de 
France,'  which  plainly  testifies  to  the  importance 
of  the  concert  movement  and  the  influence  it 
exercised  on  musical  art  in  France.  To  the 
brilliant  success  of  the  Concerts  Spirituels  must 
be  attributed  the  creation  of  many  rival  societies 
which  served  the  cause  of  good  music  in  France, 
and  also  encouraged  it  abroad. 

Thus  in  1770  the  important  enterprise  of  the 
Concert  des  Amateurs  was  founded  by  d'Ogni 
and  Delahaye  at  the  Hotel  Soubise.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  Crosseo,  and  its  solo  violin  was  the 
famous  Chevalier  de  St.  Georges*^  At  these  con- 
certs the  symphonies  of  J.  B.  l^oesdii.  Van  Mal- 
dere,yanhall,  Stamitz  and  Gossec,  for  wind  instru- 
ments, were  first  produced.  When  the  Amateurs 
removed  to  the  Galfirie  de  Heniri  III,  in  the  Rue 
Coq  H^ron,  they  adopted  the  title  of  Concert  de  la 
Loge  Olympique,  and  their  orchestra  contained 
the  best  players  of  the  day.  The  change  took 
place  in  1780,  a  year  after  the  introduction  of 
Haydn's  symphonies  into  France  by  the  violinist 
Fonteski.  So  great  was  the  success  of  these 
admirable  compositions  as  to  induce  the  directors 
to  engage  the  great  composer  to  write  six  sym- 
phonies specially  for  the  society.  They  date  from 
1784  to  1789;  are  in  C,  G  minor,  Eb,  Bb,  D, 
and  A ;  and  were  afterwards  published  in  Paris 
as  op.  51,  under  the  special  title  of  'Repertoire 
de  la  Loge  Olympique. 

Two  sindlar  institutions,  the  Concert  de  la  Rue 
de  Clery  (i  780),  and  the  Concert  Feydeau  (i  794), 
may  be  considered  as  feeble  imitations  of  the 
Loge  Olympique.  They  had,  however,  their 
periods  of  success — according  to  F^tis  in  1796 
and  1802.  Among  the  artists  who  chiefly  con- 
tributed to  the  ^clat  of  the  performances  we  can 
only  name  the  violinists  R.  Kreutzer  and  Rode, 
Fred.  Duvemoy  the  hom>player,  and  the  singers 
Garat  and  Mme.  Barbier  - Valbonne. 

In  1805  the  Concerts  Spirituels  were  re-esta- 
blished by  the  Impresario  of  the  Italian  Opera 
House,  and  the  sacred  oonoerts  given  during 
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Holy  Week  in  Paiifl  at  the  Cirque  dliivery  the 
Conaervatoire,  and  other  places,  are  still  known 
by  that  name.  In  fad,  in  a  historical  point  of 
view,  the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  successors  of  the  Concerts  Spin- 
tuels  and  of  the  Concerts  de  la  Loge  Olympique. 

The  creation  of  the  celebrated  Soci^t^  des 
Concerts  du  Conservatoire  was  due  to  Habeneck, 
and  its  first '  Matinee  dominicale'  took  place  on 
Sunday,  the  9th  of  March,  i8a8,  at  2  pan.,  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Conservatoire — the  same  hour  and 
place  at  which  they  are  still  given.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows : — (i)  Beethoven's  Eroica 
Symphony;  (2)  Duet  from  the  'Semiramide,* 
sungby  Ndlia  and  Caroline  Maillard ;  (3)  Solo 
fi»rHom,  composed  and  executed  by  Mei&ed; 
(4)  an  air  of  Rossini's^  sung  by  Mile.  N^lia 
Maillard ;  (5)  Concerto  by  I^e,  performed  by 
Mr.  Eugene  Sauzay ;  (6)  Chorus  firom  '  Blanche 
de  Provence ' ;  (7)  Overture  to  *  Les  Abenc^rages * ; 
and  (8)  the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  from  the  Coro- 
nation Mass — all  by  Cherubini.  The  effect  of 
this  programme  was  eztraordinaiy. 

The  concerts  are  held  on  Sundays  at  7  p.m. 
The  season  originally  consisted  of  six  concerts, 
but  by  degrees  the  number  has  been  increased  to 
nine.  Since  Jan«  7,  1866,  the  same  programme 
has  been  always  repeated  on  two  consecutive 
Sundays  in  consequence  of  a  division  of  the  sub* 
Bcribera  into  '  old '  and  '  new.'  The  seats,  which 
originally  varied  from  2  to  5  francs,  are  now  5, 
9,  10,  and  1 2  francs.  The  orchestra  is  composed 
of  84^  musicians,  74  of  them  being  'Sod^taires,* 
and  the  other  ten  assistant  members.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  list  of  conductors : — 


Conductor       Sub-Conductor 


Habeneok 
Norcisse  Giiard 
Tilmant 
G.Hainl 
Beldeves 


Data 


Mar.  9. 1828— Ap.  10, 48 
Jan.  li.  49-Jsn.  eo 
1860— 186S 
180*— Maich  17, 72 

May  28^72-1877 
1877 


Tilmant  ain6 

Ditto 
Deldeves 
Ditto 
I/amourenx 
E.  Altte 

The  choir  contains  36  members,  with  a  small 
number  of  assistants.    M,  Heyberger  leader. 

The  repertoire  of  this  society  comprises  all  the 
symphonies  of  the  olaasical  masters,  overtures  of 
every  school,  oratorios,  selections  from  operas 
and  religious  music,  choruses  with  and  without 
accompaniment,  pieces  for  the  orchestra  aJone^ 
ode -symphonies  and  instrumental  solos.  For 
some  years  the  programmes  have  been  more 
varied  than  was  formerly  the  case,  introducing 
the  works  of  Schumann,  Berlioz,  and  Wagner, 
and  of  the  young  masters  of  the  modem  French 
school.  M.  A.  Elwart  published  in  i860  his 
'  Histoire  de  la  Sooi^t^  des  Concerts  du  Conser- 
vatoire/ and  the  author  of  tins  article  has  col- 
lected materials  for  a  'Histoire  du  Conservatoire 
National  de  Musique,*  which  will  contain  a 
sketch  of  the  work  of  that  iUustrioos  institution 
from  its  foundation  by  Habeneck  to  the  present 
date  [1878].  ^G.C] 

CONCERT-STUCK,  i,  e.  Conoert-piece.    A 
term  funiliar  to  the  "RngKA   reader  through 
>  FoaitMaflnttUidlbiinMDNoondTlollak 


Weber's  well-known  composition  in  F  miiior 
(op.  79),  which  is  to  all  intents  and  poipoies » 
concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra.  Weber^a  inten- 
tion was  to  make  it  more  dramatic  than  umal, 
and  to  have  given  the  movements  expNUTa 
headings,  and  hence  perhaps  the  variatian  in  thi 
title.  Schumann  has  left  a  'Conoert-Stac^'  for 
4  horns  and  orchestra  (op.  83),  which  ako  ii 
a  concerto  under  another  name. 

CONCEBTANTE  (ItaL).  Inthelastoentsry 
this  name  was  given  to  a  piece  of  music  fat 
orchestra  in  which  there  were  parts  fer  lolo 
instruments,  and  also  to  compositions  for  ssveial 
solo  instruments  without  onshestra.  The  fine 
concerto  by  Handel  in  C  major,  for  two  rioliDi 
and  violoncello,  accompanied  by  strings  and  two 
oboes  (published  in  part  21  of  the  Grenuaa  Handel 
Society  s  edition)  is  in  Arnold's  old  Engfiih 
edition  entitled  '  Concertante.'  In  the  preseet 
day  the  word  is  chiefly  used  as  an  adjeda^ieb 
prominent  solo  instrumental  parts  being  spokaa 
of  as  'concertante  parts,'  and  a  work  being  aid 
to  be  'in  the  concertante  style*  when  it  affsHi 
opportunities  for  the  brilliant  display  of  tbe 
powers  of  the  performers.  For  example,  tboN 
quartets  of  Spohr  in  which  especial  pnuninenoe 
is  given  to  the  part  of  the  first  violin  are  aoow- 
times  called  'concertante  quartets.'  His  op.  4S 
is  a  '  Sinfonie  concertante,  pour  2  Viblona  stm 
Orohestre*;  his  op.  88  a  'Concertante'  for  tiM 
same.    See  also  hu  op.  1 1 2-x  15,  etc.       [E.P.1 

CONCEETINA,  a  portable  instrament  of  thi 
Seraphine  fiunily,  patented  by  the  late  Sa 
Charies  Wheatstone  June  19,  1029. 

It  is  hexagonal,  and  has  a  key-board  at  flack 
end,  with  expansible  bellows  between  the  two. 
The  sound  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  tf 
8va  £        from  the  bellows  on  free  metallie 
reeds.    The  compass  of  the  tnifab 
concertina  is  four  octaves,  Uiroo^ 
which  it  has  a  complete  diromatie 
scale.    This  instrument  is  doobk 
action,  and  produces  the  same  note  both  on  dnv* 
ing  and  pressing  the  bellows.     Much  variety^ 
tone  can  be  obtained  by  a  skilful  player,  and  it 
has  the  power  of  being  played  with  great  flK* 
pression  and  complete  sostenuto  and  staooaia 
Violin,  flute,  and  oboe  music  can  be  perfisffltd 
on  it  without  alteration ;    but  musio  writtai 
specially  for  the  concertina  cannot  be  plaH 
on  any  other  instrument,  except  the  ocgaft  ff 
harmonium.     Nothing  but  the  last-naooed  n- 
struments  can  produce  at  onoe  the  extended 
harmonies,  the  sostenuto  and  staccato  oombinei 
of  which  the  concertina  is  capable.    Hiere  ut 
also  tenor,   bass,   and  double  bass  coooatiBi^ 
varying  in  rize  and  shape.     These  inatnuntf^ 
are  single-action,  producing  the  sound  bypiu*"JJ 
only,  and  are  capable  of  toking  tenor,  baa,  iv 
double  bass  parts  without  alteration.    The  eoB* 
pass  of  these  is  as  follows — 
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DttkiB^  the  total  range  of  the  four  instruments 
6|  octaves.  The  late  Signor  B^gondi  was  the 
fint  to  make  the  instrument  known,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  George  Case.  Mr.  Richard 
BUgrove  is  now  the  principal  performer  and 
proteor.  Among  the  music  written  specially 
tor  the  instrument  are  2  Concertos  in  G  and  D 
ftr  solo  concertina  and  orchestra,  by  Molique ; 
)  ditto  ditto  in  D  and  Eb.  by  G.  Regondi; 
Scosta  for  piano  and  concertina  in  Bb,  by  Mo- 
liqae;  Quintet  for  concertina  and  strings,  by 
6.  A.  Macfiuien ;  Adagio  for  8  concertinas  in 
X,  by  E.  Silas;  Quintet  in  D  for  piano,  con- 
eertina,  Tiolin,  yiola,  and  oello,  by  the  same ;  6 
I^  for  piano,  concertina,  and  violin,  by  the 
Mine.  Much  brilliant  ttUon  music  bas  also  been 
written  for  it.  Messrs.  Wbeatstone  &  Co.  are 
the  best  makers.  [G.] 

CONCERTINO  (Ital.,  dim.  of  Concerto).  A 
piece  for  one  or  more  solo  instruments  with 
oichestral  accompaniment,  which  differs  from 
tile  CoKOEBTO  in  its  much  greater  oondse- 
nees.  The  concertino  is  less  restricted  in  form 
than  the  concerto ;  it  may  be  in  three  short 
DDTements,  wHch  are  usually  connected ;  but  it 
iDore  often  consists  of  one  rather  long  movement, 
in  which  the  time  may  be  changed  or  a  middle 
pert  in  slower  tempo  be  introduced  episodically. 
Ai  gt)od  examples  may  be  cited  Weber  s  '  Con- 
certuio*  for  clarinet,  op.  26,  and  Schumann's 
'Introdaction  and  Allegro  Appassionato,'  op.  92, 
ffir  piano  and  orchestra.  For  some  not  veiy 
obvious  reason  the  form  is  much  less  frequently 
oaed  for  the  piano  than  for  the  violin  or  other 
ocbestnl  instruments.  [S^^*] 

CONCERTO  (ItaL;  Get.  and  Fr.  Concert). 
This  same  is  now  given  to  an  instrumental  com- 
pontioQ  designed  to  show  the  skill  of  an  ez- 
ootant,  and  which  is  almost  invariably  aocom- 
pttied  by  orohostra  one  exception  being  Liszt's 
'CoDoert  Path^tique '  for  two  pianos,  and  another 
Sehomaon's  Sonata  op.  14,  originally  published 
•8  'Concert  sans  orchestre.*  The  word  was 
wwever  at  one  time  used  differently.  It  was 
te  employed  by  Ludovioo  Viadana,  who  in 
i<^2-3  published  a  series  of  motets  for  voices 
nd  organ,  which  he  entitled  '  Concert!  ecdesi- 
•Mid.'  In  this  sense  the  word  was  used  as 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  '  ooncentus,'  and  such 
works  were  called  'Conoerti  da  Chiesa'  (Church 
^^QBOtttos).  Soon  other  instruments  were  added 
to  the  fxgaik;  and  ultimately  single  instrumental 
noveiMots  in  the  sacred  style  were  written 
▼Idoh  also  received  the  name  of  'Concerti  da 
^Snesa.'  The  real  inventor  of  the  modem  oon- 
^vto  ss  a  concert  piece  was  Giuseppe  Torelli. 
▼ho  in  1686  published  a  'Concerto  da  Camera^ 
fv  two  violins  and  bass.  The  form  was  deve- 
loped hy  CoieUi,  Geminiani,  and  Vivaldi.  From 
ue  ihst  it  resembled  that  of  the  sonata ;  and 
M  the  latter  grew  out  of  the  suite,  the  move- 
neais  becoming  larger  in  form  and  with  more 
wrnal  cohesion,  so  it  vras  also  with  the  con* 
oto:  there  is  as  much  difference  between  a 
MMrto  by  Bach  and  one  by  Beethoven  as  there 
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is  between  the  'Suites  Anglaises*  and  the '  Wald- 
stein'  sonata.  In  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel 
the  word  '  Concerto,'  though  applied  exclusively 
to  instrumental  music,  had  a  less  restricted  sig- 
nification than  is  given  to  it  in  the  present  day. 
Many  of  the  specimens  of  this  form  in  the  works 
of  the  masters  named  more  nearly  resemble  sym- 
phonies than  concertos  in  the  modem  aoci^tation 
of  the  term.  For  instance,  the  first  of  Handel's 
so-caUed  'Oboe  Concertos'  is  written  for  strings, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  and  two  bassoons,  and 
excepting  in  occasional  passages  these  are  treated 
orchestrally  rather  than  as  solo  instruments; 
while  of  Bach  we  have  a  concerto  for  violino 
piccolo,  three  oboes,  one  bassoon,  and  two  horns, 
with  string  quartet,  and  another  for  three  vio- 
lins, three  violas,  three  violoncellos,  and  double 
bass,  neither  of  which  possess  the  characteristics 
of  a  modem  concerto.  The  form,  moreover,  of 
the  older  concerto  was  much  freer  than  now. 
With  Bach  we  find  a  preference  for  the  three- 
movement  fonn  at  present  in  use.  In  the  whole 
of  his  piano  concertos,  as  well  as  in  those  for  one 
or  two  violins,  we  find  an  allegro,  a  slow  move- 
ment, and  a  finale  in  quick  time — generally  3-8. 
The  two  concertos  named  above  are,  exception- 
ally, the  former  in  four  and  the  latter  in  only 
two  movements.  With  Handel,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  three-movement  form  is  the  exception. 
As  examples  of  the  freedom  of  which  he  makes 
use,  may  be  quoted  the  movements  of  two  of  his 
'Twelve  Grand  Concertos'  for  two  violins  and 
violoncello  ioli,  with  accompaniment  for  stringed 
orchestra.  These  works  are  concertos  in  the 
modem  sense,  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the 
solo  instruments ;  but  their  form  is  as  varied  as 
possible.  Thus  the  sixth  consists  of  a  Larghetto, 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo.  Musette,  and  two  Alle- 
gros, the  second  of  which  (though  not  so  entitied) 
is  a  minuet ;  while  the  eighth  contains  an  AUe- 
mande,  Grave,  Andante  allegro.  Adagio,  Sioiliana, 
and  All^iro.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that 
Handel  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to 
introduce  opportunities  for  extempore  perform- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  soloist,  thus  anticipating 
the  'cadenza,'  an  important  feature  of  the  modem 
concerto,  to  be  spoken  of  presentiy.  In  the 
second  movement  of  his  Organ  Concerto  in  D 
minor  (No.  4  of  the  second  set)  are  to  be  found 
no  less  than  six  places  marked  organo  ad  libUum, 
and  with  a  pause  over  the  rests  in  the  accom- 
paniments, indicating  that  the  player  (that  is 
to  say,  he  himself)  wa9  to  improvise. 

The  modem  form  of  the  concerto  was  finally 
settied  by  Mozart,  and  though  several  modifica- 
tions have  been  introduced  during  the  present 
century,  the  general  lines  of  oonstmction  remain 
the  same  as  &ed  by  him.  Nearly  fifty  concertos 
of  his  composition  for  various  instruments  are  in 
existence,  and,  while  presenting  slight  differ- 
ences of  detail,  dosely  resemble  one  another  in 
the  more  important  points.  The  concerto  form 
is  founded  upon  that  of  the  Sonata  (which  see) ; 
there  are  however  several  variations  which  must 
be  noted.  In  the  first  place,  a  concerto  consists 
of  only  three  movements^  the  scherzo,  for  some 
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not  very  obvioua  reason,  being  excluded.  For 
the  Bake  of  oompleteness  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  Litolff*a  so-called  Concerto -Symphonie  in 
£  flat,  for  piano  and  orchestra,  has  exceptionally 
a  scherzo  as  the  third  of  four  moyements. 

The  first  movement  in  Mozart's  concertos 
always  begins  with  a  tutti  passage  for  the 
orchestra,  in  which  the  principal  subjects  are 
announced,  much  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  first 
movement  of  a  sonata.  Sometimes  the  *  second 
subject'  IB  omitted  in  this  portion  of  the  piece, 
but  it  is  more  firequently  introduced.  An  im- 
portant difference  in  form,  however,  is  that  this 
first  tuUi  always  ends  in  the  original  key,  and 
not  in  the  dominant^  or  the  relative  major  (if  the 
work  be  in  a  minor  key),  as  would  be  the  case 
in  a  somtta.  The  solo  instrument  then  enters, 
sometimes  at  once  with  the  principal  subject 
and  sometimes  with  a  brilliant  introductory  pas- 
sage. A  repetition,  with  considerable  modifica- 
tion, of  the  first  tvUi  mostly  follows,  now  divided 
between  the  principal  instrument  and  the  or- 
chestra; the  second  subject  is  regularly  intro- 
duced, as  in  a  sonata,  and  the  'first  solo'  ends 
with  a  brilliant  passage  in  the  key  of  the  domi- 
nant (or  relative  major,  as  the  case  may  be). 
A  shorter  titUi  then  leads  to  the  second  solo, 
which  corresponds  to  the  '  DurchfUhrungsatz,'  or 
*  working  out'  of  a  sonata,  and  which,  after 
various  modulations,  leads  back  to  the  original 
key.  The  principal  subject  is  then  re-introduced 
by  the  orchestra,  but  in  a  compressed  form,  and 
is  continued  by  the  soloist  with  the  *  third  solo,' 
which  corresponds  in  its  form  to  the  latter  part 
of  a  sonata  movement.  A  short  final  tutti  brings 
the  movement  to  a  close.  In  most  older  con- 
certos a  pause  is  made,  near  the  end  of  this  last 
tutti  upon  the  6-4  chord  on  the  dominant  for 
the  introduction  of  a  cadenza  by  the  player. 
Though  very  general,  this  custom  was  by  no 
means  universal;  in  several  of  Dussek's  con- 
certos— notably  in  his  fine  one  in  G  minor, 
op.  49 — no  such  pause  is  indicated.  The  ca- 
denza, when  introduced,  could  be  either  impro- 
vised by  the  player,  or  previously  composed, 
either  by  himself  or  by  some  other  person. 
Mozart  has  left  us  thirty-five  cadenzas  written 
for  various  concertos  of  his  own,  which,  though 
presenting  in  general  no  very  great  techni^J 
difficulties,  are  models  of  their  kind.  Beethoven 
has  also  written  cadenzas  for  his  own  concertos, 
as  well  as  for  that  by  Mozart  in  B  minor.  In 
the  cadenza  the  player  was  expected  not  merely 
to  show  off  his  execution,  but  to  display  his  skill 
in  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  the  movement  in 
which  it  was  introduced.  A  cadenza  consisting 
entirely  of  extraneous  matter  would  be  altogther 
fibulty  and  out  of  place,  no  matter  what  its 
technical  brilliancy.  It  was  the  invariable 
custom  to  finish  the  cadenza  with  a  long  shake 
on  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh,  after 
which  a  short  passage  for  the  orchestra  alone 
concluded  the  movement.  In  older  works  the 
soloist  was  silent  during  these  few  bars ;  but  in 
his  concerto  in  C  minor  (Kdchel's  Catalogue, 
No.  491)  Mozart  for  the  first  time  tried  the 
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experiment  of  associating  the  piano  with  the 
orchestra  after  the  cadenza;  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  Beethoven  in  his  oonoertoe  in 
C  minor,  G  major,  and  Eb. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  modificatku 
introduced  into  the  concerto  by  BeethoTsn  lod 
other  more  modem  composers,  it  will  be  wdl  to 
complete  our  description  of  the  fonn  as  left  br 
Mozart.  The  second  movement,  which  migbk 
be  an  andante,  a  larghetto,  an  adagio,  or  uy 
other  slow  tempo,  resembled  in  its  fenn  tiM 
corresponding  portion  of  a  sonata.  Smnetimei 
the  variation  form  was  used,  as  in  Mofart*a  two 
concertos  in  Bb  (Kochel,  Nos.  450  and  456):  bat 
more  firequently  the  ordinary  andante  or  Ivgbetto 
was  introduced.  Two  charming  examples  of  the 
Romance  will  be  found  in  the  slow  moTemesI 
of  Mozart's  concertos  in  D  minor  and  D  msjar 
(Kochel,  Nob.  466  and  537),  though  the  Utter  ii 
not,  like  the  first,  expressly  so  entitled,  but 
simply  bears  the  inscription  larghetto.  The  lolo 
part  in  the  slow  movements  is  frequently  of  aa 
extremely  florid  character,  abounding  in  ^uafft 
of  ornamentation.  Sometimes  a  cadenia  is  idn 
introduced  at  the  close  of  this  movement— e.g. 
in  Mozart's  Concertos  in  A  major  (Kochel,  414)^ 
C  major  (Kdchel,  415),  and  6  major  (Edchel 
453).  In  such  cases,  as  is  evident  from  tbe 
examples  written  by  Mozart  himself  fir  tbe 
works  mentioned,  the  cadenza  should  be  uaA 
shorter  than  in  the  first  movement. 

The  finale  of  a  concerto  was  mostly  in  rade 
form,  though  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Moaii 
of  the  variation  form  being  employed  for  thti 
movement  also;  see  concertos  in  C  minor  (Kocbelr 
491),  and  G  major  (Kochel,  453).  SometiiiKt 
this  rondo  was  interrupted  by  a  complete  cbsng^ 
of  tempo.  Thus  the  rondo  of  the  concerto  is 
C  major  (Kochel,  415),  which  is  in  6-^  time,  ii 
twice  interrupted  by  an  adagio  in  0  minor,  2-4: 
in  the  middle  of  Uie  rondo  of  the  concerto  i& 
Eb  (Kochel,  482)  b  introduced  an  andaatiDd 
cantabile ;  while  another  concerto  in  Eb  (Kochel, 
271)  has  a  minuet  as  the  middle  portion  of  the 
final  presto.  Short  cadenzas  were  also  fireqne&4T 
introduced  in  the  finales;  the  concerto  in  &i 
just  mentioned,  has  no  less  than  three,  sQ  o' 
which,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  diMR^ 
of  the  player,  are,  exceptionally,  written  oat  ii 
fulL  Similar  short  CTfcdenzas  ^rill  be  found  ia 
the  rondo  of  Beethoven's  concerto  in  0  minor* 
op.  37,  while  in  the  finale  of  the  concerto  in  6. 
op.  58,  a  pause  is  made  with  the  special  directua 
'  La  cadenza  sia  corta' — ^the  cadenia  to  be  ibtf^ 

The  innovations  introduced  by  Beethofcn  > 
the  form  of  the  concerto  were  numerou  iv 
important.  Foremost  among  these  was  »• 
greater  prominence  given  to  the  Qrchestca  1> 
the  concertos  of  Mozart^  except  in  the  torn, 
the  orchestra  has  little  to  do  beyond  a  limF 
accompaniment  of  the  soloist^  but  with  Beetliovc^ 
especially  in  his  later  concertos,  the  instzruacBtii 
parts  have  reaUy  symphonic  importanoe.  B^ 
thoven  was  also  the  first  to  connect  tho  second 
and  third  movements  (see  concertos  in  G  tfd 
E  flat),  an  example  which  was  imitated  by  Men- 
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ddnohn,  in  whose  pianoforte  concertoB  in  6 
minor  And  D  minor  all  the  movements  follow 
eontinuoosly.  Beethoven,  moreover,  in  his  con> 
osrtos  in  G  and  E  flat,  brdce  through  the  cnstom 
of  commencing  the  work  with  a  long  tutti  for  the 
orehestra ;  in  the  former  the  piano  begins  alone, 
and  in  the  latter  it  enters  at  the  second  bar.  It 
it  worthy  of  remark  that  the  same  experiment 
had  been  onoe,  and  only  once,  tried  by  Mozart, 
m  his  little-known  concerto  in  £b  (Kodiel,  271), 
▼here  the  piano  is  introduced  at  the  second  bar. 
One  more  innovation  of  importance  remains  to 
he  noticed.  In  his  concerto  in  Eb,  op.  73, 
Beethoven,  instead  of  leaving  a  pause  after  the 
6-4  chord  for  the  customary  cadenza,  writes  his 
own  in  full,  with  ike  note  'Non  si  fa  una 
Cadenza,  ma  attaoca  subito  il  seguente' — *  do  not 
mske  a  Okdenza^  bnt  go  on  at  onoe  to  the  following.* 
Hie  cadenza  has  the  further  peculiarity  of  being 
tooompanied  from  the  nineteenth  bar  by  the 
ncbestnk  Another  curious  example  of  an  ao- 
eompenied  cadenza  is  to  be  found  in  that  which 
Beethoven  has  written  far  his  pianoforte  arrange- 
ment of  his  violin  concerto,  op.  61,  through  a 
eonaiderable  part  of  which  the  piano  is  accom- 
panied by  the  drums,  which  give  the  chief  subject 
of  the  movement. 

It  is  evident  that  the  example  of  Beethoven 
b  his  Eb  conoerto  led  the  way  to  the  disuse 
of  the  introduced  cadenza  in  the  first  movement. 
Neither  Mendelssohn  nor  Brahms  in  their  piano- 
fcrte  oonoertoe  have  inserted  one  at  all ;  and 
where  such  is  intended,  composers  mostly  write 
out  in  full  what  they  wish  played,  as  for 
(umple  Mendelssohn  in  his  violin  concerto,  op. 
64  (where,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  the 
eedraza  is  the  middle  of  the  first  movement,  and 
Mt  at  the  end).  Schumann  (conoerto  in  A 
minor,  op.  54)  and  Baff  (conoerto  in  G  minor,  op. 
1S5)  have  also  both  written  their  cadenzas  in  fiiU. 

The  concertos  written  since  those  of  Beethoven 
hive  been  mostly  constructed  upon  the  lines  he 
Isid  down.  The  introductory .  tutti  has  been 
iluctened  (as  in  Mendelssohn's,  Schumann's,  and 
Baff*s  ounoertos),  though  occasionally  works  are 
■tin  written  in  the  older  form,  the  most  striking 
exunple  being  BnJims's  concerto  in  D  minor,  in 
wliich  the  piano  does  not  enter  till  the  ninety- 
fint  bar.  Sometimes  also  a  quickening  of  the 
tempo  is  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  firat  move- 
ment (Schumann,  op.  54;  Grieg,  op.  16).  Various 
ether  modifications  have  been  made  by  different 
fonpoeers,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak 
in  detail,  as  they  are  merely  isolated  examples, 
aod  have  not,  at  least  as  yet,  become  accepted  as 
models  of  the  form.  The  two  concertos  for  piano 
end  orchestra  by  Liszt  are  constructed  upon  a 
plan  to  different  from  that  generally  adopted 
that  they  should  rather  be  desmbed  as  fimtasias 
or  ihapudies  than  as  concertos  in  the  ordinary 
BMuing  of  the  term. 

Sometimes  concertos  are  written  for  more  than 
one  lob  instrument,  and  are  then  known  as 
doable^  triple,  etc.,  concertos  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  ooostniction  of  the  work  is  precisely  the 
ivne  as  when  composed  for  only  one  instrument. 
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As  examples  may  be  named  Bach's  concertos 
for  two  violins,  and  for  two,  three,  and  four 
pianos ;  Mozart's  Concerto  in  Eb  for  two  pianos, 
and  in  G  for  flute  and  harp ;  Beethoven's  triple 
concerto,  op.  56,  for  piano,  violin,  and  violon< 
cello;  Maurer's  for  4  violins  and  orchestra. 
Mendelssohn's  autograph  MSS.,  now  in  the  Im- 
perial Library  at  B^Un,  contain  2  Goncertos  for 
3  pianos  and  orchestra^  and  one  for  piano  and 
violin,  with  strings.  [E.  P.] 

CONCORD  is  a  combination  of  notes  which 
requires  no  further  combination  following  it  or 
raeoeding  it  to  make  it  satisfactory  to  the  ear. 
The  concords  are  perfect  fifths,  perfect  fourths, 
major  and  minor  thirds,  and  major  and  minor 
sixths,  and  such  combinations  of  them,  with  the 
octave  and  one  another,  as  do  not  entail  other 
intervals.  Thus  the  combination  of  perfect  fifth 
with  major  or  minor  third  constitutes  what  is 
known  as  a  common  chord,  as  (a).  And  dif- 
ferent dispositions  of  the  same  notes,  which  are 
called  its  inversions,  give,  first  a  bass  note  with 
its  third  and  sixth,  as  (b) ;  and,  secondly,  a 
bass  note  with  its  fourth  and  sixth,  as  (0). 

Besides  these  a  chord  composed  of  the  third 
and  sixth  on  the  second  note  of  any  scale  is 
regarded  as  a  concord,  though  there  m  a  dimi- 
nished fifth  or  augmented  fourth  in  it  according 
to  the  distribution  of  the  notes,  as  {d)  sr  (e) 


■j>  a  la  B  >i  \M  I  ^  1^^  0  ^  II  g-i 


— since  the  naturally  discordant  quality  of  the 
diminished  fifth  and  augmented  fourth  is  con- 
sidered to  be  modified  by  placing  the  concordant 
note  below  them,  a  modification  not  effected 
when  it  is  placed  above  them.  This  combi- 
nation was'  treated  as  a  concord  even  by  the 
theorists  of  the  old  strict  diatonic  style  of  coun- 
terpoint.    [See  Harmony.]  [C.H.H.P.] 

GONDELL,  Henbt,  was  a  violinist  in  the 
orchestras  at  the  Opera  House  and  Drury  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden  Theatres  earl^  in  the  present 
century.  In  181 1  he  gained  a  prize  at  the  Catch 
Club  for  his  glee,  *  Loud  blowe  the  wyndes.'  He 
composed  the  music  for  the  following  dramatio 
pieces:— 'The  Enchanted  Island,*  ballet,  1804; 
<  Who  wins  ?'  musical  farce,  1 808 ;  and '  Tnuisform- 
ation,'  musical  fiurce,  1810 ;  and  was  one  of  the  six 
contributors  to  the  comic  opera,  *  The  Farmer's 
Wife,'  1814.  He  died  in  June  1 824.    [W.  H.  H.] 

GONDXJCrrOIt— the  English  equivalent  for 
the  German  *  Capellmeister,'  and  the  French 
'Chef  d'orchestre — has  to  study  the  score,  cor- 
rect the  parts  and  see  that  they  are  clearly 
marked,  beat  the  time  for  the  band  and  chorus 
at  rehearsal  and  performance,  animate  them  with 
tibe  spirit  of  the  work,  and  generally  be  respon- 
eible  for  the  due  interpretation  of  the  composer's 
intentions  and  for  the  success  of  the  music. 

A  separate  conductor,  standing  in  ^finmt  of  the 

1  Id  GemiaQy  ttM  ooodnotor  dow  not  now  itaDd.  u  with  na,  snotlj 
In  tho  centre  of  the  ordieitra  with  hli  btok  to  the  audience,  but  ft 
trifle  to  the  fight,  with  bit  left  ilde  towaids  the  room. 
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orehestra  and  beating  time  with  a  baton,  thougb 
apparently  long  known  abroad,  b  in  England  an 
institution  of  comparatively  recent  date.  In  foi^ 
mer  times  the  chief  musician  sat  at  a  pianoforte  in 
the  orchestra  with  the  score  before  him ;'  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  beat  time  continuously, 
or  in  any  way  influenced  the  band,  or  did  more 
than  put  in  a  few  chords  now  and  then  when  the 
orchestra  was  going  astray,  which  when  heard 
must  have  had  a  very  bad  effect.  The  leader  it 
was  who  kept  the  l>and  together — or  as  nearly 
together  as  possible — beating  time  with  his  bow, 
stamping,  and  occasionally  Sipping  on  the  desk. 
But  as  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  Sie  violins  and 
was  therefore  out  of  sight  of  the  majority  of  the 
orchestra  he  could  have  had  but  a  very  small 
influence  on  the  other  players. 

The  programmes  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
(foimded  1813)  for  the  first  seven  years  always 

end  with  the  foUowinff  words,  *  Leader  Mr. , 

Pianoforte,  Mr. ,  and  the  names  are  rarely 

if  ever  the  same  for  two  concerts  together.  '  Mr. 
Cramer'  and  ' Mr.  Clementi '  took  it  nearly  turn 
about  at  the  piano  till  Sir  G.  Smart  shiu«d  it 
with  them :  but  the  leaders  varied  between  Salo- 
mon, F.  Cramer,  Spagnoletti,  Viotti,  Yaniewicz, 
Weichsel,  Mori,  BaiUot.  Thus  the  band  was  each 
time  under  a  finesh  head,  and  the  'reading*  of  the 
works,  and  the  style  of  performance — as  far  as 
such  things  were  then  attempted — must  have 
changed  with  each  concert.  With  the  second 
concert  of  1820  (March  30)  the  announcement 
changes  to  '  Leader,  Mr.  Spagnoletti ;  CoTtductor, 
Mr.  Cramer,'  a  change  apparently  due  to  the 
resolution  of  Spohr,  who  in  a  pleasant  passage  in 
his  Autobiography  describes  the  old  state  of 
things  and  his  action  at  the  concert  which  he 
had  to  direct  (during  the  series  of  iSao),  when 
he  produced  his  baton  and  insisted  on  conducting 
from  the  front  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word, 
and  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  (Selbet- 
biographie,  ii.  87).  'Henceforth,'  says  he,  'no 
one  was  ever  again  seen  seated  at  the  piano  durinf 
the  performance  of  eymphonies  and  overtures? 
But  the  alternations  of  leaders  and  conductors 
continued  for  many  years.  The  first  attempt  at 
uniformity  was  made  in  1844,  when  the  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  concerts  were  conducted  by 
Mendelssohn,  the  leader  still  changing  each  time. 
The  concerts  of  1845  were  conducted,  3  by  Sir 
H.  Bishop,  and  5  by  Moschdes,  and  at  length  in 
1846  we  find  the  simple  announcement  'Con- 
ductor, Signor  Costa,*  and  the  commencement  of 
the  present  system.  That  system  is  obviously 
the  light  one.  The  office  of  conducting  is  to  a 
great  extent  a  mechanical  one.  A  perfect  per- 
formance depends  far  more  than  it  might  be 
supposed  on  such  matters  as  the  legibility  and 
accuracy  of  the  parts,  and  the  intelligibility  of 
the  conductor's  beat  and  of  his  communications 
with  the  players ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  this  part 
of  a  conductor's  duties  can  only  be  adequately 
performed  if  he  is  constantly  engaged  with  the 
same  band.  In  a  perfect  conductor  medLitnical 
excellence  must  be  accompanied  with  knowledge, 
feeling,  appreciation,  enthusiasm,  poetry,  and  the  | 


highest  qualities  of  the  musician;  but  thoeliit 
will  be  of  little  avail  without  the  former,  or 
without  the  fiimiliar  relation  between  the  ogb- 
ductor  and  the  band  which  long  knowledge,  or 
at  any  rate  several  rehearsals,  alone  can  give. 
Composers  do  not  always  make  good  oaiidQofeoa. 
Beetnoven,  apart  firom  his  deafness,  wai  too 
strange  and  eccentric ;  Schumann  foigoi  wbat  h» 
was  about ;  Mendelssohn,  on  the  other  bmd, 
had  the  practical  intelligenoe  and  the  rare  tsot 
and  temper  which  made  him  an  exoeptioDsllj 
good  conductor.  But  it  is  better  that  the  two 
offices — ^the  composer  and  the  oonductcf^-afaoald 
be  kept  apart. 

So  far  the  Philharmonic,  as  representative  of 
London  concerts.  At  the  Opera  the  duuoge 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  about  by  Chelaid, 
who  conducted  the  (xennan  Company  in  Jjoadaa 
in  3a. 

Of  late  years— with  Henr  von  BiiIow-4he 
practice  of  conducting  from  memory  has  oome 
in,  and  for  those  who  can  stand  the  enonnoai 
strain  which  is  implied  in  the  recollection  of 
every  nuance  and  the  exact  entry  of  eveoy  ia* 
strument  in  a  long  and  complicated  work,  no 
doubt  it  is  a  great  comfort  not  to  have  to  think 
of  the  book,  but  the  power  must  surely  be  con- 
fined to  a  few  and  must  always  be  full  d  riiL 

It  would  be  difficult  within  the  limits  of  thii 
article  to  give  any  definite  instructions  on  the 
art  of  conducting,  even  if  such  instructiau  coqU 
be  practically  useful;  but  conducting,  perinp 
more  than  any  other  business,  is  a  matter  of 
natural  gifts  uid  practice.  Those  however  vko 
wish  to  see  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  by 
three  great  musicians  may  oansult  the  'YoUkoah 
mene  CapeUmeister'  of  Mattheeon  (1739X  ^ 
*  Orchestral  Conductor'  of  BerlioK — the  appendix 
to  his  Modem  Instrumentatian  and  OrcfaestntiflB 
— and  (less  didactic  and  more  polemical)  the 
'Ueber  das  Dirigiren'  of  Wagner.  There  is  a 
description  from  a  dififerent  point  of  view,  «^ 
worth  reading,  in  Berlioz's  letter  to  Liss^  No.  5 
of  his  '  Voyage  musicaL'  [^i 

CONDUCTOR'S  PART.  A  substitute  ibr  1 
full  score,  in  which  the  parts  an  condensed  into 
two  staves,  and  the  names  of  the  various  initiv- 
ments  are  inscribed  as  they  enter.  ^)ohr'f  D 
minor  Symphony  is  published  in  this  di^w 
only. 

CONFORTI,  GiovANHiLucA,  wasaOalabmn, 
and  bom  at  Mileto  about  1560.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Papal  Choir  in  1591.  He  *« 
doubtless  a  successful  and  accomplished  nn|« 
according  to  the  fiuhion  of  his  time;  bothii 
chief  title  to  notice  seems  to  have  been  the  pah* 
lication  of  a  volume  containing  a  series  of  tociI 
ornamentations  of  all  kinds  wherewith  to  ovedtT 
the  Psalms  in  ordinary  use  in  the  ehuieh  <* 
Sundays  and  holidays  throughout  the  year.  Butt 
ascribes  to  him  what  he  considers  the  restocaoos 
of  the  *trillo.'   [Tbxmolo;  TfiiLLO.]     [E.H.P-] 

CONRADI,  August,  bom  at  BerUn  ihu 
studied  harmony  and  composition  under  B«» 
genhagen.    In  1843  he  produced  a  symphsBJi 
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and  in  1847  an  open,  'BubezaLl/  both  at  Berlin.  ^ 
In  1849  he  was  diapel-maater  at  Stettin,  and  oon- 
doctor  Buooefldvely  at  the  Konigstadt  Theatre  in 
Berlin,  at  Dusseldorf,  Cologne,  imd  finally  (1853) 
tt  the  Kroll  Theatre  in  Berlin.  In  1855  his 
'Moaa  der  letzte  ManrenfUrrt*  waa  performed  at 
Berlin.  Hia  other  compodtionB  include  5  ayxn- 
I^Knuei^oTertureSy  string  quartets,  dance-music  for 
nanoforte  and  orchestra^  and  a  quantity  of  lieder. 
He  died  at  Berlin,  May  21,  1873.  [M.C.G.] 

(X)NBADI,  JoHANK  Geobo,  chapel-master  at 
Oettingen  in  Bavaria  towards  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  one  of  the  earliest  composers  of 
Germsn  opera.  He  produced  successfully  at  the 
Hambaig  Theatre  'Ariadne,*  'Diogenes/  and 
'KmnaPompilius '  in  1691 ;  'Karl  der Grosse*  and 
'Jennalem'  (1693);  'Sigismund,*  '  Greiserich,' 
sod  *  PygmaUon'  (1693).  [M.  C.  C] 

GONSBCUTIVE,  the  term  applied  to  intervals 
trlueh  recur  between  the  same  parts  or  voices, 
but  mere  especially  to  such  as  are 
Ixbidden  to  do  so,  as  consecutive 
fifths,  which  everybody  perceives 
to  he  uglv;  or  consecutive  octaves,  which  are 
jnly  peroeilved  to  be  objectionable  p  ^—m 
m  a  oombination  of  distmct  parts.     ^)  "  ^^ 

It  is  held  that  consecutive  fifths  V  M-  ^ 
aie  objectionable  because  the  parts  move  simul- 
taneoiBly  in  two  different  keys ;  hence  when  the 
effect  of  two  keys  is  avoided  they  are  admissible ; 
IB  when  the  lower  part  progresses  from  tonic 
to  dominant  (a)  (between  the  tenor  and  bass) ; 
or  fipom  tonio  to  subdominant  (5)  (between  treble 
sad  alto). 


^^ 


Oaosecutive  octaves  are  held  to  be  objection- 
ftbls  because  in  music  in  parts  which  are  clearly 
defined  the  balanoe  is  suddenly  disturbed.  For 
if  three  voices  are  singing  together,  each  with 
*  well  defined  part  assigned  to  it,  and  two  of 
them  suddenly,  without  any  ostensible  reason, 
sing  the  same  notes  in  two  or  three  sucoessiTe 
cbordS)  not  only  is  the  harmony  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  a  part»  but  the  succession  of  notes 
which  they  sing  together  is  brought  into  unsea- 
*(i^le  prominence.  When  it  is  intended  to 
JKiiig  a  melody  or  a  phrase  into  prominence  it 
IS  OQounon  to  doable  it  in  octaves;  but  when 
^  is  done  in  music  in  definite  parts  it  must 
be  continued  long  enough  for  the  intention  to  be 
peneiTed. 

Some  theorists  add  consecutive  sevenths  to  the 
*^gt»y  of  forbidden  progressions,  but  there  are 
■0  many  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  greatest 
ytoWy  sod  when  they  are  harsh  they  are  so 
obrioQsly  so,  that  the  rule  seems  both  doubtful 
nd  unnecessary. 

The  forbidden  consecuti  ves  are  moat  objection- 
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able  in  vocal  music,  or  music  for  solo  instruments 
in  combination,  such  as  quartets  and  quintets  of 
strings,  when  each  part  stands  out  distinctiy,  and 
the  relations  of  the  parts  are  easily  perceived. 
In  pianoforte  music  and  oroheetral  music  the 
objectionable  effect  would  be  often  lost  in  the 
mass  of  sound. 

Instances  of  violations  of  the  rule  against  con* 
secutive  fifths  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
almost  all  the  greatest  camposers.  Sometimes  it 
may  have  been  an  oversight^  at  others  it  may 
have  been  done  on  principle.  Bies's  well-known 
anecdote  X^og*  Notizen,  p.  87)  referring  to  a 
passage  in  one  of  Beethoven's  quartets,  op.  18, 
may  show  either  one  or  the  other.  Elsewhere 
Beethoven  seems  to  have  considered  that  it  was 
better  to  violate  such  a  rule  or  incur  a  consider- 
able harshness  than  to  change  the  order  of  a 
thoroughly  established  idea>  because  the  altera- 
tion of  the  idea  not  only  produces  a  sense  of 
weakness,  but  is  also  mudi  more  disturbing 
iBsthetically  than  the  violation  of  a  rule  of  har- 
mony. Thus  in  the  finale  of  his  Sonata  in  A, 
op.  1 01,  rather  than  alter  his  established  idea,  (a), 
he  allows  the  part  below  to  make  consecutive 
fifths  with  it  (*  *  ). 


$ 


rm  ,  J7T7^. 


^ 


It  was  long  considered,  from  the  description  of 
it  which  exists,  that  the  supposed  first  form  of 
harmony,  which  was  called  Diaphony,  or  Or- 
ganum,  consisted  of  continuous  consecutive  fifths, 
fourths,  and  octaves ;  but  later  investigations  of 
the  subject  tend  to  show  that  the  description  has 
been  misunderstood,  and  refers  in  reality  to  a 
repetition  of  phrases  at  the  fifth  above  or  the 
fourth  below.  [C.H.H.P.] 

GONSEBVATOIBE  DE  MUSIQUE.  A 
free  school  of  music,  established  in  Paris  by  the 
Convention  Nationale,  Aug.  3,  1795.  Its  first 
suggestion  was  due  to  a  hom-plaver  named  Bo- 
dolphe,  and  the  plan  which  he  suomitted  to  the 
minister  Amdot  in  1775  was  carried  into  effect 
on  Jan.  3,  1784,  by  Baron  Breteml,  of  Louis 
XYTs  household,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Goesec. 
This  Ecole  royale  de  Chant»  under  Grossec's  di- 
rection, was  opened  on  April  i,  i784»  ^  ^^ 
Hotel  des  Menus-Plaisirs  du  Boi,  then  used  by 
the  Academic  for  its  rehearsals.  The  first  public 
concert  was  given  April  18,  1786,  and  on  the 
addition  of  a  class  for  dramatic  declamation  in 
the  following  June  it  adopted  the  name  of  the 
Ecole  reyale  de  Chant  et  de  Declamation.  The 
municipality  engaged  a  band  under  Sarrette  in 
1790,  and  instituted  on  June  9,  1793,  the  Ecole 
gratuite  de  Musique  de  la  Garde  Nationale 
Parisienne,  which  did  good  service  under  Sar- 
rette's  skilful  direction,  and  finally  took  the  name 
of  Institut  National  de  Musique,  Nov.  8,  1793. 
But  the  independent  existence  of  both  these 
schools  came  to  an  end  on  the  formation,  by 
government)  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique^ 
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Aug.  3,  I795>  in  which  th^  were  incorporated. 
Sarrette  was  Portly  afterwardsappointed  president 
of  the  institution,  and  in  1 797  his  charge  extended 
to  125  professors  and  600  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
as  well  as  to  the  printing-office  and  warehouse 
established  at  15  Faubourg  Poissonni^re,  where 
the  '  M^thodes  du  Conservatoire/  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  Catel,  M^hul,  XUxle,  Elreutser, 
and  other  eminent  professors,  were  published. 
The  organisation  of  the  Conservatoire  was  modified 
by  Bonaparte  in  March  1800,  after  which  the 
staff  stood  as  follows  : — A  Director — Sarrette ; 
five  Inspectors  of  Tuition — Grosseo,  MSiin],  Le- 
sueur,  Cherubini,  and  Monsigny;  thir^  first* 
class  Professors — Louis  Adam,  JBerton^  Slasius, 
Catel,  Devienne,  Dugazon,  Duvemoy,  Garat, 
Gavini^  Hugot>  Kreutzer,  Persuis*  Plantade, 
Bode,  XUxlolphe,  Sallentin,  etc.;  forty  second- 
class  Professors — Adrien,  Baillot,Boieldieu,  Dom- 
nich,  Eler,  Jadin,  etc.  The  Conservatoire  waa 
again  re-oiganised  Oct.  15,  181  a,  by  the  fiunous 
D6cret  de  Moscow,  under  which  eighteen  pupils, 
nine  of  each  sex,  destined  for  the  Th^fttre  Eran9ais, 
received  an  annual  allowance  of  1 100  firancs,  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  Pemdonnaires— eighteen 
vocal  students,  twelve  male  and  six  female.  This 
Pensionnat  had  been  established  in  1806 ;  but 
the  men  alone  lived  at  the  Conservatoire. 

On  Dec.  28,  18 14,  Sarrette  was  abruptly  dis- 
missed &om  the  post  he  had  filled  with  so  much 
seal  and  talent,  and  though  reinstated  on  May 
26,  1 81 5,  was  compelled  to  retire  finally  on  the 
17th  of  the  following  November.  The  studies 
were  interrupted  for  the  time,  and  the  school 
remained  closed  until  April  18 16,  when  it  re- 
opened under  its  former  title  of  Ecole  royale  de 
Musique,  with  Peme  as  Inspector-general.  Che- 
rubini  succeeded  him  April  i,  1822,  and  remained 
until  Feb.  8,  1842,  when  he  was  replaced  by 
Auber,  who  directed  the  Conservatoire  until  his 
death.  May  12,  1871 ;  M.  Ambroise  Thomas, 
the  present  director,  was  appointed  on  the  6th  of 
the  following  July. 

Before  speaking  of  the  Conservatoire  of  our 
own  day,  its  financial  condition,  staff,  and  musical 
importance,  we  must  enumerate  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  acts  which  marked  its  successive 
administrations. 

The  budget  originally  amounted  to  240,000 
francs,  but  this  in  1802  was  reduced  to  100,000, 
a  fact  indicative  of  the  grave  money  diffi- 
culties with  which  Sarrette  had  to  contend 
through  all  his  years  of  office,  in  addition  to  the 
systematic  opposition  of  both  artists  and  autho- 
rities. By  ike  publication  of  the  '  M^thode  du 
Conservatoire,'  however,  to  which  each  professor 
gave  his  adherence,  he  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
various  parties  of  the  educational  department 
on  a  common  basis.  Amongst  the  savants  of 
the  institution  who  assbted  in  this  work  were 
Ginguend,  Lac^pMe,  and  Prony.  Under  Sarrette 
the  pupils  were  stimulated  by  public  practisings ; 
to  him  is  also  due  the  building  of  the  old  library, 
begun  in  1 80 1,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  theatre 
in  the  Rue  Berg^re,  1812.  In  the  same  year  he 
obtained  an  increase  of  26,800  francs  for  the 
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expenses  of  the  Pensionnat ;  and  the  institution 
of  the  'Prix  de  Rome*  in  1803,  which  secor^ 
to  the  holders  the  advantage  of  residing  in  Italy 
at  the  expense  of  government,  was  his  doing. 

Under  Peme*s  administration  asa.  *  Ecole  pri- 
maire  de  Chant'  was  formed,  April  23,  181 7,  in 
connection  with  the  Conservatoire,  and  directed 
by  Choron.  The  inspectorship  of  the  Eode  da 
Musique  at  lille  was  given  to  Plantade.  la 
1 810  it  adopted  the  title  of  '  Conservatodre 
secondaire  de  Paris,'  in  which  it  was  followed  bj 
the  Ecole  at  Douai,  no  longer  in  existenoe.  The 
formation  of  special  classes  for  lyrical  dedama- 
tion  and  the  study  of  opera  parts  was  also  doe 
to  Peme. 

Cherubini's  strictness  of  rule  and  his  profound 
knowledge  made  his  direction  very  &voaraUe 
for  the  progress  of  the  Conservatoire.  'TbA  mat't 
pensionnat  was  re-oxganised  under  him,  and  the 
number  of  public  practices,  which  all  prise-Indden 
were  forced  to  attend,  increased  in  1823  from  bIx 
to  twelve.  By  his  means  the  opera  pitch,  uni- 
versally allowed  to  be  too  high,  waa  lowered  ia 
1826,  and  the  Ecole  de  Musique  founded  ai 
Toulouse  in  1821  was  attached  to  the  Conserva- 
toire, as  that  of  Idlle  had  previously  been.  He 
opened  new  instrumental  classes,  and  gave  moA 
encouragement  to  the  productions  of  l£e  'Sod^ti 
des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire.'  By  his  meaoi 
the  library  acquired  the  right  to  one  of  the  two 
copies  of  every  piece  of  music  or  book  upon  mnne 
which  authors  and  composers  are  coDt^>eiled  to  de- 
posit with  the  Ministre  de  I'lntdrieor  (Maidi  29, 
1834).  In  1 841,  through  Cherubini's  instromai- 
tality,  the  Ecoles  of  Marseilles  and  Mets  beouns 
'Succursales  du  Conservatoire' ;  in  ahort,  durii^ 
his  long  administration  he  n^lected  no  means  w 
raising  the  tone  of  the  studies  of  the  Central  God- 
servatoire,  and  extending  its  influence.  Tl» 
following  were  among  his  principal  coadjuton:— 
Habenedc  and  Paer,  inspectors  of  tuition;  Le- 
sueur,  Berton,  Reicha,  F^tis,  Hal^vy,  Outfit 
composition ;  Lain6,  Lays,  Garat,  Plantade^  Pon- 
chard,  Banderali,  Bordogni,  Panseron,  Mme. 
Damoreau,  singing:  inskumental  dasses— B^ 
noist,  the  organ;  Louis  Adam  and  Zimmer 
man,  piano ;  Baillot,  Elreutzer,  Habeneck,  violin; 
Baudiot,  Norblin,  Vaslin,  violoncello;  GuQloo, 
Tulou,  flute  ;  Vogt,  oboe ;  Lef^re,  Elos^  da- 
rinet;  Delcambre,  G«bauer,  bassoon;  Daopcat, 
Meifred,  horn;  Dauvem^,  trumpet;  JUie^ 
trombone ;  Naderman,  Prumier,  harp ;  Ado^ 
Nourrit,  the  opera;  Michelot^  flamaon,  Fh>voit 
and  Beauvallet,  professors  of  tragedy  and  oomedj. 

Amongst  the  professors  appointed  by  Aaber 
we  may  mention  Adolphe  Adam,  Ambroiae  l%o* 
mas,  Reber,  composition ;  MM.  Elwaii^  Bainii 
harmony;  Battaille,  Duprez,  Faure^  Garci% 
R^vial,  Masset,  singing;  Madame  Farrenc^  Hesri 
Herz,  Marmontel,  Le  Couppey,  piano;  Aludi 
Girard,  Massart,  Ch.  Dancla,  violin;  f^aoc^ 
omme  and  Chevillard,  violoncello.  Clawri  ftr 
wind  instruments — Tulou,  Doras,  flute;  Ve^ 
roust,  oboe;  Willent,  Cokken,  bassoon;  GraHajr 
Meifred,  horn;  Forestier,  Arban,  cornet;  Kile. 
Brohan,    MM.    R^gnier,    Monroee,    BresBaot, 
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profeaBora  of  oomfidy.  Auber  also  inBtitnted 
iBCtures  on  the  history  and  literature  of  mtisic, 
to  which  he  appointeid  Samson  in  1855.  The 
dAaU  under  Auber's  management  were  most 
hrilliani^  and  he  drew  public  attention  to  the 
Conservatoire  by  reviving  the  public  practices. 
The  iiftfade  of  the  establishment  in  the  Faubourg 
PoBonni^re  was  re-built  in  1845,  and  in  1864 
the  building  was  considerably  enlarged,  and 
those  in  the  Bue  du  Conservatoire  inaugurated, 
iflclnding  the  hall  and  offices  of  the  theatre,  the 
museum,  and  library.  The  associate  classes  of 
military  pupils,  formed  on  the  suppression  of  the 
Gymnaae  nulitaire  in  1856,  made  these  enlaige- 
ments  indispoosable. 

But  notwithstanding  the  growing  importance 
of  the  Conservatoire  under  Auber  s  strict  and 
impartial  direction,  the  last  years  of  his  life  were 
embittered  by  the  revival  of  the  office  of  '  Ad- 
ministrateur'  in  the  person  of  I^usabathie,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  oonmussion  in  1870  to  re- 
orgamie  the  studies — a  step  in  which  some  mem- 
bos  toresaw  the  ruin  of  the  school.  In  1859,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  troubled  period,  the  reform 
of  the  pitch  took  place  which  fixed  the  A  at  870 
Tifarations.  Lassabathie  at  the  same  time  pub- 
lished his  'Histoire  du  Conservatoire  imperial 
de  Mosique  et  de  Declamation*  (Paris,  i860), 
a  hasty  selection  of  documents,  but  containing 
ample  details  as  to  the  professorial  staff. 

Since  the  nomination  of  M.  Ambroise  Thomas, 
the  present  director,  the  office  of  'Adminis- 
trttenr*  and  the  pensionnat  have  been  sup- 
pressed, and  Mr.  Emile  B^ty  has  been  appointed 
Secretaiy-Greneral.  Lectures  on  the  general 
histoiy  of  music  have  been  instituted;  M. 
Barbeieau,  the  original  lecturer,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  Eu^ne  Gautier ;  an  orchestral 
elaas  directed  by  M.  Deldevez,  and  compulsory 
▼ocal  dasses  for  reading  at  sight  have  been 
founded,  and  the  solfeggio  teaching  has  been  com- 
jJetely  refinmedL  The  following  professors  have 
been  appointed  : — MM.  Theo.  Dubois,  Guiraud, 
Innnony ;  MM.  Crosti,  Bussine,  Boulanger,  Po- 
«  tier,  Mme.  Ylardot^  who  has  lately  resigned,  and 
been  auooeeded  by  M.  Barbot,  singing;  M. 
Charles  Colin,  oboe ;  M.  Jancourt,  bwnoon ;  M. 
Deliaae^  trombone;  M.  Maury,  comet-k-piston. 
M.  Ambroise  Thomas  has  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  toition  in  all  its  branches,  to  raise  the  sala- 
lies  of  the  professors,  and  increase  the  general 
budget,  which  has  risen  to  310,000  francs,  and  is 
expected  soon  to  reach  240,000  francs — a  sum 
amply  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  the  Institution 
viu  its  staff  of  8  titularies,  77  professors,  and 
loemploy^t. 

The  tuition  at  present  is  divided  as  follows : — 
16  aolfeggio  classes  under  4  masters — ^in  la  of 
which  the  lessons  are  individual,  in  the  remaining 
4  in  dass ;  8  singing  chisses  under  8  masters ; 
a  dan  for  vocal  hamony,  and  another  for  the 
study  of  part-writing,  each  with  its  professor, 
for  lyriciJ  declamation  there  is  i  class  for  the 
opera  and  a  dasses  for  the  opera-comique.  The 
31  instrumental  dasses  are  as  fellows: — 6  for 
^'olin;  2  for  cello;  i  for  double-bass,  for  flute, 
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oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  comet,  trombone, 
harp,  chamber  music,  organ,  improvisation,  and 
orchestral  composition.  There  are  also  10  classes 
fdr  piano,  4  for  men  and  6  for  women. 

For  the  study  of  harmony  there  are  6  classes. 
Also  three  for  composition,  counterpoint,  and 
fugue  (under  Beber,  Mass^,  and  Bazin,  all 
members  of  the  Institut  de  France).  To  these 
classes  must  be  added  those  for  the  general 
history  of  music,  grammar,  prosody,  and  ortho- 
phony, 3  classes  for  dramatic  declamation,  i  {or 
stage  deportment,  and  I  for  fencing. 

The  classes  are  held  3  times  a  week,  each  one 
lasting  a  hours.  The  regulation  number  of 
pupils  is  either  8,  10,  or  za,  according  to  the 
class,  but  a  few  candidates  are  also  admitted  as 
'auditeurs.'  Among  the  professors  who  have 
charge  of  the  clnsscs  just  enimaerated,  we  find 
such  names  as  Mass^,  Franchonmie,  Chevillard, 
Ben^  Baillot,  Deldevez,  Beber,  Bazin,  B^gnier, 
Bressant,  and  many  of  the  most  celebrated  artists. 
The  academic  year  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  cdoses  at  the  end  of  July. 

The  names  of  those  seeking  admission  to  the 
Conservatoire  must  be  sent  in  to  the  committee 
of  management  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  an  examination  before  the  Conmiittee  of 
Tuition  must  be  successfully  passed.  The  youngest 
pupils  only  are  admitted  mto  the  preparatory 
solfeggio  and  piano  classes ;  in  the  higher 
classes,  for  vocal  music  and  declamation,  the  age 
is  limited  to  aa.  The  pupils  have  to  pass  two 
examinations  in  each  academic  year,  and  take 
part  in  one  or  more  public  practices;  they  are 
also  admitted  to  the  July  competitions  according 
to  their  ability.  The  competitions  in  singing, 
opera^  opera-comique,  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
instrumental  music,  are  held  publidy  in  the 
large  concert-room.  The  distribution  of  prizes 
follows,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Education  and  Fine  Arts. 

This  important  institution  provides  musical 
and  dramatic  instruction  for  upwards  of  600 
pupils  and  '  auditeurs,*  who,  besides  their  regular 
studies,  have  ihe  advantage  of  an  extensive 
library  and  a  museum  of  musical  instruments. 

The  Library,  whidb  dates  from  the  foundation 
of  the  school  itself,  is  open  to  the  public  daily 
flrom  10  to  4.  The  first  librarian,  Eler,  was 
followed  by  LangW  (i  796-1 807),  the  Abb*  Boze 
(1807-1810),  Peme  (i8ao-i8aa),  F^tis  (i8a7- 
1831),  Bottto  de  Toulmon  (1831-1850),  Berlioz 
(as  conservateur  1 839-1 850,  and  aa  librarian 
1853-1869),  F^den  David  (1869-1876).  Since 
1876  M.  Weckerlin  has  acted  as  Ubrarian. 

The  Library  contains  over  30,000  works,  and 
the  number  is  increased  every  year  by  means 
of  a  special  grant.  It  also  possesses  a  considerable 
number  of  manuscripts  and  autographs,  to  which 
those  of  the  Prix  de  Bome  were  added  in  1871, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  writer.  This  collection 
contains  the  autographs  of  aU  the  prize  cantatas 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Prix  de  Bome  in 
1803.  Amongst  the  other  important  collections 
are  those  of  !^er,  composed  of  works  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  put  into  score;  of  Bott^  de 
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Toulmon,  oomcriBing  85  volames  of  MS.  copies 
of  the  che&-d  oeuvre  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  i6th 
oenturies  from  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Borne,  in- 
cluding all  Palestrina's  Tnawfrew  Unfartunately, 
most  of  these  oompositions  are  written  in  'pro- 
portional notation,*  and  are  still  in  separate 
parts.  The  departments  of  engraved  opera  scores 
and  of  vocal  and  instrumental  nUthodei  are  very 
complete.  In  1872  the  library  was  further 
enriched  by  Schcelcher's  collection,  containing 
every  edition  of  Handel's  works  and  a  vast  array 
of  Haudel-literature.  The  number  of  dramas  is 
6,000,  and  increasing  daily,  and  the  department 
of  works  on  the  art  and  history  of  music  contains 
many  thousand  French  and  foreign  volumes. 
Amongst  these  are  some  extremely  rare  works, 
'  EH  Melopeo'  by  Cerone ;  treatises  by  Agricola, 
Lusciniusy  Prsstorius,  Mersenne ;  several  editions 
of  Gafini ;  *  II  Transilvano*  by  Diruta ;  original 
editions  of  most  of  the  old  davecinists ;  'L'Or- 
oh^sographie'  of  Thoinot  Arbeau;  the  'Ballet 
Comique  de  la  Beine' ;  the  'flores  musioe'  of 
1488 ;  old  missals  and  treatises  on  plain-chant; 
besides  other  very  rare  and  valuable  books  and 
mdthodeB. 

The  Museum — of  recent  date,  having  been 
formally  inaugurated  on  Nov.  20, 1864 — ^is  open 
to  the  public  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  from 
la  to  4.  At  that  time  it  merely  contained  the 
230  articles  which  the  government  had  purchased 
firam  dapisson  in  1861,  and  123  musiod  instru- 
ments transferred  from  the  Garde  Meubles  and 
other  state  institutions,  or  presented  by  private 
donors.  On  the  appointment  of  the  present 
oonservateur,  M.  Gustave  CShouquet,  Sept.  30, 
1871,  the  number  of  objects  did  not  exceed  380, 
but  it  now  possesses  700  instruments  and  objects 
of  art  of  the  greatest  interest.  A  full  historical 
catalogue  has  been  published  by  M.  Ghouquet, 
entitl«i  'Le  Mus^  du  Conservatoire  national 
de  Musique*  (Paris,  F.  Didot,  1875 ;  8vo.).  This 
magnificent  collection  is  the  laigest  and  most 
complete  in  Europe,  and  the  space  allotted  to  it 
must  strike  every  one  as  inadequate. 

The  Conservatoire  itself  suffers  fixnn  want  of 
zoom.  In  the  Faubourg  Poissonni^,  No.  15, 
are  the  offices  of  the  administration,  the  entrance 
to  the  small  theatre,  where  not  only  the  ex- 
aminations, but  the  clanson  for  choral  singing  and 
dramatic  declamation,  lessons  on  the  or^an,  and 
lectures  on  the  history  of  music  are  held.  Two 
smaller  theatres  serve  for  solfeggio  and  opera 
classes.  In  the  large  theatre,  w^ch  contains  an 
oigan  of  32  feet,  the  QodiiA  des  Concerts  du 
Conservatoire  has  held  its  concerts  since  its 
creation ;  it  also  serves  for  the  public  practices, 
the  competitions,  and  the  distribution  of  prizes. 
It  was  restored  and  decorated  in  the  Pompeian 
style  in  1864 ;  and  contains  only  a  thousand  seats. 
The  educational  management  of  the  Conservatoire 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  central  committee,  with 
two  sub-committees,  for  the  superintendence  of 
the  musical  and  dramatic  studies  respectively. 
Hie  committees  for  the  admission  of  pupils  and 
the  examination  of  the  clanson  are  named  by  the 
director. 


CONSTBUCnON. 

At  the  present  date  (1878)  there  are  five 
provincial  Ecoles  de  Musique,  branches  of  the 
Conservatoire,  viz.  Lille,  Toulonse,  Dijon,  Nantes» 
and  Lyons  (founded  April  a,  1874). 

In  1871  M.  Henri  Beber  succeeded  M.  Am- 
broise  Thomas  as  inspector  of  these  provincial 
schools.  [6.C.] 

CONSEBVATOBIO.  The  Conservatorios  m 
which  the  great  schools  of  Italian  music  wen 
formed  were  so  called  because  they  were  intended 
to  preserve  (coMervare)  the  science  of  music 
from  corruption.  Of  these  the  most  ancient  were 
the  Neapolitan  ones — Santa  Maria  di  Loreto 
(1537),  I  Poveri  di  Gesu  Cristo  (1589^  La 
Pietk  de'  Tuzchini  (1583),  San  Onofrio  (1583), 
which  all  sprang  frx>m  &e  first  school  of  music 
founded  at  Naples  (1496)  by  Jean  Tinctor,  a 
Fleming,  reconstituted  by  Geeualdoy  Prince  of 
Venosa,  and  AleoBandre  &arlatti,  and  illustrated 
by  a  long   roll  of  eminent  musicians.      [See 

NAPLS8.] 

The  Conservatorios  of  Venice  arose  out  of 
the  school  founded  by  another  Ileming,  Willaert, 
at  the  same  date  with  that  of  Naples,  and  were 
also  four  in  number: — ^L'Ospedale  della  Pieta 
Dei  Mendicant!,  Det^l'  Incurabili,  L'Ospedaletto 
de'  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  [See  Vsnioe.]  Nor 
does  this  list  include  the  various  'chapel  schools* 
of  music  for  the  choirs  of  the  great  cathedrals, 
after  the  pattern  of  the  musical  sdiool  founded 
in  the  6th  century  by  Gregory  the  Great  for  the 
Pontifical  Chapel  atKome,  the  archives  of  which 
were  destroyed  in  the  sack  of  Bome  by  CharlesV. 
1537.    [See  Bome.] 

The  Venetian  Conservatorios  have  ceased  to 
exist,  those  of  Naples  are  now  represented  by  a 
Boyal  Neapolitan  College,  and  there  is  a  '  Bttle 
Conservatorio  di  Musica'  extant  and  flourishing 
at  Milan. 

The  Conservatoire  of  Paris  is  described  In 
the  preceding  article.  The  Conservatoriums'of 
Leipzig  (founded  through  the  exertions  of  Men- 
delssohn  in  1843),  Vienna^  and  other  German 
towns,  will  be  mentioned  under  the  names  of 
those  places.  •  [C  M.  P.] 

CONSONANCE  is  a  comlanation  of  notes 
which  can  sound  together  without  the  harahniws 
which  is  produced  by  beats  disturbing  the  smooth 
flow  of  the  sound. 

The  consonances  which  are  within  the  limits 
of  the  octave,  and  the  ratios  of  the  vibrational 
numbers  of  their  notes 


The  octave.  •  1:2. 
Fifth  ...3:3. 
Fourtb  .  .  .  3:4. 
Major  third    .    4:5. 


Minor  third 
Major  sixth 
Minor  sixth 


5 
3 

5 


6. 

8. 


[C.H.H.P.] 


CON  SPIBITO,  'with  spirit';  an  indication 
oftener  found  in  Haydn  and  Mozart  than  in 
later  compositions. 

CONSTBUCTION  is  the  writing  of  a  piece 
of  music  according  to  an  appreciable  plan. 

The  element  of  construction  is  most  important 
in  instrumental  music,  where  there  is  no  acces- 
sory interest  to  keep  the  mind  engaged.    In  all 


CONSTRUCTION. 


CONTRALTO. 
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munc  oofnneeted  with  wards  the  definiteneBS  of 
oonstmction  must  yield  to  the  order  of  the  Ian- 
goage,  «nd  be  dependent  on  what  it  ezpressee 
for  the  chief  port  of  its  effect ;  but  in  instrumental 
music  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  mind  to 
receive  a  satisfactory  impression  from  a  work 
which  was  purely  continuous,  and  had  no  such 
oomiection  between  its  parts  as  should  enable 
the  hearer  to  refer  from  one  part  to  another,  and 
thereby  assiBt  his  attention.  The  only  manner 
m  which  the  sense  of  proportion  and  plan,  which 
is  so  important  in  works  of  art,  can  be  introduced 
into  music  is  by  repetition  of  parts  which  shall 
be  distinctly  recognised  by  the  rhythm  and  order 
of  succession  of  their  notes,  and  are  called  the. 
sDbjects.  And  the  construction  of  a  fine  moye- 
ment  is  like  that  of  a  grand  buildiitf ,  in  which 
the  main  subjects  are  the  great  piUars  upon 
which  the  whole  edifice  rests,  and  all  the  smaller 
details  of  ornamentation  are  not  just  an  irregular 
medley  of  ill-assorted  beauties,  but  being  rein- 
troduced here  and  there,  either  simply  or  dis- 
goised  with  graceful  devices,  give  that  unity 
and  completeness  to  the  general  effect  which  the 
absence  of  plan  can  never  produce.  As  instru- 
mental music  grows  older  new  plans  of  construe- 
tion  are  frequently  invented,  especially  in  small 
lyrical  pieces,  which  imitate  more  or  less  the 
character  of  songs,  or  represent  some  fixed  and 
definite  idea  or  emotion,  according  to  the  sup- 
posed order  or  progiress  of  which  the  piece  Is 
ooDstructed.  In  small  pieces  for  single  instru- 
ments originality  of  plan  is  generally  an  advan* 
tage ;  but  in  la^  forms  of  instrumental  compo- 
sition it  is  most  desirable  for  the  general  plan 
to  be  to  a  certain  extent  familiar,  though  it  is 
on  the  other  hand  undesirable  that  it  should  be 
very  obvious.  The  former  strains  the  attention 
too  heavily,  the  latter  engages  it  too  slightly. 
An  account  of  the  plans  most  generally  used  for 
toch  large  instrumental  works  as  symphonies, 
OQooertos,  overtures,  sonatas,  etc.,  will  be  found 
nnder  the  article  FoBK.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CONn,   Frangesoo   Babtolomeo,   eminent 
theorbist  and  dramatic  composer,  born  at  Flo- 
renoe  Jan.  ao,  1681,  appointed  court-theorbist  at 
'^enna  in  1701.    He  resigned  in  1705,  but  was 
VBsppointed  theorbist  in  1 708,  with  the  additional 
post  in  1 71 3  of  court-composer.    From  this  time 
he  devoted  himself  with  marked  success  to  the 
composition  of  operas,  especially  the  higher  kind 
of  comic  operas.    His  best  work  was  the  tragi- 
comic opera  'Don  Chisdotte  in  Sierra  Morena,' 
which  is  a  model  of  its  kind  for  the  clear  delinea- 
tloQ  of  each  separate  character.     It  was  per- 
fonned  first  at  the  Camaval  of  1719  in  Vienna, 
sod  afterwards  (1722)  at  Hamburg,  in  German. 
Hu  first  opera,  'Clotilde*  (Vienna,  1706),  was 
produced  in  London  (1709),  and  the  songs  pub- 
Hshed  separately  by  Walsh.    Conti*s  cantatas  and 
ontorios  are  solid  and  thou£:htful.    Von  Kochel 
(J.  J.  Fox:  Vienna,  1872)  gives  a  catalogue  of 
sU  his  works  performed  in  Vienna  between  1706 
*od  1752.    They  comprise  16  grand  operas,  13 
MNoadea  or  'Feste  teatrali,'  and  9  oratorios, 
the  scores  of  which  are  to  be  found  aunost  entire 


in  the  Imperial  library  and  in  the  archives  of 
the  '  GeselLBchaft  der  Musik-freunde*  at  Vienna. 
Mattheson,  in  his  *  Vollkommene  Kapellmeister' 
('739'  P*  40)'  ct^BtM  a  grave  slur  on  Conti*s 
character  through  a  confusion  between  him  and 
his  son  Ignas.  The  mistake  was  ooiTected  by 
Quants  in  Marpurg's  'Kritische  Beitrftge'  (1754, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  219),  and  by  Gerber  in  his  'Neues 
Lexicon,'  but  F^tis  maintained  the  authenticity 
of  the  anecdote  in  the  'lUyue  musicale'  (1827, 
No.  3),  and  even  repeated  it  in  his  '  Biographie 
Universelle'  after  the  real  fiekcts  had  been  made 
known  by  Molitor  in  the  *  AUg.  musik.  Zeitung' 
(1838,  p.  153).  Conti  died  in  Vienna  July  ao, 
1732.  Mendel,  in  his  'Mus.  Conv.  Lexicon,' 
states  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  court 
chapel-master,  but  this  is  incorrect,  as  he  was 
still  court-composer  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
younger  Conti,  Ignaz;  whom  Fdtis  is  uncertain 
whether  to  call  the  son  or  the  brother  of  Francesco, 
was  really  his  son,  bom  in  1699.  ^®  ^^  ^^ 
poet  of '  Hof-scholar'  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
March  28,  1759.  '^^  composed  several  serenades 
and  oratorios  which  bear  no  traces  of  his  father's 
ability.  [C.  F.  P.] 

CONTI.    See  Gizzhllo. 

CONTINUO.  The  short  for  Basso  CoNTiNDO, 
which  see. 

CONTRABASSO,  the  ItalianforDouBUsBASS. 

CONTRABASS  POSAUNE.  SeeTBOMBOKS. 

CONTRABASS  TUBA.    See  Bombabdon. 

CONTRAFAGOTTO,  the  ordinary  name  in 
orchestral  scores  for  the  Double  Bassoon.  See 
scores  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies  5  and  9, 
Brahms's  Variations  on  a  theme  of  Haydn's,  etc. 

CONTRALTO.  The  lowest  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal Tarieties  of  the  female  voice  (the  two 
oUiers  being  soprano  and  mezzo  soprano),  and 
that  to  which  in  choral  music  the  part  next 
above  (contra,  or  counter  to)  the  alto  is  assigned. 
[Alto.]  The  culture  and  employment,  as  a  solo 
instrument,  of  the  female  contralto  voice,  like 
that  of  its  correlative  the  bass,  is  comparatively 
modem,  and  even  yet  not  universaL  By  the 
opera  composers  of  France  and  (Germany  it  has 
been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  but  nurdly  em- 
ployed. In  his  adaptation  for  the  french 
Theatre  of  his  Italian  'Orfeo,'  originally  com- 
posed (1762)  for  a  contralto,  Glu(£  transposed 
and  otiierwise  re- cast  the  music  of  the  title- 
character  for  a  tenor.  It  is  to  Rossini  and  his 
Italian  contemporaries  that  this  voice  owes  its 
present  very  important  status.  In  few  of  their 
operas  is  it  unemployed.  In  the  choral  music  how- 
ever of  the  composers  of  all  nations  it  has  now 
definitively  taken  its  place — ^till  lately  monopo- 
lised, in  England  especially,  by  the  male  counter- 
tenor, a  voice  of  somewhat  different  compass 
and  altogether  different  quality.  [Alto.]  In 
extent  the  contralto  voice  sometimes  exceeds 
every  other,  male  or  female.  Like  the  bass  it 
has  a  third  register,  but  far  more  firequently  and 
successfully  brought  under  control.  A  contralto 
has  been  known  to  possesa  an  ayailable  compass 
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of  three  octaves.  Its  most  effective  notes  bow- 
ever,  and  those  only  which  it  is  safe  to  employ  in 
choral  music,  are  the  notes  which  can  be  placed 
on  the  stave  (unfortunately  obsolete)  which  has 
the  C  clef  on  the  second  line — firom  the  G 


below  middle  C  to  the  octave  above  the  M  izr 
latter  —  incorrectly  called  the  Mezzo-  iiti 
soprano  stave.  Though  not  so  penetrating  as  the 
soprano,  the  contralto  voice  surpasses  it  in  ten« 
dezness  and  in  volume ;  and  even,  which  is  more 
remarkable,  in  flexibility,  recent  oontralti  have 
certainly  equalled,  perhaps  surpaased,  vocalists  of 
every  other  class.  As  examples  of  ojogexa  in  the 
full  acceptation  of  the  term  the  names  of  Gras- 
■ini,  Pisaroni,  Brambilla^  and  Alboni,  all  con- 
tnJti,  have  become  historical.  [J.H.] 

CONTRAPUNTAL  is  properly  that  which  is 
written  according  to  the  rules  of  strict  Counter- 
point, which  see;  but  it  is  commonly  used  to 
describe  music  of  a  pure  and  dignified  style,  in 
which  the  effect  is  produced  more  by  the  inde- 
pendent motion  of  the  parts  than  by  the  mass- 
ing of  the  harmonies.  The  larger  proportion  of 
early  modem  music  was  essentially  contrapuntal, 
and  it  seems  that  the  first  ideas  of  harmony  were 
derived  from  the  species  of  counterpoint  called 
Discantus,  which  was  a  popular  device  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  consisted 
of  fitting  two  independent  tunes  together.  This 
basis,  and  the  faot  that  musicians  were  slow  in 
developing  a  sense  for  more  than  very  simple 
harmonies,  made  the  contrapuntal  style  their 
natural  mode  of  musical  expression.  But  the 
development  of  the  elaborate  harmonies  of  mo- 
dem instrumental  music  has  so  changed  its 
whole  character,  that  an  attempt  to  write  true 
contrapuntal  musio  at  the  present  day  is  some- 
thing like  trying  to  write  a  poem  in  the  English 
of  Chaucer ;  and  very  few  composers,  unless  they 
devote  their  attention  specially  to  it,  are  likely 
to  achieve  a  contrapuntal  work  which  shall  not 
have  the  appearance  of  being  either  forced  or 
meaningless.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CONTRARY  MOTION  is  the  progreasion  of 
parts  in  opposite  directions,  one  or  more  as- 
cending wmle  the  other  or  others  descend. 
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In  contrapuntal  music  it  was  considered  pre- 
ferable to  similar  or  oblique  motion,  and  it  always 
has  a  stronger  and  more  vigorous  character  than 
either  of  these.  Many  conspicuous  examples  of 
its  use  in  modem  music  may  be  found,  as  for 
bistance  in  the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony  in  C  minor — 
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Passing  notes  are  allowed  to  prqgress  coo* 
tinuously  by  oontrazy  motion  until  they  acriTe 
at  notes  which  form  a  part  of  some  dafioite 
harmony  (  »  ), 


from  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata 
in  Bb,  op.  xo6.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CONTREDANSE  (EngL  ctmntrydanee.  Get. 
contretam).  A  dance  of  English  origin,  wluch 
was  introduced  into  France  in  the  Regencj, 
1715-33,  and  has  since  become  very  popular. 
The  music  to  the  oontredanse  is  of  a  iively 
character;  it  is  written  either  in  a-4  or  in  6-S 
time,  and  consists  uniformly  of  eight-bar  phiaae^ 
each  of  which  is  usually  repeated.  The  nams 
probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  daacen 
were  ranged  over  against  {contre)  one  anotiier. 
The  English  term  *  country -dance'  is  probably  a 
mere  adaptation. 

Beethoven  has  written  twelve  contredanses  fir 
orchestra^  from  one  of  which  he  developed  tbs 
finale  of  his  'Eroica*  symphony.  Mozart  bai 
also  left  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  tin 
class  of  composition.  A  series  of  five  or  ox 
oontredaoses  forms  a  Quadbille.  [£-P0 

CON  VERSI,  GiBOLAHO,  was  bom  at  Comggio 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  ii 
known  as  the  author  of  the  following  warks:— 
Canzoni  a  5  vod ;  Venice,  G.  Scotto  1575 ;  n- 
printed  by  the  same  publisher  in  1580  in  4to; 
Madrigali,  a  6  vod,  Ub.  i ;  Venice  1584;  ilwL 
in  4to.  Conversi  is  Cuniliar  to  English  amatean 
through  his  fine  Madrigal  '  When  all  alone  mT 
pretty  love  was  playing.'  (TB.  H.  P.] 

CONVICT  (Convictorium),  an  esUblishiiMil 
existing  in  many  German  towns  for  the  free  cr 
very  economical  education  of  boys ;  usually  ood- 
nected  with  the  convent  system,  and  supported 
by  the  state  or  private  foundation.  lU  onlj 
cUim  to  mention  here  is  the  fact  that  Schubert 
was  educated  for  the  Hof-kapelle  at  the  CoaTkt 
at  45  in  the  Piaristen  Gasse,  Josephstadt^  Vienna. 
That  for  the  choristers  of  St.  Stephen's  is  in  die 
Stubenbastei,  No.  2. 

COOKE,  Benjamin,  Mus.  Doe.,  the  ion  of 
Benjamin  Cooke,  a  music  publisher  in  Nev 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  was  bom  in  1734*  I> 
his  ninth  year  he  was  placed  under  the  inatm^ 
tion  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  and  made  sudi  rapid  pro- 
gress as  in  three  years  time  to  be  aUe  to  aci 
as  deputy  for  John  Robinson,  organist  of  Wei^ 
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iniiuter  Abbey.  In  1752  he  was  appointed  sno- 
oeasor  to  Dr.  Pepusch  as  conductor  at  the  Aca- 
demy of  Ancient  Music.  In  September  57, 
on  the  resignation  of  Bernard  Grates,  he  obtained 
the  appointment  of  master  of  the  choristers  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  on  Jan.  27,  58,  that 
of  lay  Ticar  there.  On  July  i,  62,  on  the 
death  of  Robinson,  Ckx>ke  was  appointed  oxganist 
of  the  Abbey.  In  75  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge,  and  in  82  was 
admitted  to  the  same  degree  at  Oxford.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  elected  organist  of  St.  Martin* 
in-the-flelds.  In  1 789  he  resigned  the  conductor* 
ship  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  to  Dr. 
Arnold.  He  died  Sept.  14,  1793,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
mural  tablet,  with  a  fine  canon,  records  his 
Bkill  and  wor^.  Dr.  Cookers  compositions,  which 
are  Tfduminoos,  are  for  the  church,  cpnoert-room, 
and  chamber.  For  the  theatre  he  produced 
nothing  except  an  ode  for  Dr.  Delap^s  tragedy, 
'The  Gaptives,'  1786.  His  church  music  com- 
prises the  fine  service  in  6,  and  one  composed  in 
1787  at  the  request  of  Lord  Heathfield  for  the 
080  of  the  garrison  in  Gibraltar ;  two  anthems 
composed  in  1748  and  49  for  the  Founder's 
day  at  the  Charter  House ;  an  anthem  with 
orchestral  acoompaniments  for  the  funeral  of 
William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  1764;  another 
of  the  same  description,  for  the  instadlation  of 
the  Bishop  of  Osnabuig,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Toik,  as  Knight  of  the  iSbth,  1 772  ;  and  fourteen 
others,  besides  several  chants  and  psalm  and 
hymn  tunes.  For  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
M  mic  he  added  choruses  and  accompaniments 
I0  Peigolesi's  'Stabat  Mater,'  1759,  ^^^  ^  G'^' 
lisrd's  *  Morning  Hymn'  (printed  1773);  and 
composed  an  Ode  for  Christmas  Day,  1 763 ;  *The 
S^rrens*  Song  to  Ulysses' ;  Collins's  Ode  on  the 
Pasnons  (pnnted  1784);  Ode  on  the  Genius  of 
Chatterton,  1786;  and  Ode  on  the  King^s  re- 
covery, 1789.  But  the  compositions  by  which 
he  is  best  known,  and  which  will  convey  his  name 
to  posterity,  are  his  numerous  and  beautiful  glees, 
osnoos,  etc.  For  seven  of  these  (five  glees,  a 
canon,  and  a  catch)  the  Catch  Club  awarded  him 
prises.  Dr.  Cooke  published  in  his  life-time  a 
collection  of  his  glees,  and  a  second  collection 
i4»peared  in  1795  under  the  care  of  his  son 
B<d)ert.  Twenty-nine  ^ees,  and  eleven  rounds 
catches  and  canons  by  Dr.  Cooke  are  prmted  in 
Wanen's  collections.  His  instrumental  com- 
positioDs  consist  of  organ  pieces,  concertos  for 
the  orchestra,  marches,  and  harpsichord  lessons. 
Apart  from  his  eminence  as  a  composer  and  practi- 
cal musician.  Dr.  Cooke  was  one  of  the  best  and 
most  learned  theorists  of  his  time.       [W.  H.  H.] 

OOOKE,  Henbt— 'Captain  Cooke'— was  edu- 
cated in  the  Chapel  Boyal  of  Charles  I.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  joined  the  king's 
aimy,  and  obtained,  in  1642,  a  captain's  conunis- 
son.  During  the  Conunonwealth  he  subsisted  by 
teaching  music  On  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Chapel  Boyal  in  1660,  Cooke  was  appointed  one 
of  ue  gentlemen  and  master  of  the  children, 
la  1663  he  obtained  a  grant  for  himself  and  his 
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sucoessoTB  of  £30  per  annum  for  the  diet,  lodg- 
ing, washing,  and  teaching  of  each  of  the  childr^ 
of  the  chapel.  In  July  1664  he  was  appointed 
'  Composer  of  the  king's  private  music  for  voices,' 
at  a  yearly  salary  of  £40.  Cooke  died  July  13, 
1672,  and  was  buried  on  July  17  in  the  east 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Antony  Wood 
asserts  that  his  death  was  hastened  by  chagrin 
at  finding  himself  supplanted  in  &your  by  Pel- 
ham  Humfirey,  who  had  been  his  pupiL  Cooke 
retained  the  title  of  *  captain '  until  his  death.  He 
composed  seyeral  anthems,  the  words  of  which 
are  contained  in  Clifford's  ooUeotion,  and  a  pro- 
cessional hymn  which  was  performed  at  Windsor 
at  the  festival  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter, 
April  17,  166 1.  He  also  contributed  some  of 
the  music  to  Davenant's  '  First  Day's  Entertain- 
ment at  Rutland  House'  in  1657.        [W.  H.  H.] 

COOKE,  Nathaniel,  bom  at  Bosham,  near 
Chichester,  in  1773,  was  nephew  of  Matthew 
Cooke,  organist  of  St.  George,  Bloomsbury,  from 
whom  he  received  the  chief  part  of  his  musical 
education.  He  became  organist  of  the  parish 
church  of  Brighton,  for  the  use  of  the  choir  of 
which  he  published  a  Collection  of  Psalm  and 
Hymn  tunes,  including  some  of  his  own  com- 
positions, which  long  continued  in  &vour.  He 
also  published  some  small  pieces  for  the  piano- 
forte. [W.  H.  H.] 

COOKE,  EOBEBT,  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke, 
succeeded  his  father,  on  his  death  in  i793»  as 
organist  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  On  the  death 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  in  1802,  he  was  appointed  or- 
ganist and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  In  18 14  he  unfortunately  became 
deranged,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  his  disorder 
drowned  himself  in  the  Thames.  Bobert  Cooke 
composed  an  Evening  Service  in  C  and  an  an- 
them, 'An  Ode  to  Friendship,'  and  several 
songs  and  glees.  Three  of  the  latter  obtained 
prizes  at  the  Catch  dub.  A  collection  of  eight 
of  his  glees  was  published  by  the  author  in 
1805.  [W.  H.  H.] 

COOKE,  Thomas  Smpsoir,  fiuniliarly  known 
as  Tom  Cooke,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1782. 
Evincing  early  a  taste  for  music  he  studied 
under  Ids  &ther,  and  made  such  rapid  progress 
as  to  perform  in  public  a  violin  concerto  when 
only  seven  years  of  age.  He  received  instruction 
in  composition  from  Giordan!.  When  only  fifteen 
he  was  appointed  leader  of  the  band  at  the 
theatre  in  Crow  Street,  Dublin,  in  which  situ- 
ation he  continued  several  years,  and  composed 
several  musical  pieces.  On  one  of  his  benefit 
nights  he  announced  himself  to  sing  the  tenor 
part  of  The  Seraskier,  in  Storace's  opera  '  The 
Siege  of  Belgrade,'  an  experiment  which  proved 
quite  successful,  and  led  to  his  removal  to 
London,  where  he  made  his  first  appearance, 
in  the  same  character,  at  the  English  Opera 
House,  Lyceum,  on  July  13, 181 3.  On  Sept.  14, 
1 81 5,  he  appealed  as  Don  Carlos  in  'The  Du- 
enna,' at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  where  he  con- 
tinued as  a  principal  tenor  singer  for  nearly 
twenty  years.    During  this  period,  on  one  of  his 
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benefit  nights,  he  exhibited  the  venatility  of 
his  talents  by  performing  in  snccession  on  the 
violin,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  violon- 
cello, double  bass,  and  pianoforte.  About  1823 
he  undertook,  alternately  with  his  duty  as  tenor 
singer,  the  duty  of  leader  of  the  band.  Some 
years  later  he  was  engaged,  at  Drury  Lane  and 
Govent  Garden,  as  director  of  the  music  and 
conductor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  and  occasionally  led  the  band 
or  conducted  the  concerts.  In  1846  he  succeeded 
John  Loder  as  leader  at  the  Concert  of  Antient 
Music.  For  several  years  he  held  the  post 
of  principal  tenor  singer  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Bavarian  Embassy.  He  died  at  his  house  in 
Great  Portland  Street,  Feb.  a6,  1848,  and  was 
buried  at  Kensal  Green  cemetery.  Cookers  com- 
positions were  numerous  and  varied.  He  wrote 
much  for  the  theatre,  but  his  music  of  that 
description  has  mostly  passed  out  of  memory. 
As  a  glee  composer  he  was  more  successful,  and 
several  of  his  compositions  of  that  class  obtained 
prizes  from  the  Catch  and  Glee  Clubs.  As  a 
sin^ng.master  he  had  a  deserved  reputation, 
and  several  of  his  pupils  achieved  distinction; 
amongst  them  Miss  M.  Tree,  Mrs.  Austin,  Miss 
Povey,  Miss  Bainforth,  the  Misses  A.  and  M. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Sims  Beeves.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  singing,  which  was  much  esteemed. 
Cooke's  principal  diamatic  pieces  were  'Frederick 
the  Great,*  1814;  'The  King's  Proxy,'  1815 ; 
'The  Count  of  Anjou,'  1816  ;  'A  Tale  of  Other 
Times'  (with  Bochsa),  182a;  'The  Wager,  or. 
The  Midnight  Hour,'  1825;  'Oberon,  or.  The 
Charmed  Horn,'  1826;  'Malvina,'  1826;  'The 
Boy  of  Santillane,'  1827:  'The  Brigand,'  1829, 
one  song  in  which,  'Gentle  ZitelU,'  attained 
great  popularity;  'Peter  the  Great,*  1829; 
'The  Dragon's  Gift,'  1830;  'The  Ice  Witch,' 
1831;  'Hyder  AU/  1831 ;  'St.  Patrick's  Eve,' 
1832;  'King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Bound  Table,'  1835  ;  additional  songs  for  'A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  1840.  He  also  ad- 
apted several  foreign  operas  to  the  English  stage, 
after  a  &shion  in  vogue  in  his  time,  i.  e.  omitting 
much  that  the  composer  wrote,  and  supplying 
its  place  by  compositions  of  his  own.  He  pub- 
lished 'Six  Glees  for  3  and  4  voices'  in  1844, 
besides  many  singly.  Among  his  glees  whi(^ 
gained  prizes  were  'Hail!  bounteous  Nature,' 
1829;  'Come,  spirits  of  air,'  1830;  'Let  us 
drain  the  nectared  bowl,'  1830 ;  'Thou  beauteous 
spark  of  heavenly  birth,'  1832 ;  'O  fair  are  thy 
flowerets,'  1836:  he  likewise  obtained  a  prize 
for  his  catch,  'Let's  have  a  catch  and  not  a  glee,' 
1 832.  Cooke  had  considerable  abilities  as  a  wit 
and  humourist.  His  eldest  son,  Henbt  Anoelo 
MiGHAXL  (commonly  known  as  Gbattak)  Cookb, 
was  educated  in  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music, 
and  for  many  years  held  the  post  of  principal 
oboe  in  all  the  best  orchestras,  and  was  subse- 
quently band-master  of  the  second  regiment  of 
life  Guards.  [W.  H.  H.] 

COOMBE,  WiLLiAH  Fbakois,  son  of  a  sing- 
ing-master at  Plymouth,  was  bom  there  in  1786. 
CommendLDg  his  musical  studies  under  his  fatiier. 
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he  subsequently  prosecuted  them  under  Churdufl, 
and  finally  under  Jackson  of  Exeter.  At  &kv- 
teen  years  of  age  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
oiganist  of  Chard,  which  he  in  a  few  yean  re- 
signed for  that  of  Totnes,  which  he  in  tun  gavs 
up,  after  holding  it  for  nine  years,  for  the  liki 
place  at  Chelmsford.  He  published  severaljpiaBO' 
forte  pieces  of  his  composition.  [W.  H.  H.] 

COOMBS.  James  Mobbis,  was  bom  at  Sdii- 
buiy  in  1 769.  He  was  admitted  a  chorister  of 
the  cathedral  under  Dr.  Stephens  and  Parry. 
In  1789  he  was  appointed  oiganist  at  Chippca* 
ham,  and  retained  that  place  until  his  death  ia 
1 8  20.  His  published  works  consist  of  a  Te  Deom 
and  Jubilate,  songs,  glees,  a  set  of  canzonets,  lad 
a  selection  of  psalm  tunes.  [W.  H.  H.] 

COOPER,  GxoBGX,  son  of  the  assistant  or 
ganist  to  St.  Paul's ;  bom  in  Lambeth  Jtilj  7, 
1820.  His  quickness  of  ear,  readiness  of  execn- 
tion,  and  taste  for  good  music,  developed  them- 
selves very  early,  and  his  road  to  the  oigan  was 
smoothed  by  an  old  harpsichord  with  pedals  sad 
two  rows  of  keys,  on  which  the  lad  practiaBd 
at  all  available  times.  When  1 1  years  oUl  bt 
often  took  the  service  at  St.  Paul's  for  his  fathei; 
and  at  the  Festivals  of  the  Sons  of  the  OagJ  it 
was  Attwood's  delight  (then  chief  oiganist)  to 
make  him  extemporise.  On  one  such  oocanos 
Mendelssohn  is  said  to  have  remarked  sad 
praised  him.  At  13I  he  was  made  ocgsniit  of 
St.  Benet,  Paul's  Whar£  On  Attwood's  desA 
he  became  assistant  organist  of  St.Paul'i^  nof 
his  father  resigned ;  in  1836  organist  of  St  Abb 
and  St.  Agnes ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  fitther,  ia 
1843,  sucoseded  him  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  snd  be- 
came singing-master  and  organist  to  CMt'i 
Hospital  AS  well  On  the  death  of  Sir  Geoige 
Smart  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Gbsoel 
BoyaL    He  died  Oct.  2,  1876,  much  regretted. 

Cooper  did  much  to  familiarise  his  hearoi 
with  the  works  of  Bach  and  other  great  ooeo- 
posers,  which  he  played  in  a  noble  style.  Hii 
'  Organ  Arrangements.' '  Organist's  Mannal,*  ssd 
'  Oi^anist's  Assistant,'  are  well  known,  aod  so 
is  Mb  'Introduction  to  the  Organ,*  long  the 
only  work  of  its  kind  in  England.  XheN 
were  his  only  publications  of  any  momeni  He 
had  a  strong  taste  for  natural  science,  sod 
divided  his  time  between  the  oi^gan,  his  fiaoii 
and  photography. 

COPERABIO,  John,  was  an  EngiishBttS 
named  Cooper,  who,  having  Italianised  hii  dum 
during  a  sojourn  in  Italy,  continued  the  nae  of 
it  after  his  return  to  England.  He  was  a  omb* 
poser  for  and  performer  on  the  lute  and  riol  ds 
gamba,  and  the  musical  instructor  of  the  childres 
of  James  I.  In  1606  he  published  'FmoB^ 
Teares  for  the  Death  of  the  Bight  Honorable  the 
Earle  of  Devonshire :  figured  in  seaven  eonge^ 
whereof  sixe  are  so  set  f(^th  that  the  wordes  bmJ 
be  exprest  by  a  treble  voice  alone  to  the  1/rt* 
and  Base  Yioll,  or  else  that  the  mesne  part  vM 
be  added,  if  any  shall  affect  more  falneeie  a 
parts,  like  seaventh  is  made  in  fome  ofal^ 
iQgue  and  can  not  be  sung  without  two  icycn> 
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He  oompoMd  the  mndc  to  '  The  Masque  of  the 
Innfir  Temple  and  Graye's  Inn,'  performed  at 
Whitehall,  Feb.  ao,  i6i  2.  In  161 3  he  published 
'Songs  of  Mourning  bewailing  the  untimely 
death  of  Prince  Henry.  Word^  by  Tho.  Cam- 
pioQ  and  set  forth  to  bee  sung  with  one  voyoe  to 
the  Lute  or  ViolL'  He  oontnbuted  three  of  the 
longB  to  the  masque  performed  at  Whitehall  on 
Si  Stephen's  Night,  161 4,  and  supplied  the 
wholB  of  the  music  in  '  The  Masque  of  Flowers ' 
presented  in  the  same  place  on  Twelfth  Night 
in  the  same  year,  both  masques  being  given  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset 
and  Lady  Frances  Howard.  He  composed  a  set 
of  Fandes  for  the  organ  for  Charles  I,  the  manu- 
Mript  of  which  is  still  extant,  and  numerous 
Fsocies  for  viols.  He  contributed  two  vocal 
pieces  to  '  The  Tearee  or  Lamentadons  of  a  Sor- 
tawMl  Soule,'  published  by  Sir  William  Leighton 
m  1614.  Ooperario  was  the  master  of  Henry 
and  'fniliam  Lawea.  He  died  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate. pSV.  H.  H.] 

00PPOLA«  GIUSEPFB,  a  singer  at  the  King's 
Theatre  in  1777.  He  appeared  as  'Giro'  in 
S^Jaochini's  '  Creso,'  and  in  other  operas.     [J.  M.] 

COPPOLA,  PiKB  AsTOino,  bom  in  1792  at 
Caslzodovanni  in  Sicily,  son  of  a  musician, 
studied  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  at  Naples. 
His  first  opera>  'IlFigUo  bandito'  (1816)  was 
veQ  received,  and  his  '  Nina  pazza  per  amore' 
(Borne,  1835),  vras  performed  in  every  town  of 
Italy,  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Lisbon,  Spain,  Mexico, 
and,  as  an  op^ra-oomique  with  the  title  of  '  Eva,' 
in  Paris  (1839).  In  1836  he  composed  '£n- 
ncfaetta  di  Baienfeld'  for  Vienna,  and  this  was 
followed  by  'Gli  Hlinese'  (Turin),  one  of  his  best 
woiks;  and  'La  "bella  Celeste  degli  Spadari' 
(Milan).  At  the  Eoyal  Theatre  in  Lisbon  he 
produced  'Giovanna  i»*'  (1841),  and  'In^  de 
Guizo'  (1842).  In  1843  he  returned  to  Italy, 
ud  oomposed  five  more  operas,  which  were  less 
nooefisful  than  his  earlier  works,  and  he  finally  re- 
toned  to  his  post  at  Lisbon.  Coppola  might  have 
tftken  a  higher  place  had  he  not  oome  into  oom- 
petitioii  witii  Roesini.  Some  masses,  litanies,  and 
other  chorch  music  are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries 
«t  Naples.    He  died  Nov.  14, 1877.      [M.C.C.] 

GOPTBIGHT.  The  statutes  regulating  copy- 
right in  muaio  are  3.  4Will.IV,  C.15  ;  6,  6  Vict, 
c-  45 ;  and  7,  8  Vict.  c.  12  ;  and  their  joint  effect 
tt»  that  the  composer,  or  the  person  to  whom  he 
traosfien  his  interest^  has  an  exclusive  right  to 
pablish  or  give  performances  of  the  work  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  composer  and  seven  years 
*^^crwaid8,  and  also  during  the  period  of  rorty- 
two  years  from  the  publication  or  first  performance 
^the  work.  The  copyright  proprietorship  of  a 
witish  composer  in  hu  work  is  complete  from 
the  moment  of  composition;  but  for  purposes 
^  public  convenience  a  register  is  kept  at 
Stationer's  Hall,  at  which  the  title,  date,  and 
pnprietonhip  of  any  work  may  be  officially 
entered:  and  although  such  entry  is  not  necessary 
togive  the  composer  the  oopyngbt  of  his  worl^ 
•ad,  without  making  any  such  entry,  an  action 


can  be  brought  against  any  person  performing 
the  work  without  written  permission,  yet  no 
action  can  be  brought  against  any  one  pvblithing 
the  work  until  the  entry  has  been  made.  A 
similar  entry  should  be  made  whenever  the 
copyright  changes  hands.  Such  transfer  may 
also  be  made  by  writing,  and  in  this  case  the 
exact  nature  of  the  rights  transferred  will  be 
collected  from  the  document ;  but  if  the  transfer 
is  evidenced  by  registration  alone,  an  entry  of 
the  transfer  of  the  copyright  will  be  taken  to 
prove  no  more  than  the  transfer  of  the  right 
of  publiaUion,  and  the  right  of  performance  will 
remain  with  the  transferor.  If  therefore  the  latter 
right  is  intended  to  pass,  a  written  contract 
should  be  made  to  this  effect.  To  obtain  the 
full  benefit  of  the  English  law,  even  for  British 
subjects,  the  first  publication  or  performance 
must  take  place  in  the  United  Kixigdom ;  if  it 
takes  place  abroad,  the  work  is  in  every  respect 
considered  as  foreign,  although  the  author  be 
a  British  subject.  An  arrangement  for  the  piano 
of  a  work  written  for  other  instruments  has  not 
hitherto  been  considered  as  an  infringement  of 
the  copyright  of  the  latter;  but  the  cases  do  not 
go  so  fiff  as  to  prove  that  any  bare  transcription 
of  the  score  to  pianoforte  staves  would  necessarily 
escape  with  impunity.  The  amount  of  change 
constituting  a  really  new  work  cannot  be  expressed 
in  any  general  rule ;  each  case  is  determined  on 
its  merits. 

We  now  pass  to  works  composed  by  foreigners, 
or  first  published  or  performed  abroad.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  foreigner,  by  residing  in  England 
at  the  time  of  publication  or  first  performance, 
may  place  his  work  in  every  respect  under 
British  law ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  held  that 
for  this  purpose  residence  in  Great  Britain  at 
the  time  of  publication  is  indispensable.  It  is 
doubtful  whether,  under  the  Aliens  Act  of  1870, 
this  b  still  so ;  but  the  short  residence  necessary 
is  a  less  evil  than  the  chance  of  expensive 
litigation.  If  a  foreigner  sell  to  a  British  subject 
his  work  while  still  impublished  and  still  un- 
performed, the  purchaser  has  full  Kngliflh  copy- 
right property  in  the  work,  just  as  if  he  had 
written  it  himself.  But  a  work  first  published 
or  performed  abroad  can  only  obtain  protection 
in  England,  when  a  treaty  exists  between  this 
country  and  the  country  where  the  work  is 
produced,  creating  reciprocal  copyright  interests. 
Such  treaties  exist  between  tbjs  country  and 
France,  Prussia,  and  some  other  German  states, 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  Italy.  There  is  no.oopy- 
right  treaty  with  the  United  States^  nor  with 
Austria,  Bussia,  Norway,  or  Sweden.  The  Act 
7  and  8  Vict.  o.  12,  upon  which  international 
copyright  rests,  requires  that  every  Order  in 
Council  granting  copyright  privileges  to  foreigners 
shall  prescribe  a  time  within  which  the  work 
shall  be  registered  at  Stationers'  Hall.  Begis- 
tration  therefore,  as  concerns  foreign  productions, 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Not  only  is  it 
necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  English  worlu,  that 
entry  shall  be  made  before  legal  proceedings  can 
be  commenced  against  an  unUcenMd  publication ; 
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but,  unless  the  work  be  registered  at  Stationers* 
Hall,  no  protection  can  at  any  future  time  be 
obtained  for  it.  The  period  within  which  a 
work  must  be  registered  is  specified  in  the  Order 
of  Council  announcing  in  tiie  London  Gazette 
the  terms  of  each  copyright  treaty  when  made ; 
and  the  terms  may  vary  in  eyeiy  treaty.  Foreign 
musicians  who  contemplate  introducing  their 
works  into  England  ought  therefore  to  consult 
a  qualified  adviser  immediately  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  their  work ;  or,  for  want  of  this 
precaution,  they  may  find  their  productions  public 
property  at  the  moment  that  they  might  have 
become  remuneratlTe.  The  opera  of ' Faust'  has 
experienoed  this  fiEtte  ;  not  having  been  registered 
within  the  three  months  specified  in  the  Order 
of  Council,  its  performance  is  open  to  all  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  [C.  A.  F.] 

COB  ANGLAIS.  (Ital.  Oboe  di  Ca43oia ;  and 
Como  Inglese ;  Germ.  Englisckes  Horn.)  A  tenor 
oboe,  standing  in  the  key  of  F,  and  therefore 
speaking  a  fifth  lower  than  the  ordinary  oboe. 
It  has  the  same  scale  and  compass  as  the  latter 
instrument,  from  E  or  Eb  in  the  bass,  to  about  A 
or  Bb  above  the  treble  clef.  It  bewrs  the  same 
relation  to  the  oboe  that  the  bassethom  does  to 
the  darinet,  hence  frequent  confusion  between 
the  two  instruments.  It  is  probably  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  'oboe  di  caocia*  found  in 
Bach's  scores,  and  perhaps  to  the  'chalumeau '  of 
Glook's  operas ;  altiiough  the  former  was  made  in 
the  form  of  a  bassoon  or  alto-fagotto,  and  the 
latter  may  have  been  a  kind  of  duinet. 

Beethoven  has  written  a  fine  tiio,  Op.  39,  for  two 
oboes  and  cor  anglais,  and  variations  on  'La  ci 
darem,*  which  though  performed  at  Vienna  on 
I>eo.  23,  1797,  are  still  in  MS.  Bossini  employs 
it  to  represent  the  alpenhom  in  the  overture  to 
•William  Tell*;  Meyerbeer,  Wagner.  Hal^vy, 
Ambroise  Thomas,  and  other  modem  composers 
firequently  introduce  it  in  their  operas.  It  has  a 
peculiar  walling  and  melancholy  tone,  which  is 
very  effective,  but  it  is  difficult  and  somewhat 
treacherous  in  the  orchestra.  [W.  H.  S.] 

CORBET,  Fbahoibque,  whose  real  name  was 
Francesco  Corbetti,  ham  at  Pavia  about  1630, 
died  in  Paris  about  1700 ;  the  best  player  of  his 
time  on  the  guitar.  After  travelling  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  he  settled  for  a  time  at  the 
court  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  sent  him  to 
Louis  XrV.  He  stayed  for  a  few  years  in  the 
French  court,  and  then  came  to  England,  where 
Charles  II  appointed  him  to  an  office  in  the 
Queen's  household,  with  a  large  salary,  and 
provided  him  with  a  wife.  The  Revolution  of 
1688  drove  him  back  to  France.  His  best  pupils 
were  De  Vabray,  De  Yis^,  and  M6dard,  who 
wrote  a  curious  epitaph  on  him.  [M.  C. C] 

CORBETT,  William,  an  eminent  English 
violinist  at  the  commencement  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury, was  one  of  Queen  Anne's  band  of  music^ 
and  leader  of  the  band  at  the  Opera  House  in 
the  Haymarket  on  its  first  opening  in  1 705.  On 
the  production  of  Handel's  'Rinaldo*  in  171 1  a 
new  set  of  instrumentalists  was  introduced  into 
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the  opera  orchestra,  and  Corbett,  quittiiig  Ian 
position  in  the  Queen's  band,  went  to  Italy,  and 
resided  for  many  years  at  Rome,  making  occa- 
sional visits  to  Venice,  Milan,  Florence,  Ctemona, 
Bologna,  Naples,  etc.,  amassing  during  the  time 
a  lai^  collection  of  music,  and  a  most  vslusble 
assemblage  of  Italian  violins,  etc.  Those  s>  1 
quaanted  with  his  circumstances  were  at  a  Ion  to  | 
account  for  his  ability  to  make  these  pnrdiuei  I 
except  by  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  goven- 
ment  spy,  employed  to  watch  the  movementi  of 
the  Pretender.  Corbett  returned  to  England  in 
1 740,  and  seems  to  have  resumed  his  postioa  in 
the  royal  band.  He  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
1748.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  his  collection  1 
of  instruments  to  Gresham  College^  providing 
also  for  the  stipend  of  a  person  to  show  them, 
and  for  their  care.  The  ccdlege  authoritiee,  how- 
ever, rejected  the  gift  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  room  in  the  college  for  its  reo^tion,  and 
the  instruments  were  consequently  sold  by  tiae- 
tion  '  at  the  Great  Room  over  against  Bnofort 
Buildinss,  in  the  Strand,  formerly  the  Hoop 
Tavern,  on  Saturday,  March  9,  1751.  Corbett*s 
collection  of  music  was  also  sold  by  auction  at 
his  house  in  Silver  Street,  Golden  Square.  Befere 
quitting  England  Corbett  published  several  aeti 
of  sonatas  for  violins,  flutes,  oboes,  etc.;  aooe 
concertos  for  orchestra ;  and  instrumental  muie 
for  'Henry  IV,'  1700;  'As  you  find  it,'  1703; 
and  *  Love  Betray'd,  or.  The  Agreeable  Die- 
appointment,'  1703.  After  hia  return  he  pob* 
luhed  '  Concertos,  or  Universal  Biaarries  oom* 
posed  on  all  the  new  Gustos  during  many  yean* 
residence  in  Italy/  containing  thirty-five  cooceitoi 
in  seven  parts,  professing  to  exhibit  the  difierest 
styles  of  various  countries  and  cities.    [W.  H.  E] 

CORDIER»  J AOQUBS,  better  known  under  tiia 
name  of  Bocak,  born  in  Lorraine  about  15S0; 
dancing^master  and  performer  on  the  violin  and 
rebec  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XHL  He  vai 
unable  to  read  music,  but  had  great  power  of 
execution,  and  Mersennus  mentions  his  gift  t' 
modulating  the  tones  of  the  violin.  He  %u 
dancing-nuaster  to  Henrietta  Maria,  Qoea  ^ 
Charles  I,  and  came  with  her  to  England.  Tht 
King  took  great  delight  in  hearing  hun  play  tl* 
violm.  He  returned  to  Paris  when  the  G^ 
War  broke  out,  and  his  tomb  at  St.GaiDai> 
r  Auxerrois  was  restored  in  1 845.  Chancy'a  ^Tib- 
lature  de  Mandore'  (Paris,  1629),  contaiai  a 
graceful ' branle'  by  Cordier.  [M.aa) 

CORELLI,  ABOAiraKLO,  a  great  violinist  and 
composer,  bom  at  Fusignano,  Imda,  1653.  He 
learnt  counterpoint  from  Matteo  Simoodli,  and 
the  violin  from  G.  B.  Bassani.  Of  the  eaififf 
part  of  his  life  bu(  little  is  known.  He  appeiV 
to  have  travelled  in  Germany,  and  to  ha** 
stayed  for  some  time  at  Munich^  attached  to  tix 
court  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  It  ii  a^ 
related  that  he  went  to  Paris  in  167a,  batioA 
left  it  again,  owing  to  Lulli*s  jealousy.  ^ 
however,  according  to  Fetis,  is  very  donbtW. 
In  1681  he  returned  to  Italy  and  settled  at 
Rome,  where  he  published  his  first  work,  a  let 
of  twelve    sonatas.      He  soon  made  a  fff^ 
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(hlSm  as  performer  and    ocnnpoeer,    and 

«ne  a  favoiuite  in   the  highest  circles  of 

jan  society.    Cardinal  Pietro  Ottoboni,  an 

iQstastio  lover  of  the  arts  in  general  and 

tunc  in  particular,  was  his  great  friend  and 

sm,    Corelli  lived  in  the  Cardinal's  palace 

to  the  day  of  his  death,   conducting  the 

^loertB,  which  took  place  every  Monday,  and 

/Inch  were  oonsiderea  the  most  important  and 

mtaeidag  events  in  Boman  musical  life«     He 

,  abo  lived  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 

'■  aome  of  the  meet  eminent  painters  of  the  time, 

(%&aiii,    Maratti,    and    others,    with    whose 

Msisiance  he  formed  a  collection  of  valuable 

pictures.    This  collection,  together  with  a  not 

inconsiderable  som  of  money,  he  left  in  his 

will  to  his  friend  and  benefactor  the  Cardinal, 

who  however  accepted  the  pictures  only  and 

Ittnded  over  the  money  to  Corelli's  relations. 

Coielli  appears  to  have  been  of  the  most 

nuaUe  disposition,    and    a   model   of   truly 

ttiktie  modesty.     He   was  very  simple  and 

unpretentious  in  all  his  habits.    Handel,  though 

erteemjng  him  highly,  used  to  say  of  him :  '  He 

likes  nothing  better  than  seeing  pictures  without 

paying  for  it^  and  saving  money.*    He  dressed 

^iniost  shabbily,  and  would  on  no  account  hire 

a  eanriage,  but  always  went  on  foot.    Hawkins, 

in  his  History  of  Music,  gives  an  account  of 

hii  meeting  with  Handel  at  Borne.     Handel 

onidacted  some  of  his  own  cantatas,  which  were 

written  in  a  more  complicated  style  than  the 

nunc  with  which  Corelli  and  the  other  Italian 

aoaioiani  of  Uiat  period  were  &miliar.    Handel 

tried  in  vain  to  explain  to  Corelli,  who  was 

kading  the  band,  how  a  certain  passage  ought 

to  be  executed,  and  at  last,  loeins  his  temper, 

■Batched  the  violin  horn  Corelli  s  hands  and 

played  it  himself  whereupon  Corelli  remarked 

m  the  pcditest  manner  '  Ma,  caro  Sassone,  questa 

moaica  e  nel  stilo  franoese,  di  ch'  io  non  m' 

Bteodo'  (but»  my  dear  Saxon,  this  music  is  in 

the  Frendi  style,  of  which  I  have  no  experience). 

'It  was  the  overture  to  '  II  trionfo  del  tempo,* 

vhich  Handel,  probably  with  special  regard  to 

CoreUi,  had  written  in  the  style  of  his  concert! 

gneai  with  two  solo- violins.    It  is  a  fiery  im- 

rtuous  piece,  truly  Handelian  in  character,  and 
^  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  Corelli  in 
^  quiet  elegant  manner  fiuled  to  attack  with 
lofficient  vigour  those  thundering  passages.  That 
Corelli,  wbo  in  his  own  compositions  never  goes 
beyond  the  third  position,  might  have  been  pu^ed 
^  this  passage,  which  occurs  in  the  same  over- 
ture, is  also  possible, 
but  it  is  hardly 
likely  to  have  caused 
the  scene  described 
above. 

His  fiime  was  not  limited  to  Borne  and  Italy. 
Iftutn,  all  countries  young  talents  came  to  benetit 
by  his  instruction ;  and  his  compositions  were 
Mblished  in  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Paris,  and 
Lmdon,  as  well  as  in  Italy.  Among  his  nume- 
ANtt  pupils  the  nioet  eminent  were  Gkminiani, 
lAcatelli,  iS0ini%  Baptiste,  and  Castniooi. 
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Illustrious  foreigners  visiting  Borne  hardly 
ever  failed  to  pay  homage  to  Corelli.  When 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  came  there,  he 
conducted  in  her  palace  the  performances  of 
an  orchestra  of  150  musicians.  The  King  of 
Naples  repeatedly  tried  to  induce  him  to  settle 
in  his  capital,  and  made  him  most  favourable 
offers,  which  were  however  all  declined  by 
Corelli,  who  was  not  willing  to  give  up  hu 
happy  position  at  Bome,  where  he  was  uni- 
venuJly  loved  and  esteemed.  It  was  not  till 
late  in  life  that  he  visited  Naples,  which  town, 
with  Alestandro  Scarlatti  as  its  leading  musician 
and  an  excellent  orchestra,  was  at  that  period 
by  far  the  most  important  musical  centre  of 
Italy.  Corelli,  who  appears  not  to  have  been 
away  from  Bome  for  many  years,  was  most 
anxious  to  ensure  complete  success  in  Naples, 
and,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  effective  accompani- 
ment, took  with  him  two  violinists  and  a  vio- 
loncello player.  But  he  soon  saw  that  this 
precaution  had  been  superfluous.  At  the  first 
rehearsal  Scarlatti^sband  went  through  the  intro- 
ductory tutti  of  one  of  Corelii's  concertos  with- 
out a  mistake,  whereupon  Corelli  admirinfly 
exclaimed  :  '  Si  suona  a  Napoli  I'  (They  play 
well  at  Naples  I)  The  king  however  did  not 
appreciate  his  playing,  and,  pronouncing  his 
adagio  tedious,  left  the  concert -room  before 
Corelli  had  finished.  But  this  was  not  all. 
Soon  afterwards  Corelli  was  leading  the  per- 
formance of  a  composition  of  Scarlatti's,  when, 
in  a  passage  that  probably  was  not  well  written 
for  the  violin,  he  made  a  very  conspicuous 
mistake,  while  Petrillo,  the  Neapolitan  leader, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  passage  in  question, 
executed  it  correctly.  Then  came  a  piece  in  the 
key  of  C  minor.  Corelli,  already  disconcerted, 
led  it  off  in  C  major.  'Bicominciamo !'  {}et  us 
begin  again  I)  said  Scarlatti,  with  his  usual 
politeness,  and  poor  Corelli  started  once  more 
m  major,  so  that  Scarlatti  was  at  last  obliged 
to  point  out  his  mistake.  Corelli  felt  Qiis 
incident  as  a  gpreat  humiliation,  and  left  Naples 
immediately.  Betumed  to  Bome  he  found  that 
a  new  violinist,  Yalentini,  had  won  the  general 
applause  and  admiration  of  the  public,  and 
considering  himself  slighted  and  superseded, 
took  it  so  much  to  heart  that  his  health  began 
to  fail.  In  1 71 2  he  published  his  last  work, 
dedicated  to  his  admirer  John  William,  Prince 
Palatine  of  the  Bhine,  and  died  January  18, 
1 713.  He  was  buried  in  a  princely  style  in 
the  Pantheon,  not  far  from  Baphaers  tomb, 
and  Cardinal  Ottoboni  erected  a  marble  monu- 
ment over  his  grave,  the  inscription  on  which 
bears  testimony  of  the  high  est«:em  and  admi- 
ration in  which  Corelli  was  held.  For  many 
years  a  solemn  musical  service  was  held  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  death,  when  some  of  the 
great  master's  compositions  were  performed, 
conducted  by  one  of  his  pupils. 

Corelli  has  a  double  claim  to  a  praminent 
place  in  the  history  of  musical  art — ^as  a  great 
violinist  who  laid  a  firm  foundation  for  all 
futuro   development   of   technique    and  of  • 
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pure  style  of  pUying ;  and  aa  »  oompoter  who 
materiidly  advanced  the  progresB  of  coin  position. 
Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  above  all  he 
was  a  great  violin-player,  and  that  all  he  wrote 
grew  out  of  the  yery  nature  of  his  inatrumeht ; 
ani  as  the  violin  is  not  only  a  solo  instrument 
but  at  the  same  time  the  leading  orchestral  one, 
we  owe  to  Gorelli  the  typical  treatment  of  it  in 
two  important  branches  of  oomposition.  In  his 
chamber-sonatas  and  conoerti  grossi  (op.  i,  2,  Z» 
4,  and  6)  he  must  be  considered  the  founder 
of  the  style  of  orchestral  writing  on  which  the 
future  devdopment  in  this  direction  b  based, 
while  in  the  sonatas  (op.  5)  which  have  merely 
an  accompanying  fundamental  bass,  he  gives 
a  model  for  the  solo  sonata,  and  thereby  for 
all  writing  for  the  violin  as  a  ado- instru- 
ment. 

All  his  works  are  charscterised  by  conciseness 
and  luciuity  of  thought  and  form,  and  by  a 
dignified,  almost  aristocratic  bearing.  The  ^ow 
movements  show  genuine  pathos  as  well  as 
grace,  bringing  out  in  a  striking  manner  the 
singing  power  of  the  violin.  The  quick  move- 
ments are  not  on  the  whole  of  equal  merit  with 
the  adagios, — at  least  in  point  of  originality  of 
thought  and  variety  of  character.  They  appear 
to  our  modem  feeling  somewhat  dry,  almost 
exercise-like. 

Corelli's  gavottes,  sarabandes,  and  other  pieces 
with  the  form  and  rhythm  of  dances,  do  not 
materially  differ  from  similar  productions  of 
his  immediate  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
although,  like  everything  that  he  wrote,  they  are 
distinguished  by  great  earnestness  and  dignity 
<»f  style,  and  are  especially  well  adapted  to  the 
instrument.  He  was  not  so  much  an  innovator 
as  a  reformer ;  he  did  not  introduce  new  striking 
effects;  it  cannot  even  be  denied  that  his 
technique  was  a  limited  one — he  never  goes 
beyond  the  third  position  —  but,  by  rigidly 
excluding  everything  that  appeared  to  him 
eonirary  to  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  and 
by  adopting  and  using  in  the  beet  possible  way 
everything  in  the  existing  technique  which  he 
considered  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the 
violin,  he  not  only  hindeied  a  threatened  de- 
velopment in  tiie  wrong  direction,  but  also  gave 
to  this  branch  of  the  art  a  sound  and  solid  basis, 
which  his  successors  could  and  did  build  upon 
auccessfu.ly. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  original 
editions  of  his  works : — 

0)  XII  8oiuitefttm,doeTtoIliii  etWonoaOo,  eolbMWper  lk»ri»iio. 
opk  1;  Boma,  un.   AnotlMr  edmon  of  tUs  woik  wm  pnbliihad  in 
ISBB  At  Antwerp ;  aiiother  aft  AiiMtanlMii.   ^  XII  Buooata  da  caaMra 
*  tre,  dua  violinl.  Tlalonoallo  •  rlolone  o  catnbatob  op.  St  Boma.  1C8B 
Two  iaur  adit.ona  publuiied  at  AmaterdaiB.   (S)  XII  Soooata  a  tn 
dua  TloUai  a  arcUiato  col  htma  par  rori^BO.  op.  3;  Bologna,  UW 
Antwaip.  16n ;  AniBtardain.    W)  XII  Buonata  da  camem  a  tia,  doa 
floUni  a  Tioloiiaocembalo.op.4:  fioiociui.iaM.  Anocbcradltiono' 
thli  woik  at  Amtardam  undor  tba  title,  Balattl  da  cameia.   (A  XII 
•aonata  a  TloUno  e  rlolona  o  cambalo.  op.  6;  Bona,  ITOOi   Hm  mbm 
•mHiiad  bf  Gamlniaul  aa  Conoanl  «raari.   {(^  OonoMtl  gromi  con  dua 
vloUiil  a  Tiolonoallo  dl  oonoertino  obUnatL  a  dua  altil  yloUnl  a  baao  di 
•onoerto  groaw  ad  arUtilo  ehaai  potnuno  radoppiara^  op.  6 ;  Loma. 
ITU.   Anothar  adltlon  at  Amatanlaao.  A  numbar  at  qiailotti  wote 
were  pubUahadundavOaraUit  mm,  but  nona  an  aanulaa  except  tba 

fi*^'^  [P.D.] 
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COBFE,  JoaspH,  boni  in  1740  at  StUibaiyi 
was  one  of  the  choristers  at  the  cathedral  there 
under  Br.  John  Stephens,  organist  and  master  of 
the  boys.  In  1 78a  he  was  appointed  GentieniaB 
of  the  Chi4>el  BoyaL  In  179a  he  snooeeded 
Bobert  Parry  as  organist  sag  master  of  the 
choristers  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  which  offices 
he  held  until  1804.  Corfe  composed  and  pub- 
lished a  yolume  of  Cathedral  Music^  oonosting  of 
a  service  and  eight  anthems,  etc ;  three  sets  of 
Glees,  of  twelve  each;  a  Treatise  cm  Singiqg; 
a  Treatise  on  Thorough  Bass,  a  work  atiU  faeid 
in  esteem ;  besides  editing  a  Selection  of  Saorsd 
Music  made  by  James  Hairis»  and  other  works. 
He  died  in  i8ao,  aged  80. 

His  son  AsTHUB  Thokas,  was  bom  at 
Salisbury,  April  9,  1773.  In  1783  he  became 
a  chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey  under  Dr. 
Cooke.  He  aubsequently  studied  the  piano- 
forte under  Muzio  dementi.  In  1804,  on  the 
resignation  of  his  &ther,  he  was  appointed  or- 
ganist and  master  of  the  children  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  A.  T.  Ccurfe  produced  and  pnbiisbed 
a  service  and  some  anthems^  several  pianofbrts 
pieces,  and  'The  Principles  of  Harmony  and 
Thorough  Bass.*  He  died,  whilst  k««ftling  m 
prayer,  Jan.  28,  1863,  in  the  90th  year  of  hii 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  ot  Salisboiy 
Cathedral,  where  a  tablet  was  erected  to  him 
by  his  thirteen  surviving  children,  one  of  whom, 
Charlis  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  is  organist  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  [W.H. H] 

COBKINE,  William,  probably  a  Intenk^ 
published  in  1610  '  Ayres  to  Sing  and  Plav  ts 
the  Lute  and  Basse  Violl.  With  Pavins,  GsOi- 
ards,  Almaines  and  Corantos  for  the  Lyra  VioU,* 
and  in  i6j  2  '  The  Second  Booke  of  Ayiee,  snub 
to  sing  and  play  to  the  Base  Violl  alone ;  otheo 
to  be  sung  to  the  Lute  and  Base  ^oU,  with  new  ! 
Corantoes,  Pavins,  Almaines ;  as  also  divers  nev 
Descants  upon  old  Grounds,  set  to  the  Lya 
YiolL'  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.    [W.H.H.] 

COBNEGA,  an  ItaUan  contralto,  engaged  faf 
Ebers  for  the  season  of  1826,  at  a  salary  of  ^ 
Among  other  parts,  she  played  Felicia  in 
Crociato,*  which  had  been  played   by  Gar 
daughter  the  year  before.    iShe  was 
in  1827  at  asidaryof  £aoo.  [J. 

COBNELIUS,  PiETKB,  a  near  reUtkm  of 
painter  of  the  same  name,  and  as  <vMmpiMr 
author  a  prominent  representative  of  the 
called  New-German  school,  was  bom  at  Mayi 
Dec.  24,  1824.    He  was  originally  intended 
the  stage,  and  it  was  not  till  after  hia  first 
formance,  which  seems  to  have  been  u: 
that  he  decided  to  adopt  music  as  a 
His  musical  education  had  beoi  inoompkta^i 
his  dramatic  studies  had  made  lii»n  ^oq 
with  literature,  and  were  of  considerable 
in  developing  his  poetic  fiusulties.     He 
hard,  and  acquired  a  vast  amount  of  ^ 
infonuation.    After  the  death  of  his  &ther'(i 
he  pursued  music  with  energy  and 
ness ;  but  his  tendendee  were  forwards 
the  modem  ideal,  rather  than  backwards  te 
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itrict  rules  of  oonnterpoint.  In  1853  he  went 
to  Weimar  And  joined  the  youne  artuts  who^ 
under  Liazt's  leadership,  were  fltnving  to  carry 
out  the  ideas  of  Richard  Wagner.  They  formed 
erentoally  a  separate  school,  to  which  me  name 
*  New-German*  became  attached.  It  was  here 
that  Comelins  became  acquainted  with  Wagner*s 
works,  while  with  Liszt  he  formed  ties  of  the 
olotest  intimacy.  His  active  and  yereatlle  pen 
wai  of  great  service  to  the  young  enterprise. 
He  strove  to  elncidate  the  new  principles  in 
the  <Neue  Zeitschrift  fUr  Mudk,*  the  organ  of 
tbe  party,  both  by  original  articles  and  by  trans- 
litiiig  a  series  of  lectures  given  in  French  by 
list.  Am  a  practical  embodiment  of  the  new 
views  he  oomposed  -a  oomio  opera»  '  Der  Barbier 
von  Bagdad,*  of  which  only  a  single  performance 
took  plaoe  (1858).  liszt  resented  the  judgment 
of  the  public,  and  left  Weimar,  which  oeaaed  to 
he  the  centre  of  the  schooL  In  1858  Cornelius 
went  to  Vienna^  where  Wapier  was  then  living, 
ind  became  intimate  with  him  also.  When 
King  Ludwig  II  invited  Wagner  to  Munich, 
Cocnialias  followed  him  there  U865),  first  as 
reader  to  the  king,  and  later  as  professor  of 
hsimony  and  rhetoric  at  the  Conservatoire,  after 
H  had  been  transformed  into  the  '  Konigliche 
Kosik-flchule'  with  H.  von  Billow  as  principal. 
Cornelius's  grand  opera  the  '  Cid/  prcniuced  at 
Wefanar  (1865),  may  be  considered  as  the  firuit  of 
his  intercourse  with  Wagner.  He  was  working 
at  another,  entitled  'Gunlod'— of  which,  after 
Wagner's  example,  he  had  himself  taken  the 
nhject  from  the  legends  of  the  £dda— when  he 
&d  at  Kayence,  Oct.  24,  1874.  The  efifect  of 
his  dnunatic  works  in  furthering  the  Wagner 
Movement  cannot  fairly  be  estimated,  as  the 
|nbUc  have  had  no  real  opportunity  of  judging 
of  them.  His  published  works,  principally  vocal, 
Aow  him  to  have  had  much  feeling.  The  fol- 
lowing deserve  mention  : — '  Duets  for  Soprano 
ind  Baritone/  op.  6 ;  '  lieder-cydus,*  op.  3 ; 
<Weihnachtalieder,'  op.  8;  and  'Trauerchore* 
(fiir  men's  voices),  op.  9.  Most  of  these  are 
Mtings  of  his  own  poems.  He  published  a 
^Dhune  called  'Lynsche  Poesien  in  1861. 
pome  of  his  works  vnll  shortly  be  published ;  and 
Pmlikl  is  to  be  completed  fi^c>m  Ids  ample  notes 
%  his  friend  Hof  bauer  of  Munich.  [A.  M.] 

I  OORNEHUSE.  The  Italian  and  IVench 
Ivae  for  the  Baofipb, 

i  CORNET.  (ItaL  Cometto;  Fr.  Cornet  d 
fHloiia).  The  name  was  formerly  given  to  a 
Nde  reed  instrument  of  the  oboe  family,  but 
■  now  applied  to  a  brass  instrument  with 
iQ>ped  mouthpiece^  intermediate  between  the 
vraMih  horn,  trumpet^  and  bugle,  of  oompara* 
W^J  modem  construction,  and  formerly  called 
ibo  CoRsonAK.  It  possesses  the  usual  scale  of 
^m  or  harmonic  notes,  as  follows: — 


seal  fundamental  being  the  octave  below  the 
"^  hen  given,  which  is  never  made  use  of. 
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It  b  also  possible  to  produce  fbnr  notes  above 
the  top  C,  ooReqMnding  to  those  oommonly  u9ed 
in  the  trumpet ;  but  for  the  jt  ±  £:  ^ 

larger  bore  and  mouthpiece  q  p  I  i  "f"  ^ 
of  Uie  comet  they  are  diflB-  rfT  '  '  '  '  ^ 
cult,  and  comparatively  un-    Jj  *r 

used.  The  French  horn,  on  the  other  hand, 
standing  an  octave  lower  than  the  comet,  obtains 
two  hannonic  sounds^  the  Bb  and  C,  above  the  6 
last  given. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  comet  is  the 
use  of  valves  or  pistons  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing its  compass  and  bridging  over  the  jiraps 
between  the  natimd  harmonic  sounds.  The  valves 
are  usually  three  in  number.  They  consist  es- 
sentially of  mechanism,  by  means  of  which  a 
bye  way  or  diversion,  somewhat  longer  than  the 
direct  road,  is  opened  to  the  vibrating  colunm 
of  air.  The  first  valve  thus  depresses  the  pitcb 
by  a  tone,  the  second  by  a  semitone*  the  third 
by  three  semitones.  They  can  be  used  singly  or 
together.  In  this  manner  the  lower  Imit  is 
removed  downward  to  F)  in  the  baas  stave,  and 
six  semitones  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
piatons  singly  or  in  combination: — 


l.t.S       1.S         X$      l.SorS 


<a   ^     f     T   ^ 
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By  the  same  method  all  notes  intervening 
between  the  open  notes  of  the  natural  scale  can 
be  provided  for.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  con- 
trivance, the  early  composers  for  the  trumpet 
were  driven  to  make  use  of  the  superior  octave, 
in  which  a  consecutive  scale  of  open  notes  can  be 
obtained.  This  is  well  seen  in  Handel's  solos  for 
the  trumpet.  It  materially  increases  the  bril- 
liancy and  the  difficulty  of  the  older  instrument. 

The  comet  was  originally  nuule  with  seveial 
'crooks,*  for  the  keys  of  A,  Bb>  Ab,  6,  C,  and 
even  oUiers ;  but  it  has  been  oustomary  of  late 
to  dispense  with  all  but  the  A  and  Bb  crooks» 
which  correspond  to  the  clarinets  of  similar  name. 

The  bore  of  the  instrument  is  intermediate  in 
size  between  the  small  cylindrical  tube  and  re- 
stricted bell  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  broad 
conical  form  of  the  bugle.  The  tone  stands  in 
corresponding  relation  to  those  instruments, 
lacking  the  penetration  of  the  former,  and  the 
smooth  homnke  fulness  of  the  latter. 

The  comet  has  not  yet  been  much  employed  in 
the  scores  of  classical  music,  though  occasionally 
used  in  orchestras  instead  of  the  trumpet.  In 
operas  an  instance  of  its  use  which  will  be 
familiar  is  the  air  *  When  other  lips  *  in  Balfe's 
*  Bohemian  Girl.'  [W.  H.  8.] 

CORNET.  This  name  is  given  to  several 
kinds  of  organ  stops;  among  others  to  pedal 
reed-fitops  of  4  and  a  feet  length  in  numerous 
Dutch  and  German  oigans.  A  '  Comette'  of  4 
feet  occurs  in  the  cathedral  organ  at  Kronstadt; 
a  '  Cometin*  of  a  feet  in  the  '  Old  Church*  organ 
at  Amsterdam ;  and  a  '  Comettino,'  a  feet^  in  the 
music  hall  organ  at  Boston  in  America. 

The  great  organ  Solo  Comet  comprised  either 
5f  4*  01^  3  ranks  of  pipes.    When  of  the  former 
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h  ooDfliited  of  »  Btopped  diapason,  principal, 
twelfth,  fifteenth,  and  tieroe.  When  of  4  ranks 
the  stopped  diapason  was  omitted;  when  of  3, 
that  and  the  prinoipal  were  left  out;  so  that 
the  'oomposition*  on  the  middle  C  key  stood 
ihnfr— 

A  ruiki  4  ranlci  S  mils 


$ 


1 


I 


i 
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and  the  one  or  two  separate  stops  necessary  ^were 
added  or  'drawn*  with  the  comet  when  the 
series  of  5  pipes  was  not  complete.  The  pipes 
of  the  solo  comet  were  4  or  5  'scales'  wider 
or  'larger'  than  the  correspon(Ung  pipes  of  the 
ordinary  stops,  to  render  the  tone  very  power- 
ful and  broad;  and  very  frequently,  in  order 
to  make  it  still  more  prominent,  the  stop  was 
placed  on  a  sound-board  of  its  own  and  rused 
a  few  feet  above  the  surrounding  pipes,  in  which 
case  it  was  called  a  'numnted  comet.'  Father 
Smith's  solo  comet  at  the  Temple  (4  ranks) 
was  not  mounted. 

The  Echo  Comet»  of  soft  tone,  and  shut  up  in 
a  box,  was  of  3  ranks,  or  4  at  most,  the  composi- 
tion being  as  above  given.  '  Comet  Voluntaries,' 
as  they  were  called,  were  in  great  vogue  for  a 
very  long  time,  and  consisted  of  runs  and  twirls 
for  the  right  hand,  played  in  single  notes,  first 
on  the  louder  stop  and  then  repeated  on  the 
softer,  the  left  hand  meanwhile  playing  a  soft 
bass.  So  fashionable  were  these  peculiar  display 
pieces  that  Dr.  Dupuis  states  on  the  title-page  of 
his  volume  of  voluntaries,  containing  specimens 
of  the  kind,  that  they  were  'Performed  before 
their  Majesties  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  etc.';  while  Russell,  in  his  book 
printed  in  1812,  shows  that  the  attachment  for 
the  old  Echo  still  lingered  exactly  a  century 
after  it  had  been  improved  upon  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Swell  (in  171 2),  by  directing  at  the 
head  of  one  of  his  pieces  *  The  Swell  Pedal  not 
to  be  used  in  this  movement.'  The  name  '  Echo 
Comet'  is  still  frequently  applied  to  a  compound 
stop  of  small  scale  and  light  tone  in  swell 
organs.  In  many  of  the  continental  oi^gans  the 
comet  stop  extends  down  to  tenor  C ;  and  in 
some  places  it  is  used,  on  account  of  its  strong 
and  travelling  tone,  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  priest's  voice  at  the  far  end  of  the  church. 
This  is,  or  was,  the  custom  a  few  years  ago  in 
many  of  the  churches  of  Cologne,  including  the 
cathedral. 

As  the  comet  is  a  compound  stop  that  can  be 
carried  through  the  usual  compass  of  a  manual 
without  any  'break'  in  its  composition,  it  is 
sometimes  looked  upon  as  a  good  stop  for  cover- 
ing the  repetitions  which  necessarily  occur  in  all 
compound  stops  that  rise  to  a  'greater  altitude 
than  itself  above  the  unison.  At  such  times  it 
is  made  as  a  'progressive'  stop ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  has  fewer  pipes  in  the  bass,  with  an  increasing 
number  up  to  the  middle  of  the  kev- board. 
Oonunencinff  with  two  pipes  on  the  CC  key,  a 
third  rank  is  added  at  teiior  C,  and  a  foorto  at 
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middle  0 ;  and  the  «tq>  starts  with  a  filleeD& 
and  tieroe,  to  which  are  added  first  a  twelfth 
and  then  a  principal,  thus—  .  ._.. 
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The  'large  scale'  is  preserved,  bnt  the  pipei 
have  only  narrow  mou&s,  and  prodnos  a  pkt- 
sant  and  rather  flute-like  quality  of  tone.  A 
stop  somewhat  of  this  kind  occurs  on  tiie  grest 
manual  of  Schulse's  fine  ovgaa  in  Doocsster 
parish  church.  [E.  J.H.] 

OORNETTE,  VioroB,  ton  of  an  oiganiit,  ban 
at  Amiens  1795,  a  musician  of  indefiidgiUs 
activity.  He  entered  the  Paris  Conserratcnre  is 
181 1,  and  studied  composition  under  Lesoeor. 
He  served  in  the  band  of  the  'Gienadien  tinA- 
leurs  de  la  Grarde  Impdriale'  in  1813  and  18141 
and  was  at  Waterloo ;  was  professor  at  the  Goi- 
lege  of  St.  Acheul  from  1817  to  1825;  member 
of  the  orchestra  at  the  Oddon  (1825),  Op^ 
Comique  (1827);  chorus  master  at  tiie  Op^ 
Comique  (•  831-1837);  director  of  sin^^  st 
the  Gymnaae  de  musique  militaire  (1839) :  ood- 
ductor  of  the  Strasburg  theatre  (1842) ;  chant 
master  to  the  Opdra  national  (1847) ;  and  sgaia . 
chorus  master  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  (1848) ;  sb*  i 
trombonist  in  the  band  of  the  Garde  NationsH 
and  deputv  organist  at  St.  Sulpice  and  the  II^, 
valides.  Comette  composed  an  enormous  miii 
of  music  for  eveiy  variety  of  instrument,  aal 
published  methodea  for  trombone,  ophidade,  ofl^ 
net  k  pistons,  bugle,  saxhorn,  saxopnone,  baiioa% 
oboe,  horn,  trumpet^  harp,  oello^  riola,  oigs^i 
and  harmonium.  [M.C.(X] 

CORNO,  the  Italian  terai  for  Horn. 

CORNO  DI  BASSETTO.    See  BAasn-BOBl. 

CORNO  DI  CACCIA,  ».  e.  hunting  honu  tlf 
French  horn.  The  name  often  oocors  in  J>  $ 
Bach's  scores. 

CORNOPEAN,  a  name  ori^nally  applied  tH 
the  comet  k  pistons,  though  now  disused. 

CORNYSHE,  or  CORNISH,  Wiluai^  ^m 
master  of  the  children  of  the  Cliapel  Bayal,  il 
which  office  he  succeeded  Gilbert  Banestie  abr* 
the  year  1490.  In  the  Privy  Purse  Expenseii 
Henry  VII  under  date  Nov.  12,  1493,  a  ~^ 
ment  is  entered  '  to  one  Comyshe  for  a  pre 
in  rewarde,  i^.  4^.,'  and  in  the  Privy 
Expenses  of  Henry's  Queen,  Elizabeth  oif  Y«^ 
under  date  Dec.  1502,  a  similar  amount  M 
'setting  of  a  carralle  upon  Christmas  day.'  ^Hm 
the  chUdren  of  the  chapel  under  Comyahe  ^ 
part  in  the  performance  of  a  play  at  oooii 
were  rewarded  with  the  sum  of  *6l.  131. 
Comyshe  was  a  great  favourite  with  fi 
VUL  We  find  a  payment,  '8  Henry  VI 
Nov.  To  Master  Comishe,  gentylman  of 
King's  Chapell,  upon  a  wairauntk  in  "-^ 
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koL*  But  tluB  large  lam,  no  doabt^  indiided 
gntmtiei  to  his  brethron  in  the  Chapel.  In 
1504  ComjBhe,  being  confined  in  the  Fleet 
BRBoo,  upon,  M  he  ^onnB  us,  some  fidse  in- 
lonitttioii  given  br  an  enemy,  wrote  a  poem 
Mtitled,  'A  TreatiM  between  Troath  and  In- 
fermacioD,*  some  extracts  from  which  are  given 
in  Httwkini's  History  of  Music  The  real  cause 
flf  liii  iacaroeration  is  unknown,  but  it  has  been 
eoDJeetured  that  he  had  allowed  his  pen  grreater 
frMdom  than  was  agreeable  to  some  persons. 
Howerv  in  1508  we  again  find  him  taking  part 
is  s  ooort  play,  aa  appears  by  a  payment  'To 
Kr.  Kite,  Coniishe,  and  other  of  the  Chi^ 
tlist  played  afibre  the  King  at  Richmonte,  61. 
131.  jcL*  The  date  of  Comyshe*8  death  is  un- 
Mrtsiiiybat  it  was  before  1526,  in  which  year  the 
■me  of  William  CSrane  ooonrs  aa  master  of  the 
ifciWittL  [W.H.H.] 

GORKTSHE,  Wiluaii,  junior^  son  of  the 
fnoeding,  was  a  composer  in  the  early  ptrt  of 
fte  nzteenth  century.  Three  part-songs  by  him 
«e  oontained  in  a  mannsoript  volume  compiled 
h  Dr.  Bobert  Fayrfiuc,  and  now  in  the  libraiy 
«f  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  5465.)  Two 
tf  those  songs  were  printed  by  Hawkins  in  his 
Hirtaiy  of  Music.  [W.  H.  H.] 

COBRI,  Dmaanco,  born  in  Naples  1744,  died 
hlaodoD.  about  i8a6;  studied  under  Porpora 
&^  17^3  to  67.  In  74  settled  in  London,  pro- 
^nong  there '  Alessandro  nell'  Indie'  (i  774),  and 
•one  yesrs  later  '  The  Travellers,*  his  best  work ; 
kvi  devoted  him««lf  ohiefly  to  teaching  singing, 
ifib  daoghter,  a  singer  and  harpist  of  merits 
l&nried  Dubsxk,  with  whom  Com  entered  into 
fvbienhip  as  musio-seller  and  publisher  (1797), 
1st  the  speculation  fidled.  His  compositions  in- 
iMe,  besides  the  operas  above  named,  a  quantity 
M  longi  to  Kngiisb,  French,  and  Italian  words ; 
mitu,  airs,  and  rondos;  'The  Art  of  Fingering' 
(Itoodon  1799);  and  'The  Singer's  Preceptor' 

ED  1798) ;  also  a  'Musical  Dictionary*  (Lon- 
179H)  and  a  'Musical  Grammar.'  He  left 
>  sons,  AirroNio,  who  settled  in  America; 
KoHTAOU,  dramatio  composer;  and  Hatdk,  a 
iMcber  in  Dublin.  [M.  G.  G.] 

OOBRI-PALTONI,  Mdmb.  FRiorOES,  daughter 
tfNstale  Corri,  and  niece  of  Domenioo,  bom  in 
PAn|hiii)g^  1801,  a  dramatic  singer  of  ability; 
Med  under  C^talani  in  1815  and  16.  She  sang 
ploidon  (I Sao) ;  in Gtermany ;  in  Italy,  where 
pmsiried  Paltoni,  a  singer ;  in  Madrid  (1827) ; 
gi  with  Lahlache  in  Milan  (i8a8).  In  1830  she 
pomed  to  Germany.  Her  voice  was  a  fine  mezzo- 
[ipnuia^  with  a  brilliant  shake.  [M.  G.  G.] 

O0RTBCX)IA«  Fbaitoksoo  di  Bebnabdo,  bom 
in  the  i6th  century  at  Areczo,  died  in 
1571 ;  in  1531  organist  of  S.  Lorenao  in 
uid  in  4a  chapel-master  to  Gosmo  I ; 
a  Canon  of  S.  Lorenzo.     His  compositions 
lode  nine  pieces  for  4,  6,  and  8  voices  with 
"^^^  instruments,  in  a  rare  work  called  '  Mu* 
iatte  nellb  nozze,  etc.*  (Venice,  Gardano, 
^99) ;  'Madrigali  a  quattio  voci/  lib.  i  and  a 
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(lb.  1545  and  1547) ;  'Primo  libro  de*  Madrigali 
a  5  e  6  Yooi*  (lb.  1547) ;  'Besponsoria  et  leed* 
ones  hebdomadae  sanctae  *  (lb.  1 5  70)  ;  *  Residuum 
cantid  Zaodhariae'  (lb.  1570) ;  and  'Canticorum 
liber  primus'  (lb.  1571)1  published  a  few  months 
after  his  death.  Acopyof  the  madrigals  is  in  the 
library  of  Christ  Churoh,  Oxford.  The  Library 
of  S.  Loranzo  also  contahis  3a  hymns  in  4-part 
counterpoint.  Corteoda,  with  Striggio,  composed 
music  for  Gini's  intermezzo  '  Psichb  e  I'Amorino/ 
for  the  marriage  of  Francesco  de*  Medid  and 
Joanna  of  Austria  in  1565.  [M.  C.  G.] 

CORTELUNI,  Camillo,  a  composer  of  church 
music,  who  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the 
1 7th  centuj^,  and  was  in  the  service  of  the  muni- 
dpaliiy  of  Bologna.  From  his  pdrofidency  on  the 
violin  he  went  by  the  name  of  II  Yiolino.  Yin- 
cent!  of  Venice  published  several  yolumes  of  his 
works,  consisting  of  Psalms,  Litanies,  Masses,  and 
other  sacred  pieces.  The  pre£Ace  to  one  of  these 
yolumes,  intituled  'Messe  conoertate  a  otto  yod,' 
is  interesting  because  it  gives  a  hint  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  in  those  early  times  the  instra- 
mental  and  vocal  parts  were  combined  in  church 
music.  The  passage  alluded  to  is  as  follows :  'La 
Messa  In  Domino  confide  ha  la  Gloria  oonoertata ; 
e  dove  ■*^i'«tTiTift  ]e  lettere  grandi,  il  cantore  canterli 
solo ;  e  dove  saranno  le  linee,  i  tromboni  e  altri 
simili  stromenti  soneranno  solL'  [E.  H.  P.] 

COBTPHiEUS  (icofwpato9,  chorus-leader).  An 
officer  on  Dr.  Heather's  foundation  at  Oxford, 
intended  by  the  founder  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
musical  exercises  conducted  by  the  Chobaous. 
The  duties  of  the  Goryphnus  have  long  been 
imaginary ;  his  salary  was  never  more  than 
nonunal.  [G.  A.  F.] 

GOSI  FAN  TUTTE,  obsia.  La  souola  dsoli 
AM AUTI.  An  opera  buffa  in  two  acts,  oonmianded 
by  the  Emperor,  libretto  by  Da  Ponte,  munc  by 
Mozart;  produced  at  Vienna  Jan.  a6,  1790; 
London,  King's  Theatre,  May  9,  1811.  The 
libretto  is  so  bad  and  the  music  so  good  that 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  fit  the  opera 
with  new  words,  as  'Le  Laboureur  Ghinois* 
(1807),  'Pdnes  d'amour  perdues'  (Barbier  & 
Gan^,  1863).  Otto  Jahn  possessed  a  MS.  Mass 
made  up  from  it.  In  England  it  was  translated 
as  '  nt  for  Tat.'  The  German  yersbn  is  entided 
Weibertreue, 

COSSMANN,  Bebnhabd,  an  eminent  violon- 
ceUist,  son  of  a  Jewish  merchant ;  bom  at  Dessau 
May  17,  i8aa.  His  first  instructors  on  the  cello 
were  Espenhahn  and  Karl  Drechsler  at  Bruns- 
wick, Theodor  Mfdler  (of  the  Mtiller- quartet) 
and  Kummer  at  Dresden.  After  completing  his 
studies,  Cossmann  went  to  Paris,  where  he  played 
in  the  ordiestra  of  the  Grand  Op^ra,  and  thence 
to  London  (1841),  in  the  then  palmy  days  of 
Italian  opera.  In  1843  he  was  an  acknowledged 
master  of  his  instrument  in  Germany.  Men- 
delssohn secured  him  in  1847  for  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts,  and  he  utilised  his  stay  in  Ldpsic  by 
studying  under  Hauptmann.  His  appointment 
as  first  cello  under  Lisst  at  Wdmar,  in  185  a, 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  his  career. 
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He  liad  ft  ookudderable  Bhsre  witli  Jottcblm,  «nd 
also  with  Billow  and  Tausig,  in  the  moyement 
which  took  place  under  Liazt'a  leadership.    In 
1866  he  became  profeeaor  at  the  Conservatoire  at 
Moscow,  where  he  worked  with  Laub  ai^d  Nicolaus 
Bubinstein  until  his  return  to  Germany  in  1870. 
Since  then  he  has  liyed  without  any  fixed  ap- 
pointment  at   Baden-Baden.     Cosamann  is  a 
TirtuoBO  of  the  first  rank.     He  is  remarkable 
alike  for  science,  polished  execution,  and  power 
of  singing  on  the  instrumenti    Furthermore  he 
is  a  great  soloist,  and  an  excellent  chamber 
musician,  above  all  in  quartets.   This  last  quality 
he  owes  partly  to  his  studies  under  MHUer.  and 
partly  to  the  general  cultivation  he  acquired  at 
Weimar.    He  is  much  interested  in  compositions 
for  his  instrument ;  he  has  brought  forwuxl  many 
new  concertos,  as  well  as  those  of  Schumann  and 
A.  Rubinstein,  which  are  too  much  n^leoted. 
His  compositions  embrace  a  concert -stiick  for 
cello,  but  are  not  important.  [A.  M.] 

OOSTA,  an  Italian  singer  at  the  King's  The- 
atre about  1  '^90.  appeared  in  Gimarosa*s  * Ninetta,* 
in  the  'Due  Castellani  burlati'  of  Fabrizi,  in 
Nasolini's '  Andromaca,*  Federici's  'L'UsurpatoTB 
innocente,'  and  Bianchi's  *  VUlaneUa  rapita/  He 
was  a  good  perfonner  of  what  were  called  messi 
caratterL  L^-  ^0 

COSTA,  AwDBKA,  teacher  of  s^'nging ;  bom  at 
Brescia,  settled  in  London  in  1825.  His  best 
pupils  were  Mdme.  Boigondio,  and  Mdme.  Alber- 
tazzi.  He  published  a  method  called  'Ana- 
lytic^ Considerations  on  the  Art  of  Singing' 
(London  1838).  [M.C.C.] 

COSTA,  Michael,  son  of  the  late  Cavaliere 
Pasquale  Costa,  of  an  old  Spanish  family,  was 
bom  at  Naples  Feb.  4,  1810.  Having  a  great 
inclination  for  music,  he  was  placed  at  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Music  in  Naples,  and  at  a 
public  examination  obtained  a  free  scholanhip 
from  Ferdinand  I,  King  of  the  two  Sicilies.  At 
the  age  of  15,  he  composed  a  cantata,  for  the 
theatre  in  the  college,  entitled  '  L'Immagine.' 
In  1826  he  composed  for  the  same  theatre  an 
opera  called  'II  Delitto  punito*;  and  in  1827 
another,  'II  Sospetto  frmesto.'  He  composed 
also  at  this  period  a  Grand  Mass  for  4  voices, 
a  'Dixit  Dominus,'  three  symphonies,  and  an 
oratorio,  'La  Passione.'  In  1828  Costa  was  en- 
gaged by  the  manager  of  the  Teatro  Nuovo  to 
compose  an  opera  semi-seria,  called  'II  carcere 
d'Bdegonda.'  In  1 829  he  composed  '  Malvina,'  an 
opera^  for  Barbaja,  the  feunous  impresario  of  San 
Carlo.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  Zingarelli, 
his  maestro,  sent  him  to  Birmingham,  to  direct  a 
psalm  of  his  composition,  *  Super  flumina  Babilo- 
nis.'  On  the  young  Costa's  arrival,  through 
some  misunderstanding,  he  was  obliged,  having 
a  fair  tenor  voice,  to  sing  in  the  psSbo,  instead 
of  directing  the  music  In  1 830  he  was  e^aged 
by  Laporte,  as  maestro  al  piano  at  the  Ki^'s 
Theatre,  In  the  next  vear  he  composed  the 
music  of  the  grand  ballet,  'Kenilworth.'  In 
183a  Monck  Mason,  the  then  impresario,  engaged 
him  as  director  of  the  music ;  and  in  that  capacity 
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he  wroti  the  ballet,  *T7ne  hemre  VNapIei,'iBid 

several  o^er  pieces  for  operas  and  oancert-Toomi. 

*  This  was  the  year,'  writes  Mr.  Charley,  'when 

(happy  event  for  England  1)  the  Italian  orcbeatn 

was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Signer  OoUw' 

In  1833,  engaged  by  Laporte  as  director  and 

conductor,  he  composed  uie  ballet  'Sir  Uixtn' 

for  TagHoni.  and  the  favourite  quartet,  'Ecoo 

quel  fi^  istante.'    At  the  invitation  of  Sevcnai, 

the  impresario  of  the  Italian  opera  at  Fazii,  lie 

wrote  the  opera  '  Malek  Adhet'  in  1837,  whioh 

was  performed  there  in  February  1838  viUi 

moderate  success,  but  with  better  fortQiie  m 

London.    The  critic  already  quoted  says  on  tUi 

point,  *  Whether  a  great  conductor  can  ever  be 

a  great  composer,  is  a  doubtful  matter.  .  . . 

From  the  first  evening  when  Signer  Costa  took 

up  the  baton, — a  young  man,  from  a  countiytheo 

despised  by  every  musical  pedant,  a  youth  who 

came  to  "RTtglfctMl  without  flourish,  aunomioemeDt, 

or  protection  ...  it  was  felt  that  in  him  wereoom- 

bined  the  materials  of  a  great  conductor;  nenre 

to  enforce  discipline,  readiness  to  the  seooDd,  sod 

that  certain  innuence  which  only  a  vigorooi  mao 

could  exercise  over  the  disconnected  folk  wbo 

made  up  an  orchestra  in  those  days.    His  Hskk 

Adhel  IS  a  thoroughly  causoientious  work,  con* 

taining  an  amount  of  melody  with  which  he  btf 

never  been  duly  credited.*    It  contained  a  nog 

for  Bubini  of  stupendous  difficulty— which  hai 

been  a  main  obstacle  to  its  revival— as  well  m 

some  telling  music  for  the  other  singers.    Is 

1842  Costa  composed  the  ballet-music  of  'AlBa| 

for  Cerito ;  and  in  1844  the  opera  '  IKiii  O^rW 

In   1844  three  new  operas  were  prodoced  is 

London,   of  which   'the  worthiest,'  sajs  Hr« 

Chorley,  'was  Signor  Costa's  Don  Carlos,  whkb 

had  nevertheless  not  the  good  fortune  to  pletf* 

the  public.    Yet  it  is  full  of  good  miuie :  the 

orchestra  is  handled  with  a  thorough  knowledge 

of  effect  and  colour.     One  trio  for  male  vciai 

is  so  solid  and  fine  that  it  ought  not  to  hsn 

been  soon  forgotten.'     In  1846  he  quitted  the 

opera ;  and  the  orchestra,  which  he  had  faroagfat 

to  a  point  of  perfection  previously  unknown  in 

England,  passea  into  other  hands.    In  1 846  Ooits 

undertook  the  direction  of   the   PfailhsnuoBie 

orchestra ;  and  that  of  the  new  Italian  Opa>» 

Covent  Garden ;   and  in  48  that  of  the  8«iw 

Harmonic  Society.    In  49  he  was  engaged  ftr 

the  Birmingham  Festival,  which  he  hai  att* 

continued  to  conduct.    With  the  sesson  of  54 

he  gave  up  the  baton  of  the  PhilhannoniCr  ««> 

was  succeeded  (for  one  year)  by  Bichard  Wtgocr* 

In   55  he  composed  ms  oratorio  'Eli'  for  tbr 

Birmingham  Festival.    He  conducted  the  ft*d* 

ford  Festival  in  53,  and  the  Leeds  Feetivil  a 

74 ;  and  as  conductor  of  the  Sacred  Hsnnov* 

Society  has  directed  the  Handel  FestiTals  toa 

57  to  the  present  date.    Beside  other  occafiov 

compositions,  his  second  oratorio,  '  Naamsn.'  *>• 

also  written  for  Birmingham,  in  1864.    ii^  "^ 

written  additional  accompaniments  for '  SokiQCB> 

'  Judas,'  and  others  of  Handel's  oratorioi  fir  »• 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society.    In  i8'»9  hereoMwd 

the  honour  of  knighthood.    Sir  Miohsel  is  «>>• 
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fkoaoM  unih  orders  from  the  lovermgiis  of 
Germany,  Turkey,  the  Netherlands,  Wiirtemberg, 
Italy,  etc!,  in  recognition  of  his  talent  and  podtion. 
He  haa  been  since  1871  *  director  of  the  music, 
oomposer,  and  condactor '  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera. 
His  wmoes  in  those  capacitieB  will  not  soon  be 
fixgotten  in  London,  [J.  M.] 

OOSTANTmi,  a  second*  donnA,  who  played 
Mstilda  in  Handera  '  Otho '  in  1736,  whidi  had 
been  Anastasia  Robinson'B  part  in  1 7  23.  She  also 
appeared  as  Armira  in  'Scipio*  in  the  same  year, 
after  which  her  name  does  not  oooor.  [J.  M.] 

CO^ANTINl,  Fabio,  bom  in  Borne  about 
1570,  chapel-master  to  the  confraternity  of  the 
Boeiiy  at  Anoona,  and  afterwards  at  the  cathe- 
dial  of  Orvieto.  His  compositions  include  motets 
fir  3,  3,  and  4  yoices  (Bome  15^6)  ;  'Motetti 
. .  . .  e  Psalmi  e  Magnificat*  (lb.  1618);  and 
'Gondetto  amoroee,*  a  series  of  canzone  and  mad* 
i%als  (Qrvieto  i6ai).  He  also  published  'Se- 
lectae  cantiones  excellentiBsimomm  auctorum* 
(Borne  1614),  a  collection  of  8-part  motets  by 
Psleiirina^  the  Nanini,  the  Anerii,  Maienzio, 
lociteUo,  GioTanelli,  and  others  beside  himself; 
lad  another  ooUection  of  airs  and  madrigals  called 
'Gbirlandettaamorosa'  (Qrvieto  i6ai).  [M.C.C.] 

008TANZI,  Juan,  known  as  Gioannino  di 
fima,  because  he  was  bom  there ;  was  for  some 
tinie  in  the  household  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  and 
vas  appointed  in  1 754  chapel-master  of  St.  Peter's, 
whidi  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1778.  He 
oompoeed  an  opera  '  Carlo  Magno '  (Bome  1729) ; 
a  fine  *Hiierere ' ;  motets  in  16  parts  for  4  dioirs, 
offBrtorioms,  and  other  church  music.    [M. C.  C] 

OO8TI;  Gaspabd,  chorister  in  the  cathedral 
ef  Avignon  about  1530,  composer  of  songs  and 
ittdrigals,  presenred  in  the  following  collections ; 
'Trente-cinq  livres  des  chansons  h  quatre  parties* 
(Pttis  1539-1549) ;  '  Le  Parangon  des  chansons  * 
(Lyons  1540-1543);  'Motetti  del  Fiore*  (lb. 
'53^-1539);  'Sdegnoei  ardori;  Musica  di  di- 
verii  anthori  sopra  un  istesBo  sogetto  di  parole* 
(Munich  1575);  and  *Ghirlanda  di  l^'ioretti 
■Wiicale*  (Bome  IS89).  [M.C.C.] 

006TELEY,  William,  a  Scotch  musician, 
tim  1531,  settled  in  France^  and  was  organist  to 
Henri  H  and  Charles  TX,  Author  of  a  treatise 
ttUfld  'Musique'  (Paris  1579);  songs  in  the 
'Chansons  h  4  et  5  parties'  published  by  Le  Boy 
iad  fiallard  (lb.  1567).  Some  pieces  of  his  are 
fa  the  librazy  at  Orleans.  Costeley  was  one  of 
the  society  caJled  '  Puy  de  musique  en  honneur 
de  Ste.Cecile'  (1571)  at  Evrenx,  and  sometimes 
ttitertsined  the  members  at  his  own  house  in 
Kneaz.    He  died  there  in  1606.  [M.C.C.] 

GOSTN,  BiHJAMnr,  was  probably  a  son  of 
Mn  Coiyn,  who  in  1585  published  sixty  psalms 
w  six  parts  in  plain  counterpoint.  He  was 
^l^inent  as  a  composer  of  lessons  for  virginals. 
Hany  of  his  pieces  are  extant.  He  flourished  in 
tts  frst  half  of  the  17th  century.       [W.  H.  H.] 

OCmLLON  (f.e.  'a  petticoat).  OriginaUy  a 
ifanple  French  dance  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV, 
vhicb,  according  to  some  authors,  resembled  the 
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Bkaklb,  but,  according  to  others,  was  a  variety  of 
quadrille.  The  modem  ootillon  is  simply  a  spedes 
of  quick  waltz,  of  great  length  and  elaborate 
contrivances,  but  with  no  speSal  music :  for  the 
diffSorent  varieties  of  it,  waltaei^  polkas^  masurkas, 
and  galops,  are  employed.  [£.  P.] 

COTTAGE  PIANO  (Fr.  Piano  drMt ;  ItaL 
and  Gto.  also  Fr.  Ptantno).  An  upright  piano- 
fiorte  usually  about  four  feet  high,  invented  early 
in  this  century,  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Cabinet  piano,  but  less  thought  of  for  some  years, 
until  the  more  oonvenient  height  and  better  action 
of  the  lower  instrument,  combined  with  cheaper 
construction,  found  appreciation,  and  brought 
about  the  displacement  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
onoe  ftmiliar  Square.  To  Bobert  Womum  the 
younger,  whose' patent  (No  3419)  for  an  upright, 
with  diagonal  strings,  was  taken  out  in  1811,  is 
due  the  invention  and  earliest  manufacture  of 
oblique  and  vertical  cottage  pianofortes  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  year  18 15  Ignace  Pleyel,  founder 
of  the  house  of  Pleyel,  Wolff,  et  Cie.,  employed 
Henri  Pape,  an  ingenious  mechanician,  to  organise 
the  introduction  of  the  oonstruction  of  these  in- 
struments in  Paris  (Pape,  Sur  les  Inventions,  etc. ; 
Paris,  1845),  from,  which  beginning  arose  the 
important  manu&cture  of  French  cottage  pianos. 
In  Germany  and  America  upright  pianos  have 
not  made  much  way.  [See  Piamofobte,  also  Cabi- 
VST  PiAKO,  Oblique,  and  Piccolo.]     [A.  J.  H.] 

COTUMACCL  or  CONTUMACCI.  Carlo, 
bom  at  Naples  1698,  died  there  1775;  pupil  of 
A.  Scarlatti,  succeeded  Durante  at  S.  Onofrio ; 
organist  and  prolific  composer  of  church  music. 
He  wrote  'Begole  dell'  accompagnamento  *  and 
'Trattato  di  contrapunto,*  works  which  have 
remained  in  MS.,  excepting  some  '  Partimenti,* 
published  by  Choron  in  his  *  Principes  de  compo- 
sition des  ^oolesd'Italie'  (Paris  1808).  [M  C.C] 

COUAC  (French  for  'quack*),  a  sudden  hor- 
rible noise  to  which  any  clarinet  is  liable  when 
the  reed  is  out  of  order  and  the  wind  not  quite 
under  oontrol.  Called  also  '  the  goose.*  (Siee  a 
good  story  in  Spohr,  Selbetbiographie,  i.  167.) 

COUNTEBPOINT  is  '  the  art  of  combining 
melodies.*  Its  name  arose  from  the  ancient 
system  of  notation  by  points  or  '  pricks.*  When 
one  set  of  points  was  added  to  another,  to  signify 
the  simultaneous  performance  of  various  melo- 
dies agreeing  in  harmony,  it  was  called  'point 
against  point* — i.e.  oon^punctum,  or  coimter^ 
point.  Counterpoint  is  usuallv  divided  into  two 
kinds — plain  and  double — and  each  of  these  is 
subdiviaed  into  various  orders  or  species.  There 
are  very  stringent  rules  about  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent intervals  in  plain  counterpoint,  which  are 
more  or  less  relaxed  in  modem  music;  when, 
however,  they  are  fully  observed,  the  piece  is 
said  to  be  written  in  '  strict  countcorpoint.  It  is 
usual  to  take  some  fragment  of  an  old  chant  or 
chorale  as  the  'canto  fermo*  or  plain-chant,  to 
which  other  parts  or  melodies  are  added  as  ao- 
companiments  according  to  the  rules  abovi* 
referred  to.  This  is  called  'adding  a  counterpoint 
to  a  given  subject.* 


iod 
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The  difference  between  the  ancient  strictness 
and  modem  laxity  in  plain  counterpoint  chiefly 
relates  to  the  admission  of  conseoutiYe  octaves 
and  fifths  by  contrary  motion,  even  between 
extreme  parts,  and  the  doctrine  of  false  relations, 
especially  that  of  the  tritone.  Plain  counter- 
point, however,  is  most  useful  aa  a  tlvdy^  whereby 
»cility  may  be  acquired  in  conquering  difficulties 
arising  from  the  various  motions  of  the  different 
parts  in  a  piece  of  music.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  mere  stringent  rules  should  be 
observed  by  students  with  a  view  to  this  par- 
ticular object,  and  that  therefore  they  are  enforced 
in  the  best  text-books. 

Plain  counterpoint  is  generally  divided  into 
five  species.   The  first  is  caJled' note  against  note.* 
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The  second  species  is  called  'two  notes  to  one.* 
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The  third  species  is  called  '  four  notes  to  one.* 
Counter/wfnt. 
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The  fourth  is  called  'syncopated  counterpoint.* 
^'OutUerpoint. 


The  fifth  species  is  called  '  florid  counterpoint^* 
and  is  a  combination  or  rather  alternation  of  the 
last  three,  with  certain  ornamental  vanatioDi 
peculiar  to  itself. 
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Plain  counterpoint  may  be  in  any  number  of 
parts,  and  the  canto  fermo  may  be  assigned  to 
the  upper,  middle,  or  lowest  jMotSy  aoooidi]^ 
to  circumstances. 

Double  counterpoint  is  when  two  or  bur 
melodies  are  so  constructed  that  either  of  them 
may  form  a  correct  bass  to  the  otbers ;  and  whea 
the  various  melodies  may,  by  transposition,  be 
placed  in  any  relative  order  of  acuteness,  withoot 
infringing  the  laws  of  harmony.  These  trui- 
positions  may  be  such  as  to  produce  o(nmte^ 
points  at  the  octave,  tenth,  tweUth,  or  any  oUmt 
interval,  but  the  most  usual  is  double  counteipoint 
at  the  octave. 

Examples  of  various  double  oountarpoints— 


Firtt  metodjf. 
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Second  melodif. 
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Second  meiody. 
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The  above  is  a  q>ecimen  of  doable  oounte^ 
point  at  the  octave. 
The  next  species  is  at  the  ieiUfi,  on  aCantofenw. 

Counterpoint,  PcrX. 
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The  ftbove  is  doable  oounterpoint  at  the  ten.h 
below. 

THple  or  quadruple  oounterpoints  consist  of 
three  or  four  melodies  so  adopted  that  any  of 
them  may  be  a  bass  to  the  other.  This  can  only 
be  done  with  counterpoint  at  the  octave. 

Counterpoints  may  also  be  constructed  by  con- 
trary motion,  or  by  augmentation,  or  diminution, 
cr  retrogression.  In  compositions  in  more  than 
two  puts,  the  counterpoint  is  often  confined  to  two 
psrta,  while  the  others  are  free  accompaniments 
i&  order  to  fill  up  and  complete  the  harmony. 

In  a  fiigue  the  subject  and  oountersubject  are 
neoeosrily  constructed  in  double  oounterpoint. 
[See  srtide  FuouB.] 

For  a  good  example  of  oounterpoint  at  the 
tvelfth  and  in  diminution,  see  the  fine  chorus  'Let 
•n  the  Angels  of  God/  in  Handel*s  '  Messiah.' 

For  an  example  of  five  subjects  in  double  coun- 
topomt  at  the  octave,  see  the  finale  of  Mozart's 
*  Jupiter '  Symphony.  [F.  A.  G.  O.] 

OOUNTERSUBJECT.  When  the  subject  of 
s  fiigue  has  been  proposed  by  one  voice  it  is 
uosl  for  the  answer,  which  is  taken  up  by 
soother  voice,  to  be  accompanied  by  the  former 
with  a  counterpoint  sufficiently  recognisable  as 
s  definite  subject  to  take  its  part  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  fugue,  and  this  is  called  the 
ooontenabject ;  as  in  the  chorus  '  And  with  his 
■tripes,*  in  HandeFs  '  Messiah* — 
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It  Bhould  be  capable  of  being  treated  with  the 
original  subject  in  double  counterpoint — that  is, 
either  above  or  below  it,  as  in  the  chorus  just 
Buied,  where  it  first  appears  in  an  upper  part, 
but  farther  on  in  the  tenor,  with  the  original 
object  in  the  treble ;  thus— 
,*Ai«<.   I        .     J 
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But  it  is  allowable  to  alter  it  slightly  when  thus 
treated,  so  long  as  its  character  is  distinctly 
ouaked.     The  principal  subject  of  the  above 


was  a  &yourite  with  the  composers  of  the  last 
century ;  instances  of  it  with  different  counter- 
subjects  will  be  found  in  Handel's  'Joseph,'  in 
Mozart's  Requiem,  and  in  a  quartet  of  Haydn's 
in  F  minor ;  also  in  Gorelli*s  Solos,  op.  i.  No.  3. 

When  a  second  subject  appears  simultaneously 
with  the  first  proposition  of  the  principal  subject 
it  is  common  to  speak  of  it  as  the  oountersubject, 
as  in  the  following,  by  Handel  (6  organ  fugues 
no.  3)— 
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but  many  theorists  think  that  this  tends  to  con- 
fusion, and  wish  it  to  be  called  a  second  subject. 
Cherubini  held  that  a  fugue  could  not  have  more 
than  one  principal  subject,  and  that  therefore 
the  terms  first,  second,  or  third  oountersubject 
should  be  used  to  designate  any  subjects  which 
follow  after  the  first ;  but  the  question  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  any  very  great  importance. 

For  further  treatment  of  tiius  question  see 
Fugue.  [C.H.H.P.] 

COUNTERTENOR.    See  Alto. 

COUNTRY-DANCE.    See  Contsedakbs. 

COUPART,  AnTOiNB  Maub,  bom  in  Paris 
1780,  died  there  1854,  originator  and  editor  of 
the '  Almaoach  des  Spectacles'  (Paris  1822-1836). 
Coupart  was  for  many  years  an  employ^  in  the 
'  Bureau  des  joumaux  et  des  th^tres  and  had 
special  opportunities  for  gaining  his  information. 
He  also  wrote  vaudeviUes  and  comedies,  and 
edited  several  collections  of  songs.         [M.C.  C] 

COUPERIN,  F&Airpois,  called,  like  Louis 
XIV,  *Jje  Grand,'  was  bom  at  Paris  1668,  and 
died  there  1733-  In  1696  he  became  organist  of 
St.  Gervais,  in  which  office,  from  about  1650  to 
1700,  he  was  both  preceded  and  succeeded  by 
members  of  the  Ck)uperin  fionily,  who  were 
all  professional  musicians.  But  though  he  is 
reported  to  have  been  a  first-rate  organist^  Ms 
reputation  rests  upon  his  various  suites  of  pieces 
for  the  '  clavecin,  his  excellent  M^thode  for  that 
instrument^  and  his  proficifflicy  as  an  executuit 
upon  it.  It  is  of  particular  interest  for  historians 
of  music,  as  well  as  for  professed  pianists,  to  note 
the  unmistakeable  influence  which  Couperin's 
suites  and  M^thode  had  upon  Sebastian  Bach, 
both  in  his  practice  (mode  of  touch,  finger- 
ing, execution  of '  les  agr^mens  * — shakes,  turns, 
arpeggii,  etc.)  [Aorements]  and  in  the  shape  and 
contents  of  some  of  his  loveliest  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  instrument,  such  as  his 
suites  and  partitas.  The  principal  pieces  in 
Bach's  'Suites  fran^aises,'  'Suites  anglaises,' 
'Partitas,'  and  even  in  some  of  Ids  solo  woriu 
for  violin  and  violoncello,  as  well  as  in  his  suites 
for  stringed  or  mixed  stringed  and  wind  instru- 
ments— 'Conoerti  Grossi,' — the  allemandes,  con- 
rantes,  sarabandes,  gavottes,  gigues,  etc.,  are 
frequently  in  close  imitation  of  the  French  types 
of  dance  tunes  then  current,  and  of  which 
Couperin's  suites  furnished  the  best  specimens. 
Bach  here  and  there   goes   to    the    length  of 
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oopjing  tlie  enrioofl  rhythmical  odditiei  which 
give  to  lome  of  Coaperin's  pieoes,  particularly  hia 
oooraiites,  an  air  of  stiffheaa  and  angularity  akin 
to  ill-carved  wooden  puppete  :^-oompare  Am^'s 
■eoond  courante,  in  the  first  of  the  Suites 
anglaises,  particularly  the  first  Double  thereof, 
or  the  courante  in  the  fourth  Partita  in  D  major, 
with  Gouperin's  oourantes  in  G  minor  and  D 
minor,  C  minor,  A  major,  and  B  minor,  from  the 
first,  second,  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  *ordre'  of 
his  'Pieces  de  davedn.'  A  distinction  should 
be  made  between  Couperin*s  type  of  'courante' 
and  the  Italian  'oorrente,'  as  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Gorelli's  works—of  which  latter  type  Bach  also 
gives  many  specimens.  [CoubantlJ  Couperin*s 
suites,  in  a  word,  are  a  sort  of  refin^  ballet 
music.  He  has  re-set  the  dances  played  by  the 
orchestra  in  Lully^s  operas  for  the  clavecin,  and 
the  theatrical  twang  noticeable  in  the  quaint 
titles  of  many  of  the  pieces — for  instance,  'La 
majestueuse,' ' L^euchanteresse,'  'La  prude,'  'La 
flatteuse/  *La  voluptueuse,*  'Les  enjouments 
bachiques,'  '  Tendreeaes  bachiques,'  *  Fureurs 
bachiques,'  etc. — has  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
thorough  musical  development. 

Gouperin's  published  works  are  four  sets  of 
'  Pieces  de  daveoin ' ;  his  '  M^ode,  ou  Tart  de 
toucher  le  davedn,  y  oompris  huit  Prdudes*; 
'Les  gouts  reunis,  ou  nouveaux  concerts,  aug* 
ment^  de  Tapoth^ose  de  Corelli';  'L'apoth^ose 
de  Tincomparable  Lully';  'Trios  for  two  violins 
and  bass' ;  and  '  Pik^es  de  vioW  A  careful 
reprint  of  his  suites  for  the  daveoin,  of  which 
two  volumes  have  hitherto  appeared,  is  beinff 
edited  by  Brahma.  [£.  D.J 

COUPLER.  All  modem  organs  are  provided 
with  mechanical  appliances  called  'couplers.' 
These  useful  adjuncts  are  of  two  general  kinds — 
'  manual  couplers '  and  '  pedal  couplers.'  ( i )  The 
former  operate  in  one  of  three  ways :  dther  by 
taking  down  on  one  manual  the  key  corresponding 
to  that  played  on  another,  in  which  case  it  is  a 
'uniaon  coupler* ;  or  by  taking  down  the  octave 
above  the  note  pressed  down,  when  it  forms  an 
'octave  coupler,  sometimes  incorrectly  called  a 
*  super-octave  coupler' ;  or  by  operathig  on  the 
octave  below,  forming  a  'sub-octave  coupler.' 
The  octave  and  sub-octave  couplers  sometimes 
act  on  the  manual  on  which  the  note  is  struck. 
The  couplers  are  put  in  action  by  draw-stops  in- 
scribed  according  to  circumstances — ss  '  Swell  to 
Great,'  '  Great  to  itself.'^-or  by  pedals.  Manual 
couplers  date  back  at  least  as  far  as  1651,  when 
Geissler's  organ  at  Lucerne  was  completed; 
which,  accorcSng  to  the  account  fonnerly  existing 
over  the  keys,  contained  '  several  registers, 
whereby  one  may  make  use  of  the  three  manuals 
together,  or  of  one  or  two  of  them  separatdy.' 

^3)  A  pedal  coupler  attaches  a  particular 
manual  to  the  pedal-clavier ;  and  by  bringing  the 
lower  2^  octaves  of  the  compass  of  the  manual 
under  the  control  of  the  feet,  produces  the  effect  of 
a  third  hand  on  any  manual  required.    [E.J.H.] 

COURANTE  (Ital.  Corrmte).  (i)  A  dance 
of  French  origin,  the  name  of  which  is  derived 


COURANTE. 

from  eotttir,  to  run.  It  is  in  3-3  time,  of  raiiMr 
rapid  movement,  and  begins  with  a  short  note 
(usually  a  quaver)  at  the  end  of  the  bar.  It  ii 
distinguished  by  a  predominance  of  dotted  notei^ 
as  in  this,  from  Bach's  'English  Suites,'  No. 4, 
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and  requires  a  staccato  rather  than  a  legato  style 
of  performance.  like  most  of  the  other  old 
dances,  it  consiBts  of  two  parts,  eadi  of  whidi  ii 
repeated.  A  special  peculiarity  of  the  courante 
is  that  the  last  bar  of  each  part,  in  contradiction 
to  the  tune-signature,  is  in  6-4  time.  This  will 
be  seen  dearly  by  an  extract  from  the  move- 
ment quoted  above : — 
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As  a  component  of  the  suite,  the  Ooannto 
follows  the  Allkmandb,  with  which  in  its  dia- 
raoter  it  is  strongly  contrasted.  Li  loaii^  its 
connection  with  the  dance,  it  undarwokt  a  jufat 
modification :  whereas  in  its  earlier  shape  the  0-4 
rhythm  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  oondnding 
bar  of  each  part,  oourantes  are  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  suites  wherein  the  two  rhythms  sis 
mixed  up,  and  sometimes  even  where,  in  spite  of 
the  time-signature,  the  6-4  rhythm  predominatei 
throughout.  This  is  espedally  the  case  in  msay 
of  those  by  Couperin.  The  endeavour  to  biiBg 
out  these  various  fisatures  dearly  and  promi* 
nently,  without  injuring  the  flow  of  the  wbok^ 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  polyphonic  styles  by 
which  the  Courante  is  so  strongly  oontrasted 
with  the  AUemande.  Its  chief  points  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  thus — ^triple  thne^  prevaienoe 
of  dotted  rhythms,  alternations  of  3-a  and  6-4 
times,  and  polyphonic  treatment. 

(a)  The  Italian  courante  {CouranU  IltSr 
enne),  called  also,  like  the  preceding,  simply 
CorrenU  or  Courante,  is  a  difierent  Conn,  quits 
independent  of  that  just  mentioned.  It  answen 
more  nearly  to  the  etymdogioal  meaning  of  ia 
name,  connsting  chiefly  of  rwming  passages. 
This  courante  is  also  in  trinle  tim»— usittfly 
3-8,  but  sometimes  3-4— ana  of  rapid  tempos 
about  allegro,  or  allegro  assai.  It  is  tha%  Jiks 
the  Fi^nc^  courante,  contrasted  with  the  alls- 
mande.    As  an  example  of  this  dasB  may  bs 
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teken    the    following   firom    Bach*0    'Partita* 
No.  5: — 


COUSSEMAEER; 
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Oiher  specimens  of  this  kind  of  oourante  may 
be  found  in  No.  5  of  Handel's  'Fint  Set  of 
LesBong,'  and  in  Nos.  5  and  6  of  Bach's  'Suites 
l^Van^aises,*  these  last  being  in  3-4  time.  They 
are  also  finequent  in  CknrelU's  '  Violin  Sonatas.* 

(3)  One  more  species  of  oounuite  remains  to 
be  noticed,  whicdi  is  founded  upon,  and  attempts 
to  combine  the  two  preceding  ones,  but  with  the 
peculiarity  that  the  special  fixtures  of  both — ^vis. 
the  French  change  of  rhythm,  and  the  Italian 
rana— are  not  in^oduoed.  It  is  in  fact  a  hybrid 
possessing  little  in  common  with  the  other 
Tarieties,  except  that  it  is  in  triple  time,  and 
eonsasta  of  two  parts,  each  repeated.  Most  of 
Handel*s  oourantes  belong  to  this  class.  The 
conunenoement  of  one,  from  his  '  Lessons,*  Bk.  i. 
No.  8,  will  show,  at  once  the  great  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  French  or  Italian  courante. 
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Ba-^h,  on  the  other  hand,  chiefly  uses  the  first 
kind  of  courante,  his  movements  more  resembling 
those  of  Couperin.  [^•^•1 

COURTEVILLE,  Baphael,  was  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  He  lived  through  the  interregnum, 
resnined  his  place  in  Uie  chapel  on  its  re- 
eatablishment  in  1660,  and  died  Deo.  28,  1675. 

His  son  Rafhasl,  was  brought  up  as  a  cho- 
rister in  the  Chapel  Boyal.  As  a  composer  of 
songs  his  productions  abound  in  the  coUeotions 
published  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th  century 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  next.  His  first 
printed  work  was  '  Six  Sonatas  for  two  Violins,' 
and  he  also  produced,  about  1685,  Sonatas  for 
two  Flutes.  In  1691  he  was  appointed  the  first 
cvganiat  of  St.  James's  church,  Piccadilly,  for 
which  he  composed  the  psalm  tune  well  known 
by  the  name  'St.  James's.'  In  1696  he  was 
one  of  the  composers  associated  with  Henry 
Furcell  in  setting^the  third  part  of  D'Urfey  s 
*Don  Quixote.'  He  is  supposed  to  have  <Ued 
about  the  year  1735. 

His  son  Rafhasl,  sncoeeded  his  father  as 
organist  of  St.  James's  church.  He  was  a  poli- 
tical  writer  of  some  repute  and  believed  to  be 
tlie  author  of  some  articles  in  'The  Gazetteer,' 
a  paper  which  supported  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
adnunistration,  whence  he  was  nicknamed  by 
the  oppoeito  party,  'Court-evil.'  He  died  in 
1771. 

Jomr  CouBTiviLLX,  probably  the  brother  of 
Ba|»hael  the  elder,  was  the  composer  of  several 


soDgB  which  Ikppeared  in  '  Thb  Theater  of  Music,^ 
1685-87.  [W.H.H,] 

COUBTOIS,  Jeak,  eminent  composer,  lived  in 
the  first  half  of  the  i6th  century,  chapel-master 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray  in  1539  when 
Charles  V  passed  through  that  city  on  his  way  to 
Ghent,  and  composed  a  motet  in  4  parts, '  Venite 
populi  terrae,'  which  was  performed  in  the  Ca- 
thedral. Eight  of  his  masses  are  in  the  Boyal 
Library  at  Munich,  and  one  in  the  library  at 
Cambray.  He  composed  many  motets,  published 
in  the  following  collections,  'Flor  de'  Motetti* 
(Venice  1539);  '  Selectissimae  .  .  .  Cantiones* 
(Augsburg  1540) ;  'Novum  et  insigne  opus  musi- 
cum  (NurembQigi537);  ' Liber  quartus:  XXIX 
musicfJes  quatuor  etc.'  (Paris  1534);  '  Psalmorum 
selectorum'  (Nuremberg  1539);  'Cantiones  sa- 
crae*  (Antwerp  1546) ;  and  in  3  vols  of  motets 
published  at  Lyons  (1533-1538).  His  French 
songs  include  a  canon  and  two  songs  in  5  and  6 
parts  in '  Chansons  k  4, 5, 6,  et  8  parties,  de  <Uvers 
auteurs'  (Antwerp  1543-1550) ;  'Si  par  souffrir/ 
in  'Trente  chansons  .  .  .  k  4  parties'  (Paris); 
and  two  songs  in  '  Trente-cinq  hvres  de  Cfhansons 
nouvelles'  (Paris  1532-1549).  [M.CC.j 

COUSSEMAXER,  Chables  Edmond  Henri 
DS,  a  distinguished  IVench  writer  on  the  history 
of  music,  bom  at  Bailleul  (Nord),  April  19, 1805 
(not  1795).  His  fi^mily  dates  &om  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  had  for  many  generations  held  im* 
portant  magisterial  poets  in  Bailleul ;  his  fiftther, 
a  'juge  de  paix,'  destined  him  for  the  law  ;  but 
his  musical  aptitude  was  such  that  at  ten  he 
could  play  any  piece  upon  the  piano  at  sight. 
He  also  learned  the  violin  and  violoncello.  He 
I  was  educated  at  the  Douai  'Lyo^e,'  and  took 
lessons  in  harmonv  from  Moreau,  organist  of  St, 
Pierre.  In  1835  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied 
counterpoint  under  Lefebvre.  The  recent  re- 
searches of  F^tis  had  roused  a  general  interest  in 
the  history  of  music,  and  Coussemaker's  atten- 
tion was  turned  in  that  direction.  Having  com- 
pleted his  studies  he  was  appointed  'juge'  suc- 
cessively at  Douai,  Beigues,  Hazebrouck,  Dun- 
kerque,  and  lille.  He  died  Jan.  10,  1876,  He 
was  a  member  of  the  '  Institut '  for  twenty  years, 
and  belonged  to  several  other  learned  societies, 
besides  being  a  'chevalier*  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  of  the  order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium. 
His  works  are  'Memoirs  sur  Hucbald,*  &a 
(1841)  ;  'Notices  sur  les  collections  musicales  de 
la  biblioth^ue  de  Cambrai,'  eto.  (1852) ;  '  His- 
toire  de  Tharmonie  au  moyen  Age*  (1853); 
'  Trois  chanto  historiques  '(1854):  *  Chanto  popu« 
laires  des  Flamands '  (1856) ;  *  (chanto  liturgiques 
de  Thomas  k  Xempis  '(1856");  '  Notice  sur  un  MS. 
musical  de  . . .  S.Di^'  (1859);  'Drames  litiuv 
giques,'  eto.  (1861) ;  '  Messe  du  XIII*  si^e,'  ete. 
(1 861);  'Scriptorum  de  musica  medii  svi,  nova 
series'^  (1864-76,  4  vol.)  -,  ' Les  harmonistes  des 
XII*  et  XIII*  sidles'  (1864);  and  'L'art  bar- 
monique  au  XII*  et  XIII*  sides'  (1865).  He 
has  also  edited  the  works  of  Adam  de  la  Halle 

*  In  coortmiatlnii  of  Owtwt'i '  ScriiHom  owlwltitld.' 
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(Park,  1875).  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
fnreparing  a  ooathmatioa  of  hia  'Art  hannooique' 
to  the  fourteenth  oentuzy.  Hia  legal  writiiiga 
are  good,  especially  one  on  Flemiah  law.  In 
early  life  he  composed  some  msntwMi  and  other 
charch  miuie.  In  spite  of  oonsideraUe  errorB 
his  works  form  a  most  important  oontribution 
to  the  history  of  music.  [F.  6.1 

GOUSSEB  or  KUSSEB,  JoHAinr  Siouxuim, 
son  of  a  musician  at  Presbui^ ;  bom  there  1657, 
died  in  Dublin  1737.  He  studied  six  years  in 
Paris  under  Lulli,  and  on  his  return  to  Germany 
was  appointed  chapel-master  at  Wolfenbfttt^ 
and  at  Stuttgart.  He  lived  at  Hamburg  from 
1693  to  1697,  conducting  the  perfiirmanoes  at  the 
opera,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to 
introduce  the  Italian  method  of  singing  into 
Germany.  Between  1700  and  1705  he  made 
two  journeys  to  Italy  for  study.  Soon  after,  he 
oame  to  London,  and  in  17 10  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Cathedral  of  Dublin,  of  which  he 
called  himself  chapel-master.  He  was  also  con- 
ductor of  the  King*s  band  in  Ireland  until  his 
death.  His  published  works  comprise  the  operas 
'Erindo'  (1^3)  'Porus,'  'Pyramus  and  Thisbe* 
(1694),  'Sdpio  Africanus*  (1695),  and  'Jason* 
(1697),  aU  performed  at  Hambuig;  'Apollon 
enjou^/  six  operatic  overtures  and  airs;  an 
opera  '  Ariadne ' ;  and  '  Helioonische  Musenlust,' 
a  collection  of  airs  from  Ariane  (Nuiembeig 
1700) ;  an  Ode  on  the  death  of  Arabella  Hunt ; 
and  a  'Serenade'  for  the  King's  birthday 
(1734).  [M.C.C.J 

OOVENT  GABDEN  THEATRE,  opened 
Deo.  7,  173a,  under  the  management  of  Bich, 
who  moved  there  with  all  his  oompany-from  the 
theatre  be  had  previously  directed  in  Lincoln's 
Inn;  burned  on  the  night  of  Sept.  19,  1808; 
new  theatre  opened  Sept.  18,  1809;  converted 
into  an  opera-house  1847;  burnt  down  1856; 
reconstructed  and  opened  again  as  an  opera-house 
1858.  Though  licensed  for  the  performanoe  of 
the  higher  class  of  dramatic  works,  to  which  the 
name  of  'legitimate*  is  given,  0)vent  Garden 
Theatre  has  Iwen  the  scene  of  all  kinds  of  theatrical 
representations ;  and  two  years  after  the  first 
opening  of  the  theatre,  in  1734,  we  find  the  bill 
for  M^rch  ix  announcing  *  a  comedy  called  The 
Way  of  the  World,  Iw  the  late  Mr.  Gongreve, 
with  entertainments  of  dancing,  particulariy  the 
Scottish  dance,  by  Mr.  Glover  and  Mrs.  Laguerre, 
Mr.  Le  Sac  and  Miss  Boston,  Mr.  de  la  Grarde  and 
Mrs.  Ogden ;  with  a  new  dance  called  Pigma- 
Uon,  performed  by  Mr.  Malter  and  Mile.  Sali^.' 
'No  servants,'  it* is  stated,  in  a  notification  at 
the  end  of  the  programme,  '  will  be  permitted  to 
keep  places  on  the  stage.*  Mile.  Sall6  is  said  on 
this  occasion  to  have  produced  the  first  complete 
ballet  d^aeUon  ever  represented  on  the  stage, 
^e  at  the  same  time  introduced  important 
reforms  in  theatrical  costume.  [See  Ballkt.] 
The  chief  conqraser  of  eminence  connected  with 
the  theatre  was  Sir  Heniy  Bishop,  who  between 
1 810  and  1814  produced  at  Govent  Gkuden  no 
less  than  fifty  musioal  works  of  various  kinds. 
Including  'Guy  Mannering,*  'The  Miller  and 


his  Men,*  'The  SUve^*  and  'Ohii*  besides  adsp- 


tatioDS  of  BoasinTs  'Barber  of  SeviDe,'  Mossits 
'  Marriage  of  Flgare^' and  other  oeiefatated  opens. 
<Der  Freischiitz,'  soon  after  its  prodnctifl&  ia 
€rennany,  was  faroqght  oat  in  an  Rngiish  vernoa 
both  at  Govent  Garden  and  at  Drmy  Lus 
(1824).  So  great  was  ita  socoess  that  Weber 
was  requested  to  compose  for  Govent  Gardea 
an  entirely  new  opera.  'Obenm,'  the  work  in 
question,  was  brought  out  in  1826  (April  12), 
when,  though  much  admired,  it  fuled  to  achiers 
such  pmultfityas  *  Der  IVeischnts'  had  obtained. 
It  has  been  said  that  Weber  was  mndi  affected 
by  the  coolness  with  whidi  'Oberon*  was  receiTed. 
An  excellent  French  critic,  the  late  M.  Scndo, 
writing  <m  this  subject  In  the  'Revue  des  Bern 
Mondes,'  records  thefoct  that  'Oberon'  was  very 
suocessfdl  on  its  first  production  at  Govent  Gaidai, 
and  adds  that  it  was  'received  with  entiinsisfla 
by  those  who  were  able  to  com^ir^ead  it.'  Aa 
•Rngliati  musical  journal,  the  '  Harmonioon,*  ^b* 
lished  a  remarkable  article  on '  Oberon^'  in  wfaioh, 
says  M.  Scudo,  '  all  the  beautiea  of  the  score  weie 
Inought  out  with  great  taste.  It  is  Impossibly* 
he  continues,  *  to  quote  an  instanne  of  a  greet 
man  in  literature  or  in  the  arta  whose  merit  was 
entirely  overlooked  by  his  contemporaries.  Ai 
for  the  death  of  Weber  it  may  be  explained  by 
fSatigue,  by  grief  without  doubt,  but,  above  all, 
by  an  organic  disease  firom  which  he  had  soflfered 
for  years.*  Nevertheless  the  enthusiasm  exhibited 
by  the  public  at  the  first  performance  of '  Oberon* 
was  not  maintained  at  the  following  i^eprescpta- 
tions.  The  masterpiece  of  the  German  oompoHr 
experienced  much  the  same  fate  as  '  Guillaame 
Tell'  in  Paris.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  written 
on  the  very  first  night  of  performance,  Weber 
says,  '  My  dear  Una,  llianks  to  God  and  to  bii 
all  powerful  will  I  obtained  this  evening  the 
greatest  success  of  my  life.  The  emotion  prch 
duced  by  such  a  triumph  is  more  than  I  esa 
describe.  To  Grod  alone  belongs  the  glory.  Whea 
I  entered  the  orchestra,  the  house,  crammed  to 
the  roof,  burst  into  a  firenzy  of  applause.  Hafes 
and  handkerchiefo  were  waved  in  the  air.  Tbs 
overture  had  to  be  executed  twioe^  as  had  abo 
several  pieces  in  the  opera  itself  At  the  end  of 
the  representation  I  was  called  on  to  the  stage 
by  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the  puUie ; 
an  honour  which  no  composer  had  ever  befon 
obtained  in  England.  All  went  exoellently,  and 
every  <me  around  me  was  happy.' 

Between  1826  and  46  operas  and  musicsl  dia* 
mas  were  from,  time  to  time  played  at  OoTeoi 
Garden.  But  it  was  not  until  46  that  the  theatre 
was  turned  permanently  into  an  opera*hoDse; 
when,  with  the  interior  reconstructed  by  Mr. 
Albano,  it  was  opened,  in  the  words  of  the  pro- 
spectus, '  for  a  more  perfect  representation  of  the 
lyric  drama  than  has  yet  bec»i  attained  in  thii 
country.'  The  director  was  Mr.  Frederick  Besk 
(of  the  firm  of  Gramer,  Beale,  A  Go.),  with 
whom  was  associated  Signer  Persiani,  husbead 
of  the  eminent  prima  donna  of  that  name,  sad 
others.  The  musical  conductor  waa  Signor,  bow 
Sir  Michael,  Gosta.    In  the  company  were  in- 
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dnded  Mftdame  Grigi  and  Signor  Mario,  who 
with  Signor  Cotta  and  nearly  all  the  members 
of  iiis  orohesba  had  suddenly  left  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  for  the  new  enterprise,  in  which  they 
were  joined  by  Mme.  Persian!,  Signor  Tarn- 
borini,  Signor  Bonooni,  and  Mile.  Alboni,  who, 
on  the  opening  night — ^April  6,  47— eang  (as 
Amce  in  '  Semiramide*)  for  the  first  time  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps.  The  management  of  the 
Boyal  Italian  Opera,  as  the  new  musical  theatre 
WIS  called,  passed  after  a  short  time  into  the 
hsods  of  Mr.  Delafield,  who  was  aided  by  Mr. 
Gye;  and  since  Mr.  Delafield's  bankruptcy  the 
flrtablishment  has  been  carried  on  solely  by  Mr. 
6ye  (185 1),  who,  when  the  theatre  was  burned 
down  in  1856,  rebuilt  it  at  his  own  expense  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  Edward  Barry,  R.A.  The 
oelebiated  prima  donna,  Adelina  Patti,  made 
her  d^bat  at  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera  in  i86a, 
when  she  sang  for  the  first  time  on  the  boards 
of  a  European  theatre.  MUe.  Lucca  and  Mile. 
Albani,  Signori  Tamberlik  and  Graziani,  may 
be  mentioned  among  other  artists  of  European 
fiune  who  have  appeared  at  the  Boyal  Italian 
Opera.  For  some  doeen  years  (between  1840 
ond  1855)  M.  Jullien  directed  promenade  concerts 
St  this  theatre ;  and  from  time  to  time,  during 
tbfi  winter  months,  performances  of  English  opera 
hsTe  been  given  at  Covent  Garden.  Thus  BaJfe's 
'Boee  of  OastiUe,'  *SataneUa,*  and  *  Armourer 
of  Nantes,'  Wallace's  'Lurline,'  and  Benedict's 
'Lily  of  EoUamey,'  were  produced  here  under 
the  management  of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  and  Mr. 
William  Harrison.  [H.  S.  £.] 

OOWEN,  Fbkdxbio  Hncsir,  bom  Jan.  29, 
X852,  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  exhibited  early  an 
crtnuvdinary  love  of  music,  was  brought  to 
Sog^and  bv  his  parents  when  four  years  old,  and 
p|aoed  unoer  the  tuition  of  Sir  J.  Benedict  and 
air  J.  (joss,  whose  pupil  he  remained  until  the 
^ter  of  1865.  He  then  studied  at  the  con- 
ierratoires  of  Lmpzig  and  BerUn,  returning  to 
I^odonin  1868.  Amongst  his  eariy  works  are 
ill  operetta  entitled  *Oaribaldi,'  a  fantasie- 
iDnata,  a  trio,  quartet,  pianoforte  concerto,  and 
A  lymphony  in  G  minor.  He  has  also  written 
ft  canUta,  *The  Bose  Maiden'  (1870^;  the 
incidental  music  to  Schiller's  '  Maid  of  Orleans' 
O871);  a  festival  overture  for  Norwich  (187a); 
^The  Gonair,*  a  cantata  composed  for  Uie  Bir- 
mingham  Festival,  1876,  and  a  symphony  in  F 
najor.  On  Nov.  22, 1876,  his  opera  of '  Pauline' 
^as  brought  out  by  the  Carl  Bosa  company  at  the 
Lyoeam  Theatre  with  great  success.  Mr.  Cowen 
IB  also  the  composer  of  many  popular  songs. 

COX  AND  BOX,  a  triumviretta.  A  musical 
Ctttse,  altered  from  Madison  Morton's  *  Box  and 
Cox*  by  F.  G.  Bumand,  music  by  A.  Sullivan. 
^EWaced  at  the  Adelphi,  May  1 1,  1867. 

CBAMEB,  a  fkmily  of  German  musidans,  of 
whom  the  head  was  Jaoob  Cbambb,  bom  at 
Bachan  in  Silesia  1705,  flutist  in  the  then  oele- 
inted  band  at  Mannheim,  where  he  died  in 
I770*  Of  his  sons,  Johahn,  bom  at  Mannheim 
J743t  was  drammer  la  tba  oonrt  band  at  Monich, 
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and  WiLHELU,  bom  at  Mannheim  1745^  made 
himself  a  oonsiderable  reputation  as  a  violinist 
and  leader.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Johann  Stamits^ 
sen.,  and  of  Gannabich,  and  when  still  very 
young  gave  evidenoe  of  unusually  brilliant 
abilities.  His  contemporaries  declared  that  his 
playing  united  the  facility  of  LoUi  with  the 
expression  of  Franz  Benda.  At  16  he  was 
acbnitted  into  the  band  at  Mannheim,  but  left 
it  after  his  father's  death  for  London,  where 
he  was  well  received  in  1772,  and  soon  ob- 
tained a  creditable  position.  His  first  appear- 
ance was  March  22,  1773.  He  was  appointed 
head  of  the  king's  band,  and  leader  at  the  Opera 
and  Pantheon,  the  Antient  Gonoerts,  and  the  Pro- 
fessional Goncerts.  He  was  fiunous.as  the  leader 
of  the  Handel  Festivals  at  Westminster  Abbey 
in  1784  and  87.  His  last  appearance  was  at 
the  Gloucester  Festival  in  1799,  and  he  died 
in  London  Oct.  5  of  that  or  the  next  year. 
As  a  solo  player  he  was  for  a  time  considered 
to  be  without  a  rival  in  England  till  superseded 
by  Salomon  and  Viotti.  He  published  eight  con- 
certos (for  the  most  part  in  Paris),  sevenJ  solos 
and  trios,  but  they  are  of  no  value.  Of  his  sons  are 
known,  Franz,  bom  1772,  a  violinist  of  re- 
pute in  London,  died  1 848 ;  Cabl,  bom  1 780,  a 
good  pianist  and  valued  teacher;  and  finally, 
Johann  Baftist,  the  best  known  of  the  whole 
family,  an  eminent  pianist,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal founden  of  the  modem  pianoforte  school, 
bom  at  Mannheim  Feb.  24,  1771.  He  was  but 
a  year  old  when  his  father  settled  in  London, 
and  it  was  there  that  he  lived  and  worked  for 
the  greatest  part  of  his  life.  To  his  father's  in- 
struction on  the  violin  and  in  the  elements 
of  the  theory  of  music,  pianoforte  playing  was 
added,  and  for  this  the  boy  manifested  the  most 
decided  preference  and  unmistakable  talent.  His 
teachera  were  a  certain  Benaer,  Schroeter,  and 
above  aU,  Muzio  Glementi,  under  whom  he  studied 
for  two  years  till  Glementfs  departure  in  1774. 
His  mind  and  taste  were  formed  on  Handel,  Bach, 
Scarlatti,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  and  by  this  means 
he  obtained  that  musical  depth  and  solidity  so 
conspicuous  in  his  numerous  works.  Gramer  was 
in  the  main  self*educated  in  theory  and  compo- 
sition. He  had,  it  is  true,  a  course  of  lessons  in 
thoroughbass  from  G.  F.  Abel  in  1785,  but  his 
knowledge  was  chiefly  acquired  through  his  own 
study  of  Kimberger  and  Marpuig.  From  1 788 
Gramer  undertook  professional  tours  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  in  the  intervals  lived  in  London, 
enjoying  a  world  wide  reputation  as  pianist  and 
teacher.  In  1 828  he  established  the  firm  of  J.  B. 
Gramer  and  Go.,  munc-publi^hers,  which,  besides 
bringing  out  his  own  compositions,  was  specially 
employeid  in  pubUshing  the  older  classical  works. 
After  a  residence  of  some  years  in  Paris  he  re- 
turned in  1845  to  Lonaon,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  retirement.  He  hved  to  play  a 
duet  with  Liszt  in  London,  and  died  April  16, 
1858.  There  are  references  to  him  in  Beetho- 
ven's letters  of  June  1, 1815,  and  March  5,  1818, 
and  frequent  notices  in  Moecheles's  Life.  Bies 
has  l«ft  on  record  (Notisen,  p.  9p)«  that  John 
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Cnuner  was  the  only  player  of  his  time  of  whom 
Beethoven  had  any  opinion — 'all  the  rest  went 
lior  nothing.*  [A.  M.] 

J.  B.  Gramer*s  playing  was  distinguished  by  the 
astonishingly  even  cultivation  of  the  two  hands, 
which  enabled  him,  while  playing  legato,  to  give 
an  entirely  distinct  character  to  florid  inner 
parts,  and  thus  attain  a  remarkable  perfection 
of  execution.  He  was  noted  among  his  con- 
temporaries for  his  exprsssive  touch  in  adagio^ 
and  in  this,  and  in  facahtj  for  playing  at  sight, 
he  was  able  when  in  Paris  to  hold  his  own 
against  the  younger  and  more  advanced  pianists. 
His  improvisations  were  for  the  most  part  in 
a  style  too  artistic  and  involved  for  general 
appreciation.  Cramer's  mechanism  ezhiUts  the 
development  between  dementi  and  Hummel, 
and  is  distinguished  from  the  period  of  Moecheles 
and  Kalkbr^mer  which  followed  it,  by  the  fi^ct 
that  it  aimed  more  at  the  cultivation  of  music 
in  general  than  at  the  display  of  the  specific 
qualities  of  the  instrument.  All  his  works  are 
distinguished  by  a  certain  musical  solidity,  which 
would  place  them  in  the  same  rank  with  those 
of  Hummel,  had  hjs  invention  been  greater 
and  more  fluent ;  but  as  it  is,  the  artistic  style, 
and  the  interesting  harmony,  are  counterbalanced 
by  a  certain  dryness  and  poverty  of  expression 
in  the  melody.  It  is  true  that  among  his 
many  compositions  for  pianoforte  there  are 
several  which  undeniablv  possess  musical  vital- 
ity, and  in  particular  his  7  concertos  deserve 
to  be  oocasionaUy  brought  forward ;  but,  speak- 
ing generally,  his  works  (105  sonatas,  i  quartet 
for  pianoforte,  i  quintet,  and  countless  vari- 
ations, rondos,  fantasias,  etc.)  are  now  for- 
gotten. In  one  sphere  of  composition  alone 
Cramer  has  left  a  conspicuous  and  abiding 
memorial  of  his  powers.  His  representative 
work,  *  84  Studies  in  two  parts  of  4a  each,'  is 
of  claasical  value  for  its  intimate  combination  of 
significant  musical  ideas,  with  the  most  instructive 
mechanical  passages.  No  similar  work  except 
dementi's  'Gradus  ad  Pamassum*  has  been  so 
long  or  80  widely  used,  and  there  are  probably 
few  pianists  who  have  not  studied  it  witti 
profit.  It  forms  the  fifth  part  of  Cramer's 
*GrossepractischePianoforte-Schule*  (Schuberth, 
Leipsic),  and  has  appeared  in  numerous  separate 
editions.  Of  these  the  earliest  is  probably  the 
lithograph  edition  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  of  which 
the  second  part  appeared  in  1 810 ;  next  in  import- 
ance ranks  the  last  that  was  revised  by  Cramer 
himself,  viz.  the  original  English  edition  of  Cramer 
&  Co.,  which  contained,  as  op.  81,  '16  nouvelles 
£tudes,*  making  in  all  100 ;  and  finally  an  edi- 
tion without  the  additional  Nos.,  revised  by 
Coccius,  and  published  a  few  years  later  than 
that  last  mentioned,  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel.  A 
selection  of  '50  £tudes/  edited  by  von  Biilow 
vAibl,  Munich),  is  specially  useful  to  teachen 
from  the  excellent  remarks  appended  to  it,  though, 
uii  the  other  hand,  it  contains  a  number  of 
peculiarities  which  may  or  may  not  be  justifia- 
ble, the  editor  having  transposed  one  of  the 
studies  and  modified  the  fingenng  of  them  all  to 


meet  the  exigencies  of  the  modern  keybosri 
The  above  edition  in  100  numbers  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  '  Schule  der  Gelaofigkeit* 
(op.  100),  also  containing  100  daily  studies,  and 
which  forms  the  second  part  of  the  'GrossePisiMh 
forteSchule,'  and  should  be  used  as  a  preparstias 
for  the  mat '  £tudes.' 

Ifit  u  asked,  When  did  Cramer  flourish,  sad 
what  does  he  represent  to  us  T  the  answer  urasfly 
returned  is  that  he  was  bom  after  dementi  and 
died  after  Hummel,  and  that  he  ibrms  the  fink 
between  those  two  great  playen  and  writers  fi* 
their  instrument.  But  no  pianist  with  his  9fm 
open  would  o(xnmit  himself  to  such  a  statemeat» 
which  rests  solely  upon  two  dates  of  birth  tad 
death,  and  leaves  out  of  sight  every  spiritual  oan> 
nection,  every  indication  of  mental  pateraitj  and 
relationship.  The  truth  is  that  Cramer  does  ut 
surpass  dementi  as  regards  the  twAnical  treat- 
ment of  the  pianoforte,  but  stops  oonsideraUy 
short  of  him:  Cramers  best  sonatas  are  si 
much  more  tame  and  timid  than  dementi's  bast) 
as  his  most  valuable  etudes  are  technically  easier 
and  less  daring  Uian  the  chefs-d'ceuvres  of  Gie> 
menti's  Gradus.  Spiritually,  though  not  jDeohs* 
nically,  Cramer  occupies  a  field  of  his  own,  wfaick 
all  pianists  respect.  Many  of  his  etudes  an 
poems,  like  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  worda 
But  in  his  sonatas,  etc.,  he  moves  in  a  restricted 
groove  of  his  own,  near  the  highway  of  Mosart 
The  name  'J.  B.  Oramer '  really  signifies  Graour'i 
Etudes — ^let  us  say  some  forty  or  fifty  out  of  the 
hundred  he  has  published.  These  certainly  sra 
good  music  —  a  few,  perhaps  a  dosen,  even 
beautiful  muhic,  and  always  very  good  nractioe. 
But  pitted  against  forty  or  fifty  out  of  thenundred 
numben  of  Clementi's  Gradus,  which  are  equally 
good  music  and  decidedly  better  practice,  thej 
sink  irretrievably. 

The  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  as  dhtinet 
firom  the  harpsichord,  if  pursued  along  its  pisis 
and  broad  high-road  does  not  necessarily  tooek 
upon  Cramer.  It  stretches  from  dementi  te 
Beethoven  on  the  one  side,  from  Mozart  to  BuBh 
mel  on  the  other;  from  Mozart  vid  HnnuMl, 
and  Clementi  vid  Field,  to  Chopin;  and  frm 
Hummel,  vid  Chopin  and  Beethoven,  to  Ii>t. 
Cramer,  like  Moscheles  after  him,  though  not  ef 
the  first  authority,  must  be  considered  one  of  tl» 
Others  of  the  church  of  pianoforte  playiaig.  sid 
worthy  of  consultation  at  all  times.  [^^i 

CRAMER  &  CO.  This  eminent  moaicpab' 
lishing  house  began  business  in  the  year  1824  it 
the  premises  now  occupied  by  them.  Mr.  J.  8. 
Cramer's  popularity  and  ii&uenoe  soon  drev 
around  him  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  profBen* 
of  the  day,  who  with  his  own  pupils  crested 
a  large  circulation  for  the  pianoforte  works  of  tlie 
firm.  The  catalogue  of  publications  continaed 
on  the  increase  until,  in  the  year  i  S30,  the  fin> 
bought  the  whole  of  the  music  plates  beloaigiBg 
to  the  Harmonic  Institution,  which  contaJiwd  ft 
considerable  portion  of  the  works  of  Bvsek, 
Clementi,  Haydn,  Hen,  Hummel,  Mosart,  and 
Steibelt,  besides  a  few  of  Beethoven  and  Hoft' 
ohelei^    with   Handel's    ohomset    amn^  ^ 
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nios  and  duets,  many  of  the  papular  songs  of 
G.  Horn,  the  operas  'Oberoa'  ind  *  Freiachtttz.' 
the  oratorio  of  '  Palestine'  by  Dr.  Crotch,  and 
s  hrge  nomber  of  Italian  songs  and  duets 
hj  GabuBsi,  Meyerbeer,  Mozart,  Pacini,  Paer, 
Bonini,  Vaocaj,  and  others,  thus  giving  the 
bouse  a  very  strong  position  in  the  music  trade. 
Upon  this  followed  the  English  operas  of  Balfe, 
Benedict^  and  Bamett,  the  glees  of  Horsley  and 
Osloott,  ike  songs  of  Neukomm,  pianoforte  works 
of  Ddhler,  Moscheles,  Thalbexg,  Leopold  de 
MejTsr,  etc.  Between  1830  and  40  Mr.  Cramer 
was  much  abroad,  and  in  1843  Mr.  Addison  re- 
tired from  the  business  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  W.  Chappell,  when  the  firm  became  Cramer, 
Beaie,  and  ChappeU.  In  1845  Vincent  Wallace 
Rtumed  from  America,  and  Cramer  8c  Co. 
secured  his  '  Maritana,'  publishing  also,  as  years 
went  on,  his  other  successful  works.  In  1861 
Mr.  Chappell  retired,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  finn  by  Mr.  George  Wood.  Mr.  Beale 
dying  in  1863  the  whole  of  the  business  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wood,  who  still  carries 
it  on  with  great  success,  giving,  however,  more 
attention  to  pianoforte  manufacturing  than  to 
pnUishing,  having  introduced  and  very  ex- 
tensiTely  carried  out  a  novel  mode  of  supplying 
piaooibrtes  on  a  hiring  system,  which  seems 
to  have  become  very  general.  [C.  H.P.] 

CRANG&  HANCOCK,  organ  builders.  John 
Cnmg,  a  Devonshire  man,  settled  in  London  and 
became  a  partner  with  Hancock,  a  good  voicer 
of  reeds.  The  latter  added  new  reeds  to  many 
of  Father  Smith's  organs.  Crang  altered  the  old 
echoes  into  swells  in  many  oi^ns,  as  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  St.  Peter's,  Comhill,  etc.  There 
^^/p^tiit  to  have  been  two  Hancocks,  John  and 
James,  probably  brothers;  both  are  mentioned 
in  the  contract  for  an  organ  at  Chelmsford  in 
1772*  John  died  in  1793,  and  James  was  living 
in  1820,  and  probably  later.  Crang  appears  to 
have  given  his  name  to  Crang  Hancock,  a  piano- 
forte maker.  [V.  de  P.] 

CREATION,  THE.  Haydn*s  first  oratorio, 
written  at  the  suggestion  of  Salomon.  The 
book  of  words  was  selected— originally  for  Han- 
dd— from  GrenesiB  and  Paradise  Lost  by  Mr. 
lidley  or  liddell,  and  translated  into  German,  as 
*Die  Sehopfung,'  with  modifications^  by  Baron 
TaaSwieten.  llie  music  occupied  Haydn  from 
17^  to  April  1 798,  and  was  pit)duoed  by  a  body 
of  Dilettanti  at  the  Schwartzenberg  Palace^ 
^enna,  April  29,  1798.  500  ducats  were  sub- 
scribed id  Haydn.  In  1800  it  was  pub- 
lished in  score  at  Vienna  with  German  and 
^iglish  words,  the  latter  re-translated  by  Van 
Swieten;  510  copies  were  subscribed  for,  of 
which  nearly  half  were  for  England.  It  was 
fint  performed  in  London  at  Covent  Garden, 
Harch  28,  1800,  and  in  Paris  Dec.  24,  1800, 
when  Napoleon  I.  escaped  the  infernal  machine 
.  in  the  Hue  Nicaise.  A  great  performance  by  the 
Mme  society  as  before  took  place  at  the  Univer- 
■i^Hall,  Viennay  on  March  27, 1808,  in  Haydn's 
.insenoe^  ayear  SAd  two  month»  before  his  death. 
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Its  popularity  in  England  dates  from  March  1 7, 
18 1 3,  and  reached  its  climax  some  ao  years 
ago. 

CREDO  is  the  first  word  of  the  Nioene  Creed 
in  Latin,  and  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  well 
known  to  musicians  by  reason  of  the  magnificent 
music  to  which  it  has  been  set  by  the  greatest 
composers  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
the  Service  of  the  Mass.  The  traditional  figure 
to  which  the  first  sentence  is  given  out  by  the 
priest  is 


i 


± 


^^^^ 


a=* 


V=^ 
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and  upon  this  Bach  developed  the  stupendous 
contrapuntal  chorus  to  those  words  in  his  B 
minor  Mass.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

CREED.  There  are  three  creeds  in  use  in  the 
services  of  the  English  church — the  Apostles* 
Creed,  the  Nicene,  and  that  known  by  the  name 
of  St.  Athananius. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  most  andent^  and  of 
unknown  origin,  and  was  probably  used  in  early 
times.  It  is  found  in  the  ancient  breviaries  of  the 
churches  of  England,  such  as  those  of  Sarum  and 
York,  in  much  the  same  position  as  it  now  occu- 
pies. In  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI  it 
was  ordered  to  be  said  or  sung  like  the  other 
creeds,  but  in  later  revisions  the  word  '  sung '  has 
been  removed  and  it  has  become  the  custom  only 
to  intone  it,  and  in  some  churches  the  intonation 
is  supported  by  harmonies  on  the  organ,  but  it  has 
not  been  definitely  set  to  music  for  Exi^lish  use. 

The  Nicene  Creed  is  distinguished  in  the  Eng- 
lish church  by  an  extensive  musical  treatment. 
It  cannot  be  ascertained  when  it  came  into  use 
in  the  ancient  English  offices.  It  is  in  the  bre- 
viaries of  Sarum,  York  and  Hereford,  for  use  on 
feasts  and  solemn  occasions.  It  was  looked  upon 
to  some  extent  as  a  hymn,  whence  its  universal 
musical  treatment.  M  arbeck's  setting  of  it  in  the 
'Book  of  Common  Praier  noted*  of  1552  for  the 
use  of  the  English  reformed  church  follows  the 
Roman  originaJs  much  less  closely  than  most  of 
the  other  parts  of  his  setting  of  the  service,  and 
is  consequently  much  more  free  and  melodious. 
Tallis^s  setting  of  it  is  said  to  resemble  the 
Gregorian  Descants  of  the  creed  in  the  Missa  de 
Angelis.  Further  settings  of  it  both  ancient  and 
modem  are  extremely  numerous.  Among  the 
ancient  ones  may  be  mentioned  settings  by  Bird 
(in  6  parts),  Farrant,  Gibbons,  Child,  Aldriob, 
Blow,  Purcell,  Rogers  and  Bevin.  Attempts  have 
been  made  with  very  fair  success  to  adapt  it  to  a 
kind  of  firee  chant  form,  which  renders  it  moro 
available  for  musical  performance  by  parish  choirs 
and  general  congregations. 

The  Athanaaian  Creed,  as  it  is  now  called, 
was  formerly  known  very  generally  as  the  Psalm 
*Quicunque  vult' — the  first  two  words  of  its 
Latin  form.  It  was  sung  at  Prime  after  certain 
other  psalms,  and  the  custom  of  singing  it  as  a 
psalm  has  continued  in  the  Roman  church  to 
the  present  day,  it  being  pointed  and  divided 
.into  paragraphs  after  the  manner  of  psalms^  juiil 
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answering  m  its  oonstruction  to  the  principles  of 
ancient  Hebrew  poetry.  The  chant  most  com- 
monly used  is  a  very  simple  one  by  Tallis  (see 
p.  337  a).  There  have  been  many  others  spe- 
cially written  for  it  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  It  has  never  been  customary  to  adapt  it  to 
more  elaborate  forms  of  composition.  [G.H.H.P.] 

CREMONA,  a  considerable  town  in  Lom- 
bardy,  on  the  river  Po,  was  for  the  space  of  two 
centuries,  from  about  1550  to  1750,  the  seat  of 
the  famous  Cremona  school  of  violin«makers. 
The  shape  and  construction  of  the  violin,  and 
the  other  instruments  belonging  to  the  tribe,  hav- 
ing been  finally  settled  by  the  great  makers  of 
Bresda,  Caspar  de  Salo  and  Paolo  Maggini  (see 
those  names),  it  was  at  Cremona  that  the  last 
step  in  the  ait  of  violin-making  was  made,  which 
led  to  that  point  of  perfection  from  which  no 
further  progress  has  yet  been  possible  or  perhaps 
desirable.  The  numerous  makers  of  the  Amati 
familv  (see  that  name)  chronologically  head  the 
list  of  the  masters  of  Cremona :  Antonio  Stradi- 
vari and  Josef  Guamerius  (see  those  names)  are 
the  greatest  of  all,  and  their  instruments  have 
never  been  rivalled.  The  names  of  Andreas, 
Petrus,  and  Josef  Guamerius  (brother  of  An- 
dreas), Carlo  Bergonzi,  Guadagnini,  Montagnana, 
Ruggieri,  Storione,  and  Testore  (see  all  these 
names)  make  up  the  list  of  the  masters  of  this 
school,  whose  violins  are  still  highly  valued. 

The  term '  a  Cremona,'  or '  a  (>emonese  violin ' 
is  often  incorrectl}  used  for  an  old  Italian  instru- 
ment of  any  make. 

'Cremona,'  as  applied  to  an  organ  stop,  is  a 
mere  ignorant  corruption  of '  Krumhom.'  [P.  D.] 

CREQXnLLON  or  CRECQUILLON,  one  of 
the  most  distinguifihed  mudicians  of  the  Nether- 
land  school  in  the  period  between  that  of  Josquin 
des  Pr^  and  that  of  Lassus  and  Palestrina 
(1520-1560).  He  was  attached  to  the  chapel 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V  at  Madrid.  His  com- 
positions are  even  more  numerous  than  those  of 
his  contemporaries  Clemens  non  Papa  and  Gom- 
bert.  His  masses,  motets  and  chansons  appear 
in  all  the  great  collections  printed  at  Louvain 
and  Antwerp  in  the  second  half  of  the  i6th 
century,  and  some  of  his  works  were  printed  in 
1544  (i.e.  probably  in  his  life  time)  at  Venice 
by  Gaidano.  [J.  R.  S.  B.] 

CRESCENDO— increasing,  i.  e.  in  loudness. 
One  of  the  most  importcmt  efi'ects  in  mosic.  It  is 
.expressed  by  crese.  and  by  the  sign  ^c=.  Some- 
times the  word  is  expanded — ere8,.,cen,,,do 
"--to  cover  the  whole  space  afiected.  As  with  so 
many  other  things  now  familiar,  Beethoven  was 
.practically  the  inventor  of  the  crescendo.  In 
the  works  of  his  predecessors,  even  in  such  sym- 
phonies as  the  G  minor  and  'Jupiter'  of  Mozart, 
it  is  very  rarely  to  be  found.  Among  the  most 
famous  instances  in  Beethoven  are  that  in  the 
*  working  out'  (after  the  double  bar)  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  Symphony  in  Bb  (No.  4).  This 
immortal  passage,  which  so  excited  the  wrath  of 
Weber,  begins  in  the  strings  and  drum  ppp, 
|uidoontinueesofbri3ban;  then  a  shade  louder,  | 
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/>p.  for  31  ban ;  and  then  a  creeoendo  of  8  Inn 
with  the  same  instruments,  ending  in  the  repriw 
of  the  subject  fortiuimo^  and  with  full  orchestn. 

Another  instance,  on  a  still  more  extended 
scale,  is  in  the  coda  to  the  last  movement  of 
Schubert's  Symphony  in  C  (No.  9),  where  tbe 
operation  is  divided  into  distinct  st^»— fint  % 
bars  pppi  then  24  bars  pp\  then  12  ban  p; 
then  16  bur  ereteendo  to  mf;  then  12  bars  «ra- 
cendo  to  /;  then  a  crescendo  of  8  bars  to  fffi] 
and  lastly  a  final  advance  of  36  more  tof/f, 

A  short  crescendo  of  remarkable  effect  is  found 
in  the  Finale  to  Schumann's  D 
minor  Symphony. 

In  the  owtures  of  Spontini 
and  Rossini  the  crescendo  is 
employed,  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  figiiR» 
in  a  manner  at  onoe  so  effective,  so  chanderittK, 
and  so  familiar,  that  it  is  only  neceesaiy  to  aUuds 
to  it  here.  [<>•] 

CRESCENTINI,  Gibolamo,  a  very  cetebrated 
Italian  sopranist,  who  was  bom  in  1766  •( 
Urbania,  near  Urbino.  At  the  age  of  ten,  be 
began  the  study  of  music,  and  was  afterwanb 
placed  with  GibsUi,  to  learn  singing.  Poaeeied 
of  a  beautiful  memo  soprano  voice,  and  a  perfect 
method  of  vocalisation,  he  made  his  dlbot  at 
Rome  in  1 783.  He  then  obtained  an  engagemeiit 
as  primo  w)mo  at  Leghorn,  where  he  appeared  it 
Cherubini's  *Artaserse.'  In  the  spring  of  IT^S 
he  sang  at  Padua  in  the  '  Didone  of  Sarti,  and 
was  engaged  for  Venice.  In  the  following  suminir 
he  was  at  Turin,  where  he  sang  Sarti's '  Bitono 
diBacco.'  He  now  came  to  London,  and  remained 
sixteen  months.  He  was  here  thought  so  modetate 
a  performer  that,  before  the  seasoa  was  half  ovtf, 
he  was  superseded  by  Tenducci,  an  old  taagp* 
who  had  never  been  first-rate,  and  had  scarcely 
any  voice  left.  'It  is  but  justice,'  says  h*^ 
Mount-Edgcumbe,  '  to  add  that,  when  he  vai 
here,  Crescentini  was  very  young,  and  had  luA 
attained  that  excellence  which  has  sinoe  guned 
him  the  reputation  of  a  first-rate  singer.  Ha 
never  returned  to  this  country.'  In  1 787  he  vii 
engaged  for  the  carnival  at  Alilan,  and  saDg&r 
two  whole  years  at  the  San  (>arlo  in  Naples,  h 
1 791  and  93  he  appeared  at  the  Aigentioa  at 
Rome,  and  in  94  at  Venice  and  Milan.  In  tltt 
last  city  he  arrived  at  the  highest  d^xee  of 
excellence  in  Zingarelli's  *  Romeo  e  Giulietta.' 
In  1796  Cimarosa  composed  expreasly  for  bin 
*  Gli  Orazzi  e  Curiazzi'  at  Venice.  An  amiuiii^ 
story  is  told,  that  on  one  occasion,  fancyixig  tliat 
the  dress  of  the  primo  tenore  (CuriaBsio)  «« 
more  magnificent  than  his  own  ^as  Orazao),  be 
insisted  on  its  being  giv^i  up  to  him.  Aa 
exchange  was  therefore  made,  in  spite  of  tbi 
remonstrances  of  the  manager  ;  and  throogboot 
the  evening  a  Curiatius,  six  feet  high,  was  tea 
wearing  a  little  Roman  costume,  whidi  looked 
as  if  it  would  burst  at  any  moment,  while  a 
diminutive  Horatius  was  attired  in  a  long  Albaa 
tunic,  with  its  skirt  trailing  on  the  groosd. 
After  singinff  at  Vienna,  he  returned  to  Mil>> 
for  the  carmval  of  1797,  for  the  'Meleagro' o| 
Zingarelli.   At  the  end  of  this  season  he  eDgaged 
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Umdf  with  the  Operm  ftt  lisbon,  where  lie  mng 
for  the  next  four  yeaie.  Beturning  to  Italy,  he 
m^qpeaied  at  Mikm  in  Mayr'e  'ALonzo  e  Cora' 
and  Federioi*f  *Ifilgenia^'  in  1803.  He  Bang  at 
Piaoeiiisa^  at  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre, 
and  then  went  to  V  ienna  with  the  appointment 
of  proibflBor  of  singing  to  the  Imperial  family. 
Kapoleon  having  heard  him  there,  waa  eo  charmed 
tbat  he  detennined  to  engage  him  pennanentiy, 
and  aecoied  to  him  a  handsome  salary.  He  also 
gave  him  the  decoration  of  the  Iron  Grown, 
which  provoked  almost  as  much  diKussion  as 
Napoleon's  distribution  of  thrones  and  sceptres 
had  done.  It  is  related  that,  in  a  salon  at  Paris, 
when  a  pompons  otator  was  holding  forth  on  the 
lobject  of  the  honour  conferred  on  Cresoentini, 
and  inqdzed  what  rieht  he  oould  have  to  such 
a  distinction,  —  the  beautifnl  Mme.  Grassini, 
^dio  was  present,  rose  majestically,  and  with 
theatrical  tone  and  gesture  exclaimed,  *St  ta 
Umun,  monsieur/*  A  storm  of  laughter  and 
applanae  stopped  the  discussion.  Gresoentini 
■ang  at  Paris  from  1806  to  181  a,  when  his  voice 
■howed  signs  of  suffering  from  an  uncongenial 
climate,  ud  he  with  difficulty  obtained  per- 
■dirion  to  retire.  He  went  to  Bologna,  and 
then  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  1&  1816, 
when  he  settled  at  Naples  as  professor  at  the 
Rojal  Gollege  of  Music.  He  was  the  last  great 
■ngcr  of  his  sohooL  'Nothing  could  exceed,' 
Myi  FtftiB^  *  the  suavi^  of  his  tones,  the  force  of 
hii  expression,  the  perroct  taste  of  his  ornaments, 
<v  the  laige  style  of  his  phrasing.'  In  Borneo 
he  affected  Napoleon  and  the  whole  of  the 
ssdienoe  to  tears  by  his  singing  of  the  prayer, 
sod  the  air  *Ombn  adorata.*  The  prayer  of 
Baneo  was  of  his  own  composition,  for  this 
ncsQent  singer  was  also  a  composer ;  he  pub- 
h>hed  at  Vienna  in  1797  several  collections  of 
AritUe,  and  some  admirable  exercises  for  the 
Toioe,  with  a  treatise  on  vocalisation  in  French 
sod  Italian,  at  Paris.  He  died  at  Naples  in 
1846.  [J-M.] 

GRESPEL^  GuiLLAUMi,  a  Belgian  musician 
living  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  and 
oompoeer  of  a  lament  on  the  death  of  Ocke^eim, 
which  ia  of  historical  importance  as  giving  what 
Buty  be  considered  an  authentic  list  of  the  most 
diitlnguished  pupils  of  that  master : — 

'Agricola,  Verbonnet,  Prions, 
Joequin  des  Pr^  Gaspard,  Brumel,  Gomp^re, 
Ke  paries  plus  de  joyeux  chants,  ne  ris, 
Mais  composes  un  ne  recorderu 
Poor  lamenter  nostre  Maistre  et  bon  p^re.' 

[J.R.S.B.] 

CREYGHTON,  Bkv.  Bobxbt,  D.D.,  bom 
■^t  1639,  ^AS  the  son  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bobert 
(^ghton.  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge, 
swwards  Dean  of  Wells,  and  in  1670  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  In  1662  he,  like  his  father, 
held  the  Greek  Professorship  at  Cambridge.  In 
1674  he  was jwpointed  canon  residentiaiy  and 
peoisntor  of  Wells  GathedraL  Greyghton  com- 
pneed  several  services  and  anthems  stiU  extant 
n  the  library  of  Wells  GathedraL    TwainEb 
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and  Bb,  are  now  printed.  Tudwav's  MS.  (Brit. 
Mus.,  Add.  MSS.  7,338.  39)  contains  a  third,  in 
G,  besides  an  anthem, '  Praise  the  Lord.'  He  is 
>iridely  known  by  his  sweet  little  canon-anthem 
a  wiU  arise.'  He  died  at  WeUs  in  1736  at  the 
advanced  age  of  97.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CBISTOFORI,  Babtolomicxo  Di  Frakoisco 
—written  Gristofidi  1^  Maffei — a  haipeichord> 
maker  of  Padua,  and  subsequently  of  Florence,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  pianoforte.  Other  claims  to 
this  discoyery  have  great  interest  and  will  be 
noticed  elsewhere  (see  Piakofobtb  and  SohbO- 
tkb),  but  the  priority  and  importance  of  Gristo- 
fori's  invention  have  been  so  searchingly  invest- 
igated and  clearly  proved  by  the  late  Cavaliere 
Leto  Puliti,^  that  the  Italian  origin  of  the  instru* 
ment,  which  its  name  would  indicate,  can  be  no 
longer  disputed. 

(Sristofori  was  bom  in  165 1  (F^tis  and  Pietrucd 
in  their  respective  memoirs  erroneously  state 
1683).  It  may  be  surmised  that  he  was  me  best 
harpsibhord-maker  in  Ilorencei,  inasmuch  as 
Prince  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  Gruid  Duke  Cosmo 
m,  a  skilled  harpsichord  plaver,  who  visited 
Padua  in  1687,  induced  him  then  or  very  soon 
after  to  transfer  himself  from  that  oity  to  Flor- 
enoe.  We  have  evidence  that  in  1693  Gristofoii 
wrote  from  Florence  to  engage  a  singer — the  only 
time  he  appears  in  the  Prince's  voluminous  cor- 
respondence. In  1709  Maffei  visited  Florence 
to  seek  the  patronage  of  Prince  Ferdinand  for  his 
'Giomale  dei  Letterati  d'  Italia'  and  in  vol.  v.  of 
that  work,  published  in  1 711,  Maffei  states  that 
Cristofori  had  made  four  'gravicembali  col  piano 
e  forte,'  three  distinctly  specified  as  of  the  large 
or  usual  harpsichord  form,  the  fourth  differing  in 
construction,  and  most  likely  in  the  clavichord 
or  spinet  form :  there  was  among  the  Prince's 
musical  instruments  a  'cimbalo  in  forma  quadra,' 
an  Italian  spinet  which  when  altered  to  a  piano- 
forte would  be  termed  a  square.  In  1 719,  in  his 
'Bime  e  Pktwe,'  published  at  Venice,  Maffei  re* 
produced  his  des<ariptian  of  Gristofori's  invention 
without  reference  to  the  previous  publication. 
As  these  pianofortes  were  m  existence  in  1711, 
it  is  just  possible  that  Handel  may  have  tried 
them,  since  he  was  called  to  Florence  in  1 708  by 
Prince  Ferdinand  to  compose  the  musdo  for  a 
melodrama,  remained  there  a  year  and  brought 
out  his  first  opera  '  Bodrigo.' 

The  Prince  died  in  1713,  and  Cristofori  con- 
tinuing in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke,  in 
1 716  received  the  charge  of  the  eighty-four  mu» 
aical  instruments  left  by  the  Prince.  Of  these 
nearly  half  were  harpsichords  and  spinets — seven 
bearing  the  name  of  Cristofcni  himself.  It  is 
curious  however  that  not  one  of  them  is  described 
as  '  ool  piano  e  forte '  and  also  interesting  that  in 
the  receipt  to  this  inventory  we  have  Gristofori's 
own  handwriting  as  authority  for  the  spelling 
now  adopted  of  his  name. 

The  search  for  Gristofori's  workshop  proving 
unsuooessful,  Puliti  infers  that  the  Innce  had 

>  Cenal  Storld  (toOa  tIU  del  wranlMimo  FerdioMido  del  Medld.  eta 
EMrmMo  dtasU  AtU  deU*  AoMdemla  del  B.  IiUtuto  Xuikele  di  ¥\nam 
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given  him  a  room  in  the  TJffizi,  probably  near 
the  old  theatre,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  foundry 
and  workflhops  of  the  cabinet-makers.  He 
imagines  the  Prince  suggesting  the  idea  of  the 
pianoforte  and  taking  great  interest  in  the 
gradual  embodiment  of  the  idea  thus  carried  out 
nnder  his  own  eyes. 

Maffei  gives  an  engraving  of  Griatofori's  action 
or  hammer  mechanism  of  1 711.  It  shows  the 
key  with  intermediate  lever,  and  the  hopper, 
the  thrust  of  which  against  a  notch  in  the  butt  of 
the  hammer  jerks  Uie  latter  upwards  to  the 
string.  The  instant  return  of  the  hopper  to  its 
perpendicular  position  is  secured  by  a  spring; 
thus  the  escapement  or  controlled  reboimd  of  the 
hammer  is  without  doubt  the  invention  of  Gristo- 
fori.  The  fall  of  the  intermediate  lever  governs 
an  under-damper,  but  there  is  no  check  to  gradu- 
ate  the  fidl  of  the  hammer  in  relation  to  the 
force  ezerdsed  to  raise  it.  For  this  however  we 
have  only  to  wait  a  very  few  years.  There  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Signora  Emesta  Mocenni 
Martelli  in  Florence  a  grand  pianoforte  made  by 
Cristofori  in  1720,  the  namepiece  *Bartholomseu8 
de  Christoforis  Patavinus  Inventor  &ciebat  Flo- 
rentiffi  mdocxx.'  being  the  guarantee  for  its  origin 
and  age.  Puliti  had  two  exact  drawings  miuie 
of  the  action,  one  with  the  key  at  rest  and  the 
other  when  pressed  down,  and  has  described  each 
detail  with  the  greatest  care.  The  hammer  is 
heavier  than  that  represented  in  171 1,  the  inter- 
mediate lever  is  differently  poised  and  the  damper 
raised  by  the  key  when  in  movement  now  acts 
above  instead  of  under  the  strings.  Finally  there 
is  the  check  completing  the  machine. 

What  doubts  have  not  found  thdr  solution 
by  the  discovery  of  this  interesting  instrument, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Cristofori  Festival  at 
Florence  in  May  1876?  The  story  of  it  begins 
about  sixty  years  since  when  Signor  Fabio  Mo- 
cenni,  the  father  of  the  present  owner,  obtuned  it 
of  a  pianoforte-tuner  at  Siena  in  exchange  for 
wine.  Its  anterior  history  is  not  known,  but 
Puliti  offers  suggestive  information  in  the  fftct 
of  Violante  Beatrice  di  Baviera— the  widow  of 
Cristofori's  master  and  protector  Prince  Fer- 
dinand—having lived  at  Siena  at  different  times, 
particularly  when  her  nephew  was  studying  at 
the  Sienese  University  in  1721. 

But  if  it  were  only  a  harpsichord  turned  by  the 
addition  of  hammers  to  a  pianoforte  I  The  careful 
examination  of  Puliti  is  the  authority  that  all  its 
parts  were  constructed  at  one  time,  and  the  word 
'  Inventor  *  appended  to  Cristofori's  name  would 
not  have  been  applied  to  a  simple  harpsichord  or 
spinet.  It  is  a  bichord  instrument,  compass  firom 
iD  to  F,  exceeding  four  octaves. 

Cristofori  died  in  1731  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty.  His  reputation  had  already  extended 
into  Germany,  for  Mattheson  had  published  the 
tramtlation  by  Konig  of  Maffei's  article  in  the 
2nd  volume  of  his  '  Critica  Musica  *  (Hamburg 
1722-25),  and  Walther,  in  his  'MusikaUsches 
Lexicon'  (Leipsic  1732),  article  *  Pianoforte,' 
treating  of  the  invention,  attributes  it  exclusively 
to  Cristofori, 
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On  May  7,  1876,  a  stone  was  placed  in  ^ 
cloisters  of  Santa  Crooe  at  Florence  bearing  the 
following  inscription — 

A  Bartolomeo  Cristofobi 
Cembalaro  da  Padova 

che 

inFirenze  nel  MDOCZI 

INVKNT6 

IL  CLAVICKlfBALO  OOL  PlAKO  X  FOBTS 

11  Comitativo  Fiorentino 

Coadiuvanti  Italiani  e  Stranieri 

pose  questa  Memoria. 

[A.J.H-] 

CBIVELLI,  Gabtano,  an  excellent  tenor  of 
the  old  school,  bom  at  Bergamo  in  1774.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  when  very  yoang; 
and  married  at  the  age  of  19.  In  1793  he  wu 
at  Brescia,  where  he  was  admired  for  his  fise 
voice  and  large  manner  of  phraaing.  He  wai 
engaged  to  sing  at  Naples  in  1 795,  where  be 
remained  several  years,  profiting  greatly  by  tite 
opportunities  of  hearing  the  best  singers,  iiid  by 
the  advice  of  good  masters,  especially  of  Aprile. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Bome,  Venice,  sad  at 
last  to  Milan,  where  he  sang  at  La  Scala  with 
Banti,  Marchesi,  and  Binaghi,  in  the  caniivil 
of  1805.  In  18x1  he  succeeded  Grarcia  at  tbe 
Italian  Opera  in  P^ris,  where  he  produced  * 
great  effect  in  the  'Pirro'  of  Paisiello,  in  which 
he  first  appeared.  His  superb  voice,  exoeUoii 
method,  and  nobly  expressive  style  of  acting, 
combined  to  make  him  a  most  valuable  aoqaistifla 
to  the  stage.  He  remained  there  until  F^  1817. 
He  then  came  to  London,  and  helped  to  make 
that  a  brilliant  season  at  the  opera.  He  had, 
according  to  Lord  Mount-£dgcumbe,  'asonorooi 
meUow  voicet,  and  a  really  good  method  of  siagin^ 
but  he  was  reckoned  dull,  met  with  no  applause, 
and  staid  only  one  year.*  In  18 19  and  ao  hi 
sang  with  success  at  La  Scala  in  Milan ;  bot  is 
the  latter  yeaf  signjs  of  decay  were  apparent  is 
his  voice,  which  became  more  evident  when  he 
appeared  in  that  town  in  Lent,  1823.  In  25.  at 
vellutrs  suggestion,  Ebera  sent  for  him  to  take 
part  in  *  Teobaldo  ed  Isolina* ;  but  the  opera  wai 
not  performed.  For  six  years  he  presented  the 
painful  spectacle  of  a  worn-out  singer  before  ^ 
public  of  small  provincial  towns.  In  1839  he 
sang,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  at  FloreDoe: 
and  died  at  Brescia  July  10,  1836.  [J-^-1 

CROCE,  Giovanni  dalla,  a  learned,  or^giaal 
composer,  was  bom  about  1560  at  Chioggia.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Zarlino,  by  whom  he  was  placed 
in  the  choir  of  San  Marco.  In  1603  he  succeeded 
Donate  aa  Maestro  at  that  cathedral,  and  still  hdd 
the  post  when  he  died  in  1609.  He  was  alaoia 
priest*s  orders,  and  in  this  capacity  was  attached 
to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Formosa.  ^ 
publications  chiefly  oonsiet  of  a  long  list  of  Mad* 
rigals,  Motets,  Psalms,  and  other  pieces  m  ^ 
ordinary  musical  forms  of  his  epoch,  tad,  with 
the  exception  of  one  curious  volume,  they  aie 
hardly  worth  enumeration.  This  is  intituled. 
'Triacca  Musicale,  nella  quale  vi  sono  diveia 
capricd  a  4,  5,  6,  and  7  vod,  naovamente  oqb- 
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poiU  e  data  in  luoe*  (6L  Yincenti,  Venioe, 
1597).  The  pieces  in  it  are  mostly  comic,  and 
are  composed  upon  words  written  in  the  Venetian 
patoii.  A  Mcond  edition  of  this  was  issued  in 
1603,  athird  in  1607,  and  a  fourth  in  1609.  Two 
motets  for  eight  voices  are  in  Bodenschatz's  *  Flo- 
ril^nm  Portense'  (Part  2,  Nos.  iii  and  150). 
A  ooQection  of  church  music  by  Croce,  set  to 
'  EngUflh  words,  under  the  title  of  '  Musica  Sacra 
to  Size  Yoyoes,*  was  published  in  London  in  1608. 
Several  fine  motets  of  his,  full  of  expression  and 
beauty,  haye  been  published  with  English  words 
by  Mr.  Hullah  in  his  Part  Music,  and  nine  in  the 
ooDection  of  the  Motet  Society ;  and  his  madrigal 
'  Cynthia,  thy  song*  is  well  known.       [£.  H«  P.] 

CROCUTO  IN  BGITTO.  IL,  heroic  opera 
In  two  acts ;  words  by  Rossi ;  music  by  Meyer- 
beer; produced  at  the  Fenice,  Venice,  in  1824, 
ud  at  the  King's  Theatre,  London,  June  30, 
1825.  Velluti  appeared  in  it^  probably  the  last 
ecatrato  heard  in  London. 

CROFT  (or,  as  he  sometimes  wrote  his  name, 
Crofts),  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  in  1677  at 
Kekher  Eatington,  Warwickshiro,  was  one  of  the 
cbildren  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  under  Dr.  Blow. 
On  the  erection  of  an  organ  in  the  church  of  St. 
Anne,  Soho,  Croft  was  appointed  organist.    On 
Jnly  7,  1700,  he  was  sworn  in  as  a  gentleman 
cxtnordizary  of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  with  the  re- 
Tenion,  jointly  with  Jeremiah  Clark,  of  the  first 
ncant  organist's  place.     On  May  25,  1704,  on 
the  death  of  Francis  Piggott,  Croft  and  Clark 
vere  sworn  in  as  joint  organists,  and  on  Clark's 
death  in  1707,  Croft  was  sworn  in  to  the  whole 
place.    On  the  death  of  Dr.  Blow  in  1708  Croft 
vai  ^pointed  his  successor  as  organist  of  West- 
nunster  Abbey,  and  master  of  the  childron  and 
oompoier  to  the  Chapel  Boyal.    It  was  in  the 
^iacbaige  of  the  duties  of  the  latter  office  that 
&oft  produced,  for  the  frequent  public  thanks- 
ginngs  for  victories,  etc.,  many  of  those  noble 
utthems  which  have  gained  him  so  distinguished 
*  place  among  EnglliBh  churoh  composers.    In 
^11  he  resigned  his  appointment  at  St.  Anne's 
w  £iTour  of  John  Isham,  who  had  been  his  de- 
P^  for  some  years.    In  171a  he  edited  for  his 
friend,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Dolben,  sub- 
dean  of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  a  collection  of  the 
words  of  anthems,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  brief 
worical  account  of  English  churoh  music.    On 
^y  9,  171 3,  he  took  Uie  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Muac  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  his  exercise 
(performed  on  July   13)  being  two  odes,   one 
tn  English,  the  other  in  Latin,  on  the  Peace 
rf  TJtrecht ;  these  wero  afterwards  engraved  and 
pablished  under  the  title  of  '  Musicus  Apparatus 
AcadeoiicuB.'  In  1 715  Croft  received  an  addition 
of  £So  per  annum  to  his  salary  as  master  of  the 
fihildrea  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  for  teaching  the 
chiUlren  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  well 
•I  playing  on  the  organ  and  composition.    In 
17^4  Dr.  Croft  publi&ed  in  two  folio  volumes, 
vith  a  portrait  of  himself,  finely  engraved  by 
Tertue,  prefixed.  Thirty  Anthems  and  a  Burial 
Serrice  of  his  composition,  under  the  title  of 
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'  Musica  Sacra.'  In  the  preface  he  states  it  to 
be  the  first  essay  in  printing  church  music  in 
that  way,  i.  e.  engraven  in  score  on  plates.  Dr. 
Croft  died  Aug.  14,  1727,  and  was  buried  in  the 
north  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  His  bio- 
graphers commonly  attribute  his  death  to  an  ill* 
ness  contracted  at  the  coronation  of  George  II. 
A  glance  at  the  dates  will  at  onoe  disprove  this : 
— Croft  died  Aug.  14,  George  II  was  crowned 
Oct.  4,  1737.  (>oft  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career  composed  for  the  theatre,  and  produced 
overtures  and  act  tunes  for  'Courtship  a  la 
mode,'  1700 ;  *  The  Funeral,'  1 70a  ;  '  The  Twin 
Bivals,'  1703;  and  '.The  Lying  Lover,'  1704. 
He  also  published  sonatas  for  both  violin  and 
flute.  Numerous  songs  by  him  are  to  be  found 
in  the  collections  of  the  period,  and  some  odes 
and  other  pieces  are  still  extant  in  MS.  Two 
psalm  tunes  attributed  to  him,  St.  Ann's  and 
St.  Matthew's,  and  a  single  chant  in  B  minor,  will 
long  live  in  the  Anglican  church,  even  after  his 
fine  anthems  have  become  obsolete.     [W,H.H.] 

CBOOK  (Fr.  Corpt  de  recTiange;  Germ,  Ton; 
Bogen).  A  name  given  to  certain  accessory  pieces 
of  tubing  applied  to  the  mouthpiece  of  brass  in- 
struments for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  length  of 
the  tube,  and  thus  raising  or  lowering  their  pitch. 
Since  these  instruments  can  only  play  one  scale, 
the  sole  method  of  enabling  them  to  phiy  another 
is  to  transpose  the  fundamental  note,  and  this 
is  done  by  the  crooks.  The  lai^gest  number  ef 
crooks  is  required  by  the  French  horn,  which  is 
occasionally  written  for  in  every  key,  from  the 
treble  B|]  down  to  A  b  in  the  bass  octave. 

The  term  ia  also  applied  to  the  S-shaped  metal 
tube  connecting  the  body  of  the  bassoon  with  the 
reed  (Fr,  hoeaU).  [W.  H.  S.] 

CBOSDILL,  John,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1 751.  He  received  his  early  musical  education 
in  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey  under  John 
Bobinson  and  Benjamin  Cooke.  Upon  quitting 
the  choir  he  became  a  performer  on  the  violon- 
cello, and  soon  attained  to  considerable  pro- 
ficiency. In  1768  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Boyal  Sodety  of  Musicians,  and  in  the  following 
year  appeared  at  Gloucester,  as  principal  violon- 
cello at  the  meeting  of  the  Three  Choirs,  a  posi* 
tion  which  he  continued  to  occupy  until  lus  re- 
tiremrat  from  his  profession,  with  the  exception 
of  the  year  1778,  when  the  younger  Cervetto 
filled  his  place,  at  Gloucester.  In  76,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music, 
Croedill  was  appointed  principal  violoncello.  In 
77  he  succeeded  Peter  Gillier  as  violist  of  the 
Chapel  Boyal,  an  appointment  which  soon  became 
a  sinecure,  but  wluch  he  continued  to  hold  until 
his  death.  He  also  became  a  member  of  the 
King's  band  of  music,  an  office  which  he  likewise 
retained  until  his  death.  In  1782  he  was  ap- 
pointed chamber  musician  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  about  the  same  time  taught  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  IV,  to  play  the  violon- 
cello. In  84  he  filled  the  post  of  principal 
violoncello  at  the  Commemoration  of  Handel. 
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In  88,  having  married  a  lady  of  coDaiderable 
fortune,  he  retired  from  the  public  ezenriBe  of 
hif  profeeuon.  In  i8ai  he  resumed  its  duties 
for  one  day,  to  play,  as  a  member  of  the  King's 
band,  at  the  coronation  of  6eoi*g^  IV.  F^tis 
says  that  about  1 773  OroiKlill  visited  Paris,  where 
he  took  lessons  of  the  elder  Janson;  Uiat  he 
resided  in  Paris  for  some  years,  and  played  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  'Concerts  des  Amateurs'  at 
the  'Logo  Olympique*;  and  that  he  returned 
to  London  about  1 780.  But  this  account  cannot 
be  oorrect  as  respects  the  dates,  as  we  have  seen 
that  Croedill  was  engaeed  in  England  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  mentioned  by  F^tis. 
His  visit  was  ]»obably  in  1778-79  and  occupied 
some  months  instead  of  some  years.  Grcsdill 
died  in  October  1825  at  Eskrick,  Yorkshire, 
leaving  all  his  property  to  his  only  son.  Lien- 
tenant  Colonel  Croedill,  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  who,  by  his  &ther'8  desire,  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Siooiety  of  Musicians  the 
munificent  donation  of  1000^.  [W.H.H.] 

CROSS,  Thomas,  an  engraver  of  music  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  1 7th  and  early  part  of  the  i81ii 
centuries.  He  resided  in  Catherine  Wheel  Court, 
on  the  south  side  of  Snow  Hill,  near  Snow  Hill 
Conduit.  At  a  time  when  printing  by  metal 
types  was  the  almost  universally  adopted  means 
for  placing  music  before  the  public,  he  commenced 
the  issue  of  a  long  succession  of  single  songs 
engraved  on  copper  plates  by  the  graver,  and 
printed  on  one  side  only  of  the  leaf,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  general  adoption  of  that  method  of 
printing  music.  Henry  Hall,  organist  of  Here- 
ford Cathedral,  mentions  him  in  some  verses  pre- 
fixed to  Dr.  Blow's  '  Amphion  Anglicus,'  1700 ; 

'While  at  the  shops  we  daily  dangling  view 
False  concord  by  Tom  Cross  engraven  true.' 

And  again  in  some  lines  prefixed  to  the  second 
book  of  Puroell's  'Orpheus  Britannicus,'  1702  ; 

'Then  honest  Cross  might  copper  cut  in  vain.* 

It  is  probable  that  he  engraved  some  of  the 
earlier  publications  of  the  elder  Walsh. 

Thomas  Cboss,  junior,  his  son,  was  a  stamper 
of  music,  and  (according  to  Sir  John  Hawkins) 
'stamped  the  plates  of  Geminianis  Solos  and 
a  few  other  publications,  but  in  a  very  homely 
and  illegible  character,  of  which  he  was  so  little 
conscious  that  he  set  his  name  to  everything  he 
did,  even  to  single  songs.*  He  probably  bore 
in  mind  his  father's  superscription,  ']£cactly 
engraved  by  T.  Cross.'  [W.  H.  H.J 

CROSSE,  John,  a  native  of,  and  resident  in, 
Hull,  published  in  1825  a  large  quarto  volume 
entitled  'An  Acooimt  of  the  Grand  Musical  Festi- 
val held  in  September,  1823,  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  York,  ...  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
Sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Musical  Festi* 
vals  in  Great  Britain,  with  biographical  and 
historical  notes' — an  admirably  executed  work, 
replete  with  valuable  and  uaeftd  information. 
He  died  in  1829.  [W.H.H,] 

CROTCH,  William,  Mas.  Doc.,  was  bom  at 
Norwich,  July  5,  1775.    His  father,  a 'master 


carpenter,  who  combined  a  taste  for  muBo  sad 
mechanics,  had  constructed  for  himself  a  bdisU 
organ.  When  little  more  than  two  years  old  the 
child  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  get  to  this  in- 
strument, and  being  placed  before  it,  oontri?ed 
shortly  to  play  something  like  the  tune  of  'God, 
save  the  King,'  which  he  soon  was  aUe  to'  pby 
with  its  bass,  and  other  tunes.  His  ear  wu  re- 
markably  sensitive,  and  readUy  distinguished  any 
note  when  struck,  or  detected  fiiulty  intonatioB. 
The  Hon.  Dainee  Bazrington,  a  well-knowB 
amateur,  published  an  interesting  account  of 
him,  and  Dr.  Bumey  communicated  to  theB<7al 
Society  an  account,  which  was  printed  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1779.  In  the 
spring  of  1 780  the  child  was  brought  to  Landai, 
and  performed  in  public  on  the  organ.  Besides 
his  musical  ability  he  diq>layed  oonsiderable  skill 
in  drawing,  to  which  art  he  remained  attacked 
throi^h  life,  and  attained  to  much  eminence  in 
it.  In  1786  Crotch  went  to  Cambridge^  sod 
remained  there  about  two  years  as  assistant  to 
Dr.  Randall,  the  Ptofossor  of  Music,  and  oiguiiet 
of  Trinity  and  King's  Colleges,  and  Great  St 
Mary's  CSiurch.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
composed  an  oratorio,  'The  Captivity  of  Judah,* 
which  was  perfonned  at  Trinity  Hall,  Guh 
bridge,  June  4,  1789.  In  1788  he  removed  to 
Oxford,  where  he  studied,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Schomberg,  of  Magdalen  Cd- 
lege,  with  a  view  of  entering  the  church.  Si 
patron  dying,  he  resumed  the  profession  of  moeie^ 
and  in  September,  1790,  was  appointed,  on  tiie 
death  of  Thomas  Norris,  oiganist  of  Ghriit 
Church.  On  June  5,  1794,  he  graduated  aa 
Bachelor  of  Music.  In  March,  1797,  he  foo* 
ceeded  Dr.  Philip  Hayes,  deceased,  aa  oigaaiit  of 
St.  John's  College,  and  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
University.  On  Nov.  «i,  1799,  he  proceeded 
Doctor  of  Music,  composing  as  his  exerdee  Dr. 
Joseph  Warton's  'Ode  to  Fancy,'  the  sooi««f 
which  he  afterwards  published.  Fmun  1800  to 
1804  he  delivered  lectures  in  the  Music  SobooL 
In  181  a  he  produced  his  oratorio  'Palestine,' 
which  was  received  with  great  fovoor,  and  aho 
published  a  treatise  on  the  '  Elements  of  Mufloil 
Composition.'  About  i8ao  he  was  wpointed 
music  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Loodoif 
and  on  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Aoadt^ 
of  Music  in  1833  was  placed  at  its  head  aa  prin- 
cipal. On  June  10,  1834,  he  produced  at  Ox* 
ford,  on  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  WelU^ff- 
ton  aa  Chancellor,  an  oratorio,  '  The  Captiri^  of 
Judah,'  wholly  different  from  his  juvenile  vnk 
bearing  the  same  title. ^  On  June  a8  in  the  ma* 
year  he  made  his  last  public  i^pearanoe  ai  s 
performer,  by  acting  as  organist  for  part  of  the 
third  da/s  performance  at  the  Roiyal  If  oaoil 
Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Dr.  Orvtek 
died  at  Taunton  at  the  house  of  his  son,  the  Be^* 
William  Robert  Crotch,  then  Head  Master  cf  the 
Grammar  School  there,  where  he  had  for  some  tioi 
resided,  while  seated  at  dinner,  Deaap,  i847»^ 
was  intoned  in  the  neighbouringchuroh  of  BUMp*! 
Hull,  where  a  monumental  inscription  is  plaosd 
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(o  Us  memory.  Betides  the  works  above  ipedfied, 
Br.  Croioh  produced '  Ten  AnthemSy*  some  chants^ 
s  motet»  '  Methinks  I  hear ' ;  several  glees ; 
some  fogaes  and  oonoertos  for  the  organ ;  several 
pianofinrte  pieces;  an  ode  on  the  aooeasion  of 
George  lY,  performed  at  Oxford,  iSao ;  Funeral 
Anthem  for  the  Duke  of  York,  1827;  'The  Lord 
is  King,'  anthem  for  voices  and  orohestra,  1843 ; 
tod  some  works  on  Thorough  Bass  and  Bjurmony. 
He  also  paUished  *  Specimens  of  yarions  styles 
of  Musio  referred  to  m  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
Mnsio  read  at  Oxford  and  London,'  and  in  1831 
tbe  '  Substance  of  several  courses  of  Lectures  on 
Hoaio  read  at  Oxfcnrd  and  in  the  Metropolis.*  As 
s  teacher  he  enjoyed  a  high  and  deserved  repu- 
tatioiL  [W.H.J&.] 

CROTCHET,  a  note  which  ia  half  the  yalue 
of  a  minim,  and  twice  that  of  a  quaver,  and  is 
represented  thus  ^^  The  origin  d  the  name  ia 
not  known.  It  is  apparently  derived  firam  the 
French  eroche;  but  eroeke  is  a  quaver,  ^,  and  is 
10  called  on  account  of  the  hook  at  the  end  of  its 
tan,  whereas  a  crotchet  has  no  hook.  The  French 
name  for  this  note  is  noire,  the  Italian,  semi- 
suaMio,  and  the  German  Viertel,  *  a  quarter* — 
le.  of  a  semi-brere.  The  French  call  a  orochet 
leiti  r,  by  the  pretty  name  of  un  Moupir,        [G.] 

GROUCH,  F.  K10HOLL8,  a  composer  of  songs 
•nd  ballads  daring  the  second  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  was  the  author  of  many  pro- 
dnctioDs  v^ch  gained  great  popularity,  and  one 
<— 'Kathleen  Mavoumeen* — which  still  retains 
iti  place  in  public  favour.  He  quitted  England 
about  the  year  1845  and  went  to  America,  where, 
it  is  beHeved,  he  ia  still  Uving.  [W.H.H.] 

GROUCH,  Mb8.  Anita  Mabia,  bom  April 
30, 1763,  was  the  daughter  of  Peregrine  Phillips, 
ft  soUcitar.  Being  gifted  with  a  remarkably 
Bveet  voice  Miss  Phillips  was  at  an  early  age 
placed  under  the  instruction  of  a  music-master 
ttuned  Wafer,  and  some  time  afterwards  was 
artided  to  Thomas  Linley,  under  whose  auspices 
ibe  made  her  appearance  in  the  winter  of  1 780, 
it  Dnny  Lane  Theatre,  as  Mandane  in  Dr. 
Ane^i  'Artaxerxes.*  Her  success  was  great, 
iiid  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  she  held  a  high 
^ace  in  public  esteem,  boUi  as  actress  and  singer. 
Svlyin  1785  she  married  Mr. Crouch,  a  lieutenant 
>n  the  navy,  but  after  an  union  of  about  seven 
Jean  the  parties  separated  by  mutual  consent. 
About  1800  Mrs.  Crouch's  healtii  became  im- 
pured,  she  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  died 
«» Brighton,  Oct.  2,  1805.  [W.H.H.] 

CROWN  DIAMONDS,  THE,  the  English 
JvnoQ  of  Aubei's  opera  'Les  Diamans  de  la 
Coonsme' ;  produced  at  the  Princess's  Theatre, 
IfttdoD,  May  2,  1844,  Mme.  Anna  Thillon  as 
Gatarina. 

GROZIER,  William.  A  few  words  are  due  to 
the  memory  of  this  oboe  player,  whose  tone  and 
nquisite  taste  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  those 
mhesrd  him  in  the  Crystal  Palace  orchestra  and 
wewhere.  He  learned  the  oboe  from  Barret; 
>nedtheC.P.Qrchertm855;  appealed  at  the 


Philhannonio  Feb.  29, 1864.   He  died  in  harness 
at  Upper  Norwood,  Deo.  20, 1870.  [G.] 

CEt^GER^  JoHAKK,  bom  April  9,  1598,  at 
Gross-Breeee  near  Guben  in  Prus8ia>,  educated 
chieflv  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Olmutz,  at  the 
school  of  poetry  at  Begensbuig,  and  the  uni- 
versity  of  Wittenberg;  in  i6aa  was  appointed 
cantor  at  the  church  of  St.  Nioolaus  at  Berlin, 
a  post  which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1662. 
His  reputation  in  his  own  day  both  as  an  author 
and  composer  was  great,  but  he  is  now  chiefly 
known  as  the  com{>oeer  of  some  of  the  most 
fibvourite  chorales.  The  best-known  of  them  are 
'Nun  danket  alle  Gott* ;  'Jesu  meine  Zuver- 
dcht* ;  '  Jesu  meine  Freude' ;  and  *  Schmllcke 
dich  O  Hebe  Seele/  They  were  published  under 
the  title  '  Praxis  pietatis  melica,  oder  Kirchen- 
melodien  iiber  D.  Luthers  und  Anderer  Gesange,* 
for  four  voices  and  two  instruments  (Leipsic, 
1649).  This  work  has  passed  through  in< 
numerable  editions ;  the  30th  bears  date  Berlin 
1703.  He  also  composed  many  concertos  and 
motets  which  no  longer  exist.  Other  works  have 
been  preserved ;  they  are  '  Meditationum  musica- 
rum  Faradisus  primus,  oder  Erstes  musikalisches 
Lust-Gartlein,'  in  three  and  four  parts  (Frank- 
fort, 1622);  and  *Med.  mus.  Pazad.  seoundus' 
(Berlin,  1626) ;  a  collection  of  new  Magnificats 
in  German,  in  two  and  eij^t  part  harmony, 
arranged  in  all  the  eight  tones.  Also  'Be- 
creationes  musicae,  das  1st  neue  poetieche  Amo- 
rosen'  (Leipsic,  165 1),  containing  33  pieces. 
Among  his  iheoretiiad  works  may  be  mentioned 
(i)  'Synopsis  musioes,*  a  method  for  thorough- 
bass (Berlin,  1624) — ^the  third  edition  (Berlin, 
1634)  has  a  different  title ;  (2)  'Preoeptae  musi- 
cae  practicae  figuralia'  (1625),  also  puolished  in 
a Gkffman  form  as  'Bechter  Weg  zur  Singekunst' 
(Berlin,  1660)  ;  (3)  '  Quaestiones  musicae  practi- 
cae' (Berlin,  1650).  [A.  M.] 

CRUVELLI,  JBANira  Sofhh  Charlottb, 
whose  family-name  was  Cruwell,  was  bom  March 
1 2, 1826,  at  Bielefeld  in  Westphalia.  Her  father 
was  fond  of  music,  and  played  the  trombone 
tolerably.  Her  mother,  had  a  fine  contralto 
▼oice,  and  sang  with  expression.  She  had  a 
voice  of  admirable  quality,  compass,  and  truth, 
but  did  not  receive  the  instruction  which  should 
have  developed  its  advantages,  and  enabled  her 
to  avoid  those  faults  and  imperfections  which 
are  inevitable  without  it.  She  made  her  d^but 
at  Venice  in  1847,  and  the  beauty  of  her  voice 
ensured  her  a  brilliant  suocess,  which  was  con- 
firmed when  she  sang  in  Verdi's  '  Attila*  at  the 
theatre  of  XJdine  on  July  24,  and  in  *I  Due 
Foeoari.*  Coming  now  to  London,  in  the  height 
of  her  ftone,  she  Italianised  her  name,  and  be- 
came known  as  Cruvelli,  on  her  appearance  in 
*  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and  ever  after.  The  rdle 
of  the  Countess  was  not  suited  to  her  fiery  style, 
nor  was  the  comparison  between  her  and  Jenny 
lind,  who  played  Susanna,  to  her  advantage. 
After  this  partial  fiulure,  she  returned  to  Italy, 
and  continued  to  earn  success  by  the  mere  beauty 
of  her  oiga%  and  even  by  the  exaggeration  of 
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her  dntnutio  eSeds.  In  1851  the  wait  to  Fub, 
where  she  lutd  lang  in  aoncerta  before  hw  fint 
appeknmcs  in  lulj.  She  Appeared  with  immen— 
Bucoea  in  'Emuii'  at  the  ThUtre  Itillen,  for 
Veidi'a  mmio  leemed  mHle  for  har.  She  ttog 
■gain  in  Loodon  tbM  yew,  md  »m  rery  luc- 
osBful,   in   ipite  of  mui^  &ulli.      Beude   her 

Sjlondid  voice,  she  had  >  tatj  fine  Gtce  uid 
gure,  and  enormous  enorgj  of  accent  and 
dnmat[c  force  :  her  perfoimftoce  in  'Fidelio'  waa 
specially  admirable.  In  Jan.  1854  aha  vaa 
engaged  at  the  Grand  Op^n  at  Paris,  and 
appeared  u  Valentine  in  '  lifM  Huguenot*,'  when 
the  enthuiiaam  of  the  public  know  no  boimd«. 
But  a  violent  rsiction  >ooQ  luoceeded,  and  the 
lait  opera  in  which  she  preserved  some  of  her 
former  popularity  wai  the  '  Vfiprei  Sidliennea ' 
of  Verdi.  In  this  work  she  eierciMd  the 
greatest  control  of  voice  and  action :  it  was  har 
last  rih.  In  the  following  winter  she  retired, 
and  married  the  Comte  Vigier.  [J.M.] 

CRWTH  (Le.  Crooth)  or  CBOWD,  a*  far 
as  we    know   the   oldest   stringed    instrument 

eyed  with  ths  bow ;  probably  at  home  in 
lia,  but  in  its  European  use  apparently 
limited  to  England,  and  especially  to  Wales. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  some  el^acs,  written 
about  609,  by  Venantiui  Fortunatus,  Bishop  of 
Poitien,  running  thus ; 

'Bomanowjue    lyia    plaudat    tibi,    Barbara* 

harpa, 
GiMon*  aohilliana,  chrelta  Brittanna  canat.' 


Its  oldest  form  was  probably  the  'crwth  trithant,' 
or  with  three  ■fanngs,  pioturea  of  which  are  found 
in  manuKtipls  of  the  nth  oentuiy.     We  first 
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hear  it  mentioned  again  by  Dainea  Baningtm, 
a  Welsh  judge  and  ardueol<^;ist,  who  relates  llnl 
he  knew  one  John  Morgan,  bom  1711  is  tiM 

isle  of  Anglesey,  who  still  played  the  ntL 
Bin^ey  also  heajd  it  played  at  Carnarvon  is  liM 
as  iSoi  1  but  it  is  now  entirely  out  of  ub  1> 
its  later  form  it  was  mounted  with  aii  strings,  fcor 
Btivtched  over  the  fingerboard  and  played wiA 
the  bow,  and  two,  tying  at  the  side  of  the  fii^ 
board,  pinched  with  the  thumb  cf  tbe  left  hud. 
The  strings  were  tuned  either  as  (a) — acconlisf 
to  Edwaid  Jone*.  the  celebrated  Welsh  bsip- 
player— 


^^    :_- 


^^ 


or  as  <b) — aooording  to  Binglay  ('Mndcsl  B>»- 
graphy.'  1B14).  Tbe  sound-bolea  are  pofEcdf 
□ircolar,  and  have  a  diameter  of  1^  inch.  Ha 
bridge  does  not  ttand  straight,  but  inclinsi  to- 
ward the  right,  and  its  left  foot,  which  it  H 
inches  in  length  (while  the  right  fool  meanrcs 
only  ^  of  an  inch),  passes  through  the  semd-biilt 
and  rests  on  the  back  of  the  inatmnient,  Iha 
acting  the  part  of  the  aaund-poat  in  tbe  violin. 
The  crwth  iaijj  inches  in  length;  itswidtfawar 
the  tailpieoe  is  10^  inches,  near  the  top  if  indml 
the  height  of  the  sides  is  1  inches.  \^.J).] 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  SATURDAY  CON- 
CERTS, of  orchestral  and  vocal  musia.  TVat 
oonoata  ware  begun  on  Sept.  13,  1855,  fi 
assumed  their  present  well-knowti  I'hani'*'*  11 
i860,  ailer  the  construction  of  the  concert-nKO. 
They  have  been  throughout  under  the  dinctica 
of  Mr.  Mannj,  their  present  conductor.  Ho 
conoerts  begin  with  the  fint  Saturday  is  Op 
lobar,  and  last,  vith  an  interval  at  Christnaa 
till  the  aad  of  April.  The  orchwtia  coobM 
of  16  firat  and  14  second  violins,  11  violas,  10 
ceUos,  and  10  double  basses,  with  aingla  viai 
etc.     Hie  chorus,  who  ^pear  only  oocanmsUyi 

are  joo  strong.  The  soloplayers        " "^ 

who  otn  be  obtuned.  "^ 
contain  1  overtures,  a  ^  ^ 
some  minor  piece  of  orchestral  mnsio,  and  4 
songs.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  ths  <■■■ 
oerts  is  their  choice  and  perfonnanM  of  «- 
ohestzal  mosio.  Not  to  mention  tjie  great  «>*■ 
of  Haydn.  Mozart,  BaathoToD,  lleoMmiM, 
Spohr,  Weber,  and  other  time-honoured  iJswiWi 
the  audianoe  were  fiuniliar  with  SchnnisBs|l 
symphonies  and  overtures,  and  witli  Sohibsti 
symphonies  and  Rosamnnde  musit^  at  a  liM 
when  those  works  were  all  but  unlmown  blM 
oonoett-roams  of  the  metn^Mlia.  Mendelaohit 
Reformation  ^mphony  was  first  played  bvti 
so  was  his  overture  to  Ounaoho  ;  Br^m's^^ 
phtmy,  Pianoforte  Concerto,  Vatiationi  v  • 
theme  of  Haydn's,  and  Song  of  Deatii^l  Bsf> 
Iienore  and  U  minor  Symphonies ;  Wagii*^ 
Faust  Orarture ;  Sullivan's  Tempert  Maac  sml 
Symphony  in  E  i   Beaedlct'f  Syta^ltaoj  is  0 
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Bunor,  ind  many  other  works  were  obtained 
(often  in  MS.)  and  performed  before  they  were 
littrd  in  any  other  place  in  the  metropolis. 
fi€Dneit's  'Parisina*  was  first  played  there  after 
an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a  centuzy. 

A  disposition  is  apparent  in  the  managers  of 
these  ooDoerts  to  present  the  audience  with 
pieces  of  spedal  interest;  such  as  the  MS. 
works  of  Schubert,  and  of  Mendelssohn ;  Bee- 
thoven's arrangement  of  his  Violin  Conceorto  for 
the  piano,  and  his  Leonora  Overture,  *  No.  a  * ; 
an  idtematiye  Andante  written  by  Mozart  for 
Jiis  Parisian  Symphony;  the  first  yersion  of 
Mendelssohn's  Hebrides  Overture,  and  other 
nn  treasures  of  the  same  nature. 

Hie  performances  are  of  that  exceptional 
qoality  which  might  be  inferred  from  the  ability, 
eneigy,  and  devotion  of  the  conductor,  and  firom 
the  &ct  that  owing  to  the  wind  and  a  portion 
of  the  strings  of  Uie  orchestra  being  the  per- 
manent hand  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Mr.  Mums 
hsa  of^xirtunities  for  rehearsal  which  are  en- 
jojed  by  no  other  conductor  in  London.  [6.] 

GSABDAS.  A  national  dance  of  Hungary, 
which  consists  of  two  movements,  an  andante  and 
sa  allegro,  both  in  common  (4-4  or  a-4)  time 
and  in  the  same  key.  The  andante,  which  is 
written  in  the  Hungarian  Lied-form,  has  usually 
no  repeats ;  but  the  Allegro  consists  generally  of 
e^t-  and  sixteen-bar  phrases  which  are  repeated. 
The  character  of  the  latter  is  wild  and  impetuous, 
and  the  whole  is  sometimes  in  a  major  key, 
Bometimes  in  alternating  majors  and  minors. 
The  music  of  the  csdrdilLs  is  always  performed 
by  gipsies^  and  it  rartakes  strongly  of  the 
psenUar  character  of  Hungarian  national  music, 
m  its  accents  on  the  weak  beats  of  the  bar,  its 
csdenoes^  etc.  An  example  of  the  csArdits, 
which  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  here,  may  be 
■se  at  p.  91  of  F.  L.  Schubert's  'IMe  Tanz- 
mosik,'  fipom  which  book  the  above  particulars 
sre  derived.  [E.P.] 

CUBMOBE,  RiCfHABD,  was  bom  at  Chichester 
m  1 787,  and  received  his  first  instruction  in  music 
from  James  Forgett,  an  organist  in  that  city.  At  a 
vsnr  early  age  he  became  a  proficient  on  the  violin, 
snd  at  eleven  years  old  was  placed  under  Salomon. 
The  next  year  he  led  the  biand  at  the  Chichester 
Tlieatre,  and  was  engaged  in  the  orchestra  at 
the  Italian  Opera,  London.  He  next  resided  for 
Bine  years  in  Chichester,  and  then  removed  to 
Lndon  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  piano- 
fiite  under  Woelfl,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Philhannonio  Society's  band.  He  afterwards 
settled  in  Manchester  as  leader  of  the  Grentlo- 
men's  Concerts  there.  He  composed  several  con- 
osrtos  for  the  violin  and  others  for  the  pianoforte, 
•>  slso  an  oratorio.  'The  Martyr  of  Antioch' 
(published)  portions  of  which  were  performed  in 
Hancheeter  and  Liverpool.  Cudmore  died  at 
Manchester  in  January  1841.  [W.H.H.] 

CUE,  i.  e.  queue,  the  tail  of  the  preceding  pa»- 
Siga.  Where  a  player  or  singer  is  reading  firom 
s  separate  part^  and  not  from  the  score,  some 
^p  is  advisable  to  aid  him  in  coming  in  cor- 
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rectly  after  the  long  pauses.    A  few  notes  of 
some  other  part  immediately  preceding  the  en* 
trance  of  his  own  are  therefore  printed  small  in 
the  stave  as  a  guide ;  and  this  is  called  a  cue :— > 
AUo 


^m 


3= 

bo  • . 


* 


£^ 


^ 


etc 


tr  8inf^    ye    the  Lord   and 

CUMBE^LANDS,  Botal  Societt  ot.  This 
is  an  ancient  society  of  change-ringers  long  es* 
tablished  in  London,  and  originally  called  the 
Society  of  London  Scholars.  But  in  the  early 
part  a£  the  i8th  century  some  members  of  the 
society  rang  the  bells  of  Shoreditch  Church  in 
honour  of  the  public  entrance  into  London  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  to  commemorate  this 
event  a  medal  was  presented  to  the  society  bearing 
a  likeness  of  the  Royal  Duke.  It  was  on  receipt 
of  this  that  its  members  chang^  the  name  of 
their  society  to  that  of  *  Cumberland  Youths '  or 
•  Boyal  Cumberlands.'  [C.  A.  W.T.] 

CIJMMINGS*  WiLLlAK  Hatmak.  native  of 
Sidbury,  Devon,  bom  1835,  phtced  at  an  early 
age  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  after- 
wards  in  that  of  the  Temple  Church.  On  leaving 
the  latter  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Waltham 
Abbey,  and  after  a  time  admitted  as  tenor- 
singer  in  the  Temple,  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
the  Chapels  Royal,  appointments  which  he  sub* 
sequently  resigned.  Mr.  Cummings  is  much  in 
request  for  the  important  tenor  parts  in  Bach's 
Passion,  Bach's  Mass,  and  other  works  where  an 
accomplished  musician  is  as  necessary  as  a  good 
singer.  His  publications  include  several  prize 
glees,  a  Morning  Service,  an  Anthem,  various 
songs,  a  Cantata, 'The  Fairy  Ring,'  and  a  Primer 
of  the  Rudiments  of  Music  (Novello).  [6.] 

CURIONI,  a  seconda  donna,  engaged  at  the 
King's  Theatre  about  1754.  Among  other  parts, 
she  sang  that  of  Plistene,  a  male  character  in 
the  'Ipermestra'  of  Hasse  and  Lampugnani. 
She  was,  perhaps,  the  mother  of  Albebioo 
CuBiOKI,  a  distinguished  tenor,  bom  about  1790. 
After  singing  at  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  and 
other  theatres,  he  went  to  Barcelona,  and  had 
great  success.  BeneUi,  catering  for  the  London 
Opera,  found  him  there  and  engaged  him  for  the 
season  of  i8ai  at  £600.  He  had  a  very  sweet 
and  pleasing  voice,  was  a  very  agreeable,  if  not 
yet  a  great,  singer,  and  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  that  ever  appeared  on  the  Italian 
gta^.  As  time  went  on,  his  talent  developed 
and  he  improved  in  dramatic  force  and  value. 
His  expression  and  taste  were  pure,  and  he  sang 
with  much  intelligence.  In  i8ai  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  London  as  Tito  with  Oamporese. 
lie  then  seemed  the  beet  tenor  that  had  belonged 
to  the  theatre  for  some  time,  but  he  hardly  gave 
the  full  promise  of  his  future  excellence.  Curioni 
was  re-engaged  in  182  a,  at  an  increased  salary, 
and  appeared  in  '  Otello '  with  renewed  iclat ; 
and  again  in  '  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,'  in  *  La 
Donna  del  Lago,'  and  '  Ricdardo  e  Zoraide,'  in 
1823.  In  24  and  2$  he  was  again  engaged.  In 
the  latter  year  he  appeared  as  Orosmane  in 
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*PiebK>  rEremita,*  «iid  in  'Otello/  in  'CoA  hn 
tatte/  and  '  II  OrocUto.*  In  the  iktter  open  he 
raftppewed  in  1826,  as  also  in  'Medea,  where 
he  was  very  effisotiye  in  4he  part  of  Giaaone.  His 
portrait  was  drawn  by  Haytar  in  this  character, 
and  there  is  a  ffood  lithograph  of  it.  He  was 
re-engaged  in  1027,  at  the  inereased  salary  of 
£1450,  and  played  a  principal  part  in  Pacini's 
'S(duaya  in  Bagdad.*  In  i8a8  ne  was  again  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  where  he  was  heard  by 
Lord  Moont-Edgcumbe  in  1834,  singing  witn 
undiminished  powers.  He  was  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Mosio,  [J-^*] 

CCnUOSO  INDISCRETO,  IL.  An  opeim  of 
Anfossi's,  produced  at  Milan  in  1778;  of  little 
interest  for  the  present  day,  ezoept  for  the  £kct 
that  Mosart  added  three  songs  to  it  on  the 
occasion  of  its  performance  at  Vienna  in  1 783. 
Two  of  these,  '  Vorrei  spiegarvi*  and  'No,  no, 
no'  (bravura),  were  for  Madame  Lange;  the 
third,  'Per  pieta  non  rioeroate,'  was  for  Adam- 
beiger,  bat  owing  to  a  trick  of  Salieri's  was  not 
sung  (Kochel,  4x8,  419,  420). 

CUBSGHMANN,  Kasl  Frudbich,  bom  at 
Berlin  June  ai,  1805.  As  a  child  he  showed 
considerable  talent  for  music,  and  had  a  beau- 
tiful soprano  yoioe,  but  having  been  intended 
for  the  law  it  was  not  till  1824  that  he  decided 
to  adopt  music  as  a  profession.  He  studied 
for  four  years  under  Spohr  and  Hauptmann  at 
Gaasel,  and  in  1824  Mttl^  in  Berlin,  making 
occasional  concert  tours  in  Qermany,  IVance,  and 
Italy.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life  Aug.  24, 
1 841.  Gurschmann's  £une  rests  on  his  'lieder.' 
He  was  the  favourite  song-writer  before  Schu- 
bert's songs  were  known,  and  when  Schumann 
had  scarcely  attempted  vocal  composition.  His 
songs  are  full  of  real  melody,  and  if  they  do  not 
possess  the  intensity  of  expression  which  cha- 
racterise the  creations  of  Schubert^  Schumann, 
and  Brahms,  they  are  £ar  superior  to  the  shallow 
productions  which  deluged  Germany  at  that  and 
a  later  period.  The  fact  that  many  of  them 
are  still  sung  speaks  much  for  their  inherent 
merit.  Cursdmiann's  collected  '  Lieder*  (2  vols., 
Berlin,  1871)  comfHise  83  sdos,  and  9  songs  in 
2  and  3  parts.  A  few  of  them  have  Italian 
words.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  men- 
tioned a  one-act  opera,  'Abdul  und  Erinnieh,* 
written  and  performed  at  Gassel,  and  some 
church  music  now  forgotten.  In  Kngland  he  is 
best  Imown  by  his  song '  In  every  opening  flower* 
and  his  trios  'Ti  prego'  and  'Addio,*  the  former 
a  general  fiivourite  with  amateurs.  [A.M.] 

CUSANINO.    See  CABBaniri. 

CUSHION  DANGB  (i.e.  possibly  'kissing^ 
dance*).  An  old  English  dance,  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  1 6th  century — espedaUy  used  at 
weddings.  Hie  curious  old  melody  is  as  follows: — 


Ji^^'i  i  r  rUf-E  JIJ  J  jiJTi 


?Pa  jrr  rir'PrrJirrM'''r' 


gf)^^  rj  J  J  Bi  J I  r  -  e  r  ^i  J 


^^'^  j-i^'jjjirrr'r.firijji 


[K.P.] 

CXJSIKS,  William  Gioboi,  was  bom  m 
London,  Oct.  14,  1833,  and  in  his  tenth  yetr 
entered  the  Chapel  Boyal,  as  so  many  good 
English  musicians  have  done  before  him.  Is 
1844  he  entered  the  Brussels  Oonservatoiif 
under  F^tis  for  the  study  of  the  piano,  violin, 
and  harmony.  In  47  he  gained  the  Eis^i 
Scholarship  at  the  B.  A.  M.  of  London,  what 
his  Ftofessors  were  Potter,  Stemdale  Bennett, 
Lucas,  and  Sainton.  In  49  his  scholarship  wm 
prolonged  for  two  years  and  he  made  hii  fink 
appearance  in  public  as  a  piano  player  in  Men* 
deIasohn*s  D  minor  Concerto^  and  as  compois 
with  a  MS.  overture.  In  49  he  was  appomted 
dganist  to  the  Queen's  Private  Chspel,  sad 
entered  the  orchestras  of  the  Boyal  Italian  Open 
and  the  principal  concerts  of  London,  in  which 
he  played  the  violin  for  about  five  years.  In  ^i 
he  was  appointed  Assistant  Profassor  at  ue 
B.  A.  M.  uid  afterwards  Professor.  In  67  he 
became  Conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Sodetjr, 
vice  Sir  W.  Stemdale  Bennett  resigned.  In  70 
he  was  appointed  ICaster  of  the  Music  to  the 
Queen;  in  75  succeeded  Bennett  as  ffTsminiiig 
ProiesMT  at  Queen's  CdU^ge ;  and  in  76  becsiae 
joint  examiner,  with  Mr.  Hullah  and  Mr.  0. 
Groldschmidt,  of  scholarships  far  the  NatioDil 
Training  School  of  Music.  Besides  these  posti 
Mr.  Cusdns  has  been  often  before  the  puUio  aes 
player  and  concert  giver,  having  amongst  other 
places  performed  at  the  Gtowandhaus  Leipeig^ 
and  at  Beriin,  as  well  as  the  Philhaimonie  sad 
Crystal  Palace  at  home.  His  works,  if  vA 
numerous,  are  all  on  an  important  scale : — ^Bojil 
Wedding  SerenaU  (1863) ;  Gideon,  an  ontorie 
(Gloucester,  1871)  ;  two  Concert  overturee,  'Lm 
Travailleurs  de  la  Mw'  (1869),  'LoveslAbonr'i 
Lo*^'  (1875);  I^umo  Concerto  in  A  minor: 
besides  marches,  songs,  eto. 

OUTELL,  BiOHARD,  an  EngUsh  muneisa  of 
the  15th  century,  was  the  author  of  a  treatiie  as 
counterpoint,  a  fragment  of  which  Is  preserved 
among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Bodlean  JAhnrf, 
Oxford.  [W.H.H.] 

CUTLEB,  William  Hkibt,  Mas.  Bac,  wu 
bom  in  the  city  of  Londcm  in  1792.  HsTOf 
manifested  a  precocious  musical  ability,  he  VM 
instructed  in  pianoforte  playing  by  liMle  aid 
Grifi&n,  and  in  singing  by  Dr.  Amcdd.  In  1^3 
he  became  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  Cathednl,  oa 
quitting  which  he  studied  under  WiUiam  Bat- 
sell,  Mus.  Bac.  In  1813  he  took  the  dei^  ^ 
Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  his  exeroie  flv 
which  (an  anthem  for  voices  and  orehestn)  he 
afterwards  published.  In  181 8  he  was  t^ 
pointed  organist  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishop^gs^ 
and  about  the  same  time  opened  an  ttctdetj 
for  teaching  music  on  Logier  s  system,  bat  which 
he  gave  up  after  about  three  yean*  trisL  b 
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i8ij  he  ^)p6tfed  as  a  t&Dgsr  at  the  oratoriM  at 
Dnrj  Lane  Theatre,  but  failed  from  nervoua- 
neii.  In  1833  he  reeigiied  the  orgaiiiatship  of 
Si.  Helen*!  for  that  of  Quebec  Chapel,  Portman 
SqoAre.  Cutler's  oompoeitions  oomprise  a  ser- 
yim,  snthemi^  songa^  and  numerous  pianoforte 
pieoei.  [W.H.H.] 

GUVILLON,  Jean  Baftibtb  Philemon  di, 
s  diftingnished  violinist,  was  bom  at  Dunkirk  in 
1809.  As  a  pupil  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  he 
•tndied  the  violin  under  Habeneok  sen.  and 
Biilloty  end  composition  under  Beicha.  He  is 
ooesidered  as  one  of  the  best  repesentatives  of 
Hie  modem  PVench  school  of  VKdin-playing  at 
Pkii,  where  he  occupies  the  post  of  i^ofessor  of 
the  violin  at  the  Conaervatoire.  He  Is  mentioned 
in  Hillsr's '  Mendelssohn,'  pp.  ao,  1 1 .         [P.  D.] 

CUZZONI,  Fravcesoa.    See  Sandoni. 

GTMBAIS  are  a  pair  of  thin  round  metal 
platei^  with  a  leather  strap  through  the  centre 
of  esdi,  bj  which  the  performer  holds  one  in 
etdi  hand.  The  metal  is  an  alloy  of  80  parts 
of  copper  to  20  of  tin.  To  produce  a  good 
tone  they  should  not  be  struck  so  as  to  coincide 
together,  but  should  rather  be  rubbed  against 
eadi  other  in  a  single  sliding  motion  (fxench 
/rotiMr).  The  part  tor  the  cymbals  is  generally, 
bat  not  always,  the  same  as  that  for  the  bass- 
dran^  and,  fi^m  motives  of  economy,  it  is  gene- 
nlly  played  by  the  same  performer.  One  cymbal 
ii  then  tied  to  the  drum,  and  the  other  held  In 
his  left  hand,  while  his  right  hand  uses  the  drum 
■tick,  [PuiTi.]  [V.deP.] 

CZAKAN,  or  StookvlOti,  a  Bohemian  or 
l^iBsylvanian  instrument  of  the  flageolet  family, 
woally  standing  in  the  key  of  A,  though  made 
to  other  pitches.  It  is  said  to  have  been  lost 
fcr  aumy  years  after  its  original  invention,  and 
to  have  been  rediscovered  in  a  Transylvanian 
"'ouHtery  in  1825.  However  this  may  be,  it 
AM  to  great  popularity  at  Vienna  about  1830) 
Mid  received  many  additions  and  improvements. 
It  cognsted  of  a  large  flageolet  mouthpiece,  with 
a  loQff  slender  body,  bared  with  an  inverted 
oonical  tube  Uke  that  of  the  old  flute,  at  right 
tt^les  to  the  monUipieoe.  It  thus  resembled  an 
<*omMy  handled  walking^ck,  and  indeed  was 
^namoBly  put  to  that  use.  It  had  the  octave 
Kile  of  the  old  concert  flute,  with  Angering 
hitermediate  between  that  and  the  oboe.  There 
JVM  also  a  small  vent-hole  for  the  thumb  at  the 
■Mclc,  as  in  the  flageolet.  It  possessed  about  two 
OBtaves  oompasai,  starting  from  the  low  B  of  the 
Jnte.  There  exists  a  Method  for  this  almost 
"gotten  instrument  by  Kramer  dated  1830. 
Iti  music  appeara  to  have  been  written  in  tiie 
kerofO.  [W.H.S.] 

CZAB  TJNB  ZIMMERMANN.  Opera  in  3 
aeli,  by  Lortzing ;  produced  in  Berlin  1854,  and 
»t  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  London,  translated,  aa 
'Peter  the  Shipwright,'  April  15, 1871. 

GZERNT,  Kabl,  exoellent  pianoforte  teacher 
nd  ptnBfio  oomposer,  bom  at  Vienna  Feb.  21, 
1791*    His  iaiher,  a  cultivated  musician,  taught 
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him  the  pianoforte  when  quite  a  child,  and  at 
the  age  of  ten  he  could  play  by  heart  the  princi- 
pal oompoeitions  of  all  the  best  masters.  He 
gained  much  from  his  intercourse  with  Wenzel 
Krumpholz  the  violinist,  a  great  friend  of  his 
parents,  and  a  passionate  admirer  of  Beethoven. 
Having  inspired  him  with  his  own  sentimenta, 
Elrumpholz  took  his  small  friend  to  see  Beethoven, 
who  heard  him  play  and  at  once  offered  to  teach 
him.  Czemy  made  rapid  progress,  and  devoted 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the  works  of 
his  master,  whose  friendship  for  him  became 
quite  paternal.  Czemy  also  profited  much  by 
his  aociuaintanoe  with  Prince  Liichnowsky,  Bee- 
thoven s  patron;  with  Hummel,  whose  playing 
opened  a  new  world  to  him;  and  with  dementi, 
whose  method  of  teaching  he  studied.  He  was 
soon  besieged  by  pupils,  to  whom  he  communicated 
the  instruction  he  hiinself  eagerly  imbibed.  In 
the  meantime  he  studied  composition  with  equal 
ardour.  Czemy  was  always  reluctant  to  perfcnn 
in  public^  and  early  in  life  resolved  never  to 
appear  agun,  at  we  same  time  withdrawing 
entirely  from  society.  In  1804  he  made  prepa- 
rations for  a  professional  tour,  for  which  Beetho- 
ven wrote  him  a  flattering  testimonial,  but  the 
state  of  the  continent  obliged  him  to  give  up  the 
idea.  Three  times  only  cUd  he  allow  himself  to 
travel  for  pleasure,  to  Leipeic  in  1836,  to  Paris 
and  London  in  1837,  and  to  Lombardy  in  1846. 
He  took  no  pupils  but  those  who  showed  spedal 
talent ;  the  rest  of  his  time  he  devoted  t^  self« 
culture,  and  to  composition  and  the  arrange* 
ment  of  classical  works.  His  first  published  work 
'20  Variations  ooncertants'  for  pianoforte  and 
violin  on  a  theme  by  Elrumpholz,  appeared  in 
1805.  It  was  not  till  after  his  acquaintance  with 
the  publishers  Cappi  and  Diabelli  that  his  second 
work,  a  'Bondo  Brillante'  for  four  hands  fol- 
lowed (1818).  From  that  time  he  had  difficulty 
in  keeping  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  pub^ 
Ushers,  and  was  often  compelled  to  write  at 
night  after  giving  10  or  12  lessons  in  the  day. 
From  1816  to  1823  Czemy  had  musical  per- 
formances by  his  best  pupils  at  his  parents'  house 
every  Sunday.  At  tiiese  entertamments  Bee- 
thoven was  often  present,  and  was  so  charmed 
with  the  peaceful  umily  life  he  witnessed,  as  to 
propose  living  there  entirely;  the  project  how- 
ever fell  through  owing  to  the  illness  of  the 
parents.  One  of  Czemv's  most  brilliant  pupils 
was  Kinette  von  Belleville,  then  8  years  old^  who 
in  1 816  lived  in  the  house,  and  afterwards  spread 
the  fJEune  of  her  master  through  the  many  countries 
in  which  she  performed.  Sie  married  Oury  the 
violinist,  and  settled  in  London.  She  was  fol- 
lowed by  Franz  Liszt,  then  10  years  old,  whose 
^ther  piaced  him  in  Czemv's  hands.  The  boy's 
extraordinaxy  talent  astonished  his  master,  who 
says  of  him  m  his  autobiography  <it  was  evident 
at  onoe  that  Nature  had  intended  him  for  a 
pianist.*  Theodor  D5hler  and  a  host  of  other 
distinguished  pupils  belong  to  a  later  period. 
About  1850  Czemy's  strength  visibly  declined ; 
his  health  gave  way  under  his  never-ceasing 
activity,  and  he  was  compelled  to  lay  aside  hu 
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inde&tig&ble  pen*  His  active  life  doeed  on  July 
15,  1857,  shortly  after  he  had,  with  the  help  of 
hiB  friend  Dr.  Leopold  von  Sonnleithner,  disposed 
of  his  considerable  fortune  in  a  princely  manner. 
Gsemy  was  never  married,  and  had  neither 
brothers,  dsters,  nor  other  near  relations.  He 
was  modest  and  simple  in  his  manner  of  life, 
courteous  and  friendly  in  his  behaviour,  just  and 
kindly  in  his  judgment  on  matters  of  art,  and 
helpful  to  all  young  artists  who  came  in  his  way. 
His  disposition  was  ao  gentle  that  he  shrank 
from  a  harsh  or  coarse  word  even  spoken  in  jest, 
which  was  partly  the  cause  of  his  living  so  much 
in  retirement.  His  industry  was  truly  astound- 
ing. Besides  his  numerous  printed  works,  which 
embrace  compositions  of  every  species  for  piano- 
forte he  left  am  enormous  mass  of  MS.,  now  in 
the  archives  of  the  '  Gesellschaft  der  Musik* 
freunde*  at  Vienna.  These  compositions  com- 
prise 34  masses,  4  requiems,  300  graduales 
and  offertoires,  symphonies,  overtures,  concertos, 
string-trios  and  quartets,  choruses,  songs  for  one 
or  more  voices,  and  even  pieces  for  the  stage. 
His  book  '  Umriss  der  ganzen  Musikgeschichte ' 
was  published  (1851)  by  Schott  of  Mayence,  and 
in  Italian  by  Ricordi  of  Milan.  His  arrange- 
ments of  operas,  oratorios,  symphonies,  and  over- 
tures for  a  and  4  hands,  and  for  8  hands  on  2 
pianofortes  are  innumerable.  Ab  a  special  com- 
mission he  arranged  the  overtures  to '  Semiramide ' 
and  '  Guillaume  Tell '  for  8  pianofortes  four  hands 
each.  An  arrangement  for  pianoforte  of  Beetho- 
Ten*s  'Leonora^*  which  he  made  in  1805,  was  of 
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great  service  in  training  Caemy  for  this  kind  of 
work.  He  says  in  his  Autobiography,  *  It  ii  to 
Beethoven^s  remarks  on  this  work  that  I  owe  the 
facility  in  airanging  which  has  been  so  usefol  to 
me  in  later  Me.*  His  printed  compositiflBi 
amount  to  nearly  1000 :  of  which  many  ooout 
of  50  numbers  or  even  more.  A  catalogue  ooa> 
taining  op«  1-798,  with  the  arrangements  and  the 
MS.  works,  is  given  in  his  '  School  of  practicil 
composition*  (op.  600,  3  vols.  Cocka  and  Ga). 
Czemy*s  pianof(»rte  compositions  may  be  diridfid 
into  three  classes,  scholastic,  solid,  and  brillisni 
Hie  best  of  all,  especially  if  we  include  the  earlier 
works,  are  undoubtedly  the  scholastic,  op.  1991 
300»  335»  35 5»  39?.  400,  "nd  500,  published  nnd«r 
the  title  'Complete  Theoretical  and  Practial 
Pianoforte  School'  (3  vols.  Cocks).  However 
worthy  of  admiration  Czemy*8  industry  msj 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  weakened  bii 
creative  powers  by  over-production,  and  the  eflect 
has  been  that  iixe  host  of  leaKr  works  hsfe 
involved  the  really  good  ones  in  nndeserred 
forgetfulness.  [C.F.F.] 

CZERWENKA,  Joseph,  bom  at  Benadek  ii 
Bohemia  1759*  died  at  Vienna  1835.  one  of  the 
finest  oboists  of  his  time.  In  1789  entered  the 
private  band  of  Count  Schalgoteche  at  JoliaiiBii> 
berg  in  Silesia.  In  the  following  year  played  is 
Prince  Esterhazy*s  band,  under  Haydn,  n^toe 
his  uncle  played  the  bassoon.  In  1794  he  settled 
in  Vienna  as  solo  oboist  in  the  Imperial  bau^ 
and  the  Court  Theatre,  and  professor  at  the 
Conservatorium.    He  retired  in  18  ao.  [M.C.C.] 
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He  has  before  marked  it  'ezpressivo' — but  now  it  is  as  if  he  said  'you  may  see  no  special  mdodf 
in  this  group,  but  /  do,  and  will  have  it  played  accordingly.* 
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CANTABILE,  i.e.  singable,  a  direction  placed  against  an  instrumental  phrase  when  it  is  to  be 
'sung'  with  feeling.  Beethoven  does  not  often  use  it,  and  when  he  does  it  is  always  with  special 
intention,  as  in  the  and  subject  of  the  Larghetto  of  the  Bb  Symphony,  and  in  the  aemiquaver  figvn 
in  the  working  out  of  the  first  movement  of  the  9th  Symphony : — 
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The  second  note  of  the  natural  scale.  In 
solfaing  it  is  called  Be.  The  scale  of  D 
major  contains  F{  and  C|,  and  its  relative 
minor  is  B ;  that  of  D  minor  contains  Bb,  and  its 
relative  major  is  F.    The  dominant  of  D  is  A. 

Among  the  most  important  compositions  in  D 
major  are  the  Missa  Solennis  and  and  Symphony 
of  Beethoven;   Handel's  Dettingen  Te  Deum; 


Mozart's  Parisian  Symphony.  In  D  minor 
are  a  noble  Toccata  and  Fugue  by  Bach  ; 
Choral  Symphony,  Schumann's  Do.  No.  4,  Pisa** 
forte  Concertos  by  Mendelssohn  and  Brahxai^  ele. 
DA  CAPO,  or  D.C.— 'from  the  b^innqg'- 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  second  part  of  an  an; 
or  chorus  {*  0  the  pleasure'),  or  Bcherso  and  tri^ 
or  other  movement  in  two  portionn^  to  sbov  thift 
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the  fint  portion  is  to  be  played  over  again  as 
a  ooodudon.  In  airs  the  diiiection  is  often  Dal 
Segno — '£rom  the  sign' — the  sign  being  a  ;$  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  portion.  In  scherzos 
tod  minaets,  with  trios,  the  direction  at  the  end 
of  the  trio  is  usnally  'Scherzo^  or  Minuetto,  D.O. 
sensa  repetizione.'  The  first  known  oocurrenoe 
of  Da  Capo  is  in  Tenaglia's  opera  of  'Clearoo ' 
(1661). 

DACHSTEIN,  Wolfoang,  Boman  Catholic 
priest  at  Strassburg,  adopted  the  Reformed  prin- 
ciplei  in  1534,  married,  and  became  vicar  and 
orgamst  of  St.  Thomas's  Church  there.  He  is 
knovn  chiefly  as  a  oomposer  of  chorales,  eepeci- 
ally  'An  WasserfltLssen  Babylon.'  [M.C.C.] 

DACTYL,  a  metrical  'foot'  (-^O.  exactly 
szpreeMd  by  the  original  word  d6jcTv\ot,  a  finger 
—one  long  joint  and  two  short  ones.  A  fine 
example  of  dactyls  in  instrumental  music  is  in 
the  ^w  movement  of  Beethoven's  7th  Sym- 
phony, alternately  with  spondees,  or  alone  :— 
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DALAYBAC,  K100LA8,  a  celebrated  French 
ttmpoier,  was  bom  at  Muret  (Languedoo)  in 
1753*  His  &ther  occupied  a  high  dvU  appoint- 
ttat  in  his  province,  and  in  spite  of  his  son's 
euijr  paasicn  for  music  destined  nim  for  the  bar. 
Hii  Btodies  of  the  violin  were  put  a  stop  to,  and 
it  is  nid  that  the  young  enthusiast^  in  order  to 
play  without  interruption,  used  every  night  to 
asoend  the  roof  of  the  house.  This  however  in- 
terfered with  the  nocturnal  exercises  of  a  ndgh- 
hooring  nnnnery.  But  the  complaints  of  the 
pUKiB  damsels  addressed  to  his  £aUier  ultimately 
M  to  the  fulfilment  of  young  Dalayrac's  dearest 
^uh.  His  aversion  to  the  law  was  considered 
ooDcbisive,  and  he  was  sent  in  1774  to  Paris, 
where  a  commission  in  the  guards  of  the  Count 
of  Artois  had  been  obtained  for  him.  But  the 
lore  of  his  art  was  proof  against  the  attraction 
ef  a  military  career.  Immediately  on  his  arrival 
m  the  capital  he  took  lessons  in  harmony  fixnn 
lAogU,  and  soon  made  his  d^but  as  a  dramatic 
^ompoeer  with  a  comic  opera  caUed  'Le  petit 
SoQper,'  first  performed  at  the  French  court  in 
^'fii.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  produced 
hi  the  following  year  an  opera,  'L'Eclipse  totale,' 
*t  the  Op^  Comique.  lliis  also  was  successful, 
ttid  secured  Dalayrac's  position  amongst  the  best 
ttd  most  fertile  composers  of  his  time.  He  con- 
tinned  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  producing 
<1>cns  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  a  year.  Not 
v*^  the  Reign  of  Terror  interrupted  or  in  any 
way  infliimoed  the  inexhaustible  productiveness 
^  his  pen.  Two  of  his  most  charming  operas, 
'I^'aotnoe  chez  elle'  and  *Ambroise,  ou  Voilh 
«a  joum^'  bear  the  terrible  date  of  1793.  In 
1790  he  lost  much  of  his  property,  but  in  spite 
sf  this  misfortone  he  refused  to  avail  himself  of 
■b  &ther*s  will,  which  excluded  his  younger 
ivvther  from  a  share  in  the  fiamily  property. 
At  the  banning  of  the  century  he  was 
Hade  a  dievalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  by 


Kapoleon,  and  he  died  in  1809  at  Paras.  Of  the 
numerous  works  of  Dalayrac  none  have  survived. 
The  titles  of  the  more  important  ones  may  be 
cited :— ' Le  Corsaire'  (i 783), ' L'Amant  Statue' 
(1785),  'Nina'  (1786),  'Az^mia'  (one  of  his  beet 
works,  first  performed  on  May  3,  1787),  *Baoul 
de  Cr^ui'  (1789),  'Fanchette'  (same  year)^ 
'Ad^le  et  Dorsan'  (1794),  'Adolphe  et  Clara' 
(1799),  'Maison  k  vendre'  (1800),  'Une  Heure 
de  Marriage'  (1804),*  Le  Po^te  et  le  Musicien' 
(first  performed  in  1811,  two  years  after  thet 
composer's  death),  and  many  others. 

Amongst  the  earlier  composers  of  the  modem 
French  school  of  dramatic  music  Dalayrac  takes 
a  high  position.  To  us  his  means  of  expression 
appear  primitive,  but  considering  the  date  of  his 
earlier  works,  his  skill  in  orchestral  treatment, 
andhis  keen  perception  of  dramatic  eflecte  and  pro- 
prieties, are  by  no  means  of  a  despicable  order. 
The  op^ra  comique,  consisting  of  simple  airs  and 
short  ensembles,  was  his  favourite  mode  of  pro- 
duction. Such  a  work  as  the  one-act  operetta 
*  Maison  k  vendre*  is  not  deprived  of  a  certain 
archaic  charm  even  at  the  present  day.  Lise's 
song  'Fiez  vous,'  with  which  it  opens,  a  piece 
of  music  much  affected  by  our  great-grand- 
mothers, is  a  charming  specimen  of  the  French 
romance,  and  the  finale  of  the  same  work  is  re- 
markable for  the  skilful  and  fluent  treatment  of 
the  vocal  parts.  The  same  feature  is  noticeable 
in  his  more  elaborate  compositions,  as  for  instance 
in  the  finale  of  '  Az^mia,'  which  winds  up  with 
a  charming  bit  of  choral  writing.  It  may  briefly 
be  said  tlutt  Dalayrac's  style  contains,  lUthough 
in  a  somewhat  embryonic  stage,  all  the  qualities 
which  have  made  the  French  school  justly  popular 
in  Europe.  He  is  a  unit  amongst  a  galaxy  of 
brilliant  stars.  His  claim  to  remembnnce  lies 
perhaps  less  in  his  individual  merits  than  in  the 
tact  that  without  him  and  other  composers  of  his 
type  and  epoch  there  would  have  been  no  Gr^try, 
no  Auber,  and  no  Boieldieu.  [F.H.] 

DALLAM  (spelt  also  Dalham,  Dallum,  and 
Dallans),  the  name  of  a  family  of  English 
organ-builders  in  the  17th  century.  The  eldest 
was  employed  in  1605-6  to  build  an  organ  for 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  for  which  purpose  he 
closed  his  workshop  in  London  and  removed  his 
whole  establishment  to  Cambridge.  He  and  his 
men  were  lodged  in  the  town,  but  boarded  in  the 
College  Hall.  Dr.  Bimbanlt  ('History  of  the 
Organ')  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  every 
item  paid  for  building  this  organ.  It  was  de* 
stroyed  in  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament,  but 
the  case,  with  some  alterations,  remains  to  this 
day.  This  Dallam's  Chri^ian  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  college  books,  but  he  is  most  pro- 
bably identical  ^ith  Thomas  Dallam,  who  built 
an  organ  for  Worcester  Cathedral  in  1613.  The 
three  following  were  probably  his  sons : — 

BoBBBT,  bom  1 60a,  died  1665,  and  buried  in 
the  cloisters  of  New  College,  Oxford,  for  which 
college  he  built  the  organ  ;  but  his  principal  work 
was  that  of  York  Minster,  since  destroyed  by 
fire.  He  also  built  similar  organs  for  the  cathe- 
drals of  St.  Paul  and  Durham. 
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Ralph  built  the  organ  for  St.  Qearge*u  Ghape!, 
Windaar,  at  the  Restoration,  as  well  as  those  at 
Ragby,  Hackney,  and  Lynn  R^gis.  The  Windsor 
organ  is  still  preserved  at  St.  Pet«rVin-ihe-£ast» 
St.  Alban^s.  He  died  while  making  the  oigaa  at 
Greenwich  Choroh,  begun  by  him  in  Feb.  167a. 
James  White,  his  partoar,  finished  it  1673. 

Gborob  lived  in  Purple  Lane  in  167a,  and  in 
1686  added  a  'chaire  organ'  to  Harris's  instru- 
ment in  9ereford  CathediraL  [Y.deP.] 

DAL  SEONO,  'from  the  sign,'  or  al  Segno^ 
'to  the  sign' ;  the  'sign*  being  a  {§>  probably  a 
capital  S.  'Da  capo  al  Segno  (S^*  u  the  Aill 
direction,  as  at  the  end  of  the  second  part  of 
'Consider,  fond  shepherd'  in  'Ada,'  the ;S^ being 
in  bar  a  of  the  first  part. 

DAMASCENE,  Alsxandeb,  a  foreigner,  of 
probably  Italian  extraction,  but  French  birth, 
who,  on  June  16,  168 a,  obtained  letters  <^ 
denization  in  England,  was  an  alto  singer.  On 
August  30,  91,  Damascene  was  sworn  in  as  a 
gentleman  extraordinary  of  the  Clumel  Royal, 
and  on  the  death  of  Henry  PurceU  m  95  was 
advanced  to  a  full  place.  He  died  July  14, 
1 7 19.  Damascene  was  a  prolific  song  writer, 
and  many  of  his  compositions  may  be  found  in 
the  following  collections,  viz.  'Choice  Ayres 
and  Songs,'  1676-84;  *  The  Theatre  of  Musick,' 
1685-87  ;  '  Vinculum  Sooietatisi,'  1687-91 ; 
'The  Banauet  of  Musick,'  1 688-9 a ;  'Comes 
Amoris,'  1687-94;  'The  Gentleman's  Journal,* 
1693-94.  [W.H.H.] 

DAME  BLANCHE,  LA.  Op^ra  comique  in 
3  acts,  founded  on  Scott's  'Monastery' ;  libretto 
by  Scribe,  music  by  Boieldieu  ;  produced  at  the 
Opdra  Comique  Dec.  10,  1835;  played  at  the 
same  theatre  for  the  loooth  time  on  Dec.  16, 
6a.  Produced  in  English  as  < The  White  Maid' 
at  Covent  Garden  Jan.  a,  1837. 

DAMON,  William,  one  of  the  musicians  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  harmonised  for  the  use  of  a 
friend  the  psalm  tunes  then  in  common  use,  to 
the  number  of  about  forty.  His  friend,  in  1579, 
published  them  under  the  following  title : — 'f  The 
Psalmes  of  David  in  English  Meter  with 
Notes  of  foure  partes  set  unto  them  by  Guilielmo 
Damon,  for  John  Bull  fwho  is  called  in  the 
prefiaoe, '  Citezen  and  (Goldsmith  of  London '],  to 
the  use  of  the  godly  Christians  for  recreatyng 
themselves  in  stode  of  fond  and  unseemly  Bal- 
lades. At  London,  Printed  by  John  Daye. 
Cum  nrivilegio.*  This  work  seems  to  have  bem 
but  ill  received,  and  Damon  set  himself  to  work 
to  reharmonise  the  tunes.  The  new  work  was 
published  in  1591  with  the  title  of  'TThe  former 
Booke  of  the  Musicke  of  M.  WiUiam  Damon, 
late  one  of  her  Majesties  Musitions,  ftftwfadning 
all  the  tunes  of  David's  Psalms,  as  thev  are 
ordinarily  soung  in  the  Chuioh :  most  excellently 
by  him  composed  into  4  partes.  In  which  sett 
the  Tenor  singeth  the  Church  tune.  Published 
for  the  recreation  of  such  as  delight  in  Musicke  by 
W.  Swayne,  Gent.  Printed  by  T.  Este,  the  assign^ 
of  W.  Byrd,  1591.'  The  work  is  in  two  pa^ 
the  second  being  entitled  '  H  The  second  Booka 
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of  the  Modcke  of  M.  William  Damon,  oooftaia- 
ing  all  the  Tunes  of  David's  Psalms,  diffenag 
fit>m  the  fonner  in  respect  that  the  lugbart 
part  singeth  the  Church  tune.*  [W.H.E] 

DAMOREAU,  Laurb  CDrTHiB  MonALiit, 
bom  at  Paris  Feb.  6,  1801,  wss  admitted  into 
a  vocal  class  at  the  Conservatoire  Nov.  38,  x8o8. 
She  made  quick  progrcoi,  and  soon  h^gaii  to 
study  the  piano.  In  1814  she  left  the  niDO> 
dass  to  enter  that  of  Yocalisation.  She  Vg» 
her  career  by  giving  some  concerts  which  wen 
not  successful.  Engaged  at  the  Thtttre  Italia 
in  second  parts  at  the  age  of  18,  Mile.  (M 
as  she  now  called  heraelC  made  her  first  appear* 
ance  as  Cherubino  in  '  Le  Nosze.'  She  plaved 
the  part  with  great  charm  and  grace,  but  W 
time  was  not  yet  oome.  It  was  not  till  1821 
that  she  attempted  prindpal  parts.  In  t  a  the 
was  engaged  by  Ebers  for  the  London  open,  at 
a  salary  of  £500.  She  was  young  snd  pnttf, 
her  manners  pleasing  and  elegant,  imd  her  acting 
correct  and  unaffected,  if  not  forcible ;  bat  ha 
voice  was  not  strong  enough  for  the  sias  of  the 
theatre,  and  she  created  Uttle  sensation.  Sbe 
retiumed  to  Paris,  where  she  soon  began  to  taki 
a  higher  place ;  her  aalary  was  raiaed,  and  the 
arrival  of  Bossini  was  a  fortunate  event  for  liei- 
She  made  her  d^ut  at  the  Grand  Op^  Feh 
a4,  i8a6,  in  'Femand  Cortex,'  and  her  raooeai 
was  complete.  Bossini  wrote  for  her  the  pna* 
cipal  female  parts  in  the  'Siege  de  Coriatk' 
and  'Molse,'  which  contributed  to  her  reputatka. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  some  miaandeh 
standing  with  the  management^  dnti  quitted  thi 
theatre  abruptly  in  a  7,  and  went  to  Bnmh 
where  she  excited  liie  greatest  enthnBiA 
Concessions  having  been  made  she  rotuned  ti 
Paris ;  but,  before  leaving  Brussels,  waa  manid 
te  Damoreau,  an  unsuccessful  actor.  Thii  unks 
was  not  happy.  Betuined  to  Paris  she  naad 
her  career,  smging  in  'La  Muette  de  Ftttiei' 
'Le  Comte  Qxy,'  'Bobert  le  DiabW  and  'U 
Setmenty'  in  each  more  excellent  than  beipia 
In  39  i^e  took  part,  -wiUb.  Sontag  and  MaHbn^ 
in  the  '  Matrimonio  Segreto.*  Never  waa  Aa 
a  more  brilliant  combination;  nor  did  GtA 
suffer  by  comparison.  F^tis  boldly  decbiei  tW 
she  now  became  one  of  the  best  siiigen  tke 
world  has  known.  In  3a  she  came  over  wift  1 
French  company,  and  sang  at  Covent  Gaidsi  ii 
Meyerbeer's  'Bobert  le  Diable.'  Her 
ment  was  not  renewed  in  1835,  and  she 
gladly  welcomed  at  the  Opdra  Oonuque^ 
Auber  wrote  for  her  suoh  works  as  the '  T 
noir,'  'L'Ambassadrioe^'  and  '2 
retired  foam  the  stage  in  1843,  aanff  agaii 
London  in  that  year,  then  at  the  Bagu^ 
Ghent  in  1845,  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  BmaMk 
1846,  and  made  a  tour  in  the  United  States 
the  violinist  Artot.  In  1834  she  had  been 
pointed  professor  of  singing  at  the 
m  Paris;  ihis  place  she  resigned  in  i856» 
retired  to  Chantilly,  and  died  in  1863. 

Mme.  Cinti  published  an  'Album  de  romasn^ 
and  a  few  separate  pieces.     She  wrote  she 
'M^thode  de  chanty'  dedioatad  to  her 
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Her  mi  died  at  an  early  age  after  distinguuhing 
liimielf  by  Mine  Tocal  compoBitions ;  and  her 
dftoghter,  a  ringer,  married  M.  Wecicerlin.  [J.  M.] 

DAMPER  (Fr.  VEtougoir\  Ital.  Saitardh, 
Spegnitoio,  at  Smono ;  Grer.  Ddmpfer),  that  part 
of  the  action  of  a  pianoforte  oontrived  to  stop 
the  Tibration  of  the  itringB  belonging  to  a  note 
when  the  finger  is  raised  from  the  key.  It  oom- 
niMS  several  fiklds  or  thicknenee  of  doth  or  soft 
kt,  elevated  upon  a  wire  upright^  which  rest 
upon  or  press  upwards  against  the  strings  when 
the  key  is  not  touched,  but  quit  the  strings  when 
the  key  is  pressed  down.  The  pedal  movement 
fioonected  with  the  dampers  removes  them  ool- 
botiTely  from  the  strings,  and  so  long  as  the 
pedal  is  pressed  down  the  instrument  has  virtually 
DO  dampen,  the  strings  continuing  to  sound  untU 
tiieir  vibrations  cease.  There  are  no  dampers  to 
the  treble  notes,  ae  the  duration  of  vibration  in 
this  part  of  the  scale  is  too  short  to  need  arresting. 
[See  PuKOTOBTE.]  [A.  J.  H.] 

DANBY,  John,  bom  1757,  one  of  the  most 
diitiDgaiahed  glee  composers  Between  1 781  and 
)4  he  obtained  ten  pnzes  frx>m  the  Catch  Club 
^  ^ht  glees  and  two  canons.  He  published 
three  books  of  his  compositions,  and  a  fourth 
*u  isBoed  after  hia  decease.  In  1787  he  pub- 
lidied  an  elementary  work  entitled  'La  Guida 
ifla  Mosica  Vocale.'  He  held  the  appointment 
«f  oigBiust  at  the  chapel  of  the  Spani^  embassy, 
MerKanchester  Square,  for  the  service  of  which 
be  oompoeed  some  masses  and  motets.  He  died 
Mty  16,  1798,  during  the  performance  of  a  oon- 
Mft  which  his  friends  had  got  up  for  his  benefit, 
be  having  long  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs  by 
^^vbg  been  placed  in  a  damp  bed  at  an  inn. 
Be  was  buried  in  Old  St.  Pancras  churchyard, 
*here  an  altar  tomb  was  raised  to  his  memory. 
As  fine  glee,  'Awake,  .^Solian  lyre  1 '  will  not  soon 
W  forgotten.  [W.H.H.] 

Dance  music.  Mudo  designed  as  an 
^•Mmpaniment  to  dancing,  national,  social  or 
«a  the  stage — the  ballet ;  also  music  written  in 
4ttioe  ihythms  though  not  for  dancing  purposes, 
iBeh  aa  the  Polonaises  of  Beethoven,  Weber, 
M  Chcmin;  Schulhoff*s  'Valaes  de  Concert,' 
MBt'a  'Galop  Chromatique.* 
I  The mosicoftheindividual dance tuneshas  been 
ttamined  under  the  separate  heads  of  AUemande, 
^|lero,  Courante,  Giffue,  Minuet,  Waltz,  etc. 
She  imfinenoe  of  the  £uice  on  music  in  general, 
pad  the  numner  in  which  it  gradually  communi- 
Med  the  rhythm  and  accent  which  are  its  very 
^■Bpoe  to  the  unrhythmical  and  unaccented 
^ibs  of  church  music,  and  thus  built  up  the 
W^xk  of  modem  composition,  will  be  examined 
Mer  the  head  of  Rhythm.  The  more  direct 
^  material  connexion  between  the  Suits — 
^ave  string  of  dances  in  one  key — and  the 
feoden  SovATA  and  Stmphont,  which  grew  out 
•f  the  Suite,  will  be  most  conveniently  discussed 
taider  the  last-named  headings. 

'  DANCE,  WnxiAK.  An  English  musician 
those  name  deserves  preservation  as  one  of  the 
htnkn  of  the  Philhannonio  Society.    He  was 
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bom  in  1755,  was  in  the  orcheetra  of  the  Opera 
from  1775  to  93,  and  led  the  band  at  the  Handel 
Conunemoration  of  1 790  in  the  absence  of  Cramer. 
He  died  full  of  years  and  credit  in  1840.  The 
circular  proporing  the  meeting  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Philharmonic,  was  issued  by 
*  Messrs.  Cramer,  Corn,  and  Danoe,'  from  Mr. 
Dance's  house,  17  Manchester  Street,  on  Sunday, 
Jan.  17,  1813.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
Directors,  and  Treasurer.  His  son  Henzy  waa 
secretary  to  the  society  for  the  first  year,  1813. 

DANDO,  Joseph  Hatdon  Boubns,  was  bom 
in  Somers  Town  in  1806.  At  an  early  age  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  violin  under  hia 
undo.  Signer  Brandi.  In  1819  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Mori,  with  whom  he  continued  about 
seven  years.  In  183 1  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Philharmonic  orchestra.  For  many  years 
he  filled  the  post  of  leader  of  the  bands  of  the 
Classical  Harmonists  and  Choral  Harmonists 
Societies  (both  now  extinct),  whose  concerts 
were  given  in  the  City.  Dando  was  the  first 
to  introduce  public  perrormances  of  instrumental 
quartets.  It  is  true  that  in  the  earlier  days  of 
uie  Philhannonio  Society  a  quartet  occasionally 
formed  part  of  the  programme,  but  no  conoerta 
consisting  exclusivdy  of  quartets  had  before 
been  given.  The  occasion  on  which  the  experi- 
ment was  first  tried  was  a  benefit  concert  got  up 
by  Dando  at  the  Horn  Tavern,  Doctors*  Com* 
mons,  on  23rd  Sept.  1835.  The  programme  vraa 
entirely  composed  of  quartets,  trios,  etc.  The 
experiment  proved  so  successful  that  two  mora 
similar  concerts  were  given  in  October,  each 

? roving  more  attractive  than  its  precursor. 
>ando  then  formed  a  party  consisting  of  Henry 
Blagrove,  Henry  Gattie,  Charles  Lucas,  and 
Kimiiftlf,  to  give  regular  series  of  Quartet  Con- 
certs,  and  they  commenced  their  enterprise 
on  March  17,  1836,  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms.  They  continued  their  performances 
annually  until  4  a,  when  Blagrove  seceded  from 
ihe  party,  upon  which  Dando  assumed  the  first 
violin,  tne  viola  being  placed  in  the  hands  of 
John  Loder.  Thus  constituted  they  removed  to 
Crosby  Hall,  where  they  continued  until  the 
deaths  of  Gattie  and  Loder  in  53  broke  up 
tiie  party.  Dando  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  all  the  best  orohestras  until  75,  when  the 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  becoming  crippled  he  was 
compelled  to  desist  from  performing.  During 
his  long  career  he  has  ever  shown  himself  an  ex* 
cellent  violinist  and  amiable  man.       [W.H.H.] 

DANIEL,  Hermann  Adalbert,  a  Grerman 
theologian,  bom  181  a  at  Cothen  near  Dessau, 
professor  in  the  University  of  Halle.  His 
'Thesaurus  Hymnologicus *  (5  vols.  Ldschke, 
Leipsic)  is  a  valuable  work  on  the  history  <^ 
early  church  music  and  collection  of  hymns. 

[M.C.C.] 

DANEERTS,  Ghiselain,  a  native  of  Tbolen 
in  Zeeland,  and  a  singer  in  the  Papal  Chapel  in 
the  middle  of  the  16U1  century.  An  eight-part 
motet  of  his  composition,  '  TiiBtamini  in  Dommo,* 
is   included  in  Uhlazd^s  'Coneentus  octo  .  •  • 
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yoctan*  (Angsbuzg  I545)»  and  a  six-part  tnotet 
'Tua  est  potentia'  in  the  'SelectissinuB  cantiones 
ultra  centum'  (Augsburg  1540).  Also  two  books 
of  madrigals  for  4, 5,  and  6  voices  were  published 
by  Gardano  (Yenioe  1559). 

Notwithstanding  the  new  school  of  composers, 
already  well  established  in  Rome,  with  Coetanzo 
Festa,  Arcadelt,  etc.  at  its  head,  there  were  still 
many  cons^ratiTe  musicians  in  that  city,  and 
Dankerts  was  one  of  them,  who  adhered  strictly 
to  the  old  Netherland  school,  and  remained  un- 
influenced by  the  new  art  that  had  grown  up 
around  them.  He  gained  great  celebrity  as  judge 
in  the  dispute  between  two  eodesiaBtical  musicians, 
Vioentino  and  Lusitano,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
scales  on  which  the  music  of  their  time  was 
constructed.  Dankerts  was  obliged  to  defend  his 
verdict  against  Vicentino,  in  a  learned  and  ex- 
haustive treatise  on  the  matter  in  dispute,  the 
original  MS.  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Yalli- 
oelian  library  at  Borne.  A  full  account  of  this 
controversy  is  given  by  Hawkins.       [J.  B.  S.  B.] 

BANNELEY,  John  Feltham,  bom  at  Oak- 
ingham  in  1786,  was  the  second  son  of  a  lay- 
derk  of  St.  Geoige's  Chapel,  Windsor.  At 
fifteen  years  of  age  he  studied  thorough  bass 
under  Samud  Webbe,  and  the  pianoforte  first 
under  Charles  Knyvett  and  afterwards  under 
Charles  Neate.  He  resided  with  his  mother  at 
Odiham  until  he  reached  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
when  he  established  himself  a^  Ipswich  as  a 
teacher  of  music,  and  in  a  few  years  became 
organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Tower 
in  that  town.  In  1816  he  visited  Paris,  and 
studied  under  Antoine  Beicha.  Danneley  pub- 
lished in  1825  '  An  Encyclopedia,  or.  Dictionary 
of  Music,*  and  in  1836  'A  Musical  Grammar.* 
He  died  in  London  in  1836,  [W.H.H.] 

DANNBEUTHEB,  Edward,  bom  Nov.  4, 
1844,  at  Strassburg.  When  five  years  old  was 
taken  to  Cincinnati,  U.  S,,  where  he  learned 
music  from  F.  L.  Bitter.  In  59  entered  the 
Conservatorium  at  Leipzig,  and  remained  there 
till  63,  under  Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  and  Bich- 
ter.  His  career  was  very  brilliant,  and  he  held 
all  the  scholarships  of  the  Conservatorium.  From 
Leipzig  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  has 
since  resided  (excepting  two  professional  visits 
to  the  United  States),  and  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent musicians  of  the  metropolis,  well  known 
as  a  pianoforte-player  and  teacher,  litterateur  and 
lecturer,  and  a  strong  supporter  of  progress  in 
music.  He  is  especially  known  as  the  firiend  and 
champion  of  Wagner.  He  founded  the  Wagner 
Society  in  1872,  and  conducted  its  two  series  of 
concerts  in  73  and  74.  He  was  also  a  wami 
promoter  of  the  'Wagner  Festival*  in  1877, 
translated  his  'Music  of  the  Future*  (Schott 
1873),  and  received  Wagner  in  his  house  during 
his  stay  in  London.  He  was  the  first  to  play  the 
concertos  of  Liszt  and  Tschaikowsky  (CiTstal 
Palace,  Jan.  27,  72;  Nov.  21,  74;  March  11,  76). 

But  while  Mr.  Dannreuther  is  an  earnest 
apostle  of  the  new  school,  he  is  no  less  zealous 
for  the  old,  as  the  range  of  the  programmes  of  his 
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well-known  chamber  concerts,  bis  own  aUe  ia> 
terpretations  of  Bach  and  Beethoven,  his  lectora 
on  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Chopin,  hia  aitide 
on  Beethoven  in  Macmillan^s  Magazine  (July, 
76),  and  oiher  acts  and  words  abundantlj  profe. 
He  has  not  yet  published  any  music. 

DANZI,  FsANGBSCA.   See  Lebbuv,  MjJUiXi. 

DANZI,  Franz,  composer  and  ridanoeOiit, 
bom  at  Mannheim  1 763,  studied  chiefly  umdabii 
father,  first  violoncellist  to  the  Elector  Pala^ae, 
and  in  composition  under  the  AbM  Vogler. 
At  15  he  was  admitted  into  the  Elector's  bsod. 
In  1778  the  band  was  transferred  to  Munich, 
and  there  Danzi  produced  his  first  opera  'Aza- 
kiah'  in  1780,  which  was  followed  by  'Ds 
Kuss,*  'Iphigenia,'  and  others.  In  1790  bs 
married  Marguerite  Marchand,  a  distiogoidMd 
singer,  and  in  the  following  year  started  with 
her  on  a  professional  torn:  which  lasted  six  jobl 
At  Prague  and  Leipsio  he  conducted  the  pv- 
fonnances  by  Guaxtlassoni*s  Italian  cam{«Dj, 
and  his  wife  was  especially  successful  in  tbe 
parts  of  Susanna  in  '  Le  Noize  di  Figaro,'  and 
Caroline,  and  Nina,  in  *  n  Matrimonio  Segrettt.' 
They  were  also  favourably  received  in  Italji 
especially  at  Venice  and  Florence.  In  1797 
they  returned  to  Munich,  where  Mdme.  Iw 
died  in  1799.  Her  husband  soon  after  laagned 
his  poet  of  vice -chapel -master  to  the  £lect(ff< 
In  1807  he  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  tin 
King  of  WQrtemb»rg,  but  was  soon  camneDfld 
to  leave  Stuttgart  on  account  of  the  politicil 
changes  in  that  part  of  Germany.  He  Uta 
became  chapel -master  at  Carlsruhe,  where  hs 
remained  tiU  his  death  in  1826.  He  com{)Oied 
1 1  operas,  besides  a  mass  of  orchestral,  cfaaDbo; 
and  church  music.  For  list  see  F^tis.  ^omd 
it  has  survived.  He  was  a  sound  musiciBn,  M 
strained  too  much  after  orchestral  effects.  Bi 
was  an  excellent  teacher  of  sin/^ing,  and  his  *SBt 
ing  Exercises'  were  used  for  long  aftor  his  dflia 
and  form  his  most  permanent  work.      [M.C.C] 

DABGOMYSKI,  Albxandeb  SEBOovno^ 
Bussian  noble  and  composer,  bom  1813  bbV 
Toula>  Smolensk.  He  early  manifested  a  ttfl» 
for  music,  and  at  seven  composed  little  sossw 
etc.  for  the  pianoforte.  He  afterwards  leant  ^ 
violin,  and  studied  harmony  and  ooantapoJBt 
under  Schoberlechner.  In  1 830  he  appeared  vitk 
great  success  in  Petersburg  as  a  pianist,  ibA 
in  31  received  an  appointment  in  the  Empenr* 
household,  but  in  35  gave  it  up,  and  devuta' 
himself  for  eight  years  to  severe  study.  ^ 
intimate  friendship  with  Glinka  and  with  tk 
dramatic  poet  Kukolnik  were  of  great  sernoets 
him.  In  1845  he  visited  Germany,  Brussds,  lot 
Paris.  In  1847  he  produced  in  Mosoov,  viA 
brilliant  success,  an  opera  *  Eeoneralda,"  libttts 
fipom  Victor  Hugo*s  'Notre  Dame  de  Paris,*  whiA 
he  had  composed  in  1838,  and  which  was  i** 
peated  in  Petersburg.  Besides  'EsmenM^' 
'Busalka'  (Petersburg  1856),  and  *Kmak, 
which  have  kept  their  place  on  the  stagey  ^ 
published  works  consist  of  60  songs  with  fiso*^ 
loorte  accompaniment ;  variations^  fantasies  c^ 
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for  pianoforte,  and  orcIiestnJ  dance  munc.  He 
died  Jan.  17,  1868,  while  at  work  on  an  opera 
by  Pushkin,  called  'Kaznenyi  goet'  (Don  Juan), 
aod,  besides  the  operas  named,  left  an  unmenae 
nmnber  <^  orcheatod  works.  Hia  melodies  are 
noble  and  poetical,  but  Ms  composition  is  more 
distingaished  for  grace  than  force.  Aa  a  pianist 
he  was  rsmaricable  for  the  &cility  with  whieh  he 
looompanied  at  aight.  [M.  G.  C] 

DASH.  The  sign  of  itaecato,  written  thus  ( t ), 
and  pUced  under  or  over  a  note  to  indicate  tiiat 
the  duration  of  the  sound  is  to  be  as  short  as 
pQvibb,  the  value  of  the  note  being  completed 
vj  an  interval  of  silence ;  for  example — 
VritUn  Performtd 

A  round  dot  (•)  is  also  used  for  a  similar  purpose, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  notes  marked  with 
dots  should  be  less  staccato  than  those  with 
dashes,  being  shortened  about  one  half,  thus— 
ITrtttoi  Perjbrmed 
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Ibis  distinction,  which  is  enforced  bj  all  the 
most  celebrated  teachers  of  modem  times,  such 
IS  dementi,  Czemy,  and  others,  is,  strange  to 
iiy,  often  ignored  by  modem  editors  of  classical 
•ompositions,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  such 
valuable  and  conscientious  editions  of  Beethoven's 
varies  as  those  of  Von  BtUow  ('  Instructive  Aus- 
pbe';Cotta,  Stuttgart),  Pauer  (Augener  &  Co. 
MidoD),  and  others,  only  one  sign  i^ould  have 
been  employed  for  the  two  effects.  That  Bee- 
ttovea  hinuelf  considered  the  distinction  of 
wportanoe  is  proved  by  various  conrections  by 
his  hand  of  the  orchestral  parts  of  the  7th 
qrmphony,  atiU  extant,  and  iJao  by  a  letter 
Written  in  1825  to  Carl  Holz,  in  which  he  ex- 
inaly  insists  that  *PPf  and  •  a  •  is  not  a 
■"^  of  indifference.'  See  Nottebohm's  '  Bee- 
yveniana,'  No.  xxv.  In  which  extracts  are  given 
ran  several  of  Beethoven's  works,  with  the  signs 
■  staocato  as  originally  marked  by  himself.  And 
■•w  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  effort  ought  to 
n  made,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  Beethoven, 
b  ascertain  what  were  the  intentions  of  the 
IJB^POMT  on  a  point  so  essential  to  correct 
l«»ang.  [E.T.] 

,  DAUBLAINE  ET  CALLINET.  Organ 
Mudera  esUbliahed  in  Paris  in  1838  as  Baublame 
►  Ue,  In  39  the  firm  was  joined  by  Louis 
winet^  member  of  an  old  Alsatian  family  of 
Jpa  builders.  But  he  brought  bad  fortune  to 
■e  house,  for  in  43  or  44,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  excited 
W  some  dispute,  Callinet  destroyed  all  the  work 
kfhich  he  and  his  partners  had  just  added  to  the 
[njy  at  St.  Sulpice.  After  this  feat  he  retired 
jj  Gavaill^*a  factory  as  a  mere  journeyman. 
P*JMB  then  took  the  lead  at  Daublaine's  and 
J«whim  the  S.  Eustache  organ  was  built,  to  be 
"•faoyed  by  fire  in  45,    The  same  year  the  firm 


became  Ducroquet  &  Cie;  they  built  a  new 
organ  at  S.  Eustache,  and  exhibited  at  Hyde 
Park  in  51,  obtaining  a  council  medal  and  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  55 
Ducroquet  was  succeeded  by  a  Soci^t^  anonyme, 
and  that  again  by  Merklin,  Schiitze,  et  Cie. 
The  business  is  now  carried  on  by  Merklin  alone, 
whose  principal  factory  is  at  Lyons,  with  a 
branch  in  Paris.  [Y.deP.] 

DAUGHTER  OF  ST.  MARK,  THE.  An 
opera  in  3  acts,  foimded  on  '  La  reine  de  Chypre,' 
words  by  Bunn,  music  by  Balfe;  produced  at 
Drury  Lane  Nov.  27, 1844. 

DAUKEY,  William,  son  of  William  Dann^ 
of  Falmoutfl^  Jamaica,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in 
the  year  1800.  He  commenced  his  education  at 
Dulwich,  and  completed  it  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  On  June  13,  1823,  he  was  called 
to  the  Scottish  bar.  He  found  in  the  Advocates' 
Library  at  Edinburgh  a  MS.  collection  of  music, 
written  between  1614  '^'^  ^^^^  <^^  known  as  the 
Skene  Manuscript.  It  consists  of  11 4  English  and 
Scottish  ballad,  song,  and  dance  tunes,  written  in 
tableture.  This  manuscript  Dauney  deciphered 
and  published  in  1838  in  a  4to  vol.  under  the  title 
of  'Ancient  Scottish  Melodies  firom  a  manu- 
script of  the  reign  of  James  VI.'  He  accompanied 
it  with  a  long  and  ably  written  'Dissertation 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  music  of  Scot- 
land,' and  some  interesting  documents.  The 
work  is  valuable  as  showing  the  (probably) 
earliest  versions  of  such  tunes  as  *The  flowers 
of  the  forest,'  'John  Anderson  my  jo,'  'Adieu, 
Dundee,'  etc.  Shortly  after  1838  Ihkuney  quitted 
Scotland  for  Demerara,  where  he  became  Soli- 
citor General  for  British  Guiana.  He  died  at 
Demerara^  July  28,  1843.  [W.H.H.] 

DAUVEEGNE,  Aktoinb,  violin-player  and 
composer,  bora  at  Clermont-Ferrand  in  1713. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father,  leader  of  the  band 
at  Clermont.  In  1 739  he  went  to  Paris  to  com- 
plete his  studies,  and  very  soon  played  with 
success  at  the  Concert  spirituel  and  entered  the 
band  of  the  King  and  of  the  Opera.  It  is  how- 
ever more  as  a  composer  of  operas  than  as  a 
violin-player  that  Dauvergne  claims  our  attention. 
Up  to  his  time  an  op^ra  comxque  meant  merely 
a  vaudeville,  a  comic  play  interspersed  with 
couplets.  In  his  first  opera,  'Les  Troqueurs,' 
Dauvergne  adopted  the  forms  of  the  Italian 
intermezzi,  retaining  however  spoken  dialogue 
in  place  of  recitative,  and  thereby  introduced 
that  class  of  dramatic  works,  in  which  French 
composers  have  ever  since  been  so  eminently 
successfuL  Dauvergne  wrote  15  operas  in  all. 
F^tis  also  enumerates  15  motets  of  his  com- 
position, trios  for  two  violins  and  bass  (1740), 
sonatas  for  the  violin,  and  two  sets  of  symphonies 
in  four  parts  (1 750). 

In  1755  Dauvergne  bought  the  appointment 
of  composer  to  the  king  and  the  next  pre- 
sentation as  master  of  the  band.  From  1751 
he  conducted  the  Opera,  and  from  1762  the 
Concert  spirituel ;  and  finally,  with  some  inter- 
ruptions, became  manager  of  the  Opera.    He 
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retired  at  the  oatbx«Ak  of  the  BevolatioB,  and 
died  at  Lyons  in  1 797.  L^*^-] 

DAVID,  F^ioiKir,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  French  oompoeen,  was  bom  March  8,  18x0, 
at  Cadenet,  in  the  aouth  of  Fhmoe.  His  &ther 
was  an  acoompiiBhed  mnsical  amateur,  and  it 
Is  said  that  Fdlicien  at  the  mature  age  of  two 
evinced  his  musical  taste  by  shouts  of  applause 
at  his  fikther's  performances  en  the  fiddle.  At 
the  age  of  four  tne  boy  was  able  to  catch  a  tune. 
Two  yean  later  Ckmier,  first  oboe  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  hM>pened  to  hear  the  child  sing,  and 
strongly  advised  his  mother  to  cultivate  F^den^s 
talent.  Soon  afterwards  the  fiunily  removed  to 
Aix,  where  David  attended  the  Mattrise  (school) 
du  Saint  Sauveur,  and  became  a  chorister  at  the 
cathedral.  He  is  said  to  have  oompoeed  hvmns, 
motets,  and  other  works  at  this  early  period,  and 
a  quartet  for  strings,  written  at  the  age  of  13,  is 
still  preserved  at  the  Maltrise.  In  1825  he  went 
to  the  Jesuit  college  at  Aiz  to  complete  his 
studies.  Here  he  continued  his  musicy  and  ao- 
quired  some  skill  on  the  violin.  He  also  de- 
veloped an  astonishing  memory  for  music^  which 
enabled  him  to  retain  many  pieces  by  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Cherubini,  and  Lmeur,  oy  heart. 
When  he  left  the  college,  at  the  age  of  18,  want 
of  means  compelled  him  to  enter  the  office  of 
his  sister^s  husband,  a  lawyer,  but  he  soon 
afterwards  accepted  the  appointment  of  second 
conductor  at  the  Aix  theatre,  which  he  occupied 
till  1829,  when  the  position  of  maitre  de  chapeUe 
at  St.  Sauveur  was  ofiered  to  him.  During  the 
one  year  he  occupied  this  place  he  wrote  several 
compositions  for  the  choir  of  the  church ;  one  of 
these,  a  '  Beatus  Vir/  afterwards  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  Cherubini. 

In  1830  David  went  to  Paris  to  finish  his 
musical  education.  He  had  a  small  allowance 
from  his  uncle,  but  his  wants  were  moderate  and 
his  enthusiasm  great.  Cherubini  received  him 
kindly,  and  under  his  auspices  David  entered  the 
Conservatoire,  and  studied  harmony  under  Millot. 
He  also  took  private  lessons  from  R^ber,  and 
thus  accomplished  his  course  of  harmony  within 
six  months.  He  then  entered  the  dass  of  F^tis 
for  counterpoint  and  fugue.  An  'Ave  verum' 
composed  at  this  time  proves  his  successful  ad- 
vance. On  the  withdrawal  of  his  allowance 
David  had  to  support  himself  by  giving  lessons. 
At  the  same  period  he  narrowly  escaped  the  con- 
scription. 

In  1 831  we  have  to  date  an  important  event  in 
our  composer's  life,  viz.  his  joining  the  St.  Si- 
moniens.  David  lived  for  some  time  in  the  kind 
of  convent  presided  over  by  the  P^re  Enfantin, 
and  to  bis  music  were  sung  the  hymns  which 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  religious  and 
domestic  occupations  of  the  brethren.  When, 
in  1833,  the  brotherhood  was  dissolved,  David 
joined  a  small  group  of  the  dispersed  members, 
who  travelled  south,  and  were  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  their  co-religionists  at  Lyons  and 
Marseilles.  The  music  fell  to  our  composer's 
share,  and  several  of  his  choruses  were  received 
with  great  applause. 


At  Maneillee  David  embariced  for  the  Eait, 
where  he  remained  for  several  yean,  at  CooBtaii- 
tinople,  Smyrna,  Egypt>  and  the  Holy  Lini 
The  impressions  thus  received  were  of  lasting 
influence  on  his  talent.  He  managed  wboercr 
he  went  to  take  with  him  a  piano,  tiie  gift  of  in 
admiring  manufiicturer  at  Lyons.  Soon  afterUi 
return,  in  1835,  he  puUidied  a  coUeetkn  of 
'  M  bodies  orientales '  for  piano.  In  ipite  of  te 
melodious  diarm  and  exquisite  workmaodnp  of 
these  pieces  they  met  with  total  iieglect^  and  tht 
disappointed  composer  left  Paris  for  several  jein^ 
and  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Igny,  nrdj 
visiting  the  capitaL  Two  symphonies^  24  qdn- 
tets  for  strings,  several  nonets  for  wind,  and 
numerous  songs  (one  of  which  latter,  'Lee  Hxroi- 
deUes,'  was  at  one  time  very  popular  in  Eogluid) 
belong  to  this  period.  One  of  his  tjm^ioiaa, 
in  F,  was  in  1838  performed  at  the  Talentini 
concerts,  but  wi&out  success.  In  184X  Jkni 
again  settled  in  Paris,  and  his  name  begu  tv 
become  more  fomiliar  to  the  public^  owing  to  tl* 
rendering  of  some  of  his  songs  by  M.  Walter,  tb 
tenor.  But  his  chief  &me  is  founded  on  a  wori; 
of  very  different  import  and  dimeofloof— Ui 
'Ode-symphonie*  'Le  Desert,'  in  wbich  bo  hm 
embodied  the  impressions  of  his  life  in  the  BaA, 
and  which  was  produced  Dee.  8>,  1844.  Tit 
form  of  this  oompositian  Is  difficult  to  difisfc 
Berlioz  might  have  called  it  a  *melologne.'  It 
consists  of  three  parts  subdivided  into  rnnai 
vocal  and  orchestral  movements,  each  introdneed 
by  some  lines  of  descriptive  redtataon.  '^ 
subject  is  the  mighty  desert  itself,  with  all  i|i 
gloom  and  grandeur.  On  this  badcgieiDid  ii 
depicted  a  caravan  in  various  situatioa^  ^b^ 
a  hynm  of  fonatio  devotion  to  Allah,  betw^r 
with  the  simoom,  and  resting  in  the  evaiif 
by  the  fountain  of  the  oasis.  Whaterer  ok'i 
abstract  opinion  of  programme  music  may  H 
one  cannot  help  recognising  in  the  *Deitft'e 
highly  remarkable  w(^  of  its  kind.  The  vd 
monotony  of  the  sandy  plain,  indicated  hj  ^ 
reiterated  C  in  the  introduction,  the  c^mH 
prayer  to  Allah,  the  'Danse  des  Almeei,'^ 
chant  of  the  Muezzin,  founded  on  a  geaaitf 
Arabic  melody — are  rendered  with  a  nniB0 
of  descriptive  power  rarely  equalled  by  wA 
greater  musicians.  David,  indeed,  is  almost  n* 
only  composer  of  his  country  who  can  bkj  cli0 
to  genuine  local  colour.  Hia  Arabs  are  Aj^ 
not  Frenchmen  in  disguise. 

The  'Desert*  was  written  in  three  mnf^ 
It  was  the  product  of  spontaneous  inipintii^ 
and  to  this  circumstance  its  enonnoos  aoooe*  > 
mainly  ascribable.  None  of  David^s  gahmqv^ 
works  have  approached  it  in  popularity.  '1^ 
Desert'  was  followed,  in  46,  by  'Moieeaa  Sb4 
an  oratorio  written  in  Germany,  where  J» 
had  gone  on  a  oonoert-tonr,  and  ^ere  he 
with  much  enthusiasm  not  unmixed  with 
criticism.  'MoXse,*  originaUy  destined  £)rVi( 
was  performed  in  Paris,  its  success 
with  that  of  its  predecessor  being  a  decided 
dimaz.  The  next  woriL  is  a  second 
symphony, '  Christophe  Cdamb'  (1847), 
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loooeaB  agmin  wu  anythincr  but  brilliant.  '  Eden, 
A  MjBtery/  wu  first  peiTormed  at  the  Op^ra  in 
48,  but  &iled  to  attract  attention  during  that 
gtormj  political  epoch.  His  first  genuine  suooees 
aiioe  1844  David  achieved  with  an^^ra  oomique, 
'1m  Perie  du  Br^sil'  (1851).  "^b  remaining 
dnmatio  woriu  are  '  La  Fin  du  Monde'  (in  four 
seU,  never  performed),  'Herculanum'  (serious 
opera  in  four  acts;  1859  at  the  Op^ra*),  'Lalla 
Ronkh'  (two  sets;  i86a),  and  'Le  Saphir'  (in 
three  acts;  1865  both  at  the  Op^ra  Oamique). 
Another  dramatio  work,  'La  Captive,*  was  in 
rehesruJ,  but  was  withdrawn  by  the  composer 
ftrieasoDs  unknown. 

Dftvid's  power  as  an  operatic  writer  seenui  to 
fie  more  in  happy  delineation  of  character  than 
in  dnmitic  finoe.  Henoe  his  greater  success 
wiih  comedy  than  with  tragedy.  *  Lalla  Boukh* 
pntknlarly  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  felicitous 
eqiesnon,  and  ea^  but  never  trivial  melodious- 
JMK  Here  again  his  power  of  rendering  musically 
tiie  nstiooai  type  and  the  local  surroundings  of 
hif  ebsiacters  becomes  noticeable.  This  power 
alone  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  distinguished 
foeitioa  he  holds.  As  to  his  final  place  in  the 
ViiUny  of  his  art  it  would  be  premature  to  give 
a  definite  opinion.  F^den  David  died  on  Aug. 
90, 1876.  Since  his  death  several  of  his  works — 
'Le  Desert*  and  'LaUa  Koukh'  amongst  the 
number— have  been  revived  with  much  success 
in  Pttia^  and  his  quartets  are  now  (1877)  being 
played. 

An  esiay  on  B»vid*s  life  and  works  up  to 
1854 18  found  in  the  collection  called  Mireoourt's 
'Oontenqnrains.'  For  the  earlier  part  of  his  life 
a  bfodmre  (Bioeraphie  de  F.  David,  Marseilles, 
1845,  out  of  print),  hy  M.  Saint-Etienne,  is  a 
nlnaUe  sooroe.  [F.  H.] 

DAVID,  FsBDiKAND,  one  of  the  best  and 
ttost  influential  violin-i^yers  and  teachers  of 
CItnnany;  bom  at  Hamburg  Jan.  19,  1810. 
file  monad  talent  ahowed  itself  very  early,  and, 
nfter  two  years  study  at  Gassel  in  1823  and  1824 
*nder  Spohr  and  Hauptmann,  he  entered,  when 
itfll  a  mere  boy,  on  that  artistic  career  which 
Vis  dustined  to  be  so  eminently  suooessfuL 

His  first  appearance  at  the  Grewandhaus  at 
l<apiig,  with  which  he  was  afterwards  so  closely 
Mwiitified,  was  in  1825,  in  company  with  his  sister 
IrfMQse — ultimately  femous  as  Mme.  Duloken. 
Be  peswd  the  years  1827  and  i8a8  as  a  member 
«f  the  bind  of  the  Konigstadt  Theatre,  Berlin, 
^«e  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Men- 
<hiliwnhn.  In  1829  he  accepted  an  engagement 
M  leader  of  a  quartet  in  the  house  of  a  noble  and 
^flnwitial  amateur  at  Drapat,  whose  daughter 
le  nbseqoently  married.  He  remained  in  Russia 
ill  1835,  maloQff  frequent  and  successful  tours 
t»  Petenbuig,  Moscow,  Biga^  etc.  In  1836 
llwidelesohn,  on  becoming  conductor  of  the 
vewandhaoa  conoerts^  obtained  for  him  the  poet 
if  leader  of  the  band  (Goncertmeister),  which  he 
iflad  with  such  distinction  and  success  until  his 
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death.  Of  the  intimate  nature  of  their  connection 
a  good  instance  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  Men- 
de]ssohn*s  Violin  Concerto.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  a  letter  from  Mendelssohn  to  David,  dated 
July  30,  1838.  Constant  letters  on  the  subject 
of  the  work  passed  between  them  during  the 
process  of  composition;  hardly  a  passage  in  it 
out  was  referred  to  David's  taste  and  practical 
knowledge,  and  canvassed  and  altered  by  the 
two  ficiends ;  and  he  reaped  his  reward  by  first 
performing  it  in  pubUc  at  the  Grewandhaus 
concert  of  March  13,  1845.^  The  autograph  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  David's  famuy.  In 
like  manner  'Antigone'  (letter  of  Oct.  ai,  1841), 
and  probably  manv  another  of  Mendelasohn^s 
works,  was  referred  to  him;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  three  trustees  to  whom  the  publication 
of  the  MS.  works  of  his  illustrious  friend  was 
confided  after  his  death. 

As  a  virtuoso  David  combined  the  sterling 
qualities  of  Spohr's  style,  with  the  greater  facility 
and  piquancy  of  the  modem  school ;  as  a  leader 
he  had  a  rare  power  of  holding  together  and 
animating  the  band;  while  as  a  quartet-pla^'er 
his  inteUigence  and  tact  enabled  him  to  do 
justice  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  most  different 
periods  and  schools.  Among  numerous  com- 
positions of  the  most  various  kinds  his  solo-pieces 
for  the  violin  are  most  pleasing  and  effective, 
and  are  so  founded  on  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  instrument  as  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
student.  As  a  teacher  his  influence  was  probably 
greater  than  that  of  any  preceding  master,  and 
to  him  the  German  orchestras  owe  many  of  their 
most  valuable  members.  He  took  a  warm  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  pupils,  amongst  whom  the 
most  eminent  are  Joachim  and  Wilhelmj.  Within 
the  sphere  of  his  influence  he  was  always  ready 
to  help  a  friend  or  to  further  the  true  interests  of 
mu8i<»l  art  and  artists. 

It  is  one  of  David's  special  merits  that  he 
revived  the  works  of  the  eminent  violin-players 
of  the  old  Italian,  German,  and  French  schools, 
which  he  edited  and  published  with  accompani- 
ments, marks  of  expression,  etc.  He  also  edited 
nearly  the  whole  classical  repertoire  of  the  violin 
for  purposes  of  study,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  and  other  great  masters. 
His  unremitting  activity  was  as  earnest  aa  it  was 
quick.  He  was  partictdarly  fond  of  intellectual 
pursuits,  was  eminently  well  read,  full  of  manifold 
knowledge  and  experience.  His  conversation 
abounded  in  traits  of  wit  and  humour,  he  was 
the  pleasantest  companion,  a  fidthfnl  firiend,  and 
an  exemplary  husband  and  father. 

In  1 801  tne  25th  anniversary  of  his  appoint- 
ment aa  leader  was  celebrated  at  Leipsig.  He  died 
very  suddenly  July  18, 1873,  while  on  a  mountain 
excursion  with  his  children,  near  Klosters  in  the 
Grisons.  He  was  buried  at  Leipzig,  where  he 
was  highly  honoured,  and  where  a  street  has 
recently  been  named  after  him. 

Among  hia  numerous  compositions  the  five 
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violin  concertos,  a  number  of  variationfl,  and 
other  concert  pieces  for  the  violin  hold  the  first 
rank.  He  also  published  for  piano  and  violin 
'Bunte  Beihe/  '  Kanuuerstiicke,*  etc.  Beeidee 
these,  two  symphonies,  an  opera  *  Hans  Wacht,* 
a  sextet  and  a  quartet  for  strings,  a  number  of 
songs  and  concert  pieces  for  trombone  and  other 
wind  instruments,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  His 
'  Violin  School'  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  works 
of  the  kind,  and  the  publication  ot  the  *  Hohe 
Schule  des  VioUnspiels  (a  collection  of  standard 
works  of  old  violinists)  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
development  of  modem  violin-playing.  [H.] 

DAVIDDE  PENITENTE.  A  •  cantata'  for 
3  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  to  Italian 
words  by  an  unknown  author,  adapted  by  Mozart 
in  1785  from  his  unfinished  mass  in  C  minor 
(K.  437),  with  the  addition  of  a  fresh  soprano 
and  fresh  tenor  air,  for  the  widows*  fund  of  the 
Society  of  musicians  (Tonkiinstler-Societat)  ;  and 
performed  on  March  13  and  15,  1785,  in  the 
Buigtheatre  at  Vienna. 

DA  VIDE,  GiAOOMO,  a  very  great  Italian 
tenor,  better  known  as  'David  le  p^re/  bom  at 
Presezzo,  near  Bergamo,  in  1750.  Possessing  a 
naturally  beautiful  voice,  he  made  the  best  use 
of  it  by  long  and  careful  study.  To  a  pure  and 
perfect  intonation  he  joined  good  taste  in  the 
choice  of  style  and  ornament.  Having  studied 
composition  under  Sala,  he  was  able  to  suit  his 
fioriture  to  the  harmony  of  the  passage  he 
wished  to  embroider;  but  he  was  even  more 
distinguished  in  serious  and  pathetic  music,  and 
that  of  the  church,  than  in  bravura.  Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe  heard  him  at  Naples  in  1785, 
and  thought  him  excellent  in  opera.  In  that 
year  he  went  to  Paris,  sang  at  the  Concert 
Spirituel,  and  made  a  great  sensation  in  the 
'Stabat'  of  Peigolese.  Betuming  to  Italy,  he 
sang  during  two  seasons  at  the  Scala.  In  90 
he  was  at  Naples  again,  and  in  91  he  came 
to  London.  Owing,  however,  to  the  Pantheon 
having  been  licensed  as  the  King's  Theatre,  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  a  licence  for  the  Hay- 
market  llieatre,  at  which  Davide  was  engaged, 
except  for  concerts  and  ballets.  This,  and  the 
want  of  good  singers  to  support  him,  prevented 
him  frY>m  becoming  as  weU  known  here  as  he 
deserved.  '  He  was  undoubtedly  the  first  tenor 
of  his  time,*  says  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe,  '  pos- 
sessing a  powerful  and  well-toned  voice,  great 
execution  as  well  as  knowledge  of  music^  and 
an  excellent  style  of  singing.  He  learned  to 
pronounce  English  with  tolerable  correctness, 
and  one  of  his  last  perforaiances  was  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  at  the  last  of  the  Handel 
festivals.  In  i8oa  he  was  at  Florence;  and, 
although  5  a  years  of  age,  had  still  all  his  old 
power,  and  was  able  to  sing  every  moming  in 
some  church,  and  at  the  opera  every  evening. 
He  returned  in  181 2  to  Bergamo,  where  he  was 
appointed  to  sing  at  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  It  is  said  that  he  sang  at  Lodi 
in  1820;  but  he  was  then  no  more  than  the 
shadow  of  his  former  self.  He  formed  two 
pupils,  one  of  whom  was  his  son,  and  the  other 
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NozzarL    Davide  died  at  Bergamo  December  31, 
1830. 

a.  His  son  Giovanni  was  bom  m  1789,  and 
long  enjoyed  the  reputation  in  Italv  of  a  grat 
singer,  Uiough  his  method  of  producmg  liii  voiw 
was  defective,  and  he  frequently  showed  ivint 
of  taste,  abusing  his  magnificent  voioe^  with  in 
prodigious  compass  of  three  octaves  campriied 
within  four  B  flats.    He  had,  however,  a  great 
deal  of  energy  and  spirit,   and  his  rtyle  wii 
undoubtedly  originaL    He  made  his  dibnt  it 
Brescia    in   1810,    and   sang  with  saooea  it 
Venice,  Naples,  and  Milan.    He  was  engaged 
at  the  Scala  for  the  whole  of  1814.    la  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  was  fint  emplo?ed  b; 
Rossini  in  his  'Turco  in  Italia.*    Ronini  tin 
wrote  r^^  for  him  in  'Otello'  (i8i4\  'Bicdanbe 
Zoraide*  (1818),  'Ermione'  and  '  La  DaDIl^  del 
Lago*  (1819).  In  1818  he  sang  at  Borne, Vieiffli» 
and  London.    Ebers  had  made  overtures  to  liim 
in  1822,  and  his  engagement  was  on  the  point  of 
completion,  when  he  was  engaged  for  seven  yem 
by  Barbaja»  who  at  that  time  directed  the  opoii 
of  Naples,  Milan,  Bdogna,  and  Viemia.  Baride 
appeared  here  in  29,  singing,  among  other  opem 
with  Mrs.  Wood  in  Pacini*B  *L*Ultimo  gion» 
di  Pompei* ;  but  he  was  posse,  and  his  ^tnn 
so  unsteady  that  he  was  obliged  to  oonoeal  its 
defects  by  superfluity  of  ornament.    He  arrived 
in  Paris  in  t^e  same  year.    His  voice  hadwv 
become  nasal,  and  his  faults  of  taste  and  jodg" 
ment  more  apparent.    Yet,  with  all  these  &ate, 
he  was  able  occasionally  to  rise  to  a  point  tint 
was  almost  sublime.    Edouard  Bertin,  a  fifvk 
critic,  said  of  him,  '  it  is  impossible  for  anotber 
singer  to  carry  away  an  audience  as  he  doei»  aod 
when  he  wiU  only  be  simple,  he  is  adminble; 
he  is  the  Rossini  of  song.    He  is  a  great  sisgff ; 
the  greatest  I  ever  hwd.*     After  his  retan 
into  Italy,  Davide  sang  at  Milan  and  Befgant 
in  1 831,  at  Genoa  and  Florenoe  in  3a,  at  Napte 
ui  3a»  34>  and  40,  at  Cremona  and  Modena  ii 
35>  at  Verona  in  38,  and  at  Vienna  in  39.  Be 
retired  in  41  to  Naples,  where  he  fiwnded  a 
school  of  singing,   which  was  not  much  fw 
quented.    A  few  years  later  he  accepted  ibe  poit 
of  manager  at  the  Opera  of  St.  Petershmj^  •»  ■ 
said  to  have  died  there  about  1851.  [J.ll'J 

DAVIDOFF,  Ghablss,  eminent  ceIlo-pb9«>f 
bom  at  Goldingen  in  Courland  March  15,  i^^ 
received  his  first  musical  inatraction  from  H. 
Schmitt  at  Moscow.  His  bent  was  to  mstba* 
matics,  which  he  studied  in  the  Mosoov  atf- 
versity  frx>m  1854  to  58,  but  at  length  decddedte 
embrace  music  as  his  profession,  and  then  leaiB* 
the  cello  under  0.  Schnberth  at  St.  Petenfaaj^ 
and  composition  under  HaupCmann  at  1^4^ 
His  first  appearance  in  public  was  at  the  Ge«v 
haus  Deo.  15,  59,  after  which  he  at  onoe  becsai 
leading  cello  in  that  orchestra  and Plofo**** 
the  Conservatoire,  ffiee  Onitaanacher.  In  18^ 
he  was  appointed  solo  cello  to  the  Emperorol 
Russia,  and  professor  at  the  new  musio  s^iott 
and  Conservatoire  of  St.  Petersbuzg.  Davidw 
made  his  first  appearance  in  London  at  tka 
Philharmonic  on  May  19,  1862,  in  a  ooiMrte 
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of  his  own.  His  poritian  among  oello-plAyera  is 
h)^  Hu  tone  is  expreflnre,  his  intonation 
oertain,  opedaUy  in  the  higher  r^^istersy  and 
kii  exeentiaii  extraordinary,  and  there  is  great 
indindnality  in  his  style.  He  has  composed 
ffloch  both  |br  the  cello  and  piano. 

DAYIDSBUNDLEB.  An  imaginary  asso- 
istian  of  Schumann  and  bis  fnends,  banded 
tt^gether  against  old-fashioned  pedantry  and 
Binpidity  in  mnsic,  like  David  and  his  men 
tgunst  the  Philistines.  The  personages  of  this 
undation  rejoiced  in  the  names  of  Florestan, 
EoaebiaB,  Bare,  Chiara,  Serpentinus,  Jonathan, 
Jesnquirit,  etc.,  and  their  displays  took  place  in 
the  psges  of  the  Neae  Zeitschrift  fur  Mnsik, 
Schumann's  periodical.  It  was  Schumann's  half 
hnmoTODs,  half  melancholy  way  of  expressing 
hii  opmions.  He  himself,  in  the  prefetce  to  his 
Gmmmelte  Schriften  (Leipzig,  1854),  speaks  of 
it  aa  'an  alliance  which  was  more  than  eecret, 
nnoe  it  existed  only  in  the  brain  of  its  founder.' 
The  Davidshondler  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
literary  feats;  their  names  are  to  be  found  in 
Schimuum's  compositions  also.  Florestan  and 
Enaebius  not  (mly  figure  in  the  Cameval  (op. 
9)t  bot  the  Grande  Sonate,  No.  i  (op.  ii),  was 
originally  published  with  their  names,  and  so 
via  the  aet  of  pieces  entitled  'Davidsbundler' 
(op.  6).  The  most  humorous  of  all  these  utter- 
uoea  ia  the  '  Majche  dee  Davidsbundler  centre 
leaPhpiatinB,'  which  winds  up  the  Cameval,  and 
hi  which  the  antiquated  'Grosvatertonz'  is  gra- 
^0^7  aurrounded  and  crushed  by  the  strains  of 
thenewaffies.  [G.] 

DA  VIES,  the  Missss  Mabiannb  and  Gioilia, 

were  daughters  of  a  relativeof  Benjamin  Franklin. 

^Ittianne,  the  elder,  attained  some  distinction 

M  •  peribnner  on  the  harpsichord  and  pianoforte, 

but  about  1762  achieved  much  more  repute  for 

her  aldll  on  the  harmonica,  or  musical  glasses, 

t^^  recently    much    improved    by    Eranklin. 

(Cecilia,  bom  1 740,  won  considerable  renown  as 

^vocalist.    She  made  her  first  public  appearance 

«t  the  Gonoert  Boom  in  Dean  Street,  Soho,  April 

>S«  1756.     In  68  the  sisters  quitted  England 

ttd  went  to  Paris,  and  Vienna.    Whilst  there, 

Hetaataaio  wrote  and  Hnsse  composed  an  ode, 

whidli  was  sung   by  Cecilia,   accompanied   by 

Mariaime  on  the  harmonica.    Metastasio,  in  a 

letter  dated  Jan.  16, 177  a,  describes  the  beautiful 

tone  uf  the  instrument,  and  the  admirable  manner 

w  which  Cecilia  assimilated  her  voice  to  it^  so 

sa  to  render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one 

fiom  the  other.     From  Vienna  the  sisters  went 

to  Milan,  where  Cecilia  appeared  in  1771,  with 

peat  aoooesB,  in  the  opera  of  Buggiero,  written 

by  Metastasio  and  composed  by  Hasse,  being  the 

mat  Englishwoman  accepted  m  Italy  as  prima 

vrnna.  The  Italians  bestowed  on  her  the  sobriquet 

of '  Lingleaina,'  and  confessed  her  to  be  superior 

to  uy  Italian  singer  but  Gabrielli.    She  after- 

]^ydB  aang  at  Florence.    In  1 773  the  two  ladies 

■ctomed  to  London,  where  Cecilia  appeared  at 

^  Italian  Opera  with  the  greatest  success. 

8he  is  described  as  having  no  great  power  or 
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volume  of  voice,  but  a  remarkably  neat  and 
facile  execution.  She  subsequently  revisited 
Florence,  and  performed  there  until  about  1784, 
when  she  returned  to  England.  Marianne's 
nerves  had  become  so  seriously  affected  by  her 
performance  on  the  harmonica  (a  so  frequent 
result  of  continued  performance  on  the  instrument 
as  to  have  occasioned  official  prohibition  of  its 
use  in  many  continental  towns),  that  she  was 
compelled  to  retire  firom  her  profession.  She 
died  in  1793,  and  Cecilia  shortly  afterwards  also 
ceased  to  perform.  About  181 7  she  published  a 
collection  of  six  songs  by  Hasse,  JomeUi,  Galuppi, 
etc.  She  survived  untU  July  3, 1836,  having  for 
years  suffered  firom  the  accumulated  miseries  of 
old  age,  disease,  and  poverty.  [  W.  H.  H.] 

DAVY,  John,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Upton  HdUon,  near  Exeter,  in  1765.  From  his 
earliest  infancy  he  discovered  a  remaricable 
propensity  for  music.  After  many  other  mani- 
festations of  his  inclination,  he  was,  when  about 
six  years  of  age,  detected  as  the  purloiner  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  horse-shoes  from  a  neigh- 
bouring smithy.  From  these  he  had  selected  as 
many  as  formed  a  complete  octave,  and,  having 
suspended  them  in  an  upper  room,  was  amusing 
himselfby  imitating  upon  them  the  chimes  of  the 
neighbouring  church  of  Crediton.  By  the  advice 
of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Eastoott,  he  was  articled  to 
Jackson  of  Exeter.  Some  years  afterwards  Davy 
came  to  London,  and  obtained  employment  in 
the  orchestra  of  one  of  the  theatres  and  as  a 
teacher.  His  ability  for  composition  soon  became 
known,  and  he  was  engaged  to  supply  music  for 
several  dramatic  pieces.  After  upwards  of  twenty 
years  of  such  employment  his  frame  gave  way 
under  the  pressure  of  infirmities  rather  than  of 
age,  and  he  gradually  sank  until  he  died,  in 
May's  Buildings,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Feb.  2  a, 
1824.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  church- 
yard on  Feb.  a8  following.  Davy  composed  the 
music  for  the  following  dnonatic  pieces : — 'What 
a  Blunder  1'  1800;  'Perouse'  (with  J.  Moore- 
head),  1 801;  'The  Brazen  Mask'  (with  Moun- 
tain), i8oa;  'The  Cabinet'  (with  Braham  and 
others),  1803 ;  '  The  Caffi:es'  (with  others),  1 80a ; 
•Bed  Boy,'  1803;  'The  Miller's  Maid,'  1804; 
'Harlequin  Quicksilver,'  1804;  'Thirty  Thou- 
sand' (with  Braham  and  Beeve),  1805 ;  'Spanish 
Dollars,'  1805;  'Harlequin's  Magnet,'  1805; 
'The  Blmd  Boy,  1808;  'The  Farmer's  Wife' 
(with  others),  1814;  *Bob  Boy  Macgregor/ 
1818;  *  Woman's  Will,  a  Biddle,'  i8ao.  Also 
an  overture  and  other  music  for  Shakspere's 
'Tempest,'  performed  in  conjunction  with  the 
songs  of  Purcell,  Ame,  and  Linley. 

Many  of  Davy's  songs  gained  great  popularity, 
*  Just  like  love,'  '  May  we  ne'er  want  a  friend,' 
and  'Hie  Death  of  the  Smuggler,'  have  perhaps 
passed  out  of  remembrance,  but  'The  Bav  of 
Biscay'  retains,  and  in  all  probability  will  long 
retain^  its  place  in  the  public  &vour.  [W.H.H.] 

DAVY,  BiCHARD.  an  English  composer  in  the 
early  part  of  the  i6th  century.  Some  of  his 
compositions  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 

Ff  a 
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in  the  Toltixae  known  as  the  Fayifax  Manuscript 
(Add.  MSS.  5465).  [W.  H.  EC.] 

DAY,  Alf&kd,  M JD.,  the  author  of  an  im- 
portant theory  of  *■  harmony,  was  bom  in  London 
m  January  1810.  In  aooordance  with  the  wishes 
of  his  father  he  studied  in  London  and  Paris  for 
the  medical  profession,  and,  after  taking  a  degree 
at  Ueidelbeqg;^  practised  in  London  as  a  homoeo- 
paihist.  His  father*8  want  of  sympathy  for  his 
musical  indinations  in  his  earlier  years  having 
pzeTented  him  from  attaining  a  sufficient  degree 
of  practical  skill  in  the  art,  he  tamed  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  its  principles,  and  formed  the 
idea  of  making  a  consistent  and  complete  theocy 
of  harmony,  to  replace  the  chaos  of  isolated  rules 
and  exceptions^  founded  chiefly  on  irregular 
obsenration  of  the  practioe  of  great  composers, 
which  till  comparatively  lately  was  all  that  in 
reality  supplied  the  place  of  system.  He  took 
some  years  in  maturing  his  theoiy,  and  published 
it  finally  in  1845,  three  years  <nily  before  his 
death,  Feb.  11, 1849. 

In  this  work  there  was  hardly  any  department 
in  which  he  did  not  propose  refonns.  For  instance, 
in  view  of  the  fkot  that  the  figures  used  in 
thorough  bass  did  not  distinguish  the  nature  of 
the  chord  they  indicated — since  the  same  figures 
stood  for  entirely  different  chords,  and  the  same 
chords  in  different  positions  would  be  indicated 
by  different  figures— he  proposed  that  the  same 
ohard  should  always  be  indicated  by  the  same 
figures,  and  that  its  inversions  should  oe  indicated 
by  capital  letters  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  placed  under  the 
baas,  so  that  the  chord  of  the  seventh  in  its  various 
positioDS  would  be  indicated  as  follows : — 

I      I    I 


I  instead  of  W. 


^ 


BOD 

as  under  the  old  system.  And  whenever  a  chord 
had  also  a  secondary  root,  as  the  chord  of  the  aug- 
mented sixth,  it  would  be  indicated  bv  a  capital 
letter  with  a  line  drawn  through  it,  and  lines  also 
drawn  through  the  figures  which  indicated  the 
intervals  derived  from  that  secondary  root. 

With  respect  to  the  differences  of  opinion 
about  the  minor  scale,  he  insiBted  with  determined 
consistency  that  the  principles  of  its  construction 
precluded  the  possibility  of  its  containing  a  major 
sixth  or  a  minw  seventh,  and  that  the  only  true 
minor  scale  is  that  with  a  minor  sixth  and  major 
seventh,  the  same  ascending  and  descending ;  and 
his  concluding  remarks  are  worth  quoting  as  char- 
acteristic:— 'This  scale  may  not  be  so  easy  to 
soma  instruments  and  to  voices  as  the  old  minor 
scale,  therefore  let  all  those  who  like  it  practise 
that  form  of  passage,  but  let  them  not  call  it  the 
minor  scale.  Even  as  a  point  of  practice  I  deny 
the  old  minor  scale  to  be  the  better ;  as  practice 
is  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  difficulties,  and 
not  of  evading  them.'  The  principle  which 
throughout  characterises  his  system  is  to  get 
behind  the  mere  shallow  sti^tement  of  rules  and 
exceptions  to  the  imderlying  basis  from  which 
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the  exceptions  and  rules  will  alike  follow.  Thus, 
in  dealing  with  the  theory  of  false  lelationa,  he 
points  out  that  the  objectionable  nature  of  ooo- 
tradictory  aocidenta]s,such  as  Ci|  and  C|  oceniriBg 
in  the  same  chord,  or  in  succeeding  chordi  or 
alternate  chords,  arises  frtnn  the  obacnritj  of 
tonality  which  thereby  results,  and  which  mut 
always  result  when  aoddentaJs  imply  change 
of  key :  but  since  acddentala  under  particalar 
drcuinstances  do  not  imply  change  of  key,  con* 
tradictory  aoddentab  are  not  necessarily  a  ftbe 
relation;  and  he  gives  as  an  extreme  instaaoe^ 
among  others,  the  succession  of  the  chords  of  the 
Bubdominant  and  supertonic  in  the  key  of  G,  in 
which  F  and  F|  follow  one  another  in  diffennt 
parts  in  successive  chords. 


$ 
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Proceeding  after  the  same  manner  in  hit 
discussion  of  forbidden  prqgresBions  of  parta^  he 
points  out  that  as  the  objectionable  eSect  of 
consecutive  fifths  is  caused  by  the  two  parte 
seeming  to  move  simultaneously  in  two  different 
keys,  Uiere  are  cases  in  whi<m  the  progresaoa 
of  the  bass  on  which  they  are  founded  wooid 
prevent  that  effect  and  render  them  admisBihle; 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  bass  moves  from  Tonic 
to  dominant,  as  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony  of 
Beethoven, 


'  I        etc. 


^bi'cLr  .  I 


The  most  important  part  of  hia  theory,  aa^ 
that  which  most  distinguishes  it,  ia  its  dirisA 
of  styles  into  Strict  or  Diatonic^  and  Free  « 
Ghzomatic,  and  the  discussion  of  the  fundamenw 
discords  which  can  be  used  without  preparstian. 
His  explanation  of  the  'Chromatio  system' vv 
quite  new,  and  his  prefatory  remarks  so  veil 
explain  his  principles  that  they  may  he  fi^ 
quoted.  After  pointing  out  that  the  laws  <h^ 
diatonic  harmony  had  been  so  stretched  to  1 
them  to  modem  styles  that  they  eeemed  'nt 
opposed  to  practice,'  he  proceeds  —  'Dia 
discords  require  preparation  because  they 
unnatural;  chromatic  do  not  because  theyna] 
be  said  to  be  already  prepared  by  natiire'--«*^ 
the  harmonics  of  a  root  note  give  the  notes  vl 
form  with  it  the  combinations  he  calls  h 
mental  discords.  *The  hannonies  from 
given  note  are  a  major  third,  perfect  fifth, 
seventh,  minor  or  major  ninth,  eleventh, 
minor  or  major  thirteenth.'  And  tlus 
£^veB  the  complete  category  of  the 
chords  of  Day^s  chromatic  system.  Moreover, 
the  view  of  simplifying  the  tooal  deveic 
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of  music,  and  giving  a  larger  scope  to  the  bads 
of  a  single  key — and  thereby  avoiding  the  oon- 
sideration  of  innumerable  short  transitions — he 
gives  a  number  of  chromatic  chords  as  belonging 
eaentially  to  every  key,  though  their  signatures 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  them,  and  with 
ihe  same  object  builds  his  fundamental  discords 
on  the  basis  of  the  supertonic  and  tonic  as  well 
ssoQ  the  dominant.     In  respect  of  this  he  says — 
'The  reason  why  the  tonic,  dominant^  and  super- 
tonic  are  chosen  for  roots,  is  because  the  harmonics 
m  nature  rise  in  the  same  manner;   first  the 
haraionics  of  any  ffiven  note,  then  those  of  its 
fifth  or  dominant^  &en  those  of  the  fifth  of  that 
dominant*  being  the  second  or  supertonic  of  the 
original  note.     The  reason  why  the  harmonics 
of  Uie  next  fifth  are  not  used,  is  because  that  note 
itself  is  not  a  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  being 
a  little  too  sharp,  as  the  fifth  of  the  supertonic, 
tod  can  only  be  used  as  part  of  a  (mromatic 
chord.*    The  advantages  of  this  system  of  taking 
a  nomber  of  chromatic  chords  under  the  head 
of  one  key  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  wishes 
for  a  complete  theory  to  analyse  the  progressions 
of  keys  in  modem  music  as  well  as  their  harmonic 
Bbructnre.     For    instance,  even   in    the    early 
'Sonata  Pathetique'  of  Beethoven,  under  a  less 
oomprshensive  system,  it  would  be  held  that 
in  the  first  bar  tixere  was  a  transition  firom  the 
<viginal  key  of  0  minor  to  G ;  whereas  under  this 
*yitem  the  first  modulation  would  be  held  to 
take  place  in  the  4th  bar,  to  £b,  which  la  &r 
Bore  logical  and  syvtematic. 

The  detailed   examination  of  the   series  of 

<^iotd8  which  have  been  summarised  above  is 

voy  elaborate.     In  most  cases  his  views  of  the 

resolutions,  even  of  well-known  chords,  are  more 

varied  and  oompxehensiYe  than  is  usual  with 

works  on  harmony,  and  point  to  the  great  patienoe 

•od  care  bestowed  on  the  elaboration  of  the 

theoiy.     The  most  salient  points  of  this  part 

of  the  work  are  the  reduction  of  well-known 

diards  and  their  recognised  and  possible  reso- 

btdoos  imder  the  author's  system  of  fundamental 

disoorda.    The  diord  of  the  diminished  seventh 

(a)  he  points  out  to  be  the  first  (a)      (b) 

^version  of  that  of  the  minor 

ainth  (&) ;  and  thouch  this  in- 

versian,  in  which  the  root  is     _ 

omitted,  is  decidedly  more  conmion  than  the 

original  chord  (&),  yet  the  latter  is 

lobe  found  complete— as  is  also  the 


^M 


i&ajor  ninth,  witiiout  omission  of  the 

not— in  the  works  of  the  great  masters ;  and  that 

on  tonic  and  aupertonic  as  well  as  dominant  roots. 


$ 


(c) 


i 


^Ehediordofthedominanteleventh, 

when  complete  (as  e),  is  hardly 

Skely  to  oe  found  unabridged; 

nd  it  is  even  doubtful  whether 

n^  examples  of  its  first  position 

esst,  even  vrith  some  notes  omitted,  which  can 

he  pointed  to  with  certainty  as  an  essential  chord. 

Bot  in  this  scheme  the  diord  is  /^ 

importaiit  as  giving  in  its  fourth       q 

hrrerrion  the  chord  known  as  the    SE 

added  sixth  (d),  in  which  case  the    ^ 


fifth  of  the  original  chord  is  at  the  top  and  the 
root  and  third  are  omitted,  and  the  firee  treatment 
which  has  generally  characterised  this  formerly 
isolated  chord  fully  agrees  with  the  rest  of  the 
principles  of  the  system.  This  chord  of  the 
eleventh,  unlike  the  others  in  the  series,  can 
only  be  used  on  the  donunant,  because  if  used 
on  either  the  tonic  or  supertonic  it  would  resolve 
out  of  the  key.  The  last  chord  of  the  series  is 
that  of  the  major  or  minor  thirteenth  on  either 
of  the  before-mentioned  roots;  of  which  the 
whole  chord  on  the  dominant  of  G  (for  example) 

would  stand  as  (e).  It  is  not 
suggested  that  aJl  these  notes 
occur  at  onoe,  but  that  the 
discordant  ones  have  their  own 
proper  resolutions,  which  they 
will  follow  in  whatever  positions  they  may  bie 
combined ;  their  resolutions  being  liable  to  modi- 
fication by  the  omission  of  any  notes  with  which 
they  form  dissonances.  The  commonest  and 
smoothest  form  of  the  chord  is 
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which  win  be  readily  recognised ;  and  there  are 
various  resolutions  given  of  the  interval  which 
makes  the  thirteenth  with  the  root  in  this  oom- 
bination.  One  of  the  resolutions  of  the  minor 
thirteenth  deserves  special  consideration,  namely, 
that  in  which  it  rises  a  semitone  while  the  rest 
of  the  chord  moves  to  tonic  harmony.     This 

makes  the  chord  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  that  which  was  and 
is  oommonly  known  as  that  of 
the  sharp  ^Fth,  aa  (/).  To  the 
"^  whole  doctrine  of  a  sharpened 

fifth  Dr.  Day  strongly  opposed  himself,  and  main- 
tained that  the  two  chords  marked  {g)  and  (A)  in 
the  example  were  identical;  and  brought  to  bear 
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both  mathematics  and  practical  experiment  to 
prove  it.  The  combinations  and  resolutions 
which  result  from  his  views  of  the  nature  of 
this  chord  are  some  of  them  very  curious  and 
original,  and  would  probably  be  impossible  if 
the  chord  were  not  a  minor  thirteenth  but  a 
sharp  fifth.  Still,  the  case  against  the  sharp  fifth 
cannot  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  substantiated, 
and  the  singular  results  of  his  views  in  this 
special  case  are  not  to  be  found  in  great  numbers 
in  the  works  of  composers. 

The  chord  of  the  augmented  sixth  he  derives 
from  the  primary  harmonics  arising  from  a  pri- 
mary root,  and  the  seoondary  harmonics  arising 
from  a  seoondary  root.  Thus  in  the  following 
ohord  in  the  key  of  C,  the  lower  note  Ab  he 
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expUuns  to  be  the  minor  ninth  of  the  dominant 
rooty  and  the  remaining  three  notes  to  be  the 
seventh,  ninth,  and  third  of  the  supertonic  or 
secondary  root ;  both  these  notes  bemg  already 
recognised  as  capable  of  being  taken  as  roots 
in  any  key.  The  progressions  of  the  component 
notes  of  uie  chord  are  the  same  as  they  would 
be  in  their  positions  in  the  respectiTe  fim- 
dazDontal  discords  of  tonic  and  supertonio  of 
which  they  form  a  part.  His  views  of  the 
capacity  of  the  interval  of  the  augmented  sixth 
for  being  inverted  as  a  diminished  third  are 
opposed  to  the  practioe  of  the  greatest  com- 
posers, who  though  they  use  the  inversion  rarely 
use  it  with  great  effect.  He  says:  'This  in- 
terval should  not  be  inverted,  because  the  upper 
note  being  a  secondary  harmonic  and  capable 
of  belonging  onlv  to  the  secondary  root,  should 
not  be  beneath  the  lower,  which  can  only  belong 
to  the  primary  root.*    As  in  his  views  with  re- 

rto  the  sharp  fifth  and  the  minor  thirteenth, 
question  cannot  be  said  to  be  definitely 
settled.  Thus  the  musical  feeling  of  people  of 
cultivated  taste  may  still  count  for  something, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  if  the  inversion  were 
vicious  Bach  and  Beethoven  would  not  have 
used  it. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  point  out  in  what 
respects  Dr.  Day's  hypothesis  is  vulnerable; 
theorists  of  very  high  standing  repudiate  the 
chords  of  the  eleventh  and  thixieenUi,  and  even 
east  doubts  on  the  essential  nature  of  the  ninths ; 
but  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  hypothetical 
and  M  yet  incompletely  substantiated  views  it 
must  be  confessed  that  no  other  theory  yet  pro- 
posed can  rival  it  in  consistency  and  compre- 
hensiveness. The  strong  adhesion  given  to  it  by 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  living  musicians, 
the  Ftofessor  of  Music  at  Gambrid^,  should  be 
sufficient  to  recommend  it ;  and  the  study  of  it, 
even  if  it  lead  to  dissent  on  some  points,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  profitable.  [C.H.H.P.] 

DAY,  John,  one  of  the  earliest  of  English 
musical  typographers,  b^;an  printing  about 
1549  in  Hollx)m,  a  little  above  the  Conduit. 
He  afterwards  dwelt  'over  Aldersgate  beneath 
Saint  Martyns,'  and  subsequently  had  a  shop 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  He  used  the  motto 
'Arise,  for  it  is  Day,*  which  was  probably  in- 
tended as  a  reference  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Reformed  religion,  as  well  as  a  punning  allusion 
to  his  own  name.  On  March  25,  1553,  he 
obtained  a  licence  to  print  'A  Catechiran  in 
English  with  an  A  B  C  thereunto  annexed,*  and 
also  the  works  of  John  Poynet,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  Thomas  Beacon,  Professor  of 
Divinity.  He  subsequently  procured  a  patent 
to  be  granted  to  him  and  his  son  for  printing 
the  Psahns,  etc.  He  was  the  printer  of  Fox's 
'Acts  and  Monuments.*  In  158a  he  was  Master 
of  the  Stationers'  Company.  He  died  July  33, 
1584.  The  musical  works  printed  by  Day  were 
*Certaane  Notes  set  forth  in  foure  and  three 
partes  to  be  sung  at  the  Morning,  Communion 
and  Evening  Prayer.*  1560;  'The  whole  Booke 
of  PluJmes  in  foure  partes,'  which  may  be  sung 
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to  all  Musicall  Instruments,'  1563,  repiintedm 
1565  ;  'SoDges  of  three,  fewer  tad  five  vo^oes 
composed  and  made  by  Thomas  Whjtkise^' 
1571;  'The  Psalmes  of  David'  by  WOliBm 
I^anon,  1579.    [Damon.]  [W.  H.E] 

DEANE,  Thokas,  Mus.  Doc  bom  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  1 7^1  century,  was  orgamit  at 
Warwick  and  Coventry.  He  composed  a  tenke 
and  other  church  music,  and  in  1703  the  iostn* 
mental  music  for  Oldmixon's  tragedy  'llieGoicr' 
nor  of  Cyprus.'  He  is  stud  to  have  been  liie  fini 
to  perform  a  sonata  of  Corelli  in  this  cotmtiy  in 
1 709.  Many  compositions  by  him  for  the  vulm 
are  contained  in  the  collection  called  'TheDiTiBun 
Violin.'  He  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Muiic  st  Ox- 
ford July  9, 1 731.  [W.H.E1 

DEBAIN,  Alsxandbb  FBAN90i8y  keyed  in- 
strument maker,  bom  in  Paris  1809.  Or^iimny 
foreman  in  a  pianoforte  fisustory,  but  In  1834 
established  a  factory  of  his  own.  Has  disdn- 
guished  himself  by  the  invention  of  levenl 
musical  instruments^  amongst  others  the  Aitti* 
phonel — a  kind  of  barrel-organ — theHannoni- 
corde — a  combination  of  reeds  and  strings  aiH 
the  Harmonium,  or  Orgue  expressif,  Died  Nov.  77. 

DEBORAH.  An  oratorio  of  Handel'a»  the 
words  by  Humphreys;  completed  Feb.  ii,  i7SSi 
first  performed  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Hay- 
markety  March  17,  1733.  No  less  than  14  ^ 
the  airs  and  choruses  are  founded  on,  adipted, 
or  transferred,  firam  other  works  of  Handfll'i— 
Dixit  Dominus  (1707);  the  Passion  (171^: 
the  ode  on  Queen  Anne's  birthday  (1715);^ 
Craonation  Anthems  (1737).  Debocah  «« 
revived  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  Nor. 
15»  1843. 

DECANI.  The  words  Decani  and  Caatai|i 
are  used  to  distinguish  the  two  sides  of  the  Mt 
for  the  purposes  of  antiphonal  singing  m  tiie 
Anglican  Church.  The  names  ue  derived  fiva 
the  position  of  the  stalls  of  the  Decanus  or  Jku 
and  the  Cantor  or  Precentor,  which  are  the  fii^ 
on  either  side  on  entering  the  choir  of  a  cathednl 
the  Dean  always  on  the  south  side.        [C.H.H^-] 

DECRESCENDO,  decreasing — the  oppoate 
of  crescendo—- consists  in  graduudly  lessening  the 
tone  firom  loud  to  soft.    It  is  also  expiesMd  I7 

dee.,  deeresc,,  and  by  the  sign  Zl ^.    Whethtf 

there  was  originaUy  any  difference  betveo 
decreecendo  and  diminuendo  or  not,  at  pneeot 
the  two  terms  appear  to  be  convertible.  Hm* 
is  a  splendid  instance  of  the  thing,  where^  bo^ 
words  are  used,  at  the  end  of  the  first  sectuA  « 
the  Finale  of  Schubert's  Symphony  in  C,  No.  ^ 
in  a  decrescendo  of  48  bars  firom  fff,  the  bas  i* 
the  same  time  going  down  and  down  to  the  low  6. 

DEFESCH,  William,  a  Fleming  by  bM 
was  organist  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  d 
Antwerp,  and  in  1725  succeeded  Alfonso  D]Sv|| 
as  chapel-master  there,  but  was  in  1 731  ^axaad 
on  account  of  his  ill-treatment  of  some  of  the 
choir-boys  under  his  charge.  He  then  came  to 
EnglancC  and  established  himself  in  I'^io^ 
where,  in  33,  he  produced  an  oratorio  entitled 
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'Jadith,' which  enjoyed  some  degree  of  popularity, 
tod  in  45  another  called  'Joseph.  Whilst 
at  Antwerp  he  compoeed  a  mass  for  voioee  and 
tfchestra.  Hia  publiahed  works  comprise  several 
setB  of  sonatas  and  oonoertos  for  stringed  and 
other  instmmentSy  some  solos  for  the  vii^onoello, 
sod  a  collection  of  canzonets  and  airs,  and  some 
nng^  songs.  He  was  an  able  yiolinist.  An 
eograved  portrait  of  him  was  pnblished  in  London 
IB  1757.    He  died  about  1758.  [W.H.H.] 

DEGREE.  The  word  'degree'  is  used  to 
express  the  intervals  of  notes  from  one  another 
on  the  stave.  When  they  are  on  the  same  line 
or  tptod  they  are  in  the  same  degree.  The 
intenral  of  a  second  is  one  degree,  the  interval 
of  a  third  two  d^grees^  and  so  on,  iixespeetive  of 
the  steps  being  tones  or  semitooies,  so  long  as 
they  represent  a  further  line  or  space  in  the  stave. 
Henoe  also  notes  are  in  the  samedegree  when  they 
srenatual^flat,  or  sharp  of  the  same  note,  asO  and 
Cf ,  £  and  £b ;  and  thej  are  in  different  degrees 
vhen,  though  the  same  note  on  an  instrument  of 
fixed  intonation,  they  are  called  hy  di£ferent 
luu&ei^  as  F|  and  Qb,  G  and  Dbb.      LC.H.H.P.] 

DE6BEE.  Far  the  degrees  in  music  at  the 
Boglish  Univenities  see  Baohelob  and  Dootob. 
Since  Baobzlob  was  printed  an  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  Oxford  examination  by  requiring 
cndidates  to  pass  previously  either  Besponsions 
or  a  local  ezaznination  in  English,  Mathematics, 
Lfttin,  and  one  of  four  modem  languages — Greek, 
Ancfa,  German,  or  Italian.  Additionsof  a  similar 
tttnre  have  also  been  made  by  Cambridge  and 
Dublin,  and  the  London  University  has  adopted  a 
npcrt  to  the  same  effect.  Thus  the  degree  will 
heDoefiorward  be  evidence  of  a  certain  general  edu- 
ction m  well  as  of  musioal  attainments.  [O.AJ*.] 

DEHK,  SnoFBiED  Wilhblm,  musical  writer, 
bon  at  Altona  17^6,  died  at  Berlin  1858.  His 
■todies  at  the  University  of  Leipsio  were  intei^ 
npted  in  181 3  by  having  to  join  Uie  army  against 
the  French.  On  the  restoration  of  peace  he 
vnt  to  Plon  and  Leipsic,  and  in  1823  to  Berlin, 
vbere  he  studied  under  Bemhard  Klein  in 
Ifnnony  and  composition.  He  possessed  strong 
literary  tastes,  and  being  a  gooa  linguist,  made 
<Iilige&t  researches  on  various  subjects  connected 
with  music  both  in  Germany  and  Italy,  which 
^  utilised  in  Marx's  'Berliner  Musikzeitung* 
and  other  periodicals.  In  184a,  on  the  recom- 
BModation  of  Meyerbeer,  he  was  appointed  libra- 
nm  of  the  musiosl  portion  of  the  royal  library  at 
Beilin,  a  choice  he  amply  justified.  He  cata- 
^^  the  entire  collection,  and  added  to  it  a 
y^her  of  valuable  works  scattered  throughout 
^u>ia»  especially  Poelchau*s  collection,  con- 
l^ining,  beddes  many  interesting  theoretical  and 
^Btorical  woilcs,  an  invaluable  series  of  original 
MSS.  of  the  Bach  family.  Dehn  scored  no  less 
^1^  500  motets  of  Orlando  Lasso,  and  copied 
"Of  the  press  an  enormous  number  of  works  by 
J*  S.  Bach.  He  it  was  who  first  published  Bach's 
ttz  oonoertos  for  various  instruments  (Peters, 
^0) ;  the  oonoertos  for  one,  two,  and  three  piano- 
«tes ;  and  two  comic  cantatas.    At  his  instiga- 


tion €rriepenkerl  undertook  his  edition  of  Bach*s 
complete  works  for  clavier  and  organ  (Peters, 
Leipsic).  Dehn  also  published  a  collection  of 
vocal  compositions  in  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  10  parts, 
called  'Sjuimlimg  alterer  Musik  aus  dem  XVI 
und  Xyn  Jahrh.'  (Grants,  Berlin).  He  suo- 
oeeded  Crottfried  Weber  in  the  editorship  of  the 
musical  periodical  'Geedlia'  (Schott).  He  re- 
edited  Marpurg's  treatise  on  Fugue  (Leipzig 
1858),  had  tnmslated  Delmotte's  work  on  Or- 
lando Lasso,  under  the  title  'Biograplusche  Notiz 
iiber  Roland  de  Lattre,'  and  was  preparing  a 
larger  work  on  the  same  subject,  firam  valuable 
materials  collected  with  great  labour,  when  he 
died.  In  addition  to  these  and  similar  labours 
he  conducted  a  large  oonespondenoe  on  musical 
subjects  and  formed  many  distinguished  pupils, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Glinka»  Kullak, 
A.  Bubinstein,  and  F.  Kiel.  Among  his  firiends 
were  Kiesewetter  and  F^tisi,  for  the  latter  of 
whom  he  collected  materials  equal  to  two  vdlomes 
of  his  *  Biogra^e  universelle.'  BQs  theoretical 
works  were  'Theoretisoh-praktische  Harmonie- 
lehre*  (Berlin  1840;  and  edition  Leipsic  1858); 
'Analyse  dreier  Fugen  . . .  J.  S.  Bach's  .  . .  und 
Bonondni's  etc.'  (L^pzig  1858),  and  'Lehre  vom 
Contrapunkt*  (Schneider,  1859).  The  latter,  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  pupil  Scholz,  con- 
tains examples  and  analyses  of  canon  and  fugue 
by  Orlando  Lasso,  Marcello,  Palestrina»  etc. 
I>ehn  was  a  good  practical  musician  and  violon- 
cellist. [M.O.O.] 

DEISS,  MiOHAZL,  musician  to  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I  of  (jrermany,  for  whose  obsequies  in 
1564  he  composed  a  motet  for  four  voices,  and 
eight  other  pieces,  published  by  Joannelli  in  his 
'Thesaurus  Musious.*  Other  motets  of  his  are 
contained  in  Schad's  'Promptuarium  Musicum.' 
Deiss^s  part-writing  was  fluent  and  natural  for 
his  time,  as  is  shown  in  his  motet  'Misit  Herodes 

[M.  C.  C] 


DELDEVEZ,  Ebnest,  bom  in  Paris  May  31, 
1 81 7,  studied  at  the  Gonservatoire,  where  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Habeneck,  and  obtained  the  first  violin 
prize  in  1833,  the  second  prize  for  fugue  in  1837, 
and  the  second  'prix  de  Kome'  in  1838  for  his 
cantata  'La  Vendetta,'  which  he  subsequently 
revised  and  printed  (op.  16).  That  he  is  not 
only  a  talented  violinist  and  leader,  but  also  a 
sound  and  melodious  oomposer,  is  diown  in  his 
published  works.  These  consist  of  songs,  sacred 
choruses,  2  trios  (op.  9  and  23),  quartets  (op.  10), 
a  quintet  (op.  22),  concert-overtures  (op.  i  and  3), 
symphonies  (op.  2,  8,  15),  besides  some  still  un- 
pubui^ed;  a  'Bequiem'  (op.  7),  and  dramatio 
works,  besides  others  still  in  MS.  Among  his 
bsJlets  p^ormed  at  the  Opera  we  may  mention 
'Lady  Henriette'  (3rd  act),  'Eucharis'  (1844), 
•Paquita*  (1846),  and  '  Vertvert'  (1851),  which 
contain  much  pleasing  and  brilliant  music.  This 
learned  and  coneicientious  musician  has  also  pub- 
lished an  Anthology  of  Violinists,  4  vols.  (op.  19) 
— a  selection  of  pieces  by  various  composers,  from 
Gorelli  to  Viotti ;  a  work  '  Des  Prindpes  de  la 
formation  des  intervalles  et  des  aoconls*;    the 
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'  Conn  complet  d*liarmoiiie  et  de  haute  oomposi- 
tion'  of  Fenaroli;  '  Transcriptioxui  et  B^alifla- 
tions  d*oeavret  andenneB*;  'Cariosity  Muacales' 
(Didoty  1873%  on  certain  peeoUaritieB  in  the 
works  of  the  flTeat  masten^  and  '  L'art  du  Chef 
d'Orcheetre'  (Didot»  1878).  On  the  deaUi  of 
Qeorge  Hainl  (1873)  Deldeyes  was  appointed  first 
leader  to  the  '  Acubd^mie'  and  to  the  *  Soci^  dee 
Concerts.'  In  October  1873  he  was  choeen  to 
direct  the  dass  tar  instrumental  perfonnanoe, 
instituted  at  the  Conservatoire  at  the  iMt^wftA  of 
Ambroise  Thomas,  and  hitherto  most  snooessfiiL 
He  retired  from  the  Opera  July  i ,  1877.  Deldeves 
is  a  Cheyalier  of  the  L^on  of  Honour.    [G.  C] 

DELICATI,  Mabohebita,  an  Italian  soprano 
engaged  at  the  King's  Theatre  with  her  husband 
in  1789.  ^ey  played  principally  in  opera  bu£Gk. 
She  sang  with  Marchesi  in  Tarchi^s  '  Disertore,' 
and  they  both  took  part  in  *  La  Cosa  rara*  and 
'  La  Yiliana  rioonosciuta.'  Delicati  idso  played  a 
small  part  in  Paislello*s  'Barbiere  di  Siviglia.' 
Their  subsequent  history  is  unknown.       [J.M.] 

DELMOTTE,  Henbi  Flobent,  bom  at  Mons 
1799,  died  there  1836,  librarian  of  the  public 
library  at  Mons,  and  author  of  'Notice  bio- 
graphique  sur  Roland  Delattre,  etc.*  (Valen- 
ciennes 1836).  This  work  was  translated  into 
German  by  Dehn.  The  authenticity  of  the 
chronicler  Y  inchant,  from  whom  Dehnotte  took 
the  chief  part  of  his  &cts,  has  been  contested 
since  his  death.  (See  Lasso.)  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Dehnotte  was  collecting  materials  for 
the  life  of  Philippe  de  Mons.  [M.  C.  C] 

DEMANTIUS,  Chbistoph,  composer,  bom 
at  Beichenberg  1567;  was  cantor  at  Zittau 
about  1596,  and  in  1607  at  Freyb«rg  in  Saxony 
where  he  died  1643.  His  works  (for  list  see 
Fetis)  comprise  songs  sacred  and  secular,  dances, 
and  threnodies,  or  funeral  laments,  besides  two 
elementary  works,  'Isagoee  artis  musicae*  etc. 
(Nuremberg  1605,  lath  edition  Freybeig  1671) 
and  *  Forma  musioes,  grOndlicher . . .  Beaicht  der 
Singekunst*  (Budissin  1593).  Four  8-part  mo- 
tets are  rainted  in  the  Florilegium  Portrase,  and 
a  short  'Domine  ad  adjuvandum,*  it  4,  in  Pn)ske*B 
'  Musica  Bivina'— Lib.  Vesperarum.     [M.  C.  C] 

DEMI-SEMLQUAYEB,  the  half  of  a  semi- 

Suaver;  in  other  words,  a  note  the  value  or 
uration  of  which  is  the  quarter  of  a  quaver  and 
the  eighth  part  of  a  crotchet.  In  French  '  triple 
eroche* ;  in  Italian  *  semi-bis-croma.'    It  is  shown 

by  ^,  or,  when  joined,  by  ^.  and  its  rest  by  s. 

DEMOPHON,  trag^die  lyrique,  in  3  acts; 
words  by  Marmontel;  music  by  Cherubini,  his 
first  opera  in  Paris ;  produced  at  the  Acaddmie 
royale  Deo.  5, 1788. 

DENEFVE,  JULBB,  violoncellist  and  composer, 
bcm  at  Chimay  1814,  entered  the  Brussels  Ckxn- 
servatoire  in  1833.  He  studied  the  violoncello 
under  Platel  and  Demunck ;  became  professor  of 
the  violoncello  at  the  Ecole  de  Musique,  and  first 
violoncello  at  the  theatre,  and  at  the  Sod^t^  des 
Ck>ncerts  at  Mona     Witlun  a  few  yean  he  be- 


came director  of  the  Eoole,  conductor  of  the 
Sooi^  des  Concerts,  and  founder  and  cnnductflr 
(1841)  of  the  Roland  de  Lattre  chcval  aodety. 
He  composed  three  operas  for  the  Mons  theatie; 
a  number  of  choruses  for  men's  voioes ;  sevoal 
cantatas  (one  for  the  ereotioa  of  a  statue  to  Or- 
lando Lasso  in  1858) ;  a  Bequiem,  and  vaiioos 
orohestral  pieces.  Deinefve  is  a  member  of  the 
*8od6U  des  beanx  arts  et  de  litt^iature*  of 
Ghent,  and  honoraiy  member  of  the  most  im- 
portant choral  societies  in  Belgium  and  the  north 
of  France.  [H.O.C.] 

Dl^ABT,  CHANT  DU.  Ttus  national  air 
was  composed  by  MAul  to  some  fine  lines  by 
Marie  Joseph  Chdnier.for  the  concert  celebrating 
the  fi>urth  anniversaiy  of  the  taking  of  the  Bas- 
tille (July  14,  1794).  Cb^er  was  in  hidmg  at 
the  house  of  Sanette  when  he  wrote  the  wads, 
and  the  original  edition,  by  order  of  the  National 
Convention,  states  merely  '  Paroles  de  .  . . .  ; 
musique  de  M^ul.*  Of  all  the  French  patriotic 
songs  this  is  the  only  one  actually  written 
the  Terror.    The  first  vene  is  as  follows : — 

Tempo  di  marcia 


jln  ti\r  r  Jif^- vir'pS 


Doas  oa^TTB  ]»   ter< 


r  ji'iiir  i^ 


W=S- 


^ 


i: 


rtt  -  ra.L«  It-bar- tf      goi-de  noa  pai;  Xt  da  Kord   an  aal 


i^-ttir^"^  rir  ft^Ptir-EL'^ 


dl      kttrom-pet  •  te(uer-rU  -  re  aKmot  Iliea-ra  das 


J-''  :']n^tr  ^j*lr  r^sl 


Trem  -  blai.   an-ne-nub  da   la      Vkmn  -  oa.     Bob 


r  &r."r  t^iruLt^iH^ufri^l 


I-vrasdaaftac  et  d'or-Buell!         La  peoptoaoaTe-raln   «% 


J   J  i  J*^3^ 


'iJ  J  jl^ 


31=^ 


:»=?£ 


^— ♦- 


aran  -  oe;       Tj -  nua.  dwcepdei    an  oar-eoell!      La  rt-po 


-r-sx-i 


zz: 


± 


E 


l"=pc 


bll  -  que  nous  ap  -  pel   -  le,   fia^ou  ralnera  oo 


r  ■-  p  6 1  r '  £  tJT^  \^  ^  •'^ 


rir;       UaFraii-9ala  dolt    Ti  -  ttb  poor    el    -    k.      Pov 


r  spi'^t-ULPc.ifacr&P^ 


ello    unFraacals doit moa- rir!     UnVna^^XaMU  li'tn 


i"  ''^c.[r  a^r  ^.^^jf.  pp.j 


el    -    la.      Pour    elle    unFtsn^alsdoltinott -rlrl 

The  opening  phrase  is  spirited  and  sanoroos; 
the  modulation  in  the  middle  recalls  perh^ 
involuntarily  that  in  the  Maneillaise ;  while  the 
end  foreshadows  too  definitely  the  melodies  of 
the  Empire.  Apart  from  its  merit  as  music,  the 
air  is  appropriate  to  Ch^er*s  words^  and  prodnoes 
an  almost  overwhelming  effect  when  sung  by 
a  multitude.  [G.  C.J 


DERIN6. 

BERING,  RiCHABD,  Mus.  Bm.,  a  member  of 
the  anoieiit  KentiBh  £unily  of  tluit  name,  waa 
educated  in  Italy.  He  letnmed  to  Kngland 
with  a  great  reputation  aa  a  musioiaa,  aid  for 
■ome  time  practiaed  bis  profeedon  in  London. 
In  1610  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Mono 
at  Oxford.  Being  strongly  importoned  thereto  he 
became  ovganiBt  to  the  convent  of  Kngliab  nuna 
at  Bnuaela.  Upon  t^e  mazriage  of  Charlea  I, 
In  1625,  Dering  waa  appointed  ozganiat  to  the 
queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  which  ofiBoe  he  continued 
to  hold  until  ahe  waa  compelled  to  leare  Fmgland. 
He  died  in  the  Romiab  oommunion  about  the 
year  1658.  Dering*a  publiahedworka  are  wboUy 
of  a  aaored  kind.  Tney  oonaiat  of  'Cantionea 
Sacne  quinque  Tooum  cum  baaao  continue  ad 
Oiganum,'  Antwerp,  1597 ;  *  Cantica  Sacra  ad 
Mdodimn  Madrigalium  eUbosata  aeniaYooibua,' 
Antwerp,  161 8 ;  'Cantica  Sacra  ad  Duoa  &  Tree 
Vooee,  compoaita  cum  Baaao<xmtinuo  ad  Orea- 
nmn,*  Loodon,  1663.  On  the  title-page  of  tibia 
wuk,  which  ia  dedicated  to  the  Queen  I)owager, 
Henrietta  Maria^  Dering  ia  atyled  'B^^ 
Majeatatia  quondam  Oxganiata.*  hi  1674  Play* 
ford  publiahed  a  aeoond  set  of  Cantica  Sacra  by 
▼ariooa  compoaera^  in  which  are  eight  moteta 
attributed  to  Dering,  but  which  Plaj^ord,  in  hia 
pre&oe,  candidly  a&uta  were  '  by  aome  belieyed 
not  to  be  hia.*  In  the  library  of  the  Saored 
Harmonio  Society  are  preaerved  in  manuscript 
imperfect  acta  of  parte  of  the  following  oom- 
pontiona  by  Dering:  anthem,  'Unto  Thee,  O 
Wd';  madrigal,  'The  Country  Cry* ;  aome 
motets,  and  aeveral  fknciea  for  viola.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DESEBTKUK,  LE,  a  muaical  drama  in  3 
acts,  words  by  Sedaine,  music  by  Monsigny — ^hia 
best ;  poduced  at  the  lli^atre  dea  Italiena  March 
6, 1769,  and  revived  at  the  Op4n  Comiqne  Oct. 
30, 1843. 

DETTINGEN  TE  DEUM,  THE,  written  by 
Handel  to  celebrate  the  victoiy  of  Dettingen 
(June  36,  1743).  'Begun  July  1743* ;  first  per- 
fonned  (not  at  tbe  thankagivii^r  service  July  a8, 
bat)  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  Jamea'a,  Nov.  27, 
43.    Many  of  the  themes  and  paaaagea  are  from 

UBIO. 

BEUS  MISEREATUB  ia  the  paahn  (Ixvii.) 
need  in  the  evening  aervice  of  the  Anglican  church 
After  the  leasons,  alternatively  witii  the  Nunc 
pimittis.  It  la  considered  aa  a ' reaponaorypealm * 
in  oonfbnnity  with  the  17th  canon  of  the  (Council 
of  Laodioe%  which  i^pointed  leasons  and  paalma 
to  be  read  alternately. 

In  the  andent  church  the  paalm  waa  used  at 
lauds,  and  in  the  Sarom  uae  it  waa  coupled  with 
the  bidding  prayer  on  Sundays.  Nevertheleaa  it 
is  not  in  Granmer^a  Prayer-Book  of  1549,  and 
ooosequentiy  has  no  apedal  chant  given  for  it 
in Mazbecka  'Book  of  Conmum  Prayer  Koted,' 
^  I550>  It  waa  appointed  aa  an  alternative  to 
the  Nunc  Dimittia  in  the  reviaed  edition  of  the 
IVawr-Book,  155a.  like  ita  fellow,  the  98th 
Pwm.  it  ia  not  ao  often  used  aa  the  'Kunc  Di- 
n^ttis,'  partiy  because  it  seems  less  appropriate 
than  that  cantide,  and  partiy  because  it  is  longer. 
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Settings  of  it  are  comparativelv  rare.  To  take 
for  example  the  moat  fiumoua  ancient  ooUectiona  of 
aervicea ;  there  ia  only  one  setting  in  Bamard*a 
collection,  viz.  that  by  Strogera ;  there  are  three 
in  Boyoe*a,  and  only  two  in  Amold'a.  With  re* 
gard  to  the  aetting  in  Bamard*a  collection,  it  ia 
worth  remarking  uiat  there  ia  a  quaint  note  at 
the  end  of  the  index  augseating  that  it  ahould  be 
aometimea  used  as  an  antiimn.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

DEUX  JOURNSES,  LES.  ComMielyrique 
in  3  acta,  worda  by  Bouilly,  muaic  by  Cherubini ; 
produced  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau  Jan.  16, 1800. 
Tranalated  into  German  aa  '  Der  Wassertriiger,* 
and  into  English  as '  The  Escapee ;  or,  the  Water 
Carrier' ;  produced,  in  a  very  mutilated  atate, 
in  London  1801,  and  at  Covent  Garden  Nov.  la, 
1834,  with  the  'overture  and  all  the  muaic' 
In  Italian  produced  at  Druiy  Lane  June  ao, 
187a,  aa  Le  due  Giomate,  for  one  night  only. 
Beethoven  thought  the  book  of  thia  opera  the 
beat  in  exiatence.  [G.] 

DEVELOPMENT.  A  word  used  in  two 
aomewhat  different  aenaea ;  on  the  one  hand  of  a 
whole  movement,  in  a  aenae  analogoua  to  ita  uae 
with  reference  to  an  organiam ;  and  on  the  other 
of  a  aubject  or  phrase,  with  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  ita  oonapicuoua  featurea  of 
rhythm  or  melody  are  employed  by  reiteration, 
variation,  or  any  other  devicea  whidi  the  genius 
or  ingenuity  of  the  compoaer  auggeeta,  with  the 
object  of  ahowing  the  various  elements  of  intereat 
it  containa. 

The  term  ia  vezy  apt  and  legitimate  when  used 
in  the  above  sensee,  which  are  in  reality  no  more 
than  the  converse  of  one  another;  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  movement  is  rightiy  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ideas  contained  in  its  subjects; 
otherwise  in  instrumental  muaic  neither  purpoae 
nor  unity  of  deaign  could  be  perceived.  It  muat 
however  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mere  atate- 
ment  of  a  transformed  version  of  a  subject  is  not 
development.  A  thing  is  not  necessarily  devel- 
oped when  it  is  merely  changed,  but  it  is  so 
generally  when  the  progressive  steps  between 
the  original  and  its  final  condition  can  be  clearly 
followed. 

The  most  perfect 'types  of  development  are  to 
be  found  in  Beethoven's  works,  with  whom  not 
seldom  the  greater  part  of  a  movement  is  the 
constant  unfolding  and  opening  out  of  aU  the 
latent  possibilities  of  some  simple  rhythmic  figure. 
It  ia  impossible  to  give  examples,  owing  to  the 
apace  they  would  require ;  but  reference  may  be 
made  to  tiie  first  movement  of  the  Symphony  in 
C  minor ;  the  Scherzo  of  the  9th  Symphony ; 
the  Allegro  con  brio  of  the  Sonata  in  C  minor^ 
opua  III;  the  laat  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  F, 
opua  10,  no.  a ;  and  the  laat  movement  of  the 
Sonata  in  A,  opus  loi.  [0.  H.  H.  P.] 

DEVIL'S  OPERA,  THE,  in  two  acta,  words 
by  G.  Maofarren,  muaic  by  G.  A.  Mac&Ren;  pro- 
duced at  the  Euglish  Opera  House  Aug.  13, 1838. 

DEVIN  DU  VILLAGE,  LE  (the  village 
sorcerer),  an  Interm^e,  in  one  act ;  words  and 
music  by  J.  J.  Bouaaeau;  played  for  the  firat 
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time  at  Fontftinebleau  Oct.  i8,  1752,  And  at  the 
Acad^mie  royale  March  i,  53.  Last  played  in 
1829,  after  more  than  400  repreeentations ;  some 
one  threw  a  permque  on  the  stage,  which  de- 
cided its  &te.  It  was  translated  and  adapted  as 
'  Tho  Oimning  Man  *  by  Dr.  Bumey  in  1 766.  One 
of  Jullien's  veiy  first  public  feats  was  a  Quadrille 
on  the  moti&  of  the  Devin.  1836  or  37.         [G.] 

DEVBIENT,  WiLHELMiiri  SohbOdkb.    See 
SgbbOdsb. 

DIABELLI,  Akton.  head  of  the  firm  of  Dia- 
belli  &  Co.,  music  publishers  in  Vienna^  and 
composer  of  pianoforte  and  church  musicy  bom 
Sept.  6,  1 781,  at  Mattsee  in  Salzburg.  His 
piano  pieces  are  well  written,  at  once  graceful 
and  good  practice,  and  both  these  and  his  nume- 
rous arrangements  had  an  immense  popularity. 
His  maasesi,  especially  the  'Landmessen'  (for 
country  churches),  are  widely  spread  in  Austria^ 
being  for  the  most  part  easy  to  execute,  and 
interesting,  if  not  particularly  solid.  He  also 
composed  songs  for  one  and  more  voices,  and  an 
operetta^  'Adam  in  der  Klemme.'  Being  intended 
for  the  priesthood  he  received  a  good  geoeral  edu- 
cation, and  profited  much  from  association  with 
Michael  Haydn,  who  superintended  his  musical 
studies.  When  the  Bavarian  convents  were  secu- 
larised in  1803,  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  taking 
orders,  went  to  'N^enna,  and  was  warmly  received 
by  Joseph  Haydn.  He  soon  became  a  popular 
teacher  of  the  pianoforte  and  guitar,  made  money 
enough  to  become  partner  with  Peter  Gappi  the 
music-publisher  in  1818,  and  in  24  the  finn  be- 
came Diabelli  &  Co.  The  latter  half  of  his  life 
is  much  more  interesting  than  the  former,  as  it 
brings  us  into  contact  with  one  of  the  first  musio- 
publishing  establishments  in  Vienna,  where 
Czemy  was  for  many  years  a  daily  visitor,  and 
where  all  the  leaders  of  the  musical  world  went 
in  and  out.  In  1852  the  firm  became  C.  A. 
Spina,  and  in  July  72  F.  Schreiber,  under  which 
name  it  still  continues,  though  the  business  wbb 
purchased  in  May  76  by  A.  Cranz  of  Hamburg. 
Their  publications  at  this  moment  amount  to 
over  25,000.  In  Diabelli*s  time  they  acquired 
the  publications  of  the  extinct  firms  of  M. 
Artaria,  L.  Kozeluch,  Th.  Wei^l,  Berka^  Leides- 
dorf,  Pennauer,  and  Traeg,  and  in  1855  those  of 
Carlo  Meochetti.  They  published  specially  for 
Schubert,  Czemy,  Strauss,  and  Laimer;  also 
Marpurg*B  '  Abhandlung  von  der  Fuge'  revised 
by  Seohter,  and  Beicha*s  '  Lehrbuch' ;  and,  under 
the  title  '  Eoolesiasticon,'  a  collection  of  church 
muHio.  In  1874  ^07  issued  a  fresh  catalogue  of 
their  publications,  and  a  thematic  catalogue  of 
Schubiert's  published  works,  compiled  with  his 
usual  exhaustive  accuracy  by  Nottebohm.  Dia- 
belli died  April  8,  1858.  His  quiet  and  un- 
assuming life  made  him  many  friends,  some  of 
whom  in  1 87 1  erected  a  tablet  to  his  memory 
on  the  house  at  Mattsee  in  which  he  was  bom. 
Beethoven  wrote  his  33  Variations  (op.  120)  on 
a  waltz  of  Diabelli's,  and  this  alone  wul  preserve 
his  name  to  posterity  should  it  disappear  in  other 
ways,  [C.F.P.] 


DIBDIN. 

DIADESTE.  A  buffo  Italian  opera,  watdt 
by  Fitzball,  music  by  Balfe ;  produced  at  Dnrj 
Ijane  May  17,  1838. 

DIAMANTS  DE  LA  COUEONNE.  LES. 
Opera  comique  in  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe  nd 
St.  George,  music  by  Auber ;  produced  at  tiie 
Op^ra  Comique  March  6, 1841 ;  at  the  Prbooi'i 
Theatre^  London,  May  2, 44,  as  Crovm  Diamimdi. 

DIAPASON  originally  meant  the  inteml  of 
an  octave,  because  it  was  8ict  voowr  XV^ 
avfMpMfUi,  the  consonance  arrived  at  by  goiiy 
'through  all  the  strings  of  the  lyre'  from  fint  to 
last.    In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Dryden  :— 

'  Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  no, 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man.' 

In  French  it  came  to  mean  a  tuning-fix^ 
and  hence  also  the  pitch  which  was  as  it  vov 
registered  by  it,  the  'Diapason  normal'  being 
the  standard  of  pitch  supposed  to  be  genenlly 
accepted  in  France,  which  gave  435  vibntiani 
for  Uie  A  above  middle  C.  In  England  the  name 
is  g^ven  to  the  most  important  fonndatloa  stofs 
of  the  organ.     (See  Obq  AV.)  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

DIAPENTE  was  the  ancient  Greek  name  for 
the  consonance  of  the  5th.  By  the  muaidanB  of 
the  17th  and  T8th  centuries  a  canon  in  the  fittk 
was  called  in  Epidiapente  or  Subdiapente^  ai  it 
answered  above  or  below. 

DIATESSARON  was  the  andent  Gre^ 
name  for  the  consonance  of  the  4tli — 8id  T99c6fV 
XopbSh^  avfupcarla, 

DIATONIC  is  the  name  given  to  muno  wbich 
is  confined  to  notes  proper  to  the  signatare  of 
the  key  in  which  they  occur — such  as  the  wbiti 
notes  only,  in  the  key  of  C  major.  The  difierent 
forms  of  the  minor  scale  are  considered  diatani& 
Therefore  the  major  7th  and  major  6th,  wfaiok 
often  occur  instead  of  the  minor  7th  and  miaor 
6th  in  the  signature  of  a  minor  scale,  can  be 
used  without  the  passage  ceasing  to  be  difr- 
tonic.  The  theme  of  the  Finale  of  the  Cboial 
Symphony  is  a  splendid  example  of  a  diatosie 
melody.  [C.H.H.P.] 

DIBDIN,  CHABLE8,  was  the  son  of  a  nlver' 
smith  at  Southampton,  where  he  was  bora  Maiek 
15,  1745,  his  mother  being  in  her  fiftieth  W 
and  he  being  her  eighteenth  child.  His  giw 
£ather  was  a  considerable  merchant,  who  foandd 
the  village  near  Southampton  which  bean  b* 
name.  Dibdin's  eldest  brother,  who  was  tweotf- 
nine  years  his  senior,  was  captam  of  an  Indianua 
and  father  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  ThomaB  FroguK 
Dibdin,  the  well-known  bibliographer.  Chw 
Dibdin,  being  intended  by  hu  father  fiv  the 
Church,  was  placed  at  Wincheetar  College,  bat 
a  passion  for  music  took  possession  of  him,  and 
he  sang  with  the  choristers  both  at  the  caihedial 
and  college.  He  had  a  good  voioe  and  a  quick' 
ness  in  learning,  which  induced  Kent  to  oampo« 


anthems  for  him  and  teach  him  to  mug 
and  Fussel,  who  afterwards. soooeeded  Kent  as 
organist,  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  muse  aad 
a  few  common  tunes.  All  mnsioal  know1«4ge 
beyond  that  he  acquired  for  himself,  BtadjiBK 
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duefly  the  oonceiios  of  Corelli  and  the  theoretical 
works  of  Rameau.     The  place  of  organiBt  at 
Biahop^s  Waltham  becoming  vacant,  Dibdin  of- 
fered oixDflelf  for  it,  but  was  rejected  on  account 
of  his  youth.   When  fifteen  years  old  his  eldest 
brother  brought  him  to  London  and  placed  him 
in  the  music  warehouse  of  Johnson  in  Cheapside, 
where  however  he  did  not  remain  long,  a  friend 
having  advised  him  to  try  the  stage.  He  obtained 
a  engagement  at  Govent  Garden  Theatre  as  a 
singing  actor.    About  the  same  time  he  began 
to  write  verses  as  well  as  music,  in  which  he  was 
enoooraged  by  Beard,  then  become  manager  of 
the  theatre,  who  advised  him  to  try  his  hand  at 
something  for  the  stage,  promising  to  bring  it  out 
at  Dibdin's  benefit.    He  accordingly  set  to  work 
and  wrote  and  composed  'The  Shepherd's  Artifice,* 
a  pastoral,  which  was  performed  at  his  benefit 
in  the  season  of  1762-63,  and  repeated  in  the 
following  season,  the  author-composer  performing 
the  character  of  Strephon.    He  had  performed 
in  the  sunomer  of  62  at  the  Richmond  theatre 
on  the  hill;  and  he  now  obtained  an  engage- 
ment at  Birmingham,  where  he  not  only  played 
at  the  theatre  but  simg  at  Vauxhall.     In  the 
heginninff  of  65    the  opera  of  'The  Maid  of 
the  Mill   was  about  to  be  produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  some  difficulty  arising  with  Dunstall, 
who  was  to  have  played  Ralph,  Dibdin  was 
requested  by  Beaxd  to  undertake  the  part.    He 
Bade  a  decided  hit,  and  at  once  established 
hunself  finnly  in  the  public  favour.    In  1767  he 
oomposed  psoi  of  the  music  for  'Love  in  the 
Gl^,'  and  m  the  next  year  two-thirds  of  that  of 
'Lionel  and  Clarissa.'    In  68  Dibdin  transferred 
hii  serrioes  from  Covent  Garden  to  Drury  Lane, 
wliere  he  signalised  himself  by  his  composition 
of  the  music  of '  The  Padlock,'  and  his  admirable 
pnfinnance  of  Mungo  in  it.    In  the  following 
year  he  was  engaged  to  compose  for  Ranelagh, 
where  he  woduoed  'The  Maid  the  Mistress,' 
•nd  'The  Becmiting  Sergeant.'     He  likewise 
vmpoaed  some  of  the  musio  for  the  Shakspere 
Jubilee  at  Stratford-on-Avon  in  that  year.    In 
177a  Thomas  King,  having  become  proprietor 
flf  Sadler's  Wells,  engaged  Dibdin  to  write  and 
compose  some  little  musical  pieces  to  be  brought 
ent  then.    In  74  Dibdin  produced  'The  Water- 
man,' and  in  75   'The  Quaker,*  pieces  which 
have  kept  muntermpted  possession  of  the  stage 
«ver  since,  the  songs  being  stiQ  listened  to  with 
as  much  pleasure  as  when  first   heard.     At 
the  end  of  the  latter  season  he  quitted  Drury 
Lane  owing  to  differences  that  had  arisen  be- 
tween him  and  Garrick,  and  exhibited  at  Ex- 
eter Change  a  piece  called  'The  Comic  Mirror,* 
n  which   well-known  characters   of  the   day 
Me  personated  by  puppets.    In  1776  he  took 
ft  journey  into  fVance,  where  he  remained  some 
Bwoths.     On   his  return  he  was  engaged  as 
Mmposer  to  Govent  Garden  Theatre  at  a  salary 
of  £10  a  week,  but  he  held  the  appointment  for 
ivo  or  three  seasans  only.    In  1 782  he  projected 
the  erection  of  the  Royal  Circus  (afterwards  the 
Surrey  Theatre),   which  was  opened  Nov.    7, 
17S2,  Dibdin  undertaking  the  general  manage- 
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ment,  Hughes  the  equestrian  department,  and 
Grimaldi  (father  of  the  afterwards  famous  clown; 
the  stage  direction.  For  this  theatre  the  ever- 
active  pen  of  Dibdin  was  employed  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  numerous  little  musical  pieces  ano 
pantomimes.  The  first  season  was  remarkably 
successful.  In  the  second,  dissensions  broke  out 
amongst  the  managers,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  retired  from  the  theatre.  He  then  made  an 
attempt  to  regain  his  position  at  the  patent 
theatres,  and  succeeded  in  getting  his  opera, 
'  Liberty  Hall'  (containing  the  popular  songs  of 
'  Jack  Ratlin,'  'The  high-mettled  racer,'  and '  The 
Bells  of  Aberdovey '),  brought  out  at  Druiy  Lane 
on  Feb.  8,  1785.  Soon  afterwards  he  listened  to 
a  proposal  to  erect  a  theatre  at  PentonviUe, 
where  he  purposed  representing  spectacles  in 
which  hydrauuo  effects  should  be  introduced. 
He  proceeded  to  some  extent  with  the  building, 
which  he  intended  to  call  'Helicon,'  but  his 
application  for  a  licence  was  refused,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  gale  of  wind  destroyed  the  edifice 
and  put  an  end  to  the  project.  Dibdin  next 
meditated  a  visit  to  India,  and,  to  raise  funds 
for  the  purpose,  in  1787-88  made  a  tour  through 
a  large  part  of  England  and  gave  entertainments. 
He  published  an  account  of  this  tour  in  1788. 
in  a  quarto  volume,  under  the  title  of  'The 
Musical  Tour  of  Mr.  Dibdin.*  In  the  summer 
of  88  he  sailed  for  India,  but  the  vessel  being 
driven  to  take  shelter  in  Torbay,  he  finally  aban- 
doned  his  intention  and  returned  to  London. 
Dibdin  next  resolved  to  rely  on  his  own  unaided 
exertions,  and  in  1789  produced  at  Hutchins' 
Auction  Room,  King  Street,  Covent  Grarden,  the 
first  of  those  'table  entertainments'  which  he 
originated,  and  of  which  he  was  author,  com- 
poser, narrator,  singer,  and  accompanyist,  xmder 
the  title  of '  The  W  him  of  the  Moment. '  On  the 
first  evening  there  was  an  attendance  of  only 
sixteen  persons.  Dibdin,  however,  persevered; 
he  engaged  the  Lyceum  and  brought  out  'The 
Oddities,'  the  success  of  which  was  at  once  de- 
cisive ;  and  no  wonder,  for  it  contained,  amongst 
others,  the  songs,  'To  Bachelors'  Hall,'  ''Twas 
in  the  good  ship  Rover,'  'The  Flowing  Can,' 
'Saturday  night  at  sea,*  'Ben  Backstay,'  'I 
sailed  from  uie  Downs  in  the  Nancy,'  'The 
Lamplighter,'  and  'Tom  Bowling*;  the  last 
written  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother.  Cap- 
tain Dibdin.  And  here  it  may  be  observed 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  those  sea  songs  that 
contributed  so  largely  during  the  war  to  cheer 
and  inspire  the  hearts  of  our  seamen,  and  gained 
for  their  author  the  appellation  of  the  l^rtseus 
of  the  British  Navy,  were  written  by  Dibdin 
for  his  entertainments.  In  1790  'The  Oddities' 
was  revised,  and  ran  79  nights,  when  it  was 
succeeded  by  '  The  Wags,'  which  was  performed 
for  108  nijghts.  The  great  sale  of  '  Poor  Jack,' 
the  copyright  of  whi<m  and  eleven  other  songs 
he  had  sold  for  £60,  and  which  in  a  short  time 
had  brought  its  purchaser  a  profit  of  £500, 
induced  Dibdin  about  this  time  to  become  his 
own  publisher.  In  1791  he  removed  from  the 
Lyceum  to  a  room  in  the  Strand,  opposite  Beau- 
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furt  Buildiiigi,  which  he  opened  nnder  the  name 
of  Sans  Sottd,  and  where  he  remained  for  four 
yean.  He  then  built  for  himself  a  small  theatre 
on  the  east  side  of  Leicester  Place,  which  he 
opened  under  the  same  name  in  1796.  Towardi 
the  close  of  the  last  century  Dibdln  published  » 
'  History  of  the  Stage/  in  five  volumes,  and  in 
1803  his  '  Pzofe6Bi<»ial  life/  in  four  Tolumes. 
In  1805  he  sold  his  theatre  and  retired  £rom 
public  life.  In  i8oa  govenmient  granted  him 
a  pension  of  £300  per  annum,  but  this  being 
withdrawn  on  a  change  of  ministry  he  was  led  to 
open  a  music  shop  in  the  Strand  as  a  means  of 
subsistence.  The  speculation,  however,  fisuled, 
and  he  became  bankrupt.  A  subscription  for  his 
relief  was  opened  in  18 10,  with  part  of  which  an 
annuity  of  £30  was  purchased  for  himself,  his 
wife  and  daughter  suoceasively.  Subsequently 
his  pension  was  restored  to  him.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1813  Dibdin  was  attacked  by 
paralysis,  and  on  July  25,  1814,  he  died  at  his 
residence  in  Arlington  Street,  Camden  Town. 
He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  in  Pratt  Street, 
Camden  Town,  where  there  is  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  Dibdin*s  two  sons,  Charles  and 
Thomas,  were  well-known  dramatists. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dibdin's  operas  and 
other  dramatic  pieces.  Of  those  marked  thus  * 
he  was  author  as  well  as  composer : — 


* '  Th*  Shqdterd'B  ArtlSoe.'  17B ; 
'Lov«  Id  Um  Citj'  (put  of  the 
miulc)J7B7 : '  Damon  and  IHiUUda.' 
'  Lionel  and  Clarlm'  (part  of  the 
BualcX  and  'The  Padlock.'  ITK; 
'  Tile  Maid  the  MistTOia."  The  Be- 
eraUing  Seiveaat.'  'The  Xpheilan 
Matron.'  'The  Jubilee.'  'Queen 
Mah.'  and  'The  Captive.'  17W: 
'Plcmr  BeTek.*  1170:  'The  Wed- 
ding BinK.*  and '  The  Institution  of 
tke  Garter.*  1771 1  *'Tha  Udl^' 
•'Xbe  MiMfaanoa."The  Briekdust 
Man.'  • '  The  Widow  of  Abincdon.' 
and  'The  Palace  of  Mirth,'  1772; 
'A  Chriftmas  Tkle.'  '  The  Trip  to 
Portsmouth.' '  The  Deserter '  (part- 
ly selected  from  Monaignjr  and 
PhllldorX  and  •■  The  Grenadier.' 
iTn  :•' The  Waterman.' and  •' The 
GoUer.'  1774  :• '  The  Quaker.'  and 
•The  Two  Misers.'  1T76;  ''The 
fleracllo,' '  The  Blackamoor,'  •'  The 
Metamoridioses,'  *  'The  Bazor 
Grinder.'  •  '  To.  Tea.  or.  The 
VriendlrTUa,'  ''The  Old  Woman 
of  Eighty,'  •'The  Mad  Doctor.' 
'"She  Is  mad  foraUttsband.' • 'Eng- 
land against  Italy.'  •  'The  Fbrtune 


Hnnter,' and  •' xni  nol  Gold  that 
Gutters.'  1776:  •'Poor  Vulcan.* 
•'Beie  and  CoUn.'  •'The  Wires 
Bereoged.'  • '  Annette  and  LuMn,' 
and  •■  The MUkmald,*  1778:  'Ply- 
mouth In  an  Uproar,*  *  The  Chel- 
sea Pensioner.*  *' The  Mirror.' and 
*'The  Touchstone.' 1779 :  *'The 
Shepherdess  of  the  Alps.'  •'Har- 
lequin Freemason.'  and  ''The 
Islanders,'  17B0;  •'Jupiter  and 
Alcmena,*  ITBli  •'None  so  blind 
as  those  who  won't  we.'  1788; 
•*  The  Barrier  of  Parnassus.'  •  *  The 
Gnces.' •  -  The  Baloon.' • '  Manda- 
rina.  or.  The  Befbsal  ofHariequtn.' 
• '  The  Land  of  Simplicity.*  •  *  The 
Passions.'  • '  The  Statue.*  • '  Clump 
and  Cudden.*  *'The  Benevolent 
Tar.'  *'  The  Beglons  of  Aooompllsb- 
ment.'  • '  The  Lancashire  Witches.* 
• '  The  Cestus.' • '  FUdora.' • '  The 
Loi«  Odds,'  and  'Harlequto  the 
Phantom  of  a  Day'  (all  for  the 
Royal  dreusX  17B8  and  17M  :•' Li- 
berty Hall,'  17B6:  'HairestHbme.* 
nrr?'.  •'A  Loyal  Eftaslon.'  1797; 
sad  •  'BaoMh  Hewett.'  17BS. 


His  table  entertainments  wer^— 


'  The  Whim  of  the  Moment,'  and 
'  The  Oddities.'  17BB ;  *  The  Wags, 
inO;  'Private  Theatricals,'  1791; 
'  TheQutzus.'  17B: '  Castles  in  the 
Air.'  ITBB;  'Great  News.'  17»4: 
'  Will  of  the  WLsi.' and '  caulstmas 
Gambols.'  17%:  'The  General 
EleeUon,*  ITKs '  The  ^tblnz,'  and 
'Valentine's Day,' 17V7:  'Kh«and 
Queen.*  ITH;  *A   Tdur   to   the 


Land's  End.* and  'Tom  WllUns.' 
1790;  'The  Oake  House,' UOO :  *A 
Prisk.'  1801:  'Most  Votes.'  UGB; 
'New  Tear's  Gifts.' '  Britons,  strike 
home.*  '  Heads  and  Tails,*  '  The 
Prolic' '  Datchet  Mead,' '  The  Pro- 
fsMlonal  Volunteers,'  'Bent  D^.' 
and  'Commodore  Pennant.'  be* 
tweeniaoSandlSOBb 


Besides  these  Dibdin  was  author  of  *The 
Gipsies/  a  comic  opera  for  which  Dr.  Arnold 
composed  the  music,  '  The  Harmonic  Preceptor/ 
a  didactic  poem,  1804,  'The  Musical  Mentor,' 
'Music  Epitomised,'  and  a  few  novels  and 
miscellaneous  works.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DIBDIN,  Henbt  Edward,  the  youngest  son 
of  Charles  Dibdin  the  younger,  was  bom  in  the 
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'Dibdins*  house,*  Sadler's  Wells»  Sep!  8,181^ 
He  acquired  his  first  knowledge  of  music  from 
his  eldest  sister,  Maiy  Anne,  afterwards  Mn. 
Tonna,  an  excellent  harpist^  pupil  of  Chalkuir 
and  Bochsa.  He  subsequently  studied  the  bsip 
under  Bochsa,  and  also  became  profident  on  the 
organ  and  violin.  Early  in  183.)  Dibdin  ireni 
to  Edinbuigh,  where  he  established  himself  ai 
a  teacher.  He  died  May  6,  1866.  Dibdin  ooo- 
posed  a  few  psakn  tones  and  some  pieces  for  tbe 
organ  and  pianoforte,  but  he  is  best  known  si 
the  compiler  of 'The  Standard  Psalm  Tune  Book,' 
the  largest  and  most  authentic  collection  of  palm 
tunes  ever  published,  the  contents  being  inainlj 
derived  from  ancient  psalters.  Besides  Ins  sttshh 
ments  as  a  musician  Dibdin  possossod  oonndenUe 
skill  as  ft  painter  and  illuminator.        [W.H.E] 

DICKONS,  Mbs.,  daughter  of  a  gentienni 
named  Poole,  was  bom  in  London  about  1 7  70.  Her 
musical  talent  was  early  developed.  Shebeeuaei 
pupil  of  Rauzzini,  and  in  1787  appeared  at  Ysoz- 
hatl  Gardens  as  a  singer.  Her  progress  was  r^nd, 
and  she  became  en^iged  at  the  Gonoert  of  An- 
cient Music  and  other  concerts.  On  Oct.  9, 1703. 
she  made  her  appearance  at  Govent  Gstobq 
Theatre  as  Ophelia  in  '  Hamlet.'  She  next  Mog 
in  several  of  the  principal  towns  of  Englandi 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  with  great  suooess.  She 
was  subsequently  engaged  at  the  King's  Tbestre^ 
where  she  performed  the  Countess  in  Mosut'i 
'Nozze  di  Figaro*  to  the  Susanna  of  Mme. 
Catalan!.  9ie  afterwards  sang  at  Droiy  Lue 
Theatre.  Li  1816  she  was  engaged  at  tk 
Italian  Opoa  at  Paris.  From  thenoe  she  west 
to  Italy.  On  her  return  to  England  she  «« 
again  engaged  at  Covent  Grarden,  where  ihe  tf' 
peared  Otct.  13, 1818  as  Bosina  in  Bishop's  sdsfrtir 
tion  of  Rossini's  '  Barber  of  Seville.'  In  aa  she 
was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  relinquish  her 
profession.    She  £ed  May  4,  1833.     [W.H.E] 

DICTIONARIES  OF  MUSIC.  The  oUs* 
known  work  of  the  kind  is  that  of  the  lesneji 
Flemish  musician  Jean  Tinctor,  entitled  'TeoBi- 
norum  musicae  Diffinitorium,*  15  sheeti, 
undated,  but  in  all  probability  printed  with 
type  of  Gerard  de  Flandre^  and  publidied 
1 474.  Hie  original  is  extremely  rare,  but  I^' 
has  reprinted  it  in  his '  AUgemeine  littentnr  (* 
Musik,'  and  thus  placed  it  within  the  resch 
students.  The  'Glossaiium'  of  Da  Gangs 
includes  many  musical  terms  and  ernlanatinM 
ful  to  historians  of  music.  Musical  arch 
will  further  do  well  to  consult  Manage— wl 
'Diotionnaire  ^tymolpgique  de  la  hogue  fnB 
coise'  appeared  in  1650 — and  the 
Universel'  (Rotterdam,  1690)  of  Fi 
wards  remodelled  by  Baoiage  (the  Hagu^  xT^i)-! 
These  works  are  often  overlooked,  and  the  credil 
of  having  written  the  two  oldest  dictioDSxi«  « 
music  is  generally  assigned  to  Janowka  iv 
the  Abb^  S^bastien  de  Brossard.  TheBoheDiiii 
organist  wrote  in  Latin,  and  his  'Giafii  <^ 
thesaurum  magnae  artis  musicae '  (Prague,  ijoi) 
was  unknown  to  Broesard  when  he  puhliahea  hif : 
'Dictionnaire  de  Musique'  (Ballard,  Pmu  170^ 
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Taking  into  aooomit  the  enormouB  difficulties 

onder  which  they  laboured,  both  authors  are 

deserring  of  great  praise  for  works  so  eminently 

nnfol   to   students    of    musical    tenninology. 

Amongst  their  imitators  may  be  named  Wal- 

them,  Grasaineau,  and  J.  J.  Rousseau.     Wal* 

them's  work,    'Alte   und    neue    musikalisehe 

BiUiothek,  oder  musikalisches   Lexicon,'   was 

originally  published  at  Weimar,  but  the  second 

edition  (Leipeic,  173  a)  is  the  important  one. 

In  it  he  80  far  adopted  the  plan  suggested  by 

Bronard  at  the  end  of  his  dictionary,  that  his 

work  fi»ms  a   kind   of  complement  to   that. 

In  his  'Musical  Dictionary'    (London,   1740, 

itoLSto.;  and  ed.  1769)  James  Grassineau 

bat  made  ample  use  of  Brossard's  definitions  and 

examples ;  but  his  work  is  much  more  compltete, 

and  ms  remarks  on  the  music  of  the  ancients  and 

on  musical  instruments  evince   much  reading, 

and  may  still   be  consulted   with  advantage. 

J.  J.  Bousseau  in  his  '  Dictionnaire  de  Musique* 

(Geoen,  1767)  also  utilised  the  labours  of  Broa- 

wd,  espedally  with  regard  to  ancient  music; 

bat  it  is  to  his  literary  ability  rather  than  to  his 

elevated  views  on  eesthetics  that  the  enormous 

Boooees  of  his  dictionary  is  due.    Not  only  was  it 

taaoslated  into  several  languages,  but  it  was 

imitated  by  Meude-Monpas  (Paris,  1788)  and  by 

Beynvaan  (Amsterdam,  1 795),  only  half  of  whose 

'Moiikaal  Kunat  Woorden>book'  was  ever  pub- 

jkbed.    BouB8eaa*s  influence  may  be  traced  also 

in  the  'Dictionnaire  de  Musique'  contained  in 

ibe  'Enoyclop^dio  M^thodique.'    That  enormous 

nasi  of  undigested  material  forms  two  huge  4to. 

voinmea,  of  which  the  first  (1791)  was  compiled 

under  the  superintendence  of  Framery  and  GHin- 

goen^  with  the  assistance  of  the  Abb4  Feytou 

and  of  Surremain  de  Missery,  and  is  far  superior 

to  the  second  (x8i8)  edited  by  Momigny,  whose 

tbocries  were  not  only  erroneous  but  at  variance 

with  those  of  the  first  volume.    In  spite  however 

flf  iti  contradictions  and  errors,  both  sdentifio 

ttd  chronological,  a  judicious  historian  may  still 

find  oaeful  materials  in  this  dictionary. 

Whilst  Rousseau's  writings  were  exciting  end- 
ieiB  discussions  among  Fiench  musicians,  the 
bibons  of  Gerber  and  Forkel  in  (Germany  were 
nuking  a  new  era  in  the  literature  of  music. 
By  bis  History  (AUg.  (^(eschichte  der  Musik, 
I^ipae  1788-1801)  Forkel  did  as  much  for  the 
amaicians  of  Europe  as  Bumey  and  Hawkins 
bad  in  all  probabitity  done  for  him.  His  infiu- 
snoe  mav  be  recognised  in  Koch's  'Musikalisches 
laiooQ  (Frankfort  i8oa),  a  work  In  all  respects 
■nperior  to  that  of  G.  F.  Wolf  (Halle  1787). 
Koch  also  published  his  'Kur^fe&sstes  Hand- 
worterbuch  der  Musik'  (Leipsio  1807),  a  work 
distinct  from  his  Lexicon,  but  quite  as  useful  and 
iMiitorious.  But  the  happy  influence  of  Forkel 
b  more  especially  evident  in  the  biographical 
*«kof  (yerber,  'Neues  historisch-biographisches 
lexicon  der  Tonkiinstler '  (Leipzig,  1813-14,  4 
Tola.)  a  work  in  every  way  a  great  improvement 
en  bis  first  edition  (Leipzig^  1790-93,  a  vols.), 
although  incomplete  without  it,  owing  to  his 
habit  of  referring  back.    Gerber  was  the  model 


for  the  'Dictionnaire  historique  des  musicSens' 
of  Choron  and  Fayolle  (Paris,  1 810-1 1),  the  first 
book  of  the  kind  published  in  France,  and  pre- 
ceded by  an  excellent  Introduction,  by  (Choron, 
of  which  F^tis  in  his  turn  has  made  good 
use. 

In  Italy  the  Abbd  Gianelli  was  the  author  of  the 
first  dictionary  of  music  printed  in  Italian  (Venice 
1 801,  and  ed.  i8ao) ;  but  his  book  has  been  en* 
tirely  superseded  by  the  *Dizionario  e  Biblio- 
grafia  della  Musica'  of  Dr.  lichtentlial,  the  first 
two  volumes  of  which  are  devoted  to  music 
proper,  while  the  last  two  contain  an  historical 
and  critical  catalogue,  which  has  been  largelv 
utilised  by  F^tis.  Lichtenthal  doubtless  took 
many  of  lus  materials  from  Forkel  and  Crerber, 
but  his  work  shows  a  marked  advanoe  upon 
those  of  Koch  and  Rousseau  in  the  definitions 
of  words,  the  descriptions  of  instruments,  and 
the  historical  articles.  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  Mondo  (Paris  i8ai,  a  vols.  8vo.). 
The  '  Dictionnaire  de  Musique  modeme*  of  (Pastil 
Blaze  (Paris  183 1  and  ed.  1835,  a  vols.)*  in  part 
copied  from  that  of  Bousseau,  attained  a  certain 
amount  of  success  from  the  position  of  its  author 
and  its  animated  style;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
equal  either  in  extent  or  accuracy  to  IJchtenthal*s 
work.  Partly  founded  on  a  similar  model  is  the 
*  Dictionnaire  de  Musique  d'aprte  les  th^oridens, 
historiens,  et  critiques  les  plus  c^bbres'  (1844; 
5th  ed.  7  a)  by  MM.  Marie  et  L^on  Escudier, 
a  compilation,  as  its  title  indicates,  but  contain- 
ing much  useful  information  in  a  small  space, 
especially  on  ancient  musical  instruments  and  on 
contemporaneous  matters.  Jos.  d*Ortigue,  on  the 
other  hand,  opened  up  a  new  line  in  his  'Dic- 
tionnaire liturgique^  historique,  et  th^orique  de 
Plain-chant  et  de  Musique  a^lise  .  .  . '  (Paris 
1854  and  60),  an  interesting  and  valuable  work 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  orthodox 
Boman  Catholic.  It  has  the  merit  of  quoting 
distinctly  all  the  sources  from  which  the  author 
derived  his  information,  and  of  mentioning  by 
name  all  those  who  assisted  him;  and  for  the 
special  branch  of  which  it  treats  this  dictionary 
is  hitherto  without  a  rival. 

The  'Biographie  universeUe  dee  Musidens,' 
by  the  late  F.  J.  F^tis,  is  hitherto  equally 
unrivalled.  The  first  edition  (Paris  and  Brussels, 
1835-44).  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  double  columns,  contains 
a  long  and  admirable  introduction,  not  republished 
in  the  second  edition.  That  edition  (Paris, 
1860-65),  also  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  though  a  great 
advance  on  the  former  one,  is  still  very  imperfect. 
It  swarms  with  inaccurate  dates ;  its  blunders, 
especially  in  regard  to  English  musidans,  are 
often  ludicrous;  it  contains  many  biographies 
evidently  written  to  order ;  and  its  author,  while 
severely  critidsing  his  victims,  has  an  ugly  knack 
of  borrowing  from  them  at  the  same  tome :  but 
his  labour  and  spirit  were  prodigious,  he  is 
always  readable  and  often  impartial,  and  while 
he  developes  a  shrewd  and  even  philosophic 
critical  fiacidty,  he  has  the  art  of  expressing  his 
judgment  with  great  deamess.  The  misfortune 
of  biographical  dictionaries  is  that  they  are  never 
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complete,  and  a  sapplement  to  Fetis  ib  on  the 
point  of  publication. 

Whilst  the  French  authors  were  writing  their 
dictionaries,  either  on  Kousseau's  plan  or  were 
following  the  lead  of  Choron,  F^tis,  and 
d'Ortigue,  by  enlarging  their  sphere  beyond 
that  of  musical  terminology,  the  tendency  in 
Germany  was  to  include  in  dictionaries  not  only 
all  that  conoeniB  the  technical  part  of  music,  but 
the  biography  of  musicians,  and  the  philosophy, 
literature,  axid  bibliography  of  the  art.  Gustay 
Schilling  therefore  justly  entitles  his  dictionazy 
'  Encydopidie  der  gesammten  musikalischen 
Wissenschaften,  oder  universal  Lexicon  der  Ton- 
kunst'  (Stuttgart  1835-38,  7  vols.  Svo.).  In  this 
work  biography  holds  an  important  place,  but 
the  other  departments  are  treated  with  equal 
skill  and  reseansh,  so  that  the  whole  forms  a  pre- 
cious depository  of  information,  and  is  a  notable 
advance  on  all  previous  works  of  the  kind  in 
other  countries.  Grassner,  in  his  '  Universal  Lex- 
icon  der  Tonkunst*  (Stuttgart  1849,  i  vol.),  and 
Bemsdorf,  in  his  'Neues  universal  Lexicon  der 
Tonkunst,'  in  continuation  of  Schladebach  (Dres- 
den and  Offenbach  1856-61,  3  volsO^  have 
obviously  made  considerable  use  of  Schilling,  and 
both  works  have  a  well-merited  repukttion. 
Koch*B  'Lexicon'  has  been  re-edlted  by  Donuner 
(Heidelberg  1865),  and  Oscar  Paul  has  published 
a  useful  'Handlexioon  der  Tonkunst'  (Leipsio 
1873),  in  which  condensation  is  carried  to  its 
utmost  limit.  But  of  all  the  German  works 
which  have  followed  Schilling  the  most  important 
and  deserving  of  mention  is  the  Musikalischee 
Conversations-Lexicon,  edited  by  Mendel,  and 
since  his  unfortunate  death  by  Beissmann 
(Berlin,  1870  etc.),  of  which  7  vob.  have  already 
appeared,  carrying  the  work  down  to  *Paisie]lo.' 
lliere  is  a  want  of  proportion  in  some  of  the 
articles,  a  cumbrousness  of  style  and  an  oc- 
casional appearance  of  bias,  but  the  staff  of 
writers  is  unequalled  for  eminence  and  number, 
and  there  is  much  in  their  essays  which  has 
never  been  collected  before  and  which  is  highly 
valuable.  In  dictionaries  however  one  work  can 
never  supersede  another,  and  perfect  information 
is  only  to  be  got  by  consulting  alL 

Space  compels  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  a 
mere  mention  of  such  works  as  the  Swedish 
dictionary  of  Envalson  (Stockholm  i8oa);  the 
illustrated  dictionary  of  Soullier  (Paris  1855); 
and  the  Spanish  dictionaries  of  Melcior  (Lerida 
1859)  and  Parada  (Madrid  1868).  Besides  mu- 
sical lexicons  properly  so  ctdled  there  are  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Encydopedias  and  Dictionaries  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  which  contain  important  articles 
on  music  and  musical  terms.  Amongst  these 
may  be  cited  the  'Encydop^e*  of  Diderot  and 
D'Alembert  (Paris  1751-80,  35  vols.) ;  the  *A11- 
gemeine  Theorie  der  schonenKUnste'  (Leipmo 
1773)*  by  SuUer,  of  which  Millin  has  made  great 
use  in  his  '  Dictionnaire  des  Beaux  Arts '  (Paris 
1806);  the  'Allgemeine  Encyclopadie  der  Wis- 
senschaften und  Kunste*  (Leipsic  1818-47),  by 
Ersch  and  Gruber,  an  enormous  collection,  con- 
taining many  remarkable  articles  on  music ;  and 
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the '  Dictionnaire  de  1*  Academic  des  Beaux  Ait%* 
begun  in  1858,  of  which  the  3rd  vol.  (1869-75) 
concludes  with  the  words  'Chceur,*  'Chonl,'  aod 
'  Chor^que.'  It  contains  new  and  striking  11^ 
des  by  Hal^vy,  Henri  B^ber,  and  other  emioeiit 
musidana. 

In  England,  amoug  cydopaedias,  the  eadieik 
place  is  hdd  by  that  of  Bees  (1819),  the  mnncil 
artides  in  which  were  written  by  the  onineot 
Dr.  Bumey.  In  the  new  issue  of  the  'Bacydo' 
piedia  Britannica  (begun  1875)  the  moacil 
artides — ^restricted  in  number — ^are  written  bj 
Dr.  Frans  Hueffer.  Chambers^s  Cydopcdu 
(1741-53  or  1778-91)  on  a  smaller,  and  Biaode*! 
Dictionary  (1842 ;  3rd  ed.  1853)  on  a  still  smiQer 
scale,  contain  good  articles  on  musical  topioi^  the 
former  including  the  leading  biographies.  1%e 
Dictionaries  are  few  and  unimportant : — Grmar 
neau  (1740),  Busby  (1786),  Jousse  (1829),  Wil- 
son, or  Hamilton's  and  Hiles^s  DictionarieB  of 
Musical  Terms— each  a  small  Svo.  vdums— an 
specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  this  departOMBt 
has  been  too  long  filled  in  England.  A  grnt 
advance  has  been  recently  made  in  the  'Di^ 
tionary  of  Musical  Terms'  edited  by  Dr.  Stainer 
and  Mr.  W.  A.  Barratt  (i  voL  8vo.,  Novelk 
1876),  though  even  that  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.  As  regards  biography,  the  '  DiradDsiy 
of  Musicians '  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1822  and  27),  though 
good  in  intention,  is  imperfectly  carried  out 

An  excellent  work  for  its  date  and  its  inteniioa 
is  the  *  Onnplete  Encyclopaedia  of  Music*  hjJotm 
W.  Moore  (Boston,  U.S.  A.,  1852),  alargeSto, 
volume  of  1000  pages,  constructed  on  a  po|mltf 
basis,  and  which  would  be  more  valuable  if  it 
were  corrected  and  modified  to  date.  [G<C.] 

DIESIS,  from  the  Greek  8ic<rc«  which  mcsai 
division,  and  was  the  name  given  to  quarter  tooei 
in  their  system.  Aristotle  takes  it  as  the  mft 
of  musical  tones,  the  last  subdivision  of  intemk. 
In  modem  acoustics  it  means  the  interval  wbick 
results  from  the  two  sounds  which  are  aiiivedit 
by  tuning  up  3  perfect  thirds  and  an  odtv% 
which  is  the  same  as  the  difference  between  a 
major  or  diatonic  semitone,  and  a  minor  or  ohi^ 
matio  semitone,  the  ratio  of  their  vibntieM 
being  125  :  128.  It  is  conmionly  callad  tki 
Enharmonic  Diesis,  enharmonic  being  the  vflrf 
which  is  applied  to  intervals  less  than  a  semitooa 

JH^  has  been  adopted  by  the  French  as  tkir 
term  for  sharp.  [C.  H.  H.  Pj 

DIEUPABT,  Chables,  a  native  of  TnoB^ 
who  came  to  England  in  the  latter  part  of  thi 
17th  century,  was  a  fine  perfonner  on  the  viofia 
and  harpsichord.  In  1707  he  waa  inmrrii*^ 
with  Clayton  and  Haym  in  introducing  tn» 
lations  of  Italian  operas  at  Drury  Lane  Thesa^ 
[Clatton.I  After  the  disoontinuanoe  of  thotf 
operas  ana  the  failure  of  their  subsequent  oo» 
cert  speculation,  Dieupart  devoted  himself  eft* 
tirdy  to  teachiog  the  harpsichord,  and  fiir  sooe 
time  with  considerable  success,  but  towards  the 
latter  part. of  his  life  he  acquired  low  habits 
and  frequented  alehouses,  where  he  entertsiai^ 
the  company  by  his  fine  performanoe  of  CoedS^ 
violin  solos.     He  died  •  in  neoessitoua 
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itanoes,  and  at  an  advanced  age,  about  tlie  year 
1740.  He  published  'Six  Suities  de  davessin, 
divifl^  en  Ouvertuzee,  Allemandes,  Courantee, 
Sanbandes,  QwobteB,  Minueta,  Bondeaux,  et 
Gigaes,  oompoete  et  miaes  en  Concert  pour  un 
Violin  et  Flute,  aveo  una  Baaae  de  Yiole  et  un 
Aichilut.'  [W.H.H.] 

BI  GIOVANNI,  a  very  uaeful  Italian  second 
tenor  engaged  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  1818 
asd  sabeequent  years.  In  i8ai  he  reoeired  a 
alary  of  £1 37  from  Ebeis,  which  was  increased  in 
1822  and  33  to  £180.  In  the  latter  year  he  played 
Serano  in  'La  Donna  del  Lago*;  and  continued 
to  play  snnilar  parts  as  late  as  1827.        [J.  M.] 

DIGrrOBTCrM.  An  apparatus  fiw  exaroising 
and  Btrengthening  the  fingers,  intended  especially 
fcr  the  use  of  pianists,  but  dahned  by  its  inventor, 
Mjor  Marks,  to  be  of  great  service  to  all  who 
leqmre  flexible  and  well-trained  fingers. 

It  consists  of  a  small  box  about  six  inches 
iquare,  provided  with  five  keyvS  fitted  wi^ 
strongly  resisting  springs,  upon  which  keys  such 
exeraaes  as  the  five-finger  exercises  to  be  found 
in  every  Pianoforte  S<uiool  are  to  be  practised. 
In  addition,  there  are  attached  to  the  sides  of 
the  box  certain  appliances  for  stretching  the 
fingers,  and  a  supp<st  for  the  wrist. 

The  idea  of  sparing  the  ears  of  pianoforte 
itndents,  and  those  who  may  be  in  their  neigh- 
bomhood,  by  the  use  of  dumb  keyboards  is  by  no 
BkeaoB  new,  either  here  or  abroad.  Great  com- 
poeers  in  boyhood,  practising  under  difficulties, 
have  been  reduced  to  muffling  the  wires  that 
they  might  practiae  unheard.  It  is  difficult  how- 
•rer  to  say  when  the  first  'dumb-piano'  was 
■anaiactured.  In  1847  ^  ^^^'^  article  appeared 
in  the  'Allgemeixie  Musikalisohe  Zeitung'  cen- 
nring  the  employment  of  the  damb  piano,  and 
SBhumann  in  his  '  Musikalisohe  Haus-  und  Le- 
heoaregeln'  says,  'There  have  been  invented 
MKalled  dumb  keyboards;  try  them  for  a 
while,  that  you  may  discover  them  to  be  of 
no  value.  Qine  cannot  leam  to  speak  from  the 
^nmb.*  Hiough  this  may  be  incontrovertible 
the  question  is  worth  consideratioDy  whether  the 
nofldes  of  the  fingers  may  not  be  increased  in 
9^  and  endurance  (two  essential  qualities 
b  pianoforte  playing),  by  a  soitable  course  of 
properly  regulated  gnrnmastic  exercises,  just  as 
the  other  muscles  31  the  body  are  trained  for 
nnning,  rowings  etc. 

That  considerable  muscular  power  is  required 
k  pianoforte  playing  at  the  present  day,  will 
he  Men  firom  the  foUowing  table  of  resistancesy 
the  one  set  being  taken  from  one  of  the  most 
noent  concert  grand  pianos,  and  the  other  firom  a 
gtand  made  in  181 7,  both  by  Messrs.  Broadwood 
and  Sons*. 

Lowert  C.       Middle  C.      Higheat  0. 

1817        afoa.  a}  OS.  ifoz. 

1877        4<»-  3^02.  afoB. 

1  nrtorfaBi  an  r>wirion>ny  aaad*  of  graaUr  eompaaa.  with  Mack 
■a  vhit«  ksya,  th«  ocdtnary  digltorlnin  hAtrlng  onlr  white  kejri. 
*  It  «1|}  iwiMD  thftt  the  amooiit  of  nwltlaiwa  It  not  «qiial  throng 

<  the  key-board,  ud  that  the  lett  taaod,  althongh  the  weaker.  hM 

'-^^ 1  to 
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The  resistance  offered  by  the  Digitorium  is 
&r  in  excess  of  the  above  numbers ;  it  is  manu- 
fiustured  in  three  different  degrees  of  strength, 
the  resistance  of  the  medium  touch  being  no 
less  than  la  ounces.  On  this  account,  and  also 
because  the  resistance  is  obtained  by  metal 
springs,  instead  of  by  weights  at  the  farther 
cmd  of  the  lever  (as  in  the  old  dumb  pianos), 
the  touch  of  the  digitorium  does  not  in  ike  least 
resemble  that  of  tiie  pianoforte,  but  rather  a 
heavily  weighted  organ-touch,  and  it  should 
tlierefore  be  looked  upon  as  a  gynmastic  ap- 
paratus, and  by  no  means  as  a  subatUute  for  the 
pianoforte  in  the  practice  of  exercises. 

The  question  of  finger  gynmastics  has  received 
very  full  consideration  firom  Mr.  E.  Ward 
Jaduon,  in  a  work  entitled  '  Gymnastics  for  the 
Fingers  and  Wrist'  (London,  Metzler  and  Oo» 
1874),  in  which  he  quotes  opinions  in  favour  of 
his  system  of  exercises,  not  only  firom  musicians, 
but  from  very  eminent  surgeons.  [F.T.] 

DIGNUM,  Chablbs,  son  of  a  master  tailor, 
was  bom  at  Botherhitfae  in  1765.  His  fiither, 
being  a  Boman  Catholic,  placed  him  when  a  boy 
in  the  choir  of  the  Sardinian  ambassador's  chapel 
in  Duke  Street,  Ldncoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  his 
fine  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  Samuel 
Webbe,  the  glee  composer,  then  organist  there, 
who  undertook  to  inslzuct  him.  On  leaving  the 
choir  he  had  no  idea  of  pursuing  music  as  a  pro* 
fession,  but  was  rather  solicitous  of  being  sent  to 
Douay  to  be  educated  for  the  priesthood.  His 
father's  pecuniary  embarrassments  however  and 
other  circumstances  prevented  it.  He  decided  on 
adopting  the  profession  of  music,  and  articled  him- 
self  to  Thomas  Linley  for  seven  years.  Linley 
bestowed  the  utmost  attention  on  his  pupil,  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  sing  in  public  until  his 
powers  were  sufficiently  matured.  In  1784  Dig- 
num  made  his  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  as  Young  Meiadows  in  '  Love  in  a  Vil- 
lage,' and,  although  his  figure  was  somewhat 
unsuited  to  the  part,  the  beauty  of  his  voice  and 
his  judicious  singing  secured  him  a  favourable 
reception.  He  next  appeared  as  the  hero  in 
Michael  Ame's  'Cymon,  and  fully  established 
himself  in  public  favour.  In  1787,  on  the  re- 
moval of  Charles  Bannister  to  the  Boyalty  Theatre, 
Dignum  succeeded  to  a  cast  of  characters  better 
suited  to  his  person  and  voice.  In  96  he  gained 
much  credit  by  his  performance  of  Orq>  the 
miller,  in  Stcnrace's  'No  song  no  supper,'  of 
which  he  was  the  original  representative.  After 
singing  at  the  theatres,  at  Yauxhall  Grardens, 
and  at  concerts  for  several  years,  he  retired  in 
easy  circumstances.  He  died  March  39,  i8a7, 
Dignum  composed  several  ballads.  He  published 
a  volume  of  songs,  duets,  and  gleea^  composed 
and  adapted  by  himself,  to  which  an  engraved 
portrait  of  him  is  prefixed.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DIMINISHED  INTERVALS  are  such  as 
are  either  less  than  perfect  or  less  than  minor  by 
one  semitone.  Hius  (a)  being  a  perfect  fifth, 
(b)  is  a  diminished  fifth ;  and  (e)  being  a  perfect 
fourth,  {d)  is  a  diminished  fourUi : — 
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These  wre  both  of  duooidant  nature,  the  dimin- 
ished fourth  always  so ;  but  if  a  major  sixth  be 
added  below  the  bass  note  of  the  diminished  fifth 
it  is  oonmdered  to  modify  the  discordance  so  far 
as  to  admit  of  its  being  used  as  a  ooncoid.  This 
rule  is  of  old  standing,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  oocurrence  of  the  cnord  diatonicallj,  as  {e)  in 
the  key  of  C,  which  was  admitted  in  the  strict 
old  style  where  discords  were  excluded.  Of  in- 
terrab  which  are  changeable  into  major  or  minor 
the  diminished  seventh  is  the  commonest,  (/), 
which  is  a  semitone  less  than  the  ordinary  minor 
seventh  (g),  according  to  the  rule  above  given. 
The  complete  chord,  which  is  commonly  known 
aa  that  of  the  'diminished  seventh,*  (A),  is 
properly  speaking  an  inversion  of  a  chord  of  the 
minor  ninth,  (t).    It  occurs  with  remarkable 

(/)  Of)         (*)  (0 


frecmency  in  modem  music,  part  of  its  popularity 
no  doubt  arising  from  the  singular  facilities  for 
modulation  which  it  affords.  For  the  notes  of 
which  it  is  composed  being  at  equal  distances 
from  one  another,  any  one  of  them  can  be  chosen 
at  will  to  stand  as  minor  ninth  to  the  root  which 
is  understood.  Thus  the  above  chord  might  be 
written  in  either  of  the  following  ways — 


jg. 

in  which  Db,  Fb,  and  G  are  respectively  the 
minor  ninths  to  0,  £b,  and  F^,  the  absent  root 
notes,  and  could  pass  into  as  many  different  keys 
as  those  root  notes  could  serve,  either  as  domi- 
nant, tonic,  or  supertonic.  [See  Change,  Mo- 
dulation.] 

The  chovd  of  the  diminished  third,  as  (k),  oc- 
curs in  music  as  the  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the 
augmented  sixth,  as  (Q.    It  has  such  a  strongly 

(*)  (0 


^g 


^^^ 


^^ 


marked  character  of  its  own  that  great  composers 
seem  agreed  to  reserve  it  for  special  occasions. 
Bach  uses  it  with  powerful  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  '  Grudfixus*  in  nis  B  minor  Mass,  and  Bee- 
thoven in  the  chorus  to  the  same  words  in  his 
'  Missa  Solennis.'  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

DIMINUENDO.  Lessening  the  tone  from 
loud  to  soft;  employed  indiscriminatelv  with 
decrescendo.  Expressed  by  dim,  or  dimm»,  and 
by  the  sig^  n^=*-. 

DIMINUTION,  in  Counterpoint^  is  the  re- 
petition of  a  subject  or  figure  in  notes  of  less 
value  than  in  its  original  statement. 
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It  is  a  device  almost  confined  to  music  of  a  con- 
trapuntal character,  such  as  fugues  and  canoo^ 
and  is  not  of  as  frequent  oocurrence  as  augmenta- 
tion, which  is  its  converse.  There  is  an  example 
in  Handel*s  chorus  'Let  all  the  angels  of  God' 
in  the  Messiah;  in  Bach's  well-lmown  fbgue 
in  E,  No.  33  in  the  '  Wohltempecirte  Clavier': 
and  in  the  Overture  to  the  Meiaternnger  by 
Wagner.  [C.H.H.P.] 

DINORAH.  The  original  and  Italian  title 
of  Meyerbeer's  opera  wh£h  was  brought  out  in 
Paris  (Op^  Comique^  April  4,  1859)  as  'Le 
Pardon  de  Ploermel'— Cabel  as  Dinorak  Di- 
norah  was  produced,  with  recitatives  by  Meyer- 
beer, and  under  his  own  direction,  at  Govent 
Garden  July  26,  1859,  in  3  acts,  with  ^Golaa 
Carvalbo  as  the  heroine ;  and  in  FiiglUh  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  at  Drury  Lane  by  P^e 
andHanison. 

DIRECT.    A  mark  («**>to  be  found  in  music 

up  to  the  present  century  at  the  end  of  a  page, 

and  even  <i  a  line^  to  warn  the  performer  of  the 

note  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  page  or  line^ 

like    the    catchword   at   the   foot   of   a   page, 

formerly  universal,  and  still  retained   in   uie 

Quarterly  Beview.  .   „  ,       ,    « 

—  udicates  that  the  first 

line 


Thus 


note  of  the  next 
will  be  G. 


DIRECT  MOTION  is  the  progression  of  parts 
or  voices  in  a  similar  direction. 


i 
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As  a  matter  of  contrapuntal  effect  it  is  weaker 
and  less  effective  than  Contbabt  Motion,  whidi 
see.  [C.fl..H.P.] 

DIS.  The  German  term  t<x  D|,  and  also 
according  to  a  curious  former  Viennese  custom, 
for  Eb.  The  Eroica  Symphony  was  announced 
at  Clement's  concert  April  7,  1805  (its  fibEst 
performance),  and  at  Meier^s  concert,  1808,  as 
'inDis.'    DBS  is  the  term  for  Db. 

DISCANT,  dM-0an<iM,  a  double  soqg;  ori- 
ginally the  melody  or  '  coxmterpoint'  sung  with  a 
plain-song;  thence  the  upper  voice  or  leading 
melody  in  a  piece  of  part>music ;  and  thence  the 
canto,  cantus,  or  soprano  voice,  which  was  for- 
merly— as  late  as  Mendelssohn,  who  used  to  say 
=iziz  he  had  learnt  it  from  Zelter — written  in 
the  C  def.  Thus  in  earlier  English  the 
word  'discant'  or  'descant'  means  an  air: 

'And  sprightly  voice  sweet  descant  sing.' 

And  the  vidin,  because  it  took  the  upper  pert 
in  the  quartet,  was  called  the  '  diskant- Violin.' 

DISCORD  is  a  combination  of  notes  which 
produces  a  certain  restless  craving  in  the  mind 
for  some  further  combination  upon  which  it  can 
rest  with  satisfaction. 

Discords  comprise  such  chords  as  contain  notes 
which  are  next  to  each  other  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  such  as  have  augmented  or  diminished 
intervals,  with  the  exception  in  the  latter  case  ci 


DISCOED. 

tlw  ettord  of  the  6tl>  and  Jfd  on  tlis  •econd  DDt« 
or  inj  key.  The  duiDg«d  combiiutioii  which 
mut  follow  &Bm  in  order  to  relisve  the  aeute  of 
ptin  thej  produce  is  called  the  reMJutiou.  For 
the  Tuiom  kinds  of  diicordB  uid  their  reao- 
Intion*  lee  HUVOKT.  [GJI.H.P.] 

DBSOLUTO  PUNITO.  IL,  Omia  n.  DOH 
GlOTurin.  The  full  title  of  Mourt'i  opera,  so 
well  known  b;  the  l&ttac  half  of  iti  name.     [See 

DOH  GlOTlHNI.] 

piSSONANOE  li  any  combinaUou  of  Hdtttl 
which  on  being  sounded  together  producet  BlAta  ; 
Uiat  ii,  an  alternate  ittengthemng  and  weakening 
of  the  Kjund,  arieing  &(nn  the  oppoaition  of  the 
•ibntioQB  of  either  their  prime  tones,  ortbeir  bar- 
monio  or  their  combination  tonea,  whicb  cauua 
a  painful  •easatJon  to  the  ear.  [C.H.H.P.] 

DITAL  HA.RF,  or  ohnimatlQ  barp-late,  una 
of  the  nnmeroiu  attempt!  made  about  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  to  improve  or  replace 


DITTEESDORF, 


Uw  guitar.    Edward  I4ebt  apnean  to  have  in- 
•Mted  tUi  fonn  of  itnnged  IntbuMwat  aboot 


P^ 


bat  thii  notation  waa  a  major  lixdi  hi^ier  In 

E'tch  than  the  actnal  loanda.  In  1816  the  aame 
iward  Light  took  out  a  patent  for  an  improve- 
nient  in  thiB  inatnuneut,  which  he  now  denomi- 
nated 'the  SrltiBh  harp-lute.'  The  patent  waa 
for  the  application  of  certain  pieces  of  mechanian 
called  'ditals'  or  ' thumb-keji,'  in  distinctico 
fimm '  pedals '  or '  foot-keje ' ;  each  dital  producing 
bj  prenore  the  deprenion  of  a  itop-ring  or 
eye  to  draw  the  ntring  down  upon  a  &et  and 
thus  iborten  ita  eficctive  length,  and  render  the 
pitch  more  acute.  The  moat  complete  instrument 
of  this  construction  he  named  the  '  Dital  harp.' 
In  this  each  string  has  a  'dital'  to  rajae  it  a 
lemjtone  at  pleasure.  [A,  J.  H.] 

DITTEESDORF,  Eabl  Dimits  ton— whose 
original  name  was  DirTDLS — distingniahed  vio- 
linist,  and  prolific  composer  in  atl  branches  of 
music,  but  speciallj  eateemed  for  his  German 
national  operas ;  bom  at  Vienna,  Not.  1,  1739, 
He  soon  outstripped  his  earl;  teachera  oa  Uie 
TJolin,  Eiinig  and  Zieaixa  (not  Zligler,  as  he 
calls  him  in  his  biographj).  Zi^ler  worked  his 
pupil  in  the  orchestra  at  St.  Steven's,  and  also 
in  that  of  the  Schottenkirche.  Hera  Dittei-s  was 
noticed  hj  his  chiefs,  and  on  their  recommenda- 
tion was  recelvad  into  the  private  band  of  the 
Prince  Ton  Hildburghauaen.  who,  being  himself 
a  man  of  high  cultivation,  looked  after  the  gen- 
cnJ  education  of  his  young  page  (a  lad  of  i[), 


much  ai  _ 

hearing  Titloria  Teei,  who  sang  regularly  at  the 
Prince's  concerts,  and  be  soon  formed  an  iatJmacy 
with  Gluck  and  Haydn.  When  the  Prince  dis- 
missed his  band  in  I7£9  he  procure  a  place  for 
Ditters  in  the  Empress's  opera,  but  wishmg  to  see 
the  world  he  started  in  17G1  with  Gluck  on  a 
professionaJ  tour  in  Italy,  where  his  plaving  was 
iQKch  admired.  Meantime  the  famous  Lolli  had 
been  perfoiming  in  Vienna  with  great  succes), 
but  Ditteisdorf  on  his  return  vanijuished  him; 
the  general  verdict  was  '  Each  has  marvellous 
execution,  but  Ditten  also  speaks  to  the  heart.' 
"'-  '-itiDiaoy  with  Haydn  waa  of  sorvioo  to  them 
'Whenever  we  heard,'  says  he,  'a  new 
piece,  we  went  throuj^  it  carefully  together, 
doing  justice  to  all  tiiat  was  good,  sjid  criUciB- 
ing  what  was  bad  in  it' — an  impartial  course 
s^ibm  punned  by  yoong  compoeen.  In  the 
early  part  of  1764  he  went  with  Gluck  and 
Quadsgni  to  Frankfort  ftir  the  election  and  coro- 
natioQ  (April  3)  of  the  Archduke  Joaeph  as  Riiu; 
of  the  Einnana.  He  played  twice  at  court  wiui 
brilliant  succen,  but  his  expectations  were  not 
otherwise  fulfilled,  sod  on  his  return  to  Vienna 
the  rudeness  of  Count  Weniel  Spork,  the  then 
manager  of  the  theatre,  made  him  gladly  accept 
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the  post  of  capellmeister  to  the  Bishop  of  Gross- 
wardein,  vice  Michael  Hayds  departed  to  Salx- 
burg.     For  his  new  master  he  composed  sympho- 
nies,  violin-concertos,   string  quartets,   and   his 
first  oratorio,  '  Isacoo  figura  del  Redentore/  to  a 
Latin  adaptation  of  Metastaaio  by  the  Bishop 
himself.    He  also  started  a  small  theatre  in  the 
castle,  for  which  he  wrote  several  pieces,  includ- 
ing his  first  oomic  opera,   'Amore  in  Musica.* 
But  in  69  the  Bishop  received  a  rebuke  from 
the  Empress  on  the  laxity  of  his  life,  and  dis- 
missed his  whole  band.    At  Troppau  Dittersdorf 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Count  Schafgotsch, 
Prince  Bishop  of  Breslau,  who  invited  him  to 
his  estate  at  Johannisberg,  where  ha  was  living 
in  retirement  and  disgrace.    The  versatile  mu- 
sician  foimd  means  to  cheer  his  master's  solitude. 
He  got  together  a  band,  engaged  singers  and 
musicians,  set  up  a  theatre,  wrote  operas  and 
oratorios,  and  went  out  hunting,  all  with  equal 
zest.    In  return  for  his  services  he  was  made, 
through  the  Bishop's  influence  (in  1770),  Knight 
of  the  Golden  Spur  (a  distinction  enjoyed  by  Gluok 
and  Mozart),  and  Amtshauptmann  of  Freiwaldau 
(1773),  ^'^'^  received  a  title  of  nobility — 'Ditters 
von  Dittersdorf*    The  oratorio  '  Davide*  and  the 
comic  opera  '  II  viaggiatore  Americano'  belong  to 
this  period,  and  it  was  while  rehearsine  them  that 
he  fell  in  love  with  Fraulein  Nicolim,  whom  he 
had  engaged  from  Vienna,  and  married  her.  Dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Vienna  he  composed  '  Ester,'  words 
by  the  Abb^  Pintus,  for  the  concerts  (Dec.  19  and 
2^  1773)  ui  aid  of  the  widows*  fund  of  the 
Tonktinstler  Societ&t.     Between  the  parts  he 
played  a  concerto  of  his  own,  and  so  pleased  the 
Emperor,  that  on  Gassmann*s  death  (Jan.  2  a, 
1774),  he  wished  to  iwpoint  him  court-capell- 
meister,  but  Dittersdorf  was  too  proud  to  apply 
for  the  poet,  and  the  Emperor  was  not  inclined 
to  offer  It  unsolicited.     'Ester*  was  repeated  be- 
fore the  court  in  1785 ;  'Isacoo*  was  performed 
in  Vienna  ( 1 776) ;  and  '  Giobbe,'  also  written  for 
the  Tonkiinstler  Societ&t,  on  April   8  and  9, 
1786,  one  part  each  night,  Dittersdorf  himself 
conducting. .   In  1 789  it  was  produced  in  Berlin 
with  marked  success.   On  anouier  visit  to  Vienna, 
in   1786,  he  produced  a  symphony  on  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  at  the  morning  concerts  in  the 
Augarten,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
often-quoted  conversation  with  the  Emperor  Jo- 
seph II  took  place.    'Der  Apotheker  und  der 
Doctor'  (July  11),  a  lively,  sound,  thouffh  some- 
what rough  operetta,  which  has  kept  uie  stage 
to  the  present  day;  'Betrug  durch  Aberglauben' 
(Oct.  3,  1 786) ;   '  Democrito  oorretto*   (Jan.  34, 
1787) ;  'Die  liebe  im  Narrenhause'  (April  la), 
all  at  Vienna ;  and  '  Hieronymus  Knicker'  (Leo- 
poldstadt,  July  1789),  were  brilliant  successes, 
with  the  exception  of '  Democrito.'   In  the  mean- 
time things  had  changed  at  Johannisberg.    The 
Bishop's  band,  dismissed  during  the  war,  had 
reassembled  after  the  Peace  of  Teschen,  1779. 
About  1 790  Dittersdorf  was  obliged  to  attend  to 
his  duties  at  Freiwaldau,  and  during  his  absence 
his  enemies  slandered  him  to  the  Bishop.    Dit- 
tersdorf nursed  him  devotedly  during  nis  long 


illness,  but  on  his  death  (1795)  was  dismissed 
with  500  gulden,  a  sum  soon  exhausted  is 
visiting  the  baths  with  a  view  to  reatora  his 
health,  shattered  by  his  irregularities.  His  next 
asylum  was  at  the  house  of  Oount  von  Still&ied 
at  Rothlhotta  in  Bohemia,  and  heire,  in  ^te  of 
constant  suffering,  he  oompoeed  operas,  sym- 
phonies, and  innumerable  pianoforte  pieces,  for 
which  he  in  vain  sought  a  purchaser.  On 
his  death-bed  he  dictated  his  autobiography  to 
his  son,  and  died  two  days  after  it  was  com- 
pleted, Oct.  31,1 799.  Dittendorf  was  a  thoroogbly 
popular  composer.  He  possessed  a  real  vein  d 
comedy,  vivacity,  and  quick  invention,  bright 
spontaneous  melody,  original  instrumentation,  and 
breadth  in  the  *  ensembles'  and  *  finales,'  qualitisi 
which,  exercised  on  pleasing  librettos,  made  him 
the  darling  of  his  contemporaries.  He  held  the 
same  position  in  Germany  that  GxMrj  did  in 
France,  though  inferior  to  Gr^try  in  delicscy, 
spirituality,  and  depth  of  sentiment.  His  ors- 
torios,  much  valued  in  their  time ;  his  symphoniei, 
in  the  style  of  Haydn,  though  inferior  to  Haydn 
in  grace  and  liveliness ;  his  violin-concertos,  string- 
quartets  (of  which  I  a  were  published  in  1866), 
duos,  'divertimenti,'  a  concerto  with  11  instru- 
ments obbligato,  masses,  motets,  and  song* — sU 
contributed  to  his  lame,  and  if  they  did  not  sur- 
vive him,  were  of  moment  in  their  day.  Besidei 
the  operas  already  named  he  composea  '  Lo  nposo 
burlato'  (1775)  ;  '  La  Contadina  fedele'  (1785); 
'  Orpheus  der  zweite'  (i  787) ;  *  Das  roihe  Kapp- 
chen*(i788);  ' Der Schifispatron * (i 780) ;  'Ho- 
cus Pocus '  (i  790) ;  *  Das  Gespenst  mit  der  Trom- 
mel' (i  794) ;  '  (rott  Mara  oder  der  eiseme  Mann'; 
'Don  Quixotte' ;  'Der  Schach  von  Schiras'  (all 
1 795)  ;  '  UgoUno,'  grand '  opera  seria ' ;  '  Die  los- 
tigen  Weil^  von  Windsor  ;  'Der  schSne  Heib- 
stag'(all  1796);  'Der  Temengewinnst';  'Der 
Madchen-markt ' ;  *  Die  Opera  buffa  * ;  •  Don  Con- 
baldi'  (1798)  ;  'D  Tribunale  di  Giove/  serensU 
(1 788)  ;  and  '  Das  Madchen  von  Cola,*  a  song  of 
Ossian's,  for  pianoforte  (1795).  Of  bis  sym- 
phonies, 'Six  Simphonies  k  8  parties';  'IVou 
Simphonies  k  4  parties  obL,  etc.';  and  'Sim- 
phonie  dans  le  genre  de  cinq  nations,  etc.,'  were 
published  in  Paris  in  1 770.  On  the  title-page  of 
the  first  set  he  is  called  'first  violin  and  mattre 
de  musicHie  to  Prinoe  Ksterhazy.'  Hia  autobio- 
graphy (Xeipsic  1 801)  forms  the  foundation  of 
Arnold's  'Karl  von  Dittersdorf,  etc.  Bildungsbadi 
far  junge  Tonktinstler'  (Erfurt  1810).    [C.F.P.] 

DIVERTIMENTO,  a  term  employed  fior  ts- 
lious  pieces  of  music. 

I .  In  Mozart  it  designates  a  piece  doaely  akin 
to  a  Sb&enadb  or  Cassation,  usually  in  0  or  7 
movements — though  sometimes  only  4,  and  onoe 
as  many  as  10 ;  indifferently  for  tno  or  quartet 
of  strings,  wind  alone,  or  wind  and  strings  mixed. 
Kochel's  Catalogue  contains  no  leas  tluin  32  of 
such  Divertimenti.  The  following  is  the  order 
of  the  movements  in  one  of  them  (no.  287)  :— 
(t)  Allegro;  (a)  Andante grasioeo  (6 variation'*); 
(3)  Minuet;  (4)  Adagio;  (5)  Minuet;  (6)  An- 
dante and  Allegro  molta  The  changes  of  key 
are  slight ;  in  some  there  is  no  change  at  aU. 


DIVERTIMENTO. 

3.  A  Pot-pourri  or  anangement  of  the  airs  of 
an  opera  or  other  piece  for  oicheetra  or  piano. 

DIVERTISSEMENT.  Akiudof  ihortbaUet. 
such  aa  TagHoni's  'Divertunemeiit  Silesieu/  some- 
times mixed  with  songs.  Also  a  pot-pourri  or 
pieoe  on  given  moHfa,  such  as  Schubert's  '  Diver- 
tissement k  I'hongroise.*  Also  the  French  term 
for  an  entr'acte.    The  tenn  is  no  longer  used. 

DIVISION  VIOLIN,  THE,  the  title  of  a 
work  which,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  was  the 
&yottrite  vade-mecum  of  amateur  violinists.  It 
was  the  snocesscHr  of  'The  Division  Violist*  of 
Christopher  Simpson,  first  published  in  1659. 
Both  works  consiBt  of  divisions,  or  variations, 
upon  a  given  theme  or  subject,  denominated  the 
'ground.*  Hie  earlier  work  contains  instructions 
for  performing  such  divisions  extempore,  but  the 
later  one  is  confined  to  divisions  already  com- 
posed. These  are  often  upon  popular  song-tunes 
or  other  well-known  subjects.  The  first  edition 
of 'The  Division  Violin'  appeared  in  1684,  en- 
graved on  copper  plates,  and  a  second  part  a 
few  years  later.  Both  parts  went  through  several 
editions,  the  contents  of  which  varied,  but  were 
always  derived  from  the  best  composers  of  the 
day,  amongst  whom  were  Henry  and  Daniel 
Puroell,  Davis  Mell,  John  Banister,  Solomon, 
Jdm,  and  Henry  Eodes,  Q.  B.  Draghi,  Jeremiah 
Clark,  etc.  Some  pieces  by  Corelli  are  induded 
in  some  of  the  later  editions.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DIVISIONS,  in  the  musical  nomenclature  of 
the  lyih  and  iSth  centuries,  were  rapid  pas- 
•ages— slow  notes  divided  into  quick  ones— as 
natarally  takes  place  in  variations  on  a  theme  or 
ground.  Hence  the  word  can  be  applied  to  quick 
coDBScutive  passages  like  the  long  semiquaver 
nms  in  Handel's  bravura  songs,  as : — 
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DlVrriS,  Antokius,  or  AHToiirB  lb  Riohe, 
a  French  composer,  and  colleague  of  Mouton  as 
onger  in  the  chapel  of  Louis  XII,  who  reigned 
from  1498  to  151 5.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
oia  woiis  at  present  known :— <i)  A  4-part  mass, 
•Gaude  Barbara'  (MS.),  in  the  library  at  Cam- 
J»y.  (a)  A  6-part  Credo  (MS.)  in  the  Royal 
Librwy  at  Munich.  (3)  A  mass,  •  Quem  dicunt 
homines'  (of  which  Ambros  gives  a  description 
m  his  history  of  music),  in  the  15th  book  of 
|M  collection  by  Pierre  Attaignant  of  Paris. 
(4)  A  motet,  'Gloria  laus,'  in  the  loth  book 
01  the  ooUection  of  ancient  motets  by  Pierre 
Attaignant  (Paris  1530)  who  has  also,  in  his 
wllection  of  Magnificats  (Paris,  1534),  included 
^bjrDivitis.  (5)  Amotet,*DeeoIatorumconso- 
^^^  in  4  parts,  in  the  ist  book  of  the  'Motetti 
(iella  corona'  (Petruooi,  Venice  1 5 14).  (6)  Many 
"wtets  for  3  voices  in   the  collection  'Trium 


vocum  caiftiones  centum  D'  published  by  Petreius 
(Nuremberg  1540).  (7)  A  setting  of  the  words 
'Ista  est  speciosa,'  in  the  collection  'Bicinia 
Gallica,  Latina,  Germanica,  etc.,'  published  by 
Rhaw  (Wittenberg).  (8)  Two  chansons,  under 
the  name  Le  Riche,  in  the  collection  'des  plus 
excellentes  chansons'  published  by  Nicolas  Duche* 
minini55i.  [J.R.S.B.] 

DLABACZ,  GoTTFBiBD  JoHAKK,  librarian  and 
choir-master  of  the  Premonstratensian  convent 
of  Strahov,  Prague ;  bom  July  1 7,  1 758,  died 
Feb.  4,  1830.  Author  of  'Allgem.  historisches 
KiinsUerlexikon  fUr  Bohmen,'  etc.  (Prague  1815- 
18,  3  vols.);  'Versuch  eines  Verzeichniss  der 
vorzuglichsten  Tonkiinstler,'  etc.  (in  Rigger's 
Statistik  von  Bohmen) — two  exact  and  valuable 
works. 

DO.  The  syllable  used  in  Italy  and  England 
in  solfidng  instead  of  Ut.  It  is  said  by  F^tis  to 
have  been  the  invention  of  G.  B.  Doni,  a  learned 
D^la  Cruscan  and  writer  on  the  music  of  the 
ancients,  who  died  1669.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
'Musioo  pratico'  of  Bonondni  (1673),  where  it  is 
said  to  be  employed  '  per  essere  piii  resonante.' 

DOCTOR  OF  MUSIC.  The  superior  degree 
in  music  conferred  by  the  English  Universities, 
the  inferior  one  being  that  of  Bachelor.  These 
degrees  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  15th 
century :  an  outline  of  their  history  and  of  the 
history  of  musical  study  at  the  Universities  has 
been  given  under  the  title  Bachklob.  In  the 
ordinary  course  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 
must  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  precede  that  of 
Doctor  by  a  period  of  five  years ;  but  by  special 
leave  of  the  University  the  degrees  may  be  taken 
together,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Music  has  occasionally  been  conferred  on 
musicians  of  distinction  who  had  not  graduated 
Bachelors.  At  Dublin  no  interval  of  time  is 
necessary,  and  the  degrees  may  in  all  cases  be 
taken  on  the  same  day,  other  conditions  being 
fulfilled.  Among  Oxford  Doctors  of  Music  the 
following  are  the  best  known  names  :  —  John 
Marbeck,  1550;  John  Bull,  1586;  W.  Heather 
(founder  of  tiie  Fftyfessorship),  1632  ;  Ame,  1 759 ; 
Bumey,  1769;  Galloott,  1785;  Crotch,  1799;  S. 
Wesley,  1839;  Bishop,  1854.  Haydn  received 
an  honorary  degree  on  his  visit  to  Oxford  in 
1 791,  when  his  Symphony  in  G,  thence  called 
the  Oxford  Symphony*  was  performed.  The  same 
distinction  is  said  to  have  been  offered  to  Handel 
in  1733,  when  his  'Esther'  was  performed  at 
Cornxnemoratlon,  and  to  have  been  refused  by 
him  with  characteristic  humour.  Cambridge 
owns  the  following  names :— Greene,  1 730 ;  Boyce, 
1749;  Randall,  1756;  Napes,i757;  Cooke,  1775; 
Wa]misley,i848;  StemdaleBennett»i856;  Mao- 
£aiTen,  1875  ;  Sullivan,  1876;  Joachim,  1877. 

During  the  last  century  there  was  no  examina- 
tion for  either  degree ;  it  was  sufiicient  for  the 
candidate  to  present  an  '  exercise,'  or  oompoeitionf 
to  be  performed  in  the  Musio  SchooL  Stricter 
regulations  have  been  now  established,  with  the 
view  of  giving  a  more  genuine  character  to  these 
I  degrees :  and  the  following  rules  are  in  force. 
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At  Oxford  the  candidate  for  a  degnlb  of  Mob. 
Doc.  most  oompoee  and  send  in  to  the  Profeasor 
a  Tocal  compoBition  secular  or  sacred,  containing 
real  eight-part  harmony  and  good  eight-part  fugal 
counterpoint,  with  aooompanimentB  for  a  full 
orohestra,  of  such  a  length  as  to  occupy  from 
forty  to  sixty  minutes  in  performance.  The 
exercise  having  been  approved  by  the  Professor, 
an  examination  follows^  embracing  the  following 
subjects: — Harmony;  Eight-part  counterpoint; 
Canon,  Imitation,  etc.  in  eight  parts;  Fugue; 
Form  in  composition ;  Instrumentation ;  Musical 
History;  A  critical  knowledge  of  the  scores  of 
the  standard  works  of  the  great  composers ;  and 
BO  much  of  the  science  of  Acoustics  as  relateB  to 
the  theory  of  Harmony.  After  duly  passing  this 
examination  (which  is  entirely  in  writing)  the 
candidate  must  have  his  exercise  publicly  per- 
formed in  Oxford,  with  complete  band  and  chorus 
at  his  own  expense ;  and  must  deposit  the  MS. 
fitll-Boore  in  the  Library  of  the  Music  SchooL 
The  fees  on  takingthis  degree  amount  toaboutjCao. 
The  regulations  at  Cambridge  and  Dublin  are  al- 
most identical  with  those  of  Oxford,  and  theamount 
of  the  fees  much  the  same.  D^^rees  in  music  are 
not  conferred  by  the  University  of  London. 

An  anomalous  power  of  creating  a  Doctor  of 
Music  by  diploma  still  vests  in  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  only  regulation  existing  in 
connection  with  this  strange  prerogative  is  that 
the  person  for  whose  benefit  it  is  exercised  shall 
pay  £6z  in  fees.  [C.  A.  F.] 

DOHLEB,  Theodob,  of  a  Jewish  &mily, 
bom  April  20,  1814,  at  Naples;  died  Feb.  ai, 
1856,  at  Florence ;  an  accomplished  pianist,  and 
composer  of 'salon*  music — a  vendor  of  the  sort 
of  ware  for  which  the  epithet  'elegant'  seems  to 
have  been  invented.  His  Fantasias,  i.e.  operatic 
tunes  embroidered  with  arpeggioB;  his  *  Varia- 
tions de  concert,'  or  'de  salon* — similar  tunes 
not  necessarily  operatic,  but  bedizened  with  the 
same  cheap  embroidery;  his  'Transcriptions' — 
nondescript  tunes  bespangled  after  the  sel&ame 
fashion;  his  'Nocturnes' — sentimental eau sucr^, 
made  up  of  a  tearful  tune  for  the  right  hand  prop- 
ped upon  undulating  platitudes  for  the  left,  in 
D  flat ;  his  'Etudes,'  also  'de  salon'  or  'de  concert' 
.-^ome  small  piece  of  digital  gymnastics  with 
little  sound  and  less  sense, — are  one  and  all  of  the 
same  calibre,  reprehensible  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  and  lacking  even  that  quaintness  or 
eccentricity  which  might  ultimately  claim  a  nook 
in  some  collection  of  musical  hric-d-hrcm.  Dohler 
was  an  infant  phenomenon,  and  as  such  the  pupil 
of  Benedict,  wen  resident  at  Naples.  In  i Sao 
he  was  sent  to  Vienna,  and  became  Carl  Czemy  s 
pupil.  From  Vienna,  where  he  remained  till  34, 
he  went  to  Naples,  Paris,  and  London — then 
travelled  in  Holland,  Denmark,  Poland,  and 
Russia — as  a  successful  &shionable  virtuoso.  He 
died  of  a  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  which 
troubled  him  for  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life. 
His  works,  if  works  they  can  be  called,  reach  as 
fiur  as  opus  75.  [E.  D.] 

DOLBY,  Oharlottb.  See  Saiktov,  Ma- 
dams. 


DON  QUIXOTE. 

DOLCE,  i.e.  sweetly;  a  sign  usually icoooi- 
panied  by  piano,  softly — p  doL,  and  impljiogthst 
a  sweet  melodious  feeling  is  to  be  put  into  Ibe 
phrase.  Beethoven  (op.  59,  no.  i)  has  m/ 1  (iolce; 
and  Schumann  b^;ins  the  Finale  of  his  Eb  Sjb- 
phony  with  /  doloe,  which  is  difficult  to  realise. 

DOMINANT  is  the  name  now  given  to  the  5di 
note  of  the  scale  of  any  key  counting  upwards. 
Thus  G  is  the  dominant  in  the  key  of  C,  F  in 
that  of  Bb,  and  Ff  in  that  of  B.  It  issocaBai 
because  the  key  of  a  passage  cannoi  be^ 
tinguished  for  certain  imless  some  chord  in  it 
has  this  note  for  root ;  for  which  reasofu  sko  is  a 
called  in  German  '  Der  herrschende  Ton.'  Tbs 
dominant  plays  a  most  important  part  in  gi^ 
dences,  in  which  it  is  indisfi^nsable  uiat  the  kcj 
should  be  strongly  marked ;  and  it  is  thaefii* 
the  point  of  rest  in  the  imperfect  cadence  «r 
half  dose,  and  the  point  of  departure  to  the  vam 
in  the  perfect  cadence  or  full  close.  [Mcmdbs.] 

It  also  marks  the  division  of  the  scale  into  t« 
parts;  as  in  fugues,  in  which  if  a  sobj^ 
conmiences  with  the  tonic  its  answer  commaw 
with  the  dominant,  and  vice  TonlL  In  lb» 
sonata  form  it  used  to  be  almost  invariable  iir 
the  second  subject  to  be  in  the  key  of  tht 
dominant,  except  when  the  movement  was  a 
a  minor  key,  in  which  case  it  was  optional  far 
that  part  of  the  movement  to  be  in  the  i«latne 
major.  In  lighter  and  simpler  kinds  of  ooB' 
position  the  harmonic  basis  of  the  music  ote 
alternates  chiefly  between  tonic  and  domimiH 
and  even  in  the  most  elaborate  and  deeply  * 
works  the  same  tendency  is  apparent,  though 
ideas  may  be  on  so  extended  a  scale  as  to  make 
alternation  less  obvious.  [C.ff  HJ. 

DOMINO  NOIB,  LE.     Op^ra  oomique  in 
acts,  words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Aaber ;  prodi 
Dec.  a,  1837.     Translated  by  Chorley  and 
dnoed  in  English  (an  earlier  attempt  had  ' 
Feb.  30,  1 861,  at  Covent  Garden. 

DON  CARLOS,    (i)  An  opera  seria  in  3 
words  by  Tftrantini,  music  by  Costa ;  prodonji 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  Jime  30,  T 
(3)  Grand  opera  in  5  acts,  words  by 
and  Du  Lode,  music  by  Verdi ;  produced  at 
Grand  Op^  Paris,  March  11,   1867,  aal 
London,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre^  June  4 
the  same  year. 

DON  GIOVANNI— or,  full  title,  H 
punito,  oesia  11  Don  Giovanni — opera  buffi 
acts;  words  by  Da  Ponte;  music  by  K 
Produced  at  league  Oct  39,  1787  (the  on 
written  the  night  before) ;  at  Vienna  May 
1788,  with  3  extra  pieces,  *In  qoali,'  *Mi*™ 
«Dalla  sua  paoe';  in  London,  King's  " 
April   13,   1 81 7.     Autpgraph  in  posseaacn 
Mme.  Viardot  Garcia. 

DON  PASQUALE,  opera  buffik  in  3 
music  by  Donizetti.    Produced  Jan.  4,  184^ 
the  Italiens,  Paris;  in  London,  Her  KaJ 
Theatre,  June  30,  1843. 

DON  QUIXOTE,  a  oomie  open  in  s 
words  by  G.  Macfanen,  musio  Inr  G.  A 
fiffien ;  produced  at  Druiy  Lane^  f*eb.  3»  ^^^ 


DONIZETTI. 

DONIZETTI,  Cast AKO,  was  bom  at  Bergamo, 
Not.  29«  1 7^7,  six  years  after  Boasini ;  and  though 
he  began  his  career  at  a  yery  early  age,  he  never 
achiered  any  important  sacoeas  until  after  Bossini 
had  oeased  to  compose.    Having  completed  his 
studies  at  the  Gonservatorio  of  Naples,  under 
Mayer,  he  produced  at  Vienna,  in  1 81 8,  his  first 
opera  '  Enrico  di  Borgogna,*  which  was  rapidly 
followed  by  '  H  Falegname  di  Livonia  *  (Mantua, 
1819).    His  'ZoraXde  di  Granata,'  brought  out 
immediately  after  *  U  Falegname '  at  Home,  pro- 
eared  for  the  young  imitator  of  Bossini  exemption 
from  the  conscription,  and  the  honour  of  being 
earned  in  triomph  and  crowned  at  the  Capitol. 
Hie  first  work   however  by  Donizetti  which 
oossed  the  mountains  and  the  seas  and  gained 
the  ear  of  all  Europe,  was  '  Anna  Bolena,*  given 
6r  the  first  time  at  Milan  in  1830.    This  opera, 
which  was  long  regarded  as  its  composer's  master- 
pieoe^  was  written  for  Pasta  and  Bubini.   It  was 
in  'Anna  Bolena'  too,  as  the  impersonator  of 
Heniy  Vin,  that  Lablache  made  his  first  great 
iQooess  at  our  'King's  Theatre,*  as  the  Haymarket 
opera  house  was  ciJled  until  ihe  close  of  the  past 
Rign.  The  graceful  and  melodious  'Elisird'Amore' 
was  composed  for  'Milan  in  1833.'    'Lucia  di 
I«mmennoor,*  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all 
IVmicetti's  woriu,  was  written  for  Naples  in  1 835, 
tile  part  of  Edgardo  having  been  oomposed  ex- 
pBsily  for  Duprez,  that  of  Luda  for  Persiani. 
UK  lively  little  operetta  caUed  *I1  Campanello 
^  Notte'  was  produced  under  very  interesting 
wnmistances,  to  save  a  Neapolitan  manager  and 
Ibs  oompany  from  ruin.    *  If  you  would  o^y  give 
IB  something  new  our  fortunes  would  be  made/ 
Mid  one  of  the  singers.     Donizetti  declared  they 
Aould  have  an  operetta  firom  his  pen  within  a 
iVedc.  ^  But  where  was  he  to  get  a  Ubretto  ?  He 
dBtennfned  himself  to  supply  that  first  necessity 
rf  the  operatic  composer ;  and,  reoollectinff  a 
vaadeville  which  he  had  seen  some  years  before 
kft  Paris,  called  'Ia  Sonnette  de  Nuit^'  took  that 
br  his  subject^  re-arranged  the  little  piece  in 
HMratic  fonn,  and  forthwith  set  it  to  music.     It 
p  said  that  in  nine  days  *  the  libretto  was  written, 
is  music  oompoeed,  the  parts  learned,  the  opera 
pK&nned  and  the  theatre  saved.*     Donizetti 
Mms  to  haye  poeeessed  considerable  literary  fa- 
flity.    He  designed  and  wrote  the  last  acts  both 
if  the  'Lucia'  and  of  'La  Favorita* ;  and  he 
^i&uelf  translated  into  Italian  the  libretto  of 
BeUy  *  and  '  La  FiUe  du  lUgiment.'     Donizetti 
ksd  visited  Paris  in  1835,  when  he  produced,  at 
be  Ihatre  des  ItaUens,  his  'Marino  FaUero.* 
Rve  years  later  another  of  his  works  was  brought 
nt  at  the  same  establishment.    This  was  '  Lu- 
Rzia  Borgia'  (oomposed  for  Milan  in  1834) ;  of 
ihich  the  'run '  was  out  short  by  Victor  Hugo, 
rho,  as  author  of  the  tragedy  on  which  the 
Bttetto  is  founded,  forbad  the  representations. 
Lnoezia  Borgia '  became,  at  the  Italian  Opera 
rPsris,  'La  Binegata'  — the  ItaHans  of  Alex- 
nder  the  Sixth's  Court  being  changed  into  Turks. 
UtsnoA '  may  be  ranked  witii  *Lucia'  and  '  La 
kvorita'  amonff  the  most  successM  of  Doni- 
!tti*8  cperas.  'Luda 'contains  some  of  the  most 
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beautiful  melodies  in  the  sentimental  style  that 
its  composer  has  ever  produced ;  it  contains  too 
a  concerted  finale  which  is  well  designed  and 
admirably  dramatic.  The  &vour  with  which 
'Lucrezia  Boigia'  is  everywhere  received  may 
be  explained  partly  by  the  merit  of  the  music, 
which,  if  not  of  a  very  high  order,  is  always 
singable  and  tuneful — -partly  by  the  interest  of 
the  story,  partly  also  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  interest  is  divided  between  four  principal 
characters,  so  that  the  cast  must  alwavs  include 
four  leading  singers,  each  of  whom  is  weU  provided 
for  by  the  composer.  But  of  the  great  dramatic 
situation,  in  which  a  voluptuous  drinking-song  b 
contrasted  with  a  funeral  chanty  not  so  much  has 
been  made  as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
musical  effect,  however,  would  naturally  be  more 
striking  in  the  drama  than  in  the  opera ;  since 
in  the  former  singing  is  heard  only  in  this  one 
scene,  whereas  in  &.e  latter  it  is  heard  throughout 
the  opera.  'Lucrezia  Borgia'  may  be  said  to 
mark  the  distance  half  way  between  the  style 
of  Bossini,  imitated  by  Donizetti  for  so  many 
years,  and  that  of  Yeitu  which  he  in  some  mea- 
sure anticipated:  thus  portions  of  'Maria  di 
Bohan'  (1843)  might  almost  have  been  written 
by  the  composer  of  'Bigoletto.'  In  1840  Doni- 
zetti revisited  Paris,  where  he  produced  succes- 
sively '  I  Martiri '  (which  as  '  Poliuto '  had  been 
forbidden  at  Naples  by  the  censorship) ;  'La  Fille 
du  B^giment^'  composed  for  the  Op^ra  Comique^ 
and  afterwards  brought  out  in  the  form  of  an 
Italian  opera,  with  Mded  recitatives ;  and  *  La 
Favorite,  represented  at  the  Academie.  Jenny 
Lind,  Sontag,  Patti,  Albani,  have  all  appeared 
with  great  success  in  <  La  Figlia  del  Beggimento.' 
Butwhen '  La  Fille  du  B^giment'  was  first  brought 
out,  with  Madame  Thillon  in  the  chief  part,  it 
produced  comparatively  but  little  effect.  'La 
Favorite,'  on  the  other  hand,  met  from  the  first 
with  the  most  decided  success.  It  is  based  on  a 
very  dramatic  subject  (borrowed  fiK)m  a  French 
drama,  *  Le  Comte  de  Commingues'),  and  many 
of  the  scenes  have  been  treated  by  the  composer 
in  a  highly  dramatic  spirit.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  it  failed  to  please  Italian  audiences.  In 
London  its  success  dates  from  the  time  at  which 
Grisi  and  Mario  undertook  the  two  principal 
parts.  The  fourth  and  concluding  act  of  tiiis 
opera  is  worth  all  the  rest,  and  is  probably  the 
most  dramatic  act  Donizetti  ever  wrote.  With 
the  exception  of  the  cavatina '  Ange  si  pur,'  taken 
from  an  unproduced  work,  *  Le  Due  d  Albe,'  and 
the  slow  movement  of  the  duet,  which  was  added 
at  the  rehearsals,  the  whole  of  this  fine  act  was 
composed  in  from  three  to  four  hours.  Leaving 
Paris,  Donizetti  visited  Bome,  Milan,  and  Vienna, 
at  which  last  city  he  brought  out '  Linda  di  ChA- 
mouni,'  and  contributed  a  Miserere  and  Ave 
Maria  to  the  Hofkapelle,  written  in  strict  style, 
and  much  relished  by  the  German  critics.  Then, 
coming  back  to  Paris,  he  wrote  (1843)  'Don 
Pasqiude'  for  the  Thdfttre  Italien,  and  'Dom 
Sebastien'  for  the  Academie.  'Dom  Sebastien' 
has  been  described  as  'a  funeral  in  five  acts,' 
and  the  mournful  drama  to  which  the  musio 
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of  this  work  is  wedded  rendered  its  suooen  all  1 
but  impoflrible.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  not  ' 
■uoceed.  The  brilliant  gaiety,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  *  Don  Pasquale '  charmed  all  who  heard  it,  as 
did  abo  the  delightful  acting  and  singing  of  Grisi, 
Mario,  Tamburini  and  Lablache,  for  whom  the 
four  leading  parts  were  composed.  For  many 
years  after  its  first  production  *Don  Pasquale' 
was  always  played  as  a  piece  of  the  present  day ; 
but  the  singers  perceived  at  last  that  there  was 
a  little  absurdity  in  prima  donna,  baritone,  and 
basso  wearing  the  dress  of  every-day  life ;  and  it 
is  usual  now,  for  the  sake  of  picturesqueness  in 
costume,  to  put  back  the  time  of  the  incidents  to 
the  last  century.  'Don  Pasquale*  and  'Maria 
di  Rohan'  (Vienna)  belong  to  the  same  year; 
and  in  this  last  opera  the  composer  shows  much 
of  that  earnestness  and  vigour  for  which  Verdi 
has  often  been  praised.  Donizetti's  last  opera, 
*  CSatarina  Comaro/  was  produced  at  Naples  in 
1844,  and  apparently  made  no  mark.  This  was 
bis  sixty-third  work,  without  counting  two  operas 
which  have  never  been  played.  One  of  these  is 
the '  Due  d'Albe,*  composed  to  a  libretto  originally 
meant  by  Scribe,  its  author,  for  Rossini,  but  which 
Rossini  returned  when,  after '  William  Tell,'  he 
resolved  to  write  no  more  for  the  operatic  stage ; 
the  other  a  piece  in  one  act  composed  for  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  and  which,  some  years  ago, 
used  every  now  and  then  to  be  announced  loae 
performance.  Of  Donizetti's  sixty-three  operas, 
counting  those  only  which  have  been  represented, 
at  least  two'thirds  are  quite  unknown  in  England. 
Donizetti,  during  the  last  three  years  of  hu  life, 
was  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy  and  abstraction 
which  became  more  and  more  intense,  until  in 
1848  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis  at  Bergamo, 
where  he  expired.  Buried  some  little  distance 
outside  the  town,  he  was  disinterred  in  1876  and 
reburied  in  Bergamo  itself. 

The  following  list  of  Donizetti*B  operas  is 
probably  not  far  from  complete;  the  dates  are 
not  quite  certain  :— 


(Opem  adaptedj 


Enrico  di  Borvoim&.  WIS. 

n  F4l«gnAme  dl  LlronU,  1819L 

L»N(WMlnVUla,ia20. 

Zora  de  di  Gnuato,  1822. 
6  L*  y.ingara. 

La  kfttera  aaonlma. 

Chiara  a  SttnflDa. 

II  fortunato  Incanno,  18S3. 

Alfrodo  U  OimiMk. 
10  Una  FoUta. 

L'ajo  nell'  Imbanzio,  ISSi. 

Kmllla  di  LlTCfpooL 

Alabor  in  Oranata,  1826. 

n  CasteUo  dtgU  InvalidL 
10  U  Oiovedi  grano.  UST. 

Oliro  e  Pasquale. 

n  Boixomastro  dt  Saardam. 

La  OoDTenlenzl  teatralL 

Otto  meae  in  due  on,  182& 
to  EliiabetUaKenUworth. 

lA  BeglDa  di  Ooloonda. 

Gianni  dl  Calaii. 

L'asula  de  Boma,  18B9. 

L'Slislrad'amonb 
VBFaria. 

n  Caatello  da  KenllworUL 

n  Dllarlo  universale,  ItOOi 

I  pazzi  per  progetto. 

Franoenca  di  Foiz. 
to  Inialda  dl  Lambartazd. 

La  Bonianzieim. 


Faaita. 

Uro  Coota  dl  Pariti.  ISaz. 
as  Saoda  di  Casteila. 

II  nnoTo  Pouroeaugnac. 

II  Furloio.  183S. 

Parlsina. 

Torquato  Tuao. 
40  L'Aaa«dlo  di  C^ala. 

Loorezia  Borgia.  ISM. 

Bosanionda  d'  iDKhilterra. 

Maria  Btuarda. 

Gemma  di  VaFB7i  IBM* 
«  Marino  Faliero. 

Lada  dl  Lammennoor. 

Bellaario,  ISX. 

II  OampaneUo  dl  Notte. 

Betlr. 
80  Bobarte  DararBoz. 

Pio  di  Tolomet.  1837. 

Maria  dl  Bodenz,  US8. 

PoUato. 

Gianni  dlParigl.  1880. 
BBGabrieUadi  Vei«7. 

lA  Ftlle  da  Baglmant.  IMS. 

La  Farorita. 

Adelasla.  184L 

Maria  PadUla. 
00  Linda  dl  Chamoualz.  IMl 

Maria  dIBohan. 

Don  Paaquala.  ISO. 

Dom  Sebastian. 

Catarina  CoroMo.  1M4. 


dl 
d'lnghUterra. 
Laa  Martm.  ttSH-PtBato. 

[H.S.K.] 

DONNA  DEL  LAGO,  LA,  opera  in  2  acta, 
founded  on  'The  Lady  of  the  Lake*;  libretto 
by  Tottola,  music  by  Bossini.  Produced  at  San 
Carlo,  Naples,  Oct.  4,  1819;  in  London,  King^s 
Theatre,  Feb.  18,  1823. 

DONZELLI,  DoMKNioo,  was  bom  at  Bergamo 
about  1790,  and  studied  in  his  native  place. 
Jn  1816  he  was  singing  at  the  Yalle  Theatre 
in  Rome.  Bossini  wrote  for  him  the  part  of 
Torvaldo,  in  which  he  distinguished  himaell 
At  the  carnival  of  the  next  year  he  sang  at 
the  Scala  in  Milan,  and  was  engaged  for  two 
seasons.  From  thence  he  went  to  Venice  and 
Naples,  returning  to  Milan,  where  'Elisa  e 
Glaudio'  was  written  for  him  by  Mereadante. 
He  was  very  successful  in  1822  at  Vienna, 
and  obtained  an  engagement  at  Paris  for  1824. 
niere  he  remained,  at  the  Th^&tre  Italien,  until 
the  spring  of  31.  As  early  as  1822  efforts  had 
been  made,  unsuccessfully,  to  get  him  engaged 
at  the  Eing^s  Theatre  in  London.  At  length, 
in  28,  he  was  announced ;  but  did  not  actually 
oome  until  29 — ^making  his  first  visit  to  "RnglMwi 
at  the  same  time  with  Mendalasohn.  When  he 
did  appear.  Lord  Mount-Edgoumbe  thought  him 
'a  tenor,  with  a  powerfiil  voice,  which  he  did 
not  modulate  weU.'  Another  critic,  in  1830, 
says  of  him,  '  He  had  one  of  the  most  md^- 
fluous,  robust,  low  tenor  voices  ever  heard,  a 
voice  which  had  never  by  practice  been  made 
sufficiently  flexible  to  execute  Bossini's  operas 
as  they  are  written,  but  even  in  this  respect  he 
was  accomplished  and  finishi^l,  if  compared  with 
the  violent  persons  who  have  succeeded  him  in 
Italy.  The  volume  of  his  rich  and  sonoroos 
voice  was  real,  not  forced.  He  had  an  open 
countenance  and  a  manly  bearing  on  the  stage, 
but  no  great  dramatic  power.  He  was  re- 
engaged in  1832  and  33.  In  34  his  place  was 
taken  by  Bubini.  Betuming  to  Italy,  he  sang 
at  various  theatres ;  and  in  41  at  Verona  and 
Vienna.  About  the  end  of  that  year  he  retired 
to  Bologna.  He  was  an  associate  member  of 
the  AcQftdemia  Filarmonica  at  Bologna,  and  of 
that  of  Santa  Cecilia  at  Bome.  He  publiidied  a 
set  of '  Esercizi  giomalieri,  basati  sull*espeiieD» 
di  molti  anni'  (Ricordi,  Milan).  He  died  at 
Bolpgna,  March  31,  1873.  [J.M.] 

DOPPIO,  Italian  for  double.  'Ganonedoppio,! 
double  canon,  4  in  a.  'Doppio  movimento,* 
double  the  speed  of  the  preceding.  'Pedals 
doppio,*  two  parts  in  the  pedals  (organ  music),  etc. 

DOBIAN,  OB  DOBIC,  the  first  of  the  *aa- 
thentic'  church  modes  or  tones,  from  D  to  Di 
with  its  dominant  A — 


$ 


-^ 


-^ 


32: 


-^ 
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It  resembles  D  minor,  but  with  B2}  and  00 
Cf.  Many  of  the  old  German  choralM  were 
written  in  this  mode^  such  as  'Vater  unser'; 


DORIAN. 


DOT. 
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*\^gkaben  all';  'Christ  unser  Heir  zton  Jor-  ' 
dan  kun*;  'Christ  lag  in  Todesbanden.*  For  { 
longer  oompositioiis  see  Orlando  Laaso's  5-part 
motet  'Aniinam  meam/  in  Commer's  'Musica 
sacra,'  yiii.  No.  20,  and  the  fugue  in  Baoh*8 
well-known  Toooata  (Dorffel,  No.  818),  marked 
'Doriach.* 

DORN,  Huhrtoh  Ludwio  EDinnn),  a  yeiy 
oonnderable  musician  of  modem  Germany,  bom 
at  KOnigsberg,  Prassia,  Nov.  14,  1804.  His 
turn  for  music  showed  itself  early,  and  was  duly 
encouraged  and  assisted,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere 
with  his  general  education.  He  went  through 
the  cniriculnm  of  the  Konigsberg  Uniyersity,  and 
after  Tisiting  Dresden  (where  he  made  Weber*8 
acquaintance)  and  other  towns  of  Grermany,  fixed 
himaelf  at  Berlin  in  1824  or  25,  and  set  seriously 
to  work  at  music  under  Zelter,  Ellein,  and  L. 
Berger,  mixing  in  the  abundant  intellectual  and 
mumcal  life  which  at  that  time  distinguished 
Berlin,  when  Babel,  Heine,  Mendel88ohn,Allinge- 
mann,  Marx,  Spontini,  Devrient^  Moeoheles,  Beis- 
siger,  and  many  more,  were  among  the  elements 
of  Hodety.  With  Spontini  and  Marx  he  was  very 
intimate,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  defending 
the  fonnier  with  his  pen.  At  Benin  he  brought 
out  an  opera^  *  Die  Bolandaknappen,'  with  success. 
In  181 7  he  left  Berlin,  and  after  trayelling  for 
some  time  retomed  to  his  native  place  as  con- 
ductor of  the  theatre.  In  1829  he  went  to 
Leipzig  in  the  same  capacity,  and  remained  there 
till  32.  During  this  time  he  had  the  honour  of 
giving  instruction  in  counteipoint  to  Schumann. 
After  leaving  Leipzig,  his  next  engagements  were 
at  the  theatres  of  Hamburg  and  Riga,  in  the 
latter  place  succeeding  Wac^er.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time  he  added  much  teaching  to 
his  regular  duties,  and  exercised  an  excellent 
influence  on  the  musical  life  of  the  places  in 
which  he  lived.  At  Riga  he  remained  till  1843, 
when  he  was  called  to  succeed  C.  Kreutzer  at 
Cologne.  During  the  five  years  of  his  residence 
there  he  was  fully  occupied,  directing  the  Festivals 
of  44  and  47,  founding  the  Bheiniache  Musik- 
Khule  (1845),  and  busying  himself  much  about 
made,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  post  and 
much  teaching.  In  47  he  succeeded  O.  Nioolai 
as  conductor  of  the  Boyal  Opera  in  Berlin,  in 
conjunction  with  Taubert.  This  post  he  retained 
till  the  end  of  68,  when  he  was  pensioned  off  in 
&vour  of  Eckert,  and  became  a  *Koniglicher 
IVofesBor.*  Since  then  be  has  occupied  himself 
in  teaching  and  writing,  in  both  which  capcudties 
he  baa  a  great  reputation  in  Berlin.  Dom  is 
of  the  conservative  party,  and  a  bitter  opponent 
of  Wagner.  He  is  musical  editor  of  Uie  Post, 
and  writes  also  in  the  Gartenlaube  and  the 
Haosfinund.  His  account  of  his  career,  'Aus 
meinem  Leben'  (Berlin,  1870,  2  vols.)  and 
'  Ostradsmus'  (lb.  74),  are  both  valuable  books. 
A  paper  of  his  on  Mendelssohn  appeared  in 
'Temple  Bar'  for  February  1872.  His  compo- 
sitions embrace  10  operas,  of  which  '  Die  Nibe- 
Inngen'  (i  854)  is  the  most  remarkable ;  a  requiem 
(1851) ;  many  cantatas;  symphonies  and  other 
wchestral  works ;  many  pianoforte  pieces,  songs. 


etc*  As  a  conductor  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  his 
day,  with  every  quality  of  intelligence,  energy,  tact, 
and  industry,  to  fill  that  difficult  position.  [F.G.J 

DOBUS-GRAS,  Julu  Aim^e.    See  Grab. 

DOT  (Fr.  Paint;  Ger.  Punkt;  Ital.  Punto). 
A  point  placed  aiter  a  note  to  indicate  that  its 
length  is  to  be  increased  one  half;  a  semibreve 
with  the  addition  of  a  dot  being  thus  equal 
to  three  minims,  a  minim  with  a  dot  to  three 
crotchets,  and  so  on. 

So  far  as  regards  rhythm,  this  is  at  the  present 
time  the  only  use  of  the  dot,  and  it  is  necessitated 
by  the  fitct  that  modem  notation  has  no  form  of 
note  equal  to  three  of  the  next  lower  denomina- 
tion, so  that  without  the  dot  the  only  way  of 
expressing  notes  of  three-fold  value  would  be  by 

means  of  the  bind,  thus  ^^  instead  of  P*, 

P    P    instead    of    |*\    which    method    would 

g|reatly  add  to  the  difficulty  of  reading.  The 
sign  itself  is  however  derived  from  the  andent 
system  of  'measured  music'  (muiiea  memuralu, 
about  ▲.  D.  1300),  in  which  it  exercised  various 
functions,  and  where  it  is  met  with  in  four  forms, 
oalled  req)ectively  '  point  of  perfection,*  '  point  of 
alteration,'  *  point  of  division/  and '  point  of  addi- 
tion.* The  different  uses  of  these  points  or  dots 
was  as  follows. 

The  rhythm  of  the  measured  musio  was  at 
first  always  triple ;  that  is  to  say,  the  accent  fell 
upon  the  first  beat  of  every  three  (the  division 
of  music  into  bars  is  of  later  date,  see  Bab),  and 
each  note  was  of  the  value  of  three  of  the  next 
lower  denomination,  the  long  ^  being  equal  to 
three  breves  si,  and  the  breve  to  three  semibreves 
♦,  and  so  on.  But  whenever  a  long  note  was 
followed  or  preceded  by  one  of  the  next  shorter 
kind,  and  tke  latter  sung  to  an  unaccented 
syllable,  it  became  necessary  to  shorten  the  long 
note  by  one  third,  in  order  to  preserve  the  triple 
character  of  the  rhythm.  Thua  £x.  i  would 
be  sung  as  Ex.  2,  and  not  as  Ex.  3,  notwith* 
standing  the  breve  under  other  circumstances 
would  be  worth  three  semibreves : — 
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The  note  thus  shortened  was  termed  imperfeei. 

Cases  often  arose,  however,  in  which  the  long 
note  was  required  to  be  perfect,  i.  e.  worth  three 
beats,  in  spite  of  its  being  followed  by  a  shorter 
note;  in  tnese  cases  a  dot  called  the  'point  of 
perfection,*  and  written  either  as  a  simple  dot  or 
a  dot  with  a  tail  •  (puncttta  eaudaitu),  was  intro- 
duced after  the  note,  the  function  of  which  was 
to  preserve  the  long  note  from  being  made 
imperfect  by  the  next  following  short  note,  thus — 


4.  WriOm 
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Another  kind  of  dot,  the  'point  of  alteration,' 
written   like  the  foregoing,  but  placed  either 


before  the  fint  or  aboTe  thfl  aacnod  of  two  tbnilMi 
Dotea,  indicated  that  the  •aoond  of  the  two  wu 
to  be  '  altered,'  i,  a.  doubled  in  length,  again  for 
the  aalce  of  preserring  the  triple  rhjthm ;  tor 


30  of  the  dot  in  the  above  example, 
there  would  be  a  doabt  aa  to  wh«(her  the  two 
Ineree  oaght  not  to  be  rendered  imporfect  b; 
meaiu  of  their  Teroective  aemibravea,  as  iq  Ex.  i  . 
Like  the  point  of  perfectian  therefore  tiiis  dot 
preaervei  the  Snt  note  from  imperfection ;  but 
owing  lo  the  fact  that  it  ii  fallowed  b;  two  ahort 
notes  (instead  of  three  as  in  Ex.  ^.),  it  aUo 
indicates  the  '  alteration  ^  <ff  doubling  of  the 
seoood  of  the  two. 

The  third  lund  of  dot,  tlw  ■  point  of  divinon,' 
answers  to  the  modem  bar,  but  instead  of  being 
used  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  ccm- 
poaition,  it  was  oolj  employed  in  caaea  of  doubt ; 
for  example,  it  would  be  proper];  introduced 
after  the  second  note  of  Ex.  i,  to  divide  the 
passage  into  two  measures  of  tluee  beats  each, 
and  to  show  that  the  two  breves  were  to  be  made 
imperfect  bv  means  of  the  two  semibrevea,  which 
latter  would  become  joined  to  them  as  third  and 
fiiat  beats  respectively,  thus — 
6.   IF'riUfll  Ptrfimud 


be  mistaken  £jr  the  '  alteration '  shown 

The  last  of  the  four  kinds  of  dote  mentioned 
above,  the  'point  of  addition,' was  identical  with 
our  modem  dot,  inasmuch  as  it  added  one  half  to 
the  value  of  tha  note  after  which  it  wsa  placed. 
It  is  of  BOmawhat  later  date  than  the  others 
(about  A.  D.  1400),  and  belongs  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  so-called  iempnt  imper/e^fum,  in 
which  the  rhythm  was  duple  instead  of  triple. 
It  was  applied  to  a  note  which  by  its  poeitian 
would  be  imperfect,  and  by  adding  one  h^f  to  its 
value  rendered  it  perfect,  thus  eiercising  apower 
similar  to  that  of  the  '  point  of  perfection.' 

In  modem  music  the  dot  is  frequently  mat 
vrith  doubled;  the  effect  of  a  douUe  dot  is  to 
lengthen  the  note  by  three-fourths,  a  minim 
with  double  dot  ((=•■)  being  equal  to  seven 
quavers,  a  doubly  dotted  crotchet  (^")  to  seven 
semiquaveiB,  and  so  on.  The  double  dot  was  the 
invention  of  Leopold  Mosart,  who  Introduced  it 
with  the  view  of  r^ulating  the  rhythm  of  certain 
adagio  movements,  in  which  it  was  at  that  time 
customary  to  prolong  a  dotted  note  slightly,  foi 
the  sake  of  effect.  Leopold  Mozart  disapproved 
of  the  vagueness  of  this  method,  and  therefore 
wrote  in  his  '  Violinschule '  (md  edition.  Augg. 
burg,  1769),  'It  would  be  well  if  this  pro- 
lonpttion  of  the  dot  were  to  be  made  very 
definite  and  exact;  I  for  my  part  liave  often 
made  it  so,  and  have  expressed 


1X)T. 

means  of  two  dots,  with  a  preportiraal  dustouij 
of  the  next  following  note.'  His  son,  W(J^u{ 
Hoiart,  not  only  made  frequent  use  of  the  dnbk 

dot  invented  by  his  &ther,  but  in  at  letn  a* 
instance,  namely  at  the  beginning  of  the  sympltoi} 
in  D  written  for  Ea&er,  employed  a  triple  lia, 
adding  seven  eighths  to  the  value  of  the  no 
which  preceded  it.  The  triple  dot  is  alo  Bt 
ployed  by  Mendelsaohn  in  the  Overtura  10  Ct 
macho's  wedding,  bar  3,  but  has  oevn  s» 
into  geneisl  use. 

Dots  following  resta  lengthen  them  to  the  wa 
extent  as  when  applied  to  notes. 

In  old  music  a  dot  was  somelimct  plsod  U 
the  b^^inning  of  a  bar.  having  refereDoa  to  Ikt 
last  note  of  the  preceding  lur  (Ex.  J);  tliii 
method  of  writing  was  not  convenient,  as  the  dot 
might  easily  escape  notice,  and  it  is  no  lapo- 
■eded  by  the  ate  of  the  bind  in  nmilar  a 
(Ex.8). 


Eg^ 
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When  a  passage  consists   of   alternate  douei 

notea  and  short  notes,  and  is  marked  Modi 
the  dot  is  treated  as  a  reet,  and  the  longer  ■» 

thus  made  lesi  staccato  than  the  shertcr  on*. 
Thus  Ei.  g  (from  the  third  movamenl  of  Bm- 
thoven's  Sonata,  Op.  11)  should  be  played  wu 
"       o,  and  not  as  in  Ex.  1 1 . 


In  all  othv  c-ises  the  value  of  the  dotted  a^ 
should  be  scrupulously  observed,  oxcfpt— i 
opinion  of  some  teaches — in  the  case  of  a  c 
note  fbllowed  by  a  group  of  short  not 
moderate  tempo  ;  here  it  is  sometimes  cons 
allonahle  to  increaae  the  length  of  thedMe' 
note  and  to  shorten  the  others  in  proprrliai.  ^ 
the  sake  of  effect  (See  Koch,  'MusikBliKha 
I,eiicon;  art.  Pvnit;  Liohtenthal,  'K- — '" 
della  Muraca,'  art.  Punto.)  Thu  Bi.  I' 
be  rendered  as  in  Ex.  1 3. 

'  And4mte 
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in  view  however  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
variefy  of  meana  sach  as  doable  dots,  binds,  etc. 
by  which  a  composer  can  express  with  p^ect 
aocaracy  the  rhythmic  proportions  -which  he 
requires,  it  certainly  seems  advisable  to  employ 
the  atmost  caution  in  miJdng  use  of  such  licences 
as  the  foregoing,  and  in  particular  never  to 
introduoe  them  into  movements  the  rhythmical 
chsiacter  of  which  is  dependent  on  such  pto- 
giCBDODS  of  dotted  notes  as  the  above  example, 
sach  for  instance  as  the  14th  of  Beethoven's 
33  Variations,  Op.  lao,  or  the  coda  of  the 
Fantasiay  Op.  77. 

2.  Besides  tiie  employment  of  the  dot  as  a 
ngn  of  augmentation  of  value,  it  is  used  to 
indicate  staccato,  being  placed  above  or  below 
the  note,  and  written  as  a  round  dot  if  the 
itaccato  is  not  intended  to  be  very  marked,  and 
as  a  pointed  dash  if  the  notes  are  to  be  extremely 
short.  [Dash.]  As  an  extension  of  this  practice 
dots  ire  used  to  denote  the  repetition  of  a  single 
note ;  and  they  are  also  placed  before  or  after  a 
double  bar  as  a  sign  of  the  repetition  of  a  passage 
or  section.  In  old  music  for  the  clavecm  they 
are  used  as  an  indication  of  the  Bebung.  [As- 
BEiviATioNS;  Bebdno.]  [F.T.] 

IX>rri,  Aksa,  a  distinguished  seconda  donna 
who  formed  part  of  Handers  company  at  the 
Ki]ig*B  Theatre  in  London  for  some  years.  She 
appeared  first  as  Irene  in  'Tamerlane'  with 
Cuzzoni  in  1724,  and  as  Agamira  in  the  '  Arta- 
eerse'  of  Ariosti.  In  25  she  sang  in  'Bodelinda ' 
sod  'Giulio  CSesare,*  as  well  as  in  the  anony- 
mous 'Elisa,'  the  'Dario*  of  Attilio.  and  Vinci's 
'Elpidia.*  During  the  next  season  she  plaved 
in  the  *Ottone'  and  'Alessandro*  of  Handel; 
and  in  27  was  again  in  London,  and  took  the 
psit  of  Orindo  in  the  first  representations  of 
'Admeto,'  and  that  of  Pihule  in  'Astianatte.* 
After  1737  her  name  does  not  occur  again  in  the 
Khretti.  [J.  M.] 

DOTZAIJER,  JuBTUS  Johanh  Fbiedbich,  one 
of  the  greatest  composers,  players,  and  teachers  of 
the  violoncello;  bom  at  Hildburghausen,  Jan.  20, 
1 783*  His  teachers  were  Henschkel,  Gleichmann, 
and  Ruttinger — a  pupil  of  Kittl*s,  and  therefore 
only  two  removes  from  J.  S.  Bach.  For  the  cello 
he  had  Kiiegk  of  Meiningen,  a  fieunous  virtuoso 
snd  teacher.  He  began  his  career  in  the  Mein- 
ingen court  band,  in  1801,  and  remained  there 
till  1805.  He  then  went  by  way  of  Leipzig  to 
Berlin,  where  he  found  and  profited  by  B.  Rom- 
berg. In  181 1  he  entered  the  King's  band  at 
l^roden,  and  remained  there  till  his  death,  March 
9,  i860,  playing,  composing,  editing,  and,  above 
sU,  teaching.  His  principal  pupils  were  Kum- 
nier,  Drechsler,  C.  Schuberth,  and  his  own  son, 
C.  Ludwig.  His  works  comprise  an  opera  ('  Gra- 
ziosa^'  1 841),  a  mass,  a  symphony,  several  over^ 
Korei^  9  quartets,  la  concertos  for  cello  and  or- 


chestra, sonatas,  variations,  and  exercises  for  the 
cello.  He  edited  Bach's  6  sonatas  for  cello  solo, 
and  left  an  excellent  Method  for  his  instrument. 

DOUBLE  BAR  divides  a  piece  or  a  movement 
into  main  Rections,  and  when  accompanied  by 
dots  indicates  that  the  section  on  the  same  side 
with  the  dots  is  to  be  repeated. 


(1) 

H 


(2) 

1 


(3) 

1 


The  double  bar  is  a  principal  feature  in  the 
symphony  or  sonata.  In  the  first  movement  it 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  first  section,  which  is 
then  repeated,  and  is  followed  by  the  working 
out,  or  Ihirehf&hrung,  In  the  symphonies  before 
Beethoven,  and  in  Beethoven^s  own  earlier 
sonatas,  the  second  section  was  often  repeated 
as  well  as  the  first.  In  the  minuet,  or  scherzo, 
with  trio,  both  sections  of  each  are  repeated,  and 
then  after  the  trio  the  minuet  is  given  again 
without  the  repetitions. 

DOUBLE  BASS  (Ital.  Conirabasio  orViolone) 
is  the  largest  of  the  stringed  instnunents  played 
with  a  bow.  Whether  it  was  invented  before  or 
after  the  violin  is  still  an  unsettled  question. 
In  its  forms  it  has  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  older  gamba  tribe,  viz.  the  flat  instead  of 
the  arched  back,  and  the  slanting  shoulder ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  four  comers, 
the /'holes,  and  in  every  respect  the  belly  of  the 
violin,  thus  appearing  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
gamba  and  the  violin,  and  therefore  probably  of 
a  date  posterior  to  both. 

The  double  bass  was  originally  mounted  with 
three  strings  only,  tuned  thus  (a).  At  the 
present  tame,  however,  basses  with  four  strings, 
tuned  thus  (&),  are  used  by  all,  except  the  Italian 


Italian,     (a)  English. 

M  J  f  r  II  rtrm 
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and  some  English  players,  who  still  prefer  the 
three -stringed  instrument  on  account  of  its 
greater  sonority.  For  orchestral  playing,  how- 
ever, the  fourUi  string  has  become  an  absolute 
necessity,  since  modem  composers  vezy  fi:equently 
use  the  contra  E  and  F  in  obligate  passages.  In 
England,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  a  phrase  like 
that  which  opens  Mendelssohn's  'Meeresstille* 
(c),  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  fourth  string 
and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  producing 
the  low  ^F,  had  to  be  aJtered  to  the  octave  {d). 


m 


^^ 


This  and  other  similar  musical  barbarities  were 
committed,  until  at  the  Crystal  Palace  the  sensible 
plan  was  adopted  of  having  half  the  number  of 
the  basses  with  four,  and  the  other  half  with  three 
string?,  thus  avoiding  the  mutilation  of  phrases 
like  the  above,  without  sacrificing  the  greater 


1  In  the  rutonU  Symphonr.  where  the 
plajr  Id  nniMD  wiUi  Uie  CeUoe. 


ffo  to  low  0,  ther 
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riobliess  of  iooe  which  ii  cLumed  ba  tito  thne- 

■tringed  uutniment. 

If  (he  violin  ii  the  leidor  of  tho  orcheetn,  the 
double  bua  is  ita  foundation.  To  it  it  given  the 
loweat  part,  on  vUck  both  humony  and  melody 
reat.  The  English  term '  double  bus'  bu  probably 
been  applied  to  the  instrument  because  it  often 
doubles  ID  the  lower  octave  the  Inaa  of  the 
harmony,  given  to  the  basa  voice,  the  violoncello, 
the  banoon,  or  some  other  instrument.  In  a 
Bimilar  way  the  33-feet  atop  of  the  oigaa  is 
tenned  double  diapason  beoauae  it  donblea  a  l6- 
(eet  diapason  in  the  tower  octave. 

Thia  doubling  of  the  base  part  was  for  a  long 
time,  with  rare  eiceptions,  the  sole  function  of 
the  double  basi,  and  it  is  only  since  the  banning 
of  the  1 9th  centuiy  that  we  meet,  in  the  soorea 
of  Haydn,  and  more  frequently  in  those  of  Bee- 
thoven, with  independent  double-bass  psssagea. 
The  double  bass  from  its  very  nature — ita  tone, 
when  heard  alone,  being  aomewhat  rough,  and 
its  treatment,  owing  to  ita  large  dimenaioos,  very 
difficult — is  eseentilliy  an  orcheatral  rather  than 
a  solo  instrument,  and  aa  such  it  ia  with  the 
violin  the  most  important  and  indispenHahle  one. 
The  solo  performances  of  Bottemni  and  a  few 
other  celebrated  double  ■  baaa  players,  aro  ex- 
ceptions which  prove  the  rule  for  any  one  who 
ioB  heard  them.  In  fact  theae  virtuoB  do  not 
play  on  full-nsed  doable  bavea,  but  aae  the 
basao  di  oamara,  aa  inatrument  of  conmderably 
smaller  dimenaiona. 

As  double  bssa-playen  Dragonetti,  MGllei. 
and  Bottesini,  have  the  greatest  reputation.  Moet 
of  the  great  Italian  violin- maken.  firom  Oaspar 
da  Salo  downwards,  have  made  double  basseG 
of  vacioua  sizes,  a  fair  number  of  which  are  etill 
extant.  [P.  D.] 

DOTIBLE  BASSOON  (It.  Con:rofag<,tto ;  Fr. 
ConlrehoMOTi ;  Ger.  Contrafagott,  Dopptl^agiM). 
The  contraGi^tto  or  double  baaaoon,  in  pitch  an 
octave  below  the  ordinary  bassoon,  ia  not  by  any 
means  a  new  instrument ;  but  the  older  instru- 
menla  were  of  feeble  rattling  tone,  rendered  on- 
wieldy  by  unauccessful  attempts  to  obtain  the  Bb 
of  the  Ji-foot  octave.  It  haa  been  coiksiderably 
improved  by  Herr  Haseneier  of  Cobleni,  and 
sabaequently  by  the  writer,  who  has  introduced 
it  into  English  orcheetras. 

The  double  bassoon  as  made  on  the  writer's 
dedgn  by  Haaen^er  consiBta  of  a  tube  iG  feet 
4  inches  long,  truly  conical  in  ita  bore,  enlarging 
&om  \  inch  diameter  at  the  reed  to  4  inches  at 
the  bell.  It  is  curved  four  times  on  itself  for 
convenience  of  manipulation,  so  that  the  length 
of  the  instrument  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  bassoon.  Its  extreme  oranpsss  is  three 
octaves,  from  CCO  upwards  to  middle  O — see  ex- 
ample (a).  Its  ordinary  range,  however,  should 
he  limited  to  the  tenor  G,  the  notee  above  thia 
being  rather  difficnlt  to  induce. 

It  posaeesea  every  semitone  of  the  diatonic 
scale  ttiroughout  its  compaas,  and  Ja  therefore 
able  tf  -'-     '-  
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CCC  to  FF  (&),  only  a  single  sound  is  obtuned  b; 
each  key.  Between  the  latter  note  ind  its  dniUi 
octave  (c),  the  same  fingering  produces  twaBHsdi 
of  an  octave,  simply  by  change  of  em&oiKhn 
and  greater  pressure  of  wind.  With  the  iaa- 
foot  'Et  a  new  hannonic  sound  begin%  oUDg  tb( 
fingering  of  the  eight-foot  Bt^  and  again  inoeubig 
the  wind-presaute.  Seven  semitones  thus  prmmd 
carry  the  tone  up  to  the  C  above  (i^),  which  it  (Lb 
fourth  C  inclusive  tram  the  foundation  note.  It 
must  be  remembered,  howevsr.  that  the  oHmoMI 
part  for  this  inatniment,  like  that  of  the  1?  " 
bass,  is  alwaya  written  an  octs 
the  real  sound,  to  avoid  ledger  I 


e  higher  thifl 


^ 


•a  to  cut  off  the  pnps 
portion  of  toba  onre- 
spending  to  the  elsvstuA 
of  the  note.  Mecliaiusi 
is  adapted  to  then,  to 
bring  them  within  read) 
ofthefingera.  ToeotUt 
the  player  to  diatingmili 
what  are  called  'ofa' 
from  closed  holes,  a  dif 
ferent  shape  is  given  to 
linatdons  of  ths 
The  fint  that 


.    which  have  ie 


The  a 

and  continued  by  means  of  the  tnalftb.     From 


ordinary  bassoon,  lall  into 
aaddle -shaped  recMse* 
worked  ia  the  braa  i' 
the    key;    whereas  ih> 

two  little  lingers  and  ib 
thumbs  touch  the  cmh- 
ion-shared  surface  of  ke^ 
similar  to  those  used  en 
other  wind  instrnmecli. 
It  is,  in  conaequenM,  toJ 
aaay  for  any  penon  » 
euftomed  to  the  ordiou? 
basBoon  to  adapt  hisplsr 
ingto  thia.  Theiaddl*- 
shape  of  the  key  aho 
serves  to  aupport  th> 
upper  joints  of  the  tnffr, 
I  and  to  throw  the  labour  of  closing  the  hole  nun 
on  the  powerful  muaclee  of  the  fbiearm  than  o 
the  weaker  fabric  of  the  hand  itaell 

Although  this  instrument  was  fonns^y  w' 
in  military  bands,  and  was  played  at  the  fM 
Handel  commemoration  in  Weatminats  Abter, 
it  had  gone  completely  out  of  use  ontil  dM 
Handel  twtival  of  1871.    It  is  however  abm- 
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danUy  written  for  by  the  great  masterB.  Haydn 
nves  it  an  important  part  in  the  '  Creation/  the 
raadon  made,  and  other  of  his  works.  Mozart 
naes  it  in  &  nonet  for  wind  instruments  (already 
mentioned  under  Clabinist),  as  also  does  Spohr 
in  A  similar  combination.  Beethoven  employs  it 
Uurgely  in  his  greatest  works.  It  reinforces  the 
Mttdi  in  the  finale  of  the  0  minor  symphony, 
takes  a  leading  part  in  the  choral  symphony,  and 
in  the  Grand  Mass  in  D.  It  also  appears  in  the 
oTectuTB  to  *  King  Stephen/  and  has  obbligato 
paflsages  in  the  grave-digging  scene  of '  Fidelio ' — 
apropos  to  whicm  see  a  (£aracteristio  anecdote  in 
Thayer's  Beothoven,  ii.  288.  Mendelssohn  intro- 
dnoGB  it  in  his  overture  'The  Hebrides/  in  his 
rMnchestration  of  Handel's  Dettingen  Te  Deum, 
in  the  Refonnation  symphony,  and  elsewhere, 
in  all  cases  it  forms  a  grand  bass  to  the  reed 
band,  completing  the  i6-foot  octave  with  the  six 
lowest  notes  wanting  on  three -stringed  double 
hMMB.  [W.H.S.] 

DOUBLE  CHANT,  a  ohant  equal  in  length 
to  two  single  chants,  and  covering  two  verses ; 
peculiar  to  the  English  church,  imd  not  intro- 
duced till  after  the  Restoration.  [Chant,  p.  338.] 

DOUBLE  CONCERTO,  a  concerto  for  two 
lolo  instruments  and  orchestra,  as  Bach's  for 
two  Pianos,  Mozart's  for  Violin  and  Viola 
(Koehd,  364);  or  Mendelssohn's  (MS.)  for 
Piano  and  Violin. 

DOUBLE  COUNTERPOINT  is  the  aocom- 
pamment  of  a  subject  or  melody  by  another 
melody,  so  contrived  as  to  be  capable  of  use 
either  below  or  above  the  original  subject.  See 
examples  given  under  CouirrsRFOiNT  (p.  408). 

DOUBLE  FLAT.  If  the  flat  lowers  a  note 
by  a  semitone,  the  double  flat  lowers  it  by  two. 
l^e  sign  for  the  double  sharp  is  abbreviateid,  but 
that  for  the  double  flat  remains  simply  bb,  the 
oonective  to  which  is  either  t]b  or  b  at  pleasure. 
On  keyed  instruments  the  double  fiat  of  a  note 
is  a  whde  tone  lower :— thus  Abb  :==  6q,  Cbb  »  Bb. 
The  French  term  is  double  b^mol ;  tiie  German 
one  doppd'B,  The  German  nomenclature  for 
the  notes  is  Esee,  Asas,  Deses,  etc. 

DOUBLE  FUGUE,  a  common  term  for  a 
fqgae  on  two  sabjects,  in  which  the  two  start 
t<iether,  as  in  the  following,  by  Sebastian 
Badl^-. 


DOUBLES. 
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or  in  D.  Scarlatti's  harpsichord  fugue  in  D 
minor;  or  Handel's  organ  fugue,  quoted  under 
C0USTEB8UBJBCT,  p.  409  6.  [G.] 


DOUBLE  SHARP  raises  a  note  by  two  semi- 
tones, and  is  denoted  by  a  x ,  probably  an  abbre- 
viation of  %%,  It  is  singular  that  the  sign  should 
be  a  less  complicated  one  than  that  for  the 
single  sharp.  On  instrxunents  of  fixed  intona- 
tion C  X  o.  I)||,  E  X  =  FS,  etc.  The  French  call 
it  doMe  diiie,  and  the  Germans  doppd  kreiu. 
The  Germans  <»11  the  notes  eUU,fiai»f  gi^U,  eto. 

DOUBLE  STOPPING  is  sounding  on  the 
violin  or  other  instrument  of  that  tribe  two  notes 
simultaneously.  Such  notes  are  termed  '  double 
stops.'  An  'open  note'  is  produced  by  merely 
striking  the  struig  with  the  bow  without  touching 
it  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand — so  that  the 
strinff  vibrates  in  its  whole  length.  A  'stopped 
note  is  a  note  produced  by  putting  a  finger  of 
the  left  hand  on  the  string,  so  that  the  vibration 
of  the  string  is  '  stopped'  at  a  certain  point. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  term  *  double-stopping' 
ought  only  to  be  applied  to  the  simultaneous 
sounding  of  two  '  stopped'  notes ;  it  is,  however, 
indiscriminately  used  for  any  double  sounds, 
whether  produced  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the 
open  strings.  The  playing  of  double  stops  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  technique  of  the 
violin.  [P.D.] 

DOUBLE  TONGUEING,  a  method  of  articu- 
lation applicable  to  the  fiute,  the  oomet  k  pistons, 
and  some  other  brass  instruments.  The  oboe, 
bassoon,  and  darinet,  are  susceptible  only  of 
single  tongueing,  whidi  signifies  the  starting  of 
the  reed- vibrations  by  a  sharp  touch  from  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  similar  to  the  percussion  action  in 
harmoniums.  It  requires  long  practice  to  give 
the  necessary  rapidity  to  the  tongue  muscles 
cooperating  for  this  end.  Single  tongueing  is 
phonetically  represented  by  a  succession  of  the 
ungual  letter  T,  as  in  the  word  'rat-tat-tat.' 
Double  tongueing  aims  at  alternating  the  linguo- 
dental  explosive  T  with  another  explosive  conso- 
nant produced  dififerenUy,  such  as  the  linguo- 
palatals  D  or  E,  thus  rdieving  the  musdee  by 
alternate  instead  of  repeated  action.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  mouthpiece  into  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  itself  prevents  such  an  alternation  in 
the  three  instruments  above  named,  but  it  is 
possible  in  the  flute  and  oomet.  Any  inter- 
mediate vowel  sound  may  be  employed.  The 
words  commonly  reoonomended  for  double-tongue- 
ing  are  'tucker'  or  'ticker.'  Triple  tongueing 
is  also  possible;  and  even  four  blows  of  the 
tongue  against  the  teeth  and  palate  have  been 
achieved  and  termed  quadruple  tongueing.  In- 
deed the  system  may  be  fiurther  extended  by 
employing  words  such  as  'Tikatakataka',  in 
which  dental  and  palatal  explosives  are  judi- 
ciously alternated. 

The  obstruction  to  the  wind-current  is  not  so 
complete  in  double  as  in  single  tongueing,  nor  is 
the  mechanical  starting  of  the  reed  present  in  the 
latter.  But  it  is  notwithstanding  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  good  ataeeato  effect.  [W.  H.  S.] 

DOUBLES  (Fr.).  The  old  name  for  'Varia- 
tions,' especially  in  harpsichord  music.  The 
doubles  oonsisted  of  mere  embellishments  of  the 
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original  melody,  and  were  never  aooompanied 
by  any  change  in  the  harmonies.  Examples  are 
numerous  in  the  works  of  the  older  masters. 
E[andel*8  variations  on  the  so-called  'Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith  *  are  called  '  Doubles '  in  the 
old  editions.  In  Gouperin's  'Pieces  de  Olavedn,* 
Book  I,  No.  2,  may  be  seen  a  dance  'Les  Ca- 
naries '  followed  by  a  variation  entitled  '  Double 
des  Canaries/  and  two  instances  will  also  be 
found  in  Bach*s  English  Suites,  the  first  of  which 
contains  a  'Courante  avec  deux  Doubles'  and 
the  sixth  a  sarabande  with  a  double.  The  term 
is  now  entirely  obsolete.  (2)  In  combination  the 
word  'double  is  used  to  indicate  the  octave  be- 
low ;  thus  the  '  double-bass  *  plays  an  octave 
below  the  ordinary  bass,  or  violoncello;  a 
'double'  stop  on  ike  organ  is  a  stop  of  the 
pitch  known  as  i6-feet  pitch  (see  Oboan),  an 
octave  below  the  '  unison '  stops.  (3)  The  notes 
in  the  bass  octave  firom 


f 


to 
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are  often  spoken  of  by  organ-builders  as  double 
G,  double  F,  etc.  (4)  l^e  word  is  applied  to 
singers  who  under-study  a  part  in  a  vocal  work, 
so  as  to  replace  the  regular  performer  in  case 
of  need.  [E.P.] 

DOUBLES.  The  name  given  by  change 
ringers  to  changes  on  five  bells,  from  the  fact 
that  two  pairs  of  bells  change  places  in  each 
successive  change.  [C.  A. W.  T.] 

DOWLAND,  John,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  bom  in 
Westminster  in  1 562.  In  1 584  he  visited  France 
and  Germany,  and,  after  remaining  some  months 
in  the  latter  country,  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy. 
Having  returned  to  England  he,  in  1588,  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  and 
was  subsequently  admitted  to  the  same  degree  at 
Cambridge.  In  1592  he  was  one  of  the  musi- 
cians engaged  in  harmonising  the  Psalm  Tunes 
in  four  parts,  which  were  published  by  Thomas 
Este  in  that  year.  In  1597  he  publidbed  'The 
First  Booke  of  Songes  or  Ayres  of  foure  parts 
with  Tableture  for  the  Lute.  So  made  that  all 
the  partes  together,  or  either  of  them  severally 
may  be  song  to  the  Lute,  Orpherian,  or  Viol  de 
gambo.'  TioB  work  became  so  popular  that  four 
subsequent  editions  appeared  in  1600,  1603, 
1608,  and  161 3.  It  was  printed  in  score  for  the 
Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  in  1 844.  Dowland, 
soon  after  its  publication,  entered  the  service  of 
Christian  lY,  "King  of  Denmark,  as  lutenist, 
and  whilst  resident  in  that  country  he  published 
(in  London),  in  1600,  'The  Second  Booke  of 
Songes  or  Ayres  of  2,  4,  and  5  parts,  with 
Tableture  for  the  Lute  or  Orpherion,  with  the 
YioU  de  Gamba  .  .  .  Also  an  Excelent  lesson 
for  the  Lute  and  Base  Viol,  called  Dowland's 
adew'  [for  Master  Oliuer  Cromwell].  In  1602, 
being  still  in  Denmark,  he  publisned  (also  in 
London)  'The  Third  and  last  Booke  of  Songes 
or  Ayres.  Newly  composed  to  sing  to  the  Lute, 
Orpluurion,  or  Viols,  and  a  dialogue  for  a  base 
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and  meane  Lute,  with  fine  voyoes  to  sing  theretoi.* 
In  1605   he  came  to  England,  and  pnblished 
'  Lachrymse,  or.  Seven  Teares,  figored  m  sesTes 
passionate  Pa  vans,  etc.,  set  forti^  for  the  Lnte, 
Viols,  or  Violins,  in  five  parts.'    The  first  pavaa 
of  these  seven  is  that  so  frequently  alluded  to  bj 
contemporary  dramatists  as  '  Lachryms.'    Dow- 
laud  afterwards  returned  to  Denmark,  whidi  he 
finally  quitted  in  1609  to  come  bade  to  and 
remain  in  England.     In  1609  he  published  his 
translation  of  Andreas  OmiUioparcuB*s  treatise 
*  Micrologus.'    In  1610,  at  the  end  of  a  ooUectioa 
of  lute  lessons  edited  by  his  son,  Bobert,  appeared 
some  Observations  on  Lute  playing  by  Dowland. 
In    161 2    Dowland   publiidied    'A    Pilgrime'i 
Solace,  wherein  is  contained  Musicall  Hafmonie 
of  3,  4,  and  5  parts,  to  be  sung  and  plaid  with 
Lute  and  Viols.'    He  describes  himself  on  the 
title-page  as   'Lutenist  to  the  Lord  Walden.' 
In  1625  he  was  one  of  the  six  lutenists  in  tiie 
service  of  the  king.     Dowland  died  eailj  in 
1626.     His  skill  as  a  lutenist  is  oelefarated  in 
one  of  the  sonnets  of  Shakspere's  'Passiooate 
Pilgrim,*  printed  in  1599,  but  which  sonnet  had 
previously  been  printed  in  a  work  by  Bichaid 
Barnfield. 

'  If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 
As  they  must  needs,  Uie  sister  and  the 
brother, 

Dowland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly 

touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense; 
Spenser  te  me,'  eto.  [W.  H.H.] 

DOWLAND,  BOBEBT,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  also  a  lutenist.  In  1610  he  edited  'A 
Musicall  Banqvet.  Furnished  with  varietie 
of  Delicious  Ayres,  Collected  out  of  the  b^ 
Authors  in  English,  French,  Spanish  and 
Italian,  by  Robert  Dowland.*  The  authon 
referred  te  are  Daniel  Batchelar,  John  Dow- 
land, Robert  Hales,  Anthony  Holbome,  and 
Bichard  Martin.  In  the  same  year  he  also 
edited  'Varietie  of  Lessons:  via.  Fantasieit 
Pavins,  Gralliards,  Almaines,  Carantoes,  and 
Volts.  Selected  out  of  the  best  approved  Ao- 
thors,  as  well  beyond  the  Seas  as  of  our  ovne 
Country.  By  Robert  Dowland.  Whereunto  ii 
annexed  certaine  Observations  bdonging  te  Lat»> 
playing  by  John  Baptiste  Besardo  of  Viooati: 
Also  a  short  Treatise  thereunte  appertayning 
by  John  Dowland,  Batchelor  of  Muisicke.*  In 
April,  1626,  on  the  death  of  his  &ther,  Robert 
Dowland  was  appointed  his  succeBsor  as  one  of 
the  musicians  to  the  king.  The  time  of  his 
death  has  not  been  discoverod,  but  ha  was  living 
in  1641,  when  his  name  occurs  as  one  of  the 
'  Musicians  for  the  Waytes.'  [W.H.fi.] 

DRAESEKE,  Fblix,  a  gifted  and  highly  cul- 
tivated, though  somewhat  eccentric^  composer  and 
writer  upon  musical  subjects,  disciple  of  iJsat's  at 
Weimar,  and  one  of  that  small  bat  fennidaUe 
circle  of  young  musicians,  who  are  known  as '  die 
neudeutsche  Schule,*  and  amongst  whom  are 
such  names  as  Hans  von  BQlow,  Peter  CanieUi% 
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Oarl  KUndwoiih  and  Carl  Tausig,  was  bo!i;ii  in 
1835  at  Cobiirg.  On  leaving  Weimar,  DriLseke 
settled  at  Dresden,  and  subsequently  at  Lau- 
sanne, SB  teacher  of  the  pianoforte  and  harmony. 
In  1868  Yon  Billow  called  him  to  Munich  as  a 
master  of  the  new  Conservatoire,  but  he  re- 
turned to  Switzerland  soon  after  Von  Bulow's 
departure  from  Munich  early  in  1869,  and  is  at 
present  residing  at  Dresden.  Draseke  has  pub- 
luhed  a  number  of  pianoforte  pieces,  remarkable 
for  hannonic  and  rhythmic  subtleties ;  *  Fan- 
tasiestucke  in  Walzerform/  op.  3  ;  '  Deux  valses 
de  ooncert,'  op.  4 ;  a  fine  Sonata  in  E  major,  op. 
6 ;  several  pieces  for  piano  and  violonodlo ;  some 
vocal  compositions  and  a  symphony.  An  opera, 
for  which  he  himself  wrote  the  poem,  is  still  in 
manuacript.  Of  his  literary  labours,  the  elabor- 
ate analysis  of  Liszt's  Poemes  symphoniques  in 
Brendel*s  *Anregungen/  and  the  recent  essay 
on  Peter  Cornelius,  in  '  Die  neue  Zeitschrifb  fUr 
Mosik,*  as  well  as  a  treatise  on  'Modulation/ 
are  valuable.  [E.D.] 

DRAGHI,  Ahtonio,  capellmeiBter  to  the 
conit  at  Vienna^  bom  at  Ferrara  1635  (not  164a, 
as  generally  stated).  In  74  he  was  invited  to 
Tieona  as  Hoftheater  Intendant  to  the  Emperor 
I^opold  I,  and  chapel-master  to  the  Empress 
I«inore,  uid  in  82  took  up  his  abode  there  for 
life.  He  was  a  gifted  dramatic  composer,  and 
most  prolific,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  his 
vorks  performed  at  the  court  during  38  years, 
smoonting  to  no  less  than  87  operas,  87  feete 
teatiali  and  serenades,  and  3  a  oratorios.  (See 
K<jchel*s  life  of  Fux.)  Some  of  his  carnival  operas 
have  been  several  times  revived.  The  scores 
of  most  of  his  works  are  in  the  imperial  library, 
and  some  in  the  archives  of  the  '  Gesellschaft  der 
Mnsikfreunde.*  His  librettos,  some  of  them  il- 
lustrated, were  printed  in  the  imperial  press  by 
Oosmerow,  and  have  nearly  aU  been  preserved. 
Ooeasionally  he  wrote  librettos,  which  were  set 
by  other  composers,  Ziani,  Bertali,  and  even  the 
^peror  Leopold,  who  composed  the  complete 
opera  *  ApoUo  deluso'  (1669),  and  airs  for  others. 
Various  mistakes  have  been  made  about  the  year 
of  his  death.  Walther*s  Lexicon  speaks  of  him 
as  alive  in  1703,  and  F^tis,  followed  by  most 
modem  biographers,  says  he  went  back  to  Ferrara 
ud  died  there  in  1707 ;  but  all  doubts  are  set 
St  rest  by  the  reg^ister  of  deaths  in  Vienna^  from 
which  it  appears  he  died  there  Jan.  18,  1700, 
^&^  65.  A  son  of  his,  Cablo,  was  court-scholar 
in  1688,  court-organist  in  1698,  and  died  May 
a.  1711.  [C.F.P.] 

DRAGHI,  GioVAKNi  Baptista,  was  an  Italian 
musician  who  settled  in  London  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  and  who,  during  his  long 
Kodence  in  this  country,  so  completely  adopted 
the  Rngliah  style  of  composition  that  he  must 
^  nguded  as  in  effect  an  English  composer. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  a  brother  of 
Antonio  Draghii.  The  earliest  notice  of  him  is 
found  in  Pep^s's  Diary,  under  date  of  Feb.  la, 
1667.  ^^  diarist  there  mentions  having  heard 
him  (at  Lord  Brounoker*B  house)  sing  through  an 


act  of  an  Italian  opera  which  he  had  written  and 
composed  at  the  instance  of  Thomas  Killigrew, 
who  had  an  intention  of  occasionally  introducing 
such  entertainments  at  his  theatre.  Pepys  ex- 
presses in  strong  terms  his  admiration  of  the 
composition.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
this  opera  was  ever  produced.  Draghi  however 
lived  to  witness  the  introduction  into  this  country 
of  the  Italian  opera  at  the  commencement  of  the 
following  century.  He  excelled  as  a  player  on 
the  harpsichord,  for  which  instnmient  he  com- 
posed and  published  in  England  many  lessons. 
He  was  music-master  to  Queen  Anne,  and  prob- 
ably also  to  her  elder  sister.  Queen  Mary.  In 
1675  he  composed  the  act-tunes  and  some  other 
instrumental  music  for  Shadwell's  opera  *  Psyche ': 
the  remainder,  including  the  whole  of  the  vocal 
part,  being  composed  by  Matthew  Lock.  On 
the  death  of  Lock  in  1677  Draghi  succeeded  him 
as  organist  to  Catherine  of  Braganza»  wife  of 
Charles  II.  In  1687,  for  the  celebration  of  St. 
Cecilia's  day,  he  composed  music  for  Dryden*s 
fine  ode  conmiencing  *From  Harmony,  from 
heavenly  Harmony.'  In  1706  he  contributed 
part  of  the  music  to  D'Urfey's  comic  opera, 
'  Wonders  in  the  Sun ;  or,  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Birds,'  produced  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket.  Many  songs  by  him  are  found  in 
the  collections  of  the  period.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DBAGONETTI,  Dohenioo,  one  of  the  great- 
est known  players  on  the  double-bass,  bom  at 
Venice  1755.  As  a  boy  he  showed  remarkable 
talent  for  music,  teaching  himself  the  guitar  and 
violin,  which  however  he  soon  exchanged  for  his 
own  special  instrument.  On  this  he  quickly 
outstripped  his  master  Berini,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  orchestra  of  the  'Opera  buffa'  at  13,  and 
a  year  later  to  the  '  Opera  seria'  at  San  Bene- 
detto, and  to  all  performances  of  importance. 
In  his  1 8th  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  in 
the  choir  of  St.  Mark's,  hitherto  occupied  by  his 
master,  who  himself  persuaded  him  to  accept  it. 
He  had  now  attained  to  such  perfection  that 
nothing  was  too  hard  for  him ;  he  composed 
sonatas,  concertos  and  capriccios  for  his  instru- 
ment, and  frequently  played  upon  it  the  violon- 
cello part  in  string-quartets.  At  Yicenza  he 
played  in  the  opera  orchestra^  and  while  there 
was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  marvellous 
double-bass,  with  which  he  never  again  parted, 
although  often  tempted  by  large  offers  of  money. 
This  instrument  belonged  to  the  convent  of  S.  Pie- 
tro,  and  was  made  by  Gaspare  di  Sal6,  master  of  the 
Amati.  He  tested  its  powers  on  the  monks  of  S. 
Giustina  at  Padua,  by  imitating  a  thunderstorm 
and  bringing  them  out  of  their  cells  in  the  dead  of 
the  night.  Meantime  his  fajae  had  spread  beyond 
Italy,  and  he  was  offered  an  engagement  at  the  Im- 
perial Opera  in  St.  Petersburg,  upon  which  the  Pro- 
curatorsof  St.Mark's  immediatelyraisedhis  salary. 
Shortly  after,  however,  he  obtained  a  year's  leave 
of  absence,  having  be«i  persuaded  by  Banti  and 
Paochierotti  to  accept  an  invitation  to  London, 
where  he  arrived  in  1794,  and  was  immediately 
engaged  for  the  opera^  and  for  the  concerts  at  the 
Khig's  Theatre.    He  made  his  fint  appearance 
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on  the  20tli  of  Dec.,  and  gave  a  benefit-ooncert 
on  the  8th  of  May,  1 795,  when  he  was  assisted 
by  Banti,  Viotti,  the  harpist  Le  Foumeur,  Har- 
rington, Monzani,  Holmes,  and  the  brothers  Le- 
ander,  French-horn  players.  The  force  and  ex- 
pression  of  his  playing  and  his  power  of  reading 
at  sight  excited  universal  astonishment^  and  he 
was  at  once  invited  to  take  part  in  all  the  great 
provincial  performances.  Henceforth  he  became 
the  inseparable  companion  of  the  violoncellist 
Lindley;  for  5  a  years  they  played  at  the  same 
desk  at  the  opera,  the  Antient  Concerts,  the 
Philharmonic,  the  Provincial  Festivals,  etc.,  and 
their  execution  of  Ciorelli's  sonatas  in  particular 
was  an  unfailing  attraction.  Great  as  was  Drago- 
netti*s  power  of  overcoming  difficulties,  it  was  his 
extraordinary  tone,  and  the  taste,  judgment,  and 
steadiness  of  his  performanoe,  that  characterised 
him,  and  made  lum  so  indispensable  to  the  or- 
chestra. 

Soon  after  Dragonetti*s  arrival  in  London  he 
met  Haydn,  with  whom  he  became  intimate. 
On  his  way  to  Italy  in  1 798  Dragonettl  visited 
the  great  master  in  Vienna,  and  was  much 
delighted  with  the  score  of  the  '  Creation/  just 
completed.  In  1808  and  9  he  was  again  in 
Vienna,  but  firom  caprice  would  play  before  no 
one  but  the  family  of  Prince  Starhemberg,  in 
whose  palace  he  Uved,  and  whose  wife  often 
accompanied  him  on  the  piano.  Here  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Beethoven,  and  also  that  of 
Sechter,  afterwards  court-oiganist,  a  sound  musi' 
cian,  who  was  teaching  the  porter's  diildren,  and 
whom  Dragonettl  requested  to  put  a  pianoforte 
accompaniment  to  his  concertos.  To  him  he 
played  unasked,  though  he  locked  up  his  instru- 
ment because  the  Starhembergs  invited  some  of 
the  nobility  to  their  soirees.  His  silence  was 
perhaps  partly  caused  by  his  fear  of  Napoleon, 
who  was  then  in  occupation  of  Vienna,  and  who 
wished  to  take  him  by  force  to  Paris.  With 
Sechter  he  corresponded  all  his  life,  and  remem- 
bered him  in  his  wiU.  In  August  1845,  when 
90,  he  headed  the  double-basses  (13  in  number) 
at  the  Beethoven  Festival  at  Bonn ;  and  Berlioz, 
in  his  *  Soirees  de  Torohestre,'  writes  that  he 
had  seldom  heard  the  scherzo  in  the  C  minor 
Symphonv  played  with  so  much  vigour  and  finish. 
TiiuSf  in  nis  old  age,  he  rendered  homage  to  the 
great  master,  of  whose  friendship  he  was  reminded 
on  his  death-bed.  Shortly  before  his  end,  when 
surrounded  by  Count  Pepoli,  Pigott,  Tolbecque, 
and  V.  Novello,  he  received  a  visit  from  Stumpff, 
the  well-known  harp  maker,  who,  as  Dragonettl 
held  out  his  great  hand  covered  with  callosities  and 
unnaturally  spread  from  constant  playing,  said 
with  emotion,  'This  is  the  hand  which  Be^oven 
our  great  friend,  whose  spirit  now  dwells  in  purer 
regions,  bade  me  press.  He  died  in  his  own 
house  in  Leicester  Square,  April  16,  1846,  and 
was  buried  on  the  24th  in  the  Catholic  chapel  at 
Moorfields.  His  works  were  few.  It  is  not  ge- 
nerally known  that  he  wrote  for  the  voice,  but 
three  canzonets  with  Italian  words,  written  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Vienna,  still  exist  in  a  collection 
of '  XXXIV  Canzonette  e  Bomonzi,'  by  various 


oomposera,    and    dedicated    to   the  Aididoltt 
Bodolph,   Beethoven's  friend  and   pupiL    Ha 
was  a  great  collector  of  pictures^  engrarisgi, 
musical  instruments,  and  music;    and  left  to 
the  British    Museum    alone    18a    Tolumes  of 
scores  of  dassical  operas.  His  eccentridtiei  ven 
many  and  curious.    He  was  an  inveterate  muff- 
taker,  and  had  a  perfect  gallery  of  snuif-boxea. 
Among  his  treasures  were  found  a  quantity  of 
curiously-dressed  dolls,  with  which  he  used  to 
play  like  a  child,  taking  a  selection  of  them  vitii 
him  to  the  musical  festivals,  especially  a  black 
one  which  he  called  his  wife.     His  dog  CtHo 
always  accompanied  him  in  the  orchestra.    The 
most  curious  thing  about  him  was  his  speech,  • 
mixture  of  his  native  Beigamese  dialect  with  had 
French,  and  worse  Frnglish.    He  was  a  maa  of 
kindly  temper  and  a  wann  friend,  thoii^  in 
money  matters  very  dose.     His  picture  as  'U 
Patriarca  dei  Contrabass!'   was   published  by 
Thierry,  after  a  half-length  taken  in  crayons  I7 
Salabert,  of  London.    His  precious  insfarament, 
his  companion  for  nearly  sixty   years,  he  be- 
queathed  to   the   'Vestry  of  the    Patriardul 
Church  of  S.  Mark  at  Venice.'  [C.  P.  P.] 

DBECHSLER,  Josbf,  a  remarkable  oampoMr 
and  teacher,  bom  May  36,  178a,  at  VladiOTO 
Brezi  in  Bohemia ;  received  his  first  instmctioa 
from  his  &ther,  schoolmaster  in  his  native  plaoa 
After  various  alternations  of  place  and  punoiti 
he  studied  music  and  law  at  Prague;  m  1807 
found  himself  at  Vienna,  but  it  was  not  till  1810 
that  he  obtained  employment  as  charu»-master  ti 
the  Court  Theatre.  This  was  followed  in  181  a  by 
a  place  as  '  Capellmeister  adjunct,'  then  by  aa 
organist's  post ;  in  1815  he  opened  a  muricschool, 
and  gradually  won  his  way  upwards,  till  in  22  be 
was  chief  Capellmeister  at  the  theatre  in  the  Leo- 
poldstadt.  On  G&nsbacher's  death  in  44  be  be- 
came Capellmeister  at  S.  Stephen's,  a  post  wbicb 
he  retained  till  his  death,  Feb.  27,  1853.  Hisbh 
dustry  during  this  chequered  life  was  truly  ei* 
traordinary.  He  left  behind  him  books  A  is* 
struction  for  the  Organ,  Hazmony,  Thoroogb 
Bass,  and  the  art  of  J^reluding,  with  a  new  efi- 
tion  of  Pleyel's  Clavier-school ;  16  Masses,  and  a 
Requiem;  34  smaller  pieces  of  choral  muse; 
6  Operas ;  35  shorter  dramatic  pieces  (Si&S* 
spiele)  and  pantomimes ;  3  Cantatas,  and  a  bo^ 
of  Airs,  Sonatas,  Fugues,  Quartets,  etc  To  aj 
that  none  of  these  have  survived  is  to  detnei 
nothing  from  the  activity  and  devotion  of  Josef 
Drechsler.  [G.] 

DKECHSLEBy  Karl,  a  great  violonoelk 
player,  bom  May  37,  1800,  at  Kameni^  inStf* 
ony.  Entered  the  Court  band  at  Dessau,  in  1820, 
and  in  34  put  himself  under  Dotzauer  at  Dree* 
den.  In  30  he  received  a  permanent  appointment 
as  leader  of  the  band  at  Dessau.  Before  then  be 
had  visited  England,  and  played  with  modi 
success.  He  shone  equally  in  quartets,  lok!^ 
and  the  orchestra,  with  a  ftdl  tone,  good  is* 
tonation,  and  excellent  taste.  Drechsler  wai 
the  master  of  Cossmann,  Griitzmacher,  and  A 
Lindner.  [0.] 
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DREHER.  A  name  given  in  Austria  and 
Bavaria  to  a  dance  very  similar  to  the  Landleb. 
The  name,  which  is  descriptive  of  the  dance,  ia 
derived  from  the  verb  dreken,  to  twirl.  Suites  of 
Drehers  are  said  to  be  in  existence,  but  dance, 
miudc,  and  name  are  now  alike  obsolete.    [E.P.] 

DRE7SCH0GK,  Alexaitdxr,  bom  Oct.  15, 
18 1 8,  at  Zack  in  Bohemia^  died  April  i,  1869, 
at  Venice ;  a  pianist  of  great  executive  attain- 
ment, and  a  weU- trained  musician  to  boot. 
J.  B.  Cramer,  who  in  his  old  days  heard  him  at 
Paris,  ezdahned :  '  The  man  has  no  left  hand  I 
here  are  two  righi  hands !  *  Dre jschock  was  the 
hero  of  octaves,  sixths,  and  thirds^  his  execution 
the  noa  plus  ultra  of  mechanical  training.  He 
played  his  own  pieces  principally,  though  his 
repertoire  included  many  classical  works,  which 
Utter  he  gave  with  faultless  precision,  but  in  a 
manner  cold  and  essentially  prosaic.  In  very 
eady  youth,  ahready  a  brilliant  performer,  he 
became  the  pupil  of  Tomaschek  at  Prague. 
He  began  his  travels  in  1838,  and  continued 
them  with  little  interruption  for  twenty  years. 
T7p  to  1848,  from  which  year  the  golden  time 
for  itinerant  virtnoil  began  to  decline,  Dreyschock 
pthered  applause,  reputation,  orders,  decora- 
tions, and  money  in  plenty,  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other.  In  1862  he  was  called  to 
the  profBasership  of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Con- 
KTvatoiie  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  at  the 
aame  time  chosen  director  of  the  Imperial 
Bchool  for  theatrical  music,  and  appointed  court 
piuiiat;  but  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  sent 
to  Italy  in  68,  where  in  69  he  died.  The  body 
was  bnried  at  Prague  in  accordance  with  the 
dedres  of  his  family.  Dreyschock's  publications 
fcr  his  instrument  have  not  met  with  much 
nooesB.  They  are  'salon  music*  of  a  correct 
bot  oold  and  sterile  sort.  He  also  brought  forth 
ft  sonata,  a  rondo  with  orchestra,  a  string- 
quartet  uid  an  overture  for  orchestra,  all  still 
bom,  spite  of  their  solid  and  respectable  musical 
pventage.  [E.D.] 

BROGHIERINA.    SeeCmMBNTi. 

DRONE.  A  name  given  to  the  three  lower 
pipes  of  the  bagpipe,  which  each  emit  only  a 
nn^  tone;  usu^y  two  octaves  of  the  key-note 
D,  and  the  fifth  A.  They  are  distinguished  firom 
theCHAUNTER,  which  has  the  power  of  producing 
a  melodions  succession  of  notes.  [See  Bagpipe.] 
^  The  term  has  hence  been  transferred  to  oon- 
tmnotis  baas  in  a  composition,  usually  of  a  pastoral 
land,  as  in  the  *  Hizten-m^odie*  in  Schubert's 
'HoMununde^' 


Ctar, 


or  the  Danse  des  Juives  in  the  ballet  of  Gounod's 
*  Beine  de  Saba ' : — 


tiie  'Leyermann'  in  Schubert's  '  Winterreise,' 


See  also  the  *  Birtengesang*  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Finale  to  Beethqven's  Pastoral  Symphony,  and 
many  other  places.  [W.  H.  S.] 

DBOUET,  Louis  FRAN901S  Philippe,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  flute-players,  bom  at  Am- 
sterdam 1792.  At  seven  years  old  he  played  at 
the  Conservatoire  and  the  Opera-house,  Paris. 
From  1807-10  he  was  teacher  to  Kling  Louis  of 
Holland,  and  daims  to  have  put  'Partant  pour 
la  Syrie'  into  shape  for  Queen  Hortense.  His 
serious  study  of  the  flute  began  in  1 80 7,  after  an 
extraordinary  success  which  he  achieved  at  a 
concert  of  Bode's  in  Amsterdam.  In  1 811  he  wrs 
appointed  solo  flute  to  Napoleon  I,  a  post  which 
he  retained  after  the  Restoration.  He  appeared 
in  London  at  the  Philharmonic  March  25,  1816, 
and  this  was  probably  the  commencement  of  a 
lengthened  tour,  during  which  he  resided  for 
some  time  at  Naples  and  the  Hague.  He  played 
again  at  the  Philharmonic  May  17,  1830.  From 
1836  to  54  he  was  Court-Capelbneister  at  Gobuig, 
after  which  he  visited  America.  Since  his  return 
thence  he  has  lived  at  Gotha  and  Frankfort. 
Drouet  was  eminently  a  flute  player,  not  remade* 
able  for  tone,  but  with  extraordinary  skill  in 
rapid  passages  and  in  double  tongueing.  He  left 
some  150  works  of  all  kinds,  admirably  written 
for  the  flute,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  players, 
but  of  little  account  as  music.    He  dieid  1873. 

DRUM.  Some  instrument  of  this  kind  has 
been  known  in  almost  every  age  and  country, 
except  perhaps  in  Europe,  where  it  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  at  a  comparatively  late 
period  from  the  East. 

A  drum  may  be  defined  to  be  a  skin  or  skins 
stretched  on  a  frame  or  vessel  of  wood,  metal,  or 
earthenware,  and  may  be  of  three  difierent 
kinds : — 

1.  A  single  skin  on  a  frame  or  vessel  open  at 
bottom,  as  the  Tambourine,  Egyptian  Drum,  eta 

2.  A  single  skin  on  a  closed  vessel,  as  the 
Kettledrum. 

3.  Two  skins,  one  at  each  end  of  a  cylinder, 
as  the  Side-drum,  etc 

I.  The  first  sort  is  represented  by  the  modem 
tambourine,  and  its  varieties  will  be  described 
under  that  head.    [Tambodbinx.] 

a.  The  second  kind  is  represented  by  the 
modem  Kettledbuic — the  only  really  artistically 
musical  instrument  of  this  class.  It  consists  of 
a  metallic  kettle  or  shell,  more  or  less  hemispheri- 
cal,  and  a  head  of  vellum  which,  being  first 
wetted,  is  lapped  over  an  iron  ring  fitting  dosely 
outside  the  kettle.  Screws  working  on  this  ring 
serve  to  tighten  or  slacken  the  hid,  and  thus 


to  time  tha  Instrument  to  any  note  witllin  its    ^mphony'  three  drumi  u 
CompkM.      The  «heU  is  generally  m»de  of  hatt     in  the  foUoaring  p»«ige  : 


in  Pnmce  uid  of  copper  in  England.  In  the 
eavalry  two  drunw  ore  lued,  one  oil  each  side  of 
the  horBs's  neck.  Two  are  likewiie  required  in 
orcheetraa.  The  taiger  of  tlie  two  drums  should 
ba  &ble  to  go  down  to  F,  and  the  smkUeF  to  the 
F  above  (a),  giving  a  range  of  an  octave  to  the 
two.  Each  drum  should  haTe  a  compass  of  a 
fifth,  vii.  F  to  C  for  the  larger  (t),  and  Bt>  to  F 
for  the  amaller  (c). 

In  the  key  of  F,  the  tonic  and  dominant  may 
be  obtained  in  two  ways  (d),  and  likewise  in  Bt 
(e),  but  in  all  other  keys  in  only  one  way. 
m W 


And  in  'Robert  le  Diablo"  (No.  17  of  the 
Meyerbeer  uaes  three  diums,  C,  G,  and  D. 
AnoUier  innovation  ia  due  to  Beel 
namely,  striking  both  drums  at  once.  T 
ooiH  in  his  9tb  Symphony,   where,  in  the  ak* 


Drums  are  generally  tuned 
nant ;  but  modem  composera  have  found  out  that 
they  may  advantageously  stand  in  a  different 
relation  to  each  other.  Hius  Beethoven,  in  hie 
8th  and  9th  Symphonies,  has  them  occaaionally 
in  octaves  (fX  and  MondeLtaohn,  in  his  Rondo 
Brillante,  most  ingeniously  puts  them  in  D  and 
£   (17) ;    thereby  ma-liing  them  available  in  the 


..(/)    . 


(g) 


^ 


B  I  r  I  r  I 


keys  of  B  minor  and  D  major,  as  notee  of  the 
common  chord,  and  of  the  dominant  seventh,  in 
both  keys.  By  this  contrivance  the  perfbrmer 
has  not  to  change  the  key  of  his  instruments  all  . 
throagh  the  rtaido— an  operation  requiring  as  ^ 
we  shall  see,  considerable  time.  Berlioz  aaye 
that  it  t«ok  seventy  ye&is  to  discover  that  it  [ 
was  possible  to  have  three  kettledrums  in  an  [ 
orcheatra.  But  Auber'i  overture  to  '  Masaniello'  \ 
cannot  be  played  properly  with  less,  as  it  requirea  1 
the  notes  G,  D,  and  A  ;  and  there  is  not  time  to  | 
change  the  G  drum  into  A.   InSpohr'a  'Historical  ; 


movement,  the  kettledrums  b»va    ^  ^ 


Gounod  has  a  simiUr  chord  in  the  ballet  nmii 
of  '  Ia  Reine  de  Saba.'  But  Berlicc,  in  b> 
'  Requiem,'  besideB  fifty  brass  instrumenti,  lyi 
eight  pairs  of  kettledrums,  played  by  tendnnf 
mere,  two  of  the  pain  having  two  dmnarm 
each.     The   drum   parts   have   these  ckad^ 


most  of  the  notee  being  doubled. 

Beddea  their  obvious  use  in  forte  passiga,  tk 
drums  are  capable  of  beautiful  piano  efieCK 
Observe  a  paauage  several  times  repeated  n 
Moiarfs  overture  to  '  Die  Zaubertiite,' beginti^ 
at  the  41st  barfrom  the  end  :  also  the  nijitiiiM 
effect  of  the  Ijth  bar  in  the  introducdoo  » 
Beethoven's  '  Mount  of  Olives' ;  that  of  the  &) 
<t  a  tremolo  of  l^e  strings  in  the  fintnw^ 
of  Weber's  overture  to  '  Der  FraaiiiiM.' 


,  and  of  a  si. 


of  the  sabject  in.  the  middle 

When  musicians  talk  of  'drums'  Ihef  n>ei> 
kettledrums,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sJdeduB 
or  bass  drum,  of  which  hereafter,  ThetwoUKB 
can  only  mark  the  rhythm,  not  being  miei* 
notes ;  but  ketlledrunu  give  musical  (ouiili " 
definitely  as  the  double  bara,  and  can  <all  ^ 
used  when  forming  part  of  the  harmony  plajtil  ^ 
the  other  instruuientd.  Composen  have  nduUr 
treated  them  thus  ;  but  Beethoven  was  pni'li!' 
tbe  first  to  see  that  they  might  also  be  tiatiJ 
as  lole  inatruments.  lliUB  In  the  Anduiti  a 
his  Symphony  No.  I  the  drum  repeati  this  !■ 

klh  T^^^^^^^i  several  times  as  a  ba«  " ' 
melody  in  the  violins  and  flutes.  In  SjapW 
No.  4  it  takes  ile  turn  with  other  '  ~ 
in  playing  this  passage — 


In  the  wonderful  transition  from  the  acherw  » 
the  finale  of  the  6th  Symphony,  the  soft  poWi* 
of  the  drum  give  the  only  signs  of  life  i"  '■' 
deep  prevailing  gloom.  Of  the  drums  in  ocUf* 
in  Beethoven's  81i  and  9th  Symphonies."^ 
already  spoken.  And  in  reviewing  lii»  ^™' 
Concerto,  which  b^ins  with  four  beati  «  »• 


DBUM. 

dram,  literallj  tcio,  an  Engliah  crifcio  observei 
thfti  *  until  Beethoven's  time  the  drum  had,  with 
rare  ezo^tiona,  been  used  as  a  mere  means  of 
produdng  noLw — of  increasing  the  din  of  the 
fories;  but  Beethoven,  with  that  feeling  of  affec* 
tian  which  he  had  for  the  humblest  member  of 
the  orchestray  has  here  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
I  solo  instrument.' 

The  late  Mr.  Hogartli  says  that  'to  play  it 
nil  is  no  easy  matter.  A  single  stroke  of  the 
Inun  may  detennine  the  character  of  a  whole 
novement;  and  the  slightest  embarrassment^ 
Mentation,  or  misapprehension  of  the  requisite 
kgree  of  force^  may  ruin  the  design  of  the 
MNnpuer.' 

lliere  sre  many  sorts  of  sticks.  The  best  are 
if  whalebone  wi^  a  small  wooden  button  at  the 
nd,  covered  with  a  thin  piece  of  very  fine  sponge. 
(Vith  these  every  effect,  loud  or  soft,  can  be 
induced.  A  small  knob,  not  exceeding  i^  inch 
B  diameter,  entirely  made  of  felt  on  a  flexible 
iliek,  answers  very  well.  India-rubber  discs  are 
lot  10  good.  Worst  of  all  are  large  clumsy  knobs 
rfoork,  covered  with  leather,  as  they  obscure  the 
Aesr  ring  of  the  kettledrum,  so  different  from 
flbs  tone  of  a  bass  drum. 

Yeiy  huge  drums,  going  below  F,  have  not  a 
pod  musical  tone,  but  mere  thunder.  Thin 
btrnqiarent  skins  have  a  better  tone  than  the 
ipique  white  ones.  The  right  place  to  strike  a 
kBttle-drnm  is  at  about  one-fourth  of  its  diameter. 
iL  reti  is  written  in  either  of  the  following  ways^ 


DRUM. 
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■d  is  performed  by  alternate  single  strokes  of 
k  sticks.  We  shall  see  presently  that  the  side- 
bmn  roll  is  produced  in  quite  a  different  manner. 

Brum  parts  wero  formerly  always  written,  like 
bin  snd  trumpet  parts,  in  the  key  of  C,  with  an 
idication  at  the  beginning  as  to  how  Uiey  were 
0  be  tuned,  as  *Timp.  in  £b,  Bb,*  or  'Timp. 
B  6,  D/  etc ;  but  it  is  now  usual  to  write  the 
•slnotes. 

To  tune  drums  of  the  ordinary  construction,  a 
liy  hss  to  be  applied  successively  to  each  of  the 
•venl  Bcrews  that  serve  to  tighten  or  loosen  the 
Md.  In  French-made  drums  there  is  a  fixed 
T'thsped  key-head  to  each  screw.  But  even  then 
t  tskes  some  time  to  effect  a  changei,  whence 
ereral  attempts  have  been  made  to  enable  the 
itf^bnner  to  tune  each  drum  by  a  single  motion 
iHtesd  of  turning  seven  or  eight  screws.  In 
Cotter's  system,  the  head  is  acted  on  by  several 
Ron  bsn  following  the  external  curvattire  of  the 
kdl,  snd  converging  under  it ;  and  they  are  all 
Irawn  simultaneously  by  a  screw  turned  by  the 
oot  of  the  performer,  or  by  turning  the  whole 
Itum  bodily  round. 

Cornelius  Ward  took  out  a  patent  in  1837  for  the 
ime  object.  The  head  is  drawn  by  an  endless 
od  passing  over  pulleys  from  the  outside  to  the 
Mde  of  tl^  drum,  where  it  goes  over  two  nuts, 
aring  each  two  pulleys,    Thmd  nuts  approach 

i«0 


and  recede  from  each  other  by  means  of  a  hori- 
zontal  screw,  nearly  as  long  as  the  diameter  of 
the  drum,  the  handle  of  which  comes  just  outside 
the  shell,  and  is  turned  by  the  performer  whenever 
he  requires  to  tune  the  drum.  A  spring  indicator 
shows  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  cord,  and  con- 
sequently  the  note  which  the  drum  wUl  give,  so 
that  the  performer  may  tune  his  iiistrument  by 
the  eye  instead  of  the  ear.  Gautrot,  of  Paris,  has 
another  plan,  via.  a  brass  hoop  fitting  closely  in- 
side the  shell,  and  pressing  against  the  head.  A 
handle^  working  a  rack  and  pinion  motion,  raises 
or  lowers  this  hoop,  and  so  tunes  the  drum  by 
altering  the  pressure  against  the  head.  Einbigler, 
of  Fnuokfort-on-the-Main,  makes  drums  with  a 
similar  internal  hoop,  but  worked  by  a  different 
mechanism ;  they  are  used  in  the  theatre  of  that 
town. 

There  will  always  be  some  objection  to  these 
schemes  from  the  foot  of  the  head  being  an  ani- 
mal membrane,  and  consequently  not  perfectly 
homogeneous,  but  requiring  a  litUe  more  or  less 
tension  in  some  part  of  its  circumference,  unless, 
as  in  Mnbigler's  drums,  there  are  small  screws 
with  fly-nuts  aU  round  the  upper  hoop,  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  any  load  inequality  of 
tension.  Writers  on  acoustics  seem  to  have 
been  disheartened  by  this  inequality  from  ex- 
tending their  experiments  on  the  vibration  of 
membranes.  Even  Chladni  does  not  pursue 
the  subject  very  far.  We  must  therefore  be 
content  with  some  empirical  formula  for  deter- 
mining the  proportion  which  two  drums  should 
bear  to  each  other,  so  that  the  compass  of  the 
larger  should  be  a  fourth  above  that  of  the 
smaller.  We  have  already  said  that  the  lowest 
notes  of  the  two  drums  should  be  respectively 

&i    1     uj^  .     Now  the  numbers  of  the  vibra- 


tions due  to  these  two  notes  are  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  four.  Assuming  that  the 
surfsces,  or  the  squares  of  the  diameters,  of  the 
membranes  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  they  give,  the  tension  being 
equal  (which  is  true  of  metal  plates  of  equid 
thickness^  and  calling  the  larger  diameter  D  and 
the  smaller  d,  we  i^ould  have  this  proportion 

I)*  :  (2* : :  4  :  3,  whence  D  :d  i:  2  :  V^  or  as 
a  :  1*733,  or  very  nearly  as  30  :  26.  Practically 
this  is  found  to  be  a  very  suitable  proportion, 
the  drums  at  the  French  Opera  being  ag  and  25I 
inches  diameter,  and  those  lately  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  28  and  24^.  No  drum  should  exceed  29 
inches  or  thereabouts. 

KetUe-dnmis  in  Grerman  are  called  Pauken ;  in 
Italian,  timpani ;  in  Spanish,  cUahala ;  in  French, 
timbcdia :  the  two  latter  evidently  from  the  Arabio 
tabl  and  the  Persian  iambcU,  There  are  two 
very  complete  Melhodi  for  the  kettledrums,  vis. 
'Metodo  teorico  pratico  per  Umpani,'  by  P.  Pie- 
ranzovini,  published  at  Milan  by  Bioordi ;  and  a 
*  Methods  complete  et  raisonn^  de  Timbales/  by 
Geo.  Kastner,  published  in  Paris  by  Brandus 
^late  Schlesinger). 

3.  The  third  kind  of  drum  consists  of  a  wooden 

Hh 
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jrbiH*i7Uiid<rwitliBikillorliG»date>cb  and. 


i  by  ML  endlew  cord,  piwring  tu.  „ 
0  hoop.  Hill  oord  U  tightaned  by 
ttber  bncM  a,  b,  b.  It  U  ilackeaC 
vhsn  th^  ue  all  M  at  a,  and  tightaat  when  m 
at  i,  t.   nil  I*  called  a  Sida-dnuc,  and  ia  (buck 


In  the  oautre  of  the  upper  haad  by  tiro  itickB  of 
hard  wood,  ondlnK  in  a  imail  elongated  knob. 
Acraa  the  lower  head  leTeTal  oordi  of  oatgut, 
called  MHora,  are  Mretohed,  which  rattle  against 
it  at  every  ib^e.  Ths  roll  (niclc-oamed  '  daddy- 
mammy')  ia  made  by  alternately  stiilcing  tno 
blow*  with  the  left  huid  and  two  with  Uie  right, 
VMy  Mgnlarly  and  rapidly,  bo  ai  to  produce  one 
oontinuoiu  tremolo.  It  it  iiot  eaay  to  do,  and 
muaS  be  learned  at  an  early  ago. 

Same  side-drum*  are  made  much  flatter,  and 
an  tightened  by  rod*  and  Borewi  initead  of  oorda. 

In  (ooheatraa  the  aide-dnim  is  freqasntly  naed 
(and  abuaed)  by  modem  cxnopoaen.  But  in  the 
overtoreB  to  '  IJl  Gam  Iddia  and 'f^Diavolo,' 
the  Babjecta  of  botb  being  of  a  semi-military 
nature,  the  effect  Ii  charact«iiittD  and  good. 

Side-drumi  are  uied  in  the  amiy  for  keepiag 
time  in  maroliliig  and  for  vaHous  calls,  both  in 
barracks  and  in  aotion.      In   action,    however, 
bogle-calls  ars  now  osually  subitltuted : — 
The  DruQunera'  Call. 


^5^^a~U,BJ4;e=5r;.-=:gEE 


111*  «flM  ot  this  is  Tcry  good  when,  M  as; 

be  heard  in  Paris,  It  is  beateo  by  tw«^-ri^  | 

drununen.    For  Berliox  ha*  wdl  obanmltlut*  i 

■otmd,  Inaignifii-mf.  whco  heaid  lingly,  mA  m  I 

the  clink  of  one  or  two  musket*  at  -liaiia  \ 

arms'  or  the  thud  a*  the  batt-end  cans  Id  At  | 

ground  at  'gnond  aim^'  becomes  hriUisDt  ad  i 

atteaotive    if   perfinmad   by  a   thoiiMiil  oa  '■ 

The  TmoMllruin  i*  dmilar  io  tba  dd»dr«. 
only  larger,  and  has  no  mans.    It  atna  6t   : 
(olts  in  military  bands  instead  of  kettle^lriBa 

He  Ftauli  TWmboniin  is  rimilar  Id  tke  K 
bnt  Tcry  narrow  and  long.   It  ia  uaed  in  PnmiR   I 
tar  dance-music.    The  perfnmer  holds  it  is  tka   | 
same  hand  is  his  flageolet  (wliich  has  only  tkn    I 
holes)  and  beaU  it  with  a  stiok  held  in  the  Mi>   : 

orertore  to  '  Le  FhUtre.' 

The  Bass-drum  (Fr.  Groat  Caimt,  ItsL  Qm 
Oatiaat  (7ra»  TaMlian))  has  alao  two  heaiK  •i' 
is  played  with  one  stick  ending-  in  a  soft  rao' 
knob.  It  must  be  steuok  in  Vae  oentn  ofen  i 
the  heads.  It  used  to  be  called  the  long^lnim,  ol 
wa*  formerly  (In  Englud  at  least)  nuda  leaf' 
proportion  to  its  diamBter.  But  now  the  disaitK 
is  Innaaaed  and  the  length  of  the  cyliiMWksKiri 
The  heads  are  tightened  by  oor^  and  ttawift* 
iJia  aide-drum  first  dasoribed,  cr  by  lods  sad  sW^ 
or  on  Comeliiis  Ward's  {alnoiple  aa  iliaiU'd  f' 
kettle-dram*.  It  It  uaed  in  uOitaty  baadi  i^ 
orcluetia*.  Hiere  is  anotiier  aort  of  ls«  ill  ■■ 
called  a  Oong-drom,  from  its  form,  which  ii  ■mkr 
to  a  gong  or  to  a  gigantii:  tsjnbourina.  It  i>  of 
oonvenient  in  ondiestnu  where  spaoe  is  «3R>, 
but  it  is  inferior  to  the  oidinsiy  baas-dnn  is 
quality  of  trais.  Thcae  instrument*  do  not  nqiB* 
tuning,  a*  tiieir  sound  i*  sufficiently  indeiMta  W 
suit  any  key  or  any  chord.    [See  Tah-tUI.] 

pymbals  generally  play  the  aune  part  si  tts 

Alk^iro  of  the  overture  to  •  GoillaiDiia  Tiiil.' 
the  ban-dram  part  ia  tenia  pialti  (wilkoal  ^ 
cymbals).  [V.it?] 

DRUBT  LANE,  opened  in  1696  nmkt  ft» 
name  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drmy  Ltai 
materially  altered    and   enlaixed   in    iTlSj  •" 

763;    pulled  down  in  the  1  .<.-..■ 

he  new  theatre   opened  (for 

794;  burned  Feb.  34, 1 S09;  r 
Oct.  10,  'iSii.    Among  the  e 
who  have  been  connected  with  thiathgafreBt^ 
in  the  first  plaoe,  be  mentdoned  Di.  Aim  *^ 
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ftom  (be  78ir  1738,  when  lie  wrote  the  mvoAc  to 
MilkQii'B  'Ckmoa,'  until  aliartly  before  hie  death 
in  1778,  prodaoed  a  laige  number  of  openw  and 
openttai.  In  1806  one  of  Sir  Heniy  Biahop^B 
M  wodb,  a  pantomime-ballet  called  'Garac- 
tMm^'  WM  brought  out  at  Drury  I^ne.  But 
fiiihop,  after  the  burning  of  the  theatre  in  1809, 
Moepfeed  an  engagement  at  CoTent  Garden,  where 
BOft  of  hia  operas  and  mudcnJ  dramaa  were  per- 
fumed. Meanwhile  foreign  operas  as  anrai^ed 
flr  dininBged  for  the  Kngliah  ataoe  by  Mr.  Bo- 
j^iiiio  Ltcj,  Mr.  Tom  Cooke,  and  others,  were 
nom  time  to  time  performed  at  Drury  Lane; 
and  in  1833,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Bdui,  some  English  Tsrsions  of  Italian  operas 
v«e  produced  with  the  world-renowned  prima 
donna,  Marietta  Malibran,  in  the  principal  parts. 
I^my  Lane  was  the  last  theatre  at  whicn  she 
MDg.  [Malibrav.1  a  fow  years  later  Mr.  Bunn 
Bide  a  praiseworthy  but  not  permanently  sue- 
cmtvl  attempt  to  establish  English  opera  at  this 
tlnatra.  During  this  period  Balfe's  'Bohemian 
Giri,'  <Daa«^ter  of  St.  Mark,'  'Enchantress,* 
(fiondman,'  etc. ;  Wallace's  *Maritana'  and  'Ma- 
tilda of  Hungary,*  Benedict's  'Ousaders'  and 
'Brides  of  Venice,'  were  brouflfat  out  at  Drury 
liB^  for  which  theatre  they  had  all  been  spe- 
aUljwiitten.  When  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  was 
bsmt  down  (Dec  6,  1867),  Mr.  Mapleson  took 
I^nry  Lane  for  a  series  of  summer  seasons.  In 
1869  the  peEfotmances  took  place  under  the 
■tDsgement  of  Mr.  George  Wood  (of  the  firm 
tf  Dwner,  Wood,  and  C!o.),  who  among  other  new 
Mriu  produced  Wagner's  'flying  Dutchman' 
^the  fast  of  Heir  Wagner's  operas  performed 
ii  £i^g)aiid.  Until  1877  '  Her  Majesty's  Oper%' 
■  the  establishment  transferred  ffom  Her  Ma- 
Ntj's  Theatre  was  called,  remained  at  Drury 
Um.  In  1877,  however,  Mr.  Mapleson  re- 
ined to  the  Haymaricet ;  and  his  company  now 
Mrbnns  at  the  theatre  rebuilt  on  the  ate  of 
&r  Majesty  V  [H.S.E.] 

BUBOURG,  GxoBOS,  a  grandson  of  Matthew 
raboorg,  bom  1 799,  is  author  of  a  histoiy  of  the 
lolin  and  the  most  celebrated  perfoimers  on  it, 
4ginaUy  published  in  1836,  and  which  in  1878 
•whed  a  fifth  edition.  [W.H.H.] 

,BXIB0X7RG,  Matthiw,  an  eminent  English 
Mlisist,  pupil  of  Geminiani,  bom  in  London 
7^3*  It  is  reported  that  he  first  appeared  as 
boy  at  one  of  the  oonoerts  of  Britton  the 
■ttU-ooal  man,  when  he  performed  a  solo  of 
Mil  witiii  great  success,  standing  on  a  .high 
tool.  In  1728  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
'MMer  as  conduotor  of  Uie  Viceroy's  band  at 
ti)Iin,  in  which  capacity  he  set  many  odes  for 
Is  celebration  of  royal  birthdays.  During  his 
■idenoe  there  he  led  the  band  at  the  perform- 
■Met  given  by  Handel  during  his  visit  to  Ireland 
11741*  and  then  had  the  distinction  of  assisting 
^  the  first  performance  of  the '  Messiah.'  Later 
I  retomed  to  London^  and  in  I7j(a  succeeded 
esting  as  master  of  the  King*s  band,  which  post 
I  retained'  up  to  hia  death  in  1 767.  He  lies  in 
iddingtoo  chiirchyard«     Dubouig  appears  to 
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have  l>een  a  brilliant  performer  and  fond  of 
showing  off  his  skill.  Bumey  relates  that  on 
one  occasion  he  introduced  a  cadenza  of  extra- 
ordinary length  into  the  ritomelle  of  an  air. 
When  at  last  he  finished  up,  Handel,  who  was 
conducting,  ezdaimed:  'Welcome  home,  Mr. 
Dubouig.'  [P-D.] 

DXJCIS,  orHEBTOGHS, '  Bxnkdictus,  aFlem- 
ish  musician  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th  century, 
organist  of  the  Lady  Cihapel  in  the  cathedral  at 
Antwerp,  and  'Prince  de  laGilde'  in  the  brothel^ 
hood  of  St.  Luke  in  that  city.  He  left  Antwerp 
in  1515,  and  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  Eng- 
land, perhaps  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII,  but  as 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  lists  of  court 
musicians  at  that  time,  and  no  manuscript  com- 
positions of  his  have  been  found  in  this  country,  it 
appears  that  his  residence  here  must  have  been 
very  short,  if  not  altogether  mythical.  His  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Josquin  (1531),  and  another  on 
the  death  of  Erasmus  (1536)  fix  two  more  dates 
in  his  life.  After  that  no  more  is  known  of  hinu 
Some  German  historians  have  claimed  him  as  a 
countryman  en  the  strength  of  the  publication 
and  dedication  of  a  setting  of  the  Odes  of  Horace 
(published  at  Ulm  in  1539,  and  dedicated  to  the 
youths  of  that  d^),  maintaining  that  this  proves 
his  residence  in  d^t  dty,  but  the  dedication  was 
more  probably  the  work  of  the  publisher  than  of 
the  composer.  His  connection  with  Antwerp, 
mentioned  above,  was  discovered  not  many  years 
ago,  by  M.  Leon  de  Burbure,  and  certainly  out- 
weighs anything  said  in  favour  of  his  being  a 
German ;  while  the  internal  evidence  of  his  com- 
positions, which  bear  the  dedded  Flemish  cha- 
racter,  and  very  doedy  approach  the  style  of 
Josquin,  sets  the  matter  enturdy  at  rest. 

We  have  the  fdlowing  compodtions  of  his : — 
(i)  A  4-part  'monody'  on  the  death  of  Josquin, 
in  the  7th  set  of  French  chansons  in  5  and  6  parts 
printed  by  l^fanan  Susato  in  1545.  A  copy  of 
the  book  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  com- 
podtion  itself  is  pinted  in  Bumey's  Histoiy 
^ii.  513),  with  critical  remarks.  There  are  also 
several  songs  by  Ducis  in  former  vdumes  of  the 
same  work.  (  2)  Another  degy  in  5  parts, '  Plangite 
Pierides,*  on  the  death  of  Ibnaamus,  and  an  8-part 
'Agnus  Dei,*  both  firom  the  'Sdectisdnue  nee 
non  familiariwrimm  cantiones  ultra  centum'  (Augs- 
burg 1 540) .  (3)  Songs  in  the  collection  of  Geiman 
songs  made  by  Forster  and  printed  by  Petrdus 
(Nuremberg  1 539-1 540).  (4)  A  mote^  'Peccan- 
tem  me  quotidie,'  frcnn  the  '  Cantiones  octo  .  •  • 
vocum'  printed  by  Uhlard  (Augsbuig  1545}. 
'No  wonder,'  says  Ambros,  speaking  of  this 
motet,  'that  historians  have  striven  to  prove  such 
a  composer  their  countryman.*  (5)  A  motet, 
'Dum  fihbricator  mundi  supplidum,'  from  Bhau's 
'Sdectsd  Harmonis  .  •  .  de  Pasdone  Domini' 
(Wittenberg  1538).  (6)  Two  5-part  motets, 
'Benedic  Domine,*  and  'Corde  et  animo,'  from 
Eriesstein's  'Cantiones  sex  et  quinque  vocum 
etc.'  (Augsbuig  1545).  [J.  R.  S.-B.] 


>  BenedletniDiMta.  who  to  oftaa  nlUid  by  hto  flnt  bum  alone,  mui 
not  be  oonfoanded  with  Benedictot  Appenielderm  &  Swlie  mnildMi 
wtM>  lived  la  Belsiuai,  bnl  of  Utter  date  fend  lfl»  lenim. 

Hha 
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DUDDYNaTON,  Anthont,  dtixen  of  Lon- 
don, contracted  in  1 5 1  q  to  build  an  oigan  for  All- 
Hallows,  Barking,  for  the  sum  of  £50.  [Y.  de  P.] 

DVIST  {It.  Duetto;  ¥r.  Duo).  A  oompoeition 
for  two  voices  or  instruments^  either  with  or 
without  aooompaniments.  Some  writers  use  the 
form  'Duet'  for  vocal,  and  'Duo'  for  instru- 
mental compositions;  this  distinction,  however, 
is  bv  no  means  universally  adopted.  Strictly 
speaking,  a  duet  differs  from  a  two-part  song  in 
the  hct  that  while  in  the  latter  the  second  voice 
is  mostly  a  mere  accompaniment  to  the  first, 
in  the  duet  both  parts  are  of  equal  importance. 
In  cases  where  it  is  accompanied,  the  accom- 
paniment should  always  be  subordinate  to  the 
principal  parts.  The  most  important  form  of 
the  duet  is  the  'Chamber  Duet,'  of  which  the 
old  German  and  Italian  masters  have  left  many 
excellent  examples  (see  especially  Handel  s 
'Chamber  Duets'),  These  duets  were  ofbei^  in 
several  movements,  Sometimes  connected  by  reci- 
tatives, and  almost  invariably  in  the  polyphonio 
style.  The  dramatic  duet^  as  we  find  it  in  the 
modem  opera,  is  entirely  unrestricted  as  to  form, 
which  depends  upon  the  exigences  of  the  situa- 
tion. Among  the  finest  examples  of  operatic 
duets  may  be  named  those  in  the  first  act  of 
'Guillaume  Tell,'  in  the  fourth  act  of  'Les 
Huguenots,'  and  in  the  second  act  of  'Masa- 
niello,*  in  the  more  modem  school;  while  the 
duets  in  'Fidelio'  and  in  the  operas  of  Mozart 
and  Weber  are  models  of  the  older  classical  forms 
of  the  movement.  Many  of  the  songs  in  Bach's 
cantatas  in  which  the  voice  and  the  obligate 
instrument  are  equally  prominent  are  really  duets 
in  character,  but  the  term  is  not  applied  to  the 
combination  of  a  voice  and  an  instrument.  The 
word  is  now  often  employed  for  a  pianoforte  piece 
d  quatre  mains,  of  which  Schubert's  *  Grand  duo' 
(op.  140)  is  a  splendid  example.  [£.  P.] 

DUETTINO  (Ital.  dimin.).  A  duet  of  short 
extent  and  concise  form. 

DUGAZON,  MuB.  Bosalu,  daughter  of  an 
obscure  actor  named  Lef  ^vre,  bom  at  fierlin  1 755. 
died  in  Paris  Sept.  22,  1821.  She  and  her  sister 
began  their  career  as  ballet-dancers  at  the  Commie 
Italienne,  and  Bosalie  made  her  first  appear- 
ance as  a  singer  at  the  same  theatre  in  1774. 
She  had  an  agreeable  voice,  much  feeling  and 
finesse,  and  played  to  perfection  '  soubrettes,' 
*  paysannes,'  and  *  coquettes.'  Her  most  remark- 
able creation  was  the  part  of  Nina  in  Dalayrac's 
opera  of  that  name.  After  an  absence  of  three 
years  during  the  Revolution,  she  reappeared  in 
1795>  A^d  played  with  unvar3ring  success  till 
1806,  when  she  retired.  To  this  day  the  classes 
of  parts  in  which  she  excelled  are  known  as 
'jeunes  Dugazon*  and  'm^res  Dugazon.* — Her 
son  GusTAVB  (Paris  1 783-1826),  a  pianist  and 
pupil  of  Berton's,  obtained  the  second  '  Prix  de 
Ilome'  at  the  Conservatoire  in  x8o6.  His  operas 
and  ballete,  with  the  exception  of  *  Aline'  (1823), 
did  not  succeed.  [G.  C.] 

DULCIMER  (Fr.  Tympanon;  JitX.  CemhaXo, 
Timj^anout  SaUerio  tedeteo;  Germ.  Jlackhrttt)^ 


DULCIMEB. 

The  prototype  of  the  pianoforte,  as  the  polUiy 
was  of  the  harpsichord.  These  instrumeati  were 
so  nearly  alike  that  one  description  mi^  teen 
for  both,  were  it  not  for  the  different  manner  of 
playing  them,  the  strings  of  the  dulcimer  bein; 
set  in  vibration  by  small  hammers  held  in  tke 
hands,  while  in  tiie  psaltery  the  sounds  ven 
produced  by  plectra  of  ivory,  metal,  or  quiU,  <r 
even  the  fingers  of  the  perfonner.  It  is  abo  db 
less  desirable  to  separate  in  description  ifistn- 
ments  so  nearly  resembling  each  other,  on  aooonat 
of  tiieir  ultimate  development  into  the  hiipii* 
chord  and  pianoforte  by  the  addition  of  keja. 
[See  Habpsiohobd,  and  Pianofobte.] 

Dr.  Rimbault  (Pianoforte,  p.  23)  derives  dul- 
dmer  from  '  dulce  melos.'  Perhi^  the  'doke,' 
— also  used  in  the  old  English  'dulaate'  and 
'  dulsacordis,'  unknown  instraments  unless  doki- 
mers — arose  from  the  ability  the  player  bad  to 
produce  sweet  sounds  with  the  softer  oovoed 
ends  of  the  hammers,  just  as  '  piano'  in  piano* 
forte  suggeste  a  similar  attribute.  The  Italiia 
'Salterio  tedeeoo'  implies  a  Germaa  deriratMS 
for  this  hammer-psalteiy.  [See  also  Cevbalo.! 
The  roughness  of  description  used  by  medicnl 
Italians  in  naming  one  form  of  psalteiy  'stn- 
mento  di  porco,'  pig's  head,  was  adopted  by  the 
Germans  in  their  futhful  translation  'Sdiwdst- 
kop^'  and  in  naming  a  duldmer '  Hackbtett'— s 
butcher's  board  for  chopping  saussge-meat. 

The  dulcimer  is  a  trapeze-shaped  instrunwniflf 
not  more  than  three  feet  in  greatest  width,  ooo* 
posed  of  a  wooden  framing  enclosing  a  vnit- 
plank  for  the  tuning-pins,  round  which  the  string 
are  wound  at  one  end ;  a  soundboard  onumeDtei 
with  two  or  more  sound-holes  and  cairying  t«o 
bridges  between  which  are  the  lengths  of  win 
intended  to  vibrate ;  and  a  hitohpin-block  &r  the 
attachment  of  the  other  ends  of  the  striagt. 
Two,  three^  four,  and  sometimes  five  strings  0^ 
fine  brass  or  iron  wire  are  grouped  for  each  naia 
The  dulcimer,  laid  upon  a  table  or  frame  ii 
struck  with  hammers,  the  heads  of  which  ait 
clothed  on  either  side  with  hard  and  soft  leatfa* 
to  produce  the  forte  and  piano  effects,  Thetoa^ 
harsh  in  the  loud  playing,  is  always  confoasd,  as 
there  is  no  damping  contrivance  to  stop  tk^ 
continuance  of  the  sounds  when  not  xequM 
This  effect  is  well  imiteted  in  various  {daoes  it 
Schubert's  '  Divertissement  Hongrdse.*  ^ 
compass  of  two  or  three  octaves,  firam  C  or  Dit 
the  bass  def,  has  always  been  diatonic  in  Ea^ 
land,  but  became  chromatic  in  Germany  before  ths 
end  Qf  the  i8th  century.  As  in  mod  medisw 
musical  instruments  omamentetioii  was  freely  n*' 
on  the  soundboard,  and  on  the  outer  case  vlM 
one  existed.  The  dulcimer  and  psalteiy  appear  ti 
have  come  to  us  from  the  East^  it  maybe  throagk 
the  Crusades,  for  the  dulcimer  hAs  been  buin 
for  ages  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  also  in  Ai 
Caucasus,  under  the  name  of '  santir.'  Its  E«i^ 
pean  use  is  now  limited  to  the  aemi-orieBtsl 
gypsy  bandd  in  Hungary  and  Traiuybnaisi 
The  Magyar  name  is  *  ciuibelom.*  Mr.  Oari  &>g« 
(*  Descriptive  Catalogue,'  1874)  paints  oat  tb* 
remarkable  resemblance   bet?reea    aa   Itsliaa 
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jokmin  ia  Sauth  Kensington  Mumdni  of  tlie 
lyih  (miturr  uid  a  modem  Geor^  an  aantdr;  uid 
Nfantothenisbythe  tranekton  of  the  EngliBh 
Bible  of  tbs  void  'dulcimer'  as  well  u  of  the 
vaatt  of  other  uutruments  coninion  in  the  Eliz&- 
bnhiD  epoch,  to  repreaent  Hebrew  muucal 
iiMnniKDU  about  which  wa  lisve  no  sure  know- 
ledge. Piutkleon  Hebenstreit  of  Eieleben,  ft  din- 
lingnahed  Tiolin-plmyar,  became  about  1697  a 
•innamipoa  thenulciiQer,  which  he  quadrupled 
in  diiiKiiuont  and  had  coutruoted  ai  a  double 
lucktntt  with  two  uondbottrds,  each  with  ita 
•ale  of  rtrings— on  the  one  side  ovonpiin  catgut, 
m  the  other,  wire.    There  were  i8-i  rtrings  in 
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all.  coating  100  thalera  a  year  to  keep  in  cider. 
With  thig  powerful  chromatic  initrument,  de- 
manding herculean  force  to  plaj,  Hebenstreit 
traTBllod  to  Parii  in  1705,  whore  Louis  XIV 
baptised  it  with  his  name,  PAirTjtLEOH.  Kllhnaa 
(ia  Mattbeeon's  '  Critica  Musica.'  Deo.  8,  1717) 
praises  the  icatnmieDt  and  its  prerogative  otbf 
harpBichordB  and  clavichords  in  the  propertiea 
it  pcaBeesed  of  piano  and  forte.  It  was  thin, 
according  to  Sduiiter's  account,  that  led  him  t" 
ponder  over  a  keyed  instrument  to  do  the  like, 
and  to  his  notion  of  a  pianoforte.  [See  CSH- 
BALo.    Habpsicbovd,   S^hofobib,   Fbaltert, 

SCBBOETEB.]  [A.  J.  HJ 


DULCKEN,  Masaici  Louisb,  a  great  piano- 
biS'pUjer.  younger  siiter  of  Ferdiniuid  Uavid, 
Uniat  Hainburg,  March  )o,  1811.  She  was  the 
Jnpil  of  Gnind,  and  made  her  appearance  in  public 
U  QimbDrg  as  eaxl;  ae  her  loth  year.  In  1S23 
ikpla7»l  at  Berlin,  and  in  15  with  her  brother 
K  Leipiig,  always  with  the  greatest  luooess.  In 
1S18  ia,  mairied.  and  left  Germany  for  London, 
wWs  she  nsided  for  the  iwt  of  her  life.  Her 
Int  public  appearance  here  was  at  one  of  Mr. 
Bla'tacdr^  in  iSag.  At  the  Philharmonic  she 
P^tjed  a  eoacarto  of  Herz's  on  March  I,  1830, 
•od  tliencerorward  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
fcstnm  in  the  music  of  London.  She  was  an 
Uecatire  pianist  of  the  fint  order,  with  remark- 
•Us  briUiancy  of  finger.      Her  intell^ence  and 

CmI  eapubilitj  were  very  great.  She  spoke 
Uogugcs,  and  was  an  fait  in  the  literature 
9  Gtrmany,  Frmnce,  Italy,  and  England.  In 
tnduDg  she  was  sitraordinarilj  successful,  and 
k  tier  time  no  teacher  could  boast  so  large  a 
■■ntiber  of  pupils,  at  the  head  of  whom  waa 
Qneen  Victoria.  In  fact  she  overtasked  her 
Nnngth,  and  died  after  a  short  and  severe  illness 
April:!,  ,850.  [G.] 

DUNI,  Earoio  RoiiOALDo,the  founder  of  op^ra 
(ouique  in  France  ;  bom  at  Matera.  Naples,  Feb. 
9^1709;  brought  up  from  his  loth  year  under 
™»ntB  at  the  Conservatorio  dei  povori  di  Geeu 
(^uto  at  Naples.  His  life  was  a  varied  one.  At 
Sane  he  competed  with  Pargoleei,  and  his  open 
•f  'Nwmie'  waa  aacceasfiil,  while  Peigoleai's 
,  —  waa  damned.  This  shows  how  early 
sad  lunr  strong  was  Duni's  gift  of  melody ;  for 
-  ■  '  ia  Pargoleri'a  eapo  (Topero.  A  poli- 
to  Vienna  gave  him  the  chance  of 
■  music  there.  Ratuming  to  Naples 
rtssene  '  (or  San  Carlo,  with  great 
He  tlien  visited  Venice,  Paris,  and 


'OUmpiade' 
ticatniianot 


Ixtndon.  In  London  bis  health  failed,  and  he 
was  driven  to  Holland  to  consult  tbe  great  Boer- 
haave.  Boerhaave  cured  him,  but  in  returning 
to  Naples  be  was  attacked  by  brigande;  and  the 
fright  undid  all  that  the  physician  had  done,  and 
maila  him  a  permanent  Invalid.  In  1 75S  be  waa 
called  to  Farma,  as  music-master  to  the  Duke's 
daughter.  The  court  was  French,  and  here  at 
last  Duni  found  his  plaoe  in  life.  His  fint  at- 
tempt was  on  Favart's  '  Ninette  b  la  Cour,'  and 
it  ^as  thoroughly  succesaful.  France  w«a  evi- 
dently his  field.  To  Paris  in  1 757  he  went,  and 
made  his  dibtit  in  *  Le  Peintre  amoureuz ' ;  and 
there  he  remained  till  Ms  death,  which  took  place 
June  1 1 , 1 7  75,  after  he  had  delighted  the  public 
with  18  'pieces,  full  of  gaiety  and  tune.  Those 
in  fact  are  his  characteristics.  His  orchestration 
is  poor,  he  is  often  weak  in  dramati 
but  he  is  always  charming  and  always  melodi 
His  pen  WM  taken  up  by  Monsigny,  and  the 
Opfta  Comique  was  established.  [G.] 

DTTODEAMA.  A  kind  of  melodrama,  of 
ithich  Mozart  speaks  with  enUiasiasm  and  at 
some  length  in  letters  to  his  &ther  from  Mann- 
heim and  Kaiaersheim  in  the  end  of  177S.  Tho 
name  would  indicate  a  piece  for  two  perfbimen ; 
and  those  which  he  heard — Bendna  'Medea* 
and  'Ariadne  auf  Naios' — and  that  which  h« 
contemplated  writing  himself — 'Seminunis' — 
appear  to  have  been  pieces  in  which  spoken 
dialogue  waa  accompanied  by  the  orohealia,  as  in 
Mendelssohn's  'Midsummer  Nigbt'i  Dream'  and 
other  pieces,  and  thoee  called  '  Malodram.'  '  Not 
a  note  ii  sung,*  says  he.  'only  spoken;  In  &ct 
it  is  a  recitative  wiUi  instruments,  only  the  actor 
speaks  instead  of  mnging'  (Letter  no),  lliere 
is  no  trace  of  '  Semiramia'  having  been  composed, 
but  Mozart  acted  on  the  idea  in  'Zoide'  (17S0), 
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which  oontaiiM  two  long  monologaee  treated 
0n  mdodrame.  [6.] 

BX7PARC.    See  FsAKCEsnrA. 

DUPORT.    Two  eminent  cellists,  brothers. 

I.  Jean  Pieb&b — *Duport  Tatn^'^bom  at 
Paris,  Nov.  27,  1 741.  Considered  the  best 
pupil  of  Berthaut.  Soon  achieved  a  great  repu- 
tation in  Paris,  but  after  10  years  of  suooese 
started  on  a  lengthened  tour  through  England 
and  Spain,  and  &all7  in  1773,  on  t^  invitation 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  settled  at  Berlin  as  first 
oello  in  the  king's  band,  and  after  Frederick's 
death  director  of  Court  concerts.  After  the 
battle  of  Jena,  his  post  was  abolished,  but  he 
continued  to  live  at  Berlin  till  his  death  in 
1 8 1 8.   His  publications  are  few  and  unimportant. 

3.  He  was  eclipsed  by  his  brother,  Jean  Louis, 
also  bom  at  Pans,  Oct.  4, 1749.  His  fiune,  like 
his  brother's,  came  early,  but  it  was  the  arrival 
of  Viotti  in  Paris  (178a)  that  inspired  him  to 
Imitate  the  breadth  and  brilliancy  of  style  of 
that  great  violinist,  and  thus  to  become  the 
eztraordinaiT  player  he  was.  About  this  time 
he  made  ue  acquaintance  of  Crosdill,  and 
at  his  invitation  visited  London  ibr  six  months. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  joined 
his  brother  in  Berlin,  and  entered  the  king's 
band.  At  that  time  he  had  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  first  cello  players  of  the  day, 
and  was  much  visited  and  sought  after.  He 
had  not  the  force  and  execution  of  Romberg, 
but  in  tone  and  style  was  unrivalled.  It  was 
either  with  him  or  his  brother — probably  with 
him — ^that  Beethoven  played  his  two  sonatas  for 
piano  and  cello  (op.  5)  at  the  Prussian  Court  in 
1796.  Duport  returned  to  Paris  in  1806  ruined 
by  the  war.  Though  his  playing  was  as  fine 
as  it  had  ever  been,  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  employment.  He  entered  the  service 
of  the  ex-King  of  Spain  at  Marseilles,  but  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1812.  At  length  fortune 
smiled  on  him,  he  was  admitted  into  the  private 
band  of  Marie  Louise,  then  into  that  of  the 
Emperor,  and  at  length  as  professor  into  the 
Conservatoire.  In  the  evening  of  his  life  he 
composed  a  great  deal,  but  the  work  by  which 
he  will  survive  is  his  *  Essai  sur  le  doigter  du 
vidoncelle  et  la  oonduite  de  I'archet,  avec  une 
suite  d  exercises.'  A  sentence  from  this  work 
exhibits  the  modesty  of  a  great  artist.  'Tout 
le  monde  oonnolt  le  coup  d'archet  martel^  ou 
staccato ;  c'est  une  affaire  de  tacte  et  d'addresse. 
H  y  a  des  personnes  qui  le  saisissent  tout  de 
suite,  d'autres  ne  parviennent  jamais  k  le  faire 
par&itement.  Je  miit  du  nombre'  (p.  171).  His 
cello  became  the  property  of  Franohomme,  who 
purchased  it  fior  the  enormous  sum  of  35,000 
francs  (£1,000).    He  died  at  Paris  18 19.      [G.] 

DUPREZ,  Gilbert,  the  laihof  the  22  children 
of  a  Paris  perfumer,  was  bom  Dec.  6,  1806. 
Having  completed  his  studies  under  Choron  at 
the  Conservatoire,  he  nuule  his  d^but  (Dec.  1825) 
as  tenor  at  the  Odi^on,  where  CastilBlaze  was 
producing  his  translations  of  the  fisivourite  operas 
of  Rossini  and  Weber.     His  success  was  not 
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great,  and  when  the  theatre  closed  m  1828  1m 
went  to  Italy.  At  first  he  attracted  little 
attention;  but  having  altered  his  style  lad 
adopted  the  'voix  8ombr6e*  he  became  speedOj 
popular,  and  by  his  creation  of  the  part  of  Ednido 
in  'Ludadi  Lammermoor*  (Naples,  1835)  ^aoed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  fVench  dniinstk 
singers  of  his  time.  He  was  engaged  for  tlte 
Grand  Op^ra  in  Paris,  and  made  his  first  ip- 
pearance  (April  17,  1837)  in  'GuiUaame  Tdl' 
when  his  novel  and  striking  reading  <^  his  ptit 
contributed  greatly  to  the  revival  Si  the  open. 
During  the  i  j  years  he  remained  at  this  thcstn 
he  created  the  principal  tenor  part  in  'Goido  el 
Ginevra,'  '  Benvenuto  Cellini,'  <  Le  Lsc  des  f^* 
'Les  Martyrs,'  'La  Favorite,'  *La  Bahie  de 
Chypre,'  'Charies  YII,'  'Dom  S^bastien,*  'Otdk^' 
'Lude,'  and  'Jerusalem'  (a  trandatian  of  'I 
Lombardi'),  as  well  as  playing  the  parts  crested 
by  Nouzrit  in  'La  Muette,'^'Robert,"lA  Jmve,' 
'  Les  Huguenots,'  and  '  Stradella.'  His  phjncil 
appearance  was  against  him,  and  he  hid  s 
propensitv  to  over  gesticulation ;  but  in  spite  of 
these  defects  he  made  his  way  as  a  tngediii, 
and  was  frsntically  applauded  for  his  eroeUest 
declamation  and  the  smoothness  of  his  'csnto 
spianato.*  His  two  most  serious  faults,  the  shme 
of  the  notes  '  sombr^es,'  so  prematurely  wesiiqg 
to  the  voioe,  and  a  habit  of  dragging  the  time, 
which  is  as  fistal  to  the  interests  of  the  oompoKT 
as  it  is  to  all  artistic  interpretation,  liave  matenallj 
affected  French  singing  to  the  present  day.  Db* 
prez  was  professor  of  singing  at  the  Consorstare 
from  1842  to  1850,  and  in  1853  founded  ss 
'  Ecole  sp^iale  de  chant,'  which  stiU  exists,  sad 
has  turned  out  many  dramatic  singers.  He  hM 
composed  romances,  chamber  music,  two  maae^ 
and  eight  operas,  of  which  the  best  are  '  Josnits' 
1848;  'La  lettre  au  bon  Dieu*  (1851);  aal 
'Jeanne  d'Aro'  (1857)  though  none  of  thee$gbt 
have  any  originality.  He  has  also  pnUiilMd 
'L'Art  du  chant'  (1845)  and  'La  UAOn' 
(1873),  two  Methods  which  deserve  to  be  better 
known.  [6.  C] 

DUPUIS,  Thokas  SAirDiRS,Mus.Doe;ini 
bom  in  England  of  French  parents  in  I733>  ^  He 
received  his  early  musical  eaucation  as  a  cfaoristtf 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Bernard  Gates,  sad 
subsequently  became  a  pupil  of  John  THvn 
then  one  of  the  organists  of  the  Ch^iel  B«7aL 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Boyoe,  in  79,  Dopnii  vu 
appointed  his  successor  as  organist  of  the  Gbspd 
BoyaL  On  June  26, 1790,  he  aocnmulsted  tki 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Moiio  at 
Oxford.  He  died  in  96.  He  published  dvaHH 
his  lifetime  several  sonatas  and  oqpoertos  for  tki 
pianoforte,  some  organ  pieces,  chants^  sntheo^ 
and  glees.  In  the  year  after  his  death  a  sdectios 
from  his  cathedral  music  was  published  under  tbe 
editorship  of  John  Spenoer,  one  oi  his  pupik  t> 
which  his  portrait  is  prefixed.  Dnpuis  was  (■> 
of  the  best  organists  of  his  time.  [W.H-H'] 

DURAND,  alias  DURANOWSKY,  Aoowrt 
Fr^ebio,  violin-player,  bom  at  Warsaw  abort 
1770.    After  having  received  his  first  instm^uB 
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on  the  violin  from  his  fibiher,  a  musioiaa  at  tlie 
oomi  of  the  king  of  Poland,  he  was  sent  in  1787 
to  Parii  hj  a  nobleman.  Here  he  studied  under 
"^^otti,  but  appears  not  so  much  to  have  adopted 
the  ityle  of  hu  master,  as  to  have  followed  the 
bent  of  his  own  talent  for  the  execution  of 
technical  tours  de  force.  In  1 794  and  95  he 
tnvelled  in  Germany  and  Italy,  meeting  every- 
where with  great  success.  Suddenly  however, 
diacsrding  the  violin,  he  entered  the  French 
snny,  tad  became  adjutant  to  one  of  the  generals. 
Owing  to  some  misconduct  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Milso,  and  had  to  quit  the  service.  He  then 
returned  to  the  violin,  and  till  18x4  led  an 
muettled  life  in  Germany,  continually  chuiging 
his  abode.  He  finally  settled  at  Straasbuig  as 
leader  of  the  band,  and  was  living  there  in  1834. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

According  to  F^tis,  Paganini  confessed  that 
his  peculiar  style  and  many  of  his  most  brilliant 
and  pmular  effects  were  to  a  considerable  degree 
derived  from  Durand,  whom  he  had  heard  when 
jonng.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Durand's 
technical  skill  was  extraordinary  and  his  treat- 
ment of  the  violin  fiill  of  originality.  The 
fall  development  of  his  talent  appears  however 
to  have  been  impeded  by  his  irregular  habits 
of  life.  It  is  amongst  other  things  related 
that  he  often  had  no  violin  of  his  own,  and 
would  plav  in  public  on  any  instrument  he 
€oald  get  hold  of,  however  bad.  His  compoai- 
tioos— concertos,  airs  vari^  and  a  number  of 
•iDaUer  pieces  for  the  violin— i^ow  him  to  have 
heen  bat  an  indifferent  musician.  [P.  D.] 

DURANTE,  FRA9CB800,  bom  at  Fratta- 
luiSSiore,  Naples.  March  15, 1684,  a  year  before 
Handel  and  Bach.  As  a  boy  he  entered  the 
'Gonaervatorio  dei  poveri  di  Gesu  Gristo/  passed 
to  that  of  &  Onofrio  under  A.  Scarlatti,  then 
pohaps  (though  this  is  doubtful)  to  Home  for 
five  vears'  studv  under  Pitoni  and  Pasquini.  In 
1710  became  head  of  S.  Onofrio,  and  in  1742 
rdiaquished  that  poet  to  succeed  Porpora  at  the 
ponservatorio  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto  at  Naples, 
hk  which  position  he  died  Aug.  13, 1755.  Du- 
tute  was  a  man  of  singularly  reserved  and 
unoottth  manners,  yet  he  was  three  times  married, 
•nd  his  pupils  were  not  only  numerous  and 
very  distinguished,  but  appear  to  have  been 
maeh  attached  to  him.  His  salary  at  S.  Maria 
Wi>  bat  I  o  ducats  a  month — ^not  £30  per  annum — 
hot  out  of  it  he  contrived  to  add  a  chapel  to  the 
dinreh  of  St.  Antonio  in  his  native  town,  with 
a  statue  of  the  archangel  Grabriel,  bearing  his 
own  name.  He  himself  composed  only  for  the 
^areh,  but  his  schohtfs,  Traetta,  Vinci,  Jomelli, 
riccinni,  Sacchini,  Guglielmi,  and  Paisiello,  were 
*U  gnat  opera  writers,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
oocDpied  the  stage  of  Europe  during  the  last  half 
of  the  1 8th  century  to  the  exclusion  of  every  one 
hat  Glock  and  Mosart.  The  library  of  the 
Conservatoire  at  Paris  contains  a  large  collection 
of  his  works.  Tbe  list,  as  given  by  F^tis,  com- 
prises 13  masses  and  credos ;  16  psalms ;  hymns, 
motets,  litanies,  etc.,  to  the  number  of  28.  These 
on  written  tcit  various  numbers  of  voices  from 
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3  to  9,  occasionally  with  orchestra,  but  usually 
without.  The  Vienna  library  has  in  addition  his 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  a  so-called  '  Pastoral- 
Mass  '  and  other  compositions. 

His  works  have  not  been  much  published. 
The  collections  of  Schlesinger,  Kochlitz,  and 
Gommer,  contain  a  few  pieces — amongst  them 
a  Misericordias  Bonuni  for  8  voices,  of  which 
Hauptmann  (Briefe  an  Hauser,  ii.  112)  speaks 
in  high  terms ;  and  our  own  Fitzwilliam  music 
hasaTrioandaGhorus — ^but  the  bulk  of  them  are 
still  in  MS.  Durante  and  Leo  are  often  rooken 
of  as  founders  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  this  when  they  were  pre- 
ceded there  by  A.  Scarlatti  and  Porpora.       [G.] 

DURASTANTl,  Mabghxbita,  a  prima  donna 
at  the  King*s  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  during 
Handel^B  management.  She  was  bom  about 
1695,  and,  like  Senesino,  was  engaged  from  the 
Diesden  Theatre.  She  was  a  manned  woman 
when  she  came  here,  and  the  following  quotation 
from  the  'Evening  Post'  of  March  7,  1721, 
shows  that  she  soon  acquired  favour  at  court : — 
'Last  Thursday,  his  Majesty  was  [leased  to 
stand  godfitther,  and  the  Princess  and  Lady 
Bruce  godmothers  to  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Dura- 
stanti,  chief  singer  in  the  Opera-house.  The 
Marquis  Visoonti  for  the  King,  and  the  Lady 
LitcMeld  for  the  Princess.*  TSb  was  so  unusual 
a  &vour,  that  it  seems  likely  that  either  she  or 
her  husband  was  of  a  noble  fiunily.  She  had 
already  appeared  in  1720  in  company  with  Sene- 
sino. Her  popularity  continued:  in  172 1  she 
ptayed  the  principal  female  parts  in  'Muzio 
Scevola' ;  in  '  Arsaoe* ;  and  in  '  Odio  e  Tamore,* 
probably  a  pasticcio.  On  Jan.  12,  1723,  the 
'Otho,*  or  'Ottone/  of  Handel  was  produced, 
and  Durastanti  played  Gismonda,  but  a  foxinid- 
able  rival  had  appeared  in  Ouzzoni,  who  sang 
the  principal  part  of  Theophane.  Durastanti, 
however,  continued  to  sing  through  this  and  the 
next  season,  in  spite  of  Guzzoni,  and  performed 
in  '  Flavio,* '  Goriolano,'  *  Erminia,*  and  'Famace.' 
In  24  she  played  Sesto  in  'Giulio  Gesare,'  and 
appeared  also  in  'Galfumia*  and  'Vespasiano.' 
She  took  her  leave  of  the  public  at  her  farewell 
performance  in  'Galfumia,'  in  a  song  written 
by  Pope  for  her — some  say  at  the  desire  of  her 
patron  the  Earl  of  Peterbc^ugh —  which  ended 
with  this  couplet^ 

'  But  let  old  charmers  yield  to  new ; 
Happy  soil,  adieu,  adieu  1' 

If  she  understood  the  meaning  of  the  words,  her 
modesty  was  astonishing,  and  sets  a  brilliant 
example  to  all  singers.  Durastanti  returned  to 
London  in  1733,  in  company  with  Garestini, 
Scalzi,  and  the  two  sisters  Negri,  to  help  Handel 
to  withstand  the  opposition  of  Guzsoni  and  Fari- 
nelli  at  the  other  house.  Against  old  Porpora, 
their  composer  in  ordinaiy,  Handel  was  strong 
enough  to  put  on  a  bold  front ;  not  so  his  singers 
against  the  company  commanded  by  Porpora. 
On  Jan.  26, 1 734,  Handel  produced  his  'Ariadne,* 
on  March  1 1 '  Pamasso  in  Feeta>*  and  subsequently 
a  revival  of  *  Ottona* ;  in  all  which  Durastann 
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took  her  part.  She  never  appeftred  again  in 
England,  nor  is  she  mentioned  as  having  appeared 
aulMequenily  on  any  other  stage.  She  seems  to 
have  been  an  estimable  and  &ithful  artist,  and 
her  popularity  in  liondon  only  yielded,  as  it 
might  well  do,  to  the  exceptional  powers  of 
Cuzzoni.  [J.  M.] 

DURCHFUHBTJNO  — leading  through,  or 
taking  through.  DurchfUhrung-aatz  is  the  Grer- 
man  term  for  that  portion  of  the  first  movement 
of  a  sonata  or  symphony — or  other  movement  in 
similar  form — which  occurs  between  the  double- 
bar  and  the  reprise  of  the  first  subject ;  and  in 
which  the  materials  of  the  previous  portion — 
with  or  without  episodes,  or  oUier  firesh  matter- 
are  led  through  such  changes  and  varieties  of 
treatment  and  contrivance  as  the  genius  and 
knowledge  of  the  composer  may  dictate.  In 
England  this  portion  is  often  called  the  'free 
fantasia* — surely  an  unfortunate  name,  as  'fan- 
tasia* suggests  rather  an  entire  movement  than 
a  part  of  one.  Perhaps  '  development '  or  '  work- 
ing out'  li^ould  be  a  better  term.     [Form.] 

D^URFEY,  Thomas,  the  son  of  a  French 
Huguenot  father,  who  fled  firom  Bochelle  before 
the  siege  in  1628  and  settled  at  Exeter,  was 
bom  (as  is  supposed,  of  an  English  mother)  in 
Exeter  about  1649.  He  was  educated  for  the 
law,  but  abandoned  that  profession  for  poetry 
and  the  drama.  Between  1676  and  his  death 
he  produced  upwards  of  thirty  plays,  which 
were  at  first  yeij  popular,  but  were  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  anerwards  banished  firom  the  stage 
on  account  of  their  licentiousness  and  indecency. 
The  songs  in  a  few  of  them  still  survive,  being 
preserved  through  having  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  allied  to  the  music  of  Henry  Purcell. 
These  are  in  'A  Fool's  Preferment,'  1688; 
'Bussy  d'Ambois,'  1691 ;  *The  Richmond  Heir- 
ess,' 1693 ;  and  the  tluree  parts  of '  Don  Quixote,* 
1694-96.  His  comic  opera,  'Wonders  in  the 
Sun,'  1 706,  was  Bet  by  Giovanni  Baptista  Draghi. 
Much  of  his  fame  was  owing  to  his  songs  and 
to  the  lively  manner  in  which  he  himself  sang 
them,  which  procured  him  the  favour  of  Charles 
II,  William  III,  and  Queen  Anne.  In  this  he 
resembled  Tom  Moore,  and  like  him  he  was  par- 
ticularly apt  at  adapting  his  verses  to  existing 
music.  He  publishfrl,  ^tween  1683  and  T685, 
three  collections  of  songs  written  by  himself,  and 
set  to  music  by  the  beet  composers  of  the  period. 
About  1706  he  collected  and  published,  in  four 
small  volumes,  a  large  number  of  songs  by 
himself  and  others,  many  of  them  with  the  tunes 
prefixed,  under  the  title  of  '  Wit  and  Mirth ;  or. 
Pills  to  purge  Melancholy.'  This  he  republished 
with  variations  and  the  addition  of  two  more 
volumes  in  1719-20.  D'Urfey  wrote  several  of 
the  birth-day  and  New  Year's  odes  which  were 
set  to  music  by  Purcell  and  Blow,  and  supplied 
the  former  with  the  words  for  his  fine  ode  known 
as  'The  Yorkshire  Feast  Song.'  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  was  reduced  to  great  distress, 
from  which  he  was  relieved  by  the  profits  of 
a  performance  of  his  own  comedy  *  llie  Fond 
Husband;  or.  The  Plotting  Sisters,'  which  the 
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managers  of  the  theatre  generously  gave  for  Ut 
benefit  on  June  1 5, 1 7 1 3.  D'Urfey  died  Feb.  36^ 
1723,  and  was  buried  at  St.  James's,  Piccadilly, 
where,  against  the  outer  south  wall  of  the  tofwer 
of  the  church,  may  be  seen  a  tablet  with  dia 
simple  inscription,  'Tom  D'Urfey,  Dyed  FebFT 
y26th,  1723/  LW.H.H.] 

DUSCHEK  (DUBSEK),  Fbakz,  valued  pisno- 
forte   teacher,   performer,  and   composer,  bom 
Dec.  8,  1736,  at  Chotibors  in  Bohemia.    Goofit 
von  Spork  had  him  educated  in  the  Jesnit'i 
seminary  at  Koniggratz,  but  after  a  fall  whidi 
crippled  him  for  Ufe  he  gave  up  other  stodiei 
and  devoted  himself  to  music.    His  patron  seat 
him  first  to  Prague  and  then  to  Vienna,  where, 
under  WagenseU's  instruction,  he   beouiie  u 
excellent  pianist.    On  his  return  to  Prague,  be 
soon    had    numerous   pupDs,   and   exercssed  i 
powerful  influence  on  the  taste  of  his  tiiii& 
Reichardt,  in  his  'Briefe'  (i.  116),  speaks  of  hiffl 
as  one  of  the  best  piamsts  of  that  time  (1773^ 
'who,  besides  his  excellent  reading  of  Badi, 
possesses  a  peculiarly  pleasing  and  briUlant  stjie 
of  his  own.'     Among  his  best  pupils  may  be 
numbered  L.  Koseluoh,  Maschek,  Wittassek,  von 
Nostiz,  and  his  own  wife  Josephine.     He  vu 
also   esteemed   aa  a  composer  of  symphoiuei, 
quartets,    trios,    pianoforte   concertos,   sonatas, 
Lieder,  etc.,  of  which  only  a  small  part  were 
published.    In  his  compositions  la  reflected  tiie 
gentleness  of  character  which  made  him  ori- 
versally  beloved.    He  was  a  kind-hearted  mas, 
and  all  artists,  whether  his  own  oountiTmen  or 
foreigners,  were  sure  of  a  kind  reception  at  bb 
house.      His  friendship  with   Mozart  is  vdl 
known,  and  it  was  in  his  villa  and  garden  nesr 
Prague  that  the  great  composer  put  the  finiebifig 
toudies  to  the  score  of  '  Don  Giovanni.'    In  tbii 
very  villa  Bertramka,  at  Koechira  near  PnigMb 
the  present  proprietor  erected  a  bust  of  Moaii, 
which  was  solemnly  unveiled  on  June  3,  iSj^l 
For  further  particulars  of  both  husband  luod  vife 
see  Jahn's  'Mozart';  'Jidirbuch  der  Toakiinit 
von  Wien  und  Prag,'  1796 ;  Cramer's  'MagtfB 
f  Ur  Musik' ;  and  Mozart's  Letters,  edited  bf 
Nohl. 

His  wife  Josephine,  a  celebrated  singer,  wbflee 
maiden  name  was  Hakbacher,  was  bon  »l 
Prague  1 756,  and  died  there  at  an  advanced  a^ 
Her  husbuid  taught  her  music,  and  she  became 
a  good  pianist  and  composer,  but  above  all  * 
fine  singer.  Her  voice  was  full  lu&d  round,  and 
according  to  Reichardt  she  sang  with  great  ex- 
pression, especially  in  recitative.  Sheezecoted 
the  most  difi&cult  bravura  passages  with  eaae. 
had  a  good  portamento,  and  united  grace  and 
expression  with  force  and  fire.  Mosart's  fatbtf, 
however,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  as  appeait 
from  a  letter  to  his  daughter  (April  1786),  whikt 
Schiller  and  Komer  have  recorded  their  as* 
favourable  impression  of  her — the  latter  qiedal^ 
denying  that  she  had  expression  (Schiller,  *  Brief- 
wecnsel  mit  Komer,'  i  pp.  280,  394).  M<^ 
zart,  from  his  first  acquaintance  with  her  ia 
Salzburg  in  1 777,  looked  upon  her  as  a  true  and 
sympathising  friend^  and  wrote  for  her  (Nor.  3. 
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1787)  at  Prague  the  oonceri-aiift  'Bella  mia 
fianuna '  (Kochel,  No.  528).  She  sang  at  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Weimar,  LeipBie,  and  Dresden,  where  the 
Elector  bad  her  portrait  painted  life-size  (1787). 
On  her  first  visit  with  her  husband  to  Vienna 
(March  and  April  1786),  they  gave  no  pablio 
perfbrmance^  bat  were  often  invited  to  the 
houses  of  the  aristocracy,  especially  to  Prince 
Paar's^  where  Josephine  sang  with  great  success. 
They  witnessed  the  downfall  of  Uie  intrigues 
against  the  first  representation  of  Mozart's  Figaro 
in  Vienna,  and  it  was  their  partisanship  and 
enthusiastio  admiration  of  the  work  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  its  brilliant  reception  in 
Pkagoe  on  Oct.  14,  and  that  of  <  Don  Giovanni' 
on  Oct.  20,  1787.  Beethoven  was  at  Prague 
sariy  in  90,  and  wrote  his  '  Ah  perfido  I '  there ; 
and  as  it  was  first  sung  by  Madame  Duschek  on 
Nov.  a  I  of  that  year,  we  may  infer  that  he  com- 
Dosed  it  for  her.  On  her  second  visit  to  Vienna, 
Madame  Duschek  gave  a  concert  at  the  Jahn'sche 
Saal  (March  29, 1798),  at  which  she  herself  sang 
an  aria  by  Danzi  and  a  rondo  by  Mozart,  aooom- 
panied  by  Mozart's  questionable  friend  Stadler, 
with  oomo  di  bassetto  obligate.  Schuppanzigh 
played  a  violin  concerto,  and  Beethoven  a  piano- 
iorto  sonata  with  acconipaniment.  Fetia's  state- 
ttieiit  that  she  came  to  London  in  1800  and  died 
there,  arises  from  a  confusion  with  the  wife  of 
Biusek  the  pianist  [C.  F.  P.] 

BTTSSEK,  JoHANN  LuDWTO,  or  Ladislaw, 
one  of  the  most  renowned  pianists  and  composers 
for  the  pianoforte  of  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th 
and  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries,  was  bom 
at  Ozaslau  in  Bohemia,  Feb.  9,  1761.  His 
lather,  John  Joseph  Dussek,  a  musician  of 
ooosiderable  repute  in  his  day,  was  organist 
and  leading  professor  in  that  town,  where  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Judge  Johann  Stebeta, 
by  whom  he  had  three  children,  the  eldest  being 
Johann  Ludwig.  Although  the  brother,  Franz 
Beoedikt,  and  the  sister,  Veronika  Rosalia,  were 
more  or  less  distinguished,  the  subject  of  this 
brief  memoir  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  whose 
memory  and  works  have  come  down  to  us.  Ac* 
cording  to  Dlabacz,  there  were  various  modes  of 
speUittg  our  composer's  patronyme.  It  will  be 
enough,  however,  to  dte  three,  Dussik,  Duschek, 
I)QHck,  the  last  of  which  has  long  been  reoog- 
luaed,  and  is  unlikely  henceforth  to  be  disturb^ 
i&its  prerogative,  notwithstanding  that  the  &ther 
of  oor  English  Dussek  signed  *  Johann  Joseph 
I^QBsik.'  When  the  son  established  himself  in 
London,  he  altered  the  penultimate  letter  from  i 
to  e,  and  pronounced  his  name  'Duschek,*  for 
which  we  have  the  authority  of  Pio  Cianchettini, 
wbo§e  sire  wedded  Veronica  Rosalia,  already  men- 
tioned. Franz  Duschek,  not  the  least  noted  mem- 
ho  of  the  group  of  artists  bearing  the  cognomen 
in  one  or  another  form,  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Mozart.    [See  DuscfHEK.] 

Aooording  to  Dlabacz,  on  the  whole  a  far 
better  authority  than  either  the  reticent  Gerber, 
or  F^is,  who,  like  Bayle,  took  anything  he  could 
find,  no  matter  from  what  source,  Johann  Lud- 
wig Dustok  began  to  study  the  pianoforte  in  his 
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fifth  year,  and  the  organ  in  his  ninth,  and  in  the 
capacity  of  organist  soon  gave  valuable  assistance 
to  his  father.    From  Czaalau  he  went  to  Iglau, 
where  he  was  engaged  as  treble  singer  in  the 
Minorite  church,  pursuing  his  musical  studies 
with  Father  Ladiuaw  Spinar,  and  fiuniliarising 
himself  with  the  *  humanities '  at  the  College  of 
Jesuits,  subsequently  for  two  years  continuing 
the  same  course  of  instruction  at  KuttenbeaY, 
where  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Jesuit 
church.    Thence  he  removed  to  Prague,  where, 
if  we  may  credit  the  naturally  partial  testimony 
of  his  father,  he  went  through  a  course  of  *  philo- 
sophy,* and  took  the  degree  of  '  Master.'    Here 
Dussek  cherished  an  earnest  desire  to  join  the 
Cistercian  ^friars;  but,  happily,  his  youth  was 
an  obstacle  to  his  adnodssion  as  member  of  that 
respectable  fraternity.    In  his  straits  he  met 
witii   a   patron  —  Count  Manner,  an  artillery 
officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  who  took  him  to 
Mechlin  (Malines^  where  he  remained  for  some 
time  as  organist  at  the  church  of  St.  Rombaut, 
and  teacher  of  the  pianoforte.    Tired  of  Mechlin, 
he  left  for  Berg-op-Zoom,  again  accepting  the 
poet  of  organist  at  one  of  the  principal  churches. 
Such  a  droary  spot,  however,  was  not  likely  to 
suit  one  of  Dussek's  temperament,  and  he  speeidily 
went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  may  be  said  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  aher  brilliant      ^ 
reputation  as  pianist  and  composer.    It  is  worth 
remark  that  Dussek's  last  engagement  as  church 
organist  was  at  Beiv-op<2!oom ;  and  at  the  same 
time — which  more  ^an  one  German  critic  (Pro- 
fessor Marx  among  others)  has  observed — that  his 
early  acquaintance  with  the  organ  had  much  to  do 
with  the  peculiar  s^le  of  not  a  few  of  the  slow 
movements  to  be  met  with  in  his  finest  sonatas 
— ^among  which  may  especially  be  cited  the  adagio 
of  the  'Invocation   (op.  77),  his  last  great  com- 
position for  the  pianoforte.    Dussek's  brilliant 
success  at  Amsterdam  soon  obtained  for  him  an 
invitation  to  the  Hague,  where  he  passed  nearly 
a  twelvemonth,  giving  lessons  on  the  pianoforte 
to  the  children  of  the  Stadtholder.     Here  he  also 
devoted  much  time  to  composition,  producing 
3  concertos,  and  i  a  sonatas  for  pianoforte,  with 
accompaniments  of  stringed  instruments,  about 
which  Cramer's  'Magazin  der  Musik'  (Hamburg) 
speaks   in  very  favourable  terms.    From    the 
Hague,  Dussek,  now  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
mindless  of  the  praise  that  had  been  awarded  to 
his  early  compositions,  proceeded  to  Hamburg,  ob- 
taining  further  instruction  from  Enmianuel  Bach, 
second  son  of  the  inmiortal  John  Sebastian.    The 
advice  and  encouragement  of  this  eminent  master 
would  seem  to  have  exercised  a  salutary  influence 
on  our  young  musician.    A  year  later,  never- 
theless, we  find  him  at  Berlin,  astonishing  the 
dilettanti  of  the  Prussian  capital  with  his  piano- 
forte-playing, and  also  with  his  performances  on 
an  instrument  caUed  the  *  Harmonica,'  the  quali- 
ties of  which,  in  agreement  with  one  Hessel,  the 
sot  dinaid  inventor,  he  travelled  through  various 
parts  of  Germany  to  exhibit,  exciting  the  admi- 
ration of  G^ber  (at  Hesse-Cassel,  1785)  both  for 
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the  insirmnent  and  the  performer.  From  Berlin 
it  WM  the  intention  of  Duinek  to  go  to  St. 
Petersboig;  but  here  there  is  no  credible  ac- 
count of  hia  doings,  except  that  he  is  beUeved 
to  have  accepted  an  advantageous  offer  firom  a 
certain  Polish  prince,  *Badziwill,  at  whose  es- 
tate in  Lithuania  he  remained  more  than  a  year, 
unheard  of.  We  next  meet  with  him  at  Paris 
(towards  the  end  of  1786)  playing  before,  and 
enchanting  with  his  play,  the  lovely  and  unfor- 
tunate Marie  Antoinette,  whose  seductive  oflfers, 
however,  could  not  dissuade  Dussek  from  carry- 
ing  out  a  long-considered  project  of  visiting  his 
brother,  F^anz  Benedikt^  in  Italy.  At  Milan 
he  earned  new  laurels  as  a  performer,  both  on 
the  pianoforte  and  harmonica ;  but  the  volatile 
Italians  showed  a  preference  for  the  inferior  in- 
strument, which  was  by  no  means  fiattering  to 
the  gifted  Bohemian.  Betuming  to  Paris  in 
1788,  the  threatening  circumstances  of  the  time 
caused  him  to  quit  the  French  capital  almost 
immediately.  His  next  residence  was  London, 
where  he  remained  ibr  a  longer  period  (nearly 
twelve  years)  than  at  any  other  dtv  he  had 
temporarily  chosen  as  a  xeddence.  in,  London 
his  genius  was  rapidly  appreciated ;  he  became 
a  fashionable  teacher,  the  centre  of  a  cirele  of 
eminent  musicians^  and  looked  up  to  by  them 
all.  One  of  the  greatest  compliments  ever  paid 
to  Dussek,  who  could  boast  of  so  many,  was  con- 
tained in  a  letter  addressed  from  London  to  the 
elder  Dussek  (Dussik)  at  Gzaslau,  by  the  cele- 
brated Joseph  Haydn,  then  composing  his  im- 
perishable symphonies  for  Salomon. 

*  Most  worthy  friend, — I  thank  you  from  my 
heart  that,  in  your  last  letter  to  your  dear  son, 
you  have  also  remembered  me.  I  therefore 
double  my  compliments  in  return,  and  consider 
myself  fortunate  in  being  able  to  assure  you, 
that  you  have  one  of  the  most  upright,  moral, 
and,  in  music,  most  eminent  of  men,  for  a  son. 
I  love  him  just  as  you  do,  for  he  fully  deserves 
it.  Give  him,  then,  daily,  a  £ather*s  blessing, 
and  thus  will  he  be  ever  fortunate,  which  1 
heartily  wish  him  to  be,  for  his  remarkable 
talents.  I  am,  with  all  respect,  your  most  sin- 
cere friend,    Joseph  Hatdv. 

*  London,  Feb.  26,  1792.' 

This  from  a  man  like  Haydn  meant  something 
out  of  the  common  way.  Li  179  a  Dussek  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Domenico  Corri.  'This 
lady,'  says  Gerber,  *  was  principal  singer  at  the 
London  professional  concerts^  he  [Dussek]  being 
concerto-player  to  the  same,  and  playing  in  a 
style  of  incredible  perfection.'  [fcSee  Dussrk, 
Sophia.]  The  marriage  brought  about  a  joint 
speculation  between  Dussek  and  Corri,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  music  shop,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  Dussek's  habitual  negligence  and 
utter  unaoquaintance  with  business  habits,  ended 
in  failure,  the  upshot  being  that,  in  1800,  in 
order  to  elude  his  uncompromising  creditors,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  surreptitiously, 
and   once   more  seek  shelter  in  his  favourite 
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Hamburg.    The  story  of  the  Northern  Pnneea 
who,  at  this  juncture,  became  enamoured  of  oat 
pianist,  carrying  him  off  to  a  retreat  near  the 
Denmark  frontier,  where  they  lived  togetlier  in 
seclusion  for  nearly  two  years,  may  be  diacardoi 
as  a  myth.    At  aJl  events  we  find  in  a  oone* 
spondence  to  the  'Ldpziger  Musik-Zatong*  w> 
counts  of  various  concerts  given  by  Diusek  st 
Hambui^,  in  1800  and  i&i,  witi^  refiBrenoei 
to  Steibelt,  Himmel,  Woelfl,  and  our  own  grat 
singer,  John  Braham,  who,  wiUi  Madame  StonoB, 
sang  at  Ottensen,  on  Uie  Elbe,  in  a  ooooert  it 
which  Giamowichi  was  violinist,  and  Dunek 
pianist.    In  1802,  after  appearing  at  the  Comrt 
Hall  in  Prague,  where  he  played  his  oooosto 
in  G  minor,  Dussek,  accompanied  by  his  luUr, 
Madame  Cianchettini,  paid  a  visit  at  Czsalsa  to 
his  father,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  more  tbs 
a  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  and,  after  passmg  aont 
months  under  the  paternal  domicile,  resomed  his 
professional  wanderings,  until  in  1803,  at  Kag* 
debui^,  he  became  acquainted  with  PHbnoe  l^iiii 
Ferdinand  of  Prussda,  with  whom  he  lived  bt 
three  years  on  tetms  of  affectionmte  intimsej,  to 
whom  he  gave  advice  both  in  pianoforte  playiag 
and  composition,  and  whose  premature  death,  ot 
the  field  of  Saalfold,  was  the  origin  of  the  '£1^ 
Harmonique'  (op.  61),  not  only  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Dussek,  but  one  of  the  most  psthetie 
and  beautiful  in  the  repertory   of  the  pisa^ 
This  was  another  turning-point  in  the  somewhat 
tortuous  life  of  our  composer,  and,  for  better  cr 
for  worse,  materially  in^uenced  his  cbaiicts. 
Much  that  is  interesting  with  r^;ard  to  the  in- 
tercourse between  Dussek  and  the  Prince  may 
be  read  in  the  'Leipziger  Musik-Zeitung\i8o7); 
in  Ludwig  BellstaVs  'Beminiscences  of  Beriii 
Music'  in  the  'Berlin  Musik-Zeitung'  (1850); 
and,  meet  eharacteristio  of  all,  in  Spohr's '  Sdbrt- 
Biographic.' 

In  a  review  of  the  Elegy  the  '  Leipsg  MsbIe- 
Zeitung*  (1807, p.  741)  says,  among  other  thinga'." 

*  During  the  last  few  jmn  of  hia  (the  Prince**)  lah. 
when  he  turned  again  to  muaic  with  all  the  udoar  « 
enthuriaam  ....  Duaaek  airiTed  at  Berlin.  The  Pnaoe 
had  studied  muaio  in  hia  jouth.  and  never  whoOy  aV* 
lected  it,  but  hia  aool  waa  now  for  the  first  tine  opaate 
its  hidden  worth,  to  ita  higher  and  mora  apiritnal  waa 
He  had  need  of  a  man  who  conld  aid  him  to  eagerewM^^ 
and  oorreotl J  what  he  wiahed  to  convey  tfaroom  iBnov 
tonea.  who  ooold  enter  into  the  spirit  <x  what  na  cwrta^ 
afford  him  intellectual  nouriahment  in  im)daeti<uie  w*P 
to  hia  taate  and  feelinga,  and  laatlj,  vwij  from  ttc 
omnmon  art-etudy.  prove  an  amiable  and  conflaaial  eoM* 
panion.  Thia  he  found  in  Duaaek,  who  to  tite  Prince  a* 
all  in  all  just  aa  the  Prince,  in  return,  waa  to  :*" ^ 


Bdlstab,  in  his   '  Beminiscencefl^*  gives  n 

interesting  account  of  the  pianoforte  '  virtooKi 

who  flourished  at  that  period  in  Berlin,  aoooi^ 

ing  the  highest  place  among  them  to  Himm^ 

Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  and  Dussek,  plaoBf 

Dussek,  however,  in  the  first  rank : — 

'The  favourite  player  at  Berlin,  and  decidedly  fiM i* 
purity,  elegance,  and  delicacy  of  atTla,  waa  HimmeL  a  aaa 
formed  by  nature  to  be  the  central  point  in  mvAmMlm 
. . . ;   but  £»r  greater,  and  emphatMaUj  ao.  waa  Domh^ 

both  aa  "virtuoeo "  and  oompoeer wnoae  ciaiaap 

technical  reaourcea  afforded  a  mneb  wider  haaia  for  «an« 


Berlin,  which  ia  vividly  fUt  even  now  [IfiOOl  sad  obtaiarf 
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teormpouding  EoropMn  fame,  justly  claimi  a  idaoe  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  most  anlTttraal  of  inatruments,  in  -which 
HimmeL  deipite  his  exoeptional  ability  and  -weU-eamad 
looil  tBiiiMnoa^  had  no  legitimate  pretenaiona.* 

A  Virttj  picture  oi  how  the  three  boon  oom- 
peniona  dabbed  together  fidlows  the  above : — 

'Iooi«  Feidinsad  pla^red  a  great  deal  with  Dnaaelc 
tB^renl  coanpoiitiooa  for  two  pianafarteB,  and  others  for 
four  handi  on  one  pianoforte,  deriyii^  their  origin  firom 
tbs  relatioiis  between  the  diatingoidied  "Tirtuooo**  and 
Ui  gJilad  patron.  Hlmmel  was  often  their  companion, 
and  lie  and  Doasek  were  the  Prince's  faTOorite  asaociatee 
at  the  wine  capi  What  influence  Bnnek  may  have 
exerted  upon  the  character  of  tiie  Prince  at  theee  oon- 
^nalitias  it  Ja  hard  to  say :  but  Himmel  posmesed  that 
Inely,  Joyous,  good-natured,  amiable  view  of  Ufe  which 
M  a  nue  is  most  welcome  when  intellectual  brothers  in 
art  make  the  ftill^aasearlns.  Thua  the  Prince,  Himmel, 
ud  DuBsek,  formed  a  muncal  triad,  each  exciting,  en- 
liTening,  and  fortifying  the  others,  Duseek,  in  hia  artistio 
Miaelty,  taking  the  foremoat  plaoa* 

Soohr  (Selbitbioff.  i.  85),  describing  a  toir^e 
ftt  the  Prince's,  in  uie  course  of  m  visit  to  Berlin 
early  in  1805,  remarks  :— 

'Shre  I  also  met  an  old  Hamburg  acquaintance,  the 
Mebrated  pianoforte  Ttrtuoso  and  compoeer  Dusaek,  now 
tte  Prince^  teacher  and  residing  with  him.  Hie  music 
"Vui  with  a  pianofbrte  iquartet.  whldh  waa  played  by 
Snsaek  ia  real  artistic  perfection.* 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  when  Prince 
lonis  Ferdinand  was  at  Magdeburg,  superin- 
t^Bdinff  the  military  manoeuvres,  Spohr  received, 
through  Dusaek,  an  invitation  to  be  a  guest  and 
take  part  m  the  projected  musical  entertainments. 
His  description  of  the  early  morning  reheamls 
is  highly  cUverting — ^the  end  being  raciest  of  all 
(Selbstb.  i.  94).  When  the  Prince  was  about  to 
W^  Spohr  was  dismissed  with  hearty  tiianks, 
BusBek  informing  the  young  violinist  that '  Son 
Altease  Royale'  bad  intended  to  make  him  a 
pivent^  but  hia  finances  were  at  so  low  an  ebb 
that  he  waa  compelled  to  defer  it  to  some  fn- 
tore  occasion.  *  Such  occasion,  however,*  observes 
Spohr,  'never  arrived,  the  Prince  next  year 
meeting  his  &te  at  the  battle  of  Saalfeld.'    [See 

Ix>UI8FlBDIRAND,  PRDfOB.] 

The  death  of  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  threw 
Biwek  once  more  upon  his  own  unaided  resources. 
It  says  no  little  for  him  that  before  thinking 
about  ioture  proBpects  he  should  have  devoted 
time  to  composing  the  '  Hannonio  Elegy '  alrady 
nentioned,  a  fittii:^  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
that  royal  friend  whose  dose  reUtions  with  him 
folly  justified  his  giving  fficpression  to  sentiments 
«f  deepest  ^regret  through  the  medium  of  the 
art  they  both  ao  dearly  loved.  Nor  could  any- 
thing be  more  touching  and  appropriate  than 
the  few  worda  which  Dnssek  inscribed  on  the 
title-page  of  hia  sonata,  'L*auteur,  qui  a  eu  le 
hcmheur  de  jouir  dn  oommeroe  tr^  intime  de 
8^.R.,  ne  Ta  quitt^  qu*au  moment  oh  il  a  vers^ 
■on  predeox  sang  pour  sa  patrie.'  At  the  same 
time  the  £act  of  the  inscription  being  couched  in 
tile  language  of  the  enemy  to  whom  the  Prince 
owed  his  death,  appears  a  uttle  strange. 

About  the  Prince  von  Ysenburg  (or  Isenburg), 
hito  whose  service,  after  the  death  of  his  illustrious 
patron,  Dussek  entered,  as  court  and  chamber 
musician,  little  is  on  record.     A  paragraph  in 
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UMatUytne  maniiOT,  doM  not  m/  which 
Fratebly  DUNk'totm-ln  E  flat. 


the  'Leipzig  Musik-Zeitung,'  however  (Sept  2, 
1807),  states  that  'Herr  Diusek  having  resigned 
his  situation  with  the  Prince  von  Isenbuig,  has 
entered  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Benevento 
(Talleyrand),  and  will  remain  henceforth  in 
Paris.'  More  than  two  vears  later  (Jan.  3, 1 810) 
the  same  periodical  pubUahes  a  letter  firom  Paris 
in  which  we  read:  'Herr  Dussek  is  in  the 
service  of  M.  Talleyrand,  Prince  of  Benevento. 
He  appears  to  be  treated  in  a  very  distinguished 
manner,  and  enjoys  a  respectable  salary.*  With 
this  renowned  diplomatistand  highly  accomplished 
gentleman  Dussek  resided  till  the  last.  His  lei- 
sure was  entirely  at  his  own  disposal  He  would 
vouchsafe  occasional  instructions  to  favoured 
amateurs,  such  as  Mile.  Charlotte  (Talleyiand*s 
adopted  daughter),  the  Duchesse  de  Courland, 
Mile.  Betsy  Ouvrard  (to  whom  the  grand  sonata 
called  'L'Invocation*  is  dedicated),  etc.;  also 
now  and  then  give  a  concert,  at  which  he  pro- 
duced his  latest  works,  the  rest  of  his  time  bdng 
exclusiyely  devoted  to  composition.  The  late 
M.  F^tis,  who  remembered  well  Dussek's  per- 
formances at  the  Od6on  (1808),  writes : — 

*Tbe  extiaordinaxy  aenaation  he  produced  is  not  for* 
aotten.  Until  then  the  pianoforte  had  onlj  heen  heard 
to  diaadyantage  aa  a  ccmoert-inatroment^i  bat  tinder  the 
hands  of  Dnasek  it  ecUpaed  all  that  surronnded  it.  The 
broad  and  noble  style  of  this  artiat  hia  method  of  mngtvg 
on  an  inatnunent  which  po— eeeed  no  atistained  aonnda, 
the  neatness,  delicacy,  and  brilliancy  of  his  play,  in  short, 
procured  him  a  Iziumph  of  whioh  there  nad  been  no 
previoua  eaaample.' 

With  the   Prince  of  Benevento,  his  latest 

patron,  Dussek  continued  to  reside  imtil  his  last 

illness  ccxnpelled  him  to  seek  another  retreat,  at 

St.  Germain  en  Laye,  where  (not  in  Paris,  as 

F^tis  and  others  have  stated)  he  died  on  March 

ao,  i8ia.    A  letter  from  Paris,  dated  Mareh  21, 

181  a,  and  printed  in  the  'Iieipzig  Muzik-Zeitung' 

(xiv.  358),  thus  refers  to  the  event : — 

*I  have  juat  heard  news  whioh  must  grieve  every  friend 
of  music ....  Tour  worthy  and  celebrated  countryman, 
J.  Ik  Duasek,  la  no  more  I  Yesterday  morning,  at  six 
o'clock,  in  the  foil  vigour  of  manhood  [in  his  BHad  year], 
he  closed  a  career  which,  despite  the  erer-increaaing 
culture,  development,  and  strength  of  hia  great  talents, 
and  his  aatonishingindustxy,  had  not  yet  reached  ita 
cnlminatingpoint.  He  had  been  unwell  for  some  months, 
but  was  connned  to  bed  ozdy  two  days.  Bis  disease  was 
gout,  which  suddenly  attacked  his  tadn,  and  in  an  hour 
or  two  carried  himoli . . .  It  was  a  bleasing  tohis  energetio 
spirit,  his  warmly  sensitive  and  affectionate  nature,  that 
he  could  breathe  hia  last  in  the  arms  of  a  faithful  friend 
and  countryman  like  your  noble  Keukomm.' 

In  a  very  interesting  series  of  papers  about 

the  Dusseks   generally,  which  Mr.  Alexander 

W.  Thayer,  to  whom  the  lovers  of  Beethoven 

are  so   deeply  indebted  for   his   indefatigable 

researches  into  the  actual  life  of   that  great 

composer,  published  simultaneously  (i86x)   in 

Dwight's  'Journal  of  Music'  (Boston,  U.S.)  and 

the  'Musical  World*  (London),  we  find  quoted 

a  general  estimate,  of  which  a  mere  condenEed 

abstract  may  suffice  to  convey  some  notion  of 

what  Dussek^s  contemporaries  Uioughtof  him : — 

*DuaMk.  the  man  of  geniua,  the  richly  endowed  and 
solidly  teained  artist,  was  known,  honoured,  and  loved  by 
the  entire  musical  world  ...  He  has  done  nearly  as  muca 
as  Bajrdn,  and  probably  not  less  than  Hoaart,  to  make 
German  musio  luiown  and  respected  in  other  <landa.- 

1  Vevu  must  tnnij  mean  tn  Pttris  ? 

s  Hilf,  It  mun  Iw  bora*  tai  ailiid,  WM  vrlttsa  ta  UlS. 
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Hia  earlier  residence  in  London,  and  hie  I4ter  in  Parli, 
have  in  this  respect  exercised  great  tnflnence.  Aa  a 
**  Tirtooeo  "  he  is  nnanimously  placed  in  the  very  foremost 
rank.  In  rapidity  and  eureness  of  execution,  in  a  mastery 
of  the  greatest  diinculties,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  pianist 
who  surpassed  him :  in  neatness  and  precision  poesiblj 
one  (John  Cramer  ox  London) ;  in  soul,  expression,  and 
delicacy,  certainly  notte.  Aa  a  man  he  was  good  and 
noble,  just,  impartial,  and  kindly,  a  real  friend,  sym- 
pathising with  idl  that  was  true  ana  beautiftd  in  those  he 
knew ....  His  fkilings,  inseparable  firom  an  imagination 
80  powerful  and  a  sensitiveneas  so  extreme,  may  readily 

be  forgiven Moreover,  through  native  stivngth  of 

mind  and  frequent  intimate  relations  with  the  most 
distingoished  persona,  he  had  gpuned  a  vast  amount  of 
general  information,  thoroughly  polished  manners,  and 
such  tact,  combined  with  knowledge  of  tiie  world,  as  fitted 
him  for  the  highest  circles  of  socie^ ;  while  his  Joyous 
disposition,  liberal  sentiments,  and  fireedom  from  prejudice 
of  any  kind,  endeared  him  especially  to  mustcians.* 

This  also  came  from  PariB,  and  was  printed  in 
the  same  Leipzig  periodical. 

With  regard  to  Dussek^s  style  of  playing, 
about  which  we  of  courqe  can  only  gather  a 
notion  from  the  works  he  has  left,  many  con- 
temporaneous opinions  could  be  cited,  but  perhaps 
not  one  more  suggestive  than  that  which  J.  W. 
Tomaschek,  himself  a  pianist  and  composer  of 
eminence,  gives  in  his  '  Autobiograpny  and 
Keminisoences ' — 

'In  the  year  1804,  my  oountzyman,  Dussek,  came  to 
Prague,  and  I  very  soon  became  acquainted  with  him. 
He  gave  a  concert  to  a  very  large  audienoeL  at  which  he 
introduced  his  own  Militaiy  Ck)ncerto.  After  the  few 
opening  bars  of  his  first  solo,  the  public  uttered  one 
general  Ah  I  There  was.  in  ibct.  something  magical 
about  the  way  in  which  Buasek  with  all  his  charming 
Brace  of  manner,  through  his  wonderful  touch,  extorted 
from  the  instrument  delicious  and  at  the  same  time 
emphatic  tones.  Bis  fingers  were  like  a  company  of  ten 
singers,  endowed  with  equal  executive  powers,  and  able 
to  proauoe  with  the  utmost  perfection  whatever  their 
director  could  reauire.  I  never  saw  the  I'rague  public 
80  enchanted  as  they  were  pn  this  occasion  by  Diurak's 
splendid  playing.  Uis  fine  declamatonr  i^le,  especially 
in  eatUohtUi  phnses,  stands  as  the  ideal  for  every  artistio 
performance— lomething  which  no  other  pianist  since  haa 
reached  . . .  Dussek  was  the  first  who  placed  his  instrument 
sideways  upon  the  platform,  in  whic^  our  pianoforte 
heroes  now  all  follow  him,  though  they  may  have  no  very 
interesting  profile  to  exhibit' 

That  more  than  any  contemporary  special 
writer  for  the  pianoforte,  Dussek,  through  his 
strong  and  attractive  individuality,  impreswd  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  is  unquestionable.  Here, 
be  it  understood,  no  reference  is  intended  to 
many-sided  geniuses  like  Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
but  simply  to  those  who,  making  the  pianoforte 
their  particular  study,  have  effected  so  much 
towards  the  influence,  so  materially  aided  the 
progress,  and  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
history  of  the  most  universal  of  instruments — 
the  musiciui's  orchestra  when  in  the  solitude  of 
his  chamber.  In  the  front  rank  of  these  de- 
servedly stands  Dussek.  It  has  been  urged  that 
to  dementi,  Dussek*s  predecessor  and  survivor, 
who  has  held  the  title  of  *  Father  of  the  Piano- 
forte,' just  as  Haydn  holds  that  of  'Father  of 
the  Symphony,'  belongs  the  legitimate  right  of 
stamping  with  his  name  the  epoch  during  which 
he  flourished.  To  this  it  may  be  answereid  that, 
granting  Glementi  to  have  been  a  musician  of 
more  solid  acquirement  than  Duseek,  as  the 
'Gradus  ad  ^Pamassum'  is  enough  to  prove,  he 
was  inferior  in  invention  and  ideality,  to  say 
nothing  about  fascination  of  style.     Unhappily 

a  Tte  top  of  irhkh  Ddi-hlc  hlU  Clementl  ner er  reached. 
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for  himself  and  his  art,  Dnssek,  whose  nnqi 
tionable  genius  should  have  raised  him  to  Um 
highest  eminence,  was  of  a  somewhat  lax  and 
careless  temperament.  His  fiuality  was  so  great 
that  he  could  dispense  with  more  than  half  the 
application  requisite  to  form  a  thoroughly  skilled 
musician ;  while  Glementi,  a  model  student  and 
systematic  eoonomiser  of  time,  though  less  boun- 
tifully gifted  than  his  renowned  oontemporarj, 
possessed  habits  of  industry  which  served  him  in 
excellent  stead. 

In  a  conversation  with  the  writer  of  this  article^ 
Mendelssohn  once  said,  *  Dussek  was  a  prodigal.* 
The  meaning  of  this  epigrammatic  critidsm  is 
not  fiyr  to  seek.  Dussek,  who  failed  for  want 
of  striving  to  make  the  most  of  the  endowments 
of  nature,  might  have  become  a  musician  of  the 
highest  ac(|uiremenii  had  the  case  been  otherwise. 
He  squandered  away  melody  as  a  spendthrift 
would  squander  away  money,  not  pausing  for  an 
instant  to  consider  its  value  if  put  out  to  interosL 
It  is  sad  tQ  reflect  upon  the  number  of  genuine 
melodies  that,  coming  so  readily  fix>m  hb  pen, 
were  left,  as  Sancho  Panza  would  say,  'bare  as 
they  were  bom,'  though  almost  every  one  of 
them  might  have  been  developed  into  something 
beautiful  and  lasting.  When,  however,  he  applied 
himself  to  his  tadk  with  earnest  devotion,  as 
happened  not  unfirequently  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  career,  Dussek  was  welcomed 
like  the  Prodigal  Son.  A  legitimate  child  of  Art, 
his  mission  was  that  of  a  true  disciple — for  which 
capacity  he  was  eminently  fitted,  as  the  many 
compositions  he  has  left  suffice  to  prove. 

Dussek  came  into  the  world  five  years  later  than 
Mozart,  and  nine  vesrs  earlier  than  Beethoven, 
quitting  it  while  the  greatest  of  poet-musicians 
was  at  the  zenith  of  Ms  glory,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  fifth  and  last  pianoforte  concerto^  the 
incomparable '  E  flat*  (written  a  year  previously), 
was  first  introduced  to  the  public.  Between  1 761 
and  1812,  the  interval  which  spanned  the  ezistenoe 
of  Dussek,  a  galaxy  of  famous  pianists  shone 
with  varied  lustre.  To  take  them  in  chronological 
order,  there  were  dementi,  Mozart,  Himmel, 
Steibelt,  ^  Woelfl,  Beethoven,  Cramer,  Tomaschek, 
Hummel,  Weber,  J.  Field  (' Russian  Field,*  as 
he  was  called),  and  last,  not  leasts  Moscheles, 
who,  though  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age  when 
Dussek  died,  had  already  made  for  himself  a 
name.     To  these  might  be  added  Meyerbeer, 
who,   as  a  youth,   before  he  devoted    himself 
exclusively  to  the  composition  of  operas,  was 
a  rival  even  to  Hummel  in  his  'prim^  and  our 
own  *6.  F.  Pinto  (the  Stemdale  Bennett  of  his 
day),  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  21.    Among 
these  it  is  no  small  thing  to  say  that  Dussek 
shone  conspicuous.     He  never  enjoyed  tiie  op- 
portunity of  encountering  Mozart,  as  dementi 
did,  nor  the  equally  important  one  of  measuring 
his  powers  with  those  of  Beethoven,  ss  fell  to 
Steibelt  and  Woelfl — to  the  absolute  satisfaction  of 
neither ;  but  before  the  rest  he  was,  as  Schumnna 

>  Who  di«d  two  yean  later  tluui  Dussek. 

*  But  Done  of  whose  compositions  for  the  Pluiofocte  taftT*  nafetw 
tunatelT.  been  published,  though  nmuy  eclst  in  Ma 

*  About  whom  John  Cramer  used  to  speak  with  1 
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says  of  Schubert, '  a  nuoi' — ^who  had  oauM  to  fear 
no  rival. 

There  is  much  confuaion  in  the  Opns-naniben 
of  Du88ek*8  works,  owing  to  the  different  sys- 
tenu  adopted  by  French,  English,  and  German 
puhUshen.  The  following  is  an  imperfect  attempt 
at  a  complete  list : — 

0».  L  S  Ooneertoa  for  P.  T.  tnd  Op.  91  S  Bonfttai,  P.  V.   Bb.  0. 0 

&  S  Trios.  P.  P.  and  BUix^, 

CBb.KiDtai. 
a  Coooerto  Ma  1.  P.  P.  and 

Orcb.   Eb. 
4.  S  fioDAUa.  P.P.  and  Ylolln. 

P.  Kb.  P  mm. 
4.  S  Do.  P.P.  aad  VloUa  or 

Plot*.   G.  D.  a 
a  S  Da  P.  P.  ud  YloUn.   G, 

Bb.  Ab  a  P.  P.  aolo). 
e.6Alr9Twl^P.P.   X.P.A. 

D  mln.,  O  mlD..  O  mtn. 
T.  S  Sonatai,  P.  P.  ud  Pluta. 

0.0,  Kb. 
a  8  Do.  P.P.  and  Vtolin.   0. 

P.  A  (la  ChaaM). 
«.  SDolP.P.   Bb.O.D. 
1QLSD0.P.P.   KCwin^E. 
II. 
12L  8  Sonataic  P.P.  and  VloUa. 

P.Bb.a 
13.SDo.P.P.andVIoUii.   Bb, 

D.  Omin. 
1!!.  Boodo  mUltalra.  P.  P. 
li.  S  Do.  P.P.  and  Violin.   C. 

O.P. 
14.  Conearto  How  9^  P.  P.  and 

Ordu   P. 
in.  Du.No.S.Eb. 
14w  M  Loyona  fngnaAtm,  P.  P. 

SBki. 
Ifl.  S  Sonatti.  P.P.  and  Violin. 

O.  P.  O. 
17.  8  Do.  dow   0.  P.  O. 
17.  Coooerto  Mo.  4.  P.  P.  and 

Orchwtra.   P. 
U.8DO.  P.P.  and  Violin.   Bb. 

Amln.(toloXEb. 
la  8  Do.  P.  P.  and  Plata.    D. 

O.P.A.O,Eb. 
aa  8  SoaatlDaa.  P.  P.  and  Plata 
0r  Violin.    0,  0.  P  (Miu)^ 
A.  E.  Eb  (aoIoX 
£L  Trio.P.P..Plota.andOel]o. 

a 

SI.  8  TrVML  P.  P.  and  8trii«iL 

aA,P. 
S9.  Oonoarto.  Ma  0^  P.  P.  and 

Orah.  Bb. 
SS.  The  toirerlnfffof  the  Qaaen 

ofPfsoee.  P.P.    C. 
S9L  Sonata.  P.  P.    Bb  (ded.  to 

lln.Chinoer7):  and  Sain 

vmri^i.  O.  A.  A. 

Sonata  in  tha  Ei«lidi 


DYKES. 
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at.  8  Trios.  P.  P.  and  Btilngi. 

P.Bb.D. 
Sa.  8  Sonataa.  P.P.  and  Violin 

or  Plata,  P.DCP.P.aolo), 

O. 
la  Coneerta  Ma  6^  P.  P.  and 

Orcfa.   Eb. 
27.  Cooeerto  Ka  2.  P.  P.  and 

Ordi.   P.   (lee  op.  14.) 
ta  8  Easy  Sonataa.  P.  P.  and 

TMln.    0,  P.  Bb.  D.  O 

■iia,Eb. 
99  or  Sa  Concerto.  Mo.  7.  P.  P. 

(or  Barp)  and  Oreii.    C. 
0L  8  fiooataa.  Plate  or  V.  and 

Cella   P.Bb.D. 
sa  4  Sonataa.  P.  P.  and  V.  ad 

Uhw    C.P.Bb.G. 
81.  8  Trioa,  P.  P.  and  Strlnn. 

Bb.  D.  0:  and  8  Prelodea. 

P.P. 
89L  Grand  Sonata,  Pjr.,4handa. 

C. 
0.  'Drivocata* 
84.  8  Trioa,  P.  P.  and  Strlngi. 

Eb.Bb. 
9L  8  Sonataa  for  Earp^  ▼..  and 

Cello.  _ 

M.  BoieiMfdaOrcb-lnSpla.  lb 


88.  Grand  8oo«ta.  P.  P.  and 
ViuUn.   0. 

37.  Trio  (Bon.  fcforlteX  P.  P. 
andStrlnfi.    Kb. 

89.  Sonataa,  8  Flanaa.   Eb. 
Bi.S8onataa.P.P.    0.0.  Bb. 
4a  Coneerta  Mo.  8  (mllitalreX 

P.P.andOreh.   Bb. 
4L  Quintet,  P.P.  ahd  Strinp. 

Pmin. 
48. 

4S.  Sonata. P.P.   A. 
44.  Do.  Eb  (The  Pareirall. dedi- 
cated to  ClementU. 
4ff.8Da      Bb.  O.D. 
4&  4  eaay  Da.  P.  P.  and  Violin. 

CP.Bb.CD.O. 
4T.  8  Da  P.  P.  D,  G. 
4a  Grand  Sonata,  P.  P.,4bandk 

0. 
48  or  OOl  Concerto.  Ma  8.  P.  P. 

and  Orch.   O  mln. 
Q.  S  Sonataa.  P.  P.  and  Violin 

or  Plata   G.  D.  B  (7  C). 
BB. 
88.  Giand  Quartet,  P.  P.  and 

Striivw   Bb. 
64. 
U  or  flO.  Pantaala  and  Pucae, 

P.P.   P mln. (dedicated to 

J.  B.  Cramer). 
81  Quartet,  P.  P.  and  Strings. 

Eh. 

87. 

6a 

6a 

60.  8  String  Qnarleta.    G,  Bb, 

Kb. 
8L  Ei^gie  bannoniqae  aar  la 

mortdu  P.  L.  P.  de  Fruaaa 

Pf  mln. 
61  Ia  Goniolation,  P.  P.   Bb. 
68.  Concerto,  Ma  la  8  P.  P.'a 

and  Orch.   Bb. 
84.  Puguea  i  la  (Camera.  P.  P.. 

4  banda.   D.  O  mln..  P. 
66l  Trio.    P.  Pn    Plate,    and 

Ceila   P. 
66l  Omoerio.  Ma  U,   P.  P.  and 

Orch.   P. 
87.  8  Sonatet  prograflalrea,  P  J, 

4  handa.   C.  P.  Bb. 
61  Mottarno.  P.P..VloUn.and 

Horn.    E  b. 
68.  8  Sonataa.  P.  P.  and  VIoUn. 

Bb.  O.  D(aolo). 
TOl  Concerto.  Ma  12,  P.  P.  and 

Orch.    Eb. 

70.  Sonata.  P.P.   Ab.  (LaBa- 

tour  i  Paria.) 

71.  Plua  ritra.  Sonata,  P.  P. 

Ab  (dedicated  to  Non  plna 
ultra). 
TL  Airs  oonnoB  VaH^.  P.  P. 
Bb.  P.  C.  G.  C.  Bb.    2BICB. 

72.  Qrnnd  Sonata.  F.P.,  4  taanda. 

Eb. 
71  Sunata.  P.  P«  4  banda.   P. 
74.     Dom     do,      da       Bbi 
7\     Do.,     do.    Eb. 
7A.  Pantalate.P.P.    P. 
77.  Sonata,  P.  P.    (Ma  SIX    P 

mla    (LInToeatlonJ 

Worka  withoat  Opua-number. 
Peulal  timea.  farourita  Orer- 

ture. 
Orerture  to  Fliarra 
(irand  OTerture,  1*.  P.,  4  banda. 
lustructlona    on   the   Art  of 

piajingthe  P.P. 
S  Trioa.  P.  P.  and  Strings.   Kb. 

Bb. 
Le  enmbat  naval.*  Sonata  for 

P.  Pm  v.,  and  Cello,  with  tir. 

Tamboor  ad  lib.  D. 


8  Duos  tuOm,  t  Planoa.   0,  P. 
FonatafacUaP.P..4handa.    0. 

5  Grand  Sonataa,  P.  P..  4  handa. 

8   Poguoa   and    Sonata,    P.  P« 

4haoda, 
8Bondoa. 
Sonata.  P.P.  P.   (LaChaaia) 

6  Sooatinea  for  Harp. 
Bondoon*L'adien.'P.P.  Bb. 

Do.  AirBnaaa   0. 
Do.  A  laTedeaca.    Bb. 
Do«  L'Amusoira.    P. 


Variations  on '  Hope  told  a  Sat.er  • 
tngtale.' 

Da  on  a  Ikvoarite  German  air, 

Du.  on  Blalae  et  Babet. 

Da  on  Pal  lal  la. 

Do.  on  God  aave  the  King. 

Da  PMUa  air  ocmnu^  'CBavra 
VL* 

Da  Three  Pariaian  aira. 
8  New  Waltiea.  for  P.  P.  and  Vlo* 
I      Un  or  Fluta 
t  Ei«liah  aira  and  8  Walties. 


Do.  on  Counteaaof  Sathariand'k  8  ]>reladea,  Bk.  1.  P.  P. 


Da,  Ifiliteira.   Bbi 
Da.  Uignou.    C 
Da,  on  tlie  isTouTHe  Hompipa 
Do.,  on  Lord  Bowe'a  Hompi{w. 
Do.,  on  '  If  7  lodging  ia  on.* 
Da,  oa 'The  Plungliboy.' 
Doh  on  the  Boyal  Qaieksiapw 
Da,  on '  To  to  Oaraba* 
Da.  on  Viotti'a  Polacca. 
Da.  L'Eliganta 
Do..  La  Matinee. 
Vartatlona  on  '  Anna,*  do.   0. 
Da  on  'II  Paatore  Alplglaaa' 

da  0. 
Da  on  'Pailant  poor  la  Sjrria»* 

da   Eb. 
Da  onSScotchalrs 


for 


4  Caooua.  for  3  and  4  Toicea. 

Bong  on  3  notea  (Bb.  C,  D) 
Voice  and  P.  P. 

8  Ponga  for  Voice  and  P.  P. 

'The  Captive  of  Spllbarg,*  a  moal- 
cal  drama,  produced  at  Dntiy 

I       lAne.Mor.17W. 

The  naval  battle  and  total  defeat 
of  the  Dutch  Pleat  by  Admiral 
Duncan.  Oct.  11. 1797.  P.  P.  sola 

A  oumpleie . . .  delineation  of  the 
ceremony  from  St.  James'a  to 

St.  Paul's Dec.  19.  1197. 

P.P.    D. 

The  Paria  correspondent  of  the 
A.  M.  Z.  (1811.  Mov.  6)  mentions 
a  Grand  Maaa  sent  to  I'rinoe 
Esteriiazy.  [J.W.D.] 

of   Domenioo 


DUSSEK,  Sophia,  daughter 
Ck>rri,  bom  in  Edinboigh  in  1775.  Instructed 
by  her  father,  she  at  a  very  early  age  performed 
in  public  on  the  pianoforte.  In  1 788  uie  family 
removed  to  London,  when  Miss  Corn  appeared 
with  great  success  as  a  singer.  In  179  a  she 
married  J.  L.  Dussek,  imder  whose  instruction 
she  became  as  able  a  pianist  and  harpist  as  she 
was  a  singer.  She  continued  tu  sing  in  public, 
at  her  husband's  concerts  and  elsewhere.  After 
his  death,  in  1810,  she  contracted  in  1812  a 
second  marriage  with  John  Alvis  Moralt.  She 
composed  and  published  many  pieces  for  the 
pianoforte  and  harp.  Her  daughter,  Olivia, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1799,  and  under  the 
instruction  of  her  mother  became  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  pianoforte  and  harp.  She  com- 
posed some  songB  and  several  pieces  for  both 
instruments.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DUX  (leader),  an  early  term  for  the  first  sub- 
ject in  a  fugue — that  which  leads ;  the  answer 
being  the  cornea  or  companion.  The  dux  is  in 
German  called  Fiikrer. 

DYKES,  Bev.  John  Bacchus,  Mus.  Doc., 
was  bom  in  HuU,  where  his  grandfather  was 
incumbent  of  St  John's  Church,  in  March  1823. 
He  received  his  first  musical  tuition  from  Skelton, 
organist  of  St.  John's.  In  October  1843  he  went 
to  St.  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  very 
soon  obtained  a  scholarship.  He  graduated  as 
B.A.  in  1847,  >^  ^  ^^^  same  year,  having 
taken  Holy  Orders,  obtained  the  curacy  of  Mai- 
ton,  Yorkshire.  During  his  stay  in  (>unbridge 
he  pursued  his  musical  studies  under  Professor 
Walmisley,  and  became  conductor  of  the  Uni- 
versity Musical  Society.  In  July  1849  he  waa 
appointed  Minor  Canon  and  Precentor  of  Durham 
Cathedral.  In  the  next  year  he  proceeded  M.A. 
In  1 86 1  the  University  of  Durham  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music,  and  in  1862 
"he  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Oswald,  Durham,  on  which  he 
resigned  the  precentorship.  He  (lied  January 
32,  1876,     Dr.  Dykes  composed  many  services 
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•ad  anthems,  and  &  lavge  number  of  hjnm  tonea, 
many  of  which  have  met  with  Tery  general 
acoeptanoe.  Among  these  may  be  noted  'Nearer 
my  God  to  Thee,'  '  The  day  is  past  and  over/ 
and  'Jesn,  lover  of  my  soul.'  He  was  joint 
editor  of '  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modem.'  Beyond 
his  musical  repute  he  was  much  esteemed  as  a 
theologian.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DYNE,  Jomr,  a  distinguished  alto  singer  and 
glee  composer.  One  of  his  glees, '  Fill  the  bowl,* 
obtained  a  prise  from  the  Catch  Club  in  1768. 
In  7  2  he  was  appointed  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  and  in  79  a  lay  vicar  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  singers  at 
the  commemoration  of  Handel  in  1 784*  A  pistol- 
shot,  by  his  own  hand,  terminated  his  existence 
Oct.  30, 1 788.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DWIGHr S  JOURNAL  OP  MUSIC,  Boston, 
U.  S.  A.,  4to.  fortnightly,  was  founded  in  1852 
by  John  S.  Dwight,  whose  name  it  bears,  and 
is  still  edited  by  him.  Mr.  Dwight  was  one  of 
the  since  somewhat  fiunous  little  community  at 
Brook  Farm  who  did  much  in  many  ways  to 
advance  the  interests  of  literature  and  philan- 
thropy. Hawthorne,  for  a  time,  was  one  of 
them,  and  the  names  of  others  have  since  become 
famous.  Mr.  Dwight^  though  not  an  educated 
musician,  was  mudcal  editor  of  the  'Harbinger,' 
a  periodical  published  at  Brook  Farm,  and  a 
frequent  conmbutOT  of  musical  critiques  to  the 
daily  papers  of  Boston,  where  he  did  good  service 
in  directing  attention  to  what  was  noblest  and 
best  in  music. 

For  six  years  he  was  e^tor,  publisher,  and 
proprietor  of  the  Journal,  the  publication  of 
which  was  then  assumed  by  Oliver  Ditson  8c  Co. 
During  the  war  it  was  changed  from  a  weekly 
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to  a  fortnightly  paper.  Its  object  was  to  advooU 
music  and  musical  culture  in  the  highest  Mue, 
and  to  give  honest  and  impartial  cnHaoBa, 
a  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  always  sfceidily 
devoted.  As  its  title  indicates,  it  is  'Dwight'i 
Journal,'  ezpreasing  the  convictions  of  its  editor 
without  fear  or  favour ;  and  this  course  hssgaised 
for  it  the  respect  of  many  who  dififer  widdy  firan 
the  opinions  which  it  advocates.  Mr.  Dwight 
has  been  sole  editor  up  to  this  day,  althoogk  tlie 
volumes  contain  valuable  contributions  from  otber 
pens.  Among  the  most  noticeable  are  those  fon 
A.  W.  Thayer,  the  biographer  of  Beethoven,  vbo 
has  written  for  it  many  valuable  biograpltieil 
and  historical  articles,  as  well  as  musual  tiki. 
Especially  noteworthy  are  his  articles  on  bobm 
of  the  •  contemporanes  of  Beethoven^Sslicri, 
Gyrowetz,  Gelinek,  Hummel,  and  others.  TnL 
Bitter  and  his  wife  (now  of  the  Vassar  Ffloalt 
College),  W.  8.  B.  Mathews  of  Chicsgo,  aad 
C.  C.  Perkins  of  Boston,  have  also  contributed 
frequent  and  valuable  articles  to  its  oolnmTMi.  Iti 
republications  of  the  best  articles  in  Eoropeia 
musical  journals,  and  translations  from  valnible 
works,  with  its  excellent  foreign  cocreqwndMce 
and  well  selected  pages  of  danical  musics  make 
these  volumes  a  vuuable  book  of  reference  dnriBg 
the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  duzing  wbiA 
over  100  musical  papers  have  arisen — and  is 
great  part  disappeared — ^in  the  United  Stitn. 
Whatever  is  good  and  noble  and  eaniest  in  ait 
has  never  foiled  to  find  in  'Dwight's  Joonal 
of  Music'  an  enthusiastic  advocate  and  stauncii 
defender.  And  hence,  while  other  jouraali  hvit 
disappeared  with  the  fashions  of  the  day,  it  itill 
piusues  its  course^  in  form  and  apirit  the  wne 
that  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.     [H.WJ 


E. 


EThe  third  note  of  the  scale  of  (X  In 
French  and  in  solfoing.  Mi.  The  font 
*  string,  or  chanterelle,  m  the  violin,  and 
the  4th  of  the  double  bass,  are  tuned  to  E  in 
their  respective  octaves.  The  scale  of  E  major 
has  4  sharps  in  the  signature ;  that  of  E  minor 
I  sharp ;  and  Of  and  G  are  their  relatives,  minor 
and  major.  E  is  the  key  note  of  the  '  Phrygiau' 
mode  in  Gregorian  music,  and  C  (not  B)  its 
Dominant  there. 

E  is  not  a  fi^uent  key  in  orchestral  com- 
positions— probably  from  difficulties  connected 
with  the  Clarinets,  Horns,  and  Tnunpets.  At 
any  rate  neither  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  Sdiubert,  or  Schumann,  have 
written  a  symphony  in  E  major.  The  overtures 
to  Fidelio  and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Deux 
Joum^  and  Tannhauser,  are  exceptions  among 
overtures.  In  chamber  music  it  is  more  often 
employed.  Mozart  has  a  fine  pianoforte  trio 
in  it;  Beethoven  uses  it  in  a  sonatas  (op.  14, 
No.  i;  109).     Bach's  fugue  in  E  (Bk.  a)  is 


perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  all  the  ^ 
mortal  48. 

E  flat  (Fr.  mi  himol ;  Germ.  J&)  on  the  oOer 
hand  has  a  splendid  progeny,  of  which  we  seed 
only  mention  the  Eroica  Symphony,  the  Sq^ 
the  5th  Pianoforte  Concerto,  a  solo  sonatsi,  0^ 
31,  No.  3,  and  'Les  Adieux,*  a  string  aoaxirt^ 
a  pianoforte  trio^  and  the  '  laederkreis,  amonf 
Beethoven's  works  alone ;  the  St.  Ann's  fogne  bf 
Bach,  with  the  noble  Pr^ude  whidi  may  or  may 
not  belong  to  it ;  Mozart's  well-known  Symphany; 
a  of  Haydn's  ' Salomon  Set»'  etc.,  etc  [G] 

EAGER,  JoHir,  bom  178a  at  Norwich,  wUtt 
his  fother  was  a  musical  instrument  maker  and 
organ  builder.  Having  learned  from  his  1m^ 
the  rudiments  of  music,  he  was  at  twelve  yctf* 
old  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Dofset, 
an  amateur  violinist,  who  carried  him  to  ks 
seat  at  Knole,  where  free  access  to  the  hlxazy 
enabled  him  to  repair  the  defects  of  his  esriy 
education.  BQs  patron  dying  he  established 
himself  at  Yarmouth  as  a  vioUnist  and  teschtf 
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of  rnnsb.  On  tlie  appeannoe  of  Logier'i  lyBtem 
of  instraotian  Eager  became  one  of  its  warmest 
ftdvocatet.  He  was  appointed  organist  to  the 
oorpontion  of  YarmouuL.  He  paiaed  the  re- 
mamder  of  his  life  in  teaching.  He  ie  said  to 
have  poMOMed  a  knowledge  of,  and  to  have 
Uo^l^  nearly  every  instrument  then  in  ose. 
His  oompoaitionB  consist  of  a  pianoforte  sonata 
and  a  collection  of  songs.  [W.  H.  H] 

BA8TC0TT,  Biv.  Richabd,  a  resident  in 
Exeter,  was  author  of  'Sketches  of  the  Origin, 
Ph^greiB  and  Effects  of  IMusic,  with  an  Account 
of  tibe  Ancient  Bards  and  Minstrels,'  a  well- 
oxeooted  compilation  published  at  Bath  in  1793, 
and  which  was  so  &yourably  receiyed  as  to  adl 
fcrUi  a  second  edition  in  tiie  same  year.  He 
•lao  published  some  pianoforte  sonatas.  He  died 
towards  the  end  of  1838,  being  then  chaplain 
of  livery  Dale,  Bevonshixe.  "&  was  the  early 
patron  of  John  Davy.  [W.  H.  H.  J 

EBDON,  Thomas,  bom  at  Durham  in  1738. 
It  is  presumed  from  the  circumstance  of  tiie 
name  and  date  'T.  Ebdon,  1755,'  still  remaining, 
carved  en  the  oak  screen  which  diyides  the 
choir  of  Durham  cathedral  from  one  of  the 
aiilei,  that  he  receiyed  his  early  musical  edu- 
crtioQ  in  that  church  as  a  chorister,  and  pro- 
iMtbly,  after  the  breaking  of  his  yoioe,  as  an 
articled  pupil  of  the  organist.  In  1763  he  was 
amninted  organist  of  Durham  Cathedral,  which 
office  he  held  until  his  death,  48  years  aft^wards, 
CD  8ept  33,  181 1.  Ebdon's  published  oompo- 
litions  comprise  two  harpsichord  sonatas  (about 
17^),  a  collection  of  glees ;  and  two  yolumes 
of  cathedral  music,  the  first  of  which  appeared 
^  1700,  and  the  second  in  1810.  Besides  these 
he  left  many  anthems  eta,  in  MS.,  the  last  of 
them  bearing  date  June  1811.  [W.H.H.] 

EBERARDI.  Tbbiba,  a  shoiger  of  meaeo-oamt- 
ttrt  parts  in  London,  1761.  Among  other  rdlet 
•Im  Bang  that  of  lisna  in  Galnpin's  opera  '  H 
Kknofo  di  Osmpagna^'  adapted  for  the  King's 
Theatre  by  Ckwchi.  [J.M.] 

EBERL^  Akton,  distinguiaihed  pianist  and 
amposor,  bom  June  13,  1766,  at  Vienna.  He 
was  intended  by  his  fiktiber,  a  well-to^o  goyem- 
BMnt  employ^,  for  the  law,  but  his  loye  for 
miiaio  broke  through  all  obstacles,  and  started 
kon  as  a  pianist.  His  theoretical  studies  were 
aligiht^  but  his  first  opera,  'La  Marchande  de 
Hodes'  (Leopoldstadt  1787),  is  said  to  haye 
pleased  Gluck  so  much,  that  he  advised  the 
yning  composer  to  deyote  himself  seriously  to 
losaac  His  friendship  with  Mosart  was  also  of 
great  lervioe  to  him.  His  melodrama  *  Pyramus 
ind  Thisbe'  was  produoed  at  the  court  theatre 
^  '794*  on  his  return  from  his  first  professional 
tour ;  but  he  soon  undertook  another  in  Germany, 
Id  company  with  Mozart's  widow  and  Lange  the 
iioger.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  Capellmeister 
>t  St  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  for  5  years 
fiBaUy  esteemed.  On  his  return  to  Vienna  he 
K^Qced  at  the  court  theatre  (May  x8oi)  a 
jtaantic  opera  'Die  Konigin  der  schwanen 
loaehi^'  which  was  howeyer  only  a  partii^  sao- 
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oe«.  Li  1863  he  went  again  to  Bussia,  and  in 
1806  trayelled  to  all  the  principal  towns  of 
Germany*  where  the  brilliancy  and  fire  of  his 
playing  were  uniyersally  acknowledged.  He  re* 
turned  to  Vienna  and  died  suddenly  March  11, 
1807.  His  compositions  were  long  fayourites. 
The  following  are  among  the  most  remarkable : — 
'Grand  Sonata^*  op.  27,  dedicated  to  Ghenibini ; 
'  Gr.  Sonata  caract^ristiqne  *  in  F  minor,  op.  1 1, 
dedicated  to  Haydn  (Peters) ;  *  Variations  sur 
un  thdme  Russe,'  for  Cello  obbl.,  op.  1 7 ;  3  Piano- 
forte Trios,  op.  8,  dedicated  to  Crrand-Duke  Pawlo- 
witsch ;  Trio  for  Pianoforte,  Clarinet^  and  CSello, 
op.  36  (Kfihnel);  Pianoforte  Quartet  in  0  major, 
op.  18,  dedicated  to  Maria  Theresa;  ditto  in  G 
minor,  op.  35  (Vienna) ;  dayier  Quintet,  op.  78 
(Vienna) ;  Pianoforte  Gonoertos  in  0  major,  op, 
33,  and  Eb  major,  op.  40  (KUhnel);  and  3 
String  Quartets,  op.  13,  dedicated  to  Emperor 
Alexander  I  (Vienna,  Mollo).  He  also  pub- 
lished many  smaller  pianoforte  pieces  for  3  and 
4  hands,  and  6  Lieder,  op.  4  (Hamburg)  ;  a  Can- 
tata with  orchestral  accompaniment, '  La  gloria 
d*Imen^/  op.  11,  also  arranffed  for  pianoforte; 
and  a  Symphcmy  in  D  mmor  (Breitkopf  & 
H&rtel).  He  left  in  MS.  symphonies,  sere- 
nades, concertos  for  i  and  3  piancrfbrtes,  seyeral 
pieoes  of  chamber-music,  and  unpublished  operas, 
besides  the  three  already  mentioned.  Though  he 
has  now  entirely  yanished  from  the  concert-room, 
Eberl  must  in  his  day  haye  been  a  yery  con- 
siderable person.  It  is  well  known  that  seyeral 
of  his  pianoforte  works  were  long  pnbUshed,  and 
popular,  as  MonrtX — ^vis*  the  fine  Sonata  in  C 
minor  (finally  published  with  his  own  name  as 
op.  1  by  Artaria) ;  Variations  on  the  theme  '  Za 
Steffen  sprach;  Variations  on  'Freundinsanfter 
Herzenstriebe  ;*  and  on  '  Andantino  yon  Ditters- 
dorf '  (see  Kdchel's  Mosart,  anh,  387,  8).  His 
Symphony  in  Eb  would  actually  appear  to  haye 
been  played  in  the  same  programme  with  Bee- 
thoyen's  'Eroica*  (A.  M.  SSeitung,  yii.  331);  and 
the  two  are  contrasted  by  the  reyiewer  to  the 
distinct  disadyantage  of  the  latter  1        [C.  F.  P.] 

EBEBLIN,  JoHAVBT  Ebkst,  court- organiat 
and  'Truchsess*  (or  caryer)  to  tiie  Prince-Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg,  and  an  eminent  German 
composer  of  sacred  musia  His  name,  place  and 
date  of  birth  and  death  are  here  for  the  first  time 
oorrecUy  giyen  from  official  records.  His  ori- 
ginal name  was  Eberle,  which  was  turned,  ac- 
cording to  a  custom  then  common  with  women, 
into  Eberlin,  and  as  such  he  retained  it.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  land-steward  to  Baron  yon 
Stain,  and  was  bom  March  37,  1703  (not  1 7 16) 
at  Jettingen  (not  Jettenbach),  a  market-yillage 
near  Gfinzbuig,  in  the  TTpper-Danube  district  of 
Bayaria.  He  died  at  Salzburg^,  June  31,  1763 
(not  1776).  He  was  court-organist  to  Arch- 
bishop Franz  Anton,  Graf  yon  Harrach,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  his  marriage,  which  took  place 
in  1737  at  Seekirchen  on  the  Wallersee,  near 
Salzburg.  Of  hie  early  life  or  musical  education 
nothing  is  known,  and  the  number  eyen  of  his 
many  yaluable  oontmpuntal  works  can  only  be 
imperfectiy  asoertained.    Among  the  best  known 
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are  'IX  Toccate  e  fughe  per  Torgaiio*  (Lotter» 
Aug&buig  1 747),  dedicated  to  ArdibiBhop  Jacob 
Ernst.  They  passed  throagh  many  editions,  and 
are  also  printed  in  Commer's  '  Masica  sacra^* 
voL  i.  Nageli's  edition  contains  only  the  nine 
fugues.  The  last  fugue,  in  £  minor,  was  published 
(in  £b  minor)  as  Mich's  in  Griep^ikerl  s  edition 
of  Bach's  works  (Book  iz.  No.  13%  an  error 
which  has  since  been  corrected.  Hafiber  pub- 
lished sonatas  in  6  and  A,  and  Schott  a  motets, 
'Qcl  ooafidunt*  and  'Sicut  mater  consolatur,*  for 
3  voices,  with  clavier  accompaniment.    To  Leo* 

Slid  Mozart's  collection  for  the  Uomwerk  at 
ohen-Salsburg,  '  Der  Morgen  und  der  Abend* 
(Letter  1 759),  Eberlin  also  contributed  5  pieces. 
Fdtis,  in  his  '  Biographic  universelle,*  gives  a  list 
of  his  church  compositions  in  MS.  in  the  libraries 
of  Berlin  and  Vienna^  and  of  the  Latin  dramas  he 
composed  for  the  pupils  of  the  Benedictine  mon- 
asteiy  at  Salzbuig  (1745-60),  of  which,  however, 
the  words  only  are  extant.  Proske*s  library  con* 
tains  the  autographs  of  13  oratorios,  including 
the  '  Componimento  sacro^*  performed  with  great 
success  at  Salzburg  in  1747.  The  Oesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna  possesses  a  copy  of 
a  mass  and  a  fiigue  for  two  choirs  with  double 
orchestra.  £!berlin*s  strict  writing  was  so  much 
prised  by  Mozart,  that  about  1777  he  copied  13 
of  his  pieces  (mostly  church-music  in  4  parts) 
together  with  some  by  M.  Haydn,  into  a  MS. 
book  which  he  kept  for  his  own  instruction,  and 
which  still  exists.  He  afterwards  (178a)  how- 
ever wrote  to  his  sister  that  Eberlin's  fugues 
oould  not  be  ranked  with  those  of  Bach  and 
Handel — 'All  honour  to  his  4- part  pieces;  but 
his  clavier  fugues  are  merely  extended  Yersetti.' 
Marpurg  was  the  first  to  proclaim  his  merit 
('Kritische  Beitriige,*  Berlin  1757,  vol.iii.  Stttck 
3,  p.  183),  and  says  that  he  wrote  as  much  and 
as  rapidly  as  Scarlatti  and  Telemann.    [G.  F.  P.] 

EBEKS,  Cabl  Fbi£DSICH,  son  of  a  teacher  of 
English  at  Cassel,  bom  March  ao,  1770,  a  man 
evidently  of  great  ability,  but  as  evidently  of 
little  morale,  taking  any  post  that  offered,  and 
keeping  none;  doing  any  work  that  turned  up 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  at  length 
dying  in  great  poverty  at  Berlin,  Sept.  9, 1836. 
Some  of  his  arrangements  have  survived,  but  his 
compositions — half-a-dozen  ojieras,  symphonies, 
overtures,  dance  music,  wind-instrument  ditto^ 
and,  in  short,  pieces  of  every  size  and  form — 
have  all  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  drinking  song,  'Wir  Bind  die  Konige  der 
Welt,*  which  has  hit  the  true  popular  vein. 

Gne  occurrence,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  an- 
noying a  better  man  than  himself,  is  worth  per- 
petuating as  a  specimen  of  the  man.  In  the 
number  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung 
for  1 1  Deo.  181 6  appears  a  notice  from  G.  M.  von 
Weber  to  the  following  effect:— 'Herr  Hof- 
meister  of  Leipzig  has  published  a  quintet  of 
mine  (op.  34)  for  clarinet  and  strings,  arranged 
as  a  solo  sonata  for  piano,  with  the  following 
misleading  title,  "Sonata  for  the  P.  F.,  arranged 
by  G.  F.  Ebera  from  a  Quintuor  for  Clarinet  by 
C.  M.  de  Weber,  op.  34.**  I  requested  Heir  Hot* 
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meister  to  withdraw  the  publication  od  fbs 
ground  that  it  was  inaccurate  and  un&ir,  sod 
most  damaging  to  the  original  wcik ;  bat  l» 
has  vouchsafed  me  only  a  curt  statement  thii 
if  the  arranger  is  to  blame  I  may  criticise  him  u 
severely  as  I  like,  but  that  to  him  as  pafalidier 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment.  I  have  therejon 
no  other  course  than  to  protest  with  all  my 
might  against  the  arrangement,  abstaining  from 
all  comment,  except  to  mention  that  withoot 
counting  engravers  blunders,  my  melodies  hsT« 
been  unnecessarily  altered  41  times,  that  ia 
3  places  one  bar  has  been  omitted,  in  snotber 
place  4  bars,  in  another  8,  and  in  another  ii." 
G.  M.  von  Weber,  Berlin,  Nov.  a  a,  1816.'  Tla 
drew  forth  a  reply  from  Ebers  addressed  to  'tlw 
lovers  of  music,  and  appearing  in  the  next  Naof 
the  '  Zeitung ':—' Herr  Schlesinser  of  Beciin  hsi 
published  as  op.  34  of  G.  M.  von  Weber  a  QainM 
for  Glarinet  and  Strings — where  five  people  iilsy 
together  I  believe  it  is  called  a  quintet— iroidi 
is  so  absolutely  incorrectly  engraved  that  bo 
clarinet  player  not  previously  acquainted  with 
the  work  can  possibly  detect  and  avoid  the 
mistakes  in  certain  places — such  as  bar  60  of 
the  second  part  of  the  first  allegro,  I  took  the 
trouble  to  put  the  thing  into  soore,  and  foosi 
the  melodies  pretty  and  not  bad  for  the  piano; 
and,  as  every  man  is  free  to  arrange  as  he  ISkBt, 
I  turned  it  into  a  solo  sonata,  which  I  can  con- 
scientiously recommend  to  the  lovers  of  moBo 
without  any  further  remarks.  As  clarinet  pn- 
sages  however  are  not  always  suitable  for  tbi 
piano,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  alter  and  omit 
where  I  found  mere  repetitions  without  tSv^ 
This  has  been  done  wiih.  intelligenoe,  and  it  i> 
absurd  to  talk  of  disfigurement.  Mosart  sod 
Haydn  were  great  mm.  who  sou^t  their  jsffeeli 
by  other  means  than  noise  and  display,  oddity 
or  absurdity;  they  gladly  welcomed  anangcaMBti 
of  their  works,  as  Beethoven  himself  does  ef«i7 
day.  But  should  it  still  annoy  Heir  Weber  (0 
see  his  child  in  a  new  dress,  and  should  he  theie 
fore  withdraw  his  paternity  from  it^  I  shall  thai 
have  to  ask  the  public  to  acknowledge  me  as  iti 
foster  fatiier.  But  the  public  has  a  nf^  to 
inmost  that  Herr  Schlesinger  shall  free  his  psh- 
lications  from  mistJikeB,  for  as  long  as  one  ikA 
remains  uncorrected  he  is  open  to  the  leaiii^ 
of  ne  tutor  uUra  crepidawi, — I^eipdg,  6  Da 
1816;  [G] 

EBERS.  JoHX,  bom  in  England  of  Gensis 
parents  about  1 785,  originally  a  bookseller:  va^ 
took  the  management  of  the  opera  at  the  Kiagi 
Theatre  in  i8ai,  vrith  Ayrton  as  musical  diredv* 
He  engaged  Garda,  GaUi,  Mme.  GampoM 
Pasta,  and  other  celebrated  singers,  boidfis  Ba* 
sini  (1824),  but  the  expenses  were  so  enoaBoo^ 
that  in  seven  years  he  was  oomplelely  imoti- 
He  published  *  Seven  Years  at  the  Kiig'« 
Tneatre'  (London,  H.  Ainsworth.  1828),  as 
interesting  record  of  Italian  opera  at  that  tisia 
in  London.  [M.CC.J 

EBERWEIK,  Tbauoor  MAxnouiJr,  vi(^ 
1st  ani  composer,  of  great  note  in  his  day,  though 
now  quits  ingotten,  bom  at  Waimar  177$.  ^ 
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•even  he  played  in  the  ooart  band  of  Weimar. 
In  1797  be  entered  the  servioe  of  the  Prince  of 
Schwanbuig-Rndobrtadty  but  it  was  not  till  181 7 
that  he  became  his  chapel-master.  In  the  inter- 
val he  travelled  mnch,  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Adam  Hiller  and  Zelter  at  Berlin,  and  of 
Beethoven  and  Salieri  at  Yiemia:  He  was  a 
man  of  some  inflnence  and  position,  and  one  of 
the  ariginal  founders  of  the  musical  festivals  in 
Genoany.  Goethe  frequently  mentions  him  in 
his  correspondence.  He  died  at  Rudolstadt, 
Bea  2f  1831.  His  works,  more  numerous  than 
original,  include  11  operas;  3  cantatas;  a  mass 
in  A  b,  his  best  work ;  a  symphonie-ooncertante 
lor  oboe,  horn,  and  bassoon ;  concertos,  quartets, 
etc.  [M.O.C.] 

EOCARD,  JoHAinfXS,  bom  at  Miihlhausen  in 
Thuringia  in  1553,  was  probably  at  first  a 
sehokr  of  Joachim  Burgk,  and  afterwards  of 
Oriaado  di  Lasso  at  Munich,  with  whom  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1571.  He  was  for  some  time 
m  the  employ  of  t^e  Fuggers  at  Augsburg ;  in 
1583  was  made  Tice^capdlmeister,  and  in  1599 
M  capellmeister,  at  Konigsbeig  to  the  Maigraye 
ef  Brandenburg.  In  1608  he  obtained  the  same 
DOit  under  the  Kurfurst  at  Berlin,  in  which  post 
he  died  in  161 1.  He  composed  20  'Cantiones 
mob/  etc.  (MfUilhausen,  1574);  *Crepundia 
ua%*  (Mtthlhansen,  1577  and  96;  and  ed. 
£rfart,  1680) ;  24  Deutsdie  lieder  (Miiblhausen, 
157S);  Newe  Deutsche  Lieder  (Konigsberg, 
15^);  'Der  erste  Theil  5-Stimmiger  geistlich^ 
lieder'  (4  vols.,  Konigsberg,  1597);  Aoid  'Preuss- 
ixhe  Festlieder,  5, 6,  7, 8  Stimmen*  (Ibid.  1598). 
£oeard  wrote  both  Hynms  and  Chorals,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  use  (Bering's  'Choralkunde,* 
f.  47)*  There  is  a  portrait  of  nim,  with  a  Latin 
mcription  by  G.  Frohlich.  A  short  motet  by 
Eocaid,  on  the  Chorale  'O  Lamm  Gottes,*  for 
5  voices,  and  an  'O  Freude'  for  a  Choirs,  are 
inclnded  in  the  Berlin  Domchor  Collection, 
'Mosica  Sacra.'  The  whole  of  the  'Geistlicfae 
lieder'  and  of  the  'Preussische  Festlieder' 
(with  Stobaus*  additions)  have  been  recently 
lepablished  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel.     [M. C.C.J 

1SCCLE8,  Solomon,  bom  in  the  first  half  of 
the  17th  century,  whose  ancestors  for  three 
generations  had  been  musicians,  was  from  about 
i^a  a  teacher  of  the  yirginals  and  viols,  a 
pnnnit  from  which  he  for  some  years  derived 
a  considerable  income,  but  embracing  the  tenets 
of  qnakerism,  he  abandoned  his  profession,  broke 
all  his  instruments,  and  burned  them,  together 
with  his  music  books  (the  value  of  the  whole 
being  more  than  £24),  on  Tower  Hill,  and 
adopted  the  trade  of  a  tailor.  In  1667  he  pub- 
hshed  a  curious  tract  entitled  'A  Musick-Lector, 
<v>  The  Art  of  Musick  •  .  .  discoursed  o^  by 
way  of  dialogue  between  three  men  of  several 
judgments ;  the  one  a  Musician  • .  •  .  zealous  for 
the  Church  of  England,  who  calls  Musick  the 
f[ift  of  God :  the  oUier  a  Bitptist  who  did  afiirm 
>t  to  be  a  decent  and  harmless  practice :  the 
ether  a  Quaker  (so  called)  being  fonnerly  of  that 
ttt  doth  give  his  judgment  and  sentence  against 

(c.) 


it,  but  yet  approves  of  the  Musick  that  pleaseth 
God' — from  which  the  foregoing  particulars  are 
gathered.  He  subsequently  resumed  his  pro- 
fession and  contributed  several  ground  basses 
with  diyisions  thereon  to  'The  Division  Violin.' 
The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

His  eldest  son,  John,  was  bom  in  London 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He 
learned  music  from  his  father,  and  about  1685 
became  engaged  as  a  composer  for  the  theatre, 
in  which  occupation  he  continued  for  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Of  the  pieces  to  which 
he  contributed,  the  most  important  (musically 
considered)  were  '  Don  Quixote '  (with  Purcell)^ 
1694;  'Europe's  Beyela  for  the  Peace**  1697; 
'  Tlie  Sham  Doctor,'  1697 ;  'Binaldo  and  Armida,' 
1699;  and  'Semele,'  1707.  The  composition  of 
the  music  in  '  Macbeth/  generally  attributed  to 
Matthew  Lock,  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to 
Eccles.  In  1698,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
Staggins,  Eccles  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
King*s  Band  of  Music,  in  fulfilment  of  the  dutiea 
of  which  office  he  composed  numerous  birth-day 
and  new-year's  odes.  In  1700  he  gained  the 
second  of  the  four  prizes  given  for  the  best  com- 
positions of  Congreye's  nuwque,  'The  Judgment 
of  Paris ' ;  the  first  being  awarded  to  John  Weldon, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  to  Daniel  Purcell  and 
Godfrey  Finger.  The  score  of  Eccles*  music  for 
this  piece  was  printed.  In  1701  he  set  the  ode 
written  by  Congreye  for  the  celebration  of  St. 
Ocilia'a  day  in  that  year.  About  1710  he 
published  a  collection  of  nearly  one  hundred  of 
his  songs,  comprising  numy  of  Uiose  which  he 
had  written  for  no  fewer  than  forty-six  dramatio 
pieces.  The  freshness  and  flow  of  Ecdes*  melo- 
dies rendered  his  songs  universal  fayourites.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  gave  up  all  pro* 
fessional  pursuits,  except  the  annual  production 
of  the  birth-day  and  new-year's  odes,  and  re- 
tired to  Kingston-upon-Thames  for  the  diyersion 
of  angling,  to  which  he  was  much  attached.  He 
died  in  January  1735. 

HsKBT,  second  son  of  Solomon,  was  a  yiolinist 
of  considerable  ability,  who  conceiving  himself 
neglected  in  England,  betook  himself  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French 
King's  band.  In  1720  he  published  at  Paris,  in 
two  books,  Twelve  Solos  for  the  Violin  written 
in  the  style  of  Corelli. 

Thomas,  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Solo- 
mon, studied  the  violin  under  his  brother  Henry, 
and  became  an  excellent  performer.  Being  idle 
and  dissipated,  he  gained  a  scanty  and  precarious 
subsistence  by  wandering  from  tayem  to  tavern 
in  the  dty  and  playing  to  such  of  the  company 
as  desired  to  hear  him.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ECCLESIASTICGN.  a  collection  of  classical 
church  music  in  score,  published  by  Diabelli  &  Co. 
(now  Schreiber)  of  Vienna.  Its  contents  are  as 
follows : — 


Ko.l-aa.  GndnalM    1v  XMUel 

HaydD. 
M  SI.  Bonalka,   If  Iim    Sotennlfc 

Op.  27. 
.  S2.  Sudlcr.  BftlTom  ho. 
.as.     Do.     Maciui  et  mlmMIlfc 
M  M.  Xoiart.Beili«o(»U. 


Na2B-64.  Oflbrtorivm    and   Of»> 

dinles  bj  Cbarubtnl. 
»  8B.  Stadter,  DeleetarB. 
.,38.     Do.     61  DeuB. 
«  87.  J.  8.  Bacli,Chonia.  Dapaoem. 
n  9R.  Winter.  Doniloiu  luacL 
•  38.  Saehter.Maia,  Qraduato.etoi 

li 
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OBttU^ 


Sa40.  AlbnditalMrgtr. 

rlum. 

.  41-a.  GxwIimIm,  MldMel  Baydn. 
.  68.  Cnrny,  6  Gradnalea. 
.  64.  BalMlger.  Onod  Ma«  In  Eb. 
K  6K.  Mozart,  Tremendum. 
M  68.  8«cht«r.  BalT«  Beginft  Md 

Are  Maria. 
»  67.  WoRisobak.  OArtorioBL 


K0.6R.  G«tger.  Mao. 

6&-71.  AMmajr,  OCkrtorimm. 
,  72.  Mozart.  OfliMctoriom  In  7. 
,  73.  Seagner.  Man  In  7. 
,  74.  Beehter,  Mian  Solannb  In  a 
,  in  Motart,  Sanrtl  at  Jostt. 
,  76.  Baegnar.  Grand  Man  In  B9. 
,  77.     Da       Man  Id  D. 
,78.  Banaaek.  Oflbrtoriom. 


ECHO.  The  organs  built  immediately  after 
the  Bestoration  generally  contained  what  was 
then  a  novelty  in  England,  called  the  Echo. 
This  consisted  of  a  repetition  of  the  treble  portion 
of  a  few  of  the  leading  stops  of  the  organ,  voiced 
softly,  shut  up  in  a  wooden  box,  placed  in  some 
remote  part  of  the  organ  case — usually  behind 
the  desk-board— and  played  upon  by  a  separate 
half  row  of  keys.  The  *echo  effect*  enjoyed 
great  popularity  for  many  years,  and  exercised 
an  influence  on  much  of  the  cotemporary  music 
both  for  voices  and  instruments.  PuroeU  in  some 
of  his  anthems  exhibited  a  predilection  for  the 
loud  and  soft  contrast ;  while  most  of  the  pieces 
written  for  keyed  instruments  abounded  with 
irec<^^tions  of  it  up  to  the  time  of  Handel,  whose 
Concertos,  Suites,  etc.,  gave  fresh  impetus  to  the 
popular  taste.    [Cornet.]  [E.J.H.] 

ECHOS  DU  TEMPS  PASS6.  One  of  those 
popular  collections  of  which  the  French  have  so 
many.  It  embraces  Airs,  Brunettes,  Chansons 
k  boire.  Chansons  k  danser,  Noels,  Bondeaux, 
Gavottes,  Musettes,  Minuets,  firom  the  12th  to 
the  1 8th  centuries,  by  Adam  de  la  Hale,  Lasso, 
Marot,  Arcadelt,  Bonsard,  Charles  IX,  Louis 
XIII,  Lulli,  Rameau,  Couperin,  Rebel,  etc., 
edited  and  accompanied  b^  J.  B.  Wekerlin,  in 

3  vols.  8vo.  (Flaxland,  Pans). 

ECK,  JoHANN  Fbisdbich,  an  eminent  violin- 
player,  bom  1766  at  Mannheim,  where  his  father 
was  a  member  of  the  band.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Panner,  and  soon  rose  to  be  one  of  tne  best 
violin-players  in  Germany.  Reichardt  of  Berlin 
speaks  of  him  as  having  all  the  qualities  of  a 
really  great  player — large  tone,  perfect  intonation, 
taste  and  feeling,  and  lulds  that,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Salomon,  he  never  heard  a  better 
violinist.  From  1778  to  88  Eck  was  a  member 
pf  the  band  at  Munich,  and  afterwards  conducted 
the  opera  of  that  town.  In  1801  however, 
having  married  a  lady  of  rank  and  wealth,  he 
quitted  Gennany  and  Bpent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nancy.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown.     Eck  published 

4  Concertos  for  the  violin,  and  a  Concertante  for 
a  Violins. 

His  most  distinguished  pupil  was  his  brother 
Fbanz,  also  an  eminent  violin-player,  bom 
at  Mannheim  1774.  He  entered  the  band 
at  Munich  while  very  young ;  but,  driven  from 
that  city  by  a  love-affair,  he  travelled  in  180  a 
through  Germany,  and  gained  a  great  reputation 
as  violinist.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  at 
that  time  looking  out  for  a  master  on  the  violin 
for  Spohr,  then  18,  in  whose  rising  talent  he 
took  a  lively  interest.  He  invit^  Eck  to 
Brunswick  and  confided  to  him  the  technical 
education  of  the  future  great  musician.  They  at 
once  set  out  on  a  tour  to  Russiai,  Spohr  getting 
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instruction  at  the  places  where  the  journey 
broken,  but  otherwise  profiting  chiefly  by  hsiring 
his  master.    In  his  autobiography  he  speaka  ray 
highly  of  Eok  as  a  violin-player.    He  dfitcribei 
his  style  as  powerful  without  haishneis,  exMlBt- 
ing  a  great  variety  of  subtle  and  tasteful  nwxusa, 
irreproachable    in   his    execution    of   difficoh 
passages,  and  altogether  possessing  a  great  wd 
peculiar  charm  in  perforaiaoce.    On  the  ote 
hand,  Eck  was  evidendy  an  indifferent  ma»m 
unable  to  enter  into  thecompositicns  of  the  gnat 
masters,  and  showing  great  incapacity  in  Ua 
own  attempts  at  composition.    That  he  wu  noi 
ashamed  to  pass  off  unpublished  oompositioin  «f 
his  brother  and  other  composers  under  his  own 
name  confirms  the  low  estimate  of  his  gmenl 
character  to  be  gathered  from  Spohr's  naxrative. 
On  arriving  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1803  he  met 
with  great  success,   and  was  appointed  Solo- 
Violinist  to  the  Court,  but  beccnning  inwM 
In  a  scandalous  affair,  he  fell  into  disgrace  and 
was  transported  by  the  police  over  the  Bobbm 
frontier.    His  health  broke  down  and  he  beanw 
insane.    After  living  for  some  time  near  N«fT 
he  appears  to  have  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum  &t 
Bamberg  in  1809  or  10.    £ck*8  importance  in 
musical  history  rests  mainly  on  the  fact  of  Mi 
having  been  the  master   of  Spohr,  and  Ihoi 
having  handed  over  to  that  great  artist  the 
traditions  and  prindples  of  the  celebrated  Haofi- 
heim  school  of  violin-jflaying.  [P.D-J 

ECKERT,  Carl  Antow  Flobiak.  violinist, 
pianist,  composer,  and  conductor,  bom  at  Potodan 
Dec.  7,  i8ao.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  eariy  a^, 
he  was  brought  up  in  barracks  by  his  fiiiditfi 
oomnules,  but  owed  his  education  to  Hofitath 
Forster  of  Berlin.  His  early  ability  was  ranaA- 
able,  not  only  as  a  playor,  but  as  a  composer. 
By  the  age  of  10  he  had  completed  an  open, 
by  13  an  oratorio,  and  by  20  another,  and  bcA 
these  were  performed,  and  are  warmly  praiaed  ii 
the  A.  M.  Z.  of  the  time.  He  studied  under  variow 
musicians,  and  in  1839  had  the  good  f<»*"J,.^ 
become  a  pupU  of  Mendelssohn's  at  Leipzig.  witB 
characteristic  sympathy  for  talent  M®*^**^""^ 
gave  him  great  encouragement,  attached  hiinfH| 
warmly  to  him,  spoke  of  him  as  'a  sound,  pn<^ 
musician,*  and  corresponded  with  him.*  Iw 
oratorio  'Judith'  was  performed  by  the  'Siag^ 
Akademie*  in  Berlin  in  1841,  and  in  the  feUo*^ 
ing  year  the  King  of  Prussia  sent  him  to  Itvf 
for  two  years.  On  his  return  he  composed  aa 
opera,  'Wilhelm  von  Onmien,*  which  *«»  "^ 
cessfiilly  performed  in  Berlin  (1846)  and  atuii 
Hague  (1848).  In  51  he  became  accompany* 
to  the  Italian  theatre  in  Paris,  then  aooompaai" 
Sontag  on  her  tour  in  the  United  Sutes,  «tin» 
ing  to  Paris  in  5a  as  conductor  of  the  ItaSj* 
Opera.  In  54  he  was  called  to  Vienna  tow» 
the  direction  of  the  Court  Opera,  a  post  ww* 
he  filled  with  great  ability  and  distinotioB.  6e> 
none  of  these  things  could  satisfy  him,  sad  n 
61  he  went  to  Stuttgart  as  CapeUmeWff  » 
Kiicken's  place.    This  too  he  threw  up  ia  6^; 

1  See  vk  exoenent  letter  (Jan. «L IMS)  fkdl  of  Itel  Mias  >*'^ 
oiost  Jndleleiis  adflot  and  1 
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{ml  in  68  he  was  suddenly  appointed  to  tlie  liead 
direetonhip  at  Berlin  in  place  of  Dom,  who  was 
pensioned  to  make  way  for  him.  This  poet  he 
ttill  retaina.  Eckert  is  one  of  the  first  oonductors 
of  the  day,  but  as  a  composer  be  is  hardly  destined 
to  lire.  He  has  composed  three  operas,  much 
ehuich  music,  a  symphony,  a  trio^  and  many 
pieces  of  smaller  dimensions ;  but  none  has 
made  anything  that  can  be  called  an  impression, 
ludesB  it  be  a  few  songs  and  a  fine  vidonoello 
oonoerto.  There  must  be  something  vacillating 
sod  wanting  in  earnestness  in  the  nature  of  the 
man,  to  have  so  sadly  disappointed  the  fair  hopes 
entertained  of  him  by  Mendelssohn  in  the  outset 
ef  his  career.  [M.O.C.] 

E00S3AISE.  A  dance,  as  its  name  implies, 
of  Scotch  origin.  It  was  at  first  accompanied  by 
the  bagpipe^  and  in  its  original  form  was  in  3-2 
or  2-4  time.  The  modem  Eoossaise,  howeyer,  is  a 
spedes  of  contredanse  in  quick  2-4  time,  consist- 
ing of  two  four-bar  or  eight-bar  sections,  with 
v^ts.  Franz  Schubert  has  written  a  number 
of  Ecoesaises  for  the  piano,  which  will  be  found 
in  his  ops.  18,  33,  49,  and  67.  The  following 
example  of  the  &nt  part  of  an  Eoossaise  dates 
from  the  commencement  of  the  last  century. 
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[E.P.] 

EDINBUEGH  PEOFESSORSHIP  OF 
UTJSIC.  Founded  by  Greneral  John  Beid,  who 
died  in  1807,  leaving  funds  in  the  hands  of 
^'o'tees  for  various  purposes,  amongst  others 
w  endowing  a  chair  d  music  in  the  University, 
and  founding  a  concert  to  be  given  annually  on 
Ms  birthday,  Feb.  13,  in  which  a  march  and 
minuet  of  his  composition  should  be  included 
'to  show  the  taste  for  music  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  to  keep  his  name  in 
icmemhrance.'  The  Professorship  was  founded 
in  Dec.  1839,  "^^  ^^'  John  Thomson  was  the 
fint  nrofessor.  He  was  succeeded  in  1841  by 
^  H.  R.  Bishop;  in  1844  by  Heniy  Hugo 
^^encfn ;  in  1845  ^7  ^  John  Donaldson :  and  in 
1865  by  Herbert  (now  Sir  Herbert)  S.  Oakeley. 
^portion  of  the  Reid  bequest  set  apart  for 
masical  purposes  is  £28,500,  the  annual  revenue 
from  which  is  divided  as  follows: — professor, 
£420;  assistant^  £200;  class  expenses,  £100; 
npenaes  of  the  Concert,  £300.  A  sum  of  £3,000 
was  bequeathed  in  1871  by  Signor  Tbeophile 
Bucber  to  be  applied  to  bursaries  or  scholar^ 
ships ;  but  this  wUl  not  come  into  operation  till 
the  death  of  an  annuitant.  The  class  fee  for  the 
•anion  is  3  guineas.  The  duties  of  the  professor 
nnsiBt  in  lectures  and  organ  performances  on  an 
oigan  buiU  by  HiU  of  London  at  the  instance  of 
^feasor  Donaldson,  and  placed  in  the  Class 

Jfl>«  wt»  %  MToc  eontoit  for  the  Chair  on  this  ooculon;  woA 
■nutto  Benimt  wm  tamttc  the  csadidatas.  BeaMw  the  organ 
■estloned  In  ttie  text  Profeuor  DonaMaon  fumJahed  tlM  lectim-rooai 
Ab  «««•  auaUcnt  aeoaatkal  apparatus. 


Rooms  at  Park  Place,  which  were  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  £10,000,  including  the  organ.  The 
Concert  takes  place  at  the  Music  Hall.  [6.] 

EDWARDS,  RiCHABD,  a  native  of  Somerset- 
shire, bom  in  1523.  He  was  educated  under 
George  Etheridge,  'one  of  the  most  excellent 
vocal  and  instrumental  musicians  in  England' — 
of  whom  however  nothing  more  is  known.  On 
May  II,  1540,  he  was  admitted  a  scholar  of 
Corpus  Christi  CoUeffe,  Oxford.  In  1547,  on 
the  foundation  of  Christ  Church  College,  he 
became  a  student  there,  and  in  the  same  year 
graduated  as  M.  A.  Antony  Wood  says  he  was 
also  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Lul.  Li  1563  he 
wasappointedMasterof  theChildren  of  theChiskpel 
Royal  in  succession  to  Richard  Bower.  Edwards 
was  the  compiler  of  and  chief  contributor  to  the 
collection  of  poems  called '  The  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Devices,'  which  was  not  however  published 
imtil  1576,  ten  years  after  his  death.  He  wits 
the  author  of  two  dramatic  pieces,  viz.  '  Damon 
and  Pythias,'  and  'Palamon  and  Arcite';  the 
first  was  acted  at  Court,  and  the  second  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Hall  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  Sept.  3,  1566.  This  performance  so 
pleased  Elizabeth  that  she  sent  for  the  author 
and  'gave  him  promise  of  reward.'  Unless 
however  this  promise  was  very  pronoptly  ful- 
filled  it  must  have  been  profitless  to  Edwards, 
as  he  died  on  October  31  following.  But  few 
examples  of  his  skill  in  oompositiim  remain. 
The  beautiful  part-song,  '  In  going  to  my  naked 
bed,'  has  been  conjeoturally  assigned  to  him  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  and,  as  it  is  certain  that  he 
wrote  the  verses,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
also  composed  the  music,  but  there  is  no  proof 
of  it.  His  charming  little  poem  'The  Soul's 
Knell,*  said  to  have  been  written  on  his  death 
bed,  is  still  admired.  [W.H.H.] 

EQAN,  EuGBirB  NiCfHOLAS,  an  Irishman, 
built  an  organ  for  Lisbon  Cathedral  about  1740. 
He  was  scarcely  four  feet  high ;  but  by  dint  of 
skill  obtained  the  preference  over  seven  rival 
competitors.  [Y.deP.] 

E6M0NT.  Beethoven's  musio  to  Goethe's 
tragedy  of  Esmont — an  Overture,  a  Soprano 
songs,  4  Entractes,  Clara's  death,  a  melodram, 
and  a  Finale,  10  numbers  in  all — is  op.  84,  and 
was  written  in  1809  and  10,  the  overture  ap* 
parently  last  of  all.  The  conclusion  of  the 
overture  is  identical  with  the  finale  to  the 
whole.  The  pieces  which,  according  to  his 
custom,  Beethoven  was  elaborating  at  the  same 
time,  are  the  Quartet  in  F  minor  (op.  95),  the 
Groethe  songs,  and  the  Bb  Trio  (op.  97).  It  was 
first  performed  on  May  24,  1810,  probably  in 
private.  To  enable  the  music  to  be  performed 
clear  of  the  play,  verses  have  been  written  with 
the  view  of  connecting  the  movements,  in  Qet' 
many  by  Mosengeil  and  Bemays,  and  in  England 
by  Mr.  Bartholomew.  [G.] 

EHLERT,  Ludwio,  bom  at  K&nigsberg  1825, 
pianist  and  composer,  but  chiefly  known  as  a 
cultivated  critic  and  litterateur.  His  'Briefe 
fiber  Musik'  (Berlin,  1859)  contain  notices  of 
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Beethoven,  Mendelssolm,  Schnnmnn,  Wagner, 
Weber,  Schabert,  Chopin,  Berlioz,  and  Meyer- 
beer, which,  without  being  technical,  are  often 
happily  characteristic.  These  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  F.  K.  Ritter  (Bostoi^  U.  S., 
1870).  Still  more  valuable  is  his  last  publication, 
*  Aus  den  Tonwelt'  (1877),  containing  his  latest 
contributions  to  the  '  Deutsche  Rundschau,'  etc. 
His  oompoeitions  are  ambitious,  and  embrace 
overtures  to  'Hafiz*  and  'The  Winter's  Tale,'  a 
'  Spring  symphony* — performed  with  success  at 
Berlin  and  Leipzig — ^a  Senate  romantique.  Lieder, 
etc.  [M.C.C.] 

EIN*  FESTE  BURO.  Luther's  version  of 
Psalm  xlvi.  The  hymn  was  probably  written  at 
Coburg  1530;  the  tune  seems  to  have  appeared 
first  in  'Psalmen  und  geistliche  Lieder,'  Strass- 
burg,  Wol%ang  Koph^  probably  1538,  The 
form  of  the  tune  now  in  use  is  that  given  by 
Sebastian  Bach  in  various  cantatas,  especially  in 
that  for  the  'Festo  Reformationis'  (Bachgesell- 
schafb,  xviii.  No.  So),  and  differs  somewhat  firom 
Luther's  original.  The  words  have  also  been 
modernised.  We  give  both  words  and  melody  in 
their  first  shape  from  von  Winterfeld's  'Luther's 
deutsche  geistliche  Lieder.* 
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The  tune  has  been  used  as  the  foundation  of 
various  pieces  of  music,  such  as  Bach's  cantata 
just  referred  to;  the  Finale  of  Mendelssohn's 
'Reformation  Symphony';  a  Fest-ouverture  by 
O.  Nicolai ;  an  overture  by  Raff;  and  Wagner's 
'Kaisermarsch.'  It  is  also  largely  employed  by 
Meyerbeer  in  the  Huguenots.  [G.] 

EISTEDDFOD  (Welsh,  'a  sitting  of  learned 
men').  These  musical  and  literary  festivals  and 
comnetitions  originated  in  the  triennial  assembly 
of  the  Welsh  bards  usually  held  at  Aberfiraw, 
the  royal  seat  of  the  Princes  of  North  Wales 
and  Anglesey,  at  Dynevor  in  South  Wales,  and 
at  Mathravael,  Merionethshire,  for  the  regulation 
of  poetry  and  music,  for  the  conferring  of  de- 
grees, and  electing  to  the  chair  of  the  Eistedd- 
lod.  The  antiquity  of  this  ceremony  is  very 
high,  mention  being  made  of  an  Eisteddfod  in 
the  7th  century  at  which  King  Cadwaladr  pre- 
sided. Those  bards  only  who  acquired  the  degree 
of  'Pencerdd*  (chief  minstrel)  were  authorised 
to  teach,  and  the  presiding  bard  was  called 


Bardd  Cadeiriawg — ^the  bard  of  the  ehair-^ 
cause  after  election  he  was  installed  in  a  ma4^« 
ficent  chair,  and  was  decorated  with  a  silTer  or 
gold  chain,  which  he  wore  on  his  breast  as  a 
badge  of  office.  His  emoluments  from  fees  vers 
considerable.  Persons  desiring  to  take  degrees 
in  music  were  presented  to  Uie  Eisteddfod  by 
a  Pencerdd,  who  vouched  for  their  fitnea,  the 
candidates  being  required  to  pass  thnmgli  a 
noviciate  of  three  years,  and  to  study  for  fmUks 
several  periods  of  three  vears  before  advanoonat 
to  each  of  the  three  higher  degrees.  It  is  bov 
difficult  to  define  the  status  of  the  titles  canftared. 
but  they  cannot  be  considered  more  than  historical 
names  or  complimentary  distinctions,  often  1» 
stowed  by  the  Eisteddfbdau  upon  persona  who  had 
but  little  knowledge  of  music.  After  beii^  dis- 
continued for  some  time  the  Eisteddfbdau  appear 
to  have  been  revived  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV, 
Henry  YII,  Henry  VTII,  and  Elizabeth,  hi 
1450  what  has  been  called  'The  great  Eistedd- 
fod of  Carmarthen,'  was  held  in  t£at  town,  witk 
the  king's  sanction ;  and  another  meeting  mi 
held  in  South  Wales  in  Henry  YII's  reign,  of 
which  no  records  are  preserved.  In  1523,  at 
Gaerwys,  Flintshire,  an  Eisteddfod  was  held,  at 
which  many  eminent  men  were  present ;  and  cs 
May  a6,  1567,  there  was  another  at  the  aaoa 
pda^,  under  a  commission  granted  by  Qoeei 
Elizabeth.  Still  more  memorable  waa  tiw 
congress  at  Bewpyr  Castle  in  1681,  under  ti* 
auspices  of  Sir  Richard  Bassett  Li  T771  thi 
Gwyneddig^on,  a  socie^  established  in  Loodos 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  Welsh  language, » 
moted  several  of  these  meetings  in  North  Wald; 
and  in  1819  the  Cambrian  Society  held  a  grat 
Eisteddfod  at  Carmarthen,  at  which  the  J&^ 
of  St.  David's  presided.  Mr.  John  Pany,  ww 
was  a  chief  promoter  of  this  society,  and  iti 
registrar,  edited  the  Welsh  melodies  for  it,  and 
in  recognition  of  his  efforts  a  concert  was  giw 
to  him  at  Freemasons'  Hall  on  May  24, 1826,  it 
which  Miss  Stephens,  Braham,  Mori,  lindkf, 
and  others  assisted,  followed  by  a  dinner, 
which  Lord  Clive  presided.  In  later  yean 
revival  of  these  meetings  was  promoted  by 
Benjamin  Hall  (afterwa^  Lora  Uanover); 
at  one  of  them,  held  in  1828  at  Denlngh, 
Duke  of  Sussex  was  present,  and  Sir  £di 
Mostyn  president.  Tne  Eisteddfodau  are 
annually  held  at  several  places  in  the  Prind] 
the  leading  Welsh  musicians,  including  Mi 
Edith  Wynne  and  Mr.  Brinley  Richards, 
part  in  the  concerts,  which  usually  foUovr 
competitions  for  the  prizes.  There  is  no  ~ 
day  for  holding  the  Eisteddfod,  but 
to  an  ancient  regulation  the  meeting  is  Mt| 
considered  '  legal '  unless  it  be  proclaimed  tl 
twelvemonth  and  a  day.  Strictly  speaking,  tkl 
Eisteddfodau  are  no  longer  'national,*  ezoBV^I 
that  they  are  held  in  Wales,  and  retam  aoai 
of  the  quaint  farmalitiee  which  marked  tfcal 
ancient  meetings.  [^*^] 

EITNER,  Robert,  bom  at  Breelan,  Oct.  9ik 
1832,  now  living  in  Berlin;  founder  in  186S  of  ti|t 
'GeseUschaft  fur  Musikforschung,*  and  ooota* 
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botor  io  ihd  valuable  historical  periodical  '  Mo- 
natihefte  fiir  Muaikgeschichte.*  He  edited  a 
'Yeraeichnin  neuer  Ansgaben  alter  Mnsikwerke 
L.bis  sum  Jahre  1800'  (Berlin  1871),  which 
though  singularly  defective  as  regards  the  Eng- 
lish 'School,  is  a  useful  catalogue.  More  re* 
oently  he  edited,  in  conjxmction  vnth  Haberl, 
LiDgerberg,  and  G.  F.  Pohl,  a  valuable  'Biblio- 
gnphie  dor  Musik-Sammel-werke  des  16  und 
17  Jahrhunderts'  (Berlin  1877).  His  papers 
on  Peter  Sweelinck  (Berlin  1870)  and  Arnold 
Schlick  are  of  importance.  [F.  G.] 

ELECTRIC  ACTION.  Under  the  head  Kjby- 
KOTIMSNT  a  description  is  given  of  the  usual 
fonns  in  which  communication  is  established 
between  the  claviers  of  an  organ  and  the  sound- 
board  pallets  which  admit  wind  for  the  service 
of  ^e  pipes. 

There  are  some  ntuations,  however,  in  which 
it  is  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  eistablish  a 
atiflfSEKstory  connection  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
mechanism;  or  if  possible  is  scarcely  desirable 
on  aoooont  of  drawbacks  which  may  easily  be 
foreseen.  Apart  from  the  tendency  to  derange- 
vaeot  inevitable  in  the  numerous  parts  of  an 
ntended  movement  of  the  kind  imder  con- 
sideration, the  trackers  when  so  veiy  long  are 
apt  to  expand  with  the  damp  and  shrink  with 
the  drought;  and  if  in  tracker-work,  traversing 
a  distance  of  30  feet  or  more,  the  total  alteration 
mounts  to  no  mcnre  than  one  eighth  of  an  inch, 
that  is  quite  sufficient  to  cause  a  thorough  dis- 
■'nngement.  The  normal  depth  for  the  touch 
d  an  organ  is  three  eighths  of  an  inch.  If 
ftdnoed  by  one  eighth — to  a  quarter  of  an  inch — 
the  pallets  are  opened  imperfectly,  the  wind  ad- 
mitted is  insufficient,  and  the  organ  sounds  out 
of  tone :  if  increased  by  that  mudi — ^to  half  an 
&ich— some  of  the  pallets  are  drawn  slightly  open, 
and  hommings  or  '  cypherings'  are  the  result. 

Some  other  means  of  communication,  which 
should  if  possible  be  less  under  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  variation,  and  therefore  better 
^pted  to  withstand  the  frequent  sudden  changes 
of  our  climate,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  thus 
^^c&me  a  great  desideratum,  and  two  were 
oensed— first  the  'electric  action,'  and  then  the 
'pneumatic  tubular  transmission  system.' 

The  earliest  patent  for  anything  like  electric 
Action  was  taken  out  by  the  late  Dr.  GaunUett 
I?  '.^5 It  who  proposed  erecting  in  the  Great 
Szhihition  of  that  year  fiicsimUes  of  the  eight 
AoBt  celebrated  organs  in  Europe,  and  playing 
them  all  together  or  separately  from  the  centre 
of  the  building  by  electric  agency;  but  the 
JJSSf^on  was  not  favourably  received.  In  1 863 
Mr.  (Sounder  patented  an  elaborate  electric 
jystem;  and  in  68  Mr.  Barker  protected  his 
^ectro-pneumatic  system*  for  opening  pallets, 
(hawing  stops,  etc. ;  since  then  Messrs.  Bryceson' 

JB«  onllg  wa  mention  of  the  oonsetiou  of  Barattd  aeoX  B07M 
P^iad  AraoU  (ITWK  •»  wen  as  Morler's  Trinmphs  of  Oriua  a«n). 
J.?*'?"*  ^  Bfyeewn-fiow  MeMn.  BryoesoQ  BrotbetB  k  Morten— 
"*  f^"'*4  ItkllM  Xif  Heury  Btrceion.  Amongst  their  initnunenti 
■arte  mentloDed  thote  at  the  Oiwt  Cooeert  Hall.  Brighton!  the 
[*>wedral.  Keatfofton;  St  MchMill.  OornhUl:  St.  Peter  and 
^»d,  Cork :  ud  that  far  Mr.  BdaMi^  Frimnm  HUl  Boad. 
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have  simplified  the  system  by  devising  a  new 
form  of  pallet  which  offers  no  resistance  in 
opening,  and  thus  does  away  with  the  necessity 
for  the  pneumatic  bellowB.  The  action  may  be 
thus  briefly  described.  Each  key  is  furnished 
with  a  rocking  lever  provided  with  a  copper 
point,  which  latter,  on  being  depressed,  is  plunged 
mto  a  mercury  cell,  and  so  establishes  the  electrio 
current.  The  other  end  of  the  wire  is  furnished 
with  an  electro-magnet,  acting  directly  on  the 
pallet.  The  insulated  wires  of  the  several  keys 
can  be  gathered  up  into  a  cable  not  more  than 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  carried  in  any  desired 
direction,  and  to  any  distance,  without  there  being 
any  appreciable  interval  between  the  touch  upon 
the  keys  and  the  response  at  the  pipes.  [E.  J.H.] 

ELEGY  (iktyoi).  In  its  original  sense  a 
poem,  always  of  a  sad  and  touching  character, 
and  generally  commemorative  of  some  lamented 
decease  (e.g.  Gray's  Elegy) ;  subsequently  such 
a  poem  with  music;  and  still  more  recently  a 
piece  of  music  inspired  by  the  same  feeling  and 
suggested  by  a  like  occasion,  but  without  poem, 
or  any  words  whatever.  The  elegy  has  taken 
many  musical  forms;  that  of  the  vocal  solo, 
duet,  trio,  quartet,  etc.,  with  or  without  ac- 
C(xni>animent ;  of  ihe  instrumental  solo  for  the 
violm,  pianoforte,  or  other  instrument,  and  of 
the  concerted  piece  for  stringed  or  other  instru* 
ments.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  first  class  extant  is  Beethoven's  quartet  in 
memory  of  the  deceased  wife  of  his  friend  Baron 
PasquaJati  ('Elegischer  Gresang,'  op.  118).  In 
the  score  of  Handel's  'Saul*  the  lament  of  the 
Israelites  over  the  king  and  Jonathan  is  entitled 
'Elegy.'  Of  the  second  we  have  Dussek's 
'El^e  harmonique*  on  the  death  of  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  for  piano  solo. 
Better  known  than  ^ther  of  these  to  the  modem 
concert-goer  is  Ernst's  'El^e'  for  violin  solo 
with  piano  accompaniment.  Of  the  third  class 
a  better  instance  can  hardly  be  cited  than  Mr. 
Arthur  Sullivan's  overture  '  In  Memoriam,' 
which  is  in  truth  an  elegy  on  the  compoBer's 
father.  [J.H.] 

ELFORD,  RiCBABD,  was  educated  as  a  chor- 
ister in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  His  voice  changing 
to  a  fine  counter-tenor  he  became  a  memb^  of 
the  choir  of  Durham  Cathedral.  About  the 
commencement  of  the  i8th  century  he  came  to 
London,  and  was  engaged  as  a  singer  at  the 
theatre.  On  August  a,  1702,  he  was  swom-in 
as  agentleman  of  the  Chapel  B^al,  a  place  being 
created  expressly  for  hun.  He  also  obtained 
the  appointments  of  vicar-choral  of  St.  PauVs 
Cathedral  and  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
After  a  few  years  he  withdrew  frY>m  the  stage, 
on  which  he  had  never  been  successful,  owing  to 
his  ungainly  figure  and  awkward  action.  Wei- 
don,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  book  of  his 
'Divine  Harmony*  (six  solo  anthems  composed 
expressly  for  Elford),  and  Dr.  Croft,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  *  Musica  Sacra,'  speak  in  high  terms 
of  Elford*s  voice  and  singing.  He  died  Oct. 
39,1714.  [W.H.H.] 
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ELIJAH  (Elioi  in  German) — 'an  oratorio  on 
words  from  the  Old  Testament'  (op.  70) — waa 
Mende]Mohn*B  and  oratorio.  The  idea  appears 
to  liave  ocoorred  to  him  when  reading  the  pas- 
sage '  and  the  Lord  passed  by  -  (i  Kings  ziz.  11 ). 
'Would  not  that  be  splendid  for  an  oratorio  t* 
said  he  to  Hiller.  This,  if  the  case,  mast  have 
been  before  Nov.  2, 1838,  when,  from  his  letter  to 
Schubring,  he  had  evidently  gone  &r  into  the 
subject.  The  score  has  no  dates.  On  Aug.  5, 
1846,  the  orchestral  parts  were  rehearsed  by 
Mendelssohn  at  Leipadff ;  Aug.  10  he  had  a  vocal 
rehearsal  at  Mosch^es  house,  London ;  then  two 
full  ones  at  Hanover  Square ;  Aug.  24  a  full  re- 
hearsal at  Birmingham ;  and  on  Wednesday  the 
a6th  it  was  first  perfonned.  Various  alterations 
and  additions  were  made  afterwards,  including 
the  trio  *Lift  thine  eyes'  and  the  last  chorus. 
He  was  helped  by  Schubring  in  the  selection  of 
the  words.  The  English  words  by  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew were  sent  to  him  as  he  worked,  and 
were  the  subject  of  a  long  correspondence. 

The  first  performance  in  Germany  was  at  Ham* 
buig  in  October  1847,  conducted  by  Krebs. 

ELISA,  OU  LE  VOYAGE  AU  MONT  BERr 
NARD.  Opera  in  two  acts;  words  by  Saint- 
Oyr,  music  by  Cherubini ;  produced  at  the  Theatre 
Feydeau,  Dec  13, 1794. 

ELISI,  FiLiPFO,  a  tenor  singer  in  Italian  opera 
in  London,  1765.  Among  ouier  parts,  he  sang 
that  of  Eumene  in  the  pasticcio  of  the  same  name 
at  the  King's  Theatre  that  season.  [J.M.] 

ELTSIB  D'AMORE,  L',  open  bufEa  in  a 
acts;  libretto  by  Bomani,  music  by  Donizetti. 
Produced  at  Milan  in  1829  (f);  at  Lyceum, 
London,  Dec.  10,  1836.  Also,  as  The  Love 
Spell,  at  Drury  Lane^  June  24,  1839. 

ELLA,  John,  violinist,  son  of  Richard  Ella 
of  Thirsk,  was  bom  Dec.  19,  1802.  At  the  age 
of  19  he  quitted  the  profession  of  the  law  for 
music.  In  1822  he  became  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  orchestras  of  the  Concerts 
of  Antient  Music,  Philhannonic,  etc.,  retiring 
finally  in  1848.  In  1819  he  received  lessons 
in  violin-playing  from  M.  F^y,  in  1826  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Attwood  in  harmony,  and  finally 
completed  his  education  in  ooimterpoint,  in- 
strumentation, and  composition,  under  F^tis  at 
Paris,  1845.  In  1845  he  established,  under  the 
name  of  *The  Musical  Union,'  a  series  of 
morning  concerts  of  instrumental  chamber  music 
at  which  the  best  classical  works  have  been 
rendered  by  the  best  artists  native  and  foreign. 
He  has  directed  the  Musical  Union  uninterrup- 
tedly for  thirty-three  years.  In  1850  he  estab- 
lished a  similar  series  of  oonoerts  under  the 
name  of  *  Musical  Winter  Evenings,*  which  were 
given  annually,  under  his  direction,  until  1859, 
after  which  ti^ey  were  discontinued.  At  both 
these  concerts  he  introduced,  and  has  continued, 
the  'analytical  programmes'  (wholly  written 
by  himself),  which  have  since  been  frequently 
adopted  elsewhere.    He  has  contributed  many 
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notices  of  muse  sod  musicians  to  the  Mondag 
Post,  Musical  Worid,  and  AthensusL  Ib 
1855  he  was  .appointed  lecturer  on  mane  tt 
the  London  Institution,  where  be  has  delivend 
several  lectures,  some  of  which  have  been  psb- 
lished.  He  also  published  a  Personal  Monflir 
of  Meyerbeer,  with  an  analysis  of  Les  HugueBOki, 
and  under  the  title  of '  Musical  Sketches  abntd 
and  at  home,*  a  volume  of  interesting  maaak 
chit-chat,  fta    [Musioai.  Uviov.]      |i¥.H.E] 

ELLBRTON,  John  Lodob,  an  amateur  eom* 
poser,  bom  in  Cheshire,  Jan.  11,  1807,  wmi 
descendant  from  an  ancient  Irish  fiunily.  In  lui 
childhood  he  showed  a  remarkable  fondnea  fcr 
music,  and  notwithstanding  his  fiUher's  sUoog 
discouragement,  soon  attained  by  his  own  effoti 
to  as  much  knowledge  as  enabled  him  to  play 
the  piano.  Being  sent  to  Oxford  (where  ht 
graduated  as  M.A.  in  1828),  he  lost  no  op|Kr 
tunity  of  pursuing  music ;  devoting  his  atteniaos 
chiefiy  to  composition.  While  at  Ozfoid  be 
composed  an  English  operetta  and  an  Itsto 
opera.  On  quitting  the  university  he  went  to 
Rome,  studied  counterpoint  for  two  years  nnds 
a  chapelmaster  named  Teniani,  and  coBposed 
several  operss.  Ellerton  essayed  nearly  vntj 
species  of  composition.  His  works  compBM  6 
anthems;  6 masses;  17  motets;  ' Ptaadise  L(st| 
oratorio;  'Issipile,'  'Berenioe  in  Annoiia,' 
'Annibale  in  Capua,'  «I1  Sacrifizio  di  Epito.' 
'  Andromacca,'  '  H  Camovale  di  Venesisi*  laii 
'H  Marito  a  Vista,'  Italian  operas;  Carlo  Boa, 
German  opera ;  '  Lucinda,'  *  Dominica,'  and 'T^ 
Bridal  of  Triermain,'  English  opens ;  61 1^: 
83  vocal  duets;  5  symphonies ;  4  oonoert  overturn: 
3  quintets,  44  quartets  and  5  trios  for  stringed 
instruments ;  and  8  trios  and  13  sonstsi  kt 
various  combinations  of  instruments.  In  1S35 
and  1838  the  Catch  dub  awarded  him  priM  fat 
glees.    He  died  Jan.  3. 1873.  [W.H.H.] 

ELLIOT,  Thomas,  oigan-bnilder,  one  of  tbi 
early  members  of  the  finn  of  Hill  ft  SoH. 

EISNER^  Joseph,  oompoeer,  bom  Jons  ii 
1769,  at  Grodgrau,  in  Silesia,  son  of  a  csipenter 
who  made  harpdchordsj  harps,  and  other  jxaM 
instruments.  jBeing  intended  for  the  profe«^ 
of  medicine,  he  had  no  regular  insbnictiesi  n 
music  beyond  a  few  lessons  in  harmony  fro* 
Forster,  director  of  the  theatre  at  Breslaa.  M 
early  began  to  compose.  A  visit  to  Viem 
enabled  him  greatly  to  improve  himself  by  ttodf 
ing  classical  scores,  and  by  interooursa  with  Ai 
b^  musicians  of  his  time.  In  1 791  be  *** 
appointed  first  violin  in  the  theatre  at  Brnai, 
and  in  the  following  year  Capellmeister  at  Uo- 
beig,  where  he  wrote  5  operas,  4  sympboBA 
quartets,  sonatas,  etc  Li  1 799  he  was  anpointsi 
conductor  of  the  theatre  at  Warsaw,  and  hen  Ix 
established  himself  for  life,  composing  u  ofwiai 
in  the  Polish  language  within  the  space  d  2p 
years.  During  a  visit  to  Paris  some  of  w 
compositions  were  performed  at  the  TwUtt^ 
With  the  assistance  of  Countess  Zsmouki  he 
started  in  1815  a  society  at  Wanaw  fcr  the 
encouragement  of  music^  whidi  xesaited  in  the 
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OonBervatoire^  of  which  he  became  the  fim 
director  and  professor  of  oompoBitioD.  Thia 
ioatitotion  did  good  aerviue  before  it  was  dosed 
by  the  political  troubles  of  1830.  In  18.^4  it 
was  reviyed,  with  Soliva  as  director.  £Lmer 
eoDtiiiaed  to  oompose,  chiefly  sacred  musioy  till 
1844,  when  he  wrote  his  'Stabat  Mater/  his 
right  hand  being  paralysed.  He  died  in  1854. 
He  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  successfiil 
oomposer  who  learnt  composition  by  composing. 
His  works  are  legion — Operas,  ballets,  melo- 
dramas^  cantatas,  diQrch  music,  symphonies,  and 
instrumental  pieces  of  all  sizes  and  kinds.  His 
operas^  immensely  popular  in  Poland,  are  light, 
and  in  the  now  old-fiuihioned  style  of  Paer  and 
Mayer.  His  part-writing  is  easy  and  natural, 
bat  without  originality  or  yarietj,  while  his 
fiignes  are  poor,  and  his  church-music  in  general 
too  dramatic.  He  wrote  two  treatises  on  the 
fitness  of  the  Polish  language  for  music  [M.C.C.] 

EI^LER.     [See  Hatdn,  p.  71a  a,  note.] 

KLVEF,  Sib  Gborob  Job,  Knight,  Mus. 
I^  was  bom  at  Canterbury,  March  27,  1816. 
He  oommenoed  his  musical  eduoation  as  a 
chorister  of  Ganterbury  Cathedral  under  High- 
more  Skeats,  the  organist.  After  quitting  the 
eboir  he  pursued  lus  studies  under  his  elder 
brother,  Stisphen.  In  1834  he  gained  the  Ores- 
bam  priie  medal  for  his  anthem,  'Bow  down 
^liios  ear.'  In  1 855  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Sweats  as  organist  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor. In  1838  he  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Musio 
at  Oxford,  his  exercise  being  a  short  oratorio, 
'Hie  Besonection  and  Aaooision,'  which  was 
afterwards  produced  in  London  by  the  Sacred 
Hanaonio  Society  on  Dec.  a,  1840,  and  has  also 
been  given  at  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  and  at  Glasgow. 
In  1840  he  proceeded  Doctor  of  Music,  his  exercise 
bemg  an  anthem,  *  The  ways  of  Zion  do  mourn.' 
He  composed  an  anthem  for  voioes  and  orchestra 
'The  Lord  is  King'  for  the  Gloucester  Musical 
Festival  of  1853,  and  a  similar  one,  'Sing,  0 
beaTens,'  for  the  Worcester  Festival  of  1857. 
£lTey*B  compositions  are  chiefly  for  the  churdi ; 
tta&y  of  his  anthems  are  pubUshed.  He  com- 
posed a  Festival  March  for  the  wedding  of  the 
nineess  Louise  in  1 871,  which  was  afterwards  per- 
finned  in  public  In  the  same  year  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  His  tune  for  the 
harvest  hymn,  '  Come,  ye  thankful  people,'  is 
generally  admired.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BLYEY,  Stxfhbh,  Mus.  Doc.,  the  elder 
hrother  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  Canterbury, 
Jane  27, 1805.  He  was  entered  as  a  chorister  of 
the  cathedral  under  Skeats,  whose  pupil  he 
eomtfaiued  after  the  breaking  of  bis  voice.  On 
the  death  of  Alfred  Bennett  in  1830,  Elvey  was 
M>pointed  his  successor  as  organist  of  New 
Callage,  Oxford.  In  the  following  year  he  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  his 
exercise  being  the  hynm  from  Thomson's  'Sea- 
■ODS,'  "These  as  they  change.'  In  1838  he  pro- 
seeded  Doctor  of  Musio,  his  exercise  being  an 
anthem,  *  Great  is  the  Lord  1'    He  was  ChoraguB 
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of  the  University  from  1840  till  his  death, 
Oct.  6,  i860.  Stephen  Elvey's  compositions  are 
not  numerous ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  chants  and 
services.  Hia  Evening  Service,  composed  in  con- 
tinuation of  Dr.  Croft's  Morning  Service  in  A, 
and  his  'Psalter  and  Canticles  pointed'  (Oxford, 
Parker),  are  well  known.  Some  years  before 
his  death  he  had  to  submit  to  the  amputa- 
tion of  a  leg^  through  a  gun  accident  whilst 
shooting.  [W.H.H.] 

ELWABT,  Antoikb  Aimablb  Elib,  learned 
musician,  composer,  and  author,  of  Polish  origin, 
bom  in  Paris  Nov.  18,  1808.  He  was  originally 
a  chorister  in  the  church  of  St.  Eustacho,  but  at 
1 3  his  &ther  apprenticed  him  to  a  packing-case 
maker,  from  wnom  he  ran  away  and  supported 
himself  by  playing  in  the  orchestra  of  a  small 
theatre  on  the  Boulevards.  He  became  a  pupil 
of  the  Conservatoire!,  learning  composition  under 
F^tis.  In  i8a8,  when  in  Lesueur's  class,  he 
founded  'concerts  d'^mulation'  among  the  pupils, 
which  continued  for  six  years,  and  proved  most 
useful  to  the  students  in  composition  as  well  as 
to  the  soloists.  In  1831  he  obtained  the  second 
prize  for  composition,  and  in  1834  the  'Grand 
Prix  de  Borne.'  While  at  Rome  he  composed, 
amongst  other  things,  an  'Omaggio  alia  memoria 
di  Bellini,'  performed  at  the  Teatro  Valle  in 
1835.  ^  '^3^  ^^  resumed  his  post  of  assistant 
professor  to  Beicha  at  the  Conservatoire.  He 
conducted  the  concerts  in  the  Bue  Vivienne, 
and  those  of  the  Soci^t^  de  Ste.  C^cile.  Elwart 
was  for  long  professor  of  harmony  at  the  Con- 
servatoire ;  afber  the  war  of  1870  ne  retired  into 
private  life,  and  died  Oct.  14,  77.  Among  his 
compositions  may  be  specified — the  oratorios 
'No^'  (Paris  1845)  and  'La  Naissance  d'Eve'. 
(1846) ;  an  oper  'Les  Catalans'  (Rouen) ;  and 
choruses  and  instrumental  music  for  the  Alcestis 
of  Euripides,  performed  at  the  Od^on;  besides 
other  operas  not  produced,  symphonies,  overtures, 
string  quintets,  quartets,  and  trios,  masses,  and 
other  ohurdi  musia  He  has  written  a  life  of 
Duprez  (Paris,  1838) ;  a  '  Petit  Manuel  d'harmo- 
nie'  (Paris,  1839),  translated  into  Spanish,  and 
in  use  at  the  Macbid  Conservatoire;  'LeChanteur 
aocompagnateur'  (Paris  1844);  'Traits  du  con- 
trepoint  et  de  la  fugue'  (Paris),  and  other 
theoretical  works.  He  completed  the  'Etudes 
^^mentaires  de  mumque'  of  Burnett  and  Damour 
(Paris  1845),  and  contributed  articles  on  musical 
subjects  to  the  'En^lop^die  du  diz-neuvi^e 
si^e'  and  to  the  'Revue  et  Gkbzette  musicale 
de  Paris.'  His  'Histoire  de  ]&  Society  des  Con- 
certs' and  'Histoire  des  Concerts  populaires'  are 
two  compendiums  of  useful  and  interesting  matter. 
Though  independent  and  eooentrio,  Elwart  was 
both  esteemed  and  liked.  [M.C.C.] 

ELY  CATHEDRAL.  The  music  library  of 
this  church  contains  a  veiy  valuable  and  interest- 
ing collection  of  MSS.,  principally  of  English 
church  music,  due  chiefly  to  the  pious  care  and 
industry  of  James  Hawkins,  its  organist  for  47 
years  from  i68a.  It  consists  of  36  volumes — 21 
of  anthems^  services,  and  chants,  in  score,  11  of 
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Toioe  parts,  and  4  of  organ  parts.  The  number 
of  compositions  is  over  580,  and  includes  some  of 
large  dimensions,  as  Handers  Utrecht  Te  Deum 
and  Jubilate  for  voices  and  orchestra,  Croft*s 
ditto,  ditto.  A  catalogue  of  these  works  was 
prepared  by  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Dickson,  Precentor 
of  the  cathedral,  and  published  for  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  by  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.,  1861. 

EMBOUCHURE.  The  part  of  a  musical  in- 
strument applied  to  the  mouth ;  and  hence  used 
to  denote  the  disposition  of  the  lips,  tongue,  and 
other  organs  necessary  for  producing  a  musical 
tone. 

To  the  embouchure  are  due,  not  only  the  correct 
quality  of  the  sound  produced,  but  also  certain 
slight  variations  in  pitch,  which  enable  the 
player  to  preserve  accurate  intonation.  In  many 
instruments,  such  especially  as  the  French  horn 
and  the  Bassoon,  almost  everything  depends 
upon  the  embouchure.  [W.  H. S.] 

EMPEROR  CONCERTO.  THE,  a  titie,  Uke 
*  Jupiter  Symphony*  and  'Moonlight  Sonata,' 
gratuitously  bestowed  on  Beethoven's  P.  F.  Con- 
certo in  Eb  (op.  75).  Such  titles  are  unneces- 
sary, and  the  only  excuse  for  them  is  that  they 
enable  non-professional  persons  to  refer  to  musical 
works  without  using  musical  nomenclature. 

EMPEROR'S  HYMN,  THE.  A  hymn 
written  in  1 796  by  Lorenz  Leopold  Hanschka 
during  the  patriotic  excitement  caused  by  the 
movements  of  the  French  revolutionary  army, 
set  to  music  for  4  voices  by  Haydn,  and  first 
sung  on  Feb.  i  a,  1 797,  at  the  Emperor's  birthday. 
He  afterwards  employed  it  as  the  theme  for  4 
variations  in  his  weU- known  quartet  (op.  76, 
No.  3).  (See  A.  Schmid,  'J.  Haydn  und  N. 
Zingarelli,'  Venice  1847.) 

ENCORE— the  French  for  'again*— the  cry 
in  English  theatres  and  concert-rooms  when  a 
piece  is  desired  to  be  repeated.  It  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  'altra  volta'  of  last  century. 
The  French  and  Germans  use  the  Italian  term 
*Bis,'  and  the  French  have  even  a  verb,  'bisser.' 
*Le  public  anglais  est  grand  redemandeur,  et 
exprime  son  vceu  par  un  mot  fran^ais,  conmie 
nous  par  un  mot  latin'  (A.  Adam,  Souvenin^ 
xxvii.). 

ENFANT  PRODIGUE,  L',  opera  in  5  acts; 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber ;  produced  at 
the  Acad^mie  Dec'  6.  1850 ;  in  Italian,  as  'H 
Prodigo,'  at  her  Majesty's  June  I3,  1851. 

ENGEDL    See  Mount  op  Olives. 

ENGLAND,  Georok,  and  Gboboe  pike  (his 
son),  organ-builders.  The  former  flourished  be- 
tween 1740  and  1788,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  Richiurd  Bridge;  the  latter  between  1788  and 
1814.  ^^  elder  England  built  many  noble 
organs.  Of  Bridp  little  is  known ;  he  is  believed 
to  have  been  tramed  by  Harris  the  younger,  and 
to  have  lived  in  Hand  Court,  Holbom,  in  1748. 
His  best  organ  was  at  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields, 
1730-  [V.deP.] 
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ENGLISH  HORN.  The  tenor  oboe  in  F, 
intermediate  between  the  ordinaiy  oboe  and  Um 
bassoon.  It  seems  in  great  measure  to  hxn 
superseded  an  (dder  instrument,  the  Como  di  etc- 
da,  which  occurs  in  the  scores  of  Bach,  and  which 
was  curved  back  on  itself  like  a  basBoon,  or  at 
an  obtuse  angle.   [See  Cob  Ajtglais.]  [W.H.S.] 

ENGLISH  OPERA.  An  English  qxn  naf 
be  defined  as  a  regular  drama,  the  most  impartut 
parts  of  which  are  set  to  music  and  iong,  the 
subordinate  parts  being  spoken  as  oidiDiij 
dialogue,  as  in  German  and  French  opens.  It 
difiers  from  a  musical  play  in  the  &ct  that  ia 
most  cases  the  musical  pieces  may  he  omitied 
firom  the  play  without  interrupting  the  progrea 
of  the  action,  whilst  in  an  opem  they  fixm  iBt^ 
gral  and  essential  portions  of  it.  The  exoeptkvi 
from  this  rule  will  be  noticed  presently. 

The  earliest  instances  of  the  allianoe  of  mwe 

with  the  English  drama  are  probably  to  be  finsd 

in  the  mysteries,  or  miracle-plays,  anciently  pe^ 

formed  at  Coventry,  Chester,  and  other  plana. 

As  the  drama  became  developed,  the  asKoatios 

of  music  with  it  became  doeer  and  more  fitequent. 

In  several  of  Shakspere^s  comedies  the  aoi^ 

etc.,  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  pieee^  and 

cannot  be  omitted.     Witness  particuUrly  'The 

Tempest,'  'As  You  Like  It,'  'Twelfth  Night,' and 

'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'    In  the  masqoet 

performed  at  court,  temp.  James  I  and  Ouikilt 

a  nearer  approach  was  made  to  the  opera'-pottiTt 

music,   sceneiy,  machinery,   and   characteriitie 

dresses  and  decorations  being  combined  in  then. 

Alfonso  Ferrabosco  junior,  Laniere^  Gopom 

Robert  Johnson,  Campion,  Simon  Ives,  and  Wil* 

liam  and  Henry  Lawes,  were  the  principal  ooB' 

posers  employed.    The  first  aj^roaches  towaidi 

the  revival  of  dramatic  entertainmentai,  which 

had  been  suspended  by  the  dosing  of  the  theatm 

during  the  Civil  War,  were  nrnde  daring  tha 

interregnum  throush  themediumof  musicalpiaoea. 

On  March  a6,  1055,  Shirley*s  masque,  'Capid 

and  Death,'  with  music  by  Matthew  Lock,  «ii 

performed  before  the   Portuguese   sTnhaanadff* 

Three  years  later  Sir  William  Davenant  gav^ 

in    a    semi-public  manner,    'The    FInt  Say* 

Entertainment  at  Rutland  House  byDecLamatiflni 

and  Musick,'  with  music  by  Golman,  Cooh«  B. 

Lawes,  and  Hudson.   In  the  prologue  it  ia  defl^ 

nated  an  opera,  though  not  one  in  any  reqwck 

In  the  following  year  Davenant  produced  'Thi 

Siege  of  Rhodes,    the  dialogue  of  whkh  vai 

given  in  recitative,  which  Davenant  describaa** 

'unpractised  here,  though  of  great  reputatks 

amongst  other  nations.'     This  piece,  to  wfakh 

a  second  part  was  subsequently  added,  maintainad 

its  position  for  some  years,  but  the  music  hM 

not,  so  fiur  as  is  known,  been  preserved.    'T^ 

Siege  of  Rhodes'  was  followed  by  the  prodoe^ 

by  Davenant  in  1658  of  'The  Cruelty  of  tha 

Spaniards  in  Peru,  expressed  by  instnniial* 

and  vocal  music,  and  the  art  of  perspeetiva  b 

scenes,'  a  performance  said  to  have  been  not  colt 

connived  at,  but  secretly  encouraged  by  OromveOf 

who  was  then  supposed  to  be  meditating  sosit 

designs  against  the  Spamards.    During  the  ftv 
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or  five  years  which  followed  the  re-opemng  of  the 
public  theatres  in  1660,  little,  beyond  occasional 
repetitions  of  *  The  Siege  of  Rhodes,*  appears  to 
have  been  done  to  forward  operatic  performances 
on  the  English  stage.  The  Plague  in  1665  and 
the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  66  cansed  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  all  theatrical  performances, 
bat  a  step  onwards  was  made  in  67  by  the 
prodnction  of  an  adaptation  by  Davenant  and 
bryden  of  Shakspere's  '  Tempest '  with  large  ad- 
ditions to  the  lyric  portions.  The  vocal  music 
of  this  venion  was  supplied  by  Pelham  Humphrey 
and  John  Banister,  and  the  instrumental  by 
Matthew  Lock.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens  (1671),  the  proprietors 
lemrted  to  opera  as  the  principal  attraction.  In 
1673  ^W  brought  out  Shad  well's  'Psyche/  of 
which  the  author  said  '  the  great  desire  was  to 
entertain  ihe  town  with  variety  of  musick, 
ciriouB  dandng,  splendid  scenes  and  machines.* 
Matthew  Lock  composed  the  vocal,  and  Gio- 
vanni Baptista  Draghi  the  instrumental  music 
for  'Psyche,*  the  dances  btdng  arranged  by 
Si  Andr^,  and  the  scenery  painted  by  Stephen- 
son. In  1675  was  'performed  at  Mr.  Josias 
Priest's  Boarding  School  at  Chelsey  by  voung 
Gentlewomen '  the  youthful  Henry  Purcell  s  first 
opera  'Dido  and  JBneasy*  the  dialogue  in  reci- 
tative. 

In  1677  Charles  Davenant's  'Circe'  was  pro- 
dnced,  with  the  music  of  John  Banister.    The 
Frenchman  GrabuVs  setting  of  Dryden*s  'Albion 
and  Albanius*  appeared  in  1685  and  failed.    A 
few  years  later  the  form  of  English  opera  had 
become  definitively  settled,  and  in  1690  Puroell 
reset  'The  Tempest,'  revisMBd  for  that  purpose  by 
Dryden,  and  composed  the  music  for  '  Dioclesian' 
— «n  adaptation  by  Betterton  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  'Prophetess,*  'with  alterations  and 
■dditions  after  tne  manner  of  an  opera,'  and  for 
Biyden's '  King  Arthur.'   Two  years  later  he  set 
Diyden's  alteration  of  Sir  R.  Howard's  *  Indian 
Queen,'  and  '  The  Fairy  Queen,'  an  adaptation  of 
Shakspere's  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'    Pur- 
odi's  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors 
adhered  to  the  form  adopted  by  him,  from  which 
&o  deviation  took  place  (with  the  exception  of 
Clayton's  setting  of  Addison's  'Rosamond'  in 
1707,  Boyoe's  'Chaplet'  1749,  and  'Shepherd's 
Lottery.'  1751,  and  Ame's  'Thomas  and  Sally,' 
17^,  in  all  which,  and  possibly  in  a  few  minor 
pieces,  the  dialogue  was  set  as  recitative)  until 
I763f  when  Arne  produced  his  '  Artaxerzes,'  set 
ifter  the   Italian   manner,  with  the  dialogue 
wholly  in  recitative.     This  departure  from  the 
established  form  produced  however  no  inmiediate 
isntators,  and  Ame's  contemporaries  and  suc- 
cesBon,  Dibdin,  Arnold,  Jackson,  linley,  Hook, 
Shield,  Storace,  Attwood,  Braham,  Bishop,  Bar- 
sett,  Rooke,  etc.,  adhered  for  nearly  a  century  to 
the  established  model,  which,   as  already  re- 
marked, was  also  that  of  German  opera  and  of 
French  Op^ra  Comique. 

Efforts  have  been  made  at  different  times  and 
with  very  chequered  results  to  estabUsh  theatres 
Mpecially  devoted  to  the  production  of  English 
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opera.  Xn  1809  Samuel  James  Arnold,  son  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  obtained  a  licence  for  opening  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  (which  he  named  the  English 
Opera  House)  for  their  performance,  and  for 
several  years  afterwards  produced,  besides  the 
standard  operas,  new  works  by  Braham,  Horn, 
M.  P.  King,  Davy,  and  other  native  composers. 
The  great  success  of  Weber's  *  Der  Ereischfitz,' 
produced  in  English  in  1824,  induced  Arnold  to 
change  his  plan,  and  for  some  years  afterwards 
he  brought  forward  principally  English  versions 
of  German  operas,  imtil  the  success  in  1834  of 
Bamett's '  Mountain  Sylph'  led  him  to  revert  to 
his  original  design,  and  to  produce  works  by  Loder, 
Thomson,  and  Macfarren.  From  about  1835  to 
1 850  successive  managers  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  production  of 
English  opera,  and  many  new  works  by  Bamett, 
Balfe,  Wallace,  Macfarren,  Benedict,  and  others, 
were  brought  out  there.  In  1856  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison  embarked  in  an 
undertaking  for  the  performance  of  English 
operas;  and  imder  their  management,  which 
lasted  about  seven  years,  several  new  operas  by 
Balfe,  Benedict,  Wallace,  and  others,  were  pro- 
duced. An  '  English  Opera  Company,  Limited,' 
was  formed  in  1865,  and  gave  performances  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  but  proved  unsuccessful. 
Macfarren's  'Helvellyn'  was  its  sole  English 
production.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  and 
some  other  of  the  later  English  operas  the 
dialogue  is  set  as  recitative,  and  the  general 
form  of  the  works  is  that  of  the  modem  grand 
opera.  A  class  of  short  musical  pieces,  mostly 
on  subjects  of  a  comic  and  even  farcical  cha- 
racter, has  sprung  into  existence  of  late  years, 
of  which  Sullivan's  'Cox  and  Box,'  'Trial  by 
Jury,'  and  'Sorcerer,'  and  Clay's  'Court  and 
Cottage'  may  be  cited  as  specimens. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  a  class  of  English 
operas,  the  songs  of  which  are  not  set  to  music 
composed  expressly  for  them,  but  are  written  to 
existing  tunes,  principally  those  of  old  ballads 
and  popular  songs,  whence  the  works  derived  the 
name  of  Ballad  Operas.  The  famous  *  Beggar's 
Opera*  was  the  first  of  these,  and  to  its  won- 
derful popularity  its  successors  owed  their  ex- 
istence. [Beooab's  Ofeba.]  The  dialogue  of 
these  pieces  is  wholly  spoken.  The  following 
is  believed  to  be  a  complete  list  of  them: — 
1728.  The  Quakers  Opera;  The  Devil  to  Pay ; 
Penelope ;  Love  in  a  Riddle. — 1 729.  The  Village 
Opera ;  Momus  tum'd  Fabulist ;  flora,  or,  Hob 
in  the  Well ;  Damon  and  Phillida  (an  alteration 
of  Love  in  a  Riddle);  The  Beggar's  Wedding, 
The  Wedding;  Polly. — 1730.  The  Fashionable 
Lady,  or.  Harlequin's  Opera;  The  Chamber- 
maid ;  The  Lover's  Opera ;  The  Female  Parson ; 
Robin  Hood. — 1731.  Silvia,  or,  the  Country 
Burial;  The  Jovial  Crew;  Orestes;  The  Gen- 
erous Freemason;  The  Highland  Fair  (Scotch 
Tunes);  The  Lottery.— 1732.  The  Devil  of  a 
Duke ;  The  Humours  of  the  Court ;  The  Mock 
Doctor;  Sequal  to  Flora. — 1733.  Achilles;  The 
Boarding  School;  The  Cobler's  Opera;  The 
Livery  Rake  and  Country  Laos. — 1734.   The 
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Whim.— 1735.  The  Plot;  Trick  for  Trick;  The 
Merry  Cobler. — 1 7.^6.  The  Lover  his  own  Rivml. — 
1737.  The  Coffee  Houae.— 1739.  The  Tanner  of 
York;  The  Hospital  for  Fools;  BriUma,  strike 
home. — 1750.  The  Litriguing  Ghambeimaid. — 
1758.  Galligantus.  [W.H.H.] 

ENTFtJHRUNG  AUS  DEM  8ERAIL, 
DIE,  a  comic  operetta  {Sing$piel)  in  3  acts,  by 
Mozart ;  words  altered  l^  Stephanie  firom  Bretz- 
ner*s  '  Belmont  imd  Gonstanze.'  Begun  July  30, 
1 781;  produced  July  la,  8  a,  at  Vienna.  Its 
F^rench  and  Italian  titles  are,  L'Enlbvement  au 
S^rail*  and  'II  Seraglio.*  It  was  produced  in 
English  'with  additional  airs  by  Mr.  Kramer* 
as  'The  Seraglio,'  at  Oovent  Garden,  Not.  24, 
1 8a 7.     [AzfDBB,  66 a,"] 

ENTREE,  (i)  A  name  formerly  given  to  a 
small  piece  of  music  in  slow  4-4  time,  with  the 
rhythm  of  a  march,  and  usually  containing  two 
parts,  each  repeated.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  hugely  used  in  theatrical 
and  ballet  music  to  accompany  the  entry  of 
processions,  etc.  An  example  of  this  kind  of 
Entr^  may  be  found  in  J.  S.  Baches  '  Suite  in  A 
for  piano  and  violin.'  (2)  The  word  Entr^  (or 
.its  Italian  equivalent  Intrada)  is  also  used  as 
synonomous  with  'introduction,*  and  is  applied 
to  the  opening  piece  (after  the  overture)  of  an 
opera  or  ballet.  [£*P-] 

EPINE,  Fbakcssca  Mabohbrita  db  l',  in 
spite  of  her  French-sounding  surname,  appears 
to  have  been  an  Italian  singer.  From  ItiJy  she 
came  to  England  with  a  German  musician  named 
Greber,  and  was  ofteix,  therefore,  called  'Greber^s 
Peg'  by  the  wits  of  the  day.  An  advertisement 
in  the  *  London  Crazette'  (No.  3834),  169a,  an- 
nounces that  the  *  Italian  lady  (that  is  lately 
come  over  that  is  so  famous  for  her  singing) 
though  it  has  been  reported  that  she  will  ring  no 
more  in  the  consort  at  York^buildings ;  yet  this 
is  to  ffive  notice,  that  next  Tuesday,  January 
joth,  she  will  sing  there,  and  so  continue  during 
the  season.'  A  fortnight  later,  this  'lady'  is 
more  fiunlliarly  called  the  'Italian  woman'  in 
the  notice  given  in  the  Gazette,  t^t  she  would 
not  only  sing  at  York-buildings  every  Tuesday, 
but  on  Thursday  in  Freeman^s-yard,  Gomhill. 
She  was  the  first  Italian  who  sang  in  England. 
In  the  theatrical  advertisement  for  Lincoln  s  Inn 
Fields,  June  i,  1703,  it  is  said  that  'Signora 
Francesoa  Margarita  de  I'Epine  will  sing,  being 
positively  the  last  time  of  her  singing  on  the 
stage  during  her  stay  in  England.*  She  con- 
tinued, notwithstanding  this,  to  sing  during  the 
whole  of  that  month ;  nor  did  she  ever  quit 
England,  but  remained  here  till  the  time  of  ner 
death,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

On  Jan.  39,  1704,  Mai^herita  sang,  for  the 
first  time,  at  Drury  Lane.  On  her  second  ap- 
pearance there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  theatre, 
while  she  was  singing,  the  instigation  of  whidi 
was  attributed  to  her  rival,  Mrs.  Tofts,  whose  ser- 
vant was,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  it. 
Mrs.  Tofts,  however,  indignantly  denied  this  in 
ft  letter  to  Rich,  printed  in  the  '  Daily  Courant' 
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Feb.  8, 1 704.  In  1 705  '  Aisinoe  *  was  prodnoed,  as 
announced  in  the  '  Daily  Couzant^*  *  a  new  opeta, 
after  the  Italian  manner,  all  sung,  being  set  by 
Master  Clayton,  with  dances  and  singing  beion 
and  after  the  opera,  by  Signora  F.  Maigarita 
del'  Epine.*  This  singing  was  probably  in  Italian. 
She  sang  in  Greber's  'Temple  of  Love,'  the 
year  after ;  and  in  1 707  in  '  Thomyris,'  the  mosio 
taken  from  Scarlatti  and  Baonancini,  the  recita- 
tives and  accompaniments  bdng  added  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Pepusoh.  She  sang  also  in '  Ca- 
milla,' performing  laet  part  in  Italun,  while  the 
Knglish  singers  sang  their  own  language.  Thees 
r^iu  she  repeated  in  1708,  and  in  1709  added 
that  of  Marius  in  Scarlatti's  '  Pyrrims  and  De- 
metrius,* arranged  for  the  English  stage  by 
Swinv  and  Haym.  In  1710  she  sang  in  'Alma- 
hide,  that  opera,  the  first  ever  performed  wholly 
in  Italian  on  oar  stage,  the  names  of  neither 
poet  nor  composer  of  which  are  known;  and 
again  in  *  Hydaspes.'  In  addition  to  these,  she 
took  part  in  '  Antiochus'  and  '  Ambleto^'  and  ia 
Handel's  'Pastor  Fido'  and  'Rinaldo*  in  171a; 
and  in  the  pasticdo  'Emelinda'  and  Handel's 
'Teseo'  in  1713.  She  ocntinaed  to  sing  until 
1 718,  when  she  married  Dr.  Peposch,  and  re- 
tired from  the  stage.  She  is  said  to  have 
brought  him  a  fortune  of  £  10,000.  '  Her  exeon- 
tion  was  of  a  very  different  ordier'  from  that  of  the 
English  singen  of  that  time,  'and  involved  real 
difficulties.  Indeed,  her  musical  merit  most 
have  been  very  considerable  to  have  kept  her  so 
long  in  fisvour  on  the  English  stage,  where,  till 
employed  at  the  opera,  she  sang  either  in  mnsi- 
cal  entertainments,  or  between  the  acta,  almost 
every  night.  Besides  being  (nU'lofnditk,  she  was 
so  swarthy  and  ill-favoured,  that  her  hosband 
used  to  call  her  HecaUt  a  name  to  whioh  she 
answered  with  as  much  good  humour  as  if  he 
had  called  her  Helen*  (Bumey).  It  was,  perhapi^ 
owing  to  this  ugliness,  that  no  portrait  of  her 
was  ever  made.  She  was  a  woman  of  perfectly 
good  character;  but  Dean  Swift,  who  was  no 
respecter  of  persons,  particularly  musical,  in  hit 
'Journal  to  Stella^'  Aug.  6, 1711,  being  at  Wind- 
sor savs, '  We  have  a  music-meeting  in  our  town 
to-night.  I  went  to  the  rehearsal  of  it,  and  thers 
was  Margarita,  and  her  sister  [G.  Maria  Grallia], 
and  another  dnb,  and  a  parcel  of  fiddlers ;  I  wai 
weary  and  would  not  go  to  the  meeting,  which  I 
am  sorry  for,  because  I  heard  it  was  a  great 
assembly.*  She  appears  to  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent musician,  not  only  as  a  singer,  but  also 
as  an  extraordinary  performer  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, and  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  masie 
inEnghmd.  [J.H.] 

ERARD,  is  the  name  of  the  ringer  who  per- 
formed the  principal  bass  part  in  'Alexander's 
Feast '  on  its  first  production  at  Covent  Garden, 
Feb.  19,  1736.  He  was  probably  a  Frenchman; 
but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  the 
above  fact.  [J.  H.] 

ERARD.  The  name  borne  by  this  firm  of 
harp  and  pianoforte  makera  has  been  known 
almost  as  long  in  England  M  in  France^  itt 
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woAabapB  having  been  establuhed  in  London 
near  the  doee  of  the  last  century,  not  long  after 
thoee  in  Paris.  The  repatation  of  £rard*B  house 
IB  as  much  due  to  lucoeasful  impro^ementa  in 
the  harp  as  in  the  pianoforte^  thoee  of  the  harp 
being  of  like  importance  to  the  perfecting  of  the 
Tiolin  aooompliahed  by  the  famous  Cremona 
makers. 

Sbbastixk  Ebabd  was  bom  at  Strassbuig  in 
1 752,  and  was  early  put  to  his  &ther*s  handicraft 
of  cabinei-maker.  His  father  dying  when  he 
was  sixteen  he  went  to  Paris  and  placed  himself 
with  a  harpsichord -maker.  He  had  soon  the 
opportunity  to  display  his  practical  ingenuity  by 
the  construction  of  a  mechanical  hurpsichord, 
which  was  described  by  the  Abb^  Boussier  in 
1776.  The  Duchess  of  ViUeroi  took  notice  of 
him,  and  allotted  to  him  a  workshop  in  her  own 
chftteau,  where,  in  1777,  he  made  the  first  piano- 
forte constructed  in  Fnmce.  According  to  F^tis 
this  was  a  square  with  two>  unisons  and  five 
octaTes,  similar  to  the  Knglish  and  Gennan 
instruments  that  had  been  imported.  He  now 
established  himself,  with  his  Iffother  Jean  Bap- 
tiste,  in  the  Rue  de  Bourbon.  Their  success 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  Parisian  musical 
instrument  •  makers  known  as  Luthiers,  and 
helonging  to  the  Fan-makers'  Guild,  they  used 
the  power  they  possessed  to  seize  Erard's  work- 
ahops ;  Louis  jSYI,  however,  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  brothers,  and  conferred  upon  Sebastien  (▲.D. 
1785)  a  brevet  permitting  hun  to  make  'forte- 
pianos'  independent  of  the  guild,  but  obliging 
him  to  employ  workmen  who  had  satisfied 
its  regulations.  (Bimbault^  <The  Pianoforte,' 
i860,  p.  124.) 

The  Frendi  Bevolution  compelled  Sebastien 
Braid  to  leave  Paris,  and  we  find  him  in  London 
in  1 794  taking  out  a  patent  for  improvements  in 
harps  and  pianofortes.  He  returned  to  Paris, 
alter  the  Terror,  in  1796,  in  which  year  he  made 
his  first  grand  piano,  using  the  English  action, 
which,  Fitis  informs  us,  he  continued  with  until 
x8o8.  In  1809  he  patented  a  repetition  grand 
piano  action,  the  first,  and  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  the  harp,  nearly  completing  that 
ingenious  double  action  which  was  begun  about 
1786  and  was  perfected  in  1810.  A  feature  in 
the  1809  patent  was  the  inverted  bridge  or  up- 
ward bearing  at  the  wrestplank  brid^  of  the 
piano,  since  universally  adopted.  Advanced  age 
made  Sebastien  leave  to  nis  nephew  Pisbrk 
Ebabd  (bom  1 796)  the  introduction  of  his  per^ 
fected  repetition  action,  the  patent  for  which 
was  taken  out  in  London  in  i8ai.  Sebastien 
died  in  1831.  In  1835  the  patent  was  extended 
to  Pierre  Erard  for  seven  years  on  the  plea  of 
its  great  value  and  of  the  losses  sustained  in 
working  it.  The  invention  in  1838  of  the  Har- 
monic Bar  is  claimed  for  him  (I^.  Oscar  Paul, 
'Geschichte  des  Claviers,'  Leiprig,  1868).    [See 

PlAKOrOBTB.] 

Pierre  Erard  died  at  the  Ch&teau  de  la 
Muette,  Passy,  near  Paris,  in  1855.  His  widow, 
Mme.  Erard,  succeeded  him,  and  has  maintained 
the  high  reputation  of  the  house.  [A.  J.  H.] 
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EBBA,  Bom  Dionioi,  a  much  esteemed  com- 
poser of  Milan  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
LikeMarceUo  andAstorga  he  was  of  noble  birth, 
and  appears  never  to  have  filled  any  office.  The 
titie  of  Don  given  him  by  Quadrio,  and  that  of 
*BA*  mentio^d  below,  show  that  he  was  in 
h(dy  orders.  In  1694  he  took  part  witii  Valtel- 
lina  in  the  composition  of  the  opera  of  Arion, 
and  in  1695  with  Besozzi  and  Battestini  in 
that  of  Artemio.  But  Erba's  interest  to  us 
lies  in  the  &ot  that  he  is  not  improbably  the 
composer  of  a  Magnificat  for  2  choirs,  firom  which 
BEandel  borrowed  more  or  less  closely  for  several 
pieces  in  the  second  part  of  Israel  in  Egypt.  A 
complete  copy  of  this  work,  entitled '  Ma^piificat. 
Del  B<i  Sgr.  Erba,'  is  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  and  a  partial  one  (ending  in 
the  middle  of  a  sheet),  in  Handel's  writing,  with- 
out titie  or  date,  in  Buckingham  Palace.  Opinions 
are  divided  as  to  whether  it  is  an  original  com- 
position of  Handel's  Italian  time  (1707-10),  or  of 
Erba.  In  favour  of  the  former  are  Mr.  Schoelcher 
and  ProfeBSor  Macfarren  (Preface  to  Israel  in 
Egypt  for  the  S.  H.  S.).  It  is  obvious  that  but 
for  the  existence  of  the  MS.  by  Handel  the  ques* 
tion  would  never  have  been  raised.  The  whole 
evidence  is  examined  at  great  length  and  pains  by 
Dr.  Chrysander  (Handel,  i.  168-1 78),  whose  con- 
clusion IS  strongly  in  favour  of  its  being  Erba's. 
He  shows  that  Uie  date  of  Handel's  MS.  is  prob- 
ably 1 755-40  (Israel  was  1 758) ;  that  it  has  marks 
of  being  a  copy  and  not  an  original  composition ; 
that  the  paper  is  not  Italian,  but  the  same  with 
that  used  for  his  English  works;  and  that  the 
style  of  the  music  differs  materially  from  Handel*s 
style  whether  early  or  late.  In  addition  it  might 
be  urged  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  in 
a  copy  of  a  work  of  Handel's  his  powerful  name 
would  be  displaced  on  the  titie  in  favour  of  the 
insignificant  one  of  Erba. 

The  pieces  in  which  the  Magnificat  is  em- 
ployed are,  according  to  Mr.  Macfarren,  as 
follows : — 

The  Lord  is  my  strength. 

He  is  my  (jrod. 

The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war. 

The  depths  have  covered  them. 

Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord. 

Thou  sentest  forth  thy  wrath. 

And  with  the  blast. 

The  earth  swallowed  them. 

Thou  in  Thy  mercy.  rQ-i 

EBBACH,  Chbisttak,  bom  about  1560  at 
Algesheim  in  the  Palatinate.  About  1600  he 
be^me  organist  to  the  Fuggers  at  Augsburg, 
and  in  1628  was  appointed  'Hathsherr*  of  the 
same  city.  His  *  Modi  sacri  sen  cantus  musici 
vocibus  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  et  pluribus,  ad  onme  genus 
instrumenti  musici  aooomodatis'  was  published 
in  his  lifetime  at  Augsburg.  Bodenschatz's 
'Florilegium  Portense'  and  Schad's  ^Promptu- 
arium  musioes'  (Strasburg)  contain  motets  of  his 
in  4,  6,  and  8  parts.  MS.  compositions  of  his  are 
in  the  cathedral  library  at  Augsburg  and  in  the 
Boyal  library  at  Berlin.  [F.  G.] 
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ERK,  LtJDWia  Chbistiak,  bom  Jan.  6, 1807. 
at  Wetzlar,  -where  hia  fiither  waa  cathedral 
organist;  has  rendered  yezy  important  Berricee 
to  German  popular  miudc.  He  studied  music 
under  his  father  and  Andr^  of  Offenbach,  re- 
ceiving his  general  education  from  Spiess,  a 
well-known  teacher  at  Frankfort.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  some  yean  enjoying  the  society  of 
the  best  Darmstadt  musicians.  In  i8a6  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  teachers'  aeminaiy 
at  Moers  on  the  Lower  Bhine,  and  it  was  here 
that  his  connection  with  popular  music  began. 
He  started  musical  festivals  at  Remscheidt, 
Buhrorty  Duisburg,  and  other  small  towns, 
which  lugely  contributed  to  the  taste  for  sacred 
and  secuUr  part-music.  In  1836  he  was  ap- 
pointed musical  professor  of  the  roy^  seminary 
at  Berlin,  and  in  the  following  year  conductor  <^ 
the  newly-formed  cathedral  choir,  which  post^ 
for  want  of  proper  support,  he  relinquished  in 
1840  in  favour  of  Neithardt.  In  1843  he 
founded  a  Mannetgesangverein,  which  still  exists 
in  Berlin,  for  the  express  purpose  of  singing 
Volkslieder.  He  himself  states  that,  apart 
from  the  members  of  this  choral  society,  he  has 
given  musical  education  to  no  less  than  400 
Prussian  schoolmasters.  While  still  at  Moers  he 
published  some  collections  of  Lieder  harmonised 
by  himself,  and  these  now  amount  to  forty,  huge 
and  small — comprising  chorals  and  other  sacred 
and  liturgical  music — of  which  a  list  is  given 
by  MendeL  Among  them  the  most  important 
is  his  'Deutscher  Liederhort,'  of  which  vol.  i. 
contains  modem  '  Volkslieder,'  and  vol.  ii.,  now 
in  the  press,  those  of  the  I3th-i8th  centuries. 
Jacob  Grimm  says  of  vol.  i.,  '  Of  all  collections 
of  our  Grerman  Volkslieder  this  is  the  fullest  and 
most  trustworthy.'  Erk  still  continues  his  use- 
ful and  indefatigable  researches  on  this  subject. 
In  1857  he  was  appointed  director  of  music.  In 
the  beginning  of  1877  he  resigned  his  post  in 
the  seminary  at  Berlin,  and  waa  succeeded  by 
Dienel.  [F.G.] 

ERNANI.  Italian  opera  m  4  acts,  by  Verdi, 
founded  on  the  Hemam  of  Victor  Hugo;  pro- 
duced at  Venice  in  March  1844.  On  its  produc- 
tion at  the  Th^treltalien,  Paris— Jan.  6, 1 846— 
the  libretto  was  altered  in  obedience  to  the  wish 
of  Victor  Hugo.  The  personages  were  changed 
from  Spaniards  to  Italians,  and  the  name  of  the 
piece  was  altered  to  *  II  Proscritto.*  In  Ei^land 
Emani  was  first  played  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
March  8,  1845. 

EBNST,  HsnTBioa  Wilhelm,  celebrated 
violiu'i^yer,  was  bom  at  Brunn  in  Moravia  in 
1 8 14.  As  a  pupil  of  the  Vienna  Conservatorium 
he  had  Bohm  lor  his  master  on  the  violin,  and 
studied  counterpoint  and  composition  under 
Seyfried.  He  afterwards  received  instraction 
from  Mayseder,  and  soon  achieved  great  pro- 
ficiency on  his  instrument.  When  sixteen  he 
made  his  first  tour  and  played  with  much  success 
at  Munich,  Stuttgart  and  Frankfort.  At  that 
time  Paganini  was  travelling  in  Grermany,  and 
Ernst,  greatly  fSucinated  by  this  extraordinary 
ifftist,  followed  him  from  town  to  town  in  order 
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to  beoome  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  Ui 
style  and  technique.  Towards  the  end  of  32  be 
went  to  Paris,  and  lived  there  for  six  yein, 
studying  and  repeatedly  playing  in  public  Be* 
tween  1838  and  44  he  travelled  over  a  grest  put 
of  Europe,  meetmg  everywhere  vdth  enonnooi 
success.  On  his  appearing  in  Leipzig  Sdmimim 
greeted  him  with  one  of  those  genial  criticismi 
which  are  so  characteristio  of  him  ('GesammeltB 
Schrifben,'  Jan.  14, 1840.)  On  April  15, 1844  bi 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Philharmfiir, 
after  which  he  regularly  came  to  London  for  the 
season  and  soon  settled  there  entirely.  After  saDe 
years  however  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  haA 
to  give  up  playing  in  public.  He  died  at  Nioe 
October  8, 1865,  after  a  painful  and  protracted  ili* 
ness.  Ernst's  playing  waa  distinguished  by  greit 
boldness  in  the  execution  of  technical  difficdtifli 
of  the  most  hazardous  character.  At  the  auw 
time  his  cantifene  was  full  of  deep  feeling,  and 
his  tone  had  a  peculiar  charm.  The  mm 
impulsive  nature  of  the  man  was  reflected  in  bii 
fiery  passionato  style.  But  it  must  not  be  fop- 
posed  that  he  was  a  mere  virtuoso.  Ernst  wais 
thorough  musician,  and  although  critia  have 
found  fiftult  with  his  reading  of  claasicsl  miuic, 
on  the  other  hand  very  competent  judges  have 
pronounced  him  to  have  been  an  excellent 
quartet-player. 

As  a  composer  he  started  with  sslon-pieoei 
and  brilliant  fantasiaa,  which  have  not  moeik 
intrinsic  merit>  but  are  extremely  effective  sad 
well  written  for  the  instrument,  and  mostly  vert 
difficult.  The  'El^gie,*  which  has  had  a  long 
run  of  popularity,  is  perhaps  the  best  spectmai 
of  the  &nt,  the  fitntasias  on  airs  from.  BoennTi 
Otello,  and  on  Hungarian  airs,  of  tiie  seoood 
kind.  The  Concerto  in  F  sharp  minor  (op-  33) 
deserves  special  notice.  It  is  a  compositiaa  d 
no  mean  order,  equally  distinguished  by  tb 
nobility  of  its  ideas  and  its  skilful  treatment 
of  the  orchestra.  That  it  is  seldom  hetrd  ii 
due  to  its  enormous  technical  difficulties,  wbid 
even  Ernst  himself  did  not  always  succeed  in 
mastering.  This  work  may  well  justify  tb 
assumption  that  Emst,  had  he  lived,  miglit 
have  made  some  valuable  additions  to  tlM 
literature  of  the  violin.  The  best-known  amoog 
his  compositions  for  the  violin  are:  Deoz 
nocturnes^  op.  i;  El^e,  op.  10;  Fantaua  os 
airs  from  Bossini^s  Oiello^  op.  1 1 ;  Gonoertino 
in  D,  op.  la ;  Polonaise  de  Cooceii,  op.  17! 
Variations  on  Dutdi  airs,  op.  18;  Int^oda^ 
tion,  caprice,  and  finale,  on  airs  frxim  D  Pint*! 
op.  19;  Bondo  Papageno,  op.  30;  Fantasia  fis 
Le  Pix)phbto,  op.  34;  Hungarian  airs,  op.  2S: 
Concerto  path^tique  in  Ff  minor,  op.  33.  1b 
conjunction  with  S.  Heller  he  wrote  a  nnmlxr 
of  very  pretty  duets  for  piano  and  vidin,  whieb 
were  published  under  the  title  of '  Pensto  fogi- 
tives.  He  also  published  an  imitation  of  Pi^ 
nini's  once  fiunous  *Camaval  de  Yenise.*  H« 
wrote  two  string  quartets,  in  Bb  and  A.  1^ 
latter  of  these  was  his  last  work,  and  was  played 
under  Joachim's  lead  at  the  Monday  ^^^ 
Concerts^  June  6,  64.  [P'l^'J 
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EROICA.  The  Sinfonia  Eboica  is  the  third 
of  Beethoven's  Symphonies,  the  greatest  piece  of 
Programme  music  yet  composed.  The  title  is  his 
own — 'Sinfonia  eroica  composta  per  festeggiare 
il  sowenire  di  un  grand'  uomo  dedicata  a  Sna 
AitAitM.  Serenissima  il  Principe  di  Lobkowitz 
da  Luigi  van  Beethoven.  Op.  55.  No.  III. 
Partizione.  Bonna  e  Colonia  presso  N.  Simrock.* 
(N.  B.  the  Italian :  the  titles  of  Symphonies  i 
and  a  are  in  French.)  But  its  orighuu  title  was 
■imply  *  Bonaparte.  Louis  van  Beethoven.*  The 
subject  was  suggested  to  him — perhaps  as  early 
as  1 798,  two  years  before  the  known  completion 
of  the  ist  Symphony — ^by  Bemadotte,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Vienna ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
his  having  set  serioufily  to  work  at  it  till  the 
summer  of  1803.  On  lus  return  to  town  in  the 
autonm  of  that  year  he  played  the  Finale  to 
Mahler  and  Breuning  (Theiyer,  ii.  236).  Early 
in  1804  the  work  was  finished,  and  the  MS.  lay 
on  Beethoven's  table  with  the  title-page  as  just 
given,  wuting  for  transmission  to  the  "Finst 
CoDSul  at  Paris.  But  the  news  of  Napoleon's 
assumption  of  the  title  of  Emperor  reached  Bee- 
thoven; his  faith  in  his  hero  was  at  once  de- 
stroyed, and  he  tore  off  the  title  in  a  rage.  The 
cover  <^  the  MS.  now  in  the  Library  of  the 
'  GeseUschafb  der  Musikfireunde'  at  Vienna — a 
ourious  medley  of  ink  and  pencil — stands  as  given 
on  page  183  of  this  work,  and  thus  appears  to 
have  been  an  intermediate  form  between  the 
original  and  the  present  title.  But  this  point 
has  not  yet  been  investigated. 

If  we  might  venture  to  assume  that  Beethoven 
weighed  his  words  as  carefully  as  he  did  his 
itatoB,  we  might  infer  from  the  word  '  sowenire' 
in  the  final  title  that  to  him  Napoleon,  by  be- 
coming Emperor,  had  ceased  to  be  a  'hero'  or  a 
*  great  man  as  much  as  if  he  were  actually  dead. 

The  work  is  in  4  movements: — (i)  Allegro 
oon  brio,  £b.  (a)  Marcia  funebre.  Adagio  assai, 
C  minor.  (3)  Scherzo  and  Trio.  Allegro  vivace, 
£b.  (4)  Finale.  Allegro  molto ;  interrupted  by 
»  Pooo  Andante,  and  ending  in  a  Presto.  Eb. 

Under  Bastien  the  curious  coincidence  between 
the  subject  of  the  ist  movement  and  that  of  an 
early  overture  of  Mozart's  has  been  pointed  out. 
TluB  movement  may  be  a  portrait  of  Bonaparte ; 
it  is  certainly  one  of  Beethoven  himself,  The 
Coda  fonns  an  epoch  in  composition. 

The  subject  of  the  Scherzo  is  said  by  Marx 
<Ii.  V.  B.  Leben  &  Schaffen  i.  373)  to  be  a  Volks- 
Hedy  beginning  as  follows: — 


i 


Jir  n\n  r 


T=sa 


^ 


3i: 


Idi  da  TiMt>  mitd«r  Lai  •  «r    Ter  -  dien 

3iit  this  requires  oonfinnation.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Beethoven  used  the  Austrian 
Volkalieder  as  themes  oftener  than  is  ordinarily 
suspected ;  but  this  one  at  least  has  not  yet  been 
identified  with  certainty. 

The  Finale  is  a  set  of  variations,  the  theme  of 
which,  whether  a  Volkslied  or  not,  was  a  singular 
Iskvonrite  with  Beethoven.  He  has  used  it  4 
tixnesy  in  the  following  order  :— (i)  in  the  finale 


of  Prometheus  (1800) ;  (a)  in  a  Contretanz  (1802); 
(3)  as  theme  of  a  set  of  variations  and  a  fugue, 
for  Piano  solo  (op.  35,  1802);  and  (4)  in  the 
Symphony.  The  intention  of  this  Finale  has 
been  often  challenged,  and  will  probably  never 
be  definitely  ascertained ;  but  the  Pooo  andante, 
which  interrupts  the  Allegro  molto,  and  to  which 
all  the  latter  might  well  be  a  mere  introduction, 
is  at  once  solemn  enough  and  celestial  enough  to 
stand  for  the  apotheosis  of  a  hero  even  as  great 
as  the  one  porixuyed  in  the  first  movement. 

The  Symphony  was  purchased  by  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz. There  is  an  interesting  story  of  its  having 
been  played  three  times  in  one  evening  by  the 
Prince's  band,  to  satisfy  the  enthusiasm  of  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  passing  through 
Vienna  in  strict  incognito;  but  the  first  known  per- 
formance (semi-private)  was  in  Dec.  1804,  when  it 
was  preceded  by  the  previous  2  Symphonies  and 
the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  minor.  The  first 
public  performance  was  at  the  Theatre  *  an  der 
Wien'  on  Sunday  evening,  April  7,  1805,  at  a 
concert  of  Clement's,  where  it  was  announced  as 
in  "Dtf  and  was  conducted  by  Beethoven.  Czemy 
remembered  that  at  this  performance  some  one 
in  the  galleiy  called  out '  I'd  give  a  kreutzer,  if 
it  were  over.'  In  England  it  was  played  by  the 
Philhannonic  Society  at  the  2nd  concert  of  the 
2nd  year — Feb.  28,  181 4 — and  is  announced  as 
'containing  the  Funeral  March.'  In  France  it 
was  the  opening  work  of  the  first  concert  of  the 
Soci^t^  des  Concerts  (Conservatoire),  March  9, 
1828.  It  was  published  by  Simrock  of  Bonn,  the 
publisher  of  the  first  4  Symphonies,  Oct.  39, 
1806. 

The  unusual  length  of  the  Eroica  is  admitted 
by  Beethoven  himself  in  a  memorandum  prefixed 
to  the  original  edition,  in  which  he  requests  that 
it  may  be  placed  nearer  the  beginning  than  the 
end  of  the  Programme — say  after  an  Overture, 
an  Air,  and  a  Concerto^so  that  it  may  produce 
its  proper  and  intended  effect  on  the  audience 
before  they  become  wearied.  He  has  also  given 
a  notice  as  to  the  3rd  horn  part,  a  very  unusual 
condescension  on  his  part.  [G.] 

EBTMANN,  thb  Baronbss.  This  lady,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Dorothea  Cacilia  Graumann,  of 
Offenbach  near  Frankfort^  will  go  down  to  posterity 
as  an  intimate  friend  of  Beethoven's,  and  one  of 
the  most  competent  interpreters  of  his  pianoforte 
music  during  his  lifetime.  She  passed  many 
years  in  Vienna.  We  hear  of  her  there  from 
Beichardt^  in  Feb.  1809,  when  her  husband  was 
major  of  the  'Hoch-und-deutschmeister'  infantry 
regiment.  Beichardt  met  her  at  her  sister's,  Mme. 
Fnmke's,  and  at  Zmeskall's,  and  heard  her  play 
the  Fantasia  in  Cf  minor  (op.  27,  no.  2)  and  4 
(Quartet  (perhaps  an  arrangement  of  the  Quintet, 
op.  16) ;  and  his  description  implies  that  she  had 
both  great  power  and  great  delicacy  of  expres- 
sion, and  a  beautiful  singing  tone.  On  the 
second  occasion  Clementl  was  present,  and  was 
so  far  surprised  out  of  his  usual  taciturnity  as  to 
exclaim  more  than  once  'Elle  joue  en  grand 
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nudtre.*  The  Trio  in  D  (op.  70)  and  the  SonaU 
in  £  (op.  00)  were  ftlso  pieces  of  hen ;  and  her 
playing  of  the  Largo  in  the  former  and  the  2nd 
movement  in  the  latter  are  ipoken  of  by  Schind- 
ler  aa  marvels  of  ezpresmon  in  different  directionB 
(i.  341).  In  i8ao  she  was  still  in  Vienna,  and 
we  have  another  report  of  her  from  W.  £.  MUUer, 
of  Bremen,^  who  met  her  at  the  hoose  of  Gay- 
mtiller,  witii  four  other  ladies,  all  good  players, 
but  whom,  in  his  opinion,  she  &r  surpassed,  not 
so  much  in  execution  as  in  her  rendering  of  the 
intention  and  character  of  the  music,  and  in 
fuicy  and  expression.  Between  these  two  dates 
she  had  had  lessons  from  Beethoven,  and  had 
become  very  intimate  vdth  him.  He  visited  the 
Ertmanns  in  the  evenings,  and  she  would  play  to 
him,  while  he  made  himself  thoroughly  at  home.' 
'Meine  liebe  werthe  Dorothea  CacUia'  is  the 
beginning  of  the  only  letter  from  him  to  her  yet 
published,  in  which  he  conveys  to  her  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  noble  and  imaginative  Sonata  in  A, 
op.  101,  which  bears  her  name.  During  the 
Ertmanns*  stay  in  Vienna  she  lost  a  child.  Bee- 
thoven at  first  discontinued  his  visits,  but  at 
length  asked  her  to  call  on  him,  and  saying  '  we 
will  talk  in  music/  played  to  her  for  more  than 
an  hour, '  in  which  he  said  everything ;  and  at 
length  even  gave  me  comfort.*  * 

It  was  the  happy  lot  of  Mme.  von  Ertmann, 
after  having  been  thus  intimate  with  one  great 
composer,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  another. 
Bather  more  than  four  years  after  Beethoven's 
death  the  regiment  moved  from  Vienna  to 
Milan,  and  General  Ertmann  became  command- 
ant; and  there,  in  July  1831,  she  received  a 
visit  from  Mendelssohn,  then  on  his  return  fr^om 
Borne.  The  account  may  be  read  in  Mendels- 
sohu*s  own  delightful  language  in  his  'Beise- 
briefe.*  *  She  played  him  the  Of  minor  Fantasia 
and  the  Sonata  in  D  minor  (op.  31,  no.  2),  and 
his  verdict  is  quite  in  accordance  with  those  we 
have  already  heard.  '  She  plays  the  Beethoven 
things  very  beautifully,  although  it  is  so  long 
since  she  studied  them :  true,  she  often  forces 
the  expression  a  little,  now  retarding,  and  then 
again  hurrying;  but  certain  pieces  she  plays 
splendidly,  and  I  think  I  have  learnt  something 
from  her. 

In  1844  Mme.  Ertmann  was  again  living  in 
Vienna,  where  Moscheles  met  her,  and  induced 
her  to  play  him  the  Cf  minor  Fantasia  (ii.  123). 
She  died  there  in  1848,  about  70  years  old.     [G.] 

ESCUDI£B>  Mabib,  bom  June  29,  181 9, 
andlii^N;  bom  Sept.  17, 182 1,  at  Castelnaudary, 
two  brothers  famous  as  litUrattarB  on  music. 
They  were  the  founders  of  '  La  France  musicale' 
(1838),  a  weekly  musical  periodical,  and  joint 
authors  of '  l&tudes  biognu)hiques  sur  les  chanteurs 
oontemporains*  (Paris,  Tessier,  1840);  'Bossini 
sa  vie  et  ses  ceuvres'  (Paris  1854);  '^^  *yy» 
....  des  cantatrioes  c^l^bres,*  etc.  (Paris  1856), 
which  contains  a  life  of  Paganini.  Their 
'Dictionnaire  de  musique'  (5th  ed.,  1872)  is  a 
compact  but  very  unequal  work,  many  artides  in 

•  ^uul.  'BeeUioTsa  uach  deu  bcbUdemoiwi  Miner  Zelt«eooiMn.' 
U77,  p.  138. 

*  XwidelMohn's  Utten,  July  14  18S1.         •  lUd.         •  Ibid. 


which  are  admirable,  while  others  oan  be  of  no 
interest  to  any  one.  [M.C.C.] 

ESLAVA,  Mioukl  HiLiJUOir,  distingoiahed 
Spanish  musician,  bom  Oct.  21,  1807,  near  Pam- 
pelana»  where  he  was  cathedral  chorister.  In 
1824  he  was  appointed  violinist  in  the  cathedral 
at  Pampeluna,  and  in  1828  chapel-master  of  that 
at  Oasuna.  Here  he  was  orduned  deaoon,  and 
took  priest's  orders  when  chapel>master  at  the 
metn^Mlitan  church  of  Seville  (1832).  In  1 841 
he  produced  at  Cadiz  his  first  opera,  *  U  Solitario.' 
speedily  followed  by  '  La  Tr^ua  di  Ptokmaide' 
sjid  *  Pedro  el  Gru^'  which  were  Buooesafixlly 
performed  in  several  Spanish  towns.  In  1844  be 
was  appointed  chapel-master  to  Queen  IsabeUs. 
He  has  composed  over  140  pieces  of  ehurcl* 
musio,  including  msnanw,  motets,  psalms,  etc. 
The  work  by  which  he  will  live  is  hia  ^lira 
sacro-hin)afia'  (Madrid,  Salazar,  1869, 10  vob.y, 
a  collection  of  Spanish  diurch  music  of  the  i6th- 
19th  centuries,  with  biographical  sketches  of  the 
composers.  Some  of  his  organ  music  appears  in 
another  collection,  his  '  Museo  organico  espafti^' 
(Madrid).  His  *  Metodo  de  SoUeo'  (1846)  hai 
been  adopted  throughout  Spain.  His  'Escods 
de  armonia  y  composicion,'  in  3  partly  haimony, 
composition,  and  melody,  the  fruits  of  many 
years'  labour,  appeared  at  Madrid  in  186 1  (2iid 
ed.).  He  aJso  edited  the  'Gaoeta  musical  de 
Madrid,'  a  periodical  of  considerable  interest 
Eslava  died  July  23,  1878. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  'Lin 
sacro-hispana' : — 

VOL.  I  aeth  oeotV 
Bkbuw. Ave Bogina.    44 w 

Do.  Magnifloftt.   4 
Anon.  Domtaie  Jam.   4k 
Ferln.  A.  flanetitt,  4 

Do.  Baudiotui.  a 

DcAgnnt.  4. 

Do.     Do.      flk 

Do.  AjeeDdeosOhTMoi.   a 
Pefiftlota,  F.  Sancta  Mater.  4 

Do.  Trlbolarvr  rf  nosoiram.   4 

Do.  In  pawiona  poaltus.   4. 

Do.  M emorare,  pttarima.   4. 

Do.  V«na  est  in  luetnm.   4. 

Do.  Preoor  te,  Domine.   4 
Biben.  B.  Macnlfloat.   4. 

Do.  VlisopradentiHliBa.  a 

Do.  Bex  autem  David.   0. 
Torrentes,  A.  Da,  Magnificat.   4. 

Do.  HortUB  oonolurasb   4. 

Do.  Inter  vestlbuluoL   4. 

Do.  Bxandiat  Domintu.   4. 
Morales,  Ch.  Emendemna.  a 

Do.  O  roa  emnea.   4. 

Do.  Verbum  iniquum.   & 

Do.  O  cnu  ave.   &. 

Do.  Lamentabatur  Jacob.   B. 

Do.  Kyrle:  Chrlste:  Gloria.    4. 
Escobedo,  B.  Immutemur.   4k 

Do.  Exurge.   4. 

Do.  ErraTi  aieat  otIi.   4. 
Femaodex,  P.  DIspenItt  dedtt.   4, 

Do.  Heu  mihl  Domine.   4. 
Bernal.  A.  Are  lanctiMiinnm. 
Bobledo.  M.  Domine  Jetu.   4L 

Do.  fiQgem  cui  omnia.   4. 

Do.  Magna  opera.   4  ft  a 

Do.  Sumeni  iUnd  ave.   4. 
VOL.  L  Pt.  2  Oftib  oenU. 
Victoria,  J.Li  de,  Maa,  'Ave  marb 
Stella.'   4  solo. 

Do.  Vere  langiiorea. 

Do.  O  Domine. 

Do.  Jesu  dttlek  memorla. 

Do.  O  qoam  glorlosuaa. 

Do.Laudate. 

Do.  Beqnlem  maa^  *•!  ouito 


4AL 


Guerrero,  F.  T^uaio  ( 
i;4.fi^6. 
Do.  Do.  see.  Jc 
Do.  Ato  Virgo,  a 
DoLTrataemepost.  a 
Do.  Mass, '  Blffllie  eat  ragnwa.'  1 


4. 

4. 
4. 


NaTarro,  J.  M.  Laoda 
Da,  In  exltu  IsraeL  4. 
DOk  Magnificat  imi  tooL 
Dou       DOb       SditonL 
Do.       Do.       SntooL 
Caatdio,  D.  del,  Qola 
norlt.    a 
DOkOaltltadow  & 
Las  Intuitaa,  F.  da.  Vlettmie  n»- 

ehalL   a 
Caaoargo.  M.  Q,  SahMor  alaas 

BbpanB.   ft. 
Ortiz.  I>.  Pfereat  diea.  & 
Perla&0Z.P.MailaTlrgn.  & 

VOL.  U  OTUi  9mAX 
Comes,J.B.Hodleiiobia.  11 
Lobo.  A.  Verm  est.  a 

Do.  Credo  qnod  Badaiupter.  C 

Do.ViToego.   4. 

Do.  Ave  Maria,   a 
Heredia.A.  de.  Magnlfiwt  Cwpw» 

tODOS).    4. 

TUklla. P.  Qui  Laanim.  BAfi. 
Romero.  M.  Libera  me.  & 
Veana.  M.  Villaneieo  Ast«ite».  & 
Vlveneo.  B.  O  Domfaie.   a 
Vargas,  U.  dto.  Magnlflcai.  a 
Baban,  O.  Voce  me*.   & 
Juarez,  A.  VoIn«raaii  oor  1 
Do.  Dum  Mcrum  pignusL 
D.Maaak   a 


VOL.  n.  Pt.  S  OTtb  ceaU 
Pontac  D.  Mass,  *  In  ezita  luarl-'  ^ 
IHitiDO,  C.  Mas.  'In  devotfona.'  & 
talazar,  0.  Uel  mihi.  4(wia. 
Do.  O  Bex  gluriae.  8,  ei^l  oKHa. 
Do.  Qtue  est  lata.     •  Da 
Do.VklIspecUieam.fi  Do. 
Do.  taocta  Marisu  5  l>ou 
Do.  Katlviiaa  tua.  <  Do- 
Do.  Mater  Dei.       6  Do. 
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OrMk.  LamentsUo.  IS. 
MoDMmjor.F.  d»,B«qiikmaiMi 

a. 

DarDD,  flb  0  TOf  onmML  4. 

VOL  m  (Uth  oent.X 
Bnivo.J.  de  T.  M.  Ftura  nlliL   8. 
I>adMo.Du,du»,don,doa.   & 
Babuls.  P.  Audtto.  imtT«nL   U. 
y«ll4,  F.  TMa  pDlchra.   &. 
dbnn,  r.  V.  Kjtti  and  Otoita.  8. 
BoMan.  J.  P.  Bepulto  DomlM.   4. 
Saqjoaa.  N.  Bplrlttts  naniL   8. 
FiMs,  J.  Jem  Badenptor.  i, 
MnalM,  D.  O  ros  obums.   i, 

DoLDuetiuart  Jmos.   i> 

Do.  Diorhat  J«oa.   4 

Dou  Enmt  signa.   4. 

Do.  Cnm  andisMt  Jmuiimi.  i. 

Do.  Vox  damantla.   8. 
Cftaeda.  J.  de^  Kyiie  and  Gloria.  «. 
UtoTBajLYot  HMQlorum  Jndlrea  4. 

Do.  fiaat  qaot  fuoe.   4 
JoUlk.  B.  Dfleil  quoniam.   4. 
Foentaa,  P.  Baatns  vlr.   la 
Solar,  r.  A.  Introito  and  oflhrtoria 

dedlAiatot.   8. 
Anon.  Ecee  tMordoa.  S. 

▼OL.  m,  Pkfl  asth  centX 

J.  da,  BeqaiaiB  na«.    8 
(attliics). 

tew.     8  (ititoiii  aad 

Do.  Stahat  Mater  (8  fcru^    8 
(orgaa). 
LldoD,J.AToiiiarlsitena.  4aad& 

VOL  IV  0901  oenLX 
6afcla.F.  J.  LammtatloD.  8(oreh.). 

Do.Du   7(orcii.)L 
A>Bi«u.P.Adt«leTaTl.    4(wloiO. 
Do.  fiaodaia.    6  (rloL  and  uum- 
potiX 
DofotOe.  M.  Mterarsu   4  (wlndX 
F.  Dafeofor  alau»  Hla- 
& 
Dok  i'teifa  Uagaa.  7. 


Fritter  J.  flalft  tnfm,  4  «rtr., 

trump.,  onran). 
Cnellar.  B.  Landa  Blon.  & 
MiltitailDOK,  A.  Baneta  at  tanniaea- 

laUVlrglnltaau   8. 
PMm,J.  L0trlda.'OMadra*  8l 
Oabo^  F.  J.  MeoMoto  DoiBbMb  7. 

VOL.  IV.  PL  2  OMhonU. 
Bflara*  H.  T«  Deam.   4. 
Do.  O  nemm  eooflThua.  L 
Do.  Bone  FUtor.    4, 
Do.  O  lalalarls  hotUa.   IL 
Du  Beqaiem  naM.  8(otcIl). 
Do.  Para  mlbL   8. 
Do.  Tedet  anlnam.   8. 
Do.UboraBe.  8. 

VOL.  V  OMh  eenU 

V:    Btabot  malar  (IS 
▼enn).   8. 
Andren.  Fr.  Nuao  dlmltth.   4. 
Do.  Hlrt  Begina.   6  (oreh.X 
Ledwma.  M.  B.  Prlndpa  pitnecQtI. 

4  (oreh.). 
Broi.  J.  BanedlotiH.  4(orcfa.X 


VOL.  V.  Ft.  8  aMli  oenW). 
Perst  J  AlTarei,  J.  FalYO  B«gtaa.  8l 

Do.  O  Balotaila.   Bar.  lolo. 
Nuqalda.  a  J.  Bona  pastor.  Bam 
■olo. 

Do.  O  mfartarli.   8. 
Melon,  V.  O  qaoolam  nafli.  i. 

Do.  Xeoe  puili.   & 

Do  Oaahitaita.   Ik 
OUeta,  D.  8alT«  Beclna.   BL 
Garda,  M.  Ave  marls  Stella.   4. 
Pridanos,  H.  O  qnam  suarii.   4. 
Caballero.  M.  F.  Ave  marls  stella.  4. 
CaloDora,B.O.  Landa  Sion.  L 

Do.  Vara  Isnguorte.  4. 

APPXNDIX. 
flaeanina,  F.  Bjmn.  Scripta  nmL 

8.8.8.4.8. 
Do3rHtte.M.MN;nlfleat.  & 
Duron,  8.  Fiacmenta^ 

lm.  c.  a] 

ESS£B»  Hkikbioh,  bom  at  Mannheim  1818, 
appointed  ooncert-meister  1838,  and  then  mueical 
director  in  the  oourt-theatre  at  Mannheim  ;  was 
for  some  years  oonductor  of  the  '  Liedertafel  *  at 
Mayence,  and  in  1847  succeeded  O.  Nicolal  as 
CapellmeiBter  of  the  ImperiU  Opera,  Vienna, 
where  he  was  honoured  as  an  artist  and  beloved 
aa  a  man.  In  November  1869,  shortly  after 
becoming  art-member  of  the  board  of  direction 
of  the  Opera,  he  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to 
rengn,  and  retired  on  a  considerable  pension 
to  &J2buig,  where  he  died  June  3,  1872.  The 
Emperor  honoured  his  memory  by  granting 
an  annuity  to  his  widow  and  two  young  chil- 
dren. Esser^s  character  was  elevated,  rafined, 
and  sangnlarly  free  from  pretension,  and  his 
compositionB  bear  the  same  stamp,  especially 
his  melodious  and  thoughtful  4-part  songs  for 
men**  voices.  As  a  conductor  he  was  admirable 
—conscientious,  indefatigable,  and  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  his  orchestra,  by  whom  he  was 
adored.  Wagner  showed  his  appreciation  by 
entrusting  him  with  the  arrangement  of  his 
'  Meistenringer  *  for  the  piano.  Esser  was  the 
first  to  discern  the  merit  of  Hans  Bichter,  whom, 
while  a  member  of  his  band,  he  recommended  to 
Wagner  aa  a  copyist  and  arranger,  and  who 
ultimately  justified  the  choice  by  succeeding 
Easer  at  the  Opera  in  May  1875. 

As  a  composer  Esser  was  industrious  and  suo- 
cessfiil.  His  works  contain  scarcely  a  common- 
place thought,  and  much  earnest  feeling,  well 
and  natunJly  expressed.  The  stage  was  not  his 
forte,  and  though  three  of  his  operas  were  pro- 


duced—'Silas*  (Mannheim,  1839),  'Hiquiqui' 
(Aiz-la-Ghapelle,  43),  and  'Die  beiden  Frinzen* 
(Munich,  44)— thev  have  not  kept  the  boards. 
His  compositions  for  the  voice  are  numerous 
and  beautiful — some  40  books  of  Lieder,  2  of 
duets,  4  of  choruses  for  men's  voices,  and  a  for 
mixed  ditto,  etc. — and  these  are  still  great 
&vourites.  His  symphcmies  (Op.  44,  79)  and 
Suites  (Op.  70,  75),  and  orchestral  arrangem^its 
of  Bach's  organ  works  (Passacaglia,  Toccata  in 
F),  perform^  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 
Vienna,  are  pubushed  by  Schott,  and  a  string- 
quartet  (Op.  5)  by  Simrock.  [C. F.P.] 

ESTE,  EAST,  or  EASTE  (aa  he  variously 
spelled  his  name),  Michasl,  Mus.  Bac.,  is  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  a  son  of  Thomas  EsTX,  the 
noted  music  printer.  He  first  appeared  in  print  as 
a  composer,  m  'The  TriumpheeofOriana/  1601, 
to  which  he  contributed  the  madrigal,  'Hence, 
stars,  too  dim  of  light.*  In  1604  he  published  a 
set  of  Madrigals,  whioh  was  followed  in  1606  by 
a  second  set,  the  prefoce  to  which  is  dated  'From 
Ely  House  in  Holbome,'  whence  it  may  be  in- 
fenred  that  he  was  then  a  retainer  of  Lady 
Hatton,  the  widow  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 
In  1610  he  published  a  third  set  of  Madrigals. 
Between  that  date  and  161 8,  when  he  published 
a  set  of  Madrigals,  Anthems  &c.,  and  a  set  of 
three-part  songs,  he  had  obtained  his  bachelor's 
degree  and  become  Master  of  the  Choristers  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral.  In  1634  he  published  a 
set  of  Anthems,  from  the  dedication  of  which  to 
'  John  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,'  we  leam  that  that  prelate  some 
time  before,  on  hearing  one  of  Este's  motets,  had 
voluntarily  settled  an  annuity  on  its  composer, 
personally  a  stranger  to  him.  Este's  last  publi- 
cation was  a  set  of  Duos  and  Fancies  for  V  ids, 
which  appeared  in  1638,  and  was  many  years 
afterwards  re-issued  by  John  Playford  with  a 
new  undated  title-page.  One  of  the  3-part  mad- 
rigals in  Este's  second  set,  *  How  merrily  we  live,' 
retained  its  popularity  down  toour  days.  [W.H.H.] 

ESTE,  EST,  or  EAST  (as  the  name  was 
variously  spelled),  Thomas,  was  (having  regard 
to  the  number  of  works  printed  by  him)  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  early  music  typograpl^ers 
and  publishers.  He  was  probably  born  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th  century. 
The  first  work  printed  by  him  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  was  Byrd's  '  Psalmes,  Sonets  and 
Songs  of  sadnes  and  pietie,*  which  appeared  in 
1588,  he  then  'dwelling  by  Paules  Wharf/  and 
describing  himself  as  *  the  Assigne  of  W.  Byrd ' ; 
i.  e.  assignee  of  the  patent  granted  to  the  latter 
for  the  sole  printing  of  music  and  ruled  musio 
paper.  In  the  following  year  Este  removed  to 
Aldersgate  Street,  where  he  published  at  the  sign 
of  the  Black  Horse.  In  1592  he  edited  *T^e 
Whole  Book  of  Psahns,  with  their  wonted  tunes, 
in  four  parts.*  The  composers  employed  by  him 
to  harmonise  the  tunes  were  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  day,  being  ten  in  number, 
viz:  Richard  Alison,  E.  Blancks,  Michael  Ca- 
vendish, William  Cobbold,  John  Dowland,  John 


(H  BTTB. 

Fumer,  G3ee  FanuiW,  Edmund  Hooper,  Edmund 
Johiuou  tad  Gmrge  Kirbje.  Two  othm  editioiu 
of  the  vork  appored  in  1594  and  160^  This 
oollection  was  thefint  invlucliKiaieof  the  tunes 
were  called  by  diatinctive  Dunes — 'QlMsanburie,' 
•  Kentdsb,'  and  'Chsahire.'  Eate  wn  a  member 
of  the  Campanj  of  Stationert,  to  which  in  1604 
he  gave  a  piece  oF  pl&te  of  31  01.  weight  to  be 
eicuKd  from  aerTing  lome  office  of  the  Company. 
In  the  early  part  of  1 60Q  he  deecribed  hinmlf  on 
the  title-pages  of  bis  prodactiaiiB  aa  '  Thomas  Este 
ftlise  Suodham,'  and  befcre  the  end  of  the  year 
and  ever  after  used  the  latter  name  only.  In 
i5oo  he  described  himself  aa  'The  Anigne  of 
Thomaa  Morley,'  and  in  1609  as  '  Tbe  Assigne  of 
Williiun  Barley."  having  acquired  the  interest  in 
the  patent  granted  to  Morley  in  1 598  and  by  him 
aaaignedt  or  perbapa  only  licensed,  to  Barley.  The 
latest  work  knaim  to  have  been  printed  by  Este 
appeared  in  16]^,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  died 
ahortly  afterwards.  His  widow,  Lucretia  Este, 
died  in  1631,  having  bequeathed  £20  to  purchase 
a  piece  of  plate  to  be  presented  to  the  Stationers' 
Company.  The  most  important  worki  printed 
and  published  by  Estewf— 


The  WLole  Book  of  Paalm^  was  publisSied  in  score 
by  the  Musical  An  tiquarian  Society  in  J  8<4,  edited 
with  a  Preface,  by  Dr.  Himbault.        [W.H.  H.] 
ESTB,  in  N.  E.  Italy,  between  Padua  and  Ba- 
vigo.     Two  musical  academiee— ■  Degli  Eocitati' 
and  'Degli  Atestini' — were  established  in  Eat 
in  1575.     Tbe  family  of  the  Este,  always  liberal 
patrons  of  the  line  arts,  encouraged  especially  the 
revival  of  music.     Francesco  Patrizzi,  a  profebsor 
in  the  latter  of  these  two  academies  (bom  1530 — 
aioH  1  iLnn\  in  dedicating  one  of  his  works  to  Lu- 
ite,  daughter  of  Ercole  II,  the  reigning 
ibes  the  revival  of  music  in  It^y  to 
of  Este,  because  Guido  d'Arexzo  was  a 
'omposa  in  their  dominions,  and  because 
us  musicians  as  Fi^liaao,  Giusquino 
Adriano,  and  Cipriano,  first  found  &- 
iipportfrom  the  dukes  of  Este.  [C.M.P.] 
:B.      Handel'a  Stst  English  oratorio; 
S.  Humphreys,  foundwl  on   Kadne's 
JVritton  for  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  who 
let  flood  for  it,  and  first  performed  at 
lug.    ig,  1720.      Performed  agwn,  lu 
ier  Bernard  Gates — in  private  Feb.  33, 
in  puUic  at  the  King's  Theatre.  Hay- 
ay  1.  3>,  with  '  additions'  not  specified, 
aaion^y  performed  np  to  1757  (when 


trUDES. 

'My  hoart  is  inditing'  and  'Zadok  the  Piiot' 
were  interpolated  into  the  performance),  and  tLa 
lay  on  the  shelf  till  Nov.  6,  1875,  wbm  it  tm 
revived  at  the  Alexandra  Palace.  The  onttm 
waa  for  long  plsyed  annually  at  the  '  FMiral 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy'  at  St.  Paul's. 

ESTWICK,  Rev.  S\xrBOV,  B.D.,  bora  iSs;, 
niB  one  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Bcjil 
inder  Captain  Henry  Cooke.  Upon  quitting  tk 
:hapel  on  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  wsntts 
Oxford,  took  holy  orden  and  became  one  «f  lla 
chapluns  of  Christ  Church.  In  169a  he  tiS 
appointed  a  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's.  On  Nor. 
17,  1696,  he  preached  at  Christ  Chorch,  OdaA 
upon  occasion  of  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  tb 
Lovare  of  Musick  on  St.decilia'e  day,'  a  KnMi 
upon  'The  Usefulness  of  Church  Mumck,'  Tlud 
rintodinthe  following  year.  In  1 701  hem 
nted  vicar  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate.  vhicli 
he  resigned  inl^Ii  for  the  rectory  1^  St,  Michad, 
Queenhithe.  Estwick  composed  several  odes  bx 
performance  at  the  Ads  at  Oxford,  and  o^ 
pieces  still  in  MS.   He  died  Feb.  1739.  [W.H.H,] 

ETOILE  DU  NORD,  L'.opera  in  3  scto,  jsii- 
dpal  aharact«rs  Peter  the  Great  and  Catheriu; 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Meyerbeer,  campriw^ 
many  nujnbors  from  his  *  Feldlaffer  in  SchlefitA.' 
Produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comiqua  Feb.  ilS,  1854: 
and  in  En^and,aa  La  Stella  del  Nind,  atCoRst 
Garden,  July  19, 1 85  5. 

fiXUDES,  studies,  exercises,  sonntas,  ajrea, 
lessons.  The  Isigenumberofworlu  extant  iiida 
these  heads  for  pianoforte,  violin,  violmceDo,  ai 
in  sundry  instances  for  other  orchestral  instn- 
ments,  ai«  in  a  large  measure  mere  supploDadi 
to  the  respective  instraction-books.  They  naj 
be  divided  into  two  kinds— pieces  oontrivedn^ 
a  view  (0  tii  the  student  u  mastering  ifiai 
mechanical  difficulties  pertaining  to  the  teehsiol 
treatment  of  hie  instrument,  like  the  eicdkM 
pianoforte  Etudes  of  dementi  and  Cramer ;  lal 
pieces  wherein,  over  and  above  such  an  executio 
purpose,  which  is  never  lost  sight  o(  iC 
ciisxactertstic  musical  sentiment,  poetirsl  icaa 
or  dramatic  situation  susceptible  of  mnncil  Jf 
t«rpretatian  or  comment  is  depicted,  ai  in  certui 
of  Moscheles*  'CharacteriBtieche  Studiai,'alta 
£tudes  of  Chopin,  Liszt,  or  Alkan. 

The  distinction  between  these  two  dsacs  J 
etudes  closely  resembles  the  di&tnenoe  nec^aaii 
by  painters  between  a  tentativo  sketch  i*  * 
fignre,  a  group,  or  a  landscape,  which  uu  ■> 
rendering  some  poetical  idea  whilst  atmH&iI 
particululy  to  the  mechanical  difficultias  •oi*' 
ing  &ora  tie  task  in  hand,  and  a  mere  drawoj 
after  casts  or  from  life  with  a  view  to  piac*» 
and  the  attainment  of  manipulative  &dlitj. 

An  ilttdt  proper,  be  it  only  a  mechanics!  tr 
ercise  or  a  diatacloristic  piece,  is  dintinguisW 
from  all  other  musical  forms  by  the  fact  tliM  its 
invariably  evolved  from  a  single  phrase  or  mi^, 
be  it  of  a  harmonic  or  melodious  chancter,  of* 
which  the  changes  are  rung.  Thus  many  of  ^ti  * 
Preludes  in  the  '  wohltemperirte  ClaTier,'aiid  tta 
like,  could  be  called  Aadei  withoDt        ' 


ETUDES. 

Hie  most  yaliukble  etudes  for  the  pianoforte 
are  the  following : — 

I.    Clajssioal  School. 

BAOH.  I  OBAMEB. 

Inwtloiis-A  d«u  el  A  troblOOBtadM. 


EURYANTHE. 


497 


OUKBHTL 

ulMHS  id  PUUMRinL 

«  ovdiM  dun  teas  lai  too&, 
ToeaitlnBb. 


FHtadM** 


1I0B0HKIS& 
Btodton,  op.  10. 
liclia8UidieD,op.8& 


II.    MoDBBN  School. 


OHOFIM. 

opbia 

imate  0P.& 
IMiltadaa. 
MPM»ta. 
FmodciaOfi 


mmiLT. 

BBMndsooneert.   O^i. 
BltqdeidsaaloD.  Op.& 

THALBKBO. 

LIflZT. 


Xtudai  d'exaeatlon  ttmnaomdante. 
Ab-Into,  EtDde  de  perfeetknuM- 

ment. 
Troll  gruda  BtadM  de  oonoert. 
Zwel    Etttden  —  Weldesnosehen ; 

GnomentMis. 

0.y.ALKAH. 


12 

12  0fmode*KtDdei. 

Ktude  poor  la  main  sMidia. 

m     n    drolte. 

let  deaz  umIdb. 

BX7BIMBTBZN. 


flnBteBtiidMdeP)«aaiiii.tniM-  tBtndei. 
■"*  •te  IZwBi  Btadon. 

Beodeg  these  there  exists  an  enormous  number 
of  j^fcudes  with  comparatively  little  educational 
ma  less  artistic  value,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
^ritten  to  the  order  of  publishers,  from  whose 
■MpB  they  find  their  way  to  the  schoobooms  and 
«l0M  of  amateurs ;  such  are  those  by  Ozemy, 
SJabalt,  Hummel,  Kessler,  Bertini,  Mayer, 
DaUer.  Schulhof,  Ravina.  etc.  [E.D.] 

Of  Etudes  for  the  Violin,  the  following  four 
jwb  are  considered  as  indispensable  for  the 
Jnnatioii  of  a  good  technique  and  correct  style, 
D7  the  mastets  of  all  schools  of  vioUn-pUying  :— 

fi.  Kreutser,  40  Etudes  or  Caprices. 

Horillo,  Etude  de  Violon,  formant  36  caprices. 

P.  Bode,  Yingt-quatre  Caprices. 

N.Paganini^  24  Caprices,  op.  i. 

to  which  may  be  added  Gayini^s*  *  Yingtquatre 
mstmdes.' 

Of  more  modem  dtudes,  those  of  Dont,  Ferd. 
i^rid,  Alard,  and  Wieniawsky,  are  amongst  the 
n«t  valuable.  The  violin -schools  of  Spohr. 
Aiei,  and  others,  also  contain  a  great  many  uae- 
^  etudes.  Some  movements  from  Bach's  Solo 
ooofttaB,  such  as  the  well-known  Prelude  in  E 
B»ior,  fall  under  the  same  category.  [P.DJ 

STTLENSTEIN.  Charlbs,  was  bom  in  i8oa 
BtHeilbronn,  in  Wurtemberg.  His  father  was  a 
nipectable  tradesman ;  but  nothing  could  deter 
the  son  from  following  his  strong  predilection 
ftr  music.  After  enduring  all  sorts  of  privations 
and  Hl-suooess,  he  appeared  in  London  in  1827, 
•od  produced  extremely  beautiful  effects  by  per- 
fivming  on  sixteen  Jew's-harps,  having  for  many 
yean  cultivated  this  instrument  in  an  extra- 
ordinary  manner.  [Jew's- harp.]  The  patronage 
of  the  Duke  of  Gkrdon  induced  him  to  return  in 
iSa8;  but  he  soon  found  that  the  iron  Jew's-harp 
^  ao  injured  his  teeth  that  he  could  not  play 
vithout  pain,  and  he  therefore  applied  himself 
Bm  and  more  to  the  guitar.  At  length  a 
^AKtist  contrived  a  glutinous  covering  for  the 
teeUi,  which  enabled  him  to  play  his  Jew's-harp 
^gsuL  He  was  very  successful  m  Scotland,  and 
theooe  went  to  Bath,  to  esUblish  himself  as 
teacher  of  the  guitar,  concertina,  and  the  German 

(c.) 


language.  After  remaining  there  a  considerable 
time  he  returned  to  Grermany,  and  is  now  (1878) 
living  at  Giinzbuig;  near  Uhn.  [V.deP.] 

EUPHONIUM.  A  name  given  to  the  bass 
instrument  of  tiie  Saxhorn  frkuuly,  usually  tuned 
in  Bb  or  0.  It  only  differs  from  the  barytone 
Saxhorn  in  the  larger  diameter  of  its  bore,  which 
thus  produces  a  louder  and  somewhat  deeper 
quality  of  tone.  It  is  usually  furnished  with 
rour  valves,  sometimeB  even  with  five,  the  first 
three  worked  by  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
and  severally  depressing  the  pitch  by  a  semitone, 
a  tone,  and  a  minor  third;  the  fourth  by  the 
left  hand  applied  to  a  different  part  of  the 
instrument,  and  lowering  the  pitch  by  two  tones 
and  a  semitone. 

From^  the  gradual  disuse  of  the  Serpent  and 
Ophicleide,  the  Euphonium  is  becoming  the  chief 
representative  of  the  eight-foot  octave  among 
the  brass  instruments;  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  notes  attainable  on  the  French  horn  in 
that  r^fister.  In  quality  it  is  however  lees 
sympathetic  than  its  forerunners,  and  less  able  to 
blend  with  the  stringed  instruments.  It  there- 
fore serves  chiefly  as  a  solo  instrument,  in 
which  capacity  it  affords  considerable  support 
to  the  brass  or  military  band.  It  possesses  the 
usual  harmonic  series  of  open  notes.  Its  com- 
pass is  to  a  considerable  degree  dependent  on 
the  lip  of  the  individutd  player.  The  funda- 
mentiJ  note  is  obviously  C  or  Bb  according  to 
the  pitch  of  the  instrument,  and  the  gap  between 
this  and  the  next  harmonic  above  is  more  or  less 
bridged  over  according  to  the  number  of  the 
valves.  The  valves  lOso  admit  of  being  used, 
together  or  separately,  as  integ^  parts  of  the 
tube,  thus  lowering  the  fundiunental  tone  ob- 
tained, even  to  the  extent  of  an  octave. 

The  upper  limit  may  be  generally  described  as 
three  octaves  above  the  fiin-  ^ 

damental  before  named,  al- 
though accomplished  players 
obtain  sounds  very  much  more 
acute.  It  is  usuially  written 
for  in  the  bass  def,  and  in  orchestral  usage  the 
real  notes  are  given.  If  the  instrument  be  in  C, 
which  it  commonly  is,  no  change  is  necessary ;  if 
however  it  be  a  Bb  instrument,  the  whole  scale 
has  to  be  really  and  systematically  raised  through 
the  interval  of  a  tone.  [See  Tranbfosiko.] 
Some  French  writers,  however,  transpose  the  part 
exactly  as  is  done  for  the  daiinets  and  comet. 

The  Euphonium  being  a  modem  invention,  is 
not  written  for  by  the  older  composers.  It  is 
however  freely  employed  in  more  recent  in- 
strumentation. [W.  H.  S.] 

EURYANTHE.  The  6th  of  Weber's  7  operas. 
Text  by  Helmine  von  Chezy.  Overture  completed 
Oct.  19,  1833;  produced  Oct.  25.  23,  at  the 
Kl&mthnerthor  theatre^  Vienna ;  in  London,  at 
Covent  Garden,  June  ig,  33 ;  at  Paris,  Grand 
Op^  April  6,  1 83 1,  with  interpolations  from 
Oberon ;  at  Th^tre  Lyrique,  with  new  libretto. 
^pt<  i|  57<  The  opera  is  damaged  by  its  li- 
bretto, and  is  too  little  known.  [G.] 
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EVANS,  Ghablbb  Smabt,  bom  1778,  was  a 
choriBter  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Ayrton. 
On  arriving  at  manhood  he  became  the  poesessor 
of  an  unusually  fine  alto  voice.  On  June  14, 
1808,  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  He  was  the  composer  of  some 
anthems  (two  of  them  printed),  and  of  many 
excellent  glees  and  other  pieces  of  vocal  har- 
mony, most  of  which  have  been  published.  In 
181 X  the  Glee  Club  awarded  hun  a  prize  for 
his  Gheerfdl  Glee,  '  Beauties,  have  you  seen  a 
toy,*  and  in  the  followin?  year  a  second  for  his 
'Fill  all  the  glasses.*  In  1817  he  carried  off 
the  prize  offered  by  the  Catch  Club  for  the  best 
setting  of  William  Linley's  Ode  to  the  Memory 
of  Samuel  Webbe,  the  eminent  glee  composer. 
In  1 82 1  he  obtained  another  prize  for  his  glee, 
'Great  Bacchus.'  He  also  produced  several 
motets  for  the  use  of  the  choir  of  the  Portuguese 
Ambassador's  chapel  in  South  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square  (of  which  he  was  a  member),  some  of 
which  are  printed  in  Vincent  Novello*s  Collection 
of  Motets.  Evans  died  Jan.  4, 1849.    [W.H.H.] 

EVEBS.  Cabl,  pianist  and  composer,  bom  at 
Hamburg  April  8, 1 8 1 9,  made  his  first  appearance 
when  1 2,  and  shortly  after  went  on  long  profes- 
sional tours.  Returning  to  Hamburg  in  1837  he 
studied  composition  under  Carl  Eiebs.  On  a 
visit  to  Leipsic  in  1838  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  MendeW>hn,  whose  influence  affected  him 
greatly,  and  started  him  in  instrumental  com- 
positions on  an  extended  scale.  In  the  following 
year  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  kindly  received 
by  Chopin  and  Auber,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time  working  hard.  In  1841  he  was  ap- 
pointed chapel-master  at  Gratz,  where  he  started 
a  music  business,  taught,  and  otherwise  exercised 
his  profession.  Since  1872  he  has  resided  In 
Vienna.  His  compositions  comprise  4  piano- 
forte sonatas,  of  which  those  in  B  minor,  Bb,  and 
D  minor  were  much  esteemed ; '  Chansons  d'amour^ 
for  Piano;  fugues;  fantasias ;  solo  and  part-songs, 
etc.,  etc.  Hasllnger  of  Vienna  and  Schott  of 
Mayence  ai«  his  publishers.  His  sister  EIatinka, 
bom  1822,  was  &vourably  known  as  an  opera- 
singer  in  Germany  and  Italy.  [M.C.C.] 

EXIMENO,  Antonio,  Spanish  Jesuit,  bom 
1732  at  Balbastro  in  Arragon.  Having  studied 
nubthematics  and  music  at  Salamanca  he  became 
professor  of  both  sciences  at  Segovia.  On  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain  he  settled  in 
Rome,  and  died  there  in  1798.  His  work  'DeU* 
origine  della  musica,  colla  storia  del  suo  pro- 
gresso,  decadenza,  e  rinovazione*  contains  the 
georm  of  the  theories  afterwards  elaborated  by 
Wagner,  and  at  the  time  raised  a  host  of  pole- 
mical writings,  to  which  even  Padre  Martini 
contributed  his  share.  He  proposed  to  abolish 
the  strict  laws  of  counterpoint  and  harmony,  and 
apply  the  rules  of  prosody  to  musical  composi- 
tion. He  was  the  first  sdentifio  exponent  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  aim  of  music  is  to  express 
emotion,  and  thus  exercised  considerable  influ- 
ence on  musical  esthetics.  His  contemporaries 
stigmatised  his  book  as  an  'extraordinaiyionuuioe^ 
in  which  he  seeks  to  destroy  musio  without  being 
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able  to  reconstruct  it  * — a  verdict  which  coxioiiiLy 
anticipates  that  often  passed  upon  Wagnar  is 
our  own  day.  (^'^'l 

EXTEMPORE  PLAYING.  The  tit  rf 
playing  without  ^premeditation,  the  oonoeptiaD 
of  the  music  and  its  rendering  being  simultsiMoaf. 
Hie  power  of  playing  extempore  evinces  a  yfKJ 
high  degree  of  musical  cultivation,  u  well  ai 
the  possession  of  great  natural  gifts.  Not  ooly 
must  the  fibculty  of  musical  invention  be  preK&t, 
but  there  must  also  be  a  perfect  masteiy  over  all 
mechanical  difficulties,  that  the  fingers  may  be 
able  to  render  instantaneously  what  the  mini 
conceives,  as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  mosicil 
form,  that  the  result  may  be  symmetrical  and 
complete. 

TUs  being  the  case  it  is  not  suiprisiiu;  thai 
the  greatest  extempore  players  have  uioallybeeD 
at  the  same  time  the  greatest  oompossrs,  and  we 
find  in  fact  that  all  the  great  maitos,  inda&g 
Bach,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  have  shown  modi 
fondness  for  this  form  of  art»  and  have  eveft 
exercised  it  in  public.  Mozart  improvised  ia 
public  at  the  age  of  14,  as  is  shown  by  ^ 
programme  of  a  concert  given  as  an  ezhibidos 
of  his  powers  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  d 
Mantua  on  Jan.  16,  1770,  which  induded  as 
extempore  sonata  and  fugue  for  the  harpsidvid, 
and  a  song  with  harpsidbord  aooompanlment,  to 
be  sung  to  words  given  by  the  audience. 

These  extemporaneous  perfonnanoes  were  acne- 
times  entirely  original,  but  more  frequently  ooo- 
sisted  of  the  development  (often  in  the  tea 
of  a  fugue)  of  a  tiieme  given  by  the  liitenei^ 
and  they  not  unfrequentiy  took  the  fionn  of  a 
competition  between  two  players,  each  gi^ 
the  other  subjects  on  which  to  extampoBM. 
Thus  when  Louis  Marchand,  banished  bm 
France,  came  to  reside  in  Dresden  in  1717,  tfi 
was  about  to  receive  the  appointment  of  organic 
to  the  King  of  Poland,  Vdumier,  the  owat 
conductor,  fearing  Marchand  as  a  rival,  in^ 
Bach  to  appear  at  a  court  concert  in  <3ompeti^ 
with  him.  Accordingly,  after  Marchaod  kif 
played  with  great  applause  a  French  '^^ 
variations.  Bach  took  his  place,  and  extempoM 
a  number  of  new  variations  on  the  same  thaM 
in  such  a  manner  as  inoontestahly  to  prove  hii 
superiority. 

Sometimes  two  players  would  extemporiie  to- 
gether,  either  on  one  or  two  pianofortes,  tv 
appears  to  have  been  done  by  Mozart  and  CScne^ 
at  Vienna  in  1781,  and  alao  by  Beetho?ea  » 
Wolffl,  who  used  to  meet  in  1798  at  the  hooBftoi 
Freiherr  von  Wetzlar,  and,  seated  at  two  ^ 
fortes,  give  each  other  themes  upon  wbkk  ta 
extemporise,  and,  according  to  Seyfiied  iT^V^ 
ii.  37), ' created  many  a  capriccio  for  four  kssd^ 
which,  if  it  could  have  been  written  down  at  w 
moment  of  its  birth,  would  doubtlssa  htm  » 
tained  a  long  existenoe.' 

It  is  probable  that  in  most  of  these  oompetitio* 
the  competitors  were  but  ill-matdiedl,  at  lei^ 
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when  one  of  them  happened  to  be  a  Bach  or 
Beethoven;  and  the  wonder  is  that  men  were 
found  willing  to  measure  their  strength  against 
such  giants.     Occasionally  their  presumption 
was  rebuked,  as  when  Himmel  extemporised 
before  Beethoven  in  1 796,  and  Beethoven  having 
listened  for  a  considerable  time,  turned  to  Himmd 
and  asked  'Will  it  be  long  before  you  begin  1* 
Beethoven  himself  excelled  all  others  in  ex- 
tempore, and  according  to  the  accounts  of  his 
oontemporaries  his  playing  was  &r  finer  when 
improvising  than  when  plaving  a  regular  com- 
posiiion,  even  if  written  by  himself.    Gssemy  has 
left  a  most  interesting  account  of  Beethoven*s 
extempore  playing,  which  is  quoted  by  Thayer 
(^*  347)>  >^d  iB  worth  reproducing  here,  since 
it  helps  us  to  realise  to  some  extent  the  effect 
of  his  improvising.      Ozemy  says — 'Beetho- 
ven's improvisation,  which  created  the  greatest 
iensatbn  during  the  first  few  years  after  his 
airival  at  Vienna,  was  of  various  kinds,  whether 
he  extemporised  upon  an  original  or  a  given 
theme,    i.  In  the  form  of  the  first  movement  or 
the  final  rondo  of  a  sonata,  the  first  part  being 
regularly  formed  and  including  a  second  subject 
in  a  related  key,  etc.,  while  the  second  part  gave 
ireer  scope  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment, 
though  with  every  possible  application  and  em- 
pbyment  of  the  principal  themes.     In  allegro 
movements  the  whole  would  be  enlivenied  by 
bravura  passages^  for  the  most  part  more  difficult 
than  any  in  his  published  works,     a.   In  the 
fonn  of  variations,  somewhat  as  in  his  Choral 
Fantasia,  op.  80,  or  the  last  movement  of  the  9th 
Symphony,  both  of  which  are  accurate  images 
of  tins  kind  of  improvisation.    3.  In  mixed  form, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  potpcwrri,  one  melody 
fidlowing  another,  as  in  the  Fantasia  op.  77. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  insignificant  notes  would 
Krve  as  the  material  from  which  to  improvise 
a  complete  composition,  just  as  the  Finale  of  the 
Sonata  in  D,  op.  10,  No.  3,  is  formed  firom  its 
three  opening  notes.*  ^    Such  a  theme,  on  which 
he  had  *gottlich  phantasirt'  at  Count  Browne's 
hoQsei,  has  been  preserved  (Nohl's  ^Beethoven's 
Leben/  in,  644)  :— 
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Another  given  himi  by  Vogler  was  the  scale  of 
0  niajor,  3  bars,  aUa  hreve  (Thayer,  ii.  336). 

Since  Beethoven  many  great  musicians  have 
^temporised  in  public — ^Mendelssohn,  HummeL 
HoK^^es,  and,  on  the  organ,  our  01^  Wesle?, 
have  all  been  celebrate  for  their  improvisations; 
Ittt  the  practice  of  publicly  extemporising,  if  not 
CKtinct,  18  now  veiry  rare.  Mendelssohn  himself, 
notwithstanding  his  unifonn  success,  disliked 
doing  it,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  written  in 
Oct- 1 83 1  (Reisebriefe,  p.  283),  even  dedares  his 
determination  never  to  extconporise  in  public 
■gftin;  while  Hummel  on  the  other  hand  says 

>  A IM  deSBitob  Ixit  atm  hliUy  Interaitlna  Meoani  of  Ills  tnprort- 
b  ilpen  bj  StarkB  In  NoU't  'B««tlioT«D  oMh  dsD  SehlUar- 
•OSTD. 


('Art  of  playing  the  Pianoforte')  that  he 'always 
felt  less  embarnssment  in  extemporising  before 
an  audience  of  2000  or  3000  persons  than  in  ex- 
ecuting any  written  oomposition  to  which  he  was 
slavishly  tied  down. '  Even  the  Cadsnob  of  a  con- 
certo, which  was  once  the  legitimate  opportunity 
for  the  player  to  exhibit  his  powers  of  improvisa- 
tion, is  now  usually  prepared  beforehand.    [F.T.] 

EXTEMPORISING  MACHINE.  An  in- 
vention for  printing  the  notes  of  an  extempo- 
raneous performance,  by  means  of  mechanism 
connected  with  the  keyboard  of  a  pianoforte  or 
organ.  The  idea  of  being  able  to  preserve  the 
improvisations  of  great  musicians  is  certainly 
an  attractive  one,  and  has  often  engaged  the 
attention  of  mechanicians,  but  wi&out  any 
very  practical  result.  The  earliest  endeavour  in 
this  direction  appears  to  have  been  made  by  an 
English  deigyman  named  Creed,  who  wrote  a 
'Demonstration  of  the  Possibility  of  making  a 
machine  that  shall  write  Extempore  Voluntanes 
or  other  Pieces  of  Music  as  fast  as  any  master 
shall  be  able  to  play  them  upon  an  Organ,  Harp- 
sichord, etc.*  This  was  conmiunicated  by  John 
Freke  to  the  Royal  Society,  after  Creed's  death, 
and  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1747,  vol.  xliv.  part  ii.  p.  445.  A 
similar  invention,  called  the  Melograph,  was 
conceived  by  Euler  the  mathematician,  and  was 
constructed  according  to  his  directions  by  Hohl- 
feld  of  Berlin,  about  1752.  It  consisted  of  two 
revolving  cylinders  with  a  band  of  paper  passing 
over  them,  on  which  the  notes  were  marked  by 
means  of  pencils  attached  to  the  action  of  a 
pianoforte,  their  duration  being  shown  by  the 
relative  length  of  the  lines  formed.  The  machine 
was  placed  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdences 
at  Berlin,  but  was  subsequently  destroved  in  a 
fire.  The  priority  of  invention  of  the  Melograph 
was  disput^  by  U nger,  of  Einbeck,  who,  in  a  long 
correspondence  with  Euler  (afterwards  published), 
states  tiiat  the  idea  occurred  to  him  as  ear^  as 
1 745.  There  have  also  been  several  more  modem 
inventions  for  the  same  end,  notably  one  by  Pape 
of  Paris  in  1824,  which  attracted  much  notice  at 
the  time;  but  the  difficulty  of  expressing  the 
varying  rhythms  of  an  elaborate  piece  of  music 
by  mechamcal  means  has  hitherto  proved  insui^ 
mountable.  [F.T.] 

EXTRAVAGANZA,  Any  work  of  art  in 
which  accepted  forms  are  caricatured,  and  re- 
cognised laws  violated,  with  a  purpose.  A  musical 
extravaganza  must  be  the  work  of  a  musician 
familiar    vrith    the    forms    he  caricatures  and 

Snerally  amenable    to   the'  laws  he  violates, 
ozarfs   'Musikalischer  Spass'   (Kochel,  No. 
522)  is  an  instance  on  a  small  scale.      The 

{)antomime  overture  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
egitimate  field  for  the  exercise  or  gratification 
of  musical  extravi^ganoe.  In  this,  ludicrous 
effects  might  be  produced  by  assigning  passages 
to  instruments  inapt  though  not  altogether  in- 
competent to  theirexecution;  by  treatingfragments 
of  familiar  tunee  contrapuntally,  and  the  like. 
Perhaps  no  field  for  musical  invention  has  been 
less  worked  than  that  of  extravaganza.    Of  no 
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oUuBS  of  mvaaa  does  there  exist  so  litde  as  of  that 
which  is  ludicroiis  in  itself,  and  not  dependent 
for  its  power  of  exciting  risibility  on  the  words 
connected  with  it,  or  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  heaid.  Haydn's  Toy  symphonies  are 
in  a  certain  sense  extrayaganzas.  His  '  Farewell 
Symphony/ though  open  to  a  ludicrous  interpreta- 
tion, is,  as  Mendelssohn  truly  said  of  it,  a  'mel- 
ancholy little  piece.'  Indeed,  as  orchestras  now 
are,  it  cannot  be  performed  as  intended.  Men- 
delssohn's own  Funeral  March  for  Fyramus  is 
an  exquisite  piece  of  humour.  [J.  H«] 

EYBLER,  Joseph  Edlkb  von,  Capellmeister 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  bom  at  Schwechat, 
near  Vienna,  Feb.  8, 1765.  His  father,  a  school- 
teacher and  choir-master,  taught  him  singing 
and  the  principal  instruments,  and  a  place  was 
procured  for  him  in  the  boys*  seminary  at  Vienna. 
While  there  he  took  lessons  (1777-79)  ^°^ 
Albrechtsbeiger.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
seminary  in  1782,  Eybler  turned  his  attention 
to  the  l&w,  but  was  driven  by  the  sudden  im- 
poverishment of  his  parents  to  earn  his  bread  by 
music.  Haydn  now  proved  a  true  Mend,  not  only 
encouraging  him  in  his  studies  but  recommending 
him  to  Artaria  the  publisher.  In  the  meantime 
some  of  his  symphonies  were  performed,  and 
both  Havdn  (1787)  and  Mozart  (1790)  testified 
to  his  ability  as  a  composer  and  his  fitness  for 
the  post  of  Capellmeister.  Eybler  nursed  Mozart 
during  his  last  illness,  and  ufcer  his  death  it  was 
to  him  that  the  widow  at  once  committed  the 
task  of  oompleting  the  Requiem.  He  accepted 
the  charge  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  ai,  1791,  and 
began  the  work,  but  soon  gave  it  up.  He  was 
appointed  choir-master  to  a  church  in  the  suburbs 
in  1793,  and  in  1794  to  the  'Schotten*  monastery 
in  Vienna  itself.  About  this  time  his  first  work, 
3  String  Quartets  dedicated  in  Italian  to  Haydn, 
was  published  by  Traeg.  In  18 10  he  was  ap- 
pointed music-master  to  the  imperial  children,  in 
1804  vice*capellmei8ter,  and,  on  Salieri*s  retire- 
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ment  in  1834,  chief  capellmeister.  In  1834  be 
was  ennobled  by  the  Emperor,  whose  meetiqg* 
for  quartet  practice  he  had  r^^ularly  attended. 
A  year  before  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  «p 
the  exercise  of  his  profession  owing  to  a  pualjtk 
stroke  while  conducting  Mozart*s  BequieoL  He 
died  July  34,  1846. 

As  a  composer  Eybler  restricted  himself  en- 
tirely to  saored  music,  Mozart  having  coofiniiei 
his  own  convictian  that  his  di^Msitioa  wu  too 
simple  and  quiet  for  the  intrigues  and  cooilkii 
of  Uie  stage.  For  the  *Tonk1instIer  Sodetit^'flf 
which  he  was  many  years  president,  he  wiole 
the  cantata '  Die  Hirten  bei  der  Krippe'  (17^) ; 
and  for  the  Emperor  'Die  vier  leteten  Knge^' 
an  oratorio  first  performed  at  court  (1810)  «ii 
afterwards  by  the  Tonkunstler-Sodetiit  Bii 
printed  works — chamber-music,  pieces  for  piup- 
forte  and  other  instruments,  vocal  music,  asi 
several  symphonies  —  were  fovourites  in  tlwir 
day,  but  his  church<mosic  is  of  greater  tbIik- 
Here,  the  devotional  spirit  with  ^irhich  the  whdt 
is  penetrated,  the  fiow  of  the  voioe-nrti»  vii 
the  appropriate  if  at  times  too  powerful  imtn- 
mentation — all  remind  us  of  Michael  Hsyihi  it 
his  beet.  His  best  work,  the  Bequion  in  C 
minor,  which  is  fine  as  a  whole  and  even  saUiaii 
in  parts,  has  been  brought  into  notice  by  Bodk- 
litz  (Allg.  mus.  Zeitung  i8a6.  No.  19).  Ha» 
linger  published  the  Requiem,  7  Mssbbb,  2  1^ 
Deums,  13  Ofibrtoriums,  Graduales,  and  Yflipe^ 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  stiQ  in  m 
Eybler's  quiet  life,  undisturbed  by  jesloosf  * 
envy,  made  him  respected  by  high  and  I0V. 
For  many  years  he  held  an  honourable  post,  sii 
saw  the  great  heroes  of  his  art,  GlndE,  Mosu^ 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert,  carried  to  tk 
grave.  —  In  England  Eybler  is  hardly  e?eD  s 
name ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  numerous  sii 
extensive  collections  of  pieces  and  arrangementi<!f 
Hullah,  Novello,  Best,  Cooper,  etc,  not  a  so^ 
composition  of  his  is  to  be  found.  [OLf  •?.] 


F. 


FThe  4th  note  of  the  natural  scale,  with 
Bb  for  its  signature.  In  French  and  in 
'     solfaing,  F<i.    D  is  its  relative  minor. 

The  F  clef  is  the  bass  def,  the  sign  of  which 
is  a  corruption  of  that  letter. 

F  minor  has  a  signature  of  4  flats,  and  Ab  is 
its  relative  major. 

F  is  the  tonic  of  the  Aeolian  church  mode, 
with  G  for  its  dominant. 

FS  is  in  German  Fis,  in  French  Fa  dUae, 

Beethoven  has  very  much  fieivoured  titiese  keys, 
havixig  left  2  Symphonies  (Pastoral  and  No.  8), 
3  String  Quartets  (the  1st  and  last^  and  Basso- 
moflbky,  No.  i),  2  P.  F.  Sonatas,  etc.,  in  F  major. 
Overture  to  Egmont,  Sonata  appassionata.  Quar- 
tet^ op.  95,  in  F  minor.  Haydn,  on  the  other 
hand,  very  seldom  composed  for  the  orchestra  in 
this  key,  major  or  minor. 


F|  is  more  rarely  used  ;  but  we  may  mcBtMS 
Haydn*s  Farewell  Symphony ;  a  P.  F.  Sooite 
(op.  78)  by  Beethoven,  for  which  he  had  a  pe^ 
liar  affection;  and  a  chaiming  Bomaaoe  « 
Schumann's  (op.  a8). 

/,  for.,  or  forte,  is  the  weU-known  s^  ** 
loudness. 

The  holes  in  the  belly  of  the  violin  are  eilW 
the  /  holes  from  their  shape.  [^1 

FABRI,  AifKiBALE  Pio,  DsiTo  Bauvo»<m* 
of  the  most  excellent  tenors  of  the  i8tk  osbM 
was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1697.  Educated  wm 
cally  by  the  fomous  PiSTOocsi,  he  became  m 
favourite  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI,  and  ^ 
Princes  sought  to  engage  him  in  their  ser^ 
He  was  also  a  composer,  and  member  of 
Accademia  Filarmonica  of  Bologna ;  mmn 
into  that  society  in  1 719,  he  was  named  iti  ^ 
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tip€f  or  president,  in  1725,  29,  45,  47,  and  50. 
In  1729  he  came  to  England  and  sang,  with 
fieraaoohi,  hifl  fellow-pupil  under  Pistoocbi,  in 
Handel's  'Tolomeo/  taking  the  part  of  Araspe, 
formerly  sung  by  Boschi.  As  the  latter  was  a 
BasBy  the  part  was  probably  transposed  for 
Fabri  for  want  of  a  Bass  to  sing  it.  In  the 
ame  year  he  performed  the  tenor  part  in  '  Lo* 
tario,'  as  also  in  'Partenope'  (1730),  and  in 
'Poro'  and  a  repriae  of  'Rinaldo*  (1731),  all  ty 
the  same  master.  Having  been  appointed  to 
the  Royal  Chapel  at  Lisbon  a  few  years  later, 
he  died  there  Aug.  1 2,  1760.  /  [J.M.] 

FABRIZZI,  Obazia,  an  It^Jiadi  prima  donna, 
described  by  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  as  '  very  far 
from  a  bad  singer,  but  neither  young  nor  pretty, 
therefore  not  liked';  she  appeared  in  London 
aboQft  I7p6  and  sang  that  year  the  principal  rdles 
h  Martini's  'Gonsiglio  Imprudente'  and  Cima- 
naa's  |Tnci  Amanti/  as  abo  in  Martini's  '  Ar- 
bore  di  Diana.'  She  was  not  re-engaged.   [J. M.] 

FACKELTAKZ,  or  Marche  anx  Jkmbeaux, 
a  torchlight  procession — a  survival  from  the 
medieval  tournaments — which  takes  place  at 
some  of  the  Grerman  Courts  on  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  members  of  the  royal  family.  The 
procession  has  to  march  round  the  court  or 
Wl,  with  various  intricate  ceremonies  (Times, 
j?eb.  19, 1878).  The  music — for  nulitary  band — 
tt  a  PokmaiBe  in  march-time  (3-4),  usually  a  loud 
ftnt  and  last  port^  and  a  soft  trio.  Meyerbeer 
Imb  written  four — one  for  the  marriage  of  the 
I^cess  Boyal  (Jan.  35,  1858).  Spontini,  Flo- 
tov,  and  others,  have  also  written  them.       [G.] 

FAGOTTO.  The  Italian  name  for  the  Bassoon, 
ebviooaly  arising  from  its  resemblance  to  a  faggot 
«  bundle  of  sticks.  The  (Germans  have  adopted 
U  as  FoffoU,    [See  Bassoon.]  [W.  H.  S.] 

FAIR  BOSAMOND.  A  grand  opera  in  4 
Mts;  words  by  G.  Z.  Bame^,  music  by  John 
Baniett;  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Feb.  38, 1837. 

FA-LA.  A  piece  of  vocal  music  for  three 
or  more  voices,  originally  set  wholly  or  in  part 
to  these  two  sol-fa  syllables.  Fa-las  belong 
enentially  to  the  madrigalian  era,  most  of  the 
composers  of  which  have  left  specimens  of  them, 
lliey  are  said  to  be  the  invention  of  Gastoldi  di 
Oaravaggio — ^if  the  utterance  of  musical  sounds  on 
unmeaning  syllables  can  be  called  an  invention. 
Hanv  of  his  'balletti,'  like  many  of  the  BalletB 
of  Morley — such  as  *  Now  is  the  month  of  May- 
lag '—end  with  a  lengthened  Fa-la.  A  4-part 
•ong  known  as  'The  Waitts,*  by  an  English 
composer  Jeremiah  Saville,  set  wholly  on  Uiose 
tfikhleB,  is  probably  the  most  populiur  Fa-la  in 
existence.  [J.H.] 

FALLING  A  BELL.  The  operation  of  grad- 
ttUy  swinging  a  bell  horn  the  position  shown  in 
Kg.  3,  p.  3x9,  to  that  in  Fig.  3,  p.  330.  [See 
BiLLB.]  [O.A.W.T.] 

FALSE  RELATION  is  the  occurrence  of 
chromatic  oonferadiction  in  different  parts  or 
voicesi,  either  simultaneously,  as  at  (a),  or  in 
chords  which  are  so  near  together  that  the  effect 
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of  one  has  not  passed  frx>m  the  mind  before  the 
other  comes  to  contradict  it  with  a  new  accidental, 
as  at  (6). 

(a)  (b) 


y-^ 


prJ'  I  ^'11 


r 

The  disagreeable  effect  is  produced  by  the  con- 
tradictory accidentals  belonging  to  different  keys, 
or  unequivocally  to  major  or  minor  of  the  same 
key ;  and  it  follows  that  when  the  contradiction 
is  between  notes  which  can  coexist  in  the  same 
key  the  effect  is  not  disagreeable.  Thus  chromatic 
passing  notes  and  appoggiaturas  do  not  affect 
the  key,  and  are  used  without  consideration  of 
their  apparent  contradictions.  Schumann  uses 
the  sharp  and  natural  of  the  same  note  in  the 
same  chord  in  his  'Andante  und  Variationen' 
for  two  pianofortes,  op.  46  (a),  and  Haydn  the 
same  in  his  Quartet  in  D,  op.  71  (&). 


(a) 


^(^)jrtijJ]lS 


(ji>"r7l,^i|j!fi''^^ 
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etc. 


m 
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Again,  notes  which  are  variable  in  the  minor  key 
do  not  produce  any  objectionable  effect  by  their 
juxtapositionj  as  Uie  minor  7th  descending  and 
the  major  7th  ascending  or  stationary;  thus 
Mendelssohn  in  the  Overture  to  'Ruy  Bias'  has 
Bb  and  B  I]  in  alternate  chords. 


P 
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And  the  treatment  of  notes  which  are  inter- 
changeable in  chromatic  and  diatonic  chords  in 
the  same  key  is  equally  fr«e,  as  between  » 
chromatic  note  of  the  chord  of  the  augmented 
sixth  and  a  succeeding  diatonic  discord. 


Prt 
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The  rule  is  further  modified  by  so  many  exceptions 
that  it  is  almost  doubtful  if  the  cases  in  which 
the  effect  is  objectionable  are  not  fewer  than 
those  in  which  it  is  not.  [C.H.H.P.] 

FALSETTO.  The  voices  of  both  men  and 
women  contain  two — or,  as  defined  in  the  *M6- 
thode  du  Chant  du  Conservatoire  de  Musique,' 
three — registers,  viz.  chest  voice  (voce  di  petto) ; 
head  voice  {v.  di  testa) ;  and  a  third  which,  as 
being  forced  or  non-natural,  is  called  by  Italians 
and  French  falsetto  or  fausset,  at  'false'  voice. 
The  limits  of  these  are  by  no  means  fixed.  In 
every  voice  identical  notes  can  be  produced  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and*  thus  each  register  can 
be  extended  many  degrees  beyond  its  normal 
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limits.  But  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  a  singer 
to  keep  both  first  aad  third  registers  in  working 
order  at  the  same  time.  The  male  counter-tenor, 
or  alto  voice,  is  ahnost  entirely  falsetto,  and  is 
generally  accompanied  by  an  imperfect  pronun- 
ciation, the  vowels  usually  partaking  more  or 
less  of  the  quality  of  the  Italian  u  or  English  oo, 
on  which  uie  flfidsetto  seems  to  be  most  easily 
producible. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  falsetto  in  musical 
Europe  is  in  reference  to  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
where  Spaniards  exceptionally  gifted  with  this 
voice  preceded  that  artificial  class  to  whom  since 
the  1 6th  century  alto  and  even  soprano  parts 
have  been  assigned.  [J.  H.] 

FAISTAFF.  A  comic  Italian  opera  in  2 
acts ;  words  by  Maggioni,  music  by  Balfe.  Pro- 
duced at  Her  Majesty^s  Theatre  July  19,  1858. 

FANDANGO.  An  Andalusian  dance,  a 
variety  of  the  Sbouidilla,  accompanied  by  the 
guitar  and  castanets.  In  its  original  form  the 
nuidango  was  in  6-8  time,  of  slow  tempo,  mostly 
in  the  minor,  with  a  trio  in  the  major;  some* 
times,  however,  the  whole  was  in  a  major  key. 
Later  it  took  the  3-4  tempo,  and  the  characteristic 

Spanish  rhythm     JT^     J  J  J   J  .    In  this 

s 
shape  it  closely  resembles  the  seguidilla  and 
bolero.  One  Fandango  tune  is  ffiven  by  Hawkins 
(Appendix,  No.  33).  Another  has  been  rendered 
famous  through  its  partial  adoption  by  both 
Gluck  and  Mozart — the  former  in  his  Ballet  of 
Don  Juan,  the  latter  in  Figaro  (end  of  Act  3). 
It  is  given  in  its  Spanish  form  by  Dohm  in  Uie 
Neue  Zeitschrift  f.  Musik  (xi.  163,  7)  as  follows : — 

AndanU. 
tr 


The  rhythm  of  the  castanets  was 

Mozart's  version  is  known  and  aocesiUe; 
Gluck*s  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Jahs'i 
Mozart. 

There  is  a  curious  piece  of  histoiy  said  to  be 
connected  with  this  dance.  Soon  after  its  fint 
introduction,  in  the  17th  oentuiy,  it  was  on* 
demned  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Spun 
as  a  'godless  dance.'  Just  as  the  CoautoiJ 
were  about  to  prohibit  it,  one  of  the  ju^ 
remarked  that  it  was  not  hdx  to  candeinn  any  one 
unheard.  Two  celebrated  dancers  were  aoxrd- 
ingly  introduced  to  perform  the  fandango  before 
the  Consistory.  This  they  did  with  sodi  efiee^ 
that,  according  to  the  old  chronicler,  'eveiyoae 
joined  in,  and  the  hall  of  the  oosudatoriuiii  mi 
turned  into  a  dancing  saloon.*  No  more  «a> 
heard  of  the  condemnation  of  the  fandango. 

Similar  dances  to  the  fandango  are  the  TiBA5ii 
the  Polo,  and  the  Jota  Abbagokesa.      [£.P.] 

FANFARE.  A  French  term  of  unkoon 
origin — perhaps  Moorish,  perhi^  onomatopoae— 
denotes  m  strictness  a  short  passage  for  tnm^i^ 
Huch  as  is  performed  at  coronations  and  fA» 
state  ceremonies.  In  England  they  are  knon 
as  '  Flourishes,*  and  are  played  by  the  Trumpetoi 
of  Her  Majesty's  Household  Cavalxy  to  ^ 
number  of  eight,  all  playing  in  unison  <■ 
Eb  trumpets  without  ^ves.  The  foUovi^ 
believed  to  date  firom  the  reign  of  CbarieiA 
is  the  Flourish  regularly  used  at  the  opeiiv 
of  Parliament,  and  was  also  perfozmed  at  tbt 
announcement  of  the  close  of  the  Czimeaii  Wic, 
the  visit  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales  t» 
St  Paul's  after  the  Prince's  recovery,  and  so  oa .— 
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2.  So  picturesque  and  effective  a  feature  at  t^ 
Fanfare  has  not  be^i  neslected  by  Open  co» 
posers.    No  one  who  has  heard  it  can  foiget  tb 
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effect  of  the  two  flonrisheB  annonnciiig  the  arriyal 
of  the  Qovemar  in  Fidelio,  both  in  the  opera  and 
in  the  two  earlier  overtures.  True  to  the  fact, 
Beethoven  has  written  it  in  unison  (in  the  opera 
and  the  later  overture  in  Bb,  in  the  earlier 
overture  in  Eb,  with  triplets).  Other  oomposers, 
not  so  conscientious  as  he,  have  given  them  in 
hannony,  sometimes  with  the  ad^tion  of  horns 
and  trombonee.  See  Oiympie ;  Struensee,  Act  a ; 
Hamlet,  TabL  2,  Sc.  x,  and  many  more.  A 
good  example  is  that  in  Tannhauser,  which 
fonns  the  basis  of  the  march.  It  is  for  3  Trum- 
pets in  B: — 
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A  fine  Fanfioe  for  four  trumpets,  composed 
by  Mr.  WaterBon,^  Bandmaster  of  the  ist  Life 
Guards,  is  played  as  a  dirge  at  the  innerals  of 
tbat  B^ment.  Weber  has  left  a  short  one — 
'kleiner  Twch*^  for  3o  trumpets  in  G  (JiUms's 
Thematic  Cat  No.  47  a).    [Tusch.] 

3.  The  word  is  also  employed  in  a  general 
Bense  for  any  short  prominent  passage  of  the 
bruB,  such  as  that  of  the  Trumpets  and  Trom- 
bones (with  the  wood  wind  also)  near  the  end  of 
the  4th  movement  in  Schumann's  Eb  Symphony; 
or  of  the  whole  wind  band  in  the  opening  At^ 
dante  of  the  Reformation  Symphony. 

4.  A  Fanfioe  differs  essentially  from  a  Call  or 
Signal    [SiOHAL.]  [G.] 

FANIBKA.  Cherubini's  21st  opera;  in  3  acts; 
words  by  Sonnleithner  from  the  French.  Pro- 
dooed  at  the  Kamthnerthor  Theatre,  Vienna^ 
Feb.  35,  1806. 

FANTASIA  is  a  term  of  very  respectable 
antiquity  as  applied  to  music,  for  it  seems  to  be 
■nffictently  established  by  both  Bumey  and 
Hawkins  in  their  Histories  that  it  was  the  im- 
mecUate  predecessor  of  the  term  Sonata,  and 
•hares  with  the  term  Riobroab  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  first  title  given  to  compositions 
opresBly  for  instnmients  idone.  It  seems  itself 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  the  madrigal ;  for 
when  madrigalsj,  accompanied  as  they  commonly 
were  by  instruments  playing  the  same  parts  with 
the  voicesy  had  to  a  certain  extent  run  their 
coQzse  as  the  most  popular  form  of  chamber 
oompositionsy  the  possibility  of  the  instruments 
flaying  the  same  kind  of  music  without  the 
▼cioes  was  not  far  to  seek.  Hawkins  remarks 
that  the  early  Fantasias  'abounded  in  fugues 
•nd  little  responsive  passages  and  all  those  other 
elegances  observable  in  the  structure  and  oon- 
trivanoe  of  the  madrigal.*  They  were  written 
£()r  combinations  of  various  instruments,  such  as 
a  'Chest  of  Viols/  and  even  for  five  'Comets' 
of  an  ancient  kind,  seemingly  something  like  a 
fiunily  of  modem  serpents,    ^lere  are  examples 
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of  this  kind  by  vexy  ancient  English  composers, 
and  some  also  for  the  '  Virginals '  by  Bird  and 
Gibbons  in  'Parthenia.'  They  seem  to  have 
been  a  very  dry  species  of  composition,  and  Dr. 
Bumey  quotes  Simpson's  '  Compendium'  to  the 
intent  that  in  the  year  1667  'tins  style  of  music 
was  much  n^lected  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
auditors  that  understand  it,  their  ears  being  more 
delighted  with  light  and  airy  music.' 

In  the  works  of  Bach  there  are  a  great  number 
of  Fantasias  both  as  separate  works  and  as  the 
first  movement  to  a  Suite,  or  conjoined  with  a 
Fugue.  In  the  latter  capacity  are  two  of  the 
finest  Fantasias  in  existence,  namely  that  in 
A  minor  called  'Grosse  Fantasie  und  Fuga* 
(Dorffel,  158),  and  that  in  D  minor,  commonly 
known  as  the  'Fantasia  oromatica.'  Among  his 
organ  works  also  there  are  some  splendid  speci- 
mens, such  as  Fantasia  et  Fuga  in  G  minor 
(Dorffel,  798),  and  a  Fantasia  of  considerable 
length  in  G  major,  constituting  a  complete  work 
in  itself  (Dorffel,  855).  Among  the  works  of 
his  sons  and  other  contemporaneous  German 
masters  are  also  many  specimens  of  Fantasias. 
Some  of  them  are  very  curious,  as  the  last  move- 
ment of  a  Sonata  in  F  minor  by  Philip  Emmanuel 
Bach,  published  in  Roitzsch's  'Alte  Klavier 
Music,*  in  the  greater  part  of  which  the  division 
by  bars  is  entirely  dispensed  with ;  and  the  same 
peculiarity  distinguishes  a  Fantasia  by  Johann 
Emst  Bach  which  is  published  in  the  same 
collection.  Two  of  those  by  Friedemann  Bach 
(in  A  and  C)  have  been  revived  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts.  Mozart  produced  some  fine 
examples  of  Fantasias,  Beethoven  apparently 
only  two  distinctly  so  called,  namely  Opus  77 
and  the  Choral  Fantasia ;  and  two  of  ihe  Sonatas 
(op.  a 7)  are  entitled  'quasi  una  Fantasia,*  which 
implies  some  irregularity  of  form.  In  more 
modem  times,  apui  from  Schumann*s  fine  ex- 
ample dedicated  to  Liszt  (op.  17),  the  name  has 
gone  somewhat  into  disrepute,  having  been  com- 
monly employed  to  label  vulgar  effusions  which 
consistof  brilliant  passages  connected  with  popular 
airs  strung  together  into  a  piece  for  the  mere 
display  offinger  devemess.  But  in  these  days  of 
roviv^  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  name 
should  not  be  given  to  more  honourably  conceived 
compositions,  and  yet  play  a  rdle  of  some  dignity 
in  modem  instrumental  music ;  and  the  very  fact 
that  there  are  no  rules  for  its  formal  construction 
would  seem  to  be  an  inducement  to  composers  of 
an  independent  turn  of  mind.  [C.H.H.P.] 

FANTASIESTtJCK.  A  name  adopted  by 
Schumann  from  HofiOnann  to  characterise  various 
fimcy  pieces  for  pianoforte,  alone  and  with  other 
instruments  (P.  F.  sdo^  op.  i  a,  1 1 1 ;  with  Clarinet, 
op.  73 ;  with  Violin  and  Cello,  op.  88).  They 
are  on  a  small  scale,  but  several  of  them  of  con- 
siderable beauty. 

FARCE  (Ital.  Farna,  prebablv  from  the 
Latin  farcio  to  stuff— Plautus  has  eentonei 
farcire,  to  insert  falsehoods  or  tricks).  A  farna 
was  a  canticle  in  the  vulgar  tonmie  intermixed 
with  Latin,  originating  in  the  French  church 
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at  the  time  when  Latin  began  to  be  a  tongue 
'not  underetanded  of  the  people.*  The  farsia 
was  sung  in  many  chuicheB  at  the  principal 
festivab,-  almost  univenallj  at  GhristmaB.  It 
became  a  vehicle  for  satire  and  fun,  and  thus 
led  to  the  modem  Farsa  or  Farce,  an  opera  in 
one  act,  of  which  the  subject  is  extravagant  and 
the  action  ludicrous.  [J.  H.] 

FABINELU.  A  serio-comic  opera  in  a  acts ; 
words  by  G.  Z.  Bamett,  music  by  John  Bamett ; 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  Feb.  8,  1839,  Balfe 
acting  Farinelli,  and  being  forced  by  hoarseness 
to  leave  off  at  end  of  ist  act. 

FARINELLI,  a  violin-player  and  composer, 
was  either  a  brother  or  aa  unde  of  the  cele- 
brated singer  Faiinelli  (Carlo  Broechi).  Date 
and  place  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown. 
After  living  for  some  time  in  France  we  find 
him  in  1680  at  Hanover,  side  by  side  with 
Handel,  as  leader  of  the  band.  He  appears  to 
have  enjoved  a  great  reputation  as  a  performer, 
and  considerable  popularity  as  a  oomposer  of  in- 
strumental music  in  a  light  and  pleasing  style. 
He  excelled  especially  in  the  performance  of 
Lullfs  airs  and  his  own  so-called  '  Folia»'  which 
was  known  in  England  during  the  last  century  as 
'Farineirs 'ground.*  [See  Folia.]  Farinelliwas 
knighted  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Hawkins,  was  appointed  by  George  I.  his 
resident  at  Venice.  [P-^O 

FARINETJJ,  Cablo  Broschi,  ditto,  was 
bom  January  24.  1705,  at  Naples,  according  to 
his  own  statement  made  to  Dr.  Bumey,  who  saw 
him  at  Bologna  in  1770,  though  Padre  6.  Sacchi, 
his  biographer,  fixes  his  birthplace  at  Andria. 
Some  say  that  he  derived  his  tobriquet  from  the 
occupation  of  his  father,  who  was  either  a  miller 
or  a  seller  of  flour  {farina) ;  others  contend  that 
he  was  so  named  after  three  brothers  Farina, 
very  distinguished  amateurs  at  Naples,  and  his 
patrons.  It  is,  however,  quite  probable  that  he 
simply  took  the  name  of  his  uncle  Farinelli,  the 
composer.  Sacchi  declares  that  he  saw  in  Fari- 
nelli's  possession  the  letters  of  nobility  which  he 
was  required  to  produce  when  admitted,  by  the 
favour  of  the  King  of  Spain,  into  the  raders  of 
Calatrava  and  St.  lago.  It  seems  scarcely 
credible  that  noble  parents  should  have  destined 
their  son  for  the  musical  stage,  or  consented  to 
the  peculiar  preparation  necessary  to  make  him 
a  soprano;  but  this,  as  usual,  is  explained  by 
the  story  of  an  accident  having  happened  to  the 
boy  while  riding,  which  rendered  necessary  the 
operation  by  which  he  retained  his  treble.  The 
voice,  thus  manufactured,  became  the  most 
beautiful  ever  heard.  He  soon  left  the  care  of 
his  &ther,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments,  to 
enter  the  school  of  Porpora.  of  whom  he  was  the 
first  and  most  distinguished  pupil.  In  spite  of 
his  now  explicit  statement  to  Dr.  Bumey,  it  is  not 
possible  that  Farinelli  could  have  made  his  cUbut 
at  Naples  in  1720,  at  the  age  of  15,  in  Metasta- 

1  D'tJrEB7  wrote  bU  song  '  Joy  to  great  CaMr  *  In  bononr  of  CbarlM 
II.  to  '  dirlsloni '  on  thli  but ;  It  miut,  tborefon,  bave  bten  compoMd 
befoninOh 


no*s  '  Angetica  e  Medoro* ;  for  the  latter  iKd  not 
leave  Borne  tiU  1721,  and  'Angelica  e  Medoro' 
was  not  written  before  1722.  (F^tis.)    In  tint 
year  Farinelli,  already  famous  in  sontiism  Itdly 
under  the  name  of  U  ragaxzo  (the  boy),  sooqbb- 
panied  Porpora  to  Bome,  and  made  his  fint 
appearance  there  in  '  Eomene,'  composed  by  Ui 
master  for  the  Teatro  Aliberti.     There  wsi  i 
6«mian  trumpet-player  at  that  time  in  the 
capital,  who  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Bo- 
mans  by  his  marvellous  powers.    For  this  aitiit 
Porpora  wrote  an  obbliffcUo  part  to  a  song,  in 
which  his  pupil  vied  with  the  mstrumenft  is 
holding  and  sweUing  a  note  of  extraocdinaiy 
length,  purity,  and  volume.    Although  the  Ti^ 
tuoso  performed  this  in  a  wonderful  maimer, 
Farinelli  excelled  him  in  the  duration,  briUiaooe^ 
and  gradual  crescendo  and  diminuendo  of  the 
note,  while  he  carried  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  novelty  and 
spontaneity  of  the  shakes  and  difficult  variatians 
which  he  introduced  into  the  air.    It  is  ptobsUe 
that  these  were  previously  arrai^^ed  by  Forpoitk 
and  not  due  to  the  impromptu  inspiration  of  ^ 
singer.    Having  remained  under  the  instradioB 
of  his  master  until  1724,  Farinelli  made  his  fini 

i'oumey  to  Vienna  in  that  ysftr*  A  year  later 
le  sang  for  the  first  time  at  Venice  in  AlbindtTs 
'  Didone  abbandonata,*  the  libretto  by  Metastir 
sio ;  and  subsequently  returned  to  Naples.  wfacR 
he  achieved  a  triumph  in  a  Dramatio  SeRude 
by  Hasse,  in  which  he  sang  with  the  oeMnted 
eantatrice.  Test  In  1726  he  appeared  in  Fr. 
Ciampi's  'Giro'  at  Milan;  and  then  madeiv 
second  visit  to  Bome,  where  he  was  anxiooilj 
expected.  In  1727  he  went  to  Bologna^  when 
he  was  to  meet  the  famous  Bemacchi,  the  'King 
of  Singers,'  for  the  first  time.  Meetii^  thit 
rival  in  a  Grand  Duo,  Farinelli  poured  forth  aH 
the  beauties  of  his  voice  and  style  withoot 
reserve,  and  executed  a  number  of  most  difficoh 
passages,  which  were  rewarded  with  tumattoooi 
applause.  Nothing  daunted,  Bemaochi  icfdied 
in  the  same  air,  repeating  every  trill,  roulade,  cr 
cadenza,  which  had  been  sung  by  FarindlL  The 
latter,  owning  his  defeat,  entreated  his  oonqueRr 
to  give  him  some  instruction,  which  Bemaodii 
with  equal  generosity,  willingly  consented  to 
bestow ;  and  thus  was  perfected  the  talent  of 
the  most  remarkable  singer,  perhaps,  who  bi 
ever  lived. 

After  a  second  visit  to  Vienna  in  1728.  Fsii- 
nelli  went  several  times  to  Venice,  Roane,  Naokii 
Piacenza,  and  Parma,  meeting  and  vanqoitfUBg 
such  formidable  rivals  as  Gizzi,  Nioolini,  Fam- 
tina,  and  Guzzoni,  and  everywhere  loaded  vitk 
riches  and  honours.  In  1731  he  visited  VieoBft 
for  the  third  time.  It  was  at  this  point  that  he 
modified  his  style,  from  one  of  mere  brilliaDee 
and  bravura,  which,  like  a  true  pupil  of  Porpon^ 
he  had  hitherto  practised,  to  one  of  pathos  sad 
simplicity.  This  change  is  said  to  have  bea 
suggested  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  'Too 
have,'  he  said,  'hitherto  excited  only  astonish- 
ment and  admiration,  but  you  have  never  tooefaed 
the  heart;    it  would  be  easy  to  you  to  cnat* 
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emotian,  if  you  would  but  be  more  simple  and 
more  exprenive!'  Faiinelli  adopted  this  ad- 
minble  ooimsel,  and  became  the  most  pathetic, 
•B  he  was  still  the  most  brilliant^  of  singers. 

Betonung  once  more  to  Italy,  he  revisited 
with  ever-increasing  renown  Venice,  Bome,  Fer- 
nrs,  Lucca,  and  Turin.    In  1734  he  made  his 
fint  journey  to  England.     Here  he  arrived  at 
the  moment  when  the  opposition  to  Handel,  sup- 
ported by  the  nobles,  had  established  a  rival 
Open,  with  Porpora  for  composer,  and  Senesino, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  the  great  German,  for 
principal  singer.     The  enterprise,  however,  did 
not  Buoceed,  but  made  debts  to  the  amount  of 
^19,000.     At  this  juncture  Porpora  naturally 
thooght  of  his   illustrious  pupil,  who  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  saved  the  house.    He  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  Theatre,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  in  'Artaserse,'  the  music  of  which  was 
chiefly  by  Riccardo  Broschi,  his  own  brother,  and 
HasBe.    The  most  &vourite  airs  were  'Pallido 
il  sole,*  set  by  Hasse  and  sung  by  Senesino; 
'  Per  questo  dolce  amplesso,'  by  the  same,  and 
*  Son  qual  nave,*  by  Broschi,  both  the  latter 
being  sung  bv  Farinelli.    In  the  last,  composed 
specudly  for  him,  the  first  note  (as  in  the  song 
in  'Eomene*)  was  taken  with  such  delicacy, 
swelled  by  minute  degrees  to  such  an  amazing 
volume,  and  afterwards  diminished  in  the  same 
nuumer  to  a  mere  point,  that  it  was  applauded 
for  full  five  minutes.    After  this,  he  set  off  with 
such  brilliance  and  rapidity  of  execution  that 
it  was  difficult  for  the  violins  of  those  days  to 
tccompany   him.      He  sang  also  in   'Onorio,* 
'Poli&mo,'  and  other  operas  by  Porpora;   and 
ttdted  an  enthusiastic  admiration  among  the 
djlettanti  which  finally  culminated  in  the  famous 
ejaculation  of  a  lady  in  one  of  the  boxes  (per- 
{wtuaied  by  Hogarth  in  the  Bake's  Progress) — 
'One God  and  one  Farinelli ! '    In  his  first  per- 
Sonuanoe  at  Court,  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
Princess  Boyal,  who  insisted  on  his  singing  two 
of  Handel's  songs  at  sight,  printed  in  a  different 
def,  and  composed  in  a  di£forent  style  firom  any 
to  which  he  had  ever  been  accustomed.     He  also 
oonfiimed  the  truth  of  the  story,  that  Senesino 
sod  himself,  meeting  for  the  mst  time  on  the 
nme  stage, '  Senesino  had  the  part  of  a  furious 
tynnt  to  represent,  and  Farinelli  that  of  an 
imfortunate  hero  in  chains;   but,  in  the  course 
of  the  first  song,  he  so  softened  the  obdurate 
heart  of  the  enraged  tyrant  that  Senesino,  for- 
getting his  stage  character,  ran  to  Farinelli  and 
embraced  him  in  his  arms.'   The  Prince  of  Wales 
gave  Farinelli  a  'fine  wrought-gold  snuff-box, 
n<^y  set  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  in  which 
was  enclosed  a  pair  of  diamond  knee -buckles, 
as  also  a  purse  of  one  hundred  guineas.'    This 
rumple  was  followed  by  most  of  the  courtiers, 
ud  the  presents  were  duly  advertised  in  the 
Court  Journal.     His  salary  was  only  £1500,  yet 
during  the  three  years  1734,  5,  and  6,  which  he 
■pent  in  London,  his  income  was  not  less  than 
^5000  per  annum.    On  his  return  to  Italy,  he 
built,  out  of  a  small  part  of  the  sums  acquired 
here,  'a  very  superb  mansion,  in  which  he  dwelt. 


choosing  to  dignify  it  with  the  significant  ap- 
pellation of  the  Engliih  PoUy.* 

Towards  the  end  of  1736,  Farinelli  set  out  for 
Spain,  staying  a  few  months  in  France  by  the 
way ;  where,  in  spite  of  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  against  K>reign  singers  which  then 
distinguished  the  French,  he  achieved  a  great 
success.  Louis  XV  heard  him  in  the  Queen's 
apartments,  and  applauded  him  to  an  extent 
which  astonished  Uie  Court  (Biccoboni).  The 
King  gave  him  his  portrait  set  in  diamoxids,  and 
500  louis  d'or.  Though  the  singer,  who  had 
made  engagements  in  London,  intended  only  a 
flying  visit  to  Spain,  his  fortune  kept  him  there 
nearly  25  years.  He  arrived  in  Madrid,  as  he 
had  done  in  London,  at  a  critical  moment. 
Philip  y,  a  prey  to  melancholy  depression,  neg- 
lected the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  refused  even 
to  preside  at  the  Council.  Tho  Queen,  hearing 
of  the  arrival  of  Farinelli,  determined  to  try  the 
effect  of  his  voice  upon  the  King.  She  ammged 
a  concert  in  the  next  room  to  that  which  the 
King  occupied,  and  invited  the  singer  to  perform 
there  a  few  tender  and  pathetic  airs.  The 
success  of  the  plan  was  instantaneous  and  com- 
plete ;  Philip  was  first  struck,  then  moved,  and 
finally  overcome  with  pleasure.  He  sent  for  the 
artist,  thanked  him  with  effusion,  and  bade  him 
name  his  reward.  Farinelli,  duly  prepared, 
answered  that  his  best  reward  would  be  to  see 
the  monarch  return  to  the  society  of  his  Court 
and  to  the  cares  of  the  state.  Philip  consented, 
allowed  himself  to  be  shaved  for  the  first  time 
for  many  weeks,  and  owed  his  cure  to  the  powers 
of  the  great  singer.  The  Queen,  alive  to  this, 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  latter  to  remain  at 
a  salary  of  50,000  fruics,  and  Farinelli  thus 
separated  himself  from  the  world  of  art  for  ever. 
He  related  to  Bumey  that  during  10  years,  until 
the  death  of  Philip  V,  he  sang  four  songs  to  the 
King  every  night  without  change  of  any  kind. 
Two  of  these  were  the  '  Pallido  il  sole'  and  ' Per 
questo  ddce  amplesso'  of  Hasse ;  and  the  third, 
a  minuet  on  which  he  improvised  variations. 
He  thus  repeated  about  3,600  times  the  same 
things,  and  never  anything  else:  he  acquired, 
indeed,  enormous  power,  but  the  price  paid  for 
it  was  too  high.  It  is  not  true  that  Farinelli 
was  appointed  prime  minister  by  Philip;  this 
post  he  never  had :  but  under  Ferdinand  VI, 
the  successor  of  Philip,  he  enjoyed  the  position 
of  first  fibvourite,  superior  to  that  of  any  minister. 
This  king  was  subject  to  the  same  infirmity  as 
his  &ther,  and  was  similarly  cured  by  Farinelli, 
as  Saul  was  by  David.  His  reward  this  time 
was  the  cross  of  Calatrava  (1750),  one  of  the 
highest  orders  in  Spain.  From  this  moment  his 
power  was  unbounded,  and  exceeded  that  ever 
obtained  by  any  singer.  Seeing  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  King  by  music,  he  easily  persuaided 
him  to  establish  an  Italian  opera  at  Buen-retiro, 
to  which  he  invited  some  or  the  first  artists  <k 
Italy.  He  himself  was  appointed  the  chief 
manager.  He  was  also  employed  frequently  in 
political  affairs,  was  consulted  oonstantly  by  the 
minister  La  Knsenada,  and  was  especially  con- 
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sidered  as  the  agent  of  the  ministen  of  thoee 
European  Courts  which  were  opposed  to  the 
family  treaty  proposed  by  France.  (Booous.') 
In  all  his  prosperity,  Farinelli  ever  showed  the 
greatest  prudence,  modesty,  and  moderation :  he 
made  no  enemies,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  but 
conciliated  those  who  would  naturally  have 
envied  him  his  favour  with  the  King.  Hearing 
one  day  an  officer  in  the  anti-chamber  complain 
of  the  King's  neglect  of  his  30  yean'  service, 
while  riches  were  heaped  on  'a  miserable  actor,' 
Farinelli  begged  a  commission  for  the  grumbler, 
and  gave  it  to  him,  to  his  great  surprise,  observing 
mildly  that  he  was  wrong  to  tax  the  King  with 
ingratitude.  According  to  another  anecdote,  he 
once  requested  an  embassy  for  a  courtier,  when 
the  King  asked  him  if  he  was  not  aware  that 
this  grandee  was  a  particular  enemy  of  his: 
'True,'  replied  Farinelli;  *but  this  is  how  I 
deflire  to  take  my  revenge  upon  him.'  He  was 
as  generous  also  as  he  was  prudent.  A  story 
is  told  of  a  tailor  who  brought  him  a  handsome 
sala-coetume,  and  refused  any  payment,  but 
numbly  begged  to  hear  one  song  firom  the 
incomparable  artist.  After  tiyinff  in  vain  to 
change  his  resolution,  Farinelli  good-humouredly 
oom(med,  and  sang  to  the  delighted  tailor,  not 
one,  but  several  songs.  Having  concluded,  he 
said :  'I  too  am  rather  proud;  and  that  is  the 
reason,  perhaps,  of  my  having  some  advantage 
over  other  singers.  I  have  vidlded  to  you ;  it  is 
but  just  that  you  should  3neld  in  turn  to  me.' 
He  then  insisted  on  paying  the  man  nearly 
double  the  value  of  the  clothes. 

While  still  at  Madrid,  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  his  former  rival,  teacher,  and  fnend,  Bemacchi. 
In  a  letter  (in  the  possession  of  the  present 
writer),  dated  April  15,  1756,  he  speaks  with 
deep  regret  of  the  loss  of  one  '  for  whom  he  had 
always  felt  esteem  and  affection,'  and  condoles 
with  his  correspondent,  the  Padre  Martini. 

Shortly  after  the  ascent  of  Charles  III  to  the 
throne  (1759),  Farinelli  received  orders  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  owing  probably  to  Charles's  in- 
tention to  sign  the  family  pact  with  France 
and  Naples,  to  which  the  singer  had  ever  been 
opposed.  He  preserved  his  salary,  but  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  live  at  Bologna  and  not  at 
Naples.  Once  more  in  Italy,  after  35  years  of 
exile,  Farinelli  found  none  of  his  friends  remain- 
ing. Some  were  dead;  others  had  quitted  the 
country.  New  friends  are  not  easily  made  after 
middle  age;  and  Farinelli  was  now  57  years 
old.  He  had  wealth,  but  his  grandeur  was  gone. 
Yet  he  was  more  addicted  to  talking  of  his 

Silitical  career  than  of  his  triumphs  as  a  singer, 
e  passed  the  30  remaining  years  of  his  life  in 
ft  splendid  paiazzo,  a  mile  from  Bologna,  con- 
templating for  hours  the  portraits  of  Philip  Y, 
Elisabeth,  and  Ferdinand,  in  silence,  interrupted 
only  by  tears  of  regret.  He  received  the  visits 
of  struigers  courteously,  and  showed  pleasure  in 
conversing  with  them  about  the  Spanish  Court. 
He  made  only  one  journey  during  this  period,  to 
Borne,  where  he  expatiated  to  the  Pope  on  the 
riches  and  honours  he  had  enjoyed  at  Madrid. 
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The  Holy  Father  answered,  '  Avete  &tta  taatt 
fortuna  costik,  perche  vi  avete  trovato  le  gioie, 
che  avete  perdute  in  quit.' 

When  Bumey  saw  him  at  Bologna  in  1771, 
though  he  no  longer  sang,  he  played  cm  tlu 
viol  d'amour  and  hazpsichord,  and  composed  for 
those  instruments :  he  had  also  a  collection  of 
keyed  instruments  in  which  he  took  great  deligbt^ 
eroedally  a  piano  made  at  Florence  in  1730^ 
which  he  called  Btrfad  d^Urbino,  Next  to  ibt, 
he  preferred  a  harpsichord  which  had  been  giva 
to  nim  by  the  Queen  of  Spain ;  this  he  caHed 
Corregffio,  while  he  named  others  Titian^  (hidi, 
etc.  He  had  a  fine  gallery  of  pictures  by  Mnrillo 
and  Ximenes,  among  which  were  portrait!  of  bis 
royal  patrons,  and  several  of  himself  one  by  liii 
friend  Amiconi,  representing  him  with  Faostins 
and  Metastasio.  The  latter  was  engraved  ly 
I.  Wagner  at  London  (fol.),  and  is  uncommoii; 
the  h^Ml  of  Farinelli  was  copied  from  it  again 
by  the  same  engraver,  but  reversed,  in  an  <yval 
(4to),  and  the  first  state  of  this  is  rare:  it 
supplied  Sir  J.  Hawkins  with  the  portrait  fior 
his  History  of  Music.  C.  Lucy  auo  paintad 
Farinelli ;  the  picture  was  engraved  (ibl.)  in 
mezzotint,  1735,  by  Alex.  Yan  Haecken,  and 
this  print  is  also  scarce. 

F^tis  falls  into  an  eiror  in  oontradidmg  tbe 
story  of  Farinelli's  suggesting  to  the  Padze  Ma^ 
tini  to  write  his  History  of  Musio,  on  the  gieond 
that  he  only  returned  to  Italy  in  1761,  fear 
years  after  ihe  appearance  of  the  first  vo1ub»> 
and  had  no  previous  relations  with  the  leaned 
author.  The  letter  quoted  above  shows  that  hi 
was  in  correspondence  with  him  certainly  a 
early  as  April  1756,  when  he  writes  in  aniver 
to  a  letter  of  Martini,  and,  after  adverting  to  tlw 
death  of  Bemacchi,  orders  twenty-four  copei 
of  his  work,  bound  in  red  moroooo,  for  proenti 
to  the  Queen  and  other  notabilities  of  the  Gooit. 
It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible  that  their  ooo** 
spondence  originated  even  long  before  this.  T%9 
remained  in  the  closest  intimacy  until  deia 
separated  them  by  the  decease  of  Farinelli,  J^ 
15,  1 783,  in  the  78th  ^ear  of  his  age. 

Martinelli  sp^Ehks  m  glowing  tenns  of  tfaii 
great  artist,  saying  that  he  had  7  or  8  bcm 
more  than  ordinary  singers,  and  these  pei&^ 
sonorous,  equal,  and  clear;  that  he  had  ato 
much  knowledge  of  music,  and  was  a  «<ortkj 
pupil  of  Porpora.  Mancini,  a  great  master  of 
singing  and  a  fellow-pupil  of  Bemacchi  viib 
Farinelli,  speaks  of  him  with  yet  more  a* 
thusiasm.  'His  voice,*  he  saysi,  'was  thoi^ 
a  marvel,  because  it  was  so  perfect,  so  powem 
so  sonorous,  and  so  rich  in  its  extent,  both  in  thi 
high  and  the  low  parts  of  the  register,  thai  di 
equal  has  never  been  heard  in  our  times.  & 
was,  moreover,  endowed  with  a  creative  gesitf 
which  inspired  him  with  embelliahmente  so  nev 
and  so  astonishing  that  no  one  was  able  t» 
imitate  thezh.  The  art  of  taking  and  k^>P§ 
the  breath,  so  softly  and  easily  that  no  one  coda 
perceive  it,  began  and  died  with  him.  At 
qualities  in  which  he  excelled  were  the  evaaf^ 
of  his  voice,  the  art  of  sweUing  its  sound,  tha 
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portamento^  the  union  of  the  registers,  a  stirprising 
9giliiy,  a  graoefiil  and  pathetic  style,  and  a  shake 
as  admirable  as  it  was  rare,  ^ere  was  no 
branch  of  the  art  which  he  did  not  carry  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection  ....  The  successes 
which  he  obtained  in  his  youth  did  not  prevent 
him  from  continuing  to  study ;  and  this  great 
artist  applied  himself  with  so  much  perseverance 
that  he  contriyed  to  change  in  some  measure  his 
s^le  and  to  acquire  another  and  superior  method, 
when  his  name  was  already  famous  and  his 
fortone  brilliant.*  Such  was  Farinelli,  as  superior 
to  the  great  singers  of  his  own  period  ab^^ 
were  to  those  of  more  recent  times. 
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IS  tney 
[J.M.] 


FARINELU,  GiuSEFPX,  composer,  bom  at 
£SBte»  May  7,  1 769 ;  in  1 785  entered  the  con- 
servmtoirio  'De'  Turchini*  at  Naples,  where  he 
studied  accompaniment  under  Fago,  and  com- 
position under  Sala  and  Tritto.  In  1808  he 
wae  in  Venice,  and  1810-17  at  Turin.  In  18 19 
he  was  appointed  chapel-master  at  Trieste,  where 
he  died  Dec.  la,  1836.  He  composed  an  !m- 
meniie  number  of  operas  in  avowed  imitation  of 
dmaroaa,  which  however  were  more  successful 
than  the  majoriljr  of  imitations.  A  duet  he 
introdnoed  into  the  'Matrimonio  Segreto'  has 
been  mistaken  for  Gimarosa*s  own  composition. 
He  also  wrote  masses,  a  'Stabat*  in  two  parts, 
and  oUier  church  music.  [M.  C.  C] 

FABMER,  John,  'practitioner  in  the  art  of 
Musique'  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century, 
pabtished  in  1591  a  little  tract  entitled  'Divers 
and  snndrie  waies  of  two  Parts  in  one,  to  the 
nninber  of  fortie  upon  one  playn  Song;  some- 
times placing  the  Ground  above  and  the  parts 
beneihe,  and  otherwise  the  Ground  benethe  and 
the  parts  above,'  etc.  He  was  one  of  the  ten 
oompoeers  employed  by  T.  Este  to  harmonise  the 
tones  for  his  '  miole  Book  of  Psalms'  published 
in  1593.  In  1599  he  published  his  'First  Set 
of  F"g^'«^  Madrigals  to  Foure  Voyces,'  in  the 
address  'To  the  Header'  prefixed  to  which  he 
says  be  has  fitly '  linkt '  his  '  Musicke  to  number,' 
wad  ^ven  to  each  '  their  true  effect.'  Both  this 
wfxrkL  and  his  tract  are  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxenford,  whom  the  author  describes  as  'my 
Tervgood  Lord  and  Master.'  Farmer  contributed 
to  '  ^Hie  Triumphes  of  Oriana^'  1601,  the  madrigal 
«  Paire  nimphes  I  heard  one  telling.'  Nothing  is 
kno'wn  of  his  biography.  [W.  H.  H.] 

FABM£B»  Thomas,  Mus.  Bao.,  was  originally 
one  of  the  Waits  of  London,  and  graduated  at 
CSambridge  in  1684.  He  composed  instrumental 
music  £>r  the  theabie  and  contnbuted  some  songs 
to  'The  Theater  of  Music,'  1685-87,  and  to 
I>*T7rfey's  Third  Collection  of  Songs,  1685.  In 
x686  be  published  'A  Consort  of  Musick  in  four 
-pmrfmp  containing  thirty-three  Lessons  beginning 
-vrxth  an  Overture,'  and  in  1690  'A  Second  Con- 
tort of  Musick  in  four  parts,  containing  eleven 
T^nssntis,  beginning  with  a  Ground.'  Purcell 
oomposed  an.  Elegy,  written  by  Nahum  Tate, 
upon  his  deaui  (printed  in  Orpheus  Britannious, 
fi,  55)  firom  which  it  may  he  inferred  that  he 
aied  young.  [W.H.  H.] 


FABNABY,  Gilbs,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  of  the 
family  of  Famaby  of  Truro,  and  neaily  related 
to  Thomas  Famabie,  the  funous  Kentish  school- 
master. He  commenced  the  study  of  music 
about  1580,  and  on  July  9,  1592,  graduated  at 
Oxford  as  Bachelor  of  Music.  He  was  one  of 
the  ten  composers  employed  by  Thomas  Este 
to  harmonise  the  tunes  for  his  'Whole  Book  of 
Psalms,'  published  in  159a.  In  1598  he  pub- 
lished *  Canzonets  to  foure  voyces,  witii  a  song  of 
eight  parts,'  with  commendatory  verses  prefixed 
by  Antony  Holbome,  John  Dowland,  Kichard 
Alison,  and  Hugh  Holland.  A  madrigal  by 
Famaby,  'Come,  Charon,  come,'  is  exuLnt  in 
MS.  [W.H.H.] 

FARNESE,  Mabiakna,  a  seoonda  donna  who 
appeared  in  London  about  the  years  1776  and  7. 
She  took  part  in  Traetta's  '  Gr^mondo,'  and  also 
played  CaLipso  in  his  '  Telemaco.'  [J.  M.] 

FABRANT,  John.  There  were  two  musi- 
cians of  this  name,  who  both  flourished  about 
the  year  1600.  The  elder  was  organist  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  the  other  organist  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  London.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  their  lives.  [W.  H.  H.] 

FARBANT,  Richabd,  was  one  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  date  of  his  first  appointment  is 
not  known,  but  he  resigned  in  April,  1564,  on 
becomingMaster  of  the  Children  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  also  a  lay  vicar  and  organist.  During  his 
tenure  of  office  at  Windsor  he  occupied  'a 
dwelling  house  within  the  Castle,  called  the 
Old  Commons.'  On  Nov.  5,  1569,  he  was  re- 
appointed a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
remained  such  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  Nov.  30, 1580.  Farrant's  church  music  merits 
all  the  eulogy  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it 
for  solemnity  and  pathos.  His  service  printed 
by  Boyce  in  G  minor  is  given  by  Tudway  (B. 
Museum,  Harl.  MSS.  7337  and  8)  in  A  minor, 
and  called  his  '  High  Service.'  His  two  anthems, 
'Call  to  remembrance'  and  'Hide  not  Thou  Thy 
face'  were  for  many  years  performed  on  Maundy 
Thursday  during  the  distribution  of  the  royal 
bounty.  The  beautiful  anthem,  '  Lord,  for  Thy 
tender  mercies'  sake'  (the  words  firom  Lydley's 
Prayers),  has  long  been  assigned  to  Farrant, 
although  attributed  by  earlier  writers  to  John 
Hilton.  Tudway  (Add.  MSS.  7340)  gives  another 
anthem — '  0  Lord,  Almighty,'  full,  4  voices—as 
his,  but  this  is  questionable. 

His  son,  Daniel,  was  one  of  the  first  authors 
who  set  lessons  'lyra  way'  for  the  viol,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  English  lute  or  bandora,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  [W.  H.  H.] 

FARRENC,  Abistidb,  bom  at  Marseilles 
April  9,  1794,  died  in  Paris  Feb.  12,  1869,  com- 
posed some  pieces  for  the  flute,  but  is  best  known 
as  a  writer  on  music.  He  took  an  important 
part  in  the  and  edition  of  F^tis's  'Biographic 
universelle,'  and  wrote  the  biographical  notices 
in  Madame  Farrenc's  'Tr^r  des  Pianistes.' 
He  also  contributed  critiques  to  'La  France 
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muncale/  and  '  La  Bevue  de  MoBique  ancienne  ' 
et  modeme '  (Bennes  1 858).   Some  of  his  valuable 
notes  and  unpublished  articles  are  among  the 
MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 

His  wife  Louise — bom  in  Paris  May  31,1 804 ; 
died  there  Sept.  15  1875 — was  a  sister  of  the 
sculptor  Auguste  Dumont,  and  aunt  of  Ernest 
Beyer.  She  studied  under  Beicha,  and  at  an 
early  age  oould  compose  both  for  the  orchestra 
and  piano.  She  married  in  1831,  and  made 
several  professional  tours  in  France  with  her 
husband,  both  performing  in  public  with  great 
success.  Madame  Farreno  was  not  only  a 
clever  woman,  but  an  able  and  conscientious 
teacher,  as  is  shown  by  the  many  excellent 
female  pupils  she  traiaed  during  the  thirty  years 
she  was  professor  of  the  piano  at  the  Conserva- 
toire (Nov.  1842-Jan.  1875).  Besides  some 
remarkable  Etudes,  sonatas,  and  pieces  for  the 
pianoforte,  she  composed  sonatas  for  piano  and 
violin  or  cello,  trios,  two  quintets,  a  sestet,  and 
a  nonet,  for  which  works  she  obtained  in  1869 
the  prize  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts  for 
chamber-music.  She  also  wrote  two  symphonies 
and  three  overtures  for  full  orchestra,  and  several 
of  her  more  important  compositions  have  been 
performed  at  the  Conservatoire  concerts.  More 
than  by  all  these  however  her  name  will  be 
perpetuated  by  the  '  Tr^sor  des  Pianistes,*  a  real 
anthology  of  music,  containing  che&-d*oeuvre  of 
all  the  classical  masters  of  the  clavecin  and 
pianoforte  from  the  i6th  century  down  to 
Weber  and  Chopin,  as  well  as  more  modem 
works  of  the  highest  value.  [TsisoB  Dss 
Pianistes.]  [G.C] 

FASCH,  Cabl  FfiiEDBiCfH  Chbistiak,  founder 
of  the  'Singakademie*  at  Berlin,  bom  Nov.  18, 
^73fi»  at  Zerbst,  where  his  &ther  was  Capell- 
meister.  As  a  child  he  was  delicate,  and 
much  indulged.  He  made  rapid  progress  on  the 
violin  and  clavier,  and  in  the  rudiments  of 
harmony.  After  a  short  stay  at  Coethen,  where 
he  made  his  first  attempts  at  composition  in 
church-music,  he  was  sent  to  Strelitz.  Here  he 
continued  his  studies  under  Hertel,  in  all  branches 
of  music,  but  especially  in  accompaniment,  at 
that  time  a  difficult  art,  as  the  accompanyist  had 
so  little  to  ^de  him.  In  175 1  Linicke,  the 
court  clavierist,  having  declined  to  accompany 
Franz  Benda,  Fasch  oifered  to  supply  his  place 
at  the  hamsichord,  and  Benda*s  praises  incited 
him  to  still  greater  efforts.  After  his  return  to 
Zerbst  he  was  sent  to  complete  his  education 
at  Klosterbeigen  near  Magdkbuig.  Benda  had 
not  forgotten  their  meeting,  and  in  1 756,  when 
just  20,  Fasch  was  appointed  on  his  recommenda- 
tion aocompanyist  to  Frederic  the  Great.  His 
coadjutor  was  no  less  a  person  than  Emxnanuel 
Bach ;  they  took  it  in  turns  toaocompanv  the  King's 
flute-concertos,  and  as  soon  as  Fasch  nad  become 
accustomed  to  the  royal  amateur's  impetuous 
style  of  execution  his  accompaniments  gave  every 
satisfaction.  The  Seven  Years  War  put  an  end 
to  Frederic's  flute-playing,  and  as  Fasch  received 
his  salaiy  in  paper,  wc^th  only  a  fifth  part  of 
its  nominal  value,— a  misfortune  in  which  he 
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anticipated   Beethoven — he  vras  compelled  to 
maintain  himself  by  giving  lessons.    For  lui 
lessons  in  composition  he  made  a  coUectiaa  of 
several  thousand  examples.      About  the  ame 
time  he  wrote  several  most  ingenious  csnoii% 
particularly  one  for   25  voices  containing  fiTe 
canons  put  together,  one  hang  in  seven  perti, 
one  in  six  and  three  in  four  parts.    After  the 
battle  of   Toigau   the   King  granted  him  in 
aJdition  of  xoo  thalers  to  his  salazy,  bat  the 
increase  covered  the  direction  of  the  open,  whidi 
was  put  into  his  hands  from  1774  to  76.    After 
the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession  Frederic  gsve 
up  his  practice,  and  Fasch  was  free  to  foUoir  lui 
natural  inclination  for  church  music.    In  1783, 
incited  by  a  i6-part  Mass  of  Benevoli's,  wliiek 
Beichardt  had  brought  from  Italy,  he  wrote  one 
for  the  same  number  of  voices,  which  hiywevs 
proved  too  difficult  for  the  conrt-singen.    He 
retained  his  post   after   Frederic's  death,  to 
occupied  himself  chiefly  with  composition  and 
teaching.    In  the  summer  of  1790,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  he  began  choral- meetings  in  the  sommer- 
house  of  (Jeheimrath  Milow,  which  resulted  in 
the  'Singakademie,'  an  institutioii  which  nodv 
his   pupil  and   suooeasor   Zelter    became  verj 
popular  and  exercised  an  important  infloflnoe  on 
musical  taste  in  Berlin  for  many  yean.    Befin 
his  death  Fasch  was  twice  visited  oy  Beethovn, 
who  spent  some  time  in  Berlin  in  the  summer  of 
1796.    On  the  first  occasion,  June  ai,  he  hend 
a  chorale,  the  three  first  numbeors  of  Fasch'i 
mass,   and  several  movements  from  his  1196 
Psalm,  and  he  himself  extemporised  on  one  of 
the  subjects  of  the  latter.    On  the  aSth  he  n- 
appeared  and  again  extemporised,  to  Uie  delight 
of  Fasch's  scholars,  who,  as  Beethoven  used  to 
say,  pressed  round  him  and  could  not  apphod 
for  tean  (Thayer's  'Beethoven,'  ii.  13).    Tte 
Academy  at  that  date  was  about  90  strong,  bat 
at  the  time  of  Fasch's  death,  Aug.  3,  t^o,  it 
had  increased  to  X  47.    In  acoordanoe  with  a  viA 
expressed  in  his  will,  the  Academy  perfoniM^ 
Mozart's  Bequiem  to  his  memory — ^for  the  fint 
time  in  Berlin.    The  receipts  amounted  to  IJOO 
thalen,  an  extraordinaiy  sum  in  those  dsva,  tai 
were  applied  to  founduig  a  Fund  for  the  pe^ 
petual  maiutenanoe  of  a  poor  &mily.    In  1801 
Zelter  published  his  Life — ^a   brochure  of  6s 
pages  4to.,  with  a  portrait.  In  1839  the  Acsdeaf 
published  Fasch's  best  sacred  works  in  6  voInsMi 
A  7th,  issued  by  the  representatives  of  Zeto. 
contains  the  mass  and  the  canon  above  allodad 
to.    Of  his  oratorio  '  Giuseppe  riconosduto/  pe^ 
formed  in  x  774,  one  terzetto  alone  remains,  Iw 
having  destroyed  the  rest,  together  with  sefcnl 
other  works  composed  before  the  l6-part  Baft 
As  a  master  of  composition  in  many  partly  Fm^ 
is  the  last  representative  of  the  grat  sdioal  d 
sacred  composers  which  lasted  so  long  in  Itslji 
and  his  works  are  worth  studying.    Tliey  eoahod 
the  severity  of  ancient  forms  with  modem  hsnnoBf 
and  a  fine  vein  of  melody,  and  oonstiinta  a  mis* 
which  would  well  repay  investigatioii.       [F.G.] 

FAUST.  Opera  in  5  acts;  words  affcerGoothe^ 
by  Barbier  and  Carr^ ;  music  by  Gounod.    Pn- 
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daoed  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  Mar.  19,  1859 ;  at 
Her  Ifajestj's  Theatre,  as  '  Fauat '  June  1 1,  63 ; 
it  the  RoTal  Italian  Opera»  Covent  Garden,  as 
'Faoit  e  Margherita^*  July  a,  63 ;  in  English 
(by  Chorley),  as  'Faust/  at  Her  Majesty's,  Jan. 
23, 64.    In  Germany  as  '  Maigarethe.* 

Music  to  Goethe's  Faust  was  composed  by  Lind- 
paintor,  and  appears  to  have  been  produced  at 
Stuttgart  in  June  183  a ;  also  by  Prince  Badziwill, 
the  score  of  which  was  published  in  1 836.  Spohr's 
Faoflt  (words  by  Bemhard),  a  romantic  opera  in 
a  acts,  is  in  no  respect  connected  with  Goethe's 
play.  It  was  oomposed  at  Vienna  in  1813  for 
the  Theatre  an  der  Wien,  but  was  first  performed 
at  Fmakfort  in  March  1818,  and  was  for  many 
yeizB  a  great  fiayourite.  It  was  produced  in 
LoDdon  by  a  German  company  at  the  Prince's 
Theatre  May  ai,  1840 ;  and  in  Italian  at  Covent 
Garden  under  Spohr^s  baton  July  15,  5a.      [G.] 

FAUSTINA  BOBDONI.    See  Hassb,  Sio- 

VORA. 

FAUX-BOURDON,  or  FalsobwcUme,  a  simple 
kind  of  Counterpoint  to  the  Church  Plain  Song ; 
in  other  words,  a  harmony  to  the  ancient  chant. 
The  first  kind  of  variation  from  strictly  unisonous 
nnging  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  '  Organum,' 
or  simple  aggrandisement  of  multitudinous  choral 
eflbct  by  the  additions  of  octaves  above  and  below 
the  Plun  Song  or  melody,  answering  to  the  ac> 
oompaniment  of  the  diapasons  by  principal  and 
bourdon  stops  in  the  modem  OTgan,    Other  par- 
allel concords  were  also  (as  in  the  'mixture'  organ 
■tops)  blended  with  the  octaves — as  the  fifth,  and 
even  the  fourth.     These  appear  to  have  been 
uied  as  early  as  the  8th  century.     After  the 
Organum  the  next  improvement  was  the  '  Dia- 
phiraium*  and  '  Descant,'  and  by  the  14th  century 
there  are  historical  intimations  that  these  had 
led,  by  a  natural  development,  to  the  use  of 
'Faux  bourdon'   at  Avignon,   whence  it  was 
taken  to  Borne  on  the  return  of  the  Papal  Court 
aftw  its  seventy  years  absence  from  that  city. 
Hawkins  (History,  ch.  56)  mentions  an  English 
MS.  tract,  by  one  Chilston,  preserved  in  the 
'  Manuscript  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross,'  most  likely 
ef  the  14^  century,  giving  rules  and  directions 
'for  Uie  sight  of  descant ....  and  of  Faburdon* 
Gaforius  (I45i-i5aa),  who  is  justly  considered 
the  fifcther  df  the  artistic  music  of  the  great 
sckod  which  culminated  in  Counterpoint  h  la 
Palestrina,  as  also  Adam  da  Fulda,  about  the 
same  period,  are  among  the  earliest  writers  who 
apeak  of  this  kind  of  harmony.    M.  Danjou  has 
disoovered  in  the  library  of  S.  Mark,  Venice, 
treatises  by  Gulielmus  Monachus,  from  which  it 
IS  plain  that  in  the  15th  century  the  faux-bour- 
don  was  heid  in  equal  honour  m  England  and 
in  France. 

The  TCtigliA  term  Fa-burden  is  evidently  a 
eonraption  frt>m  the  French  and  Italian.  Burden, 
or  Bnrthen,  ia  used  both  for  the  refrain  of  a  part 
song  or  chorusy  and  for  a  vocal  accompaniment 
to  dancing'—- 

'  Foot  it  featly  here  and  there, 
And  let  the  rest  the  burden  bear.' 


The  word  Bordone,  and  Bourdxm,  In  its  pri- 
mary sense,  is  (in  both  languages)  a  pilgrim's 
staff;  hence,  from  similarity  in  form,  the  bass- 
pipe,  or  drone,  of  the  bag-pipe ;  and  thence  again 
simply  a  deep  bass  note.  As  the  earliest  FaUi 
boraoni  of  which  we  have  specimens  are  prin* 
dpally  formed,  except  at  their  cadences,  by  sue- 
cessions  of  fourths  and  sixths  below  the  Plain 
Song  melody,  such  an  accompanying  bass,  to 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  use 
the  low  octaves  of  the  organum,  and  to  consider 
thirds  and  sixths  inadmissible  in  the  harmonised 
accompaniment  of  the  Gregorian  Chant,  would 
sound  false ;  and  this  application  of  the  meaning 
of  the  fcUso  and  faux  seems  a  more  rational 
derivation  than  that  sometimes  given  from  fcU- 
setto  and  faUette,  as  implying  the  combination 
of  Uie  high  voices  with  the  low  in  False  Bordone 
harmony. 

The  following  example,  from  a  ^MS.  copied 
from  authentic  sources  at  'Home,  will  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  Counter- 
point than  any  verbal  description.  It  is  a  Faux- 
bourdon,  of  the  15th  century,  on  the  and  tone 
(transposed  from  j5  to  G) ;  originally  written  for 
3  voices  with  the  canto  fermo  in  the  alto  part ; 
and  with  a  soprano  part^  ad  libitum,  added  by 
Baini: — 
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The  same  harmony  (in  4  parts)  is  given  by 
Alfieii  (1840)  a  5^1  higher.  A  Faux-bourdon 
on  the  same  tone  (transposed  into  F%)  is  given 
by  M.  C.  Frank.  Paris  1857  '•-- 
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Falsi  bordoni  by  Vittoria,  Bemabei,  de  Zacha- 

1  *  Octo  Melodise  octo  Vodorum  harmonioe  fiMJtaa  ut  modulabantur 
■aeenlo  VIL,  ad  pTaeserliAnra  AdamI  de  Fulda,  et  Fnachlnl  Gaforli.' 

>  Tot  thh  and  atanUar  spedmens  of  hannonln  to  other  tones,  see 
'  Aooompanyins  BarmonlM  of  Plain  Song,'  by  Bev.  T.  Helmors,  Brief 
Dlrectorr.  P>  ▼• 
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riis,  and  Viadana  will  be  fotind  in  Proeke's  Miuica 
Sacra,  torn,  iii.,  liber  Vesperamm.  [T.H.] 

FAVORITE,  LA.  Opera  in  4  acts ;  words  by 
Boyer  and  Waetz,  music  by  Donizetti.  Prodnoed 
at  the  Acad^mie  royale  Dec.  2, 1840;  in  London, 
as  La  Favorita,  at  Her  Majesty's,  Feb.  16,  47. 

FAWCETT,  John,  bom  at  Bolton-lo-moora. 
Lancashire,  in  1789,  was  originally  a  shoemaker, 
but  abandoned  that  calling  to  follow  the  profes- 
sion of  music  in  his  native  town.  He  composed 
three  sets  of  Psahn  and  Hymn  Tunes,  published 
at  various  periods  under  the  titles  of  '  The  Voice 
of  Hannony,*  'The  Harp  of  Zion,'  and  'Miriam*8 
Timbrel,'  which  are  still  very  popular  in  Lanca- 
shire.  In  1840  he  edited  and  arranged  the 
aooompanimentB  to  a  collection  of  psalm  and 
hymn  tunes  and  other  pieces  selected  by  Joseph 
Hart,  the  music  publisher,  entitled  *Melodia 
divina.'  An  oratorio  of  his  composition,  called 
'Paradise,'  was  published  in  1853.  He  died  at 
Bolton,  Oct.  26, 1867.    His  third  son, 

John  Fawcett,  jun.,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  bom 
about  1824,  and  when  only  eleven  years  old 
obtained  the  appointment  of  organist  at  St. 
John's  Church,  Famworth.  Seven  years  later 
he  succeeded  an  elder  brother  as  oi^ganist  of  the 
parish  church,  Bolton.  In  1845,  leaving  a  sister 
to  discharge  his  duties  at  Bolton,  he  came  to 
London  and  entered  as  a  pupil  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  where  he  studied  under 
Stemdale  Bennett.  During  his  stav  in  London 
(about  twelve  months)  he  officiated  as  organist 
uf  Curzon  Chapel.  On  Nov.  4,  185a,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at 
Oxford,  his  exercise,  a  cantata,  entitled  'Sup- 
plication and  Thanksgiving,'  performed  on  the 
pre^ous  day,  being  highly  commended  by  the 
Professor  of  Music,  Sir  H.  R.  Bishop.  Fawoett 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  his  residence  in 
Manchester,  July  i,  1857.  [W.H.H.] 

FAYOLLE,  FBAN901B  Joseph  Maboc,  bom 
in  Paris  Aug.  15,  1774 ;  after  a  brilliant  career 
at  the  College  de  Juilly,  entered  the  corps  des 

Sonts  et  chausB^es  in  1792,  and  became  'chef 
e  brigade '  of  the  l^ole  polytechnique  on  its 
foundation  in  1 794.  Here,  under  the  instruction 
of  Prony,  Lagrange,  and  Monge,  he  studied  the 
higher  mathematics,  but  without  n^lecting  litera- 
ture, and  with  Fontanes*  assistance  traniuated  a 
great  part  of  the  Mnmd,  Of  his  verses  the  fol- 
k>wiDg  line  has  alone  survived : — 

'  Le  temps  n'^pazgne  pas  ce  qu'on  a  fait  sans 
lui.' 

Though  forgotten  as  a  mathematician  and  a 
poet,  FavoUe  has  aoc^uired  a  solid  reputation  for 
his  services  to  musical  literature.  He  studied 
harmony  under  Peme,  and  the  violoncello  under 
Bami,  but  abstained  firom  printing  his  composi- 
tions ;  and  contented  himself  with  publishing 
'Les  quatre  Saisons  du  Pamasse'  (Pans  1805-9), 
a  literary  collection  in  16  vols.  i2mo.  for  which 
he  wrote  many  articles  on  music  and  musicians. 
He  also  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  bio- 
graphicid  notices  in  the  'Dictionnaire  histcnique 
des  Musidens,'  published  under  the  names  of 
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Choron  and  himself  (Paris  1810-11),  a  worii  to 
which  F^tis  is  much  indebted.  He  collected 
materials  for  a  History  of  the  Violin,  of  wfaicli 
however  only  fragments  appeared,  under  the  title 
*  Notices  sur  Coralli,  Tartini,  Gavinids,  Poguuti, 
et  Viotti,  extraites  d'une  histoire  du  viobm' 
(Paris  1810).  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  FsyoUe 
came  to  England,  where  he  taught  French,  sad 
wrote  for  the  '  Himionioon.'  On  the  eve  of  tfae 
Revolution  of  1830  he  returned  to  Parii,  and 
resumed  his  old  occupation  as  a  musical  critic 
Among  his  later  works  may  be  moitioned  a 
pampmet  called  'Paganini  et  B^riot'  (Pim 
1850),  and  the  articles  on  musicians  in  the  sapple- 
ment  to  Michaud's '  Biographie  Univenelle.'  He 
died  Dec.  2,  1852,  at  Ste.  Perrine,  a  house  of 
refuge  in  Paris.  [G.C.] 

FAYRFAX,  Robert,  Mub.  Doc,  of  an  n- 
cient  Yorkshire  fiunily,  was  bom  in  the  latts 
part  of  the  15th  centilry.  He  was  of  Bayfiid, 
Hertfordshire,  and  is  supposed  to  have  heki  tibe 
appointment  of  organist  or  chanter  of  St  Albsn'i 
Abbey  early  in  the  i6th  century.  It  appevi 
from  the  l4ivy  Purse  Expences  of  Elizabl^  of 
York  that  on  March  28,  1502  (the  Prinoev  be- 
ing then  at  St.  Alban's),  Fayr&x  was  paid  201. 
'  for  setting  an  Anthem  of  cure  lady  uid  Saint 
Elizabeth.*  In  1504  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge,  and  in  15 11  was 
admitted  to  the  same  degree  at  Oxford.  He  "wat 
buried  in  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  under  a  stone  afUr- 
wards  covered  by  the  mayor's  seat.  Several  of 
his  compositions  are  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Modo 
School,  Oxford,  and  the  British  Museum.  In 
the  latter  library.  Add.  MSS.  5465,  is  a  vobnae 
of  MS.  old  English  songs  for  »,  3,  and  4  vaiM 
by  composers  of  the  15  th  and  i6th  centniei 
formerly  belonging  to  him,  and  afterwaidi  is 
the  possession  of  Gianeral  Fair&x,  at  whose  destb 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ralph  Thoreiby  of 
Leeds.  Four  three-part  songs  by  Fayifix  an 
printed  by  John  Stafford  &mth  in  his  Old 
English  Songs,  and  others  by  Hawkins  and 
Buraey.  [W.H.E] 

FELDLAGER  IN  SCHLESIEN,  EIN,o|>a» 
in  3  acts,  words  by  Rellstab,  music  by  Mejo- 
beer ;  written  and  composed  in  memory  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  for  the  opening  of  Uie  Bedm 
Opera  house — burnt  Aug.  18,  1843;  re^Msed 
Dec.  7, 44.  It  was  performed  with  extzaormnai; 
applause  at  Vienna  Feb.  1 7,  47,  with  Jenny  Uad 
as  Yielka ;  80  florins  were  given  for  plaoea,  and 
Meyerbeer  was  called  on  ten  times.  The  Feld* 
lager  appears  never  to  have  been  played  ttther 
in  France  or  England,  but  some  of  the  moac  wtt 
afterwards  used  up  in  the  Etoile  dn  Koid.    [6-] 


FELIX  MERITIS,  an  institutioin  in 
dam  that  includes  with  the  perfonnanoe  of  muk 
the  cultivation  of  letters,  art,  and  aeieiioe.  It 
occupies  a  building  architecturally  imooiiaDti 
with  a  large  conc^i-room,  iifaraiy,  and  otaer 
vatoiy,  situated  on  the  Keizengiaoht,  one  of  tie 
burger  canals.  Orchestral  oonoerte  take  place  is 
the  winter,  similar  to  those  of  the  laid» 
Philharmonic  and  the  Crystal  Palace :  tbeyai* 
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at  the  present  time  oonduoted  by  the  eminent 
Dutch  mqaician,   Heer  Job.  J.   H.  Verhulat. 
The  usual  number  is  lo,  and  the  subscription  is 
equivalent  to  £5.     The  early  history  of  Felix 
Mentis  has  been  narrated  by  Professor  Jorisson 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Centenary,  Nov.  3,^1877. 
It  was  foimded  in  1777,  beginnmg  its  existence 
on  the  Leliegracht  (IJly  Ciuial)  of  Amsterdam. 
The  founders  intended  it  to  be  '  for  the  further- 
ance of  laudable  and  useful  arts  and  sciences ;  the 
aogmentation  of  reason  and  virtue ;  the  increase 
and  prosperity  of  trade,  navigation,  agriculture, 
and  fishery,'  etc.,  etc.    But  Felix  began  at  once 
with  music  and  fine  art,  adding  literature  to  the 
scheme  two  years  later.    The  original  locale  soon 
proved  to  be  too  small,  and  in  May  1782  the 
members  removed  to  the  Yorburgwal.    In  1785 
ocmtinued  increase  determined  the  erection  of 
the  present  building  on  the  Keizersgracht^  com- 
pleted three  years  after,  and  with  400  members, 
instead  of,  as  at  first,  40.     (On  May  i,  1876, 
the  num^ber  of  membeors  of  aU  classes  was  334.) 
Tlie  wave  of  disturbance  caused  by  the  French 
Revolation  washed  over  Felix  Meritis,  and  in 
179a,  through  want  of  funds,  the  concerts  ceased. 
However,  &e  leaden  of  the  institution  would 
not  allow  it  to  sink  in  the  vortex  of  political 
^>eculation;   and,  in  the  abolition  of  societies 
throughout  Holland  this   one   was   exempted. 
I>anng  the  clatter  of  weapons  the  Muses  were 
■ilant,  but  in  1800  the  complement  of  members 
was  again  full,  and  in  1806  the  reading-room, 
lon^  closed  during  the  prohibition  of  newspapers^ 
opened  again.     In  that  year  Loms  Bonaparte, 
aoade  King  of  Holland,  offered  his  protection, 
which  was  declined,  aa  was  also  the  proposal 
tlutt  the  public  business  of  the  country  should 
be  oanied  on  in  the  building.    Napoleon  I.  and 
Marie  Louise,  were  however  later  received  in 
it.     In  these  troubled  times  the  music  of  Felix 
Meoritis  tended  to  soften  the  feelings  of  distress 
and  almost  despair  of  the  Amsterdam  patriots ; 
jet  that  solace  ceased  once  more  towards  the 
cloae  of  18 15,  the  country  being  in  a  state  of 
ixiBiirrection  against  the  French.     After  18x5 
came  peace  and  the  gentle  arts  again,  and  within 
the  last  thirty  years  great  has  been  Uie  spiritual 
harvest  of  the  *  happy  through  their  deserts '  1 

The  name  Felix  Meritis  was  more  than  once 
applied  by  Robert  Schumann  to  Felix  Mendels- 
■ohn  ;  see  'Gesammelte  Schriften*  (Leipzig,  1854), 
i.  319 ;  also  i.  191,  92,  and  93.  [A.  J.H.] 

FELTON,  Rev.  Whxiam,  bom  171 3,  vicar- 
flihonJ  of  Hereford  Cathedral  in  the  middle  of 
(lie  1 8th  century,  was  distinguished  in  his  day  as 
jb  ooxnposer  for,  and  performer  on,  the  oi^n  and 
harpeichord.  He  published  three  sets  of  con* 
certos  for  those  instruments  in  imitation  of  those 
of  TTwi'^'^l  Bumey,  in  the  life  of  Handel  pre- 
fixed to  his  account  of  the  Commemoration, 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  Abraham  Brown, 
the  violinist,  a  droU  anecdote  of  Felton's  un- 
sQCoeasful  attempt,  through  Brown,  to  procure 
the  name  of  Handel  as  a  subscriber  to  the  second 
set  of  these  concertos.  Felton  also  published 
t^ro  or  three  sets  of  lessons  for  the  same  instru- 
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ments.  He  was  one  of  the  stewards  of  the  Meet* 
ing  of  the  Three  Choirs  at  Hereford  1744,  and 
at  Gloucester  1745.  'Felton's  Gavot*  was  long 
highly  popular.  He  died  Dec.  6, 1 769.  [W  JI.H.] 

FENTON,  Layiitta,  whose  real  name  was 
Beswick,  was  an  actress  and  singer  who  first 
appeared  in  1726  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  as 
the  Parish  Girl,  m  Gay*s  burlesque,  'The  What 
d'ye  call  it,'  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  Theatre,  July  15,  1726,  as  Lucilla,  in  Sir 
W.  Davenant's  comedy,  '  The  Man's  the  Master.' 
She  attracted  no  particular  attention  until  she 
appeared  as  Polly  Peaohem  in  *Tho  Beggar's 
Opera^'  on  the  first  night  of  its  performance^ 
Jan.  ap,  1728,  when  she  *  became  all  at  once 
the  idol  of  the  town ;  her  pictures  were  engraven 
and  sold  in  great  numbers;  her  life  written; 
books  of  letters  and  verses  to  her  published ;  and 
pamphlets  made  of  even  her  very  sayings  and 
jests.'  This  success  led  to  her  being  entrusted 
with  more  important  parts  than  had  before  been 
assigned  to  her.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  after 
she  had  played  PoUy  upwards  of  60  times,  she 
withdrew  firom  the  stage  and  went  to  live  with 
Charles,  third  Duke  of  Bolton.  On  Oct.  21,1751, 
his  wife,  from  whom  he  had  been  separated 
many  years,  having  died,  the  Duke  manied 
Lavinia  Beswick  at  Air,  in  Provence.  She 
became  a  widow  in  1754,  died  in  January,  1760, 
at  West  Combe  Park,  Greenwich,  and  was  buried 
in  Greenwich  Church,  Feb.  3, 1760.    [W.H.H.] 

FEO,  Fbanoxsco,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Neapolitan  school,  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1699. 
The  traditions  of  Greco  and  Scarlatti  were  BtUl 
fresh  there,  and  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
last  named  that  Domenico  Gizzi  had  opened  the 
private  school  at  which  Feo  learnt  the  art  of 
singing  and  the  principles  of  composition.  His 
bent  was  essentially  dramatic,  as  indeed  was  that 
of  nearly  all  the  Neapolitans  of  his  epoch,  with 
the  exception  of  Durante,  whose  colder  and 
gloomier  temperament  predisposed  him  towards 
the  ecclesiastical  severities  of  the  Roman  style. 
Feo,  like  Durante  and  Leo,  passed  some  time  at 
the  Vatican  as  the  pupil  of  Pitoni,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  his  master  was  not  sufficient  to  divert 
him  from  Opera.  His  'Ipermestra,*  'Ariana,' 
and  'Andromache*  were  all  published  at  Rome 
itself,  and  apparently  during  his  residence  there. 
In  1740  he  succeeded  his  old  master  Gizzi  at 
Naples,  and  did  much  to  establish  the  school  as 
a  nursery  of  great  singers.  Though  addicted  to 
the  stage,  Feo  did  not  altogether  neglect  Church 
Music,  and  his  work  is  distinguiBhed  by  eleva- 
tion of  style  and  profound  scientific  knowledge. 
But  a  certain  sensuousness,  even  in  his  sacred 
pieces,  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  Gluck  bor- 
rowed the  subject  of  a  Kyrie  by  him  for  a  chorus 
in  one  of  his  operas.  [E.  H.  P.] 

FERIAL  AND  FESTAL.  In  the  Christian 
Church  from  very  early  times  the  term  Feria 
seeuTida  was  used  to  denote  Monday,  Feria  tetiia 
Tuesday,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  word  Feria,  or 
Ferial  day,  came  to  denote  a  day  marked  by  no 
special  observance,  either  of  a  festal  or  a  peni- 
tential character.    So  far  as  music  is  concerned. 
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the  chief  difference  is  that  on  the  ferial  days  the 
munc  is  less  elaborate  and  ornate  than  on  festal 
days,  when  it  is  more  florid,  for  more  voices, 
accompanied  bj  the  organ,  etc.  The  two  kinds 
are  known  respectively  as  the  ferial  use  and 
festal  use.  [6.] 

FERLENDIS,  Sionora,  daughter  of  an  archi- 
tect named  Barberi,  bom  at  Rome  about  1778. 
Her  voice  was  a  strong  contralto,  but  somewhat 
bard  and  inflexible.  Having  studied  with  a 
teacher  called  Moscheri,  she  made  her  cUbut 
at  Lisbon.  Here  she  had  the  advantage  of  some 
lessons  from  Grescentini,  and  here  ako  (1802) 
she  married  Alessandro  Ferlendis,  the  oboist, 
member  of  a  very  distinguished  Italian  fisunily 
of  players  on  the  oboe  and  English  horn.  She 
appeared  at  Madrid  in  the  next  year,  at  Milan 
in  1804,  and  in  1805  at  Paris  (Th^tre  Lou- 
voib)  in  ^oravanti's  'Gapricciosa  pentita.'  She 
achieved  there,  however,  no  success  in  any  other 
rdle  but  that  one.  Soon  after  this,  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  London  with  Catalani  in 
Cimaroea*s '  Oram  e  Gariazzi.'  She  was '  a  pretty 
good  actress,  and  at  that  time  first  buffa;  she 
was  less  liked  than  she  deserved,  for  she  had  a 
vezy  good  contralto  voice,  and  was  far  from  a 
bad  hi^a.  She  would  have  been  thought,  too, 
to  have  acted  the  part  of  Orazzia  well,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  comparison  with  Grassini,  and 
for  Gatalani's  then  edipeing  everybody.'  (Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe.)  She  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  Italy  in  1810;  her  later  career  is  not 
known.  [J.M.] 

FERMATA  is  the  Italian  name  for  the  sign 
^,  which  in  English  is  commonly  called  a 
Pause,  and  agnifies  that  the  note  over  which  it 
is  placed  should  be  held  on  beyond  its 
natural  duration.  It  is  sometimes 
put  over  a  bar  or  double  bar,  in 
which  case  it  intimates  a  short  interval  of 
silence.  Schumann,  in  the  first  movement  of 
his  'Faschingsschwank  in  Wien*  for  the  piano- 
forte, has  the  siffn  over  the  double  bar  in  this 
manner,  where  ue  key  changes  from  two  flats 
to  six  sharps,  and  has  also  written  *Kurze 
Pause.'  [G.H.H.P.] 

FERNAND  GORTEZ,  OU  LA  GONQUfiTE 
DU  MEXIQUE.  Opera  in  3  acts;  words  by 
Esm^nard  and  De  Jouy,  after  Piron ;  music  by 
Spontini.  Produced  at  the  Acad^mie  imp^iale 
Nov.  38,  1808;  at  Dresden,  March  181 2;  after 
reviedon  by  the  composer,  at  Paris^  May  28, 1817, 
Berlin,  Apr.  ao,  181 8. 

FERRABOSOO  (or  FERABOSOO),  Alfonso, 
an  Italian  musician  who  settled  in  England  in 
the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  ranked  amonff 
the  first  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  He  composed 
motets,  madrigals,  and  pieces  for  the  virginals. 
His  first  book  of  madrigals  was  printed  at  Venice 
in  1542,  and  some  of  his  motets  at  the  same 

5 lace  in  1 544.  Morley  (Introduction  to  Practical 
fusic,  1597)  speaks  of  a  'vertuous  contention' 
between  Ferrabosco  and  W,  Byrd  in  making 
each  to  the  number  of  40  parts  upon  the  plain- 
song  of  Miserere,   '  without  malioci   envie,  or  I 
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backbiting,'  'each  making  other  Oensor  of  Uist 
which  they  had  done.'  And  Peacham  mentkni 
another  friendly  contest  between  them  whidi 
could  best  set  the  words  of  the  madrigal,  'Hie 
nightingale  so  pleasant  and  so  gay,'  and  avsidi 
the  palm  to  Ferrabosco.  Many  of  Femboioo*i 
madrigals  were  printed  in  the  two  books  of  'Hn- 
sica  Transalpina,'  1588  and  1597,  and  tteweal  of 
his  other  compositions  are  extant  in  MS. 

[W.H.H.] 

FERR  ABOSCX),  Alfonso,  the  younger,  prob- 
ably son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Greenwich 
about  1580,  was  one  of  the  extraordinary  groooa 
of  the  privy  chamber  of  James  I,  and  the  instrndir 
in  music  of  Prince  Henry,  for  his  services  in  whidi 
respect  he  was  rewarded  in  1605  with  an  simaitj 
of  £50.  In  1609  he  published  a  folio  volameof 
'Ayres,'  dedicated  to  Prince  Henrr,  and  fie- 
faced  by  oonunendatory  verses  by  Ben  Jobmb, 
Dr.  Gampion,  and  N.  Tomkins.  This  woric  oob- 
tains  many  of  the  songs  in  Ben  Jonson's  pbyi 
and  masques.  In  the  same  year  FenaboM 
published  some  Lessons  for  Viols,  with  bom 
introductory  lines  by  Ben  Jonson.  He  was  om 
of  the  contributors  to  the  collection  published  m 
1 61 4  by  Sir  William  Leighton  under  the  title  of 
'The  Teares  or  Lamentacions  of  a  SoRowfiiD 
Soule.'  He  composed  numerous  Fandei  far 
viols.  Antony  Wood  says  he  first  set  moBe 
lyra-way  for  the  lute.  In  1641  his  name  ooeon 
in  a  warrant  exempting  the  king's  mnaiciui 
from  tiie  payment  of  subsidies.  He  died  in 
165a.  Pepys  twice  (1664  and  1667)  nienti<nBS 
lady  named  Ferrabosco  as  a  good  singer.  At 
the  latter  date  she  was  an  attendant  on  tbi 
Duchess  of  Newcastle.  She  was  probaUj  t 
daughter  of  Alfonso  the  younger.  A  fine  ■*! 
by  Ferrabosco,  'Shall  I  seek  to  eaae  my  grief? 
firom  the  'Ayres'  above  mentioned,  is  publiilMd 
by  Dr.  Bimbault  (NoveUo).  [W.H.R] 

FERRABOSGO.  John,  Mua.  Bac,  aiff^ 
of  Ely  Gathedral  from  i66a  to  his  death  in  1682, 
was  probably  a  son  of  Alfonso  Ferrabosoo  tbi 
younger.  He  obtained  his  degree  at  Gsmbridge 
m  1671  'per  literas  regias.'  Eight  oompktt 
services  and  eleven  anthems  Whim  are  presorred 
in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Ely  Cathedral,  wot 
of  which  have  often  been  eRoneoualy  ascribed  M 
his  presumed  father.  [W.H.E] 

FERRARA.  The  eariiest  and  best-knovi 
musical  academy  in  Ferrara  was  that  of  tbi 
'Intrepidi,'  founded  in  1600  by  Giambaiti^ 
Aleotti  d'Argenta  for  dramatic  musical  rep«- 
sentation.  'Die  magistrates  of  the  dtv-  aUoired 
the  academicians  100  scudi  a  year  ror  paUk 
celebrations  in  their  theatre.  Previous  to  tbi 
founding  of  this  academy,  Ferrara  could  boiit 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  theatres  of  lislff 
opened  in  1484  by  Eroole  I,  Duke  of  FeRii% 
in  which  were  celebrated  the  'Feste  Moticsli.* 
^ose  earliest  forms  of  the  muacal  drama  univenil 
in  Italy  in  the  15th  century.  While  the  'Orf»' 
of  Poliziano  was  represented  at  Mantua,  Uie 
theatre  of  Ferrara  witnessed  the  'Ge&lo[  of 
Nicool6  da  Gorreggio,  the  '  Feast  of  Amphitiiior 
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azid  Soria/  and  others.  The  *  Intrepidi '  in  1607 
represented  with  great  pomp  the  Pastorale  called 
'  La  Filla  di  Sciro*  by  Guidubaldo  BonarelU. 

FreBCobaldi  was  a  native  of  Ferrara  and  made 
his  studies  there.  [O.M.P.] 

FERRARESE  DEL  BENE,  the  sobriquet  of 
Francesca  Gabrielli,  an  Italian  singer,  native  of 
Ferrara.  When  Bumey  was  in  Venice,  in  Aug. 
1 770,  he  heard  at  the  Ospedaletto  an  orphan  girl 
la  Ferrarete  with  an  'extraordinary  compass*  and 
»  *  lair  natural  voice.'  She  sang  in  London  from 
1784  to  87  in  Cherubini^s  'Giulio  Sabino'  and 
other  parts,  but  without  much  success.  In  1 789 
she  was  prima  donna  in  Vienna.  Mozart  wrote 
for  her  the  Rondo  'Al  desio/  introduced  into 
the  part  of  the  Countess  in  Figaro  on  its  revival 
A.ug,  89,  and  she  played  Fiordiligi  in  '  Ck>d  fan 
tntte'  at  its  production  Jan.  a6,  90.  Mozart 
did  not  think  much  of  her,  for  in  speaking  of 
Allegrandi  he  says,  'she  is  much  better  than 
the  Ferrarese,  though  that  is  not  saying  a  great 
deal.'  She  probably  owed  her  good  fortune  to 
her  pretty  eyes  and  mouth,  and  to  her  intrigue 
with  da  Ponte,  with  whom  she  lived  as  his 
mistress  for  three  years.  In  the  end  she 
quarrelled  with  the  other  singers,  and  was  sent 
from  Vienna  by  the  Emperor.  [6.] 

FERRARI,  BsiTBDSTTO,  called  'della  Tiorba,' 
an  Italian  musician,  and  composer  of  words  and 
music  for  the  species  of  Italian  dramas  called 
'dramme  per  musica,'  was  bom  most  probably 
at  Seggio  in  1597 ;  as  according  to  a  letter,  now 
in  the  archives  of  Modena,  written  by  him  to 
the  Duke  of  Modena  in  1633,  his  reputation 
as  a  musician,  and  especially  as  a  player  on  the 
theorbo,  was  by  that  time  considerable.  It 
was  lai^y  owing  to  him  that  the  'dramma 
musicale*  took  such  deep  root  in  Italy  and 
Grermany,  and  herein  lies  his  chief  interest  for 
us.  His  opera  'Andromeda,*  set  to  music  by 
Manelli  and  brought  out  at  the  Teatro  San 
Gassiano  at  Venice  in  1657,  was  the  first  opera 
performed  before  a  mixed  audience.  In  1639 
followed  his  'Adone,'  set  by  Monteverde,  and 
'  Annida,*  of  which  he  wrote  both  words  and 
music.  Its  success  induced  Ferrari  to  devote 
himself  more  to  composition  than  before.  He 
remained  in  Venice  till  1644,  when  he  was  in- 
vited to  Vienna  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand. 
A  ballet  by  him  was  performed  at  the  Diet  of 
Katisbon  in  1653.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  maestro  di  capella  to  Duke  Alfonso 
of  Modena,  on  whose  death  in  1662  he  was 
dismissed,  but  reappointed  in  1674,  and  died 
in  possession  of  the  post  Oct.  22,  1681.  His 
librettos  were  collected  and  printed  at  Milan  and 
Piacenza,  and  passed  through  several  editions; 
none  of  these  collections  however  are  complete. 
The  library  at  Modena  contains  several  of  his 
MSS.y  including  the  ballet  *Dafhe  in  alloro' 
(Vienna,  165 1).  We  have  not  sufficient  materials 
to  Harm  any  opinion  on  the  style  of  his  music. 
He  published  at  Venice  in  1638  'Musiche  varie 
a  voce  sola,'  in  which,  according  to  Bumey,  the 
term  *  Cantata'  occurs  for  the  first  time,  although 
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the  invention  of  this  kind  of  piece  was  claimed 
by  Barbara  Strozzi  twenty  years  later.       [F.G.] 

FERRARI,  DoMENico,  an  eminent  Italian 
violin-player,  bom  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Tartini,  and  lived 
for  a  number  of  years  at  Cremona.  About  the 
year  1749  he  began  to  travel,  and  met  with 
great  success  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  considered 
the  greatest  living  violin-player.  In  1753  he 
became  a  member  of  the  band  of  the  Duke  of 
Wiirtemberg  at  Stuttgart,  of  which  Nardini 
was  at  that  time  leader.  If  Ferrari  was  a  pupil 
of  Tartini,  he  certainly,  according  to  contempo- 
rary critics,  did  not  retain  the  style  of  that  great 
master  in  after  life.  He  had  an  astonishing 
ability  in  the  execution  of  octave-runs  and  har- 
monics, and  appears  altogether  to  have  been 
more  a  player  than  a  musician.  He  twice  visited 
Paris,  and  played  there  with  great  sr«A.*ess.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1780,  according  to  report,  by 
the  hand  of  a  murderer.  Ferrari  published  a  set 
of  6  Violin-Sonatas  (Paris  and  London),  which 
however  are  now  forgotten.  [P-^O 

FERRARI,  GiAOOMO  Gotdtbedo,  a  cultivated 
and  versatile  musician,  son  of  a  merchant  at 
Roveredo,  bom  there  1759.  He  learned  the 
pianoforte  at  Verona,  and  the  flute,  violin,  oboe, 
and  double-bass  at  Roveredo,  and  studied  theory 
under  Pater  Marianus  Stecher  at  the  convent  of 
Mariaberg  near  Chur.  After  his  father's  death 
he  accompanied  Prince  Lichtenstein  to  Rome 
and  Naples,  and  studied  for  two  years  and  a  half 
under  Latilla  at  Paisiello^s  recommendation. 
Here  also  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Cam- 
an,  Marie  Antoinette's  master  of  the  house- 
old,  and  went  with  him  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
appointed  aocompanyist  to  the  new  Th^&tre 
Feydeau.  In  1793  tike  company  was  dispersed, 
and  Ferrari  shortly  afterwazds  left  France. 
Having  travelled  for  some  time  he  finally  settled 
in  London,  where  he  composed  a  very  large 
number  of  works,  including  4  operas  and  j 
ballets.  In  1804  he  marrieid  Miss  Henry,  a 
well-known  pianist.  From  1809  to  181 2  he 
suffered  from  loss  of  sight.  In  1814  he  went 
to  Italy  with  Broadwood  the  pianoforte-maker, 
and  visited  Naples,  Venice,  etc.,  returning  in 
1 8 16.  He  died  in  London  Dec.  1842.  He  was 
an  active  teacher  of  singing,  and  published  a 
'Treatise  on  Singing*  in  2  vols.,  of  which 
a  French  translation  appeared  in  1827.  His 
'Studio  di  musica  pratica  e  teorica'  (London) 
is  a  useful  treatise.  Two  of  his  French  songs, 
'Qu'il  faudrait  de  philosophic'  and  'Quand 
Tamour  nacquit  k  Cyth^re,'  were  extremely 
popular  in  their  day.  His  acquaintance  with 
almost  every  contemporary  musician  of  im- 
portance gives  a  historical  value  to  his  book 
*  Anedotti  . . .  oocorsi  nella  vita  di  G.  G.  Ferrari,' 
a  vols.  London,  1830.  Besides  the  operas,  ballets, 
and  songs  already  named,  Ferrari  composed  an 
eztraordinaiy  quantity  of  music  for  the  voice, 
pianoforte,  flute,  and  harp.  [^•C.] 

FERREL,  JSAN  FBAN9018,  musician  in  Paris 
about  the  middle  of  the   17th  century,  wrote 
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a  Rmall  pamphlet  'A  savoir  que  les  maistres 
de  dance,  qui  sont  de  yrays  maistres  larrons  k 
Tendroit  des  violons  de  Franoe,  n*ont  pas  royale 
commiasion  d*incorporrer  ^s  leur  compagnie  les 
ox^g^istes  et  austres  musiciens,  oomme  aussy  de 
leur  faire  paler  redevance,  d^monstr^  par  J.  F. 
Ferrel,  praticien  de  muaique  k  Paris,  natif  de 
TAujou  (Paris,  1659).  lliis  was  the  signal  for 
a  contest  lasting  for  100  years,  between  the  French 
musicians  and  the  dancing-masters,  whose  chief, 
the  '  roi  des  m^n^triers,*  claimed  jurisdiction  oyer 
all  musicians.  Hard  words  were  exchanged  on 
both  sides,  and  after  several  law-suits,  a  decree  of 
the  Paris  parliament  in  1750  settled  the  question 
in  favour  of  the  musicians.  Some  of  the  pamphlets 
had  curious  titles ;  for  example, '  La  cloche  feUe,  ou 
le  bruit  faict  par  un  musicien  qui  ne  veult  Stre 
maistre  do  danoe  parce  qu*il  ne  sait  sur  quel 
pied  se  tenir,'  and  '  Discours  pour  prouver  que  la 
danse  dans  sa  plus  noble  partie  n*a  pas  beaoin  des 
instrumens  de  musique,  et  quelle  est  en  toute  in- 
dependante  du  violon.'   [See  Fbtis.]      [M.C.C] 

FEBBETTI,  Giovanni,  bom  at  Venice  about 
1540,  composed  five  books  of  'Canzoni'  in  5 
parts  (Venice  1567-91),  2  books  in  6  parts 
(Venice  1576-86),  and  another  of  5-part  madri- 
gals (Venioe  1588),  all  excellent  examples  of  their 
kind.  A  madrigal  of  his,  '  Siat'  averfciti,'  for  5 
voices,  is  included  in  Webb's  madrigals.  [M.  C.  C] 

FERRI,  Baldassabb,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary singers  who  ever  Uved,  was  bom  at 
Perugia,  Dec.  9,  1610.  He  owed  to  an  accident 
in  his  boyhood  the  operation  by  which  he  became 
a  sopranist.  At  the  age  of  11  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Bishop  of  Orvieto  as  a  chorister, 
and  remained  there  until  1625,  when  Prince 
Vladislas  of  Poland,  then  on  a  visit  at  Rome, 
carried  him  off  to  his  fathers  Gourt.  In  1665 
he  was  transferred  to  Ferdinand  III,  Emperor 
of  Grermany,  whose  successor,  Leopold  I,  loaded 
him  with  riches  and  honours.  This  prince  had 
a  portrait  of  Ferri,  crowned  with  laurels,  hanging 
in  his  bed-chamber,  and  inscribed,  'Baldaraare 
Perugino,  Re  dei  Muaici.'  At  the  age  of  65  he 
received  permission  to  retire  to  his  native  country, 
with  a  passport,  the  terms  of  which  indicated 
sufficiency  ike  consideration  in  which  he  was 
held.  He  reached  Italy  in  1675,  and  died  at 
Perugia,  Sept.  8, 1680. 

Ferri  was  mJade  a  Knight  of  S.  Mark  of 
Venice  in  1643 ;  and,  therefore,  probably  visited 
Italy  at  that  time.  He  aroused  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  wherever  he  appeared;  hundreds  of 
sonnets  were  written  in  his  honour,  he  was 
covered  with  roses  in  his  carriage  after  simply 
singing  a  cantata,  and  at  Florence  a  number  of 
distinguished  persons  went  three  miles  out  of 
the  town,  to  escort  him  into  it.  (Ginguen^.) 
He  is  said  also  to  have  visited  London,  and  to 
have  sung  here  the  part  of  'Zephyr* :  but  this 
must  be  a  fable,  as  Italian  opera  did  not  begin 
here  till  1692, — la  years  after  his  death.  It 
is  trae  that  in  M.  Locke's  *  Psyche'  (1671)  there 
is  a  character  called  '  Zephyr* ;  but  he  has  only 
four  lines  to  speak,  and  none  to  sing.     Fern 
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had,  nevertheless,  made  one  joura^  (befora 
1654)  ^  Sweden,  to  gratify  Queen  Clhiistiitt'i 
w'lih.  to  hear  him.  Ginguen^  says  that  bii 
portrait  was  engraved  with  the  inacriptkn'C^n 
fecit  mirabilia  multa* ;  but  such  a  portrait  \ai 
&r  as  the  present  writer  knows)  has  ne?er  beea 
seen.  A  medal  was  struck,  bearing  on  one  sde 
his  head  crowned  with  bays,  and  on  the  other 
the  device  of  a  swan  dving  by  the  banks  of 
Meander.  Ferri  was  tall  and  handsome,  witk 
refined  manners ;  and  he  expressed  himsdf  witb 
distinction.  He  died  very  nek,  leaving  60(^000 
crowns  for  a  pious  foundation. 

His  voice,  a  beautiful  soprano,  had  n  in- 
describable limpidity,  combined  with  the  gresteit 
agility  and  facility,  a  perfect  intonatko,  a 
brilliant  shake,  and  inexhaustible  length  of 
breath.  Although  he  seems  to  have  surpsaed 
all  the  evirati  in  brilliance  and  endoiance,  be 
was  quite  as  remarkable  for  pathos  as  for  inborn 
qualities.  (Bontempi,  Hittoria  Jfiuioa.)  [J>H.] 

F£RT£,  Papillon  db  la,  became  in  1777,  b; 
purchase,  'Intendant  des  Menus-plaisin'  t* 
Louis  XVI,  and  as  such  had  the  direction  flf 
the  '  Ecole  Royale  de  chant '  founded  by  & 
Baron  de  Breteuil,  and  of  the  opera  afier  tbe 
municipality  had  given  up  the  admioiBtntial 
of  it.  In  1790  he  published  a  reply  to  a  psn- 
phlet  by  the  artists  of  the  opera — *M6wbi« 
justificatif  des  sujets  de  TAcaddmie  royale  de 
musique* — in  which  they  demanded  a  rdiorm  of 
the  administration.  His  son  oocupied  the  ame 
post  after  the  Restoration.  [1(.C.C.] 

FESCA,  Fbiedrich  Ebnst,  composer,  bon 
at  Magdeburg,  Feb.  15,  1789.  His  &therv» 
an  amateur,  and  his  mother  a  singer,  pupil  ^ 
J.  A.  Hiller,  so  he  heard  good  mnsic  in  b> 
youth,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  play  the  violia 
had  taste  enough  to  choose  the  quartets  aad 
quintets  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  in  prefereBoe  to 
Pleyel*s  music,  for  which  theire  was  then  * 
perfect  rage  in  Germany.  Having  compkte' 
his  elementary  studies,  he  went  tluxragfa  a  ooow 
of  counterpoint  with  Pitterlin,  oonducfeor  of  tbe 
Magdeburg  theatre.  On  Pitteriin*8  deadi  ii 
1804  he  became  a  pupil  of  August  Ebetbardt 
Milller  at  Leipsic.  Here  he  played  a  viohn  oob- 
oerto  of  his  own  with  brilliant  suooess.  In  iSo^ 
he  accepted  a  place  in  the  Duke  of  Oldeoboigi 
band,  but  in  the  following  year  became  ic^ 
violinist  under  Reichardt  at  Cassel,  when  bi 
passed  six  happy  years  and  compoeed  his  fix* 
seven  quartets  and  first  two  ayn^>ho&iei^  is* 
teresting  works,  especially  when  he  i^iTO*«3f  pl>7^ 
the  first  violin.  In  181 4,  after  a  visit  ^ 
Vienna^  he  was  appointed  solo  violin,  and  intbt 
following  year  concert-meister,  to  the  Dnko  of 
Baden  at  Garlsndie.  During  the  next  dews 
years  he  wrote  a  operas, '  Gantemir*  and  'Loia* 
overtures,  quartets,  quintets,  chorales,  pttfaai 
and  other  sacred  music.  He  died  at  Gsriffobi 
May  24,  1826,  of  consumption,  after  many  yM* 
suffering,  which  however  had  not  impaued  bii 
powers,  as  his  last  worka  contain  some  of  bit 
best  writing.    His  'De  profundi^'  amaged  is 
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4  parts  by  Strauss,  was  sung  at  his  funeral. 
Fesca  was  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  warmhearted, 
with  oocasioiuil  traits  of  humour  in  striking  con- 
trast to  his  keen  sensibility  and  lofty  enthusiasm 
for  art.  He  appreciated  success,  but  steadftastly 
declined  to  sacnfioe  his  own  perceptions  of  the 
good  and  beautiful  for  popularity.  Fesca's  rank 
as  a  composer  has  been  much  disputed.  There 
is  a  want  of  depth  in  his  ideas,  but  his  melo- 
dies are  taking  and  his  combinations  effective. 
His  quartets  and  quintets,  without  possessing 
the  qualities  of  the  great  masters,  have  a  grace 
and  elegance  peculiar  to  himself,  and  are  emi- 
nently attractive.  His  symphonies  are  feebly 
instrumented,  but  his  sacred  works  are  of  real 
merit.  In  richness  of  modulation  he  approaches 
Spohr.  A  complete  edition  of  his  quartets  and 
quintets  (30  and  5  in  number)  has  been  published 
in  Pari8(Itunbault).  His  son,  Alszandsb  Ebnst, 
bom  at  Carlsruhe  May  a  a,  1 8  20,  died  at  Brunswick 
Peb.  a  a,  1849,  was  a  pupil  of  Bungenhagen,  Wil- 
hdm  Bach,  and  Taubert,  and  composer  of  trios  for 
pianofiuie,  violin,  and  cello,  and  other  chamber- 
mosic  popular  in  their  day.  His  best  opera  was 
'Le  Troubadour'  (Brunswick,  1854).    [M.  C.  C] 

FESTA,  GosTAirzo,  one  of  the  earliest  com- 
poeen  of  the  Boman  school,  was  bom  somewhere 
towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Pontifical  choir  in  1 5  x  7, 
and  died  April  10, 1 545.  He  eventually  became 
^^laestro  at  the  Vatican,  and  his  nomination  was 
so  &r  singular  that  he  was  at  that  time  the  only 
Italian  in  a  similar  position  throughout  the 
Peninsula.  His  genius  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
Dr.  Barney,  who  had  been  at  the  trouble  of 
■coring  a  great  number  of  his  Madrigals,  was 
•**oniAed  at  the  rhythm,  grace,  and  facility  of 
&em.  The  Doctor  calls  one  of  Festa's  Motetti, 
'Qnam  pulchra  ea,  anima  mea>*  a  model  of 
*^{anoe,  simplicity,  and  pure  harmony,  and 
■ajB  that  'the  subjects  of  imitation  in  it  are  as 
nodem,  and  that  the  parts  sing  as  well,  as  if 
it  were  a  production  of  the  eighteenth  century.* 
PcBta,  according  to  Baini,  fdl  in  his  motets 
into  a  &ahion  too  prevalent  in  his  day,  of  setting 
distisct  words  to  each  voice.  The  Abb^  ('Life 
of  Palestrina,*  vol.  i.  pp.  95-103)  explains  in 
S^^at  detail  the  lengths  to  whidi  this  absurd 
and  undignified  affectation  was  carried,  and 
qnotes  with  obvious  and  well -merited  approval 
k  rebuke  administered  by  the  Cardinal  Capranica, 
in  the  pontificate  of  Niocolo  Y,  to  some  singer 
who  had  asked  him  to  admire  the  caprice.  '  Mi 
P^'  said  the  Cardinal,  'di  udir  una  mandra 
fi  porcelli,  che  gnigniscono  a  tutta  forza  senza 
pnfferire  per6  un  suono  artioolato,  non  che  una 
parola.' 

The  principal  repertories  for  Festa*s  munc  are 
^  collections  which  flowed  from  the  presses  of 
Sardano  and  of  Sootto  at  Venice  in  the  middle 
yf  the  1 6th  century,  and  for  which  the  curious 
»qmrer  must  be  referred  to  the  Bibliographic 
if  Eltner.  The  archives  of  the  Pontifical  chapel 
kfe  rich  in  his  MSS.,  and  a  celebrated  Te  Deum 
i'  his  is  still  sung  by  the  Pontifical  choir  at  the 
ilection  of  a  new  Pope.    Bumey,  in  his  History 
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(iii.  245,  6)  prints  a  motet  and  a  madrigal  of 
Festa's ;  and  a  Te  Deum  and  motet  are  given 
in  Bock^s  collection  (vi.  31,  40).  His  madrigal 
'Down  in  a  flow'ry  vale'  ('Quando  ritrovo  la 
mia  pastorella*)  enjovs  the  distinction  of  being 
the  most  popular  piece  of  this  description  in 
England.  [E.H.P.] 

FESTING,  Michael  Chbistiak,  an  eminent 
performer  on,  and  composer  for  the  violin,  was 
the  son  of  a  flautist  of  the  same  names,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  King's  Theatre 
in  the  Haymarket  about  1727.  Festing  was  at 
first  a  pupil  of  Bichard  Jones,  leader  of  the  band 
at  Drury  Lane,  but  subsequently  studied  under 
Geminiani.  He  first  appeared  in  public  about 
1 7 34.  He  became  a  member  of  the  king's  private 
band  and  first  violin  at  an  amateur  association 
which  met  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in 
the  Strand,  under  the  name  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  On  the  opening  of  Ranelagh  Gardens 
in  1 74a  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  musio 
as  well  as  leader  of  the  band. 

Festing  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Society  of  Musicians.  Being  seated  one  day  at 
the  window  of  the  Orange  Coffee-house  in  the 
Haymarket  in  company  with  Weidemann,  the 
flautist,  and  Vincent,  uie  oboist,  they  observed 
two  very  intelligent  looking  boys  driving  milcb 
asses.  On  inquiry  they  found  them  to  be  the 
orphans  of  Kytch,  an  eminent  but  imprudent 
German  oboLst,  who  had  settled  in  London  and 
then  recently  died,  literally  in  the  streets,  from 
sheer  want.  Shocked  by  Uiis  discovery  Festing 
consulted  with  Dr.  Greene,  his  intimate  friend, 
and  other  eminent  musicians,  and  the  result  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Society  of  Musicians 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  decayed 
musicians  and  their  families.  Festing  for  many 
years  performed  gratuitously  the  duties  of  secre- 
tary to  this  institution.  He  died  July  24,  1752. 
In  September  of  that  year  his  goods,  books,  and 
instruments  were  sold  at  his  house  in  Warwick 
Street,  Golden  Square.  He  left  an  only  son, 
the  Rev.  Michael  Festing,  rector  of  Wyke  Regis, 
Dorset,  who  married  the  only  child  of  Ms  father's 
friend.  Dr.  Greene.  From  this  union  sprang 
many  descendants  to  perpetuate  the  name  of 
Festing,  and  not  many  years  since  an  Hertford- 
shire  innkeeper,  bearing  the  names  of  Maurice 
Greene  Festing,  was  living.  Festing's  composi- 
tions consist  of  several  sets  of  solos  for  the  violin ; 
sonatas,  concertos  and  symphonies  for  stringed 
and  other  instruments ;  part  of  the  3rd  chapter 
of  Habakkuk,  paraphrased;  Addison's  Ode  for 
St. Cecilia's  day ;  Milton's  Song  on  May  morning; 
an  Ode  on  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
from  Scotland  in  1745 ;  an  ode  'For  thee  how 
I  do  mourn';  and  nuu^  cantatas  and  songs  for 
Ranelagh.  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  that  'as  a 
performer  on  the  violin  Festing  was  inferior  to 
many  of  his  time,  but  as  a  composer,  particularly 
of  solos  for  that  instrument,  the  nature  and 
genius  whereof  he  perfectly  understood,  he  had^ 
but  few  equals.'  Festing  had  a  brother  of  the 
name  of  John,  an  oboist  and  teacher  of  the  flute, 
whose  success  in  his  profession  was  such  that  he 
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died  in  1772  worth  £8,000,  acquired  chiefly  by 
teaching.  [W.  H.H.J 

FESTIVALS.  The  earliest  musical  festivals 
of  which  any  trustworthy  record  exists  were  held 
in  Italy.  At  an  interview  between  Francis  I, 
King  of  France,  and  Pope  Leo  X  at  Bologna  in 
1 51 5,  the  musicians  attached  to  their  respective 
courts  combined  and  gave  a  performance,  but  no 
details  of  the  programme  have  been  preserved. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  century  there  was 
a  thanksgiving  festival  at  St.  Peter's  at  Borne  on 
the  cessation  of  the  Plague,  when  a  mass  by 
Benevoli  for  six  choirs  was  simg  by  more  than 
aoo  voices  with  oigan  accompaniment,  the  sixth 
choir  occupying  the  highest  part  of  the  cupola. 
In  France  the  first  festival  recorded  is  that 
which  took  place  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
recovery  of  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  XIV,  when 
Lulli's  '  Te  Deum '  (written  to  celebrate  a  similar 
happy  event  in  His  Majesty's  own  life  in  1686) 
was  performed  by  300  musicians.  In  Bohemia 
the  earliest  festival  was  held  at  Prague  in  honour 
of  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Charles  YI  as 
King  of  Bohemia>  when  an  opera  by  Fux  was 
performed  in  the  open  air  by  a  band  of  200  and 
a  chorus  of  100  voices — a  somewhat  singular 
proportion  of  orchestral  to  vocal  resources — and 
of  this  an  account  is  given  by  Bumey  in  his 
Grerman  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 78.  French  musicians 
united  at  Paris  in  1767  in  a  solenm  service  at 
the  funeral  of  Eameau ;  and  at  Naples  in  1774, 
at  the  burial  of  Jomelli,  the  service  was  rendered 
by  300  musicians.  In  Austria  tiie  earliest 
festivals  were  given  by  the  Musical  Institution 
at  Vienna  (Tonkiinstler  •  Societat),  by  whose 
members,  to  the  number  of  400,  oratorios  were 
performed  twice  annually,  in  Advent  and  Lent, 
for  charitable  purposes,  beginning  with  1772.^ 
In  the  same  city  there  was  a  festival  in  honour 
of  Haydn  in  1808,  at  which  the  'Creation'  was 
performed,  and  at  which  the  composer  bade 
farewell  to  the  world.  More  important,  and  in 
its  dimensions  approaching  more  nearly  to  the 
modem  festival,  was  a  performance  given  at 
Vienna  in  1 81 1,  also  in  Haydn's  honour,  when  the 
numbers  are  said  to  have  been  upwards  of  700. 

The  greatest  of  the  German  festivals,  the 
Lower  Rhenish,  had  its  origin  in  a  '  Thuringian 
Musical  Festival,'  held  at  Erfurt  in  181 1,  under 
the  direction  of  Bischoff,  the  organist  of  Gran- 
kenhausen,  whose  example  was  imitated  in  1817 
when  Johann  Schomstein,  the  musical  director 
at  Elberfeld,  gave  a  performance  at  that  town 
in  which  the  musicians  of  Dusseldorf  also  took 
part.  At  first  the  Lower  Rhenish  festivals  were 
held  alternately  at  Elberfeld  and  Biisseldorf, 
but  in  182 1  Cologne  joined  in  the  scheme,  and 
the  Musikfest  took  place  there.  In  1825  the 
festival  was  held  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  1827 — the  year  of  Beethoven's 
death — when  Elberfeld  once  more  took  its  place, 
it  has  been  held  at  Dusseldorf,  Aix,  or  Cologne. 
[Ndedebbhbinische  Musikfeste.] 

In  England  the  earliest  festivals  were  those 
held  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  aid  of  the  Sons  of 
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the  Clergy  Corporation,  at  which,  since  the  jnr 
1 709,  a  ^11  band  and  choir  has  annually  sadsted, 
the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  for  many  jeas 
undertaking  to  supply  the  orchestra.   The  seoond 
English  festival  established  was  that  of  'The 
Three  Choirs* — Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Here- 
ford— which  after  having  been  held  previoielj 
for  some  years  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  by 
clerks  and  choristers,  was  in  1724  utilised  as 
a  means  of  securing  an  annual  collection  fcr 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  dezgy  of  tk 
three  dioceses.    [See  Three  Choirs  F^nvALil 
In  1739  ^  festival,  to  which  Handel  lent  hii  aid. 
was  established  in  connection  with  the  '  Fund  for 
the  Support  of  Decayed  Musicians,'  snd  tfas 
institution  was  in  1790  incorporated  ss  'Tk 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians,'  which  still  Mem 
the  ancient  custom  by  giving  an  annual  per 
formanoe  of  the  'Messiah'  in  aid  of  iti  foodi. 
In   1749  Handel  conducted  a   festival  at  die 
Foundling  Hospital  in  aid  of  that  chantj,  and 
directed  it  annually  until  his  death.    [See  F(»i> 
LING  Hospital.]     Festivals  were  subeeqnentir 
held  at  Cambridge  in  1 749  on  the  oocasiaa  tf 
the  Chancellor's  installation ;  at  Leeds  in  1767 
for  the  Leeds  Infirmary  then  recently  opened; 
at  Birmingham  in  1 768  [see  BiBifurcHAic] ;  ai 
Beverly  in  1769 — at  the  opening  of  Snebd^e 
organ  in  the  Minstor;  at  Norwich  in  1770  laee 
Norwich]  ;  at  Westminster  Abbey  in  1784  [m 
Handel  Commemoration]  ;  at  Oxford  in  17S;: 
at  Manchester  in  1785 ;  at  Sheffield  in  17S6:  it 
Derby,  Winchester,  and  Salisbury — in  celefanti«s 
of  the  opening  of  Green's  organ — in  17S8;  ai 
Hull  in  1 789  in  aid  of  the  Infirmaxy ;  at  JJra- 
pool  in  1790 ;  at  York    in  1791  (held  amiBS% 
till  1802   and  revived  1823)   [see  York]:  t^ 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  in  1792 — ^the  M 
annual  performance  of  the  'Messiah'  in  aid  of 
the  Westminster  Hospital;  and  at  EdinbuigiiiB 
1 8 1 5 .    Many  of  these  festivals  were  contmiied  ■ 
subsequent  years,  and  some  are  still  held.   T%t 
Sons  of  the  Clergy  Festival,  the  Three  Gbtf 
Festival,  the  Birmingham  and  Norwich  Festink 
are  now  held  triennially,  and  at  Leeds,  lirei^ 
and  Bristol,  festivals  of  a  similar  chancber  m 
also  held  every  third  year.    So  are  the  BaaM 
Festivals  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  at  titf 
Crystal  Palace,  which  after  a  preliminai;  tnl 
in  1857  began  their  triennial  existence  in  iS59> 
[Handel  Festival.]  The  Edinburgh  QrcbflEtal 
Festivals   are  now    held  annually  under  tk 
direction  of  the  Reid  Professor  of  Moscv  a>^ 
festivals  of  importance  have  been  established  it 
Glasgow  and  Dundee. 

Festivals  of  Parochial  Choirs,  which  are  a^ 
held  annually  in  the  majority  of  the  cathe^hah 
and  at  other  large  chtut^es,  were  first  arguu*' 
about  the  year  1850,  the  CSieadle  Assodatioa  ii 
the  diocese  of  Lic^eld  being  one  of  the  earing 
The  first  festival  of  this  nature  on  a  laige  sok 
was  held  in  Durham  Cathedral  in  1863.  Nest 
in  order  in  the  cathedral  or  diocesan  festiyit* 
came  Ely,  Peterborough,  Salisbury,  and  Norvich, 
and  at  York  in  1861  there  was  a  fescifal  in  t^ 
Minster  with   2700  trained   siiigen.     SunSUt 
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Berrices  are  now  held  annually  in  St.  Paul's  | 
Cathedral,  and  the  system  has  been  adopted  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  in  the  United  States.    [See 
Chakitt  Childben.]  [CM.] 

TtnS,  FBAN901S  Joseph,  bom  March  25, 
1784,  at  Mons,  died  March  25,  1871,  at  Brussels, 
the  most  learned,  laborious,  and  prolific  musical 
litterateur  of  his  time.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
oipmist  at  Mons,  and  early  learned  to  play  the 
violin,  piano,  and  organ,  completing  his  studies 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  Boieldieu  and 
Pradher  were  his  masters  for  the  piano,  but  he 
only  succeeded  in  gaining  the  harmony  prize  in 
1803,  and  the  second  'second  prix*  for  com- 
position in  1807,  scarcely  as  much  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  one  who  delighted  to  style 
himself  the  pupil  of  Beethoven.  He  married 
in  1806,  and  m  181 1  pecuniary  difficulties, 
caased  by  the  loss  of  his  wife's  fortune,  com- 
peUed  him  to  retire  to  the  Ardennes,  where  he 
remained  till  his  appointment  as  organist  and 
professor  of  music  at  Douai  in  Dec.  1813.  In 
1821  he  succeeded  Eler.as  professor  of  counter- 
point and  fugue  at  the  Pans  Conservatoire,  and 
became  librarian  of  that  institution  in  1827.  In 
March  1833  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Bnusels  Conservatoire  and  maitre  de  chapelle 
to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  two  important  posts, 
which,  besides  ensuring  him  many  gratifying 
distinctions,  obliged  him  to  take  part  in  the 
labouTB  of  the  Belgian  Acad^mie  Eoyale,  for 
whidi  he  wrote  several  interesting  memoirs. 

F^tis  must  be  considered  separately  in  his 
various  capacities  of  composer,  author  of  theo- 
retical works,  historian,  and  critic.  As  a 
oompostt  he  wrote  much  pianoforte  music  for 
a  and  4  hands,  chamber-music,  duos,  a 
<{Qartet,  quintets,  and  a  sestet,  overtures  and 
symphonies  for  orchestra,  operas  and  sacred 
mnnc.  His  operas  'L*Amant  et  le  Mari* 
(i8ao),  'Marie  Stuart  en  Ecosse'  (1823),  'La 
Vialle*  (1826),  and  'Le  Mannequin  de  Ber- 
8^*  (1832)  were  produced  at  the  'Op^ra 
Comiqne*  with  some  success,  though  they  now 
Mem  feeble  and  antiquated.  Among  his  sacred 
oompositions  we  will  only  specify  his  'Messes 
&cil68  pour  Toi^e,'  and  his '  Messe  de  Requiem ' 
composed  for  the  funeral  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Belgians  (1850).  The  greater  part  of  his 
church  music  is  unpublished.  F^tis's  fame 
however  rests  not  upon  his  compositions,  but 
upon  his  writings  on  the  theory,  history,  and 
Hterattire  of  music.  His  'M^thode  ^dmentaire 
. . . .  dliannonie  et  d*accompagnement  *  (1824, 
i^»  4O1  which  has  been  translated  into  English 
(Cocks  ft  Co.)  and  Italian;  his  'Solf^ges  pro- 
gi^ft*;  'Manuel  des  prinoipes  de  musique*; 
'Traits  Admentaire  de  musique*  (Brussels  1831- 
33) ;  'Traits  du  chant  en  chceur* — translated  by 
Hdmcre  (Novello)  ;  *  Manuel  des  jeunes  com- 
podteun';  'M^thode  des  m^thodes  de  piano'; 
•nd  'M^ode  ^^entaure  de  Plain  Chant,'  have 
been  of  great  service  to  teachers,  though  some  of 
JlMn  bnr  traces  of  having  been  written  in  haste 
rar  the  publishers.  Far  above  these  must  be 
nnked  bis  'Traits  de  Taooompagnement  de  la 
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partition*  (1829);  his  'Traits  <M>mplet  de  la 
theorie  et  de  la  pratique  de  rharmonie '  (1844), 
which  has  passed  through  many  editions  and 
been  translated  into  several  languages;  and 
his  'Traits  du  contrepoint  et  de  la  fugue* 
( 1 824),  a  really  classical  work.  These  two  last 
F^tis  considered  his  best  original  productions, 
and  looked  to  them  for  his  permanent  reputa- 
tion. They  were  the  more  important  in  his 
eyes  because  he  believed  in  the  infallibility  of 
his  doctrines.  Outside  his  own  peculiar  system 
of  harmonic  generation-7-the  'omnitonic'  system, 
whose  main  principle  is  that  harmonic  combina- 
tions exist  by  which  any  given  sound  may  be 
resolved  into  any  key  and  any  mode — he  saw 
nothing  but  error  and  confusion.  As  a  historian 
he  was  equally  systematic  and  equally  impatient 
of  contramction.  Nevertheless,  in  his '  Biographie 
universelle  des  Musidens,*  and  in  his  'Histoire 
g&i^rale  de  la  Musique*  errors  of  detail  and 
mistakes  in  chronology  abound,  while  many  of 
the  opinions  he  advances  are  open  to  question. 
Easy  as  it  may  be  liowever  to  find  fault  with 
these  two  standard  works,  it  is  impossible  to 
do  without  them.  The  first  edition  of  the 
'Biographie'  (Paris  1835-44)  is  especially  de- 
fective, but  it  contains  a  remarkable  introduc- 
tion founded  on  the  writings  of  Forkel,  (Berber, 
Kiesewetter,  Hawkins,  and  others.  F^tis  in- 
tended to  use  this  introduction  as  material  for  a 
'Philosophic  de  la  Musique,*  but  had  not  time 
to  accomplish  it.  The  second  edition  of  the 
'Biographie'  (Paris  1860-65)  though  more  com- 
plete and  more  satisfactory  than  its  predecessor, 
should  still  be  consulted  with  disoretion ;  its 
dates  are  still  often  wrong,  and  there  are  mistakes, 
especially  in  the  articles  on  English  musicians, 
which  are  almost  ludicrous,  and  might  have  been 
avoided.  [For  Supplement  see  Podoin.]  F^tis 
unfortunately  allows  his  judgment  to  be  biassed 
by  passion  or  interest  It  is  a  pity  that  in  his 
'Histoire  g^n^rale  de  la  Musique*  (Didot,  5 
vols.  1869-76)  he  is  not  more  just  to  some  of  his 
predecessars,  such  as  Villoteau  and  Adrien  de  1a 
Fage,  whom  he  quotes  freely  but  never  without 
some  depreciatory  remark,  thus  forgetting  the 
poet*8  words ; — 
'  Ah !  doit-on  h^ter  de  ceux  qu*on  assassine  ?* 

In  spite  of  this  defect,  and  of  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  dogmatism,  the  'Histoire  g^n^rale  de 
la  Musique,'  although  a  fragment — for  it  ceases 
at  the  15th  century — exhibits  F^tis  at  his  best. 
Another  useful  work  is  '  La  Musique  mise  k  la 
portde  de  tout  le  monde*  (Paris  1830,  34,  47), 
which  has  been  translated  into  German,  English, 
Spanish,  and  even  Russian.  The  same  elevation 
and  clearness  appear  in  his  innumerable  articles 
and  reviews,  which  were  all  incorporated  in  the 
'Biographie,*  the  'Curiosity  historiques  de  la 
Musique*  (Paris  1 830),  the  '  Esquisse  de  Thistoire 
de  l*hannonie'  (Paris  1840,  now  very  scarce), 
and  other  works  already  named.  The  'Bevue 
musicale*  which  he  started  in  1827,  and  con- 
tinned  till  35,  was  the  foundation  of  the  musical 
press  of  France.  This  short  r^um^  of  F^tis*B 
labours  will  suffice  to  show  the  immense  services 
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he  rendered  to  musical  instruction  and  literature. 
Had  he  been  a  little  less  one-sided,  and  a  little 
more  disinterested  and  &ir,  he  would  have  been 
a  model  critic  and  litt^teur. 

His  eldest  son,  Edouabo,  bom  at  Bouvignes 
in  Belgium,  May  i6,  x8i3,  at  an  early  age 
assisted  his  father,  and  edited  the  'Bevue 
musicale*  from  1835  to  35.  He  is  now  art 
critic  of  the  'Ind^pendanoe  Beige/  has  edited 
the  5th  vol.  of  *  Histoire  g^n^rale  de  la  Musique/ 
and  has  published  'L^ende  de  Saint  Hubert* 
(Brussels  1847),  'Lea  Musidens  Beiges'  (Bros- 
seb  1848),  a  useful  work,  and  a  'Catalogue 
ra'iBonne'  (1877)  of  his  &ther*s  valuable  libnry 
purchased  by  the  Government  for  the  'Biblio- 
th^ue  Royale '  of  which  E.  F^tis  is  librarian. 
He  is  also  professor  of  aesthetics  to  the  Brussels 
Acaddmie  des  Beaux  Arts  and  member  of  the 
Acod^mie  Royale  in  Brussels.  [G.  C] 

FEVIN,  Antoine,  composer  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, whose  works  entitle  him  to  a  position 
amongst  his  contemporaries^econd  alone  to  that 
of  Josquin  Depri^s.  We  have  only  a  few  vague 
conjectures  as  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  his 
life.  Bumey  mentions  Orleans  as  his  birthplace, 
and  later  historians  have  accepted  his  statement. 
Indeed,  there  is  little  reason  to  dispute  it,  unless 
the  existence  of  Fevin's  compositions  in  MS.  in 
the  cathedral  at  Toledo,  and  the  opinion  of 
Spanish  musicians,  can  make  him  a  Spaniard, 
as  Gevaert  and  Eslava  would  have  him  to  be. 
There  are  some  books  of  masses  in  the  Vienna 
library  containing  three  by  'Anthonius  Fevin, 
pie  memorie.*  Ajmbroe,  in  his  History  of  Music 
(iii.  274)  shows  that  the  date  of  these  books 
lies  between  1514  and  1516,  and  assuming  that 
Fevin  died  about  this  time,  and  moreover  (as 
Glarean  leads  us  to  infer)  that  he  died  quite 
young,  places  his  birth  about  1490.  We  may, 
at  any  rate,  accept  these  dates  as  approximately 
true,  and  at  once  see  that  it  is  scarcely  correct  to 
call  Fevin  a  contemporary  of  Josquin.  Although 
he  died  a  few  years  before  the  great  master,  he 
was  probably  bom  40  years  after  the  date  of  Jos- 
quin s  birth.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  premature 
death,  might  not  the  '  Felix  Jodoci  semulator,*  as 
Glarean  calls  him,  have  lived  on  to  work  by  the 
side  of  Lassus  and  share  with  him  the  glory  of 
a  brighter  period?  Surely  there  was  in  'that 
noble  youth,  whose  modesty  was  equal  to  his 
genius  (again  we  quote  Glarean),  every  element 
of  greatness,  except  perhaps  physical  strength, 
requisite  for  making  his  name  stand  with  those 
of  Clement  and  G^mbert  in  the  gap  between 
Josquin  and  Lassus.  But  although  Fevin  can 
never  be  the  hero  of  any  chapter  in  musical 
history,  there  is  little  doubt  that  when  the 
compositions  of  his  time  become  once  more 
generally  known,  the  few  works  which  he  has 
left  behind  him  will  find  £ftvour  as  soon  as  any, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  charm  which  veils  his 
most  elaborate  workmanship,  and  the  simplicity 
of  effect  which  seems  to  come  so  naturally  to 
him,  and  so  well  agrees  with  the  personal 
character  for  which  Glarean  admired  him.  We 
give  the  following  list  of  his  works,  and  the  various 


collections  in  which  they  appear  :-^t)  3  vmsa, 
*  Sancta  Trinitas," '  Mente  tota,'  and '  Ave  Msria,' 
from  a  book  of  5  masses  (Petarucci,  Fossombrooe 
1515).    The  only  known  copy  of  this  work,  vitii 
all  the  parts,  is  in  the  British  Museum.   Boner 
has  given  two  beautiful  extracts  from  the  \A 
mass  in  his  History,    (a)  3  masses,  'Ave  Msm^' 
'Mente  Tota^*  and  'De  Feria»'  in  'liber  qvis- 
decim  Missarum  *  (Andreas  Antiquis^  Bom.  1 516), 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Mamrin  Lihnry  it 
Paris.     (3)  6  motets  from  the  ist  book  of  tbe 
'Motetti  della  corona'  (Petraoci,  Fossomliraie 
1 514).      (4)    A  motet,   'Desoende  in  hartUB 
meum,*  and  a  fiigue,  'Quse  es  ista,*  from  the 
'Cantiones  selectae  ultra  centum'  (Krieatso, 
Augsburg  1540).    (5)  a  lamentations,  'Hignvit 
Ju£b*  and  *  Recordare  est,'  from  the  coUeetioa  b; 
Le  Boy  and  Ballaid,  Paris  1557.     (6)  I>etM]ied 
movements  from  masses  in  Eslava's  '  Ura-acio- 
Hispana.'     (7)   i  magnificat  frx>m  Attaigmat's 
5  th  book  for  4  voices,  and  2  motets  from  lus  iitk 
book  (Paris  1534).    (8)  i  piece  in  the  'BSobb 
Gallica,   etc.*  (Rhau,   Wittenberg   1545).    (9) 
3  masses,  'O  quam  glorifica  luce,'  'BeqmoBi' 
and  '  Mente  tota,'  in  the  *  Ambraaer  Meesen"  ftt 
Vienna,  and  3  MS.  motets  in  same  library.  (10) 
A  mass,  '  Salve  sancta  parens,'  the  only  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  Boyal  Library  at  Munich.   1%en 
is  a  song  of  his,  '  Je  le  i'airray,'  in  the  HazieiiB 
MSS.  534a ;    and  fragments  of  two  maani  ii 
Bumey's  musical  extxacts.  Add.  MSS.  ii,5Si-i 
— both  in  the  British  Museum.  [J.B.&-B.] 

FIALA,  Joseph,  eminent  oboist,  bom  1749 
at  Lobkowitz  in  Bohemia.  He  taught  hiindf 
the  oboe,  for  which  he  had  a  perfect  psBMii 
but  being  a  serf  was  compelled  to  menial  labov 
in  the  Schloss.  He  ran  away,  and  was  recaptuni 
upon  which  his  mistress,  the  Countess  Lobkowitz 
ordered  his  front  teeth  to  be  pulled  out  thsi  b 
might  be  incapable  of  playing :  but  some  of  tbe 
nobility  of  Prague  interceded  for  him  with  de 
Emperor,  who  commanded  him  to  be  set  te 
He  first  entered  Prince  Wallerstein's  band,  aad 
in  1777  that  of  the  Elector  at  Munich.  He  m 
afterwards  in  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sa]dHB|> 
where  he  mftde  the  intimate  aoquaintanoe  of  tk 
Mozarts.  In  1 785  he  was  suddenly  dischsiS^ 
by  the  Archbishop,  with  a  loss  of  aoo  florini^  ^ 
which  Mozart  not  only  uiged  him  to  come  to 
Vienna,  but  ofifered  him  a  good  eisgageDdB^ 
After  a  residence  of  some  years  in  Buflia  ^ 
became  in  179a  Capellmeister  to  Prince  Fanttt* 
berg  at  Donauschingen,  where  he  died  in  181^ 
He  published  two  sets  of  quartets  (FnnklDit 
and  Vienna,  about  1780-86),  'Six  dooi  pco 
violon  et  violoncelle'  (Augsbui^  1799),  and  tt« 
sets  of  trios  for  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoon  (BataibA 
1806),  besides  MS.  concertos  for  flute,  oboe,ia4 
cello.  He  played  several  other  instruments  vci^ 
especially  the  ceUo  and  double  baas,  and  «■* 
evidently  a  man  of  mark.  [M.Cd] 

FIASCO  (a  flask).     'Faire  fiaaooi,'  'to  msb 
a  fiasco,'  i.e.  a  complete  fidlure — a  phnse  of^ 
somewhat  recent  introduction.  The  term,  thoi^ 
Italian,  is  not  used  by  the  Italians  in  this  Mose, 
but  first  by  the  French  and  then  by  wn^f^ 
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The  date  and  origin  of  the  expression  are  unknown 
to  littrtf ;  but  it  is  tempting  to  believe  the  image 
to  be  that  of  a  flask  fisdling  and  breaking — or,  as 
our  own  dang  has  it^  'coming  to  utter  smash.'  [G.] 

FIDDLE.  The  old  English  word,  before 'viol' 
came  in,  and  still  the  more  idiomatic  of  the  two. 
Both  are  possibly  derived  from  the  same  root — 
tibUa,  a  calf,  from  the  springing  motion  of  dancers 
(Dies  and  littr^ ;  and  compare  the  connection  of 
Geige  and  jig).  Fiddlestick  is  the  violin-bow, 
as  in  the  Epigram  on  a  Bad  Fiddler : — 

Old  Orpheus  play'd  so  well  he  mov*d  Old  Nick, 
Whilst  thou  mov'st  nothing — but  thy  fiddlestick. 

The  Gennans  have  three  terms  for  the  iostru- 
meai^Fiedel,  Oeige,  and  VioUne,  [G.] 

FIDELIO,ODER  DIE  EHELICHE  LIEBE. 
Beethoven's  single  opera  (op.  72) ;  the  words 
tdapted  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  BouiUy's 
'li^ore,  ou  r Amour  conjugal.'  He  received 
the  text  in  the  winter  of  1804,  and  composed 
the  opera  at  Hetzendorf  in  the  summer.  It  was 
produoed  (i.)  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna, 
on  Wednesday,  Nov.  20,  1805,  in  3  acts ;  the 
overtupe  was  probably  that  known  as  *  Leonora 
No.  2.'  Gherubini  was  in  the  house.  (2.)  It 
vispUyed  again  on  the  aist  and  a  2nd,  and  then 
withdrawn.  (See  p.  185  a.)  The  libretto  was 
then  reduced  by  Breuning  to  2  aots ;  3  pieces  of 
moae— said  to  have  been  an  air  for  Pizxaro  with 
ehoms ;  a  duet,  Leonore  and  Marzelline ;  and  a 
ittzet,  Marzelline,  Jaquino,  and  Roooo — were 
Mcrificed,  and  the  overture  'Leonora  No.  3' 
Moiposed.  It  was  played  again  at  the  Imperial 
priTate  theatre  on  Saturday,  March  29,  1806, 
ttd  April  10,  and  again  withdrawn.  (3.)  Early 
b  1814  the  opera^  as  again  revised  by  Troitschke, 
w  submitted  to  Beethoven ;  he  at  once  set  to 
work,  and  it  was  produoed  a  third  time,  in  2 
*cts»  at  the  Kimthnerthor  theatre,  Vienna,  on 
^^7  33,  1814,  as  Fidelio.  The  overture  was 
that  of  the  'Buins  of  Athens,'  but  on  the  26th 
the  overture  in  £,  known  as  the  'Overture  to 
lUelio/  was  first  played.  It  was  Beethoven's 
wish  that  the  opera  should  be  called  Leonora^ 
hat  it  was  never  performed  under  that  name. 
(4.)  It  was  produoed  in  Paris,  at  the  Th^tre 
Lyrique,  translated  by  Barbier  and  Garr^,  and 
b  3  acts,  May  5,  i860.  In  London  by  Chelard's 
German  company  (Schr5der,  etc.)  at  the  Sling's 
Theatre,  May  18,  1832.  In  English  (Malibran) 
at  Govent  Garden,  June  12,  35.  In  Italian 
(Cmvelli  and  Sims  Reeves,  Kecitatives  by  Balfe) 
•t  Her  Majesty's,  May  20, 1851.  (5.)  The  chief 
sditions  are — a  P.  F.  score  of  the  2nd  arrange- 
BMot  (by  MoscheleB  under  B.'s  direction)  without 
Orvtore  or  Finale,  1810;  with  them,  1815; 
both  entitled  'Leonore.'  A  ditto  of  the  yd 
ttnogement,  entitled  'Fideliq,'  Auff.  1814.  A 
aiticd  edition  by  Otto  Jahn  of  the  complete 
'vo'k  as  '  Leonora^'  in  P.  F.  score,  showing  the 
variations  and  changes  (Breitkopf  ft  l&rtel, 
1^5' )•  An  English  translation  by  Oliphant 
(Addison  ft  HoUier),  and  another  by  Soane, 
with  Pk«fiM»  (Boosey).  The  4  overtures  are 
giTen  in  the  Boyal  Edition  (Boosey).  [G.] 
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FIELD,  Henbt,  called  'Field  of  Bath,'  was 
bom  Dec.  6,  1797,  and  died  May  19,  1848. 
Pupil  of  Coombs  of  Chippenham.  Beyond  these 
faots,  and  that  he  was  a  careful  pianist  and 
greatly  esteemed  as  a  teacher,  there  is  nothing 
to  explain  why  he  should  require  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  his  greater  namesake.  [G.] 

FIELD,  John,  known  as  'Russian  Field'  to 
distinguish  him  from  Henry  Field.  Bom  at 
Dublin  July  26,  1782,  died  Jan.  11,  1837,  at 
Moscow.  To  a  modem  pianist  who  is  aware  of 
Chopin  and  Liszt,  the  name  of  John  Field  recalls 
little  or  nothing  beyond  'Field's  Nocturnes,' — 
not  the  seven  oonoertos,  so  much  admired  in 
their  day,  nor  the  three  sonatas  dedicated  to  his 
master  Clementi,  nor  the  pianoforte  quintet  with 
strings,  nor  the  'Airs  varies,'  or  'Polonaise  en 
rondeau,'  or  similar  more  or  less  sentimental 
inanities, — but  Field's  Nocturnes  pure  and  simple. 
And  here  again,  not  the  entire  lot  of  twenty  little 
sentimental  efi'usions  bound  up  into  a  nocturnal 
sheaf,  but  about  half  a  dozen  delicate  little  lyrics 
— the  nocturnes  in  A,  Eb,  C  minor,  Ab,  and  Bb 
(nos.  4,  7,  2,  3,  and  5,  in  Liszt's  edition),  the 
very  essence  of  all  idylls  and  eclogues,  '  Poesies 
intimes '  of  simple  charm  and  inimitable  grace, 
such  as  no  undue  popularity  can  render  stale, 
no  sham  imitation  nauseous.  Both  as  a  player 
and  as  a  composer  Chopin,  and  with  him  aU 
modem  pianists,  are  much  indebted  to  Field. 
The  form  of  Chopin's  weird  nocturnes,  the  kind 
of  emotion  embodied  therein,  the  type  of  melody 
and  its  graceful  embellishments,  the  peculiar 
waving  accompudments  in  widespread  chords, 
with  their  vaguely  prolonged  sound  resting  on 
the  pedals,  all  this  and  more  we  owe  to  Field. 

Field's  method  of  playing,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  dementi's  best  pupil,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  most  smooth  and  equable  touch, 
the  most  perfect  legato,  with  supple  wrists  and 
quiet  position  of  the  hands,  a  suave  and  sing- 
ing tone,  capable  of  endless  modifications  and 
delicate  shades  of  expression.  He  is  reported  to 
have  played  his  nocturnes  with  an  inexhaustible 
variety  of  embellishments,  and,  Uke  Chopin  after 
him,  is  said  to  have  preferred  the  smaller  square 
and  upright  pianofortes  to  grands.  Schuberth 
ft  Co.'s  edition  of  his  Nocturnes  is  prefaced 
by  a  charming  essay  in  French  on  Field  and  his 
musical  ways,  by  Franz  Uszt,  well  worth 
reading. 

Field  came  of  a  family  of  musicians.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  violinist  engaged  at  a  theatre  in 
Dublin,  who  again  was  the  son  of  an  organist. 
His  grandbther  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
music  and  grounded  him  on  the  piano.  He  told 
F^tis  that  both  his  &ther  and  grand&ther  forced 
him  to  prajctice  so  unmercifully,  that  he  Attempted 
to  run  away  from  home  —  to  which,  however, 
abject  misery  soon  brought  him  back.  The  elder 
Field,  who  was  subsequently  engaged  as  violinist 
at  Bath,  and  afterwards  at  the  Haynuurket 
Theatre,  brought  young  John  to  London  and 
apprenticed  him  (for  a  premium  of  100  guineas) 
to  Clementi,  with  whom  he  became  a  sort  of 
musical  salesman  in  the  pianoforte  shop  of  Cle- 
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menti  and  Co.,  and  from  whom,  up  to  bis  22nd 
year,  he  received  regular  iuBtruction  in  pianoforte 
[>laying.  In  1802  Clementi  took  Field  to  Paris, 
where  his  admirable  rendering  of  Bach's  ajid 
HandePs  fugues  astonished  musicians ;  thence  to 
Germany,  and  thereafter  to  Russia.  Here  he 
was  encountered  by  Spohr,  who  gives  a  graphic 
account  of  him.  Clementi  kept  him  to  his  old 
trade  of  showing  off  tiie  pianos  in  the  ware- 
house, and  there  he  was  to  be  found,  a  pale 
melancholy  youth,  awkward  and  shy,  speaking 
no  language  but  his  own,  and  in  clothes  which 
he  had  far  outgrown;  but  who  had  only  to 
place  his  hands  on  the  keys  for  all  such  draw- 
backs to  be  at  once  forgotten  (Spohr,  Selbstbio- 
graphie  i.  43). 

On  Clementi*s  departure  in  1804  Field  settled 
at  St.  Petersbuiv  as  a  teacher,  where  his  lessons 
were  much  sought  after  and  extraordinarily  well 
paid.  In  1823  he  went  to  Mosoow,  and  gave 
ooncerts  with  even  greater  success  than  in  Peters- 
burg. After  further  travelling  in  Russia  he 
returned  to  London  and  played  at  the  Philhar- 
monic— a  concerto  of  his  own — Feb.  27,  1832. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1833 
through  Belgium  and  Switzerland  to  Italy,  where 
at  Milan,  Venice  and  Naples,  his  playing  did 
not  please  the  aristocratic  mob,  and  his  ooncerts 
did  not  pay.  Habits  of  intemperance  had  grown 
upon  him ;  he  suffered  from  fistula,  and  his 
situation  at  Naples  became  worse  and  worse. 
He  lay  in  a  hospital  for  nine  months  in  the  most 
deplorable  condition,  from  which  at  last  a  Russian 
family  named  Haemanow  rescued  him,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  consent  to  return  with 
them  to  Moscow.  On  their  way  back  Field  was 
heard  at  Vienna,  and  elicited  transports  of 
admiration  by  the  exquisite  playing  of  his 
Nocturnes.  But  his  health  was  gone.  Hardly 
arrived  at  Moscow  he  succumbed,  and  was 
buried  there  in  Jan.  1837. 

Field's  printed  compositions  for  the  piano  are 
as  follows : — 7  Concertos  (No.  1,  Eb  ;  No.  2,  Ab ; 
No.  3,  Eb ;  No.  4,  Eb ;  No.  5,  C,  *  L'incendie 
par  Torage' ;  No.  6,  C ;  No.  7,  C  minor) ;  2 
Divertimenti,  with  accompaniment  of  two  violins, 
flute,  viola  and  bass ;  a  Quintet  and  a  Rondo  for 
piano  and  strings ;  Variations  on  a  Russian  air  for 
four  hands ;  a  grand  Valse,  4  Sonatas,  3  of  which 
are  dedicated  to  Clementi ;  a  'Airs  en  Rondeau' ; 
Fantasie  sur  le  motif  de  la  Polonaise,  '  Ah,  quel 
dommage';  Rondeau  Ecossais;  Polonaise  en  forme 
de  Rondo ;  deux  airs  Anglais,  and  '  Vive  Henry 
IV*  varids;  and  20  pieces  to  which  in  recent 
editions  the  name  of  Nocturnes  is  applied,  though 
it  properly  belongs  to  not  more  than  a  dozen  of 
them.  [E.D.] 

FIERRABRAS.  An  opera  in  j  acts  by 
Schubert,  words  by  Kupelwieser.  It  was  com- 
missioned by  Barbaja,  but  owing  to  his  failure 
was  never  performed,  and  remains  in  MS.  in 
the  Library  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde 
at  Vienna.  Act  I,  304  pages,  is  dated  at  be- 
ginning and  end  a5th  and  31st  May  (1823); 
Act  2,  31  st  May  and  5th  June.  The  overture 
is  occasionally  played  at  concerts.  [G.] 


FIGURE. 

FIFE.  The  smaller  variety  of  the  simple  flute, 
possessing  at  most  one  key.  It  is  made  in  sevenJ 
keys,  F,  Bb,  and  Eb.  It  is  seldom  used  in 
OiiBhestral  music,  and  only  for  the  production  of 
peculiar  effects.  Fifes  are  combined  with  dmai 
in  military  use.  They  play  simple  melodiea, 
without  bass,  of  a  marked  character  and  rhythm, 
suitable  to  mark  the  time  of  marching.  [W.H.S  ] 

FIFTEENTH  is  a  stop  or  set  of  pipes  in  tn 
organ  sounding  2  octaves,  or  15  notes,  above  the 
Open  diapason.  Thus  when  the  Fifteenth  sod 
Open  diapason  stops  are  drawn  out  at  the  ttme 
time,  ana  the  finger  is  placed  on  the  key  of 
middle  C,  two  notes  are  sounded — ^middle  C  ud 
C  two  octaves  above  it. 

FIFTH.  A  Fifth  is  the  perfect  oonaommo^ 
the  ratio  of  the  vibrational  numbers  of  the  limitiog 
sounds  of  which  is  2  : 3.  It  is  called  fifth  becsne 
5  diatonic  notes  are  passed  through  in  aniTin; 
firom  one  extreme  of  the  interval  to  the  other, 
whence  the  Greeks  called  it  did  wirrt,  IMapente. 
The  interval  consists  of  3  whole  tones  and  t 
semitone.  [CH.HJPJ 

FIGARO.    See  Nozze  di  Figaro. 

FIGURANTE.  A  ballet^lanoer  who  takn 
an  independent  part  in  the  piece ;  also,  in  TniofXy 
a  suboniinate  character  in  a  play,  who  comet  on 
but  has  nothing  to  say. 

FIGURE  is  any  short  saccenion  of  notei, 
either  as  melody  or  a  group  of  chords^  which  pro- 
duces a  single,  complete,  and  distinct  impresnoB. 
The  term  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Genua 
MoHv,  which  is  thus  defined  in  Reiwamann*!  ooa> 
tinuation  of  Mendel's  Lexicon  : — *  Motiv,  Ge> 
danke,  in  der  Musik,  das  kleinere  Glied  eioflt 
solchen,  aus  dem  dieser  sich  organisch  entwick* 
elt.*  It  is  in  fact  the  shortest  complete  idea  in 
music ;  and  in  subdividing  musicai  wozks  into 
their  constituent  portions,  as  separate  movemeBti. 
sections,  perioda,  phrases,  the  units  are  the  figure^ 
and  any  subdivision  below  them  will  leave  only 
expressionless  single  notes,  as  nnmeaning  as  Um 
separate  letters  of  a  word. 

Figures  play  a  moat  important  part  in  iaativ- 
mental  music,  in  which  it  is  necessaiy  that  a 
atrong  and  definite  impression  should  be  prodocwl 
to  anawer  the  purpose  of  words,  and  convey  the 
aenae  of  vitality  to  the  otherwise  inocdieraBft  sac- 
cession  of  sounds.  In  pure  vocal  muaie  thii  ii 
not  the  case,  as  on  the  one  hand  the  words  aaort 
the  audience  to  follow  and  undostand  what  Acf 
hefU',  and  on  the  other  the  quality  of  voices  ia 
combination  is  such  as  to  render  strong  daiao* 
teriatic  features  somewhat  in^propriaie.  Bat 
without  strongly  marked  figorea  the  veiy  reasca 
of  existence  of  instrumental  movementa  caa 
hardly  be  perceived,  and  the  snoceas  of  a  move- 
ment of  any  dimenaiona  must  ultimately  depead, 
to  a  very  laige  extent,  on  the  appropriate  d»> 
velopment  of  the  figures  which  are  contained  ia 
the  chief  subjects.  The  common  exprennion  thai 
a  subject  is  very  'workable,'  merely  meaoi  tfast 
it  contains  well-marked  figures ;  though  it  most 
be  observed  on  the  other  hand,  that  theie  an 
not  a  few  instances  in  which  masterly  traatxaoit 
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has  invested  with  powerful  interest  a  figure 
which  at  first  sight  would  seem  altogether  de- 
ficient in  character. 

As  dear  an  instance  as  could  be  given  of  the 
bnaking  up  of  a  subject  into  its  constituent 
figures  far  the  purpose  of  development,  is  the 
treatment  of  the  first  subject  of  Beethoven's 
Pastoral  Symphony,  which  he  breaks  up  into 
(a)  (6)  (c) 
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three  %ure8  corresponding  to  the  first  three 
bard.  As  an  example  of  his  treatment  of  (a) 
may  be  taken — 


Bach  and  Beethoven  were  the  great  masters 
in  the  use  of  figures,  and  both  were  content  at 
times  to  make  a  short  figure  of  three  or  four 
notes  the  basis  of  a  whole  movement.  As  ex- 
amples of  this  may  be  quoted  the  truly  famous 
rhythmic  figure  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  (d), 
the  figure  of  the  Scherzo  of  the  9th  Symphony 
(e),  and  the  figure  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
last  Sonata,  in  C  minor  (/).  As  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample from  Bach  may  be  quoted  the  Adagio  from 
the  Toccata  in  D  minor  (g),  but  it  must  be  said 


(6)  is  twice  repeated  no  less  than  thirty-six  times 
laccessively  in  the  development  of  the  movement; 
and  (c)  appears  at  the  close  as  follows  : —     ^  . 


Examples  of  this  kind  of  treatment  of  the 
Sgurea  contained  in  subjects  are  very  numerous 
in  classical  instrumental  music,  in  various  degrees 
ef  refinement  and  ingenuity  ;  as  in  the  ist  move* 
ment  of  Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony;  in  the 
lame  movement  of  Beethoven  s  8th  Symphony; 
and  in  a  large  number  of  Bach's  fugues,  as  for 
Instance  Nos.  a,  7,  16,  of  the  Wohltemperirte 
Klavier.  The  beautiful  little  musical  poem,  the 
i8th  fugue  of  that  series,  contains  as  happy  a 
specimen  of  this  device  as  could  be  cited. 

In  music  of  an  ideally  high  order,  everything 
dioold  be  recognisable  as  having  a  meaning ;  or, 
in  other  words,  every  part  of  the  music  &ould 
be  capable  of  being  analysed  into  figures,  so  that 
even  the  most  insignificant  instrument  in  the 
oicheatra  should  not  be  merely  making  sounds 
to  fill  up  the  mass  of  the  harmony,  but  should 
be  playing  something  which  is  worth  playing  in 
itaelf.  It  is  of  course  impossible  for  any  but  the 
highest  genius  to  carry  this  out  consistently,  but 
in  proportion  as  music  approaches  to  this  ideal, 
it  is  of  a  high  order  as  a  work  of  art,  and  in  the 
measure  in  which  it  recedes  from  it,  it  approaches 
mtre  nearly  to  the  mass  of  base,  slovenly,  or 
&l4e  contrivances  which  lie  at  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  are  not  works  of  art  at  all.  This 
will  be  very  well  recognised  by  a  comparison 
uf  Schubert  s  method  of  treating  the  accompani- 
ment of  his  songs  and  the  method  adopted  in  the 
large  proportion  of  the  thousands  of  'popular' 
longB  which  annually  make  their  appearance  in 
this  country.  For  even  when  the  figure  is  as 
nmple  as  in  'Wohin,'  *Mein,*  or  'Ave  Maria,' 
the  figure  is  there,  and  is  clearly  recognised,  and 
V  as  different  from  mere  sound  or  stuffing  to 
iQpport  the  voice  as  a  living  creature  is  from 
dead  and  inert  cl»y. 


that  examples  in  his  works  are  almost  innumer- 
able, and  will  meet  the  student  at  every  turn. 

A  very  peculiar  use  which  Bach  occasionally 
makes  of  figures,  is  to  use  one  as  the  bond  of 
connection  running  through  a  whole  movement 
by  constant  repetition,  as  in  Prelude  No.  10  of 
the  Wohltemperirte  Klavier,  and  in  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Italian  Concerto,  where  it  serves 
as  accompaniment  to  an  impassioned  recitative. 
In  this  case  the  figure  is  not  identical  on  each 
repetition,  but  is  freely  modified,  in  such  a  way 
however  that  it  is  aJways  recc^^sed  as  the 
same,  partly  by  the  rhythm  and  partly  by  the 
relative  positions  of  the  successive  notes.  This 
manner  of  modifying  a  given  figure  shows  a 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  a  mode  of  treatment 
which  has  become  a  feature  in  modem  music : 
namely,  the  practice  of  transforming  figures  in 
order  to  show  different  aspects  of  the  same 
thought,  or  to  establish  a  connection  between 
one  thought  and  another  by  bring^ing  out  the 
characteristics  they  possess  in  conmion.  As  a 
simple  specimen  of  this  kind  of  transformation, 
may  be  quoted  a  passage  from  the  first  move- 
ment of  Brahms's  P.  F.  Quintet  in  F  minor. 
The  figure  stands  at  first  as  at  (A),  then  by 
transposition  as  at  (i).  .Its  first  stage  of  trans- 
formation is  (J) ;  further  {k)  {I)  (m)  are  pro- 
gressive modifications   towards   the    stage   {n). 


which,  having  been  repeated  twice  in  different 
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positioDB,  appears  finally  as  the  figure  immedi- 
ately attached  to  the  Cadence  in  Db,  thus — 


P 


!i 


I 


^S^ 

A  similar  very  fine  example — too  familiar  to 
need  quotation  here — is  at  the  close  of  Beethoven's 
Overture  to  Coriolan. 

The  use  which  Wagner  makes  of  strongly 
marked  figures  is  very  important,  as  he 
establishes  a  consistent  connection  between  the 
characters  and  situations  and  the  music  by  using 
appropriate  figures  {Leitmotive),  which  appear 
whenever  the  ideas  or  characters  to  which  they 
belong  come  prominently  forward. 

That  figures  vary  in  intensity  to  an  immense 
degree  hardly  requires  to  be  pointed  out ;  and  it 
will  also  be  obvious  that  figures  of  accompaniment 
do  not  require  to  be  so  marked  as  figures  which 
occupy  positions  of  individual  importance.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  it  may  be  remarked  that 
there  is  hardly  any  department  in  music  in  which 
true  feeling  and  inspiration  are  more  absolutely 
indispensable,  since  no  amount  of  ingenuity  or 
perseverance  can  produce  such  figures  as  that 
which  opens  the  C-minor  Symphony,  or  such 
soul-moving  figures  as  those  in  the  death  march 
of  Siegfried  in  Wagner^s  '  Gotterdammerung.* 

As  the  common  notion  that  music  chiefly 
consists  of  pleasant  tunes  grows  weaker,  the 
importance  of  figures  becomes  pr<^rtionately 
greater.  A  succession  of  isolated  tunes  is  always 
more  or  less  inconsequent,  however  deftly  they 
may  be  connected  together,  but  by  the  appropriate 
use  of  figures  and  groups  of  figures,  such  as  real 
musicians  only  can  invent,  and  the  gradual  un- 
folding of  all  their  latent  possibilities,  continuous 
and  logical  works  of  art  may  be  constructed ;  such 
as  will  not  merely  tickle  the  hearer  s  fancy,  but 
arouse  profound  interest,  and  raise  him  mentally 
and  morally  to  a  higher  standard.       [C.H.H.P.] 

FIGURED.  A  translation  of  Pigurato,  an- 
other word  for  Florid.  Figured  Counterpoint 
is  where  several  notes  of  various  lengths,  with 
syncopations  and  other  ornamental  devices,  are 
set  against  the  single  notes  of  the  Canto  fenno ; 
and  Figured  melody,  or  Canto  figurato,  was  the 
breaking  up  of  the  long  notes  of  the  church 
melodies  into  larger  or  more  rapid  figures  or 
passages.  The  figarirter  Choral,  or  Figured 
chorale,  of  the  German  school  was  a  similar 
treatment  of  their  church  tunes,  in  which  either 
the  melody  itself  or  its  accompaniments  are 
broken  up  into  'figures'  or  groups  of  smaller 
notes  than  the  original.  Of  this  numberless  ex- 
amples may  be  found  in  the  works  of  J.  S.  Bach. 

FIGUKED  BASS  is  a  species  of  musical  short- 
hand by  which  the  harmony  only  of  a  piece  is 
indicated.  It  consists  of  the  bass  notes  alone, 
vdth  figures  to  represent  the  chords.  It  seems 
to  have  been  first  employed  by  Peri,  Caccini, 
Viadana,  and  Monteverde,  about  1600,  in  the 
accompaniments  of  their  Recitatives  and  Songs, 
and  was  afterwards  for  some  time  in  universal 
use  for  accompaniment ;  songs  such  as  the  ool- 
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lection  of  the  Orpheus  Britannicus,  and  anthems 
such  as  Boyce's  collection,  and  great  woAa  like 
Bach's  Passion  and  Handel's  Messiah,  having 
accompaniments  indicated  in  this  manner.  The 
bass  line  consisted  of  the  lowest  part  of  whatever 
was  going  on  at  the  time,  whether  treble,  or 
tenor,  <xr  bass,  and  in  choral  works  it  often  leapt 
about  promiscuously  in  a  m^wn^w  that  would  be 
very  harassing  to  a  player  unaoeimtomed  to  the 
process,  as  for  example 


from  the  last  chorus  of  the 

The  figures  represented  the  diatonic  intervals 
counting  upwards,  without  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  chord;  thus  2  always  meant  the  next 
diatonic  note  above— D  above  C,  as  in  (a),  and 
4  the  next  note  but  two,  as  (b),  and  so  on  up  to 
Uie  9th,  above  which  tiie  figures  of  the  lower 
octave  were  repeated ;  and  the  choice  of  the  par- 
ticular octave  in  which  a  note  represented  by  a 
figure  should  be  placed,  as  well  as  Uie  progression 
of  the  parts,  was  generally  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  player. 

It  was  not  customary  to  insert  all  the  figures, 
as  some  intervals  were  looked  upon  as  too  familiar 
to  require  indication,  such  as  the  octave  and 
the  fifth  and  the  third,  or  any  of  them  in 
combination  with  other  intervals;  thus  a  7  by 
itself  would  admit  of  any  or  all  of  them  being 
taken  without  being  indicated,  as  (c) ;  and  a  9 
would  admit  of  a  fifth  and  a  third,  as  {d) ;  and 
a  6  of  a  third,  but  not  of  a  fifUi,  as  (e)  ;  and  a  4 
of  a  fifth  and  an  octave,  as  (/).  Wlien  a  a  was 
written  alone  over  a  note  it  admitted  also  of  a 
sixth  and  a  fourth,  as  (^)  ;  but  more  commonly 
the  4  was  written  with  the  a,  and  the  sixth  only 
was  understood ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only 
case  in  which  notes  other  than  the  octave  or  fifth 
or  third  are  left  to  be  understood. 


(g)  9     -4 
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When  notes  were  chromatically  altered  the 
accidental  was  added  by  the  side  of  the  figure 
representing  that  note  (7b),  or  for  sharpemng  a 
note  a  line  was  drawn  through  the  figure  or  by 
its  side,  as  at  (A),  and  as  it  was  not  customaiy  to 
write  the  3,  when  the  third  was  to  be  chromaticall.? 
altered  the  accidental  was  placed  by  itself  with  the 
bass  note — ^thus  a  simple  |,  b,  or  \,  implied  a  |. 
b,  or  ti,  3rd.  When  the  bass  moved  and  any  or  sJl 
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of  the  notes  of  the  harmony  above  it  stood  still, 
it  was  common  to  indicate  this  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  figures  indicating  the  notes  which 
remained  stationary  to  the  place  where  they 
moved  again,  and  if  the  notes  happened  to  be 
such  as  were  usually  left  to  be  understood  by 
the  player,  the  lines  were  drawn  over  the  bass 
from  the  point  in  which  it  began  to  move  under 
the  implied  chord.  Whenever  the  bass  was  to 
be  unaccompanied  by  hannony,  the  words  '  Tasto 
Solo*  were  written. 

The  figures  were  usually  written  In  their 
numerical  order,  though  for  special  purposes  they 
might  be  reversed  when  the  composer  required  a 
particular  disposition  of  the  notes,  and  similar 
emeigencies  often  caused  the  8  or  the  5  or  the  5 
to  be  inserted  if  it  was  indispensable  that  the 
notes  represented  by  those  figures  should  not  be 
missed  out.  [C.H.H.P.] 

FILLE  DU  REGIMENT,  LA.  Opera  in  2 
acts ;  words  by  Bayard  and  St.  Georges ;  music  by 
Donizetti.  IVoduoed  at  the  Op^ra  comique  Feb. 
1 1,  1 840.  In  London,  as  La  Figlia  di  Beggi- 
mento,  at  Her  Majesty^s  (Jenny  Lind)  May  27, 
1847;  and  as  The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment 
(FitzbaU)  at  Surrey  Theatre  Dec.  ai,  47. 

FILTSCH,  Chablss,  bom  about  1830  at  Her- 
mannstadt,  Siebenbilrgen,  Hunganr.  He  appears 
to  hare  received  his  earliest  regular  instruction 
on  the  piano  from  Mittag  at  Vienna.  In  1843 
he  was  in  Paris,  studying  under  Chopin  and 
liisEt.  In  the  summer  of  43  he  came  to  London 
(at  the  same  time  with  Ernst,  Halle,  Sivori, 
Dreyschock,  and  Spohr),  and  appeared  twice  in 

EubUc,  once  on  June  14,  at  St.  James's  Theatre, 
etween  two  of  the  plays,  and  again  on  July  4, 
at  a  BCatin^  of  his  own  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms.  On  the  latter  occasion,  besides  the 
Scherzo  in  B  minor  and  other  pieces  of  Chopin, 
he  played  a  Prelude  and  Fugue  of  Baches  and  a 
piece  in  A  from  the  'Temperaments'  of  Men- 
delssohn. In  the  last  of  these  he  was  peculiarly 
ha*>py.  'Ptesto  de  Mendelssohn,'  said  Spohr, 
the  moment  he  saw  Filtech  seated  at  the  piano 
at  Sir  G.  Smart's  a  few  nights  after.  He  also 
played  at  Buckingham  Paliu^e  before  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert.  He  was  then  13  years  old, 
and  his  playing  is  described  as  most  remarkable 
both  for  execution  and  expression — full  at  once 
of  vigour  and  feeling,  poetry  and  passion.  (See 
the  Musical  Examiner  for  June  17  and  July  8, 
1843.)  Eyery  one  who  met  him  seems  to  have 
loved  him.  He  was  'le  petit'  in  Paris,  and 
'little  Filtsch'  in  London.  According  to  the 
enthusiastic  von  Lenz.  Chopin  said  that  he  played 
his  music  better  than  he  himself,  while  Liszt  on 
one  occasion  exclaimed '  Quand  ce  petit  voyagera 
je  fermerai  boutique.'  (Lenz,  *  Grosse  P.F.  Vir- 
tuosen,'  p.  36 ;  '  Beethoven  et  ses  3  Styles,'  i. 
339.)  But  he  was  not  destined  to  fidfil  the 
promise  of  so  brilliant  a  childhood  —  the  blade 
was  too  keen  for  the  scabbard;  and,  as  Mos- 
ohdes  warned  him,  he  practised  too  much  for 
his  strength ;  consumption  showed  itself  and  he 
died  at  Venice  on  May  1 1. 1845.  L^O 
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FINALE,  (i)  The  last  movement  of  a  sym- 
phony, sonata,  concerto,  or  other  instrumental 
composition.  (2)  The  piece  of  music  with  which 
any  of  the  acts  of  an  opera  are  brought  to  a 
close. 

(i)  The  finales  of  the  first  great  master  of 
the  symphony,  Haydn,  though  developed  with 
extraordinary  skill  and  inexlutustible  invention, 
are  mostly  of  a  somewhat  playful  character. 
Though  their  treatment  is  learned,  their  subjects 
are  often  trite.  They  are  almost  uniformly  cast 
in  the  'rondo,'  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
'  sonata'  form.  The  finales  of  more  recent  masters 
exhibit  a  somewhat  severer  purpose,  and  are  cast 
in  forms  for  which,  seeing  their  variety,  no  name 
has  been,  or  seems  likely  to  be,  devised.  In  the 
finale  to  Mozart's  sensed  'Jupiter  Symphony' 
every  conceivable  contrapuntal  resource  is  em- 
ployed, with  a  fireedom  unsurpassed  by  the 
greatest  masters  of  fugue,  to  give  effect  to  ideas 
such  as  have  been  vouchsafed  to  few  other  com- 
posers.' In  those  of  Beethoven  the  great  musical 
poet  goes  'from  strength  to  strength,'  and  having, 
as  he  would  seem  to  have  thought,  exhaust^ 
all  the  capabilities  for  effect  of  the  instrumental 
orchestra,  brings  the  chorus  to  bear  on  his  latest 
symphony — a  colossal  monument  of  the  inven- 
tion, and  command  of  invention,  of  its  composer ; 
surpassing  in  scale,  variety,  and  effect  all  former 
and  indeed  subsequent  efforts  of  the  kind. 

(2)  In  the  earlier  operas,  of  whatever  nation, 
each  act  was  commonly  terminated  by  an  aria 
or  at  the  most  duet,  constructed  rather  to 
exhibit  the  powers  of  the  singer  or  singers 
employed  in  it,  than  to  carry  on  or  even 
emphasise  the  action.  The  last  act  was  some- 
times brought  to  a  dose  with  a  chorus,  generally 
brief  and  always  of  the  simplest  character. 
The  finale  proper — the  great  concerted  piece 
in  the  course  of  which  the  interest  of  each 
act  culminates  —  is  a  modem  addition  to  the 
musical  drama,  having  its  origin  in  the  earlier 
Italian  opera  hvffa  of  the  last  century.  The 
principal  masters  of  this  delightful  variety  of 
musical  composition  were  Leo,  Peigolesi,  the 
Italianised  German  Hasse,  and  Logroscino  ;  and 
it  is  in  the  operas  of  the  last  of  these,  otherwise 
greatly  distinguished  for  their  inventiveness  and 
spirit,  that  the  finale  first  appears,  though  in  a 
somewhat  primitive  form.  To  Piccinni  its 
development,  if  not  its  perfectionment,  is  sub- 
sequently due.  His  opera  'La  Cecchina,  ossia 
la  Buona  Figliuola'  owed  much  of  its  extra- 
ordinary popularity  to  the  introduction  of  finales 
in  which  the  action  was  carried  on,  and  which 
were  first  enlivened  to  the  ear  by  the  varieties 
of  key  and  of  rhythm  given  to  the  successive 
movements,  and  to  the  eye  by  the  entrances  and 
exits  of  the  different  persons  of  the  drama. 

Two  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  class  form 
large  portions  of  Mozart's  'Nozze  di  Figaro.' 
One  of  them — ^that  to  the  second  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  performed,  the  first  act— consists  of 
no  less  than  eight  movements,  as  various  in 
character  as  are  the  nine  personages  who  are 
concerned  in  it,  and  whose  several  accusations. 
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defences,  protests,  recriminations,  and  sJterna- 
uons  of  success  and  failure  are  wrought  into 
a  work  of  musical  art  which,  as  has  been  well 
said,  'begins  on  ftn  enunence  and  rises  to  the 
last  note.* 

The  great  concerted  piece,  whether  introduced 
at  the  end  of  an  act  or  elsewhere,  has  not  been 
made  an  essential  feature  of  modem  opertk 
without  strong  protest;  and  this  by  the  same 
writer  whose  amusing  designation  of  barytones 
and  basses  has  already  been  quoted.  [Bass.] 
Lord  Mount-Edgecumbe  (Musical  Keminisoences, 
Sect,  vii.)  attributes  its  introduction  to  no  other 
cause  than  the  decline  of  the  art  of  singing,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  making  compensation  to 
the  musical  hearer  for  a  deficiency  of  individual 
excellence  by  a  superfluity  of  aggregate  mediocrity. 
< Ccnnposers,*  he  says,  'having  (now)  few  good 
voices,  and  few  good  singers  to  write  for,  have 
been  obliged  to  adapt  their  compositions  to  the 
abilities  of  those  who  were  to  p^onu  in  them ; 
and  as  four,  five,  or  six  moderate  performers 
produce  a  better  effect  jointly  than  they  could 
by  their  single  efforts,  songs  have  disappeared, 
and  interminable  quartettos,  quintettes,  sestettoe 
etc.  usurp  their  place.'  And  agun,  'It  is 
evident  that  in  such  compositions  each  indivi- 
dual singer  has  little  room  for  displaying  either 
a  fine  voice  or  good  singing,  and  ih&t  power 
of  lungs  is  more  essential  than  either;  very 
good  singers  therefore  are  scarcely  necessary, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  though  there  are 
now  none  so  good,  neither  are  there  many  so 
bad  as  I  remember  in  the  inferior  characters. 
In  these  levelling  days,  equalisation  has  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  stage  and  musical  profession ; 
and  a  kind  of  mediocrity  of  talent  prevails, 
which,  if  it  did  not  occasion  the  invention  of 
these  melodramatic  pieces  is  at  least  very  favour- 
able to  their  execution.'  The  most  extraordinary 
thing  connected  with  this  passage  is  that  it  was 
written  half  a  century  after  the  production  of 
Mozart's  'Nozze  di  Figaro,'  with  which  the 
venerable  critic  was  certainly  well  acquainted. 
From  the  most  recent  form  of  opera,  that  of 
Wagner,  the  finale,  like  the  air,  the  duet,  the  trio 
or  other  self-conteuned  movement,  has  entirely- 
disappeared.  Each  act  may  be  described  as 
one  movement,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
which  no  natural  pause  is  to  be  found,  and  from 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  connected, 
or  in  itself  complete  extract.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  this  '  system '  should  in  its  integ- 
rity maintain,  or  attain,  extensive  popularity; 
but  it  will  no  doubt  more  or  less  affect  all  future 
musical  dramas.  [J.H.] 

FINCH,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edwasd,  a  pre- 
bendary of  York  in  1 704,  composed  several  pieces 
of  church  music.  Of  these  a  'Te  Beum'  and  an 
anthem  *  Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,'  are  included 
in  Tudway's  collection  of  church  music  in  the 
British  Museum  (Harl.  MSS.  i337*-42).  He 
died  Feb.  14,  1738,  aged  74.  [W.H.H.] 

FINGERBOARD.  The  Fingerboard  is  that 
part  of  the  violin  and  other  stringed  instruments 
played  with  a  bow,  over  which  the  strings  are 
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stretched,  and  against  which  the  fingen  of  the 
left  hand  of  the  player  press  the  strings  in  ords 
to  produce  sounds  not  given  by  the  open  string. 

The  fingerboard  of  Sie  violin  is  best  made  0! 
ebony,  as  harder  and  less  easily  worn  oat  than  my 
other  wood.    Its  surfetoe  is  somewhat  curved- 
corresponding  to  the  top  line  of  the  bridge,  bst 
not  quite  so  much — in  order  to  allow  the  bov 
to  touch  each  string  separately,  which  would  lie 
impossible,  if  brid^  and  fingerboard  were  flat 
On  an  average-sized  violin  it  measures  10^  inches 
in  length,  while  its  width  is  about  i  inch  neai«it 
to  the  head  of  the  violin  and  if  inch  at  the 
bridge-end.     It  is  glued  on  to  the   neck,  aod 
extends  from  the  head  to  about  three-fburthi  of 
the  distance  between  the  neck  and  the  bridge. 
At  the  head-end  it  has  a  slight  rim,  called  the 
'  nut,'  which  supports  the  strings  and  keeps  tlum 
at  a  distance  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  vibrnte 
without  touching  the  fingerboard.    This  distmoe 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  style  of  thi 
player.     A  broad  tone  and  an  energetic  tiest^ 
ment  of  the  instrument  require  much  room  for 
the  greater  vibration  of  the  strings^  and  coKe- 
quently  a  high  nut.    Amateur-players^  as  a  i^ 
prefer  a  low  nut,  which  makes  it  easier  to  pras 
the  strings  down,  but  does  not  allow  of  the  pro- 
duction of  a  powerful  tone. 

The  fingerboard,  getting  worn  by  the  constaoi 
action  of  the  fingers,  must  be  renewed  firam  time 
to  time.  The  modem  technique  of  violxn-pUying 
requires  the  neck,  and  in  consequence  the  fingei^ 
board,  to  be  considerably  longer  than  they  woe 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Cremona  makers.  F<r 
these  reasons  we  hiurdly  ever  find  aoi  old  instn- 
ment  with  either  the  original  fingerboard,  bridge, 
sound-post,  or  bass-bar,  all  of  which  howevff  on 
be  made  just  as  well  by  any  good  violin-msktf 
now  living  as  by  the  ancient  masters. 

The  fingerboards  of  the  Violoncello  and  BonUe- 
bass  are  made  on  Uie  same  principle  as  tiiat  of 
the  violin,  except  that  the  side  of  the  fingerboard 
over  which  the  lowest  string  is  stretched  ii 
flattened  in  order  to  give  sufficient  room  fiir  it* 
vibration.  Spohr  adopted  a  somewhat  suniUr 
plan  on  his  violin  by  having  a  little  scooping-<MS 
underneath  the  fourth  string,  which  grew  flatter 
and  narrower  towards  the  nut. 

In  the  instruments  of  the  older  viola^,  gamba-, 
and  lyra-tribe,  the  fingerboard  was  provided  vith 
frets.  PP.D.] 

FINGER,  GOTTFBISD  or  Godfrbt,  a  native 
of  Olmutz  in  Moravia,  came  to  Kngland  about 
1685,  and  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  Jamci 
II.  In  1688  he  published  'Sonatas  XII.  pro 
Divends  Instruments.  Opus  Primom,'  aod  is 
1690  *  Six  Sonatas  or  Solos,  three  for  a  violin 
and  three  for  a  flute.'  In  1691,  in  oonjunotioB 
with  John  Banister,  he  publi^ed  *Ayres,  Cb*' 
cones,  Divisions  and  Sonatas  for  Violins  sad 
Flutes,'  and  shortly  after  joined  Godfrey  Eelkr 
in  producing  '  A  Set  of  Sonatas  in  five  parts  rar 
flutes  and  hautboys.*  He  subsequently  pab> 
lished  other  sonatas  for  violins  and  flutes.  Is 
1693  Finger  composed  the  music  for  Theophiloi 
Parsons'  Ode  for  the  annual  celebration  of  St 
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Cecilia's  day.  In  i696»  in  conjunction  with  John 
Ecdes,  he  compoBed  the  music  for  Motteux's 
masque,  *The  Loves  of  Mars  and  Venus/  and 
in  the  next  year  that  for  Bavenscroft's  comedy, 
'The  Anatomist,  or,  The  Sham  Doctor.*  Li 
1 701  he  set  to  music  Elkanah  Settle's  opera, 
'The  Viigin  Prophetess,  or.  The  Siege  of  Troy.* 
In  the  same  year  he  was  awarded  the  fourth 
piize  for  the  composition  of  Gongreve's  masque, 
'  The  Judgment  of  Paris,*  the  others  being  given 
to  John  Weldon,  John  Eocles,  and  Daniel  Pur- 
cell  Finger  was  so  displeased  at  the  ill  recep- 
tion of  his  composition  that  he  quitted  England 
and  returned  to  Germany,  where  in  1702  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  chamber  musician 
to  Sophia  Charlotte,  Queen  of  Prussia.  Whilst 
at  Berlin  he  composed  two  German  operas,  '  Sieg 
der  Schonheit  uber  die  Helden  *  and  *  Boxane, 
both  performed  in  1706.  In  171 7  he  became 
efaapel-master  at  the  court  of  Gotha.  Nothing 
u  known  of  his  subsequent  career.  Besides  the 
aboye-mentioned  compositions  Finger  wrote  in- 
skramental  music  for  the  following  plays — *  The 
Wjyes*  Excuse,*  1692;  'Love  for  Love,*  1695; 
'The  Mourning  Bride,'  1697;  'Love  at  a  loss,* 
*  Love  makes  a  man,'  '  The  Humours  of  the  Age,* 
sad  •  Sir  Harry  Wildair,*  1701.  [W.H.H.] 

FINGEBING  (Ger.  Fingenatz,  Applieatur; 
ft.  DoigU),  the  method  which  governs  the 
Implication  of  the  fingers  to  the  keys  of  any 
k^ed  instrument,  to  Sie  various  positions  upon 
sknnged  instruments,  or  to  the  holes  and  keys  of 
wind  instruments,  the  object  of  the  rules  being 
in  all  cases  to  facilitate  execution.  The  word  is 
also  applied  to  the  numerals  placed  above  or 
beneath  the  notes,  by  which  the  particular  fingers 
to  be  used  are  indicated. 

In  this  article  we  have  to  do  with  the  fingering 
of  the  pianoforte  (that  of  the  organ,  though  di^ 
farent  in  detail,  is  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  will  not  require  separate  considera- 
tion); for  the  fingering  of  wind  and  stringed 
instruments  the  reader  is  referred  to  each  par- 
ticular name. 

In  order  to  understand  the  principles  upon 
which  the  rules  of  modem  fingering  are  based,  it 
will  be  well  to  glance  briefly  at  the  history  of 
those  rules,  and  in  so  doing  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  two  causes  have  operated  to  influence 
their  development  —  the  construction  of  the 
keyboard,  and  the  nature  of  the  music  to  be 
performed.  It  is  only  in  comparatively  modem 
times,  in  fact  since  the  rise  of  modem  music, 
that  the  second  of  these  two  causes  can  have  had 
much  influence,  for  the  earliest  use  of  the  organ 
was  merely  to  accompany  the  simple  melodies  or 
plainsongs  of  the  churdi,  and  when  in  later 
years  instrumental  music  proper  came  into  exist- 
CQoe,  which  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century,  its  style  and  character  closely  resembled 
that  of  the  vocal  music  of  the  time.  The  form 
sod  construction  of  the  keyboard,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  have  afifected  the  development  of  any 
system  of  fingering  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
tile  various  changes  which  took  place  from  time 
to  time  are  in  fact  sufilcient  to  account  for  cer- 


tain remarkable  differences  which  exist  between 
the  earliest  rules  of  fingering  and  those  in  force 
at  the  present  time.  Until  the  latter  half  of  the 
1 6th  century  there  would  appear  to  have  been 
no  idea  of  establishing  rules  for  fingering ;  nor 
could  this  have  been  otiierwise,  for  from  the  time 
of  the  earliest  organs,  the  keys  of  which  were 
from  3  to  6  inches  wide,  and  were  struck  with 
the  closed  fist,  down  to  about  the  year  1480, 
when,  although  narrower,  the  octave  still  mea- 
sured about  two  inches  more  than  on  the  modem 
keyboard,  any  attempt  at  fingering  in  the  modem 
sense  must  have  been  out  of  the  question.  The 
earliest  marked  fingering  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  is  that  given  by  Ammerbach  in  his 
'Oi^gel  oder  Instrument  Tabulatur*  (Leip2dg, 
157 1).  This,  like  all  the  fingering  in  use  then 
and  for  long  afterwards,  is  characterised  by  the 
almost  complete  avoidance  of  the  use  01  the 
thumb  and  little  finger,  the  former  being  only 
occasionally  marked  in  the  left  hand,  and  the 
latter  never  employed  except  in  playing  intervals 
of  not  less  than  a  fourth  in  the  same  hand. 
Ammerbach*s  fingering  for  the  scale  is  as  follows, 
the  thumbs  being  marked  0  and  the  fingers  with 
the  first  three  numerals : — 
RtjAt  Hand, 


SltltltlSI 


a.  1    0    1 


«>    •    1    0    1    I    1    a    1    a    1 


L^Hand, 

This  kind  of  fingering,  stiff  and  awkward  as  it 
appears  to  us,  remained  in  use  for  upwards  of 
a  century,  and  is  even  found  as  late  as  1718,  in 
the  third  edition  of  an  anonymous  work  entitled 
'Kurzen  jedoch  griindlichen  Wegwei^er,'  etc. 
Two  causes  probably  contributed  to  retard  the 
introduction  of  a  more  complete  system.  In  the 
first  place,  the  organ  and  clavichord  not  being 
tuned  upon  the  system  of  equal  temperament, 
music  for  these  instruments  was  only  written  in 
the  simplest  keys,  with  the  black  keys  but  rarely 
used;  and  in  the  second  place  the  keyboards 
of  the  earlier  organs  were  usually  placed  so  high 
above  the  seat  of  the  player  that  the  elbows  were 
of  necessity  considerably  lower  than  the  fingers. 
The  consequence  of  the  hands  being  held  in  this 
position,  and  of  the  black  keys  being  but  seldom 
required,  would  be  that  the  three  long  fingers, 
stretched  out  horizontally,  would  be  chiefly  used, 
while  the  thumb  and  little  finger,  being  too  short 
to  reach  the  keys  without  difficulty,  would  simply 
hang  down  below  the  level  of  the  keyboard. 

But  although  this  was  the  usuid  method  of 
the  time,  it  is  highly  probable  that  various 
experiments,  tending  in  the  direction  of  the  use 
of  the  thumb,  were  made  fix»m  time  to  time  by 
different  players.  Thus  Praetorius  says  ('Syn- 
tagma Musicum,*  1619), '  Many  think  it  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  imd  despise  such  organists 
as  do  not  use  this  or  that  particular  fingering, 
which  in  my  opinion  is  not  worth  the  talk;  for 
let  a  player  run  up  or  down  with  either  first, 
middle,  or  third  finger,  aye,  even  with  his  nose  if 
that  could  help  him,  provided  everything  is  done 
clearly,  correctly,  and  gracefully,  it  does  not  much 
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matter  how  or  in  what  maimer  it  is  acooiAplished.' 
One  of  the  boldest  of  these  experimenters  was 
Gonperin,  who  in  his  work  '  L'art  de  toucher  le 
clavecin*  (Paris,  171 7)  gives  nomerous  examples 
of  the  employment  of  the  thumb.  He  uses  it 
however  in  a  very  unmethodical  way ;  for  in- 
stance, he  would  use  it  on  the  first  note  of  an 
ascending  scale,  but  not  again  throughout  the 
octave;  he  employs  it  for  a  change  of  fingers 
on  a  single  note,  and  for  extensions,  but  in 
passing  it  under  the  fingers  he  only  makes  use 
of  the  first  finger,  except  in  two  cases,  in  one 
of  which  the  second  finger  of  the  left  hand  is 
passed  over  the  thumb,  and  in  the  other  the 
thumb  is  passed  under  the  third  finger,  in  the 
very  unpractical  fashion  shown  in  the  last  bar 
of  the  following  example,  which  is  an  extract 
from  a  composition  of  nis  entitled  'Le  Mouche- 
ron/  and  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  his 
fingering. 

*       «       4  '  » 


At-     ~^   1  •  rx  i  m^  *  Z.'^  i     4xi4i»aai"' 


I  1  a   Si.ii 


*■  I 


w 


/9v 


liHxll     I 


3^ 


1  »  * 
1  M-^JL  1    ,   8 


Ti  ^: 


^ 


About  this  time  also  the  thumb  first  came 
into  use  in  England.  Purcell  gives  a  rule  for 
it  in  the  instructions  for  fingering  in  his  '  Choice 
Collection  of  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord,*  pub- 
lished about  1 700,  but  he  employs  it  in  a  very 
tentative  manner,  using  it  only  once  throughout 
a  scale  of  two  octaves.    His  scale  is  as  follows : — 


JUght  IlantL 

xtaxisas    i» 


>  1  f  1 


*•«  a  ^  M^T^i    a  1  1  1  a  1  X    x  1  a  a  a  a  a^s 
4  5         «  1  * 


Ltft  Hand, 


■i  1  a  1  X 


I 


a  »  as?  J-i 


Contemporary  with  Couperin  we  find  Sebastian 
Bach,  to  whose  genius  fingering  owes  its  most 
striking  development,  since  m  his  hands  it  became 
transformed  irom  a  chaos  of  unpractical  rules  to 
a  perfect  system,  which  has  endured  in  its  essential 
parts  to  the  present  day.  Bach  adopted  the  then 
newly  invented  system  of  equal  temperament  for 
the  tuning  of  the  clavichord,  and  was  therefore 
enabled  to  write  in  every  key;  thus  the  black 
ke>'s  were  in  continual  use,  and  this  fact,  together 
with  the  great  complexity  of  his  music,  rendered 
the  adoption  of  an  entirely  new  system  of  finger- 
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ing  inevitable,  all  existing  methods  bring  totally 
inadequate.  Accordingly,  he  fixed  the  plaee  k 
the  thumb  in  the  scale,  and  made  fi:ee  oae  of 
both  that  and  the  little  finger  in  every  poanbk 
position.  In  conaequenoe  of  this  the  hands  vere 
held  in  a  more  forward  position  on  the  keyboard, 
the  wrists  were  raised,  the  long  fingos  becams 
bent,  and  therefore  gained  gzeatly  in  flexibi%, 
and  thus  Bach  acquued  such  a  prodigions  povs 
of  execution  as  compared  with  his  contemporne^ 
that  it  is  said  that  nothing  which  was  at  aO 
possible  was  for  him  in  the  smallest  degree 
difficult. 

Our  knowledge  of  Bach's  method  is  derived 
from  the  writings  of  his  son,  Emanuel,  wbo 
taught  it  in  his  '  Versuch  iiber  die  wahxe  Aii 
das  Clavier  zu  spielen.*  But  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  conclude  that  he  gave  it  litefally  and 
without  omissions.  At  any  rate  there  are  tvo 
small  pieces  extant,  the  marked  fingering  b 
which  IS  undoubtedly  by  Sebastian  Badi  hime^ 
and  yet  differs  in  several  respects  from  his  own 
rules  as  given  by  his  son.  These  pieces  are  te 
be  found  in  the  'Clavierbtlchlein,  and  one  of 
them  is  also  published  as  No.  1 1  of '  Douse  petiti 
Pr^udes,'  but  without  Bach's  fingering.  Hk 
other  is  here  given  complete : — 
aaaaiaax    asaa4 


^^ 


p 


^ 


t 


5=: 


rj 


m 


i 


r  p  j»  -  •  ■  r  i  I  •    n       1     =q 

- '  rj TnJ-l-[-f|~^        :i 

1    a  34   a  1  M  1      r^*-^*    '*  7 


In  the  above  example  it  is  wosthj  of  noQ* 
that  although  Bach  himself  had  laid  down  ^ 
rule,  that  the  thumb  in  scale-playing  was  to  b 
used  twice  in  the  octave,  he  does  not  alnde  bf 
it,  the  scales  in  this  instance  being  fingend 
according  to  the  older  plan  of  passing  tiie  seoosd 
finger  over  the  third,  or  the  first  over  the  tho^ 
In  the  fiffch  bar  again  the  second  finger  psMi 
over  the  first — a  progression  which  is  disauoM' 
by  Emanuel  Bach. 

The  discrepandes  between  Bach's  Bageaai 
and  his  son*s  rules,  shown  in  the  other  pi0<* 
mentioned,  occur  between  ban  33  and  95i.34 
and  35,  and  38  and  39,  and  oonnt  in  ptaa^ 
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the  aecond  finger  over  the  firet,  the  Utile  finger 
under  the  third  (left  hand),  and  the  third  over 
the  little  finger  (left  hand  also). 

Bar  22,  23. 


s  4  S  X 


^  •iiiirirr^ 


s 


3   1X1 


Bar  34, 


^ 


35- 


^X     >    ii    «  1    i    1     V    i 


«t:T 


^E 


=Uc 


It 


t 


1 


g^^=^ 


Bar  38, 


39- 


I    3    1    X    4 


4  J  44'"' 


^ 


'r    r 


14      1 


/A' 


s 


^ 


■«s^ 


^m  these  diBcrepancies  it  would  appear  that 
Bftch's  own  fingering  was  more  varied  than  the 
deKription  of  it  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
a&d  that  it  was  free  in  the  sense  not  only  of 
employing  every  possible  new  combination  of 
fingeTB,  but  also  of  making  use  of  all  the  old 
ones,  such  as  the  passing  of  one  long  finger  over 
anoUier.  Emanuel  Badi  restricts  this  fireedom 
to  some  extent,  allowing  for  instance  the  passage 
of  the  second  finger  over  the  third,  but  of  no 
other  long  finger.  Thus  only  so  much  of  Bach's 
method  has  renudned  in  practical  use  to  the 
present  day  as  Emanuel  Bach  retained,  and  as 
ii«  absoluttty  essemtial  for  the  performance  of  his 
works. 

Emanuel  Bach's  fingering  has  been  practically 
that  of  all  his  successors  until  the  most  recent 
times ;  Clementi,  Hummel,  and  Czemy  adopted 
H  almost  without  change,  excepting  only  the 
limitation  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the 
pianoforte,  the  touch  of  which  requires  a  much 
ihaiper  blow  from  the  finger  than  that  of  the 
davichord  or  harpsichord,  in  consequence  of 
vhich  the  gentle  gliding  of  the  second  finger 
the  thud,  which  was  allowed  by  Emanuel 

ch,  has  become  unsuitable,  and  is  now  rarely 

In  the  teaching  of  all  the  above-named  masters, 

I  principle  is  particularly  observed, — the  thumb 

|.not  used  on  »  black  key  except  (as  Emanuel 

puts  it)  'in  cases  of  necessity,*  and  it  is 

abolition  of  this  restriction  which  forms  the 

development  of  fingering.    Modem  com- 

i:rs,  and  in  particular  Chopin  and  Liszt,  have 

their  invention  of  novel  passages  and  diffi- 

Itiee  done  onoe  more  for  the  thumb  what  Bach 

for  it,  and  just  as  he  redeemed  it  from  a 


condition  of  uselessness,  so  have  they  freed  its 
employment  from  all  rules  and  restrictions  what- 
soever. Hummel,  in  his  'Art  of  playing  the 
Pianoforte,'  says  'We  must  employ  the  same 
succession  of  fingers  when  a  passage  consists  of 
a  progression  of  similar  groups  of  notes  ....  The 
intervention  of  the  black  key  changes  the  sym- 
metrical progression  so  fiur  only  as  the  rule 
forbids  the  use  of  the  thumb  on  the  black  keys.' 
But  the  modem  system  of  finj^ering  would  employ 
absolutely  the  same  order  of  fingers  throughout 
such  a  progression  without  considering  whether 
black  keys  intervene  or  no.  Many  examples  of 
the  application  of  this  principle  may  be  found 
in  Tausig's  edition  of  dementi's  'Gradus  ad 
Pamassum,'  especially  in  the  first  study,  a  ccmi- 
parison  of  which  with  the  original  edition  (where 
it  is  No.  16)  will  at  once  show  its  distinctive 
characteristics.  That  the  method  has  immense 
advantages  and  tends  greatly  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  modem  difficulties  cannot  be  doubted, 
even  if  it  but  rarely  produces  the  striking  results 
ascribed  to  it  by  Von  Biilow,  who  says  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  of  Cramer's  Studies,  that 
m  his  view  (which  he  admits  may  be  somewhat 
chimerical),  a  modem  pianist  of  the  first  rank 
ought  to  be  able  by  its  help  to  execute  Bee- 
thoven's 'Sonata  Appassionata'  as  readily  in  the 
key  of  F|  minor  as  in  that  of  F  minor,  amd  with 
the  same  fingering  1 

There  are  two  methods  of  marking  fingering, 
one  used  in  England  and  the  other  in  all  other 
countries.  Both  consist  of  figures  placed  above 
the  notes,  but  in  the  English  system  the  thumb 
is  represented  by  a  x  ,  and  the  four  fingers  by 
I,  2,  3,  and  4,  while  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy,  the  first  five  numerals  are  employed,  the 
thumb  being  numbered  i,  and  the  four  fingers  a, 
3,  4,  and  5.  This  plan  was  probably  introduced 
into  Germany — wnere  its  adoption  only  dates 
from  the  time  of  Bach — from  Italy,  since  the 
earliest  German  fingering  (as  in  the  example 
from  Ammerbach  quoted  above)  was  precisely 
the  same  as  the  present  English  system,  except 
that  the  thumb  was  indicated  by  a  cypher, 
instead  of  a  cross.  The  same  method  came  into 
partial  use  in  England  for  a  short  time,  and  may 
be  found  spoken  of  as  the  'Italian  manner  of 
fingering'  in  a  treatise  entitled  '  The  Harpsichord 
Illustrated  and  Improv'd,'  published  about  1 740. 
Purcell  also  adopted  it  in  his  'Choice  Col- 
lection '  quoted  above,  but  with  the  bewildering 
modification,  that  whereas  in  the  right  hand  the 
thumb  was  numbered  1,  and  so  on  to  the  little 
finger,  in  the  left  hand  the  little  finger  was 
called  the  first,  and  the  thumb  the  fifth.    [F.T.] 

FINE,  GoTTFBHED  WiLHELic,  theologian  and 
musical  critic,  .bom  March  7,  1783,  at  Sulz  in 
Thuringia,  was  educated  at  Naumburg,  where 
he  was  chorister,  and  Leipzig  (1804-9).  ^® 
began  writing  for  the  Allgemeine  musik.  Zeitung 
in  1808,  and  in  1827  succeeded  Bochlitz  as 
editor,  a  post  he  held  till  184 1.  In  184a  he 
became  for  a  short  time  nrofessor  of  music  to  the 
University  of  Leipzig.  He  died  at  Halle  Aug. 
37,  1846.    Fink's  only  musical  works  of  value 
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were  the  'Mumkaliacher  HauBschatz/  a  collection 
of  Lieder,  &c.  (Leipzig  1843),  And  '  IMe  deutflche 
liedertafer  (ibid.  46).  As  an  author  he  pub- 
lished variouB  volumes  and  pamphlets,  but  none 
of  which  the  names  are  worth  preserving.  Besides 
the  Zeitung,  he  was  a  prolific  contributor  to  the 
ConversationB- Lexicons  of  Ersch  and  Gruber, 
and  of  BrockhauB,  and  to  Schilling's  '  Lexicon  der 
Tonkunst.*  He  left  in  MS.  a  history  of  music, 
upon  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  20  years, 
fink  was  at  once  narrow  and  superficial,  and  a 
strong  conservative;  and  the  Zeitung  did  not 
maintain  under  his  editorship  the  position  it  held 
in  the  musical  world  under  Bochlitz.     [M.G.C.] 

FIORAVANTI,  Valentino,  composer,  bom 
in  Rome  1 770,  studied  under  Sala  at  the  '  Pieth 
de'  Turchini'  at  Naples.  His  first  opera  'Goi 
matti  il  savio  si  perde  *  produced  at  the  Pergola 
in  Florence  179I1  was  followed  by  at  least  50 
others,  all  comic.  He  was  invited  to  Paris  in 
consequence  of  the  success  of  'Le  Cantatrici 
YiUane'  (1806)  and  there  wrote  'I  virtuosi 
ambulanti'  (1807).  These  two  were  on  the 
whole  his  best  operas,  though  all  possessed  a 
genuine  vein  of  comedy,  a  freshness,  and  an 
ease  in  the  part-writing,  which  concealed  their 
triviality  and  want  of  originality,  and  made 
them  very  popular  in  their  day.  in  June  1816 
he  succeeded  Jannaconi  as  maestro  di  capella 
to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  while  in  that  post 
wrote  a  quantity  of  church  music  very  inferior 
to  his  operas.  His  character  was  gentle  and 
retiring  ;  and  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  were 
6i)ent  very  quietly.  He  died  at  Gapua,  on  his 
wav  to  Naples,  June  16,  1837.  Like  Paisiello 
and  other  considerable  Italian  composers  of  that 
date,  Fioravanti  was  extinguished  by  Rossini. 

His  son  ViNCENZO,  bom  1810,  also  composed 
operas  with  ephemeral  success.  [M.  G.  G.] 

FIORILLO,  FsDisioo,  violin-player  and  com- 
poser, was  bom  in  1 753  at  Brunswick,  where  his 
father  Ignazio,  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  lived  as 
conductor  of  the  opera.  He  appears  to  have 
been  originally  a  player  of  the  mandoline,  and 
only  aft^wards  to  have  taken  up  the  violin.  In 
1780  he  went  to  Poland,  and  about  the  year 
83  we  find  him  conductor  of  the  band  at  Riga» 
where  he  stayed  for  two  years.  In  85  he 
played  with  much  success  at  the  Goncert  Spi- 
rituel  at  Paris,  and  published  8<nne  of  his  com- 
positions, whidi  were  very  favourably  received. 
In  1 788  he  went  to  London,  where  he  appears  to 
have  been  less  successful  as  a  violinist,  as  we 
conclude  from  the  fiftct  that  he  played  the  viola 
part  in  Salomon's  quartet-party.  His  last  ap- 
pearance in  public  in  London  took  place  in  the 
year  1 794,  when  he  performed  a  Goncerto  on  the 
viola  at  the  Antient  Goncert.  Of  the  rest  of  his 
life  but  little  is  known,  except  that  he  went  from 
London  to  Amsterdam,  and  in  1823  was  in  Paris. 
Place  and  date  of  his  death  are  not  known.  His 
numerous  compositions  are  Duos  for  Violins,  for 
Piano  and  Violin,  and  Violin  and  Gello;  Trios 
for  Flute,  Violin,  and  Tenor,  for  a  Violins  and 
Bass;   Quartets  and  Quintets  for  Stringed  In- 


struments; Concertos  for  the  Violin;  Goneert- 
antes  for  a  Violins,  etc.).  They  were  veit 
fiivourably  received  in  his  time,  and,  slthoogli 
somewhat  dry  and  old-fashioned,  show  bim  to 
have  been  a  sound  and  earnest  musicuuL  Tfaoe 
is  however  one  particular  work  which  has  broo^ 
his  name  down  to  our  time,  and  will  probsblT 
long  remain  a  standard.  His  36  Caprioa  or 
Etudes  are  known  and  valued  by  every  vioiii- 
player.  They  rank  with  the  clasBiful  stodiM 
of  Kreutzer  and  Rode,  and,  apart  from  their 
usefulness,  are  not  without  merit  as  compositiooi 
They  have  been  edited  over  and  over  agam— most 
recently  by  Ferdinand  David  (Leipzig,  Senff). 
Spohr  wrote  and  published  an  aocompanyipg 
violin-part  to  them.  \^-^] 

FIORITURE,  flowerets.  The  Italian  term  &r 
omamenta — scales,  arpeggios,  turns,  shakeii  etc. 
— ^introduced  by  singers  into  airs.  In  the  bst 
century  airs  were  often  written  plain,  and  woe 
embroidered  by  the  singers  according  to  thor 
taste  and  ability.  Such  songs  as  '  0  doles  cgb- 
cento*  and  *  Nel  cor  piti*  were  seldom  sung  aUk« 
by  two  different  singers.  RoflBini*s  earlj  sin 
were  written  for  the  same  treatment — vitam 
*  Non  piti  mesta.*  A  renmant  of  it  manT  vill 
still  remember  in  the  long  tasteless  oAxsoMt 
indulged  in  at  the  dose  of  Handel's  ain.  1%i« 
was  all  very  well  as  long  as  singers  were  alio 
good  musicians,  and  as  long  as  the  singing  vu 
more  thought  of  than  what  was  sung.  But  now 
these  things  are  changed,  and  the  oompoaer 
writes  exactly  what  he  intends  to  be  soog^ 
notes,  nwinces,  and  expression. 

The  practice  of '  fioriture*  was  not  unkncms  to 
players  in  the  Qrchestra  as  well  as  to  singm. 
Spohr  gives  some  amusing  and  almost  inoedible 
instances  of  such  freaks  of  Horns  and  Clszineu 
in  the  TvUi  of  his  *  Scena  Gantante*  Gonoaio,tf 
Rome  in  1816  (Selbstbiographie,  L  330).      [G.] 

FIREWORK  MUSIC.  A  series  of  piecee- 
Overture,  Allegro,  Lentement,  Bourfe,  \^!'P 
alia  siciliana^  Allegro,  and  2  Minuets,  all  in  tk 
key  of  D — written  by  Handel  and  performed  »i 
the  Fireworks  given  in  the  Green  Park,  Af^l 
37,  1749,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Peace  of  Aiz-b- 
CSiapelle.  The  band — 100  in  all— contained  14 
oboes,  I  a  bassoons,  9  trumpets,  9  horns,  5  tis- 
pani,  besides  strings.  ]^\ 

FIRING  is  pulling  all  the  bells  in  a  to««r  at 
once,  so  as  to  make  Uiem  strike  together.  It  ■ 
practised  in  England  on  specially  joyful  9 
mournful  occasions— on  the  latter  with  tiie  beOi 
muffled.  [CA-W-t] 

FIS  and  FISIS,  the  German  terms  for  F|  ^ 
Fx.  The  equivalent  French  terms  are  fa  ^^ 
and  Pa  double  diese. 

FISGHER.  A  &mily  of  singers  of  the  1^ 
and  19th  centuries.  The  founder  was  Lod«!^ 
a  Bass,  of  whom  Otto  Jahn  (Mocart.  and  ed.  L 
661,  630)  speaks  as  'an  artist  of  extraoidiniiy 
gift,  for  compass,  power,  and  beauty  of  foio^ 
and  artistic  perfection  both  in  singing  and  piay| 
ing,  probably  the  greatest  German  bansriT^. 
He  was  bom  at  Mayenoe,  1745*  and  vnSi  kcowt 
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M  Ibe  IhMtrsa  of  Munich  (177S),  'namuk  (79). 
Pwii  (8j),  ItJy  (84),  Berlin  (88),  8(0.  He 
died  at  Berlin,  Julv  10,  1815. 
H<  wu  the  annual  Onain  in  the 
'  EntfQhmng,'  and  hod  a  cotnpui 


looid,  eren,  uid  ii 
udl). 


le'  (Sekli- 


f^Kho'  WM  a  great  lUy  of  Uomi'B,  irbo 
WTota  for  him  '  N<m  so,  d'onde  viene,  and 
sfttn  OMiilJana  him  with  affection — 'A  truly 
i(ileidid  vdce,  though  the  Aichbidiop  told  me 
u  Buig  too  low  for  a  ban,  and  I  awurad  him  he 
ihonld  ling  bif^ier  next  time'  (Sept.  16,  81]  ; 
'A  man  whose  loaa  i«  irrHtrievable'  [Feb.  5,  83)  ; 
'  I  went  to  Bee  the  Finhen  ;  I  cannot  describe 
UieiT  joy.  the  whda  family  desire  to  be  re- 
nombared  to  yon'  (March  17,  8i),  The  others 
<f  tha  fiunily  were  hie  wife  BaibM«,  a  more  than 
mpectabls  doger  and  actrera ;  hie  aon  Joaaph 
(17S0-1S69),  iJao  a  baaa  of  renown,  but  more 
biawB  M  an  Impreiario  than  a  nngec;  big 
du^lan  Kachar- Vernier — who  in  1 835  founded 
a  digiiig  achool  of  great  i«paba  for  girli  in 
Vioutt — and  Wilhehnine,  and  Joseph's  adopted 
dngfater,  Fiacher  -  Maraffa,  all  good  efBtnent 
iatdligiot  uiiite.  [M.  O.C.] 

FISCHEB,  QorrrsiED,  son  at  a  master  baker 
<i  Bom,  bom  there  July  Ji,  1780 — ten  yeora 
afta  Beisthovea ;  the  author  of  a  narrative  or 
odectioo  of  anecdotes  on  Bonn  and  the  Bee- 
Utenn  fimuJy,  Qieir  circumstancea  and  connect- 
uat,  torn  the  grandiatlier  of  Ludwig  to  Iiudwig's 
oan  youth.  The  Fischers  lived  at  934  In  Uie 
Bhangane,  in  which  the  BeethoTena  also  lived 
froD  1775,  and  which  was  tmr  toDg  believed  to 
ha  the  l^thplaoe  of  the  composer.  Fiaoher's 
lUTitiTe  was  not  cwmmitted  to  writing  till  183S, 
ud  though  highly  curious  and  interesting,  uid 
nitten  with  apparent  bona  fide»,  cannot  be 
diwly  rdled  on  a*  to  date*.  It  haa  been  rifted 
ud  emplpyed  by  liiayer  in  hii  Life  of  Beethoven 
(aaaTuLi  Anhaagvu.).  [GJ 

FISCHEB,  JoBAinT  Chbuttiaii,  distinguished 
oicial,  bom  1 733  at  Fieiborg  (Kmsgau),  was  for 
MM  jnn  in  Uie  court  band  at  Dresden,  than 
)■  the  terrice  of  Frederia  the  Great,  and  after 
a  noieaafal  concert  tour  by  Mannheim,  Holland, 
tnd  Paris,  came  to  London,  and  made  his  first 
oppaataiiaa  at  the  Thatched  Houaa,  Jime  a,  1 768 ; 
J.  C  Bach  playing  tlie  '  pianoforte '  for  the  first 
tbu  at  the  same  concert,    Fischer  waa  for  many 


d  pl'U'ed  frequently  before  the  court. 
Uu  playing  of  Handel'a  fourth  oboe  ooncerto  at 
tta  HandJ  Commemoration  in  1 7S4  so  deUghled 
the  King  that  he  ezpreaaed  his  aatia&ction  in 
a  ante  on  hia  book  of  the  words.  (Memoir  of 
Ik.Biiiney  by  Mme.  D'ArbUy,  ii.  385.)  Hia 
hns  mutt  have  been  very  powerful  since  Giardini 
Us  TioUnist  characterised  it  aa  '  such  an  impn- 
■Mot  irf  tone  aa  no  other  initmment  could  contend 


"Hh';  and  aoocrding  to  the  ABCDarit    __  . 

Twj  fine  and  inexpreenbly  well -managed,'    On 
b  death  of  Stanley,  Master  of  the  Kmg'i  band 


FISCHHOFF.  SZ» 

(1786),  Fiaidier  competed  with  Bum^  aikd  othen 
for  the  vacant  poet,  but  Parsons  was  Wwinted, 
and  Fischer  soon  after  went  abroad,  probably  in 

Sust  at  hia  fulure.    Mozart  in  1 766  aa  a  bov 
bean  enchanted  with  hia  playing  in  Holland, 
'    '         'leaiiog  him  again  in  Vienna,  severely 
him  (Tetter  to  Mb  Either,  April4,>  17S7X 
'  ■■  )  his  tone,  hia  oiecution,  uid 
From  1790  he  remained  in 
London.    While  playing  at  court  he  waa  struck 
with   paralyBia,  and  died   Apr'    —     ■" —    ' — 
'Times' of Mayi).  KBl!y,inliii 
(voL  i.  9),  give*  an  anecdote  0 
aa  an  artul    A  certain  noblemi 
him  to  supper  much  against  hi 
he   arrived,   'I  hope,   Mr.  Fi 
brought  your  oboe  in  your  pock 
replied,  '  No,  mj  lord ;  laj  oboe 
instantly  left  the  house.    He  v 
with  Gainsborough,  who  was 
moaic,    and    whoea    pretty    dai 
married,  though  the  bther  gave 
consent,  fbreaeeing  the  ahort 
marriage.      (Folcher's    life  ol 
There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  F 
borough  at  Hampton  Court  (pri 


t  Hampton  O 
Thicknttse 


No.  747). 

uniform — 'scarlet  and  gold  liki 

Foot  Guards.' 

Zuck  and  Kallner  wars  hia  h 
in.  London.  J.  C.  Bach  wrote 
oboes,  viola,  and  cello,  for  him 
plaved.  His  own  compositdona 
and  Gerber  give  a  partial  list] 
duets,  concertos,  quartets,  etc. 
the  ABCDario  says,  '  as  a  oonq) 
be  original  often  makes  him  int 
and  outr6  passages,  which  nothiD 
oould  cover.'  Moiart,  in  spite 
able  opinion  of  "Mm,  immortaliai 
wntdng  variations  for  it  (1773] 
played  to  display  hia  bravura  (1 
'I^  minuet  waa  then  all  th( 
writes,  after  hearing  Fischer  f 
(Bern.  i.  9),  and  it  continued  tt 
many  years. 

FISCHHOFF.  The  Ilachl 
name  of  a  oolleotion  of  mai 
particnlars  of  Beethoven's  life 
Boyal  library  at  Berlin.  A 
of  the  oomposer  was  publiaha 
death  by  Schloeser,  which  wa 
perfect  and  inetarect  than  such  h 
are  wont  to  be.  It  waa  quickly 
18)7)  by  a  public  notice  from 
l^al  representative  of  the  Bee 
the  effect  that  an  adequate  b 
preparadon  wbioh  would  oam 
important  errors  to  be  found  in 
appears  to  have  been  the  origin 
On  Carl  van  Beethoven's  nuya 
his  hands,  and  at  length,  after  1 
into  those  of  Rschhoff,  from  ' 
quired  by  the  Berlin  Library, 
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still  unpublished  as  »  whole.  It  oontains  copies 
of  a  vast  number  of  letters  and  documents,  many 
of  which  no  longer  exist ;  of  memoranda  and 
remarks  scribbled  by  Beethoven  in  pocket-books 
and  journals ;  of  the  personal  recollections  of  his 
intimate  friend  Zmeskall ;  and  of  a  few  printed 
matoials  dating  from  1830  to  37.  Mr.  Thayer 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  Beethoven*s 
biographers  to  make  systematic  use  of  this  im- 
portant  source,  and  it  is  from  the  ist  volume  of 
his  Biography  (p.  iz)  that  the  above  Information 
is  obtained.  [G.] 

FISH,  William,  bom  in  Norwich  in  1775, 
became,  early  in  life,  a  violinist  in  the  theatre 
there.  He  was  next  a  teacher  of  music,  then 
principal  oboint  at  the  theatre,  etc.,  and  event- 
ually leader  of  the  band  at  the  concerts.  He 
numbered  among  his  pupils  Edward  Taylor, 
afterwards  professor  of  music  in  Gresham  Col- 
lege, and  G«oige  Peny,  afterwards  leader  of  the 
bcmd  of  the  Ss^red  Harmonic  Society.  He  died, 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  about  1 863  or  4.  He  com- 
posed numerous  songs,  and  other  vocal  pieces,  and 
concertos  for  various  instruments.        [ W.  H.  H.] 

FISHER,  JoHir  Abrahav,  Mus.  Doc.,  was 
beam  at  Dunstable^  I744-  He  became  a  stu- 
dent of  the  violin  under  Pinto,  and  made  his 
first  appearance  in  pubUo  in  July  1765  at  the 
King*s  Theatre,  in  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Musical  Fund.  About  1770  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Powell  the  actor,  and  became,  in  her 
right,  proprietor  of  a  sixteenth  share  in  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  He  composed  for  that  and 
other  theatres  the  music  for  the  following  pan« 
tomimes,  vis. '  The  Monster  of  the  Wood,'  177a : 
•The  Sylphs/  1774;  'Prometheus,'  1776;  and 
*The  Norwood  Gipsies,*  1777;  and  also  mosic 
for  the  opening  of  *  Macbeth.'  On  July  a,  1777, 
an  oratorio  by  Fisher,  entitled  *  Providence,'  was 
performed  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford, 
and  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month  the  composer 
(as  a  member  of  Magdalen  College)  accumulated 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Music. 
His  oratorio  was  performed  in  Fre(mia8ons*  Hall, 
London,  on  May  28.  1778,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  and  again  in  1780.  On  the 
death  of  his  wife  Fisher  deposed  of  his  interest 
in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  started  on  a 
professional  tour  through  Russia  and  Grermany. 
In  1784  he  reached  Vienna^  where  he  induced 
the  youthful  Anna  Selina  Storace  to  become 
his  second  wife— contrary  to  the  advice  of  all 
her  friends.  The  union  proved  an  unhappy  one, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  parties  separated  and  the 
wife  never  after  used  her  husband's  name.  The 
£m])eror,  incensed  at  Storaoe's  having  had  to 
submit  to  blows  from  her  husband,  ordered  Fisher 
to  quit  his  dominions.  He  tiien  went  to  Dublin 
and  gave  concerts  in  the  Rotunda.  When  or  where 
his  existence  terminated  is  unknown.  Besides 
the  above-named  compositions  Fisher  published 
some  symphonies  for  orchestra.  [W.H.H.] 

FITZWILLIAM,  Edward  Francis,  son  of 
Edwurd  and  Frances  Fitzwilliam— both  acton 
and  singers — ^bom  in  1824.     He  was  educated 
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for  the  musical  profession,  and  devoted  hinnlf 
especially  to  the  study  of  compositian.  In  1853 
he  published  a  set  of  i  a  songs  which  were  modi 
admired,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
director  of  the  music  at  the  Uaymaricet  'Aeatre, 
where  he  produced  an  operetta  called  *  Love's 
Alarms,*  and  music  for  some  minor  pieces.  Abool 
1855  he  married  Miss  Ellen  Chaplin,  a  number 
of  tiie  Haymarket  company,  so  well  knows  u 
Mrs.  E.  FitzwiUiam.  His  oompositiaiis  mre 
distinguished  by  an  intelligence  which  gsm 
promise  of  great  excellence  when  he  should  hsvs 
fully  mastered  the  technicalities  of  his  siir-s 
hope  disappointed  by  his  early  death,  aft«  a 
lingering  illness,  on  Jan.  30,  1857.  Besides  tke 
songs  above  mentioned,  he  publi&ed  a  Te  Deom, 
and  a  hvmn,  *  O  incomprehensible  Creator.*  A 
quartet  nom  the  former  is  given  by  Mr.  HnUsk 
in  his 'Sacred  Music  for  FamUy  Use.'   [W.H.H.] 

FITZWILLIAM  COLLECTION,  THE.  h 
the  year  1816  Viscount  Fitswilliam  diedyleariiig 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  of  which  he  wai  i 
member,  the  annxial  interest  on  £'100,000  ii 
money,  and  a  large  number  of  valuable  paioAiBg^ 
books,  engravings,  and  other  works  of  arl  Of 
these  a  odlection  of  MS.  music  forms  a  portioB. 
Its  most  prominent  features  are  the  IHiginsfi- 
book  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  a  volume  of  snthemi  is 
the  handwriting  of  Henry  Puroell,  and  another 
in  that  of  Dr.  Blow,  containing  various  [aeoes  noft 
vet  printed ;  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  en- 
bradng  the  works  of  more  than  250  oompossB^ 
mostly  of  the  1 7th  and  1 8th  centuries,  and  chieflj 
of  the  Italian  school;  as  for  instance  Clau, 
3  Masses,  3  Dixit  Dominus,  a  Stahat^  a  Ooa* 
fitebor  etc. ;  Lbo,  a  Masei,  2  Miserere,  3  Dixit— 
h  5,  k  8  (in  autogrsph)  and  k  10;  anOiatone 
etc;  CoLOKNA,  a  Magnificat,  a  Confitebor,  s 
Domine  adadjuvandum,  a  Beatus  vir,  aDixitde; 
JoMELLi,  a  Miserere,  a  Dixit  (k  8),  2  Operas,  is 
Oratorio,  etc. ;  Bokonoini,  a  Mass  ^  8)^  an  Opet^ 
a  Psalm,  Cantatas,  etc. ;  Pkrqolssi,  a  Msh»  i 
Kyrie  and  Gloria  (k  10),  portions  of  a  Dixit  elc; 
Durante,  a  Messa  de'  Morti  (k  8),  a  litany  ssi 
Motets.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  the  satO' 
graph  of  a  Symphony  in  F,  'di  me  GioMFp* 

Haydn  787/  and  some  interesting  MSS.  ia 
Handel*8  autograph.  Kelway  is  said  to  ksM 
been  employed  by  Lord  Fitswilliam  to  ooQeetfc 
him  in  Italy. 

A  portion  of  the  above  music  was  publiabed  kj 
the  late  Vincent  Novello  in  1825  by  pemuHMS 
of  the  University  authorities,  l^e  list  is  ss  fol- 
lows:^ 


Bonno.  Oamfiaiieto. 
Booondni,  Ktarna  fM. 

Do.  In  t«  DomliMb   Onh. 

D(x  Stactui.   Oreh. 

Tn  Tt  nnm  rpiawimw 
OiAtfo,  Abmo. 
OultttmU  Duloe  te. 

Do.  Xt  ale  IftutUUnnif. 

Do.  OftudaMuu  ( 

Do.  O  felbc  aaii 

Do.  SarfUBU^  mMum, 
Otart,Anan.   Oreh. 

Do.  CtQni  anlmam.   Ordu 

DowOomSMieto.   Oreh. 

DowOnmSuieto.  Oreh,   ' 
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Ckrt  Sknt  tnt  Orch. 

DtkBleotttM.  Orch. 

Do.  SttbM  Iiiar.  Orefa. 

Dow  Tacom  prtadpium. 
Clootl,Ajne& 

ColoDBft,  DomliM  ad  adJnrrnDdiuB. 
OrcD> 

DaOlorteFftlri. 

DtkPBnuimoor. 

Do.  Bleat  «nt. 
DutBtoi  CMUte  Domino. 

D&PioCexifU  me  Doiai. 
ftrooB.  Adonmnt  To. 
looelU,  CooAnno  hoe  Don. 
LN.AnNi,iia  Oreh. 

Do.  Chrtatai  fMtu  cot 

Dol  Con  auieto  Splrita.   Oreh. 

D&  Dliit  Domlnoi,  A  8.  Oreh. 

Dok  Kyrlo  cUaoD. 

DaQritoDii.  Onh. 

DaQritoOk 


Iieo,8ieQterat.   Ordi.(DbdtteA). 

DaBiciitoiftt.A10.  Oroh.  (Dixit 
InDX 

Do.  Tn  es  BMOidoo  (Dixit  la  A). 

Da  Ta « SMordoa.  Oreh.(Dlxlt 
inD). 

Do.  Tn  M SMordoi.  Oreh.(Dlztt 
InCX 

Lapl.  AndtTl  roeem.  A  6. 
VlttoilA,B«gliiaO<Bll. 
Martini,  Stent  erat.   Oreh. 

Do.  Blent  orat.  A  «.  Oreh. 
O.  Lmbo,  Stent  ablaetatna. 
Palestrin*.  Kt  Incamatna. 
Persolesi.  Dominu  a  dextrla,  A  8. 
Oreh. 

Do.  Gloria  ratrl.  Oreh. 

Do.  Jnrarit  DomlniM. 

Do.  Sient  erat. 
Fertl.  Adoramna  Te. 
Btraddla.  Dora  BMlita.      [Q,] 


IWTA  GIARDINIERA,  LA.  Opera  buflEa 
b  3  aotSy  author  of  libretto  unknown ;  music  by 
Mosart;  produced  at  Munich  Jan.  13,  1775. 

FINTA  SEMPLTCE,  LA.  Opera  buffa  in 
3  acts ;  libretto  by  Goltcdlini,  music  by  Mozart ; 
oompond  at  Vienna  in  1 768,  when  he  was  only 
13,  but  apparently  never  put  on  the  stage. 

PLADT,  Anton,  eminent  oboist,  bom  1775 
at  Mannheim,  studied  under  Ramm,  succeeded 
I«bnm  in  the  archestra  at  Munich  (i  790).  He 
travelled  much,  visiting  Vienna  (i793>>  Italy, 
tbe  Tyrol,  the  Rhine,  Saxony,  Prussia,  England 
(1/9^),  Bohemia^  Hungary,  and  France.  When 
in  Lmdon  the  Prince  of  Wales  made  him  liberal 
dfen  to  remain  in  England.  Aft^  1810  he 
resided  entirely  at  Munich.  He  composed  three 
ttncertinos  for  oboe  and  orchestra^  and  some 
pieces  for  two  flagecklets.  [M.  C.  C] 

FLAGEOLET.  The  French  and  ItaUan  term 
ftr  the  hannonic  notes  in  the  violin  and  other 
^Bitnmients  of  that  tribe;  donbtless  so  called 
because  in  quality  they  resembled  the  flageolet. 

[HABMOinOB.] 

FLAGEOLET  (Old  Fr.  jlq/o{).  The  modem 
fana  of  the  old  FluU  d  bee  or  straight  flute.  The 
ipperpart  consistB  of  a  plain  mouthpiece,  leading 

0  a  cavity,  in  which  is  a  sounding-lip  exactly 
vsembling  that  of  an  open  pipe  in  tne  oigan. 
Cbe  air  is  shaped  by  a  thin  groove  into  a  flat 
heet,  which  steikes  against  the  feather^dge  of 
B  Sjpertuie  foonned  in  the  intermediate  piurt  of 
hs  mstrament.  The  vibrations  thus  originated 
MB  into  a  conical  tube,  which,  unlike  the  oigan- 
ipe,  is  furnished  with  lateral  holes,  and  some- 
niet  with  keys.  The  fundamental  note  of  the 
pMking  throat,  being  coerced  by  different 
B^ths  of  ooDflonant  tube,  gives  a  simple  soJe ; 
iuch  can  be  extended  by  forcing  wina  in  more 
Inmg^y,  and  thus  producing  the  first  two  or 
luee  hannonics  of  the  ground  tone. 

Hie  simplest  form  of  the  Flageolet  is  the 
(dfaDary  tin  whistle  with  six  holes.  This  con- 
rts  of  a  conical  tube  of  metal  stopped  at  the 
|>  by  a  aqoare  block  of  wood,  except  in  a 
mow  anterior  fissure.     Below  the  fissure  is 

gap^  the  lower  edge  of  which  is  flattened  so 

1  to  cot  and  interapt  the  stream  of  air.  Li 
flve  elaborate  instruments  a  chamber  is  added 
lOve  containing  moist  sponge  intended  to  hold 
lek  the  condensed  moisture  of  the  breath. 


In  the  whistle,  and  in  the  English  Flageolet^ 
the  scale  is  simply  that  of  the  Flute ;  indeed, 
flutes  are  made  from  which  the  usual  head  can 
be  removed  and  that  of  the  Flageolet  substituted. 
The  French  Flageolet  is  sinular  in  its  upper 
part,  but  possesses  a  more  complicated  scale,  and 
an  abundance  of  auxiliary  keys. 

The  invention  of  the  Flageolet  is  ascribed  by 
Bumey  (Hist.  iii.  a  78  note)  to  the  Sieur  Juvisny, 
who  played  it  in  the  famous '  Ballet  comique  de  la 
Royne,*  1 58 1 .  In  the  time  of  Mersennus  ( 1 600- 
1648)  theprincipal  teacher  and  player  was  Le 
Vacher  (Hawkins,  chap.  ia6).  It  am)ear8  to 
have  superseded  the  more  ancient  Recorder, 
much  as  the  Violin  did  the  Viol.  The  two  were 
obviously  for  a  time  in  use  together  in  this 
country;  for  the  'Genteel  Companion,  being 
exact  directions  for  the  Recorder,  carefully  com- 
posed and  gathered  by  Humphrey  Salter,*  is 
dated  from  tiie  '  Lute  in  St.  Paul*s  churchyard  * 
in  1683,  whereas  the  'Pleasant  companion,  or 
new  lessons  and  instructions  for  the  Flagelet  by 
Thomas  Greeting,  G^nt.*  was  'printed  for  J. 
Playford,  and  sold  at  his  shop  near  the  Temple 
Church*  in  1 68 a.  The  former  work  gives  a  plate 
of  the  long  bulky  Recorder,  reachmg  halfway 
down  to  the  player*s  knee,  whereas  the  lattcnr 
represents  him  sitting  over  a  table  on  which  lies 
his  book,  holding  in  his  mouth  and  hands  the 
'Flagelet^*  a  pipe  not  more  than  nine  inches 
long;  on  the  table  lies  one  somewhat  larger, 
apparently  about  twelve  inches  in  length.  'It 
may  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  so  wiuiout  any 
trouble  be  a  companion  by  laud  and  by  water.* 
In  the  same  way  the  early  Violins  were  termed 
picccli  Viclini  alia  FrtmceBC  in  opposition  to  the 
more  bulky  Viol.  Both  instruments  read  from  a 
staff  of  six  linesy  each  of  which  represents  a  hole 
to  be  stopped.  In  the  Recorder  music  the  tune, 
with  proper  notes  and  time,  is  placed  on  a  staff 
above,  whereas  in  the  Flageolet  a  single  symbol 
above  the  staff  shows  the  time,  but  not  the  in- 
tervals of  the"^ melody.  The  recorder  had  a  top 
hole  stopped  with  the  left  thumb,  followed  by 
three  for  the  first  three  fingers  of  that  hand,  a 
fifth  stopped  by  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
and  four  more  vrith  the  right  fingers.  It  thus 
possesses  a  scale  of  eight  notes.  The  flageolet 
nas  only  six  holes,  stopped  by  a  different  ar- 
rangement ;  their  closure  bemg  appropriated 
successively  to  the  thumb,  first,  and  second 
fingers  of  the  left,  followed  in  order  by  the  first 
finger,  thumb,  and  second  fingers  of  the  right 
hand.  This  fingering  seems  to  be  unique  of  its 
kind,  and  persists  in  the  French  Flageolet. 

The  Double  flageolet  was  invented  by  a  person 
named  Bainbridge  about  1800,  and  his  Method 
for  the  instrument  is  supplemented  after  about 
20  years  by  his  son-in-law.  It  consists  of  two 
'patent  Flageolets,  the  sides  close  to  each  other ; 
the  one  has  seven  holes  in  front  and  one  behind; 
the  other  only  four  in  front.  The  seven-holed 
Flageolet  is  played  with  the  left  hand,  the  four- 
holed  Flageolet  is  played  with  the  right  hand; 
and  in  playing  duets  you  will  in  general  have 
the  same  number  of  holes  covered  on  the  second 
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Flageolet  as  on  the  first.*  From  the  examples 
it  appears  that  in  this  case  the  two  instroments 
play  m  thirds ;  intervals  laiiger  than  this  being 
possible  in  a  few  cases.  The  two  tubes  are  set 
m  a  single  block  and  blown  by  one  mouthpiece. 
Contrivances  were  added  for  silencing  one  of  the 
two  pipes  when  required,  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  often  blown  in  unison  to  a  single  note. 
The  instrument,  though  still  within  the  memory 
of  some,  has  entirely  and  most  deservedly  gone 
out  of  use.  No  music  of  importance  seems  to 
have  been  composed  for  it. 

The  single  English  and  French  Flageolets  are 
still  to  be  met  with,  chiefly  in  dance  music. 
The  former  has  been  described  as  a  simple  form 
of  Flute  h  bee.  The  latter  is  a  far  more  com- 
plicated instrument,  possessing  two  holes  for  the 
thumbs  at  the  back  and  four  in  front  for  the  two 
first  fingers  of  the  two  hands.  Indeed  it  is 
distinctly  a  descendant  of  the  old  Flageolet 
given  above.  The  half-stopping  of  the  left  hand 
thumb-hole  by  means  of  a  grooved  plate  for  the 
thumb-nail,  and  the  introduction  of  the  tip  of 
the  right  little  finger  into  the  small  everted 
bell  at  the  bottom  of  the  instrument,  are  devices 
peculiar  to  this  difficult  but  rather  ineffective 
instrument.  Its  compass  is  two 
octaves  and  three  semitones  from 
G  on  the  treble  stave.  A  full 
Method  is  published  by  Bousquet. 

The  Flageolet  is  never  foimd  in 
orchestral  scores,  but  there  is  a  tradition  of  some 
Authority  that  the  solo  part  in  '  O  ruddier  than 
the  cherry/  marked  in  the  score  as  '  Flauto/  was 
plajred  in  Handel*s  time  on  the  flageolet ;  and  Mr. 
SuUivan  has  introduced  it  with  excellent  effect  in 
the  part  of  Dr.  Daly  in  his  '  Sorcerer.'  [W.H.  S.] 

FLAMAND-GRftTRY,  Louis  Victor,  bom 
1764,  married  the  niece  of  Gr^try,  and  bought 
'  TErmitage,'  near  Montmorency,  long  the  alter- 
nate residence  of  Rousseau  and  Gr^^,  and  the 
burial  place  of  the  latter.  An  offer  he  made,  but 
subsequently  withdrew,  of  presenting  Gr^try's 
heart  to  Li^ge,  the  native  place  of  the  composer, 
involved  him  in  a  long  and  ruinous  lawsuit, 
which  finally  went  against  him.  He  died  in 
Paris,  July  1843.  [M.C.C.] 

FLAT.  A  tenn  employed  in  the  sense  of 
lowering ;  an  artist  sings  or  plays  flat  when  his 
notes  are  below  the  right  pitch.  B  flat  is  a 
semitone  lower  than  B,  E  flat  than  E,  and  so 
on ;  to  '  flatten '  (baisser)  a  sound  or  an  instrument 
is  to  make  it  lower  than  before,  just  as  to 
'sharpen'  it  is  to  raise  it.  The  sign  used  to 
denote  this  flattening  in  music  is  b,  called  a 
flat — Fr.  himol;  Ital.  BemoUe;  Germ.  Be,  It 
has  been  abready  shown  under  Aooidentals  and 
B  (p.  19  a  and  107)  how  the  signs  of  the  flat  (b) 
and  natural  ( t])  were  derived  from  two  forms  of 
the  letter  b.  A  double  flat  is  a  descent  of  two 
semitones,  and  is  marked  by  bb.  The  flat  of  a 
note  is  not  the  same  pitch  (does  not  give  the 
same  number  of  vibrations)  as  the  sharp  of  the 
note  a  tone  below  it,  though  on  a  keyed  instru- 
ment the  two  are  represented  by  the  same  black 
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key ;  nor  are  B  and  E  the  same  as  Cb  tDdT^ 
and  so  on*     This  will  be  explained  under  Ii« 

TEBVAL. 

In  German  musical  nomenclature  the  no4a 
are  flattened  by  adding  es  to  the  letter,  ss  Ei^ 
Des,  Gee,  etc.,  A  flat  is  As,  and  B  flat  B,  tlun^ 
Hes  has  been  used.  Double  flats  are  Beees,  etc 
The  b  Knd  %  in  Grerman  literature  were  foimaij 
used  to  express  minor  and  major,  as  6b  for  G 
minor,  Df  for  D  major,  and  even  Eb  far  E 
minor,  and  As  S  for  A  flat  major.  ^See  tbe 
earlier  Indexes  of  the  Allgemeine  moabiliKb 
Zeitung  for  frequent  instances  of  tlus  stni^ 
usage.)  Such  ambiguities  are  now  avoided  by 
the  use  of  the  words  dur  and  moU  for  major  ind 
minor.  W 

FLAT  FIFTH  is  an  interval  which  v  \m 
by  one  semitone  than  a  perfect  fifth,  sod  ii 
dissonant. 

FLAUTO  TRAVERSO  (ItaL;  Fr.  fW» 
traversUre).  The  distinguishing  name  of  tfas 
Flute  with  a  lateral  mouthpiece,  held  aerm^ 
performer,  as  opposed  to  the  FluU  dbecaef^ 
geolet,  held  straight  in  front.  [Flutx.]  [WJL&l 

FLEMING,  Albxandeb,  minister  of  ^ 
Scotch  Chuzch,  author  of  two  small  ^'"^^^^^^ 
&vour  of  the  introduction  of  organs  into  Sco^ 
churches  (Glasgow  1808),  the  first  suggestiflB  d 
the  kind  since  the  Reformation.  [M.G.(X] 

FUEGENDE  HOLLiLN^DER,  DEB.  Opo 
in  3  acts,  words  and  music  by  Richard  Wagns; 
produced  at  Dresden,  Jan.  2,  1843.  In  LoMfli 
at  Drury  Lane,  as  L'Ollandese  dannato,  Jnlji^ 
1870 ;  and  by  Carl  Rosa,  as  the  Flying  Dnt^ 
man,  at  the  Lyceum,  Oct.  1876 ;  at  Or** 
Garden  as  H  Vascello  fimtasmft,  June  16,  77- 

The  wOTds  were  sold  by  Wagner  to  the  maoa^ 
of  the  Grand  Op^ra  in  18^11,  set  by  DSetdi  m 
Le  Yaisseau  fantdme,  and  brought  oat  (^ 
Nov.  9,  1842.  [fiJ 

FLIGHT,  BEKJAMnr,  an  eminent  oganbote 
bom  about  1 767,  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  H^ 
who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  cuna 
on,  in  partnership  with  John  Kelly,  under  At 
style  of  *  Flight  and  Kelly.'  the  businevof  fli^ 
building  at  Exeter  Change.  Young  Flight  kNW 
the  art  of  constructing  organs  from  his  6^ 
About  the  year  1800  he  commenced  l"*^^ 
in  partnership  with  Joseph  Robson,  in^* 
Street,  Leicester  Square,  under  the  style  of*lWJ 
and  Robson.'  They  afterwards  removed  to  * 
Martin's  Lane,  where  they  constructed  »J"* 
many  years  publicly  exhibited  the  ApoUoniD^ 
[See  Apollohioon.J  The  partnership  wsi  «^ 
solved  in  1832,  after  which  Flight,  in  oonj««^ 
with  his  son,  J.  Flighty  who  had  loi:^  t^Mt 
assisted  him,  carried  on  busineas  in  St  Hsiun 
Lane,  as  'Flight  and  Son.*  F%ht  in 
many  improvements  in  organ  buuding^^v^ 
prepared  the  way  for  still  superior 
Amongst  them  was  an  apparatus  ibr 
the  wind,  added  to  the  bdlows  during  s 
tion  of  Father  Schmidt's  organ  at  Triiuiif 
Cambridge,  which  preceded,  and  posBhly  ijj 
gestedy  the  concussion  bellowB.    B.  Fl^^  <^ 
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b  1847  aged  80.  and  Robson  in  1876.  Flight's 
•on  continues  the  business  in  St.  Martin's  Lane 
under  the  name  of '  Flight  and  Son.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

FLINTOFT,  Bey.  Luke,  was  appointed  Gen- 
tleman of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1715,  having 
been  Priest ->^car  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  from 
1704  to  1 714.  In  July  1 719  he  was  appointed 
Reader  in  Whitehall  chapd.  He  was  also  a 
minor  caaum  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  died 
I^OT.  3, 1 737.  He  is  presumed  to  dayb  invented 
the  doable  chant,  his  beautiful  chant  in  G  minor 
being  the  earliest  known.  [W.H.H.] 

FLORENCE  (Fireme),  although  in  point  of 
gnat  masters  inferior  to  the  other  schools  of 
mnsie  in  Italy,  can  still  claim  her  place  among 
the  earliest  institutions  for  instruction  in  that 
idenoe.  Casella,  the  firiend  of  Dante,  was  a 
native  of  Florence,  and  as  early  as  1310  there 
existed  a  philharmonio  sodety  there,  which 
Bnraey,  wnting  in  1789,  speaks  of  as  'still  in 
exiitenoe^'  and  which  invented  the  Laudi 
Spieituali.  Under  the  &mous  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  the  streets  of  Florence  resounded  with 
the  'Canti  Camasdaleschi,'  ^  the  gay  and  frivolous 
tODgs  of  the  Carnival,  agidnst  which  Savonarola 
fsotested,  and  the  music  of  which  was  often 
■Ksificedonthepileof 'Vanith.*  To  the  history 
of  Florentine  music  during  that  epoch  may  be 
added  the  name  of  Antonio  Squarcialuppi,  oigan* 
lit  of  the  Duomo ;  but  passing  over  the  other 
Hasten  of  this  £rst  epoch  of  the  Florentine 
Mhool  we  come  to  the  dawn  of  the  opera  musio^ 
which  had  a  fitting  birthplace  in  festive  Florence. 
For  the  purpose  of  promoting  this  kind  of  music, 
•private  musical  acsMlemy  cs&ed  '  DegU  Alterati' 
(toe  thinters)  was  founded  in  1568  at  Florence 
hr  seven  Florentine  noblemen  who  assembled  at 
the  house  of  Giambattista  Strozzi.  They  chose 
H  their  device  a  cask  of  gn4>es  filled  to  over- 
Bowing,  and  the  motto  'Quid  non  designat 
ibrietasi*  Giovanni  Bardi  Conte  di  Vamio 
idonged  to  this  academy,  and,  after  the  death 
tf  Stroza,  his  house  be(»me  the  rendezvous  of 
ito  academidans.  Bardi  had  for  many  yean 
tedied  the  theory  and  practice  of  music  till  he 
ittame  a  correct  and  good  composer;  and  he 
iis  often  solicited  to  prepare  for  the  stage  those 
Bjthological  representations  which  under  the 
itme  of  'Feste  musicali'  were  among  the 
idlest  forms  taken  by  the  musical  drama. 
Siese  entertainments  were  first  represented  at 
'loeDoe  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  in  keeping 
nA  the  gcngeouB  character  of  the  Medici  feasts. 
Vinoenzo  Galilei — father  of  the  great  Galileo — 
US  another  member  of  the  academy  'Degli 
^ItentL'  He  wrote  a  clever  treatise,  '  Dialogo 
dla  Musica  antica  e  modema'  (Florence  1581), 
P<n  the  abuse  of  modem  music,  in  which  he 
hoes  in  the  mouth  of  Bardi  an  attack  upon  the 
lidrigali  and  the  researches  after  counterpoint, 
k  was  also  a  composer,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
to  first  who  oomposed  melodies  for  a  single 
Aoe.  He  set  to  music  the  speech  of  Ugolino 
bf.  xzziii.)  beginning  <La  bocca  soUevd  dal 
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fero  paste' ;  also  a  portion  of  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah. 

Girolamo  Mei  was  another  member  of  this 
academy,  and  Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  a  composer 
of  the  Boman  School  who,  previous  to  the  com- 
position of  the  first  entire  musical  drama  by 
Binuccini,  had  divided  into  scenes  and  set  to 
music  two  Pastorales — 'La  disperazione  di  Si- 
leno*  and  'H  Satiro* — the  latter  to  words  by 
Laura  Guidicdni,  a  lady  of  Lucca. 

When  Bardi  was  summoned  to  Bome  by 
Clementi  VIII.  the  society  of  the  'Alterati' 
assembled  in  the  house  of  Jacopo  Corsi,  a 
Florentine  nobleman,  an  enlightened  lover  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  passionately  devoted  to  dramatic 
music.  They  soon  added  to  their  number  the 
names  of  OUavio  Binnuccini  the  poet,  Jacopo 
Peri,  the  composer,  and  Giulio  Caccini,  who, 
besides  his  talent  for  composition  had  the  gift 
of  a  beautiful  voice.  These  three  occupied  them- 
selves in  developing  the  first  attempts  at  musical 
drama  into  the  finished  performance  called  the 
opera.  They  invented  the  recitative  by  which 
the  Italian  opera  and  the  oratorio  are  distin- 
guished from  the  opera  of  other  countries  and 
from  other  species  of  theatrical  musical  exhibition. 
'Dafiie'  was  the  first  result  of  their  united 
efforts.  Binuccini  composed  the  poetry,  Caccini 
and  Peri  the  music,  and  the  whole  was  repre- 
sented in  the  house  of  Jacopo  Corsi,  1596. 
'This,*  says  Bumey  (Hist.  iv.  p.  18),  'seems  tiie 
true  era  whence  the  opera  or  drama  wholly  set 
to  music,  and  in  which  the  dialogue  was  neither 
sung  in  measure  nor  declaimed  without  music, 
but  recited  in  simple  musical  tones  which 
amounted  not  to  singing,  and  yet  was  different 
from  speech, — should  be  dated.'  'Dafne'  was 
succeeded  by  'Euridice,*  represented  with  gor- 
geous splendour  in  1600  at  the  feasts  given  in 
Florence  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  IV 
of  France  with  Maria  de'  Medici.  None  of  the 
subsequent  compositions  of  the  great  masters  of 
operatic  music  produced  anything  like  the  effect 
of  these  first  representations,  which  introduced 
Italy  as  it  were  to  a  new  art — that  of  *  musica 
parlante.'  The  poet  Angelo  Grille  (the  friend  of 
Tasso),  writing  to  Caccini,  observed :  '  You  are 
the  father  of  a  new  kind  of  music,  or  rather 
singing,  which  is  not  a  song,  but  a  recitative  song 
of  a  nobler  and  higher  oider  than  the  popular 
song ;  which  does  not  sever  or  maim  the  words, 
nor  deprive  them  of  life,  but  gives  new  force  and 
vigour  to  both.  It  is  then  a  new  and  wonderful 
invention,  or  rather  a  revival  of  the  ancient 
Greek  musical  drama  which  has  been  lost  to  us 
for  so  many  centuries'  (Tiraboschi,  vii.  I3ai)« 
Banuccini's  next  opera,  'Arianna,*  composed  by 
Monteverde,  was  represented  at  the  nuptials  of 
Francesco  Gonzaga  of  Mantua  with  the  Infanta 
Margaret  of  Savoy  (Doni,  Opere,  ii.  25). 

TbiB  first  academy  for  tneatrical  music  was 
succeeded  by  many  others,  as  the  passion  for 
musical  representation  became  universal  in  Italy. 
Quadrio  (i.  71)  mentions  three  in  Florenoe, 
'dcgr  Infocati,'  'degl'  Immobili,'  'de'  Sorcenti,' 
founded  between  1550  and  1560  especiaUy  for 
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promoting  this  kind  of  music.  Each  of  these 
had  its  own  theatre  and  Tied  with  the  others  in 
the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  its  represen- 
tations. Indeed,  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, the  theatres  of  Italy,  oonstnicted  in  many 
cases  by  no  less  an  architect  than  Palladio,  and 
where  the  most  melodious  of  all  modem  languages 
first  appeared  married  to  sweet  harmony,  were 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  Florentine  school  of  music  differs  from  the 
other  great  schools  of  Italy  in  that  the  com- 
posers of  dramatic  music  just  enumerated  were 
onl^  amateurs,  and  had  been  for  the  most  part 
tramed  in  the  great  schools  of  Rome  and  Bo- 
logna. Nor  did  Florence  ever  produce  any  great 
composers  of  church  munc,  although  composer 
succeeded  composer  in  that  brilliant  operatic 
music  of  which  we  have  traced  the  first  begin- 
nings, until  we  arrive  at  the  great  Cherubini, 
who  was  a  master  in  both  the  church  and  the 
theatre. 

The  present  'Royal  Musical  Institute'  of  Flo- 
rence is  of  recent  foundation,  and  was  opened  for 
public  instruction  in  x86a.  Its  objects  are.  To 
teach  the  science,  histoiy,  and  practice  of  music ; 
to  maintain  a  public  library  of  music ;  to  grant 
rewards  to  deserving  artists ;  to  perform  the  best 
works  of  modem  and  ancient  masters.  It  is  an 
establishment  for  public  and  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion, and  comprises  three  sections — that  of  admin- 
istration; that  of  instruction;  and  the  Academy. 
The  administration  is  directed  by  a  President^ 
assisted  by  three  Professors,  who  form  the  Council 
of  Management.  The  department  of  instruction 
contains  schools  for  the  rudiments  of  music  and 
musical  reading ;  for  solfeggio ;  for  solo  and  part 
singing;  for  keyed,  stringed,  and  wind  instru- 
ments ;  for  thcxough  bass,  counterpoint,  and  com- 
position ;  and  for  aesthetics  and  musical  history. 
'Die  Acaulemy  is  composed  of  resident,  corre- 
sponding, and  honorary  members.  The  Exam- 
iners are  chosen  from  the  resident  members  of 
ihe  Academy,  as  are  also  the  three  members  of 
the  council  of  management.  The  number  of 
pupils  averages  220,  and  is  regulated  by  the 
applications  for  admission,  the  result  of  the  ex- 
aminations, and  the  means  available  for  imparting 
instraction.  [C.M.P.] 

FLORID.  Music  in  rapid  figures,  divisions, 
or  passages,  the  stem  of  the  simple  melody 
bursting  forth,  as  it  were,  into  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  image  is  the  same  as  that  in  Fioriture.  The 
Italian  term  is  Figurato.  Examples  are  hardly 
necessary ;  but  the  genesis  of  florid  passages  is 
highly  interesting,  and  an  instance  or  two,  from 
the  simplest  form  to  the  very  highest  art,  may 
be  forgiven* 

Baoh,  Christmas  Oratorio. 


P 


Hatdn,  Quartet  i. 
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MozABT,  G-minor  Symphony. 
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BiBTHOyiN,  Concerto  No.  5. 
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Bo.,  Ninth  Symphcmy  {Ada^). 
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Such  florid  passages  are  essential  to  Vamnonv 
and  the  last  of  these  examples  is  taken  from  At 
finest  set  of  variations  existing. 

For  Flobid  Countkbpoutt  see  p.  408  i.    [6.] 

FLORHiEGIUM  PORTENSK  A  ooDeo- 
tion  of  sacred  vocsl  music  of  the  i6th  centmy, 
in  separate  parti,  published  in  a  vols,  by  Bodes* 
schatz  in  1618  and  21,  and  oontaining  in  sU  965 
pieces.    [Bodensohats.] 

FLOTOW,  Fbibdbioh,  Fbkihkbb  vov,  Gv- 
man  opera  composer,  born  April  27,  181 2,  ns 
of  a  iimded  nobleman  of  uie  azdi-dadij  of 
Mecklenbuig ;  was  educated  with  a  view  to  Hbe 
diplomatic  service.  In  1827  he  went  to  fua, 
when  music  was  at  its  best.  The  briDiiBt 
artistic  life  into  which  he  was  thrown  srosHd 
him  to  a  consciousness  of  hia  own  tsknt  fir 
music,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  a  oomw  of 
study  under  Reicha.  Hie  Revoluticn  of  iS^ 
drove  him  away  for  a  time,  bat  feeling  that  tbe 
atmosphere  of  Paris  was  necessarv  to  Us  raooB*. 
he  soon  returned,  and  prodnoed  his  fint  ^ 
matic  attempts  at  the  private  hoosei  of  a** 
of  the  aristocracy.  'Stradella'  was  broofffatoot 
at  the  Palais  Royal  as  a  short  pi^oe  lynqw  b 
1837 ;  but  Flotow*s  first  public  snocess  wu  it 
the  Th4&tre  de  la  Renaissance,  where  ha  ^ 
duoed.  May  31,  1839,  'Le  Kaufrage  de  h 
M^duse,'  which  ran  for  53  nights  in  12  moatk^ 
and  at  once  established  his  position.  He  sfts^ 
wards  re-wrote  the  piece,  and  produced  it  t^ 
Hambuiv  in  1845  as  'Die  Matroeen,*  iriMSco 
it  spreaa  to  the  other  theatres  of  GeinsBV. 
Meantime  he  had  composed  fiir  the  Paris  theatM 
several  other  operas,  such  as  'L'esdave  ^ 
Camoens'  (1843),  and  'L*ime  en  peine*  (iM) 
known  in  lK>ndon  as  'Leoline'  (Vmsm* 
Theatre,  Oct.  16,  1848).  'Stradella^  vitf  it- 
written  as  an  opera,  and  brou^t  out  at  Hsm- 
buig,  Dec.  30,  44,  and  has  SumI  extrsordiotf? 
success  throughout  Geraumy.  In  Pari%  tboogh 
published,  it  has  never  been  prodnoed.  1" 
London  it  was  brought  out  in  RngHsh  at  Dnaj 
Lane,  June  6, 46— a  dead  fiuluro    and  in  ItslisB 
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in  1864  at  Oovent  Garden,  when  it  laeted  two 
niglits  only,  killed  by  a  joke  of  Ronooni's.  It 
was  followed  by  'Martha'  (Vienna,  Not.  25, 
1847),  which  was  remodelled  from  a  ballet  written 
in  oonj  unction  with  Burgmiiller  and  Deldevez  in 
1844,  and  in  its  new  form  quickly  spread  aU 
over  the  world  (London,  Covent  Garden,  1858). 
These  two  works  Flotow  has  never  surpassed,  and 
of  his  later  operas  'Die  Grrossfurstin'  (1850), 
'India'  (1853),  'Rtibezahl'(i854),  'Hilda' (1855), 
*Dcr  Muller  Ton  Meran'  (1856),  *  La  Veuve  Gra- 
pin*  (1859),  'L'Ombre'  (1869),  'Nalda'  (Milan, 
73),  'n  Flor  d'Harlem'  (Turin.  76),  the  only 
onea  which  have  attained  any  general  popularity 
were '  Indra,'  *  La  Veuve  Qrapin,'  and '  L'Ombre,' 
the  last  of  which  was  enormously  successful  not 
only  in  Paris,  but  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  has 
been  produced  in  London  (Her  Majesty's)  Jan. 
I  a,  1 878,  as  'The  Phantom.'  His '  Enchanteresse' 
ia  in  rehearsal  at  the  Italiens,  and  his  '  Bosellana' 
is  not  yet  complete  (Feb.  1878). 

In  1856  he  was  appointed  Intendant  of  the 
court  theatre  at  Schwerin,  a  post  which  he  re* 
tained  till  1 865.  The  only  important  works  he  pro- 
duced during  this  period,  when  he  had  so  many 
iudooements  to  compose,  were  a  'Fackeltanz' 
and  some  charming  music  to  Shakspeare's  '  Win- 
ter's Tale.'  After  giving  up  the  management  of 
the  theatre  in  1863  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in 
1868  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna, 
where  he  still  resides.  His  remaining  com- 
positions, overtures,  songs,  and  chamber  music, 
are  little  known,  and  call  for  no  remark.  In  1 864 
Flotow  was  elected  corresponding  member  of  the 
Institnt  de  France. 

The  great  success  of  'Stradella'  and  'Martha* 
most  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  melody  which 
pervades  them,  and  to  their  light  and  attractive 
character.  Flotow's  comic  talent  is  considerable, 
and  he  has  great  natural  instinct  for  the  stage. 
His  early  flench  experience  taught  him  tiie 
Tirtue  of  lively  and  well-accentuated  rhythm, 
And  gave  him  dexterity  in  the  oonstruction  of 
extended  pieces,  to  which  he  writes  pleasing 
harmony  and  piquant  orchestration.  On  the 
otiner  hand,  his  music  has  rarely  anythiug  below 
the  sur&ce,  his  rhythm  firequently  degenerates 
into  that  of  mere  dance-tunes,  his  modidations 
«re  poor,  and  he  is  prone  to  sentimentali^,  which, 
though  popular  in  our  days,  is  none  the  less  mor- 
bid. In  Uie  scientific  part  of  composition  he  too 
often  betrays  the  amateur.  On  the  whole  the 
oandosion  is  forced  upon  us  that,  in  spite  of  his 
popularity,  Flotow  will  not  live  in  the  history  of 
dramatic  music.  [A.  M.] 

FLOWERS,  GsoBOB  Fbimoh,  Mus.  Doc.,  son 
of  Bev.  field  Fbwers,  Rector  of  Partney,  lin* 
colnshire,  bom  at  Boston  1811,  studied  music 
in  Giermany  under  C.  H.  Rinck  and  Schnyder 
von  Wartensee,  and  was  for  some  time  organist 
of  the  English  Chapel  in  Paris.  Returning 
home  he  became  organist  of  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Myddelton  Square.  In  1839  he  graduated  as 
Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford.  For  a  period  he 
was  the  music  critic  of  the  'literary  Gazette.' 
In  1848  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
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the  Professorship  of  Music  at  Oxford,  as  he  was 
in  1863  for  that  in  Gresham  College.  In  1851 
he  established  'The  British  School  of  Vocalization* 
for  teaching  singing  on  new  principles,  and  in 
the  two  years  following  gave  concerts  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  progress  made  by  his 
pupils,  the  most  notable  of  whom  was  Miss 
Featherstone,  now  Mrs.  Howard  Paul.  In  1865 
Flowers  proceeded  Doctor  of  Music.  He  wrote 
an  'Essay  on  the  oonstruction  of  Fugue,  with  an 
Introduction  containing  new  Rules  of  Harmony,* 
and  composed  Fugues  in  the  style  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  and  other  organ  music,  and  Tennyson's 
Ode  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  other  vocal  pieces.  He  was  also  a  copious 
contributor  to  the  musical  periodicals.  He  died 
of  choleray  June  14, 187a.  [W.H.H.] 

FLtJGEL  (a  wing).  The  G^erman  appellation 
of  a  grand  pianoforte  or  a  harpsichord,  from  the 
wing  shape  oommon  to  both.  See  Groethe's  pun 
on  g^UgeUe  GeUterixt  'Groethe  and  Mendelssohn,' 

.  34.    Stutz  Flttobl  is  a  short  grand  pianoforte. 

See  Habpsiohobd,  Grand  Piano.]     [A.  J.H.] 

FLtJGEL  HORN.  The  Overman  name  for 
instruments  of  the  Bugle  fiunily.  Originally, 
say  the  dictionaries,  a  hunting  horn  (WcUdhom, 
Jagdfiom\  used  by  the  huntsman  whose  duty  it 
was  to  watch  in  the  FlUgdn,  or  paths  cut  through 
the  wood,  and  give  a  signal  on  the  approach  of  the 
game.  The  Fliigel  horn  now  used  in  the  English 
and  German  armies  is  a  Bb  comet  with  pistons 
and  a  horn  mouthpiece.  The  pistons  have  super- 
seded a  clumsy  kind  of  keys,  mun  which  it  used 
to  be  called  Klappenhjom,  The  name  is  abo 
applied  to  several  instruments  in  the  Alto,  Tenor, 
and  Bass  defii.  [W.  H.  S.] 

FLUE -WORK.  Organ-stops,  in  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  their  sound  is  generated, 
are  grouped  in  two  great  classes — ^Rjeed-wobk 
and  Flue-wobk.  All  organ-stops  in  which  the 
sound  is  produced  by  the  wind  passing  through 
a  fissure,  fiwt^  or  wind-way,  and  striking  against 
an  edge  above,  belong  to  the  Flue-work,  whatever 
may  be  the  shape,  make,  or  tone  of  their  pipes. 
The  peculiarities  of  shape  or  proportion,  make, 
and  tone,  lead  however  to  a  subsequent  division 
into  PsiNOiPAL-woBK,  Gedaot-wobk,  and  Fluts- 
WOBK.  [E.J.H.] 

FLUTE  (Germ.  FlMe,  Querfiite;  Ital.  FlanUo, 
FlauLo  traverm;  Fr.  FlUte,  FlUte  traversUre). 
An  ancient  instrument  used  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  It  has  always  had  two  principal  forms, 
the  direct  flute  or  Piute  d  bee,  now  developed 
into  the  Flageolet,  and  the  Grerman  flute  or 
Flute  travers&re,  which  appears  to  have  supers 
seded  it  about  1720.  There  is  however  evidence 
of  an  intermediate  instrument,  partaking  of  the 
characters  of  both,  which  wm  be  described 
&rther  on. 

The  Flute,  as  now  employed,  consists  essentially 
of  a  tube,  conical  from  below  upwards,  terminating 
in  the  Head,  and  stopped  at  the  top  by  a  cork. 
In  the  side  of  the  head  is  a  large  orifice  with 
sharp  edges,  situated  less  than  an  inch  below 
the  oork,  through  whioh  the  breath  is  forced 
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la  kpprozimabed  lipi.     In  the 
. .    .    ^  [  holw — to  be  stopped  bj  tlis 

tint  three  fingers  of  either  lumd — and  Tkrious 
iutemiediftte  keys )  there  ue  also  on  the  lowest 
j<rint    three,    or    even    foui,   leTeii   producing 
additional  notes  below  the  regular  scale  of  the 
instrument.    It  il  held  tranireraely  and  sloping 
downwuds  againEt  the  lower  lip,  with  the  onfice 
in  the  head  turned  aomewluiit  outwards,  so  that 
the  stream  of  wind  shall  impinge  upon  its  outer 
edge.     By  this  impact  of  the  current  npon  the 
wedge-like  margin   of   the   aperture   sound  a 
produced.     Coueideiable  practice  is  required  to 
develop  any  note  whatever,  and  much  controversy 
eiints  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  the   musical 
viliratiDu.      It  is  not  however  necessary  tb&t  the 
feather  edge  should  be  at  the  dde  of 
the  main  tube;    for  in  the  Nay  or 
Egyptian  flute  figured  in  the  margin ' 
the  eitremo  circular  end  of  the  tube 
itfielf    (here     made    of   bamboo)    is 
thinned   away   so    aa   to   produce  a 
linear  termination,  against  which  the 
current  of  breath  u  directed     Such 
a  flute  might  be  held  straight  in 
&oDt  of  the  player,  like  the  Fli^eolet 
or  flute  h  beo;  in  which,  however, 
the  simple  oombination  of  orijice  and 
lip  is  replaced  by  a  lar  mora  oom- 
plicaCed  arrangemeDt,  exactly  similar 
to  the  mouth  of  a  diapason  organ- 
pipe.     Ae  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  held 
obliquely  towards  the  right  side  of 
the  player,  like  the  modern  tranavene 
flute,  eioept  that  its  lower  extremity 
bean  considerably  downwards,  bo  as 
to  enable  the  blast  to  enter  a  terminal 
Instead  of  a  lateral  orifice.     An  almost  similar 
instrument  to  the  one  here  figured  is  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian  collection  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  from  the  absence  of  the  usual  lateral 
hole  was  considered  to  be  a  foigery.     Not  only 
is  the  same  instrument  still  in  use  at  the  present 
day.  but  the  mode  of  playing  and  the  position  of 
the  ancient  instrument  can  be  recovered  from 
the    plaster   mural   decorations  still    preserved. 
The  only  diflerence  in  the  more  ancient  iDstm- 
ment  is  that  the   scale  is  one  of  four  orifices, 
whereas  the  modem  poasesses  the  Kill  complement 
of  «x.     Either  of  these  may  be  locked  upon  aa 
intermediate  between  the  flute  and  the  flue-pipe 
of  the  organ,   the  foot  and  'languid'  being  u 
this  case  supplied  by  the  cavity  of  the  month 
and  the  linear  opening  of  the  lips. 

No  instrument  has  undeigone  so  many  changes 
and  improvements  within  the  last  half  century 
as  the  l^lute.  The  bore,  instesd  of  being  conical, 
has  been  made  cylindrical ;  the  fingering  and 
dispasittan  of  the  keys  have  been  entirely  altered 
according  to  the  system  named  Aher  Boel 

The  flute,  though  not 


inipass,  is  especially  pronuneot 
■;,  from  the  .».■-- 


possessing 
klly  promii 

of  the  sounds 
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it  is  oompetent  to  produce.  Indeed,  the  IHcodii, 
or  small  Octave  variety,  emits  the  sharpest  antes 
ordinarily  used  in  music.  Its  true  Scale  may  be 
considered  to  begin  on  D  (i)  below  the  treble  stave, 
and  hence  the  Flul«  is  often  called  a  D  instru- 
ment. ThenotesC|,C,BC,andevenBt>,bdowp, 
are  obtuned  by  associated  levers  set  in  Duaon 
by  the  two  little  fingen  of  either  hand,  but  do 
not  occur  again  in  the  higher  registeta.  By  the 
successive  removal  of  the  three  first  flngos  at 
the  right  hand,  fiillowed  by  thoee  of  the  IcA. 
the  series  of  notes  rising  &om  D  to  C|  (a)  an 
elicited,  and  on  D  again  [  3)  a  new  octave  hannaiie 
scale  is  commenced  by  clasingall  the  holes  eu^ 
that  beneath  the  forefinger  of  (he  left  hand.  la 
this  respect  the  scale  is  similar  to  the  Oboe  and 
Bassoon,  with  the  exception  that  the  latteir,  bang 
fundamentally  in  the  key  of  G,  change  upm 
that  note  instead  of  upon  D.  The  second  ocUve 
is  produced  by  a  stronger  pressure  of  wind  aid 
an  alteration  of  embouchure,  rising  to  D  abovB 
the  stave  (4),  and  there  remains  a  tliitd  still 
higher  octave,  obtained  by  cross-Gngeringa  (Aai 
of  a  complicated  nature,  rising  to  D  or  even  D| 
in  altissimo  (5} — 


0)       (0       W       (4)       (S> 
The  scale  here  described  is  that  of  tbe  old  eigU- 
keyed  Flute. 

The  principles  of  the  Flute  originally  invented 
by  Captain  Gordon  of  Charles  the  Tenth's  Swis 
Guards  Ukd  introduced  by  Theob^d  Bo«lun '  in 
his  new  flute,  constructed  in  1831,  were  prinra- 
pally  ( I )  that  each  note  should  speak  indepeoidcally 
out  of  a  single  hole,  as  though  the  remaiadtt-  cf 
the  bore  were  entirely  cut  off:  (i)  that  all  k^s 


in  theirpoeition  of  rest  should  be  pennaiMDlIy 
ipen.  He  also  aimed  at  equalising  tJie  difficulty 
jf  the  different  keys,  some  of  whic^  on  tbe  older 


sisted  in  substituting  a  cylindric^  lor  a  ' 
bore.  In  its  latest  modification,  the  Boefam  flaCe 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  tube  terminating  at  the 
upper  end,  above  the  embouchure  in  a  conical 
or  'parabolic'  prolongation.  For  the  loft  hand. 
whidi  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  instruinat 
next  to  the  head,  are  (our  opai  keys  lo  be  ciusrf 
by  the  first  finger,  thumb  (situated  at  the  bac^ 
of  tbe  instrument),  second,  and  third  fingos 
successively.     For  the  little  finger  of  this  haad 


id,  and  ring  fingers  reqiectiv^y,  witk 
or  '  shake  keys  (which  are  nnniially 
clofted)  'interposed.  For  the  ri^C  little  fings 
are  the  closed  key  of  D]  and  the  two  opeck  k^ 
of  Ct  and  C.  In  many  flutes  mechanism,  still 
worked  by  the  right  little  finger,  is  added  » 
produce  Blj  and  even  Bb.      Bat  &om  the  K 
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downwards  all  the  work  is  accessory,  and  not 
directly  used  in  the  production  of  the  natural 
scale.  For  this  reason  the  instrument  is  said 
to  stand  in  the  key  of  D.  For  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  each  sound  by  the  closure  of  a  single 
orifice,  a  somewhat  new  arrangement  of  the  scale 
is  necessary  on  certain  notes.  The  G,  for  instance, 
in  either  octave  is  produced  by  closing  the  five 
holes  of  the  left  hand.  For  the  F  a  whole  tone 
below,  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  is  added. 
Tlie  intermediate  Fg  is  obtained  by  depressing 
the  pad  of  the  middle  or  ring  fingers,  that  of 
the  mdez  being  left  open.  In  the  Clarinet, 
Oboe,  Bassoon,  and  other  octave-scaled  instru- 
ments, the  Bb  a  whole  tone  below  C,  which  in 
a  D  instrument  like  the  flute  is  represented  by 
the  FI|  below  the  middle  6,  has  to  be  produced 
by  dosing  the  Bll  and  Ai)  holes  and  lifting  an 
intezmedubte  Bb  key,  thus  lowering  the  pitch  a 
minor  third  and  raising  it  a  semitone.  The  same 
method  as  that  for  the  Fg  is  employed  for  the  Bb 
or  Af ,  which  is  produced  by  lowering  the  Bt|  a 
sonitone  through  the  intervention  of  a  lever  ao- 
.  tnated  by  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  those  of 
the  le%  middle,  and  ring  fingers  being  left  open. 

The  compass  of  the  Boehm  Flute 
is  from  C  to  C  three  octaves  higher, 
though  the  Cg  above  this  note,  and 
even  more  acute  sounds,  can  be 
obtained  by  exceptional  players. 

A,  variety  of  other  Flutes,  modified  more  or 
leoB  from  the  old  eight-keyed  instrument  or  the 
Boehm  ^rstem,  are  to  be  met  with.  Among  these 
niay  be  named  those  of  Siccama,  Clinton,  and 
Carte.  Their  differences  are  chiefly  mechanical. 
^nie  main  distinction  between  tne  older  and 
the  more  modem  instruments  is  the  adoption 
of  the  cylindrical  bore.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  contrivance  adds  materially  to  the 
power  of  tone,  and  gives  it  a  reedy  quality 
closely  approximating  to  that  of  the  Clarinet. 
Sot  it  is  a  question  if  it  does  not  to  the  same 
extent  modify  its  peculiar  orchestral  character, 
and  diminish  its  purity  of  intonation.  This 
distinctive  quality  of  tone  has  been  shown  by 
Helmholtz  (Ellis's  Tr.  115,  141, 172)  to  be  pecu- 
liar, and  free  firom  most  harmonic '  upper -partials* 
except  the  octaves. 

The  literature  of  the  Flute  is  so  extensive  as 
hardly  to  admit  of  illustration  within  moderate 
limits.  Bach  uses  it  fre^y  both  as  an  obbligato 
instrument  and  in  concerted  passages,  and  ever 
Bnce  his  time  it  has  held  a  prominent  place  in 
the  baJid.  In  the  scores  of  his  works  it  is  some- 
timea  marked  Travenitre  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  flute-li-bec. 

Saydn,  both  in  his  Symphonies  and  in  his 
Oratorios,  awards  it  the  same  prominence.  The 
Xrio  for  three  Flutes  in  the  'Creation'  maybe 
named  as  an  illustration. 

Sandel  usually  specifies  the  'Grerman'  Flute, 
ff^A  often  indicates  its  importance  by  the  words 
'^rith  the  accompaniment  of  a  Grerman  Flute.* 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  players  of 
bis  day  were  able  to  make  themselves  heard 
the  few  Flutes  then  allotted  to  the  Orchestra 
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against  the  large  numbers  of  Oboes  and  Bassoons. 
In  the  Handel  Commemoration  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1784  there  were  6  Flutes  against  a6 
Oboes  and  a6  Bassoons,  besides  i  a  Trumpets  and 
the  same  number  of  Horns.  Handel  produces, 
however,  a  magnificent  effect  in  the  Deskd  March 
in '  Saul'  by  the  simple  employment  of  two  Flutes 
moving  in  thirds  against  the  reiterated  bass  of 
the  kettledrum. 

Mozart,  except  in  some  of  his  Symphonies, 
which  were  obvioudy  written  for  a  smsll  band, 
freely  scores  for  this  instrument.  The  opera 
of  the  Zauberflote  derives  its  name  from  it. 
There  are  also  two  Concertos  for  solo  Flute 
and  Orchestra  in  6  and  D,  and  one  for  Flute 
and  Harp  among  his  works  (Kochel,  3139  3149 
299). 

Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  all  later  writers, 
give  it  the  leading  part  of  the  wind  in  all  their 
compositions.  The  solo  shortly  after  the  trumpet 
flourishes  in  the  Overture  to  Leonora  No.  3  will 
not  be  forgotten,  or  the  lovely  part  for  two  flutes 
in  the  and  movement  of  the  Italian  Symphony. 
Schumann  also  has  introduced  a  prominent  ca- 
denza for  it  in  the  Finale  to  his  B  flat  Symphony. 
The  difficult  accompaniment  to  the  Banz  dea 
Vaches,  played  by  tke  Oboe,  in  Bossini's  over- 
ture to  'William  Tell*  affords  a  good  illustration 
of  the  mechanical  complexities  which  this  flexible 
and  agile  instrument  is  competent,  and  oonse* 
quently  is  expected,  to  surmount.  In  a  dramatis 
sense  it  is  used  by  Mendelssohn  in  the  sacrificial 
chorus  'O  be  gracious*  in  St.  Paul,  and  by 
Gretry  in  'Andromaque,'  in  which  the  part  of 
Andromache  is  always  accompanied  by  3  flutes. 

The  most  voluminous  writer  for  the  Flute  was 
probably  Quantz,  who  composed  aoo  solos  and 
300  concertos  for  Frederick  the  Great  alone. 
But  the  instrument  had  a  distinguished  writer, 
Kuhlau,  as  the  special  exponent  of  its  powers 
and  beauty.  This  eminent  contrapuntist  devoted 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  short  life  to  Flute  com- 
positions. This  singular  &ct  has  been  accounted 
for  by  the  statement  that  an  amateur  flute-player 
of  position  employed  him  constantly  and  liberally 
in  writing  them.  Kuhlau  has  been  termed  the 
'Beethoven  of  the  Flute.*  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  list  given  below  that  Solos,  Duets,  Trios,  and 
even  Quartets  for  Flutes,  are  among  his  volu- 
minous works.  Indeed^  but  for  a  fire  which 
destroyed  the  composer's  manuscripts,  their  num- 
ber  would  be  at  least  threefold.  Such  as  are 
extant  afford  inestimable  models  of  construction 
and  originality. 

FltiUMune. 

MozABT. — Grand  duo  in  G,  op.  76 ;  Andante 
in  C,  Concerto  in  G,  Bondo  in  D,  op.  86. 

Sfohb. — Concerto  in  mode  di  Scena  Cantante, 
op.  47. 

Webeb. — Bomanza  Siciliana  in  G  minor,  with 
Orchestra ;  Trio  for  Flute,  CeUo,  and  Pianoforte, 
op.  63. 

Beethoven. — Serenade  for  Flute,  Violin,  and 
Alto,  op.  35. 

Hatdn.— Two  Trios  for  two  Flutes  and  Celh>. 
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KUHLAU. — ^Three  mnd  Trios  for  three  Flutes, 
op.  13 ;  Do.  do.,  op.  06  ;  One  do.,  op.  90 ;  Three 
Quinteta  for  Flute  and  String  Quartet  in  D,  £,  A, 
op.  51 ;  Grand  Quartet  for  four  Flutes  in  £,  opl 
103 ;  Six  seta  of  three  Duets  for  two  Flut^ 
ope.  10,  39,  80,  81,  87  ;  SoloSy  with  Pianoforte, 
op.  57  ;  Three  Fantasies,  Do.  do.,  op.  95. 

Rkicha.— Quartet  for  four  Flutes  in  D,  op.  la; 
34  Quintets  for  wind  instruments. 

SoHOBiBT. — Introduction  and  Variations  on 
'IVockne  Blumen/  for  Flute  and  Piano,  op. 
160.  [W.H.S.] 

FLUTE  D'AMOUR  (Genn.  X<e&e^tf).  An 
old  form  of  flute  with  a  narrow  bore,  standing  in 
the  key  of  A,  and  oorresponding  in  pitch  with 
the  Oboe  d*amore.  Both  were  supposed  to  possess 
a  smooth  and  fascinating  quality  of  tone,  whence 
the  name  is  derived.  [W.  H.  S.] 

FLUTE-WORK.  Under  this  head  are 
grouped  all  the  flue-stops^  of  whatever  kind, 
shape,  or  tone,  that  are  not  classed  as  Pbinci- 
PAL-wosK,  or  Gbdact-wobk,  and  it  also  includes 
various  modifications  of  these  two  classes  of 
stops.  [Flue-wobk.]  Thus  when  the  *  scale'  of 
the  pipes  of  a  cylindrical  stop  is  reduced  bdow 
the  proportion  essential  to  secure  the  broad  and 
full  Diapason  tone,  and  the  sound  becomes 
delicate  as  in  a  Dulciana,  or  crisp  as  in  a 
Gamba;  or  when  it  is  increased  oeyond  the 
Diapason  scale,  and  the  tone  becomes  ikich 
or  less  resonant  as  in  the  Block-flote,  the  stop 
becomes  a  member  of  the  'flute-work.*  Also, 
if  the  covers  of  the  pipes  of  a  closed  metal-stop 
be  punctured,  and  a  narrow  tube — in  G«nnany 
called  a  reed,  in  France  a  chimney — be  inserted, 
the  stop  then  becomes  a  member  of  the  flute- 
work  under  the  juame  Rohr-fMe,  FlUte  dehemin^e, 
or  '  Metal  stopped -Diapason  (or  flute)  with 
chimneys.*  A  unison  cylindrical  stop  will  be 
occasionally  met  with  labelled  as  a  member  of 
the  flute-work.  All  stops  the  pipes  of  which 
taper  upwards,  as  the  Spitz-flote  and  Gomshom  ; 
all  throe-  or  four-sided  open  wood  pipes,  as  the 
Hohl-flote,  Clarabella,  Wald-flute,  Oboe-flute, 
and  Suabe-flute ;  and  most  string-toned  stops,  as 
Salicional  and  Viol  d*Amore, — are  members  of 
the  Flute-work. 

The  invention  of  the  conical,  the  string-toned, 
and  the  other  stops  classified  as  flute-work, 
dates  back  no  farther  than  the  conmiencement 
of  the  1 6th  century.  [E.  J.  H.] 

FOGHETTI,  a  bass,  who  sang  in  London  in 
1 775  and  6.  In  the  former  year  he  appeared  in 
Saoduni's  '  Motezuma  * ;  in  the  latter  he  played 
Nardo  in  the  '  Isola  d'amore '  of  the  same  com- 
poser, and  in  <  La  Sposa  fedele.*  [J.  M.] 

FODOR,  J08KPH,  violin-player,  bom  in  175  a 
atVenloo.  In  1 766  he  studied  under  Franz  Benda 
at  Berlin,  and  having  acquired  great  proficiency, 
travelled  for  a  number  of  years  in  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  France,  establishing  his  repu- 
tation as  an  eminent  violinist.  In  1 794  he  went 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  remained  there  up  to  his 
death  in  i8a8.  Spohr,  who  heard  him  in  1803, 
considers  him  wanting  in  feeling  and  taste,  and 
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objects  to  his  unsteady  mMiTwr  of  bowing,  bat 
acknowledges  his  great  technical  skill.  Hii 
numerous  oompositioDs — Concertos  and  Soloi  for 
the  Violin,  Duos  for  Violins,  and  Qoaiteti  for 
Strings,  are  well  written,  and  met  with  moefa 
success  in  their  time.  The  fiunous  singer,  tAmt. 
Fodor-Mainvielle,  was  his  daughter,  sad  his  two 
younger  brothers,  Cabl  and  ibrros,  were  derer 
pianists  and  composers.  [P.D.] 

FODOR-MAINVIELLE,  Josbfhihi,  cek- 
brated  singer,  bom  1793  in  Paris,  where  ber 
iather,  Joseph  Fodor  the  violinist^  had  Mttkd 
in  1787.  In  1794  her  parents  removed  to  St 
Petersbuig,  where  she  played  both  pianoforte 
and  harp  when  only  eleven.  Three  yean  aftff 
she  became  known  as  a  singer,  and  in  1810  made 
her  first  appearance  at  the  Court  Theatre  is 
Fioravanti*s  'Gantatrid  villanelle,*  whidi  wti 
repeated  60  times,  so  successful  was  her  per- 
formance. In  181 2  she  married  the  actor  Maio- 
vielle,  and  travelled  with  him  to  Stockhob, 
Copenhagen,  returning  to  Paris,  where  ibs 
was  engaged  for  the  Op4it^  Comique.  Her  firA 
appearance,  Aug.  9,  i8i4«  was  a  comparathn 
failure ;  it  was  evident  that  French  opera  «ai 
not  her  province,  and  she  was  transferred  in 
November  of  the  same  year  to  the  Th^itn 
Italien,  then  under  Mme.  (Jatalani's  managemeBt 
Here  she  remained  till  the  beginning  of  1S16, 
when  she  left  for  London.  In  London  she  nag 
for  three  seasons  as  prima  doniui,  listened  to 
with  respect,  though  never  a  warm  fiivomita 
'Don  Giovanni'  was  brought  out  at  the  KxBg'i 
Theatre  in  1817,  and  Zerlina  was  her  M 
character.  In  July  1818  she  went  to  Italji 
returning  to  Paris  early  in  the  following  yeVt 
after  Catalani  had  given  up  the  open,  B» 
sini's  '  Barbiore  *  was  then  given  for  the  &^ 
time  in  Paris  (Oct  26,  1819)  and  she  pl»^ 
Rosina,  as  well  as  Ninetta,  Agnese,  and  odie 
first-rate  parts.  In  1822,  suffering  severely  &«■ 
dyspepsia,  she  was  advised  to  try  the  niMff 
climate  of  Naples,  which  so  completely  toUb^ 
her  that  she  appeared  at  San  Carlo  as  Desdemcn 
Semiramide,  and  Zelmira,  creating  in  all  so  icf 
parts.  In  the  following  year  she  sang  &r  1 
whole  season  in  Vienna,  but  retomed  to  ^»^ 
and  remained  there  till  1825,  when  she  acsv 
went  to  Paris.  On  Deo.  9  she  appeared  ia 
Semiramide,  but  her  voice  £uled  and  ahe  «*■ 
compelled  to  leave  the  stage.  Tliis  miafoftao 
was  followed  by  a  hoarseness  which  prereBw 
her  singing  again  in  Paris.  The  manageoM^ 
having  dedi^d  to  fulfil  their  contract,  ^ 
brought  a  succession  of  actions  against  then, 
and  finally  accepted  a  compromise  in  i^^^ 
After  her  return  to  Naples  her  vcnoe  so  fif 
improved  that  she  sang  again  at  San  Cario,  b^ 
its  peculiar  charm  was  gone  thou^  her  t^ 
was  as  fine  as  ever,  and  served  as  a  model  ^ 
no  less  a  singer  than  Henrietta  Sontag.  31  es* 
delssohn  saw  a  great  deal  of  her  at  Naplei  ■ 
1 831,  and  his  very  favourable  impression  majbe 
learned  fix>m  his  letters  (April  27,  1831).  Htf 
last  appearance  was  at  Boideaox  in  1853,  aft^ 
which  she  retired  into  private  life. 
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Wlien  at  her  prime,  Fodor's  voice  wm  not 
only  powerful  bnt  extremely  sweet  and  round, 
with  a  peculiarly  charming  accent,  and  a  fault- 
less intonation.  She  was  very  painstaking,  and 
aoqnired  by  practice  a  flexibility  with  which 
■he  was  not  naturally  gifted.  Her  daughter 
SirBiOHBTTA,  also  a  singer  of  merit,  was  very 
snooessfnl  at  the  Konigstadt  Theatre  in  Berlin 
between  the  years  1846-9  (not  the  Friedrich- 
Wilhelmstadt  Theatre).  [F.G.] 

FORSTEMANN,  Oabl  Eduabd,  antiquary, 
pobUahed  'Geoig  Friedrich  Handel*s  Stamm- 
Mmn,  nach  original-Quellen  und  authentischen 
Nacbrichten  aufgestellt  und  erlautert'  (Leipadg, 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  1844),  a  carefully  compiled 
genealogy  of  the  great  composer.  [M.G.C.] 

FOBSTER,  Emanusl  Alots,  composer  of 
good  chamber-music,  bom  at  Niederstein,  Glatz, 
Bilfttiftt  Jan.  36,  1748.  In  his  youth  he  studied 
music  by  himself,  and  composed  industriously, 
wbile  obeying  his  father  by  attending  the  Latin 
school,  and  working  under  him  as  an  accountant 
at  a  tavern.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  Prussian 
anny,  and  in  1776  resolved  to  go  to  Vienna  in 
order  to  cultivate  music  thoroughly.  There  he 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  valued  teachers  of 
thovongh-bass  and  composition,  and  his  works 
were  universally  respected  as  the  products  of 
sound  thought  and  earnest  study.  In  i8oa  he 
published  bis  'Anleitung  zum  Greneralbass  * 
(JTtw^eg)  with  146  examples,  a  dear  practical  work 
stlU  of  value.  In  1805  it  was  re-published  by 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  and  a  new  edition  by 
Artana  in  1824.  Forster  added  three  supple- 
mentaxy  numbers  of  practical  examples.  His 
oompositaonB  consist  of  48  violin  quartets,  nume- 
rous pianoforte  sonatas,  preludes  and  fugues  for 
orgBJkf  Lieder,  etc.  He  composed  the  variations 
in  ^  on  an  air  from  Sarti*s  opera  '  I  finti  Eredi,' 
'wfalcb  were  long  attributed  to  Mozart,  and  ex- 
tremely popular;  and  which  appeared  in  many 
editions  of  Mozart's  works.  (Kochel,  p.  550, 
No.  a89 ;  compare  Jahu's  *  Mozart,'  ed.  i,  iv.  1 1 ; 
ed.  a,  ii.  1 37.)  Forster  was  held  in  high  estimation 
by  mil  the  composers  of  his  own  time,  particularly 
by  Seethoven,  who  speaks  of  him  in  teriiu  im- 
plying*  he  had  learnt  much  from  him.  He  died 
«t  VIeima  Nov.  la,  1823.  His  place  and  date  of 
bgrtb  smd  death,  much  disputed  points,  are  given 
here  from  the  Transactions  of  the  '  Tonkttnstler- 
Societat,'  of  which  he  was  a  member.      [C.F.P.] 

FOGGIA,  Fbanoesoo,  the  last  Italian  church- 
compoeer  who  remained  faithful  to  the  traditions 
of  Palestrina ;  bom  in  Rome  1604,  studied  under 
Oifira,  Kanini,  and  Agostini.  He  then  entered 
the  eervioe  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  the  Elector 
of  BavATia,  and  the  Archduke  Leopold  of  Austria 
in  torn.  After  his  return  to  Italy  he  was  ap- 
pointed maestro  di  capella  successively  at  Nami, 
Montefiascone,  and  the  following  diurches  in 
Bome, — Santa  Maria  in  Aquiro,  Santa  Maria 
m  Traetevere,  St.  John  Lateran  (1636-61),  San 
Jjoresnxo  in  Daniaso,  and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
(1677%  which  last  post  he  retained  till  his  death, 
jTask.  89  1688,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 


Antonio.  He  is  buried  in  the  church  of  S. 
Praxede.  He  published  much  church  music  for 
from  2  to  9  voices  (see  the  list  in  F4tis),  and 
most  of  the  churches  in  Rome  possess  some 
works  by  him  in  MS.  Martini  has  analysed  some 
of  his  motets  in  the  'Saggio  di  contrappunto.* 
Liberati  calls  him  'il  soetegno  e  il  padre  della 
musica  e  della  vera  armonica  ecdesiastica.'  He 
was  one  of  the  first  musicians  to  write  tonal 
fugues,  while  he  was  the  last  Italian  capable 
of  composing  genuine  church  music  in  the  poly- 
phonic style.  Mr.  Hullah  has  printed  a  fine 
motet  by  him  in  his  '  Vocal  Scores.'  [F.6.] 

FOLIA.  Said  to  be  an  old  Spanish  dance  for 
a  single  dancer — 'ces  beUes  chaconnes,  ces  Folies 
d'Espagne,'  which  the  son  of  the  seneschal  of 
Rennes  danced  to  such  perfection  (Mad.  de  Se- 
vign^  July  24,  1689).  But  really  all  that  is 
known  of  it  is  that  the  22  variations,  or  the 
theme  of  them,  which  close  Gorelli's  12  solos 
(op.  5)  are  entitled  Follia;  that  the  same  bass 
and  air,  but  with  different  variations,  are  given 
in  the  'Division  Violin*  as  'Faronell*s  division 
on  a  ground*;  that  Vivaldi*s  op.  i,  no.  1 2,  is  a  set 
of  variations  on  the  same ;  and  that  Hawkins 
(chap.  141)  cites  it  as  'a  favourite  air  known  in 
Eugumd  by  the  name  of  Farinelli*s^  Ground,' 
composed  by  Farinelli,  the  unde  of  the  singer, 
who  was  court  musician  at  Hanover  in  1684.  It 
seems  to  follow  from  this  that  the  ground,  and  not 
the  treble  part,  was  the  '  air,*  just  as  it  is  in  the 
chaconnes  of  Bach  and  Haudd  (60  variations).  The 
ground  is  one  on  which  a  skilful  violin  player  and 
a  skilful  dancer  might  go  on  fiddling  and  dancing 
ad  ir^nitum.  The  following  is  Cor^*s  theme : — 
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Gherubini  has  introduced  8  bars  of  it  in  the 
opening  of  the  Overture  to  the  '  Hdtellerie  Por- 
tugaise.*  [G.] 

FORBES,  Hknbt,  bom  in  1804,  studied  music 
under  Sir  Greoxge  Smart,  Hummel,  Moscheles,  and 
Herz.  He  was  an  excellent  pianist  and  organist, 
and  conductor  of  the  Societa  Armonica.  He  for 
some  years  held  the  appointment  of  organist  of 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Luke,  Ohelsea.  His  pub- 
lished compositions  comprise  seyeral  songs  and 
a  collection  of  psalm  tunes  for  4  voices  called 

1  The  oommon  InBHah  D«ma  wu  '  FanUnell*>,'  as  VuUme  de 
QaerouAtUe  was  called  'Hadam  Cairell.' 
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'National  Psalmody.*  He  also  oompoaed  'The 
Fairy  Oak/  an  opera  produced  at  Dnury  Lane 
Theatre  in  1845,  and  'Ruth/  an  oratorio,  per- 
foimed  at  Hanover  Square  Rooms  in  1847.  He 
died  Nov.  24, 1859.  [W.H.H.] 

FORD,  David  Evebabd,  organist  of  Lyming- 
ton,  Hants,  published  between  18  a  a  and  1856 
seven  books  of  psahn  and  hymn  tunes  for  two 
voices  with  organ  accompaniment.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  an  elementary  work  entitled  *  The 
Rudiments  of  Music,*  which  passed  through  seve- 
ral editions.  [W.H.H.] 

FORD,  M188,  was  about  1760  distinguished  as 
a  performer  on  the  harmonica  or  musii^d  glasses. 
She  published  'Instructions  for  playing  on  the 
Musical  Glasses,'  1760.  In  October,  1761,  she 
announced  a  oonoert  at  'the  large  Room,  late 
Ck>ck*s  Auction  Room,  over  the  great  China-shop, 
near  Spring  Garden.'  at  which  she  engaged  'to 
sing  some  iavourite  English  Songs  and  accompany 
herself  on  the  Musical  Glasses,*  and  also  to  '  play 
a  Lesson  on  the  Guittar,  and  a  Solo  on  the  Viol 
di  Gamba.*  [W.H.H.] 

FORD,  Thomas,  was  one  of  the  musicians  of 
Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I.  In  1607  he  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  'Musicke  of  Sundrie 
Kindes,  set  forth  in  two  Bookes.  The  first 
whereof  are  Aires  for  4  Voices  to  the  Lute, 
Orpharion,  or  Basse- Viol,  with  a  Dialogue  for 
two  Voyces  and  two  Bass  Viols  in  parts  tunde 
the  Lute  way.  The  Second  aro  Pavens,  Gali- 
ards,  Thumpes  and  such  like,  for  two  Basse 
Viols,  the  I^era  way,  so  made  as  the  greatest 
number  may  serve  to  play  alone,  very  easie  to  be 
performde.*  This  work  contains  the  beautifid 
four-part  songs  *  Since  first  I  saw  your  face,'  and 
'There  is  a  lacUe  sweet  and  kind.'  Ford  was 
a  contributor  to  Leighton's  '  Teares  or  Lamenta- 
cions  of  a  Sorrowfull  Soule,*  1614.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  I.  he  was  appointed  one  of  his 
musicians  at  a  yearly  salary  of  £8o«  Ford  com- 
posed some  canons  and  rounds  printed  in  Hilton's 
'  Catch  that  Catch  can,'  and  an  anthem  printed 
in  the  Anthems  by  Madrigal  Composers  of  the 
Mus.  Antiq.  Society.  He  was  buried  at  S.  Mar- 
garet's West.,  Nov.  17,  1648.  [W.H.H.] 

FORKEL,  JoHANN  NiooLAUS,  a  meritorious 
though  over-rated  writer  on  the  history  and 
theory  of  music,  son  of  a  shoemaker,  bom  Feb. 
a  a,  1749,  <^^  Meeder  near  Coburg;  educated 
himself  by  the  study  of  Mattheson's '  Vollkom- 
mener  Capellmeister.'  Having  a  Gne  voice  he 
was  appointed  chorister  at  Ltineburg  in  176a, 
and  4  years  later  '  Chorprafect '  at  Schwerin. 
In  1 769  he  entered  the  university  of  Gottingen 
to  study  law,  but  soon  occupied  himself  exclu- 
sively with  music,  and  became  organist  of  the 
university  church.  In  1778  he  was  appointed 
director  of  music  to  the  University  and  gra- 
duated as  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1780.  On  the 
death  of  Emmanuel  Bach  he  hoped  to  have 
been  appointed  his  successor  at  Hamburg,  but 
Scbwenke  obtained  the  post,  and  Forkd  re- 
mained at  Gottingen  till  his  death,  March  17, 
1 81 8.    He  is  best  known  as  a  musiod  critic  and 


historian.  His  first  work,  'XJeber  die  Tbeorie 
der  Musik,  etc.*  (Cramer,  Gottingen,  1774),  a 
pamphlet  urging  the  foundation  of  lectures  en 
music  at  Gdttingen,  was  followed  by  many 
others,  especially  '  Musikalisch-kritische  Biblio- 
thek,'  3  vols.  (Gotha,  1774),  containing  ndcst 
attacks  on  Glnck*s  'Iphig^e  in  Aulide*;  the 
'Mus.  Almamach  fiir  Deutschland*  for  1783,3, 
4,  and  9,  containing  particulars  (not  always  traft* 
worthy)  as  to  novelties  in  music;  his  'AOge- 
meine  Geschichte  der  Musik,'  a  vols.  (Leipag 
1788  and  1 801),  founded  on  Hawkins,  Baznej, 
and  Marpurg,  now  superseded,  but  interestiiiig 
as  a  literary  ^  curiosity ;  '  Geschichte  der  Itslica- 
ischen  Oper,'  a  vols.  (Leipzig  1789),  a  traoiU- 
tion  of  Arteaga's  book ;  and  '  AUgemeine  liten- 
tur  der  Musik '  (Leipzig  1 79a),  his  most  impoftut 
work.  This  book,  which  shows  the  amoont  d 
his  knowledge  and  reading,  is  the  foundatiai 
of  Becker's  'Systematisch-chronologiBche  Dv- 
stellung  der  musikalischen  Literatur.*  YoM 
was  the  first  to  attempt  a  biography  of  Bach 
(Ueber  J.  S.  B.*s  Leben,  Kunst,  und  Kunstwerke: 
Leipzig,  1 80 a),  translated  into  English  unda 
the  title  'Life  of  J.  S.  Bach,  with  a  oitbd 
review  of  his  compositions*  (London  iSao).  Ai 
he  knew  little  of  Bach's  great  sacred  vocsl  wocia. 
he  traits  him  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  organ  and  clavier,  but  the  book  will  alwaji 
remain  as  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  liva 
of  the  great  musician. 

The  royal  library  at  Berlin  contains  an  intoolr 
ing  specimen  of  Forkel's  labours.  This  is  a  Isige 
volume  of  church  music  of  the  1 6th  centoxj, 
scored  by  himself,  and,  though  printed,  muqii& 
It  was  intended  to  form  the  ist  volume  U  s 
series  of  examples  illustrating  the  histoiy  of 
music,  and  was  undertaken  at  tlie  innttin^  of 
Sonnleithner  of  Vienna.  The  plates  were  eaigrand 
in  Leipzig,  and  the  proofs  were  already  in  ForkoTs 
hands,  when  the  French  took  the  city  in  1806^ 
imd  seized  everything  in  the  shape  of  metal  to 
be  converted  into  buUets.  His  plates  banif 
been  thus  destroyed  Forkel  had  the  proof-^dieeti 
bound,  and  this  is  the  copy  now  at  Beriin.  T^ 
masses  it  contains  are  taken  from  '  Misse  tie- 
decim  .  . .  Norinbergae  .  .  .  arte  Hieronymi  Gia- 
phei,  1539,*  ^^^  *  liber  quindecim  Missarum . . . 
Norimbetgse  apud  Joh.  Petreium,  1539.*  [F.G.] 

FORLANA.  An  Italian  dance,  a  &Toarite 
with  the  Venetian  gondoliers.  It  is  in  6-8  « 
6-4  time,  but  possesses  no  special  chazacteiistioii. 
An  example  of  this  dance  may  be  found  in  J.  S. 
Bach's  suite  for  orchestra  in  C  major.  Xhs 
following  quotation  of  the  opening  bars  of  s 
forlana  of  the  1 7th  century  is  frt>m  F.  L.  Sdis- 
bert*s  'Die  Tanzmusik.* 


^>(i  ir  g|  nr.:^^^ 


r-     T'J    r    I   iVj.  J^       etc  [E.F 


>  After  Forkel's  death.  SohvHckert.  the  pnUUher.  oOBred  Ite  ■•■>' 
rials  for  oompletiiig  the  third  vohime  to  FAb  sad  CSiswott,  M  iM 
docltned  the  task. 
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FORM.    The  meana  by  which  nuity  and  pro- 
portion are  arrived  at  in  musical  works  are  the 
relative  distribution  of  keys  and  harmonic  bases 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  'subjeota'  or  figures  or 
melodies  on  the  other;  and  this  distribution  is 
called  the  Fobm  of  tJie  work.     The  order  of 
distribution  varies  greatly  with  the  conditions. 
Music  set  to  poetry  witli  a  'burden'  to  each 
▼erse  would  naturally  adopt  the  form  of  repeating 
the  lame  melody  to   each  recurrence  of  the 
burden ;   and  when  the  words  implied  similar 
drcomstances  and  feelings  would  adopt  repetition 
of  similar  or  allied  phrases.     In  dramatic  works 
the  order  of  distribution  must  vary  with  the 
development  of  the  emotional  crises,  and  in  such 
CMOS  will  be  rather  a  distribution  of  culminations 
and  gradations  of  intensity  of  passion  and  emotion, 
than  the  more  obvious  one  of  key  and  figure; 
though,  if  the  relation  between  important  figures 
of  melody  and  the  special  circumstances  to  which 
they  are  appended  be  observed,  the  notion  of 
form  as  defined  by  subjects  will  stiU  continue  to 
be  perceptible.    Analogously,  in  music  which  is 
sappoaed  to  represent  some  story  or  idea,  such  as 
b  now  known  by  the  name  of  Ftpgramme  Music, 
the  form  must  be  developed  with  the  view  of  in- 
terpreting that  programme  truly  and  oonsistently . 
Such  music  may  be  compared  in  this  to  the  work 
of  a  painter  who  trusts  rather  to  the  stirring 
nature  of  his  subject  than  to  the  perfection  of  its 
oompoaition  to  engage  and  delight  the  beholders, 
while  in  a  portrait  or  picttore  of  less  vivid  interest 
the  element  of  composition,  following  generally 
and  easQy  reoognised  principles,  would  be  of  vital 
importance.    Similarly  in  programme  music  the 
oompoaer  may  chooae  to  follow  the  eatabliabed 
ao^adled  classical  models,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  a  genius  deeply  impregnated  with 
the  spirit  of  his  subject  would  seek  to  create  a 
fbnn  of  his  own  which  should  be  more  in  oon- 
•onanoe  with  the  spirit  of  his  programme— even 
as  Beethoven  did  without  programme,  expressing  ' 
aome  marvellous  inner  workings  of  his  emotions, 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  £,  op.  109. 
But  even  with  Beethoven,  in  the  case  of  music 
without  either  programme  or  words  to  explain  its 
purpose,  Buch  irregularity  is  rare.     It  is  here 
especially  that  the  nature  and  capacity  of  the 
minds  of  the  auditors  play  an  important  part. 
Their  attention  has  to  be  retained  for  a  space 
of  time,  sometimes  by  no  means  insignificant ; 
and  connection  has  to  be  established  for  them 
without  the  aid  of  words  or  other  accessories 
between  parts  of  the  movement  which  appear  at 
considerable  distance  firom  each  other,  and  the 
whole  must  be  so  contrived  that  the  impression 
upon  the  most  cultivated  hearer  shall  be  one  of 
unity  and  consistency.    In  such  a  case  Form  will 
inevitably  p^y  an  important  part,  becoming  more 
and  more  complex  and  interesting  in  proportion 
to  the  development  of  readiness  of  comprehenaon 
in  the  auditors.     The  adoption  of  a  form  which 
is  quite  beyond  the  intellectual  standard  of  those 
for  whom  it  is  intended  is  a  waste  of  valuable 
WQfk;  but  a  perfect  adaptation  of  it  to  their 
highest  standard  is  both  the  only  means  of 


leading  them  on  to  still  higher  things,  and  the 
only  starting  point  for  furtiier  progress.  From 
this  it  wUl  be  seen  that  in  musical  works  which 
are  connected  with  words  or  programme — ^whether 
choruses,  songs,  arias,  or  balliwls,  etc. — ^Form  is 
dependent  on  the  words ;  and  such  works,  as  far 
as  they  are  reducible  to  any  definable  system, 
are  reducible  only  to  the  simplest,  and  such  as 
admits  of  infinite  latitude  of  variation  within  its 
limits.  But  in  instrumental  music  there  has 
been  a  steady  and  perceptible  growth  of  certain 
fundamental  principles  by  a  process  that  is 
wonderfully  liKe  evolution,  from  the  simplest 
couplings  of  repeated  ideas  by  a  short  link  of 
some  sort,  up  to  the  complex  but  consistent 
completeness  of  the  great  instrumental  works  of 
Beethoven. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  first 
attempts  at  Fonn  in  music  were  essentially  un- 
oonsdous  and  unpremeditated.  Therefore  if  any 
conformity  be  observed  in  the  forms  of  early 
music  derived  from  various  sources,  it  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  sort  of  consensus  of  instinct  on 
the  part  of  the  composers  which  will  be  the  true 
starting  point  of  its  posterior  development.  It 
must  be  remarked  by  way  of  parenthesis  that  in 
the  early  days  of  modem  music — apart  from  the 
ecclesiastical  music  of  the  Roman  Church — ^the 
instrumental  and  vocal  orders  were  not  nearly  so 
distinct  as  they  are  ^now,  for  the  tendency  to 
strongly  and  clearly  marked  distinction  in  kind 
is  notoriously  a  matter  of  slow  growth.  Hence 
examples  may  be  drawn  with  perfect  safety  from 
both  kinds  wherever  they  can  be  found. 

Hie  first  basis  of  true  Form,  apart  from  the 
balance  of  groups  of  rhythms,  is  essentially 
repetition  of  some  Bort,  and  what  is  most  vital 
to  the  question  is  the  manner  of  the  repetition. 
The  simplest  and  most  elementary  kind  is  the 
repetition  of  a  phrase  or  bit  of  melody  with  a 
short  passage  in  the  middle  to  connect  the  two 
statements.  As  an  early  example  of  this  form 
may  be  taken  an  ancient  German  chorale, '  Jtibus 
Christus  unser  Holland,  Der  den  Tod  &ber?rand' 
(1535),  which  is  as  follows :— 
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In  this  the  bars  bracketed  are  the  same,  and  the 
phrase  which  connects  them  is  very  short ;  and 
the  whole  presents  about  as  simple  and  un- 
sophisticated a  specimen  of  Form  as  could  well 
be  conceived.  Ilie  simple  basis  of  which  this  is 
a  type  is  the  origin  of  the  Rondo-form,  which 
has  survived  with  great  variety  and  modification 
of  treatment  till  the  present  day.  The  first 
advances  upon  the  above  example  which  offer 
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any  pointe  of  interett  teem  to  be  in 
we  find  flsther  a  oontnet  aimed  at  in  the  paoaage 
which  forma  the  linlc,  or  a  number  of  lepetitaaDB 
rooceeding  one  another,  with  differenoee  in  the 
fUMgw  connecting  them.  Thew  two  consti- 
tute the  two  great  branchei  through  which 
thifl  primitiTe  idea  diTeiged  into  thonwrnds  of 
Ariae»  lieder,  Kootnmei^  Bomancei^  Scherzoey 
and  other  lyrical  piecei  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  movement  which  still  retains  its  name  of 
Rondo  on  the  other.  Af  an  early  example  of 
the  firtt  we  may  take  the  song  '  Roland  oonm 
auz  armee'  from  Lully's  opera  '  Roland,*  which 
b  too  long  for  insertion  here,  but  will  be  found 
in  Uie  130th  chapter  of  Hawkins's  'Htstoir  of 
Music*  In  this  there  are  la  bars  of  melody 
in  C,  oondudinff  in  that  key;  followed  by  12 
more  bars,  in  which  there  is  modulation  fint  to 
the  relatiTe  minor  A,  and  then  to  the  dominant 
key  G  major,  in  which  key  this  portion  oondudes ; 
after  whidi  the  first  twelve  twrs  are  resumed 
precisely  aa  at  first,  and  so  the  whole  oondndee. 
Here  the  employment  of  modulation  in  the  con- 
necting pMsage  is  a  strong  element  of  contrast, 
and  imlicates  a  considerable  advance  in  musical 
ideas  on  the  obscure  tonality  of  the  preceding  ex- 
ample. On  the  other  hand,  almost  contemporary 
witn  Lully,  there  are,  in  the  works  of  Couperin, 
numerous  specimens  of  the  Rondo,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  repetitions,  with  differences  in  the 
connecting  passages.  In  these  the  passage  with 
which  the  movement  commences  is  repeated  over 
and  over  again  bodily  and  without  duguise,  and 
separate  snort  passages,  of  similar  length  but 
vaiying  character,  are  put  in  between.  (>>uperin 
was  particularly  fond  of  the  Rondo-form,  and 
examples  may  be  found  in  profusion  in  his 
worics.  The  one  which  b  perhaps  best  known 
and  most  available  for  reference  is  the  *Gh»- 
oonne  en  Rondeau,'  published  in  the  sixth  num- 
ber of  Pauer*s  'Alte  Glaviermusik.*  A  point 
spedaUy  observable  in  them  is  the  rigidity  and 
absence  of  any  attempt  at  sophistication  in  the 
process.  The  sections  are  like  crude  squares 
and  circles  fitted  together  into  a  design,  and  no 
attempt,  or  very  lit&e  at  best,  is  made  tp  soften 
off  the  outlines  by  malrfag  the  sections  pass  into 
one  another.  The  chief  subject  is  distinct  and 
the  episodes  are  distinct,  and  the  number  of 
repetitions  seems  to  depend  solely  on  the  capacity 
of  the  composer  to  put  something  in  between. 
Still  it  is  clear  that  the  virtue  of  contrasts  both 
of  style  and  of  key  b  appreciated,  though  the 
range  of  modulation  is  extremely  limited.  It  u 
noticeable  moreover,  as  illustrating  the  point 
of  view  from  which  Form  at  that  time  was 
regarded,  when  reooenised  as  sudi,  that  the 
divisions  of  the  Ronao  are  marked  with  extra 
emphasis  by  a  Fermata  or  pause.  From  thu 
to  such  a  Rondo  as  we  find  in  the  Partita  in 
0  minor  of  Bach  b  a  great  step.  Here  there 
are  no  strongly  marked  divisions  to  stiffen  the 
movement  into  formality,  but  it  flows  on  ahnost 
interruptedly  from  first  to  last.  The  episodes 
modulate  more  freely,  and  there  b  not  sudi 
rigid  regularity  in  the  reappearance  of  the  main 
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subject.    It  appears  ooce  outside  of  the  pcindjal 
key,  and  (which  b  yet  more  important)  is  tarougbt 
in  at  the  end  in  an  extremely  h^py  variatiaB; 
which  b  prophetic  of  Beethoven's  mvourite  pno- 
tice  of  putting  identical  ideas  in  different  ligbtL 
The  next  stage  of  development  of  thb  form-^^snd 
that  probably  rather  a  change  than  an  improre* 
ment  on  the  above  beautiful  little  specimen  d 
Bach — b  the  Rondo  of  Haydn  and  Mosul 
Their  treatment  of  it  b  practically  the  same  « 
Couperin's,  but  in  many  cases  b  strongly  modified 
by  the  more  important  and  elaborate  'Fbit- 
movement-form,*  which  by  their  time  had  gron 
into  deamess  of  system  and  definition.    Hm 
Rondo-form  pure  and  simple  has  remained  till 
now  much  as  it  was  in  Couperin's  time,  gainng 
more  in  expansion  than  in  change  of  oatliBB. 
Even  the  great  Rondo  of  Beethoven  s  'v^ald- 
stein'  Sonata  (op.  53)  consists  of  the  repelztMB 
of  a  subject  of  some  length  interspersed  with 
episodes ;  with  modifications  in  the  length  of  tb 
episodes  and  the  repetition  of  one  of  them,  and 
a  great  Coda  founded  on  the  principal  subject  to 
conclude  with.    The  further  consideration  of  tke 
Rondo  as  affected  by  the  '  first  movement'  torn 
must  be  pos^xmed  till  after  the  examinatioD  d 
the  latter. 

By  the  side  of  the  primitive  Rondo  above 
quoted  a  fonn  more  complex  in  principle  is  fonad* 
Id.  thb  form  the  reUtions  of  harmonic  roots  oome 
largely  into  play,  but  ite  most  striking  and 
singular  feature  b  the  manner  of  the  rnetitiA 
by  which  it  is  characterised.  And  in  tius  can 
examples  drawn  from  various  early  souroes  wfakli 
agree  in  the  peculiar  maimer  of  the  repetitiflB 
mil  be  of  value,  as  above  indicated.  In  thii 
form  the  movement  b  divided  into  two  baiter 
and  these  again  into  two  sections.  'Ota  M 
half,  or  com{Jeto  period,  comprises  a  sort  of  nn^ 
balance  between  the  amount  which  tends  to  tb 
Tonic  and  the  amount  which  tends  to  the  Doat* 
nant,  thereby  indicating  the  division  mto  tvo 
sections ;  and  the  second  half  begins  with  paang* 
which  have  more  freedom  in  the  distribatioo  d 
their  roots,  which  constitutes  ite  first  section,  lad 
ends  with  a  quotetion  of  the  last  bars  or  figsrai 
of  the  first  hal^  which  constitutes  its  iMBd 
section.  Thb  will  be  best  understood  fron  tf 
example.  The  following  b  a  very  eariy  speeiacB 
of  the  danoe  tune  called  a  *  Branle'  or  'Bn«li 
from  the  *Orchesographie*  of  Thoinot  Aibeaa 
(LangreB,i545):— 
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In  thb  it  will  be  observed  that  the  fint  biK 
of  the  little  tune  b  divided  at  (a)  by  tiie  ^«J 
emphasb  on  the  Dominant^  firam  iriileh  ftm 
it  returns  to  the  Tonic,  and  so  doses  die  fii* 
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half.    The  second  haM,  oommendng  at  (b),  can 
easily  be  perceived  to  have  a  freer  harmonic 
baaiB   than  either  of  the  first  sectionSy  and  so 
leads  the  mind  away  from  the  Tonic  and  Domi- 
nant oentres  in  order  that  they  may  come  in 
freah  again  for  the  conclusion ;  and  having  carried 
the  figure  on  to  an  apparently  disproportionate 
length  (which  serves  ihe  excellent  purpose  of 
breaking  the  monotony  of  constant  pairs  of  bars), 
finally,  at  (fi),  resumes  the  little  taU-pieoe  of  the 
fixBt  half  and  thereby  clenches  the  whole  into 
completeness.    The  manner  in  which  this  answers 
the  requirements  of  artistic  construction  is  very 
remarkable^  and  it  will  be  found  hereafter  that 
it   does  so  throughout  on  a  precisely  similar 
scheme,  in  miniature,  to  that  of  a  19th  century 
Symphony  movement.    It  would  be  natural  to 
snppose  that  this  was  pure  accident  if  there 
were  not  other  ancient  examples  of  the  same 
fonn  coming  firom  the  most  opposite  sources. 
The  above  Branle  is  a  French  diuice  tune ;  if  we 
torn  from  it  and  take  the  most  fiunous  (German 
Cbcmde  '£Sn'  feste  Burg*  (1539),  the  principles 
of  its  construction  will  be  found  to  be  identical. 
It  Is  so  weU  known  that  it  is  needless  to  quote 
it.^     It  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the 
first  half  of  the  tune  ends  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  line ;  and  of  this  half  the  first  line 
ends  on  the  Dominant  and  the  second  on  the 
Tosiic,  precisely  as  in  the  Branle ;  and  it  is  then 
r^ieated  for  tiie  third  and  fourth  lines.     The 
niosic  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
lines  answers  to  the  passage  between  (b)  and  (e) 
in  the  Branle,  and  like  it  presents  a  variety  of 
harmonio  bases;   and  to  clench  it  all  together 
the  music  of  the  second  line  is  quoted  to  conclude 
wiihv  precisely  as  is  the  little  tailpiece  of  the 
first  half  in  the  Branle.    It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  the  force  of  this  as  a  point  of  musical  form 
when  it  is  once  realised;   it  has  the  effect  of 
oocnpletenessfor  a  short  tune  which  is  unrivalled. 
If  we  turn  to  far  other  sources  we  shall  find  an 
early  "R^gliah  specimen  in  the  well-known  '  Since 
first   I  saw  your  fiioe'  (1607),  in  which  the 
Booomd  and  last  line  will  again  be  found  to  be 
idenfeicalY  and  the  other  points  of  the  scheme  to 
eonfoam  in  Hke  manner.     Even  in  Italy,  where 
the  value  of  form  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
00  reftdily  appreciated  as  by  Teutons,  we  find 
a   little  Sinfonia  for  flutes  in  Giaoomo  Peri*s 
*  £iiridioe'  (1600) — ^the  first  musical  drama  per- 
fbnued  in  modem  Europe — which  at  least  has 
tlie  one  important  feature  of  repeating  a  little 
eharttcteristic  figure  of  the  cadence  of  the  first 
half  to  conclude  the  whole.    It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  this  form  was  by  any  means  universal 
so  esjrly  as  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century — a 
±!twK%^  -when  notions  of  harmony  proper,  as  apart 
£roai    polyphony,  were  but   dawning,   and  the 
musksaJ  scales  and  keys  as  we  now  know  them 
were  quite  vague  and  unsettled.    It  is  wonderful 
enongn  that  there  should  be  any  examples  of 
Form  at  all  in  such  a  state  of  musical  language ; 
for  JP'orm  as  now  recognised  depends  greatly  upon 
those  two  very  elements  of  harmonic  bases  and 
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relation  of  keys ;  so  that  what  was  then  done  in 
those  departments  must  have  been  done  by  in- 
stinct. But  by  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
musical  knowledge  in  these  respects  was  much 
more  nearly  complete,  and  the  scope  of  composers 
proportionately  widened.  Accordingly  we  find 
a  greater  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  forms; 
but  the  outline  of  the  same  form  on  a  largta* 
scale  is  found  to  predominate  in  the  instrumental 
works  of  the  time,  especially  such  as  pass  under 
the  names  of  dances ;  though  it  is  probable  that 
those  sets  of  them  which  were  culed  'Suites,* 
or  'Sonatas,'  or  'Ordres,*  were  rather  purely 
Musical  than  Terpsichorean.  In  the  ecdesias- 
tical  Sonatas  (Senate  di  Chiesa)  the  style  still 
continues  fugal  and  polyphonic. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  a  faint 
idea  of  the  number  of  examples  of  this  form 
which  are  to  be  found  in  these  dance-tune  suites, 
but  it  will  be  well  to  take  some  typical  speci- 
mens and  indicate  the  points  in  whidi  they  diow 
development.  In  Curelli*s  Chamber  Sonatas 
there  are  many  dear  instances.  Thus,  in  the 
Giga  of  Sonata  lY  of  the  '  Opera  Quarta,*  there 
is  the  usual  division  into  two  halves.  Of  these 
the  first  is  again  divided  into  two  phrases,  the 
first  phrase  sll  in  the  Tonic  ke^,  D ;  the  second 
then  modulating  to  the  key  of  the  Dominant  and 
closing  in  it.  The  second  half  begins  with  a 
sort  of  development  of  the  figures  of  the  first 
part,  then  modulates  to  nearly  related  keys,  and 
after  passing  back  to  the  original  key  concludes 
with  a  quotation  of  the  last  few  bars  of  the 
first  half.  In  this  scheme  there  are  two  points 
of  advance  on  the  previous  examples ;  the  first 
part  concludes  in  what  we  will  henceforward 
call  the  complementary  key,  or  key  of  the  Domi- 
nant, instead  of  merely  passing  to  it  and  back 
and  closing  in  the  principal  key — by  that  means 
establishing  more  clearly  the  balance  between  it 
and  the  principal  key;  and  secondly,  the  first 
part  of  the  second  half  of  the  movement  presents 
some  attempt  at  a  development  of  the  features 
of  the  subjects  of  the  first  part,  and  real  free 
modulation.  The  Corrente  ^d  Giga  of  the  7th 
Sonata  of  the  '  Opera  Seconda'  are  also  remark- 
ably dear  specimens  of  repetition  of  the  end  of 
the  first  part  as  a  condusion  to  the  whole,  since 
fuU  six  bars  in  each  are  repeated.  Both  examples 
are  however  inferior  to  the  above-quoted  Giga  in 
respect  of  the  condusion  of  the  first  part  being 
in  the  prindpal  key — ^like  the  older  examples 
first  quoted  as  typical — though  like  that  Giga 
they  are  superior  to  the  older  examples  in  the 
free  modulationa  and  reference  to  the  conspicuous 
figures  of  the  subjects  in  the  first  section  of  the 
second  half  of  the  movements. 

Domenico  Scarlatti  (1683-175  7)  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Handel  and  Bach,  being  but  two 
years  older  than  the  former;  nevertheless  he 
must  be  considered  as  historically  prior  to  them, 
inasmuch  as  the  very  power  of  their  genius 
would  make  them  ra&er  the  prophets  of  what 
was  to  come  than  representatives  of  nrevalent 
contemporary  ideas.  Domenico  Scarlatti  left 
many  examfues  of  Studies  or  Sonatas  which  are 
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eflsentially  expansionB  of  the  pUn  of  the  on- 
giiukl  Bruile.    In  some  the  first  part  concludes 
in  the  principal,  and  in  some  in  the  comple- 
mentary key,  either  Dominant  or  relative  major. 
A  very  extended  example  is  found  in  a  Study  in 
D  minor,  Allegro  (no.  7  of  a  set  of  Pieces  pour 
le  Clavecin '  published  by  Cramer).     In  this 
there  is  first  a  section  chiefly  in  D  minor,  which 
modulates  to  F,  the  relative  major,  and  con- 
cludes in  that  key — altogether  22  bars ;   and 
then  another  section,  of  21  bars,  all  in  F  major, 
and  closing  in  that  key.     This  concludes  the 
first  half,  which  corresponds  with  the  first  half 
of  a  modem  Sonata  movement.    The  second  half 
sets  out  with  a  reference  to  the  first  subject  in 
F,  and  then  modulates  fireely  to  various  keys, 
ultimately  closing  in  the  original  key  of  D  minor, 
and  there  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  latter 
section  of  the  first  naif  of  the  movement,  and 
giving  the  whole   21   bars  almost  identically, 
tnuuposed  firom  the  original  key  of  F  into  the 
principal  key  of  D.    The  descent  of  this  move- 
ment firom  the  dance  type  is  sufficiently  dear 
wiUiout  again  going  over  the  ground.     Its  most 
conspicuous  advance  is  in  its  relative  extension, 
22  ban  corresponding  to  2  in  the  original  ex- 
ample, and  the  other  divisions  being  in  propor- 
tion.    The  free  modulation  of  the  second  half 
of  the  movement  is  the  strict  counterpart  on  a 
large  scale  of  the  changing  harmonic  basis  in 
the  Branle,  and  this  is  an  advance  due  to  the 
great  increase   of  musical  knowledge   and  re- 
sources.    In  other  respects  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  typical  progenitor  and  its  descendant 
is  sufficiently  dear.     D.  Scarlatti's  works  are 
almost  universally  a  great  advance  on  Corelli  in 
the  dear  definition  of  Uie  subjects  and  the  variety 
of  the  rhythms,  which  enables  him  to  approach 
much  more  nearly  to  modem  ideas  in  what  is 
called  the  '  devdopment*  of  the  subjects ;  though 
it  is  true  that  a  mere  patchwork  of  short  subjects 
stated  one  after  another  often  serves  the  purpose 
with  him  of  the  more  continuous  and  artistic 
modem  devdopment.     It  will  also  be  noticed 
that  Scarlatti  generally  abandons  the  names  of 
the  dance  tunes  while  retaining  their  forms. 

There  were  other  contemporaries  of  Bach  and 
Handd  who  must  be  noticed  before  them  for  the 
same  reasons  as  Scarlatti.  Their  works  generally 
present  the  feature  of  extensive  repetition  of  the 
last  section  of  the  first  part  as  a  condusion  to  the 
whole,  in  a  very  marked  manner.  Thus  in  a 
Corrente  from  a  Suite  by  Domenico  Zipoli  (bom 
1685)  precisely  the  same  system  is  observable  as 
in  tiie  example  by  Scarlatti.  And  in  a  Sonata 
by  WagenseU  (Ixnrn  1688)  in  F,  op.  i,  the  first 
movement  is  a  very  extended  specimen  of  the 
same  kind ;  and  the  last  movement,  a  Minuetto, 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  the  phrase 
repeated.  The  first  half  of  the  movement  is  but 
16  bars,  of  which  the  latter  12  are  all  in  the 
Dominant  key ;  and  the  whole  of  these  1 2  bars 
are  repeated  at  the  condusion,  the  first  4  having 
been  disposed  of  at  the  commencement  of  the 
preceding  'development,*  as  in  the  Study  of 
Scarlatti. 


Bach  and  Handd  present  an  extraordinuj 
variety  of  forms  in  their  works.  Some  are  iden- 
tical with  the  form  of  the  Branle  and  *  Bin'  fesSe 
Burg' ;  others  are  like  the  primitive  Rondo  o&ft 
very  extended  scale ;  and  many  exhibit  Tsriou 
stages  of  progressive  devdopment  up  to  peiftct 
types  of  we  complete  modem  forms  as  ased  by 
Mozart. 

A  veiT  large  number  of  the  movements  in  the 

Suites  of  both  Bach  and  Handel  are  in  the  woe 

form  as  the  previous  examples.     The  first  half 

is  divided,  not  very  strongly,  into  two  sections,  Ia 

which  the  prindpal  key  and  the  oomplementaij 

key  altematdy  predominate.     The  second  half 

sets  out  with  devdopment  and  free  moddste 

and  concludes  with  a  quotation  of  the  coododuig 

bars  or  features  of  the  first  half.    To  take  Bach'i 

'Suites  Fran^aises'  as  examples,  the  following^ 

among  others,  will  be  found  to  canfonn  to  tlui 

simple  scheme : — Gigue  of  No.  i,  in  D  minor; 

Courante  of  No.  2,  in  C  minor ;  Gigue  of  Ko.  3, 

in  B  minor ;  Courante  of  No.  4,  in  £b ;  the  AUe- 

mande  and  the  Courante  of  No.  5,  in  (^ ;  snd  the 

Courante  and  the  Bourr^  of  No.  6,  in  E.   ii 

examples  of  the  same  firom  Handd's  Snites  tha 

following  may  be  taken : — ^the  Courante  in  No.  i, 

in  A ;  the  Allegro  in  No.  2,  in  F ;  the  Cowute 

in  No.  4,  in  £  minor ;  the  Allemande  in  No.  5, 

in  E  major ;  and  the  Gigues  in  the  5th,  7th,  8th, 

and  loth  Suites.    In  many  of  these  there  is  a 

systematic  devdopment  of  the  figures  of  Uie  iiih> 

ject  in  the  first  section  of  the  second  half  of  the 

movement ;  but  a  tendency  is  alao  obserraUe  to 

commence  the  second  half  of  the  movement  with 

a  quotation  of  the  commencement  of  the  whok^ 

which  answers  practically  to  the  first  sabjed 

This  was  also  noticed  in  the  example  quoted 

from  Scarlatti.     Bach  not  unfrequently  b^giai 

the  second  half  with  an  inversion  of  the  diaae> 

teristic  figure  of  the  oonomencement,  or  tzesto 

it  in  a  free  kind  of  double  counterpoint,  as  ha 

sometimes  does  in  repeating  the  condusioaof  the 

first  half  at  the  condusion  of  the  whole.   (Sbs 

the  last  4  bars  of  the  Allemande  in  the  FtttiH 

No.  2,  in  C  minor.)    How  the  subject  reappon 

is  however  a  matter  of  subsidiary  importaoee. 

What  is  chiefly  important  is  the  fad  that  ths 

first  subject  gradually  begins  to  make  its  spF^i'^ 

ance  dearly  and  definitdy  in  the  second  part  ss 

a  repetition  firom  the  fiivt  put ;  and  it  is  vaj 

interesting  and  curious  to  note  that  there  was* 

long  hesitation  as  to  the  position  in  the  seooad 

half  which  this  repetition  diould  occupy.    V» 

balance  for  a  long  time  was  certainly  in  &voar 

of  its  appearing  at  the  beginning  of  the  seoond 

half,  and  in  the  complementary  key  of  the  mov»> 

ment.     A  very  clear   and  easily  reoQCiisahh 

instance  of  this  is  the  opening  'pomposo  m0T«| 

ment  of  the  Overture  to  Handd's  'SamsosK* 

whidi  differs  in  form  from  the  first  movement  ■ 

a  modem  Sonata  or  Symphony  in  this  one  pa^ 

ticular  only.    But  there  are  spedmens  of  loB 

in  both  Bach  and  Handd  which  are  profdietic  a 

the  complete  modem  system  of  Mosart.^  '^ 

fyifiit  is  so  interesting  and  instructive  that  it  viU 

be  worth  while  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  shorted 
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example  of  Bach,  in  order  that  ft  may  be  oom- 

pared  with  the  scheme  of  Mozart*B  form,  which 

will  be  gfiven  later.    A  little  Air  in  the  Suite 

Francaise  No.  4,  in  £b  major,  sets  out  with  a 

dearly  defined  figure  which  may  be  called  the 

'fizst  subject^*  and  modulates  in  the  fourth  bar 

to  the  key  of  the  Dominant,  in  which  the  figure 

which  may  also  be  called  by  analogy  the  'second 

sabject'  appears,  and  with  this  the  first  half  of 

the  moYement  concludes.    The  second  half  sets 

out  with  modulations  and  hints  at  the  figures  of 

the  first  half^  after  10  bars  comes  to  a  pause  on 

the  Dominant  of  the  original  key,  and  from  thence 

recommences  the  first  subject;   and  the  latter 

part  of  the  section  being  deftly  altered  by  a 

device  of  modulation — of  which  Mozart  made 

great  use  in  the  same  position  in  the  movement — 

enables  the  whole  of  the  last  4  bars  of  the  first 

half  of  the  movement  to  follow  also  in  £b,  so 

ooDclading  the  Air. 

There  is  no  need  to  give  a  like  detailed  ana- 
lysis of  the  Allegro  in  Handel*s  Suite  No.  14, 
in  G.     It  will  suffice  to  point  out  that  its  form 
is  identical  with  the  preceding  on  a  large  scale ; 
and   that  it  is  clearer  and  easier  to  recognise, 
inaamuch  as  the  sections  do  not  flow  so  closely 
into   one  another,  and  the  subjects  are  more 
definite.     These  two  examples  are  however  ez- 
oeptional  as  regards  both  Bach  and  Handel  and 
their  inomediate  successors.  The  tendency  was  still 
iae  a  time  to  adopt  the  fonn  of  reproducing  the 
first  subject  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
half  of  the  'movement;  and  in  point  of  &ct  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  why  it  was  prefenred,  since 
if  nothing  else  could  be  said  for  it,  it  certainly 
seemed  to  keep  the  balance  of  the  keys  more 
eqnaL      For  by  this  system  the  subject  which 
appeared  in  the  principal  key  in  the  first  half 
came  in  in  the  complementary  key  in  the  second 
hali^  and  the  second  subject  vice  verad,  whereas 
in    the   later  system  the  first   subject  always 
appears  in  the  principal  key.    Moreover  the  still 
older  system  of  merely  repeating  the  ending  of 
the  first  half  still  lingers  on  the  scene  after  the 
ttme  of  Bach  and  Handel,  for  in  a  Sonata  by 
Galuppi  (1703-85)  in  D  (published  in  Pauers 
*  Alte  Clavier  Musik")  there  is  a  charming  little 
apeanng  Adagio  whic^  seems  to  look  both  for- 
-ynardB  and  backwards  at  once ;  for  its  form  is  a 
elear  specimen  of  the  mere  repetition  of  the  con- 
cluding phrase  of  the  first  part  at  the  conclusion 
of  the   whole,  while  its  soft  melodious  manner 
characteristio  definition  of  sections  by  ca- 
and  semi-cadences  (tending  to  cut  it  up 
so  many  little  tunes),  make  it  in  spirit  a 
near  relation  of  Mozart's.    And  one  might 
this  little  movement,  without  much  stretch 

vf  iina£ri>^^<^  ^  ^^®  ^^  connectii^  link  be- 
an the  movements  which  look  back  towards 
primitive  fonn  as  displayed  in  the  original 
and  those  which  look  on  towards  the 

and  Haydn  epoch.    The  other  movements 

pf  Cralappi*s  Sonata  are  in  the  more  developed 
in  which  the  first  subject  is  quoted  at  the 
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commencement  of  the  second  half  of  the  move- 
ment. 

In  6aluppi*8  contemporary,  P.  D.  Paradies,  we 
find  even  a  closer  relationship  to  Mozart  in  many 
respects.  The  first  movement  of  his  Sonata  in  A, 
for  instance,  is  on  an  extended  scale.  His 
subjects  are  clearly  defined,  and  the  growing 
tendency  to  cut  the  movement  up  into  sections 
is  still  clearer  than  in  Galuppi.  The  subjects  are 
definitely  restated,  but  after  the  earlier  manner, 
with  the  first  subject  reproduced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  half.  It  is  however  noticeable  that 
in  the  lively  Finale  of  this  Sonata  the  subjects 
both  renppear  at  the  end  of  the  whole. 

If  we  turn  to  the  distinguished  German  com- 
posers of  this  epoch  we  find  ourselves  as  it  were 
among  the  immediate  exemplars  of  Haydn.  In 
them  both  the  manner  and  form  of  their  great 
successors  are  prefigured,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  about  the  basis  of  construction  of  the 
movement;  the  first  part  being  as  it  were  the 
thesis  of  the  subjects,  and  the  second  part  their 
discussion  and  re-statement ;  but  there  is  still  an 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  respective  posi- 
tions of  the  re-statements.  I^  for  instance,  we 
examine  a  Sonata  of  Johann  Christian  Bach, 
op.  17  (Pauer*s  'Alte  Clavier  Musik*),  we  find  a 
very  clear  and  extended  specimen  of  the  older 
system.  The  first  half  has  a  veiy  long  section  in 
the  principal  key  (Bb),  and  another  section,  also 
long,  in  the  Dominant  key  (F) — all  of  which  is 
as  usual  repeated.  The  second  half  oonmiences 
with  a  clear  statement  of  the  first  section 
in  the  Dominant  key,  followed  by  development 
and  modulation,  and  pausing  on  the  Dominant 
of  the  original  key  of  Bb,  in  which  all  the 
second  section  of  the  first  part  is  reproduced 
with  an  exactness  which  is  almost  tiresome.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  last  movement  is 
in  the  Gigue  time  and  style  without  being  so 
named,  and  is  a  happy  instance  of  the  gradual 
complete  mergence  of  the  old  dance  Suite  in  the 
Sonata.  As  a  reverse  to  this  picture  there  is  a 
Bourse  in  a  Suite  by  Johann  Ludwig  Krebs — a 
contemporary  of  Johann  Christian  Bach,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  father's  pupils — 
which,  though  called  by  the  old  dance  name,  is 
in  perfect  modem  form,  and  shows  so  aptly  the 
transition  of  the  repeated  ending  of  the  first  part 
into  a  second  subject  that  it  is  worth  quoting  in 
outline. 
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This  18  followed  by  7  more  ban  of  developmeQt 
after  the  manner  of  ibia  oommenoement,  modn- 
laiinff  to  C  minor  and  Ab  and  thenoe  back  to  £b, 
in  which  key  the  6nt  eabject  is  resumed  as 
follows : — 
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In  this  the  passage  from  (a)  to  (5)  oonstitiites 
the  first  subject  and  section ;  and  that  from  (6) 
to  (c)  the  seoond,  in  the  Dominant  key.  oor- 
responding  to  a  '  second  subject' ;  then  foUow 
the  development  and  modulation,  from  (e)  to  (c{) ; 
and  then  the  repeat  of  the  first  section  in  the 
principal  key,  with  the  little  cadence  figure  (e), 
which  is  treated  in  precisely  the  manner  that 
a  second  subject  would  be  treated  in  a  more 
ertended  moyement,  being  given  complete!,  trans- 
posed from  the  Dominant  key  to  the  original 
Tonic.  That  Erebs  had  well  defined  his  own 
objects  in  these  matters  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  the  Polonaise  from  the  same  suite,  and  an 
Allemande  from  another  in  Bb  are  constructed 
after  precisely  the  same  system. 

There  reoiains  yet  the  most  important  pre* 
deoessor  of  Haydn,  namely  Emmanuel  Bach,  in 
whose  Sonatas  Form  reached  a  very  remarkable 
pitch  of  perfection.  Many  of  them  stand  in  a 
very  peculiar  relation  both  to  the  old  order  and 
to  Uie  new  which  was  destined  to  su^mlant  it  on 
the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  for 
they  present  examples  of  the  reappearance  of  the 
first  subject  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
half  of  the  movement,  oz  well  as  after  the  section 
devoted  to  development  and  modulation— in 
other  words,  both  in  its  older  position  and  in  its 
recognised  place  in  modem  instrumental  works. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  Sonata  in  6  in  the  first 
collection  published  at  Leipzig  in  1779*  and  in 
Biilow's  little  selection  of  Six.  The  same  also 
in  the  last  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  A  (which 
is  both  in  BUlow's  oollection  and  in  Pauer*s 
*Alte  Meister*),  and  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  Sonata  in  F  minor  from  the  third  set  of 
Clavier  Sonatas,  also  edited  by  Billow.  The 
sonata  in  D  minor  approaches  more  nearly  to 
modem  ways  in  the  position  of  the  repetition  of 
the  first  subject  in  the  second  part ;  but  ofiers  a 
marked  instance  of  independent  thought  in  re- 
producing  the  second  subject  in  the  key  of  the 
third  below  the  Tonio  (that  is,  in  Bb  relative  to 
D),  and  afterwards  passing  back  to  the  principal 
key,  and  reproducing  the-  rest  of  the  materials  of 
the  section  after  the  usual  manner — thus  in  some 
respects  anticipating  Beethoven. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  on  the  in- 
dividual and  thoughtful  use  of  Form  which  is 
observable  in  the  works  of  Emmanuel  Bach ;  but 
it  will  be  merely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
study  of  them  as  works  of  arty  by  those  who  artt 
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as  yet  miaoquainted  with  them  will  throw  tpdlt 
a  new  light  on  Haydn  and  Monrt     He  hii 
been  callM  ^  their  forerunner,  and  he  thoroogUy 
justifies  the  title  not  only  by  the  deanwH  asd 
distinctness  of  his  fomi,  but  by  certain  undefinsUt 
qualities  of  style  and  sentiment.    Sometldiig  of 
tnis  may  be  due  to  his  view  that  mune  diDDU 
be  interpreted  as  vocally  as  ponible  (see  Bonef, 
vol.  iv.  chap,  x.),  which  is  alio  a  veiy  distiagoi^ 
ing  trait  of  the  Monrt  sohooL    It  must  abo  bi 
noted  that  in  him  die  oontinuons  f ugal  mansa 
seems  finally  to  have  yielded  before  tiie  groviag 
predominance  of  the  essentially  distinct  moden 
harmonic  style.    The  forms  of  the  fogal  ityW 
such  as  thev  were,  were  rather  relative  tiisi 
positive^  and  depended  upon  certain  laws— iiofc 
very  clearly  d^ned  or  oonsistently  observed-if 
to   the  modes  of  recurrence  of  the  snfajeA; 
whereas  the  forms  of  the  modem  hannonic  ^ 
are  positive  and  systematic.    The  forms  of  tki 
fugal  style  may  be  compared  to  the  oorapoBtiA 
of  lines  and  curves  in  a  drawing^,  in  whidi  they 
are  not  preconceived,  but  grow  intooampLetesfli 
by  the  attention  which  is  bestowed  by  die  sitiit 
on  their  relations  to  one  another.     Wheress  tbt 
forms  of  the  harmonic  style  are  architeoksnl 
and  are  governed  by  certain  necessary  prior  ob* 
siderations  as  vital  as  that  of  roof  sad  wslb  ts 
the  architect)  whereby  the  movement  oosMi  to 
be  divided  into  sections  chiefly  based  upon  tk 
succession  of  keys,  in  which  the  various  nfajedi 
are  rather  indicators  of  outline  than  pcwtifi 
elements  of  construction.  In  Emmanuel  Backvi 
find  a  number  of  fig^ures  and  subjects  diarsctsriitii 
of  each  of  the  primary  sections,  as  ws  d»  is 
Beethoven ;  and  the  Bpiiit  of  his  great  frte 
though  attenuated  enough,  is  yet  perceptible  is 
Ms  manner  of  treating  short  and  pregnant  figsn^ 
and  in  some  peculiarities  of  phraseology.    Tbm 
are  probably  the  chief  points  <»  connection  bstsea 
the  spirit  of  the  great  giant  and  the  graoee  of  tb 
less  austere  style  of  Haydn  and  Mosart 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  realiwtiM 
of  this  prsctically  new  discovery  of  the  eUist^ 
of  positive  harmonic  or  Tonal  form  in  music  isfl^ 
have  acted  like  many  other  fresih  discoveriei  i> 
die  realms  of  art,  and  tended  to  swamp  the  <te 
elements  of  effect ;  making  composers  look  ti 
fomi  rather  as  ultimate  and  preeminent  thss  tf 
inevitable  but  subsidisry.  It  seems  not  iBt|ii^ 
able  that  the  vapid  and  meaningless  oosaiinA* 
place  which  often  offends  the  sensitive  matia^ 
m  the  works  of  Haydn  and  Mosart^  and  app" 
like  just  so  much  rubbish  shot  in  to  fiU  np  s 
hole,  was  the  result  of  this  strong  new  feefiBf 
for  form  as  paramount,  and  that  it  remained  ir 
Beethoven  to  reestablish  definitely  the  prinoi'* 
of  giving  equal  intensity  to  eveiypsrt  of  the  ]k0 
in  proportion  to  its  importance.  With  Hayds  ssl 
Mozart  it  is  frequent  to  find  veiy  sweet  tosi^ 
and  sometimes  very  serious  and  preenant  tnai^ 
in  each  of  the  primair  sectioos,  and  then  a  )d 
of  scunying  about*— *  brilliant  passages*  as  tk^ 
are  often  called — the  only  purpose  of  which  is  li 
mark  the  cadenoe,  or  point  out  that  the  tsst 
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which  11  JQst  finiilied  is  in  inch  or  such  »  key. 
Hajdn's  early  Quarteti  are  sometimes  very  little 
more  than  jiogle  in  one  key  and  more  jingle  in 
mciher,  feo  fill  up  his  reoogniaed  system  of  fcacm, 
irithont  ever  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  time,  and 
moch^  less  to  »  figure  wit£  any  intensity  of 
meaning;  and  some  of  Mozart's  instrumental 
prodoetions  are  but  little  better. 

That  Haydn  studied  the  woiks  of  Emmannel 
Bach  is  well  known,  for  he  himself  oonfessed  it ; 
sad  the  immediate  conneotion  between  him  and 
Ik  predeoeaors  is  nowhere  more  dear  than  in 
the  nmilarity  of  occasional  irregularities  of  con- 
■traciioa  in  the  second  half  of  his  moyements. 
There  is  more  than  one  instance  of  his  first 
•nbjeot  reappearing  deariy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  aeoomd  half  of  a  movement  instead  of  in  its 
hitter  portion  (Quartet  in  F  major,  op.  a,  No.  4 ; 
Ko.  67  in  Trautwein) ;  and  further  than  this, 
sod  oorroborative  of  the  continuous  descent^  is 
the  fact  that  when  the  first  subject  reappears  in 
what  we  should  call  its  right  place,  there  are 
MOBpienous  irregularities  in  the  procedure,  just 
as  if  Haydn  were  half  apologising  for  a  lib^y. 
Far  the  section  is  often  prolonged  and  followed 
hy  irregular  modulations  before  Uie  second  subject 
nsppears.  and  is  then  far  more  closely  followed 
than  the  fint  subject  and  the  materials  of  the 
firrt  section.  Another  point  illustrating  a  linger- 
ing feeling  for  the  old  practice  of  repeating  the 
eoBolnsion  or  cadence-figures  of  the  fint  ptut  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  is  that  a  sort  of 
premature  coda  is  occasionally  inserted  after  the 
Mrlicor  fig^ures  of  the  second  section  on  its  repetition 
h  this  place,  after  which  the  concluding  bars  of 
the  first  part  are  exactly  resumed  for  the  finish. 
Of  this  even  Mozart  gives  a  singular  and  very 
>ksr  instance  in  the  first  movement  of  his  G- 
■ninor  Symphony. 

Of  the  minor  incidental  facts  which  are  oon- 
Ipicuous  in  Haydn's  works  the  most  prominent 
is  his  distribution  of  the  subjects  in  the  first 
part.  ^  He  conforms  to  the  key-element  of  Form 
k  this  part  with  persistent  regularity,  but 
Me  subject  frequently  suffices  fbr  both  sections. 
Vith  this  principal  subject  (occasionally  after 
k  ihort  independent  introduction  in  alow  time) 
IS  commences  operations ;  and  after  concluding 
he  first  section  and  passing  to  his  complementary 
tty  for  the  second,  he  reproduces*  it  in  that  key, 
snietimes  varied  and  sometimes  quite  simply — 
•  in  the  well-known  Symphony  in  D,  No.  7  of 
Uonon's  set  (first  movement),  or  in  that  in  Eb, 
fo.  9  of  the  same  series  (also  first  movement^  or 
K  the  Quartet  in  F  minor,  op.  55,  or  the  Finale 
'the  (Quartet  in  C,  op.  75  (No.  1  in  Trautwein). 
^  even  where  the  second  section  has  several 
ttw  features  in  it  the  first  subject  is  often  still 
hs  centre  of  attraction,  as  in  the  first  movement 
r  the  Quartet  in  0  (No.  16,  Trautwein^  and 
ks  same  movement  of  the  Quartet  in  F  (No.  1 1, 
^Mttwein);  On  the  other  hand  Haydn  is  some* 
■aes  prafose  with  his  subjects,  and  like  Beethoven 
ives  several  in  each  section ;  and  again  it  is  not 
■sonmum  with  him  to  modulate  into  his  com- 
lonentary  key  and  go  on  with  the  same  materials 
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for  some  time  heioan  producing  his  second  subject, 
an  analogous  practioe  to  which  is  aLM>  to  be  met 
with  in  Beethoven. 

A  far  more  important  item  in  Haydn*s  de- 
velopment of  Form  is  the  use  of  a  feature  which 
has  latterly  become  very  conspicuous  in  instru- 
mental compositions,  namely  the  Coda>  and  its 
analogue,  the  independent  episode  which  usually 
concludes  the  first  half  of  the  movement. 

Every  musician  is  aware  that  in  the  early 
period  of  purely  formal  music  it  was  conunon 
to  mark  all  tlie  divisions  of  the  movements 
clearly  by  doses  and  half  doses ;  and  the  more 
vital  the  division  the  stronger  the  cadence. 
Both  Haydn  and  Mozart  repeat  their  cadences 
in  a  manner  which  to  modem  ears  often  sounds 
excessive ;  and,  as  already  pointed  out^  they  are 
both  at  times  content  to  make  mero  *  business ' 
of  it  by  brilliant  passages,  or  bald  chords ;  but 
in  movements  which  were  more  earnestly  carried 
out  the  virtue  of  making  the  cadence  also  part  oi 
the  music  proper,  and  not  a  mere  rigid  meaning* 
less  line  to  mark  the  divisions  of  the  pattern^ 
was  soon  recognised.  There  were  two  ways  of 
effecting  this;  dther  by  allusion  to  the  figures 
of  the  subjects  adapted  to  the  form  of  the 
cadence,  or  by  an  entirely  new  figure  standing 
harmonically  on  the  same  basis.  From  this 
practice  the  final  episode  to  the  first  part  of  the 
movement  was  devdoped,  and  attained  at  times 
no  insignificant  dimensions.  But  the  Coda  proper 
had  a  somewhat  different  origin.  In  the  days 
before  Havdn  it  was  almost  invariable  to  repeat 
the  second  half  of  the  movement  as  well  as  the 
first,  and  Haydn  usually  conformed  to  the  practice. 
So  long  as  the  movements  were  of  no  great  length 
this  would  seem  suffident  without  any  addition, 
but  when  they  attained  to  any  considerable 
dimensions  the  poverty  and  want  of  finidi  in 
ending  twice  over  in  precisely  the  same  way 
would  soon  become  apparent ;  and  consequently 
a  passage  was  sometimes  added  after  the  repeat 
to  make  the  condusion  more  full,  as  in  Haydn^s 
well-known  Quartet  in  D  minor,  op.  76,  the  first 
movement  of  the  Quartet  in  G  (TVautwdn,  No. 
56),  the  last  movement  of  the  Quartet  in  £, 
No.  17,  and  many  others.  It  seems  almost 
superfluous  to  point  out  that  the  same  doctrine 
really  applies  to  the  condusion  of  the  movement,- 
even  when  the  latter  half  is  not  repeated ;  since 
unless  an  addition  of  some  sort  is  made  the 
whole  concludes  with  no  greater  force  than  the 
half;  the  condusion  being  merdy  a  repetition 
of  the  cadence  figure  of  the  first  half  of  the 
movement.  Thia  case  however  is  less  obvious 
than  the  former,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
virtue  of  the  Coda  was  first  observed  in  con- 
nection with  movements  in  whidi  the  second 
half  was  repeated,  and  that  it  was  aftorwards 
found  to  apply  to  all  indiscriminately.  A  Coda 
in  both  cases  is  to  be  defined  as  the  passage  in 
the  latter  part  of  a  movement  which  commences 
at  the  point  where  the  substance  of  the  repeated 
first  part  comes  to  an  end.  In  Haydn  codas  are 
tolerably  plentiful,  both  in  movements  in  which 
the  latter  half  is  repeated  and  in  movements  in 
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which  it  is  not.  They  «re  generally  constnicted 
out  of  xnAtemls  taken  from  the  movement^  which 
»re  uiually  nreiented  in  lome  new  light,  or  aaso- 
ciated  together  in  a  fresh  manner ;  and  the  form 
is  absolutely  independent.  Modulation  is  lazely 
to  be  found,  for  the  intention  of  the  God*  was  to 
strengthen  the  impression  of  the  principal  key 
at  the  oondnsiony  and  mnsidAns  had  to  be  taught 
by  Beethoven  how  to  do  this  without  incessantly 
reiterating  the  same  series  of  chords  in  the  same 
key.  As  an  instance  of  the  consideration  and 
aouteness  which  characterise  Haydn's  very  varied 
treatment  of  forms  may  be  taken  the  Coda  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  Symphony  in  G,  No.  i  of 
the  Salomon  set.  In  this  movement  he  misses 
out  certain  prominent  figures  of  the  first  section 
on  its  repetition  in  the  second  half,  and  after 
passing  on  duly  through  the  recapitulation  of 
the  second  section  he  tokes  these  same  omitted 
figures  as  a  basis  whereon  to  build  his  Coda. 
Many  similar  instances  of  well-devised  manipula- 
tion of  the  details  of  form  are  scattered  through- 
out his  works,  which  show  his  remarkable  sagacity 
and  tact.  They  cannot  be  brought  under  any 
system,  but  are  well  worth  careful  study  to  see 
how  the  old  forms  can  be  constantly  renewed 
by  logically  conceived  devices^  without  being 
positively  relinquished. 

Haydn  represents  the  last  stage  of  progress 
towards  clear  and  complete  definition  of  abstract 
Form,  which  appears  inits  final  technical  perfection 
in  Mozart.  In  Moxart  Form  may  be  studied  in 
ifcs  greatest  simplicity  and  deamess.  His  mar- 
vellous gift  of  melody  enabled  him  to  dispense 
with  much  elaboration  of  the  accepted  outlines, 
and  to  use  devices  of  such  extreme  simplicity  in 
transition  ftx>m  one  section  to  another  that  the 
difficulty  of  realising  his  scheme  of -construction 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Not  that  he  was 
incapable  of  elaborating  his  forms,  for  there  are 
many  fine  examples  to  prove  the  contrary ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  he  considered  obviousness  of 
outline  to  be  a  virtue,  because  it  enabled  the 
ordinary  hearer  as  well  as  the  cultivated  musician 
to  appreciate  the  munetrical  beauty  of  his  com- 

Sositions.  Apart  from  these  points  of  systematic 
efinition  Mozart  was  not  an  innovator,  and 
consequently  it  wiU  not  be  necessary  to  point 
out  his  advances  on  Haydn.  But  inasmuch  as 
he  is  generally  recognised  as  the  perfect  master 
of  the  lormal  element  in  music  it  will  be  advisable 
to  give  an  outline  of  his  system. 

The  first  section,  which  tends  to  mark  clearly 
the  principal  key  of  the  movement,  sets  out  with 
the  principal  subject,  generally  a  tune  of  simple 
form,  such  as  8  bars  <&vided  into  correspondmg 
groups  of  four  (see  the  popular  Sonata  in  C 
minor).  This  is  either  repeated  at  once  or  else 
gives  place  to  a  continuation  of  less  marked 
character  of  figure,  generally  commencing  on  the 
Dominant  bass  ;  the  order  of  succession  of  this 
repetition  and  continuation  is  uncertain,  but 
whichever  comes  last  (unless  the  section  is  fur- 
ther extended)  usually  passes  to  the  Dominant 
key,  and  nauses  on  its  Dominant ;  or  pauses  with- 
out modiuatioQ  on  the  last  chord  of  a  half  dose 
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in  the  original  key ;  or,  if  the  key  of  thsirhab 
movement  be  minor,  a  little  more  modnlsdos 
will  take  place  in  order  to  pass  to  the  k^  of  the 
relative  major  and  pause  on  Ua  Domissnt.  Tbt 
second  section — which  tends  to  define  deailyilii 
complementary  key  of  the  movement,  wbetltt 
Dominant  or  Belative  major  to  the  onginl- 
usually  starts  with  a  new  subject  somewlttteoS' 
trasted  with  the  features  of  the  first  section,  ad 
may  be  followed  by  a  further  aooessoty  sol^e^ 
or  derivative  continuation,  or  other  fana  of  pn- 
longation,  and  so  passes  to  the  frequent  repstitMS 
of  ihe  cadence  of  the  oomplementazy  kev,  «Hk 
either  brilliant  passages,  or  occasionally  a  definili 
fresh  feature  or  subject  which  constitatM  tb 
Cadence  episode  of  the  first  part.  Thew  tvo 
sections— constituting  the  first  half  of  the  move' 
ment — are  usually  repeated  entire. 

The  second  half  of  the  movement  ooouimbm 
with  a  section  which  is  fireqnently  the  longest  tf 
all ;  it  sometimes  opens  wiUi  a  quotation  of  tke 
first  subject,  analogous  to  the  old  practioe  cofr 
men  befine  Haydn,  and  proceeds  to  develop  freelj 
the  features  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  part^  l&e  * 
discussion  on  theses.  Here  cadences  are  avoiM 
as  also  the  complete  statement  of  any  idea,  or  any 
obvious  grouping  of  ban  into  fixed  soeoeeBflDi; 
modulations  are  constant,  and  ao  irregdar  that  it 
would  be  no  virtue  to  find  the  sncceasion  alike  ii 
any  two  movements;  the  whole  object  boof 
obvioudy  to  produce  a  strong  formal  coBtatft 
to  the  regularity  of  the  first  half  of  the  non* 
ment;  to  lead  the  hearer  through  a  maa  of 
various  keys,  and  by  a  certain  artistic  oaafaom 
of  subject-matter  and  rhythm  to  induce  a  M 
appetite  for  regularity  wnich  the  final  rston  of 
the  original  subjects  and  sections  will  definitoiy 
satisfy.  This  section  Mozart  generally  oooehidM 
by  distinctly  modulating  back  to  his  prindiMl  kej, 
and  either  pausing  on  its  dominant,  or  pawiac 
(perhaps  with  a  Httle  artistically  deriied  kes* 
tation),  into  the  first  subject  of  the  moveoen^ 
which  betokens  the  commencement  of  the  fonx^ 
section.  This  section  is  usually  given  vitboit 
much  disguise  or  '  change,  and  if  it  ooncladfl 
with  a  pause  on  the  Dominant  chord  of  ^ 
original  key  (i.e.  the  final  chord  of  a  half  doM^ 
will  need  no  further  manipulation,  sinoe  tke 
second  subject  can  follow  as  well  in  the  onfftt^ 
key  as  in  that  of  the  Dominant,  as  it  did  ia 
the  first  part.  If  however  the  section  oondodci 
on  the  Dominant  of  that  Dominant  key  in  tfca 
first  half  of  the  movement,  a  little  more  niaiii|M' 
lation  will  be  necessary.  Mozart's  device  is  coa* 
monly  to  make  some  dight  change  in  the  ordtf  <f 
things  at  the  latter  part  of  the  section,  wiicretf 
the  course  of  the  stream  is  turned  aside  into  a 
Sub-dominant  channel,  which  key  standiqg  i> 
the  same  relation  to  the  prindpal  key  tbat  tfai 
principal  key  stands  to  tne  Dominant,  it  ^ 
only  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  latter  part  of  tJia 
section  in  that  key  and  pause  again  on  ^ 
Dominant  of  the  original  key,  in  — ^^--^  **^ 
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feoQod  ■ectioii  of  the  first  luJf  then  foUows  simply 
hi  the  same  order  as  at  the  first.  If  the  principid 
key  of  the  moyement  happens  to  be  nunor,  and 
the  second  section  of  the  first  part  to  be  in  the 
relfttive  major,  its  reappearance  in  either  the 
major  oar  minor  of  the  principal  key  depends 
chiefly  on  its  character;  and  the  passage  that 
led  to  it  by  modulation  wonld  be  either  omitted 
altogether  or  so  manipulated  as  not  to  conclude 
ont  of  the  principal  key. 

'With  this  simple  order  of  reproduction  of  the 
first  two  sections  Mozart  is  generally  contented, 
and  the  little  alterations  whidi  he  does  occasion- 
aUy  make  are  of  a  straightforward  nature,  such  as 
producing  the  second  subject  before  the  fint  (as  in 
a  Sonata  in  D  major  composed  in  1778),  or  pro- 
dnciiig  the  second  subject  in  the  Dominant  Key 
first  and  repeating  it  in  the  principal  key  (as  in 
»  Sonata  in  G  composed  in  I779)>  The  whole  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  movement  is  firequently 
repeated*  and  in  that  case  generally  followed  by 
a  Coda — as  in  the  last  movements  of  Quartets  in 
G  minor  No.  x,  and  A,  No.  5,  and  D,  No.  10 ;  first 
movements  of  Quartets  in  Bb,  No.  a,  and  D,  No. 
10  ;  alow  movement  of  Quartet  in  F,  No.  8 ;  first 
movement  of  Sonata  in  C  minor ;  and  of  Quintets 
in  6  minor,  D,  and  Eb ;  and  last  movement  of  the 
'Jupiter'  Symphony.  The  Coda  is  generally 
eonstructed  out  of  prominent  features  of  we  move- 
ment^ presented  in  some  new  light  by  fresh  asso- 
eiations  and  fresh  contrasts.  It  is  seldom  of  any 
great  length,  and  contains  no  conspicuous  modu- 
lation, as  that  would  have  been  held  to  weaken 
ibe  impression  of  the  principal  key,  which  at  the 
eondasion  of  the  movement  should  be  as  strong 
■a  possible.  In  a  few  instances  there  are  codas 
witlioiit  the  latter  half  of  the  movement  having 
been  repeated.  Of  this  there  is  at  least  one  very 
beaatiful  instance  in  the  short  Coda  of  the  slow 
moveDEient  of  the  Quartet  in  Bb,  which  is  con- 
itmcted  ont  of  ejaculatory  fragments  of  the  first 
naibject,  never  touching  its  first  phrase,  but 
tmBOiig  like  a  sweet  broken  reminiscence.  It 
■mat  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  scheme  is  but 
h  Tou^h  outline,  since  to  deal  with  the  subject 
lasaapletely  would  necessitate  so  much  detail  as 
x»  preclttdB  all  possibility  of  deamess. 

Jt  i»  oommoidy  held  that  the  influence  of  Mo- 
wrt  upon  Beethoven  was  paramount  in  his  first 
yeriod;  but  strong  though  the  influence  of  so 
^reat  a  star  must  inevitably  have  been  upon  the 
pftfolding  genius,  his  giant  spirit  soon  asserted 
kself;  especially  in  that  which  seems  the  very 
ojurrow  of  his  works,  and  makes  Form  appear  in 
jw^  entirely  new  phase,  namely  the  element  of 
Eoiversally  distributed  intensity.  To  him  that  by- 
wtxrd  'brilliant  passages*  was  as  hateful  as  'Cant' 
o  Cariyle.  To  him  bombast  and  gesticulation 
ik  a  piartioular  root  in  a  movement — just  because 
eciaJn  supposed  laws  of  form  point  to  that  spot 
m  reqniring  bustle  and  noise — ^were  impossible. 
f  there  is  excitement  to  be  got  up  at  any  par- 
uOEolar  point  there  must  be  something  real  in 
{b^  buatle  and  vehemence;  something  intense 
B0ii|^b.  to  justify  it,  or  else  it  will  be  mere 
ty  ;  the  devecness  of  the  fingers  disguising 
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the  emptiness  of  the  soul, — a  fit  accompaniment 
to  'the  clatter  of  dishes  at  a  princely  table,'  as 
Wagner  says,  but  not  Music.  Such  is  the  vital 
genn  irom  which  spring  the  real  peculiarities 
and  individualities  of  Beethoven's  instrumental 
compositions.  It  must  now  be  a  Form  of  spirit 
as  well  as  a  Form  in  the  framework;  it  is  to 
become  internal  as  well  external.  The  day  for 
stringing  certain  tunes  together  after  a  certain 
plan  is  past,  and  Form  by  itself  ceases  to  be  a 
final  and  absolute  good.  A  musical  movement 
in  Beethoven  becomes  a  continuous  and  complete 
poem ;  or,  as  Mr.  Dannreuther '  says,  <  an  organism' 
which  is  gradually  unfolded  before  us,  mured  hr 
none  of  the  ugly  gaps  of  dead  stuffing  which 
were  part  of  the  'form*  of  his  predecessors. 
Moreover  Form  itself  must  drop  into  the  back- 
ground and  become  a  hidden  presence  rather 
than  an  obvious  and  pressing  feature.  As  a 
basis  Beethoven  accepted  the  forms  of  Mozart, 
and  continued  to  employ  them  as  the  outline  of 
his  scheme.  '  He  retained,'  as  the  same  writer 
has  admirably  said,  'the  triune  symmetrv  of 
exposition,  illustration  and  repetition,'  whicn  as 
fiff  as  we  know  at  present  is  the  most  perfect 
fsystem  arrived  at,  either  theoretically  or  empiri- 
cally ;  but  he  treated  the  details  with  the  inde- 
pendence and  force  of  his  essentially  individual 
nature.  He  absorbed  the  principle  in  such  a 
fashion  that  it  became  natural  for  him  to  speak 
after  that  manner ;  and  greatly  as  the  form  varies 
it  is  essentially  the  same  in  principle,  whether 
in  the  Trio  in  Eb,  opus  i,  or  the  Quartet  in  F, 
opus  135. 

In  estimating  the  great  difference  between 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  in  their  manner  of  treat- 
ing forms  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mozart, 
as  has  been  before  observed^  wrote  at  a  time 
when  the  idea  of  harmonic  form  was  compara- 
tively new  to  the  world  of  musio^  and  to  conform 
to  it  was  in  itself  a  good,  and  to  say  the  merest 
trifles  according  to  its  system  a  source  of  satisfac* 
tion  to  the  hearer.  It  has  been  happily  suggested 
that  Mozart  lived  in  an  era  and  in  the  very  at- 
mosphere of  court  etiquette,  and  that  this  shows 
iteelF  in  the  formally  of  his  works;  but  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  but  half  the  cause  of  the 
effect.  For  it  must  not  be  foigotten  that  the 
very  basis  of  the  system  was  dear  definition  of 
tonality ;  that  is  to  say,  the  key  must  be  strongly 
marked  at  the  beginmngand  end  of  a  movement, 
and  each  section  in  a  different  key  must  be  clearly 
pointed  out  by  the  use  of  cadences  to  define  the 
whereabouts.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
that  when  the  system  was  new  the  hearers  of  the 
music  should  be  but  little  apt  at  seising  quickly 
what  key  was  at  any  given  moment  of  the  highest 
importance ;  and  eqiuilly  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  this  fihcul^  should  have  been  capable  of 
development,  and  that  the  auditors  of  Beethoven's 
later  days  should  have  been  better  able  to  tell 
their  whereabouts  withmfich  less  indication  than 
could  the  auditors  of  Mozart.  Hence  there  were 
two  causes  acting  on  the  development  of  form. 
On  the  one  hand,  as  the  system  grew  fJEuniliar,  it 
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was  ineTitolde  that  people  ihocild  loee  maoh  of 
the  aaiiBfiustion  which  was  derived  from  the  form 
itself  as  snoh ;  and  on  the  other  hand  their 
capadtj  for  realising  their  whereaboats  at  any 
time  being  developed  by  practioe,  gave  more 
scope  to  £e  oomposer  to  nnify  his  composition 
by  omitting  those  hard  lines  ci  definition  which 
had  been  previoosly  necessary  to  assist  the  unde- 
veloped musical  faoulty  of  the  auditors.  Thus 
Mosart  prepared  the  way  for  Beethoven  in  those 
very  things  which  at  first  sight  seem  most  op- 
posed to  his  practice.  Without  such  education 
the  musical  poems  of  Beethoven  must  have  fallen 
upon  deaf  ears. 

Beethoven  then  very  soon  abandoned  the  formal 
definition  of  the  sections  by  cadences,  and  by 
degrees  seems  rather  to  have  aimed  at  obscuring 
the  obviousness  of  the  system  than  at  pointing  it 
out.  The  division  of  the  movements  becomes 
more  subtle,  and  the  sections  pass  into  one  an- 
other without  stopping  ostentatiously  to  indicate 
the  whereabouts ;  am,  last  but  not  leasts  he 
soon  breaks  away  fixim  the  old  recogidsed 
system,  which  ordamed  the  Dominant  or  relative 
major  as  the  only  admissible  key  for  the  com- 
plementary section  of  the  first  part.  Thus  as 
early  as  his  and  and  3rd  Sonatas  the  second 
sections  begin  in  the  Dominant  mtnor  key,  and 
in  the  slow  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  Eb  (op.  7) 
the  Dominant  is  discarded  in  fovour  of  the  key 
of  the  thud  below  the  tonic  —  Ab  relative  to 
the  principal  key  C.  In  the  first  movement  of 
the  Sonata  in  G  (op.  31)  he  begins  ills  second 
subject  in  the  key  of  Uie  major  third,  and  that 
major — ^i.  e.  B,  relative  to  G ;  and  the  same  key 
(r^tively)  is  adopted  in  the  Waldstdn  Sonata 
and  the  Leonora  Overture.  The  effect  of  such 
fresh  and  unexpected  tranations  must  have  been 
immense  on  minds  accustomed  only  to  the  formal 
regularity  of  Mozart.  Moreover  Beethoven  early 
began  the  practioe  of  taking  one  principal  key  as 
central  ami  surrounding  it  with  a  pcsse  of  other 
keys  both  related  and  remote.  Every  one  is 
fSBUDoiliar  with  the  opening  passages  of  the  Wald- 
stein  and  Appassionata  Sonatas,  in  both  of  which 
a  new  key  is  introduced  in  less  than  half  a  dozen 
bars,  and  then  passes  back  to  the  principal  key ; 
and  this  practice  is  not  done  in  the  vague  wav  so 
often  met  with  in  Mosart  and  Haydn,  where  their 
excessive  use  of  rapid  transitions  in  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  movement  has  the  effect  of  men  beat- 
ing about  in  the  dark.  True  it  is  that  there  are 
instances  of  this  in  Beethoven's  early  works  while 
he  wrote  under  the  same  order  of  influences  as 
they  did ;  but  in  his  maturer  works  these  sub- 
sidiary modulations  are  conceived  with  large 
breadth  of  purpose  founded  on  certain  peculim- 
ties  in  the  affinities  of  the  keys  employed,  whidi 
makes  the  music  that  is  heavd  in  them  produce 
the  most  varied  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  auditor. 
It  is  most  important  for  a  joung  student  to  avoid 
the  hasty  conclusion  from  insufficient  observation 
that  to  modulate  much  is  to  be  free  and  bold,  for 
it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Irregular  purposeless 
modulation  is  sheer  weakness  and  vi^jidity. 
Strength  is  shown  in  nothing  more  conspicuously 
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than  in  the  capacity  to  continue  long  in  tne 
key  without  ceasing  to  be  interesting;  sad  tte 
that  is  effected  a  bold  sboke  of  well-defised 
modulation  comes  with  its  premier  force,  fv 
when  keys  are  rapidly  interlaced  the  fine  d 
their  mutual  contrasts  is  weakened  and  ens 
destroyed ;  their  vital  eneigy  is  frittered  svsjto 
gratify  an  unwholesome  taste  for  varietj,  ud  s 
no  longer  of  any  use  for  steady  action.  Is  Be»- 
thoven  action  is  always  steady,  and  tin  eAetitf 
the  changing  keys  come  with  their  full  firoe.  i 
new  key  is  sought  becanse  it  gives  additknil 
vitality  to  a  subject  or  efnaode,  ot  throwi  s  dbv 
light  upon  an  idea  from  a  strange  and  unexpected 
q  uarter,  as  in  the  wonderful  stroke  of  gonv  it 
tiie  outset  of  the  'Appassionata*  As  other  ib- 
stances  may  be  quoted  the  first  movement  of  tke 
Sonata  in  G,  <^.  31,  No.  i ;  Scherzo  of  Qnitet 
in  F,  op.  59.  No.  I ;  first  movement  of  Qnsrteln 
F  minor,  op.  95. 

The  £piao<ie  which  oondudes  the  &st  pst  ^ 
the  movement  is  almost  invariably  of  tome  im- 
portance in  Beethoven's  works.  YerygcBOi&J 
he  reproduces  figures  of  his  first  subject,  11  n 
the  Prometheus  and  Leonora  OveKuree,  diefirrt 
movements  of  the  Quartets  in  F  major  (op.  5% 
No.  i)  and  £b  (op.  137),  the  SympbanieB  ia  D, 
Eroica,  0  minor,  and  A,  the  Sonata  ia  S 
(op.  14),  and  the  last  movement  of  the  App- 
sionata.  But  more  frequently  he  prodtuei  t 
new  subject,  often  of  quite  equal  importSDoettd 
beauty  to  either  the  first  or  the  second— to  qe^ 
but  one  instance  out  of  many  take  the  ti^ 
movement  of  the  Sonata  in  G  (op.  14) — vid  yoj 
often  does  so  besides  referring  to  his  first  labjed 
The  chief  thing  to  notice  from  this  is  tiist  tbe 
Episode  in  question  has  grown  into  impotak 
dimensions  in  his  handsj,  and  is  so  dear,  ssd  ib 
distinction  as  a  separate  section  firam  -what  J^ 
cedes  it  so  marked,  that  it  is  not  uncammoB  ti 
hear  it  spoken  of  as  the  Coda  of  the  first  part. 

In  the  part  devoted  to  the  developmeol « 
the  features  of  the  subjects,  which  ooiaaai! 
commences  the  second  half  of  the  moveno^ 
Beethoven  is  especially  great.  No  mnacaB 
ever  had  such  a  capacity  fyt  throwing  aa  btei^ 
variety  of  lights  upon  one  central  idea ;  it  ii  bo 
'business'  or  pedantry,  but  an  extnotdiosT 
genius  for  tomsforming  rhythms  and  mekdsi 
so  that  though  they  be  reoogniaed  by  the  beim 
as  the  same  which  he  has  heard  before,  tbg 
seem  to  tell  a  totally  diftrent  stoiy ;  j^*^ 
same  ideas  working  in  the  minds  of  men  of  ^ 
ferent  circumstances  or  habits  of  tfaopglrt  vtf 
give  them  the  most  opposite  feelingB.  As  vi| 
pointed  out  with  reference  to  Mocart.  no  lyi^ 
IS  dedudble  from  the  order  of  this  division  of  v 
movement,  than  which  none  shows  more  'a^ 
libly  the  odibre  of  the  composer.  As  a  1^ 
Beethoven  avoids  the  complete  statement  of  a^ 
of  his  subjects,  but  breaks  them  up  into  Atf 
constituent  figures,  and  mixes  them  up  in  vt 
situations,  avoiding  cadences  and  unifbnni^^ 
groups  of  bars  and  rhythms.  Am  hr  u  ^ 
sible  the  return  to  the  original  key  is  wark^ 
in  some  more  refined  way  than  the  matler'"* 
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fiMst  plan  of  baldly  paanng  to  ita  Daminaat, 
paosiDg,  and  re-commenoing  operatioiiB.  The 
repriM  of  the  first  subject  is  sufficient  indieatioii 
to  the  hearer  as  to  wimt  part  of  the  movement 
he  has  arrived  at,  and  the  approaches  to  it  re- 
quire to  be  so  fined  off,  that  it  may  burst  upon 
htm  with  the  extra  force  of  a  surprise.  Some- 
timea  a  similar  effect  is  obtained  by  the  totally 
opposite  course  of  raising  expectation  b^  hints  of 
•what  is  to  come,  and  then  deferring  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  suspended  antidration  of  the 
mind  may  heighten  me  sense  of  pleasure  in  its 
gratificatian,  as  in  the  last  movement  of  the 
Waldfltdn  Sonata^  Again  the  return  is  not  un- 
frequently  made  the  climax  of  a  grand  culmina- 
tian  of  increasing  force  and  fury,  such  as  that 
ia  the  first  movement  of  the  Waldstein  Sonata 
(where  the  return  is  pp)  and  the  4th  and  8th 
Symphonies,  a  device  wh^  is  as  moving  to  the 
hearer  as  either  of  the  Hoimer  ones,  and  equally 
intense  and  original. 

In  the  recapitulation  of  his  subjects,  as  might 
be  anticipated  from  his  intensity  in  all  thu^ 
there  ia  a  growing  tendency  to  avoid  the  appa- 
reB%  platitude  of  repeating  them  exactly  as  at  first 
Sometimes  they  appear  idth  new  features,  or  new 
ocdars  of  modulation,  and  sometimes  altogether 
aa  Tariations  of  the  originals.  As  instanceB  of 
this  may  be  taken  the  recapitulation  of  the  first 
sobjecte  in  the  first  movements  of  the  Eroioa 
Rjrmphony,  D  minor  Sonata  (op.  51,  No.  3),  the 
Waldstein,  the  Appassionata,  and  the  Bb  Sonata, 
op.  106,  the  first  movement  of  the  Quartet  in  £b, 
op.  137,  and  of  the  Kreutser  Sonata,  the  slow 
movements  of  the  Violin  Sonata  in  C  minor,  op. 
30,  and  of  the  great  Bb  Sonata  just  named,  all 
-which  present  the  various  features  above  enn- 
aaerated  in  great  perfection.  No  system  can  be 
defined  of  the  way  in  which  Beethoven  oonnects 
his  first  and  second  subject  in  this  part  of  the 
moToment^  as  he  particularly  avmds  sameness 
of  procedure  in  such  matters.  As  a  rule  the 
socand  subject  is  given  more  simply  than  the 
first;  no  doubt  because  of  its  being  generally 
of  less  vital  importance^  and  less  prominent  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  therefore  requiring 
to  be  more  easily  recognisable.  With  regard 
to  the  key  in  which  it  appears,  he  occasionally 
varies,  particularly  when  it  has  not  appeared  in 
the  first  part  in  the  orthodox  Dominant  key. 
Thus  in  me  first  movement  of  the  great  X^uartet 
in  Bb,  op.  130^  the  second  subject  which  had 
appeared  in  the  first  part  in  the  key  of  the  third 
below  (6  b  relative  to  Bb),  appears  in  the  recapi- 
tulation in  the  key  of  the  minor  third  above — ^Db. 
And  in  the  Sonata  in  G  major,  op.  31,  the  second 
sobject,  which  appeared  in  the  key  of  the  major 
third  in  the  first  part,  appears  in  the  reprite  in 
that  of  the  minor  third  below.  These  and  other 
analogous  instances  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the 
skateiment  and  restatement  of  his  subjects,  when 
they  did  not  follow  the  established  order,  he  held 
tiie  balance  to  be  between  the  third  above  and 
the  third  bebw,  major  and  minor.  Hie  reason 
fior  his  not  doing  so  in  the  Bb  Sonata  (op.  106) 
is  no  doubt  because  in  the  very  elaborate  repeat 


of  the  first  section  he  had  modulated  so  far  away 
firam  the  prindpal  key. 

The  last  point  to  which  we  come  in  Beethoven^s 
treatment  of  the  Sonata-forms  is  his  use  of  the 
Coda,  which  is,  no  doubts  the  most  remarkable 
and  individual  of  all.  It  has  been  before  pointed 
out  that  Mosart  confines  himself  chiefly  to  Codas 
after  repetition  of  the  second  half  of  his  move- 
ments, and  these  are  sometimes  interesting  and 
finoible;  but  Codas  added  for  leas  obvious  reasons 
are  rare;  and  as  a  rule  both  his  Codas  and 
Haydn*8  remain  steadily  in  the  principal  key 
of  the  movement,  and  strengthen  the  Cadence 
by  repetition  rather  than  by  leading  the  mind 
away  to  another  key,  and  then  back  again  up  to 
a  fresh  climax  of  key-definition.  That  is  to  say, 
they  added  for  formal  purposes  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  fresh  points  of  interest.  Beethoven,  on 
the  other  hand,  seemed  to  look  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  movement  as  a  point  where  interest 
should  be  concentrated,  and  some  most  moving 
effects  produced.  It  must  have  seemed  to  him 
a  pure  absurdity  to  end  the  whole  precisely  as 
the  hal^  and  to  conclude  with  matter  which  had 
lost  part  of  its  zest  from  having  been  all  heard 
before.  Hence  from  quite  an  early  period  (e.g. 
slow  movement  of  D  major  Sonata,  op.  10,  No. 
3)  he  began  to  reproduce  his  subjects  in  new  and 
interesting  phases  in  this  part  of  the  movement, 
indulging  in  free  and  forcible  modulation,  which 
seems  even  firom  the  point  of  pure  form  to  endow 
the  final  Oftdenoe  with  fresh  force  when  the  ori- 
ginal key  is  regained.  The  form  of  the  Coda  is 
evidentiy  quite  independent.  He  either  com- 
mences it  from  an  interrupted  Cadence  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  section,  or  passes  on  from  the 
final  chord  without  stopping — in  the  latter  case 
generally  with  decisive  modulation.  In  other 
cases  he  does  not  conclude  the  preceding  section, 
but  as  it  were  grafts  the  Coda  on  to  the  old 
stock,  from  which  it  springs  with  wonderful  and 
altogether  renewed  vigour.  As  conspicuous  in- 
stances may  be  quoted  the  Coda  of  the  Sonata  in 
Eb,  Op.  81a,  ('Les  Adieux,  rAbeenoe,  et  le  Be- 
tour,')  which  ia  quite  the  culminating  point  of 
interest  in  the  movement;  the  vehement  and 
impetuous  Coda  of  the  laet  movement  of  the  Ap- 
passionata SoData»  which  introduces  quite  a  new 
feature^  and  the  Coda  to  the  last  movement  of 
the  Waldstein  Sonata.  The  two  climacteric  Codas 
of  all,  however,  are  those  to  the  first  movements 
of  the  Eroioa  and  the  9th  Symphony,  which  are 
sublime.  The  former  chiefly  by  reason  of  its 
outset^  for  there  is  hardly  anything  more  amazing 
in  music  than  the  drop  from  the  piano  Tonic  Eb 
which  concludes  the  preceding  section,  to  a  forte 
Db,  and  then  to  the  chord  of  C  mijor  fortiskmo. 
But  the  whole  Coda  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
gih.  Symphony  ia  a  perpetual  climax  and  a  type 
of  Beethoven*s  grandest  conceptions,  full  of 
varied  modulation,  and  constant  representation 
of  the  features  of  the  subjects  in  various  new 
lights,  and  ending  with  a  surging,  giant-striding 
q>ecimen  of  'Tonic  and  Dominant,*  by  way  of 
emfbrcing  the  key,  which  is  quite  without  rival 
in  tiie  whole  domain  of  muaio. 
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There  can  be  no  object  in  following  tbe  deve- 
lopment of  tbe  wjBt/em  of  Form  ftvther  than 
Beethoven,  for  it  can  hardly  be  laid  that  there  is 
anything  further  to  trace.  His  works  present 
it  in  its  greatest  Tariety  and  on  tbe  grandest 
scale ;  and  his  suooessors,  great  as  many  of  them 
have  been,  have  not  even  approached  him,  far 
less  added  to  his  final  culmination.  The  main 
tendency  observable  in  later  instrumental  works 
is  to  develop  still  farther  the  system  above  dis- 
cussed of  taking  one  key  as  oentral  in  a  group 
oomprising  many  subsidiary  tranntioDS.  Schu- 
mann's works  present  remarkable  instances  of 
this ;  Mendelssohn  adopts  the  same  practioe,  but 
with  more  moderation;  Brahms  again  is  ex- 
tremely fne  in  the  same  direction ;  as  may  be 
observed,  for  instance,  in  the  first  section  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  pianoforte  Quartet,  op.  25, 
which  is  nominally  in  G  minor.  This  is  ap- 
parently a  recognition  of  the  hypothesis  above 
proposed,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  being  more 
and  more  educated  to  recogroise  the  principal  key 
in  a  chain  of  transitions  which  to  the  audiences 
of  Mozart*s  day  would  have  been  quite  unin- 
telligible. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Rondo -form  as  found  in  the  works  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  in  which  it  was  frequently 
affected  by  the  more  important  and  interesting 
First -movement- form.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
its  combination  with  that  form  does  not  offer 
much  difficulty.  For  that  alternation  of  subject 
and  episode  which  is  the  very  basis  of  the  Rondo 
opens  the  way  to  the  adoption  of  a  second  sub- 
ject in  the  complementary  key  as  the  fittest 
antithesis  to  the  first  statement  of  the  principal 
subject ;  and  the  main  point  of  distinction  of  the 
Rondo-form  from  the  First-movement-form  pure 
and  simple,  is  that  the  first  subject  reappears 
after  the  second  in  the  original  key,  instead  of 
bringing  the  first  half  of  the  movement  to  a  con- 
clusion in  the  complementary  key.  After  this 
deviation  the  form  again  follows  the  system  of 
the  first  movement;  for — as  we  have  already 
suffidently  pointed  out — ^no  fitter  place  is  found 
to  develop  the  figures  and  features  of  the  subjects 
and  to  modulate  fireely.  In  the  simpler  system 
of  the  Rondo  this  again  takes  the  place  of  an 
episode ;  in  both  systems  the  first  subject  would 
here  recur,  and  nothing  could  more  fitly  follow  it 
than  the  recapitulation  of  that  subject  which 
occupied  the  place  of  the  first  episode.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  Rondo  of  the  Wald- 
stein  Sonata,  Beethoven  has  in  this  place  repro- 
duced the  subject  which  opens  the  first  episode, 
though  the  movement  is  not  oast  on  the  system 
of  a  first  movement.  Finally,  the  subject  may 
reappear  yet  again  in  the  original  key  without 
deviating  strongly  from  that  system ;  so  that,  as 
just  mentioned,  the  only  marked  point  of  devia- 
tion b  the  return  to  the  principal  key  after  the 
appearance  of  the  seoond  subject.  This  complete 
adaptation  is  more  commonly  abbreviated  by 
replacing  the  '  Development '  by  a  short  episode 
(as  in  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  £!,  op.  90) ;  and 
even  further  (as  in  the  Finale  of  Mozart's  Quar- 
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tet  in  Eb,  No.  4),  by  passing  imme^atdy  fron 
the  seoond  subject  to  the  recapitulation  of  botk 
subjects  in  the  principal  key,  and  ending  with  qbb 
ftuiher  final  quotation  of  the  real  Rondo-subjeeL 
This  latter  in  point  of  &ct  is  to  be  explsaiBd 
rather  as  a  simple  method  of  eetabliahing  tii» 
balance  of  keys  by  giving  an  episode  in  a  oosi- 
plementary  key,  thim  as  based  on  any  preeoa- 
ceived  notion  of  amalgamation  with  the  IM- 
movement-fomL 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  tiis 
Rondos  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  is  the  freqneat 
rigidity  of  the  subject.  It  is  common  to  meet 
with  a  complete  dance- tune  divided  into  two 
halves,  each  repeated  after  the  accepted  syifaB. 
and  closing  formally  in  the  principal  key.  S» 
that  it  18  in  fiut  a  complete  piece  in  itait^  sad 
stands  out  as  markedly  as  Couperin's  subjecti 
do  with  fermatas  over  the  concluding  ohonk 
In  these  cases  the  tune  is  not  given  i»  exUam 
at  each  repetition,  but  is  generally  fined  sad 
rounded  off  so  as  not  to  affect  the  oootiniiity  of 
the  movement  so  conspicuously  as  in  its  fint 
statement. 

The  angularity  and  obviousneea  of  oatfins 
which  oftoi  mark  the  Rondo  form  in  woria 
prior  to  Beethoven,  were  to  a  certain  exteot 
alleviated  by  the  use  of  ingenious  playful  treat- 
ment of  the  figures  of  tibe  chief  snbjeot  by 
way  of  episode;  but  nevertheless  the  fSHmalitj 
remains,  and  mariLS  the  Rondo  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart  as  a  thing  of  the  past^  and  not  to  be 
revived  in  their  particular  manner  in  the  ptmaa^ 
day  without  perpetrating  an  artistic  anachroniflB. 
Beethoven's  treatment  of  the  Rondo  offers  greet 
differenoes,  but  they  are  chiefly  in  point  ci  senti- 
ment, and  difficult  to  define.  Prior  to  his  day 
there  had  evidently  been  a  persisteiit  tiaditioB 
that  final  Rondos  were  bound  to  be  gmj,  janstf, 
light,  or  even  flippant.  With  BeethoTen  sach  a 
dogma  was  impossible ;  and  he  therefore  took  dw 
line  of  developing  the  opportnnitiea  it  offfien^ 
either  for  humorous  purposes,  in  the  perasbeat 
repetition  of  a  quamt  phrase  (Scmnta  in  A 
op.  10,  No.  3),  or  in  the  natural  and  desirshis 
recurrence  of  a  melody  of  great  beanty  (So* 
nata  in  £,  op.  90,  and  Waldstein).  In  eveiy 
case  the  system  is  taken  out  of  the  domain  w 
mere  observance  of  formula^  and  its  basis  viiil- 
ised  afr«sh  by  making  it  the  vehicle  of  tboqghti 
which  can  appear  in  such  an  order  without 
losing  their  true  significance.  In  point  of  fi»t 
the  Rondo  form  is  elastic  enough  notwithstandiqf 
its  simplicity,  and  if  the  above  sketch  has  not 
sufficiently  indicated  that  fiust^  the  study  of  ths 
movements  mentioned,  and  those  in  Beethoven's 
£b  and  6  Concertos  and  Bb  Trio^  will  lead  t» 
the  perception  of  the  opportunities  it  offen  to 
the  composer  better  than  any  attempt  at  redacim 
the  various  features  to  a  fonmula. 

The  Minuet  and  Trio  survive  as  pure  and  n» 
developed  examples  of  the  original  source  of  dis 
larger  movements,  in  immediate  contact  witt 
their  wonderfully  transformed  desoendanta.  They 
offer  no  systematic  difference  whatever  from  the 
dances  in  the  Suites  which  praoedad  the  pedectad 
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Sonata.    The  main  points  of  foim  in  the  two  are 
similar.    The  first  half  of  each  generally  esta- 
blishes some  sort  of  baUnoe  between  the  principal 
key  and  its  complementary  key,  and  is  then  re- 
peated.   The  second  half  begins  with  a  passage 
in  which  harmonic  roots  vary  on  a  more  extended 
scale  than  they  do  in  the  first  half,  proceeding  not 
unfi^equently,  if  the  dance  be  on  a  large  scale,  as 
fiw  as  transient  modulations ;   and  the  last  and 
clenching  section  is  a  repetition  of  some  notable 
feature  of  the  first  part.    Short  as  the  form  is,  it 
admits  of  a  great  amount  of  variety,  and  it  is  one 
of  Haydn*s  triumphs  to  have  endowed  his  innu- 
merable specimens  with  ever-changing  freshness. 
The  alternation  of  Minuet  and  iSrio  (which  are 
in  fact  two  minuets)  is  obviously  in  itself  an 
element  of  Form,  and  derives  some  force  from 
the  contrast  of  the  keys  in  which  the  two  are 
written,  as  well  as  from  the  contrast  of  their 
styles.    In  Haydn's  early  Quartets — ^in  which  he 
still  closely  followed  the  order  of  the  Suites — 
the  two  are  frequently  in  the  same  key,  or  in 
major  and  minor  of  &e  same  key ;  but  in  his 
later  works  he  takes  advantage  of  contrasts  of 
key  and  puts  his  Trio  in  the  Subdondnant,  or 
even  in  the  third  below,  as  in  the  Quartet  in  G, 
op.  77.     The  system  of  alternating  dances  after 
this  manner,  probably  with  a  view  to  formal  com- 
nleteness,  is  evidently  of  old  standing,  being 
Iband  even  in  Lully's  works,  and  later,  as  will 
be  more  generally  remembered  by  musicians,  in 
Glnck's  Iphigenie  in  Aulis,  and  in  Handel's 
Overture  to  Samson.    It  is  chiefly  in  this  respect 
that  we  can  still  trace  the  relation  of  the  Minuet 
amd  Trio  to  the  modem  Scherzo,  which  is  its 
legitimate  successor,  though  in  other  respects  it 
hae  not  only  changed  its  characteristto  rhythms 
and  tfane,  but  even  its  style  and  form. 

Hie  Scherzo  is  in  fact  the  most  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  movements  of  a  modem  instru- 
mental work,  being  characterised  rather  by  its 
sportive  and  playfrd  style  than  by  any  fixed  and 
s^atematio  distribution  of  subjects  and  keys. 
Oocaslonally  it  falls  into  the  same  order  of  cQs- 
tribation  as  a  first  movement,  but  there  is  no 
necessity  whatever  that  it  should  do  so,  and  its 
whole  character, — happiest  when  based  upon  the 
inoesBant  repetition  m  varying  lights  and  cir- 
enmstanoes  of  a  strongly  rhythmic  figure, — is 
headlong  abandon  rather  than  the  premeditated 
design  of  the  serious  First  movement.  Beethoven 
was  the  zeal  creator  of  the  modem  Scherzo,  for 
all  that  a  few  examples  exist  prior  to  him ;  for 
theee  are  essentially  in  unsophisticated  dance 
iatan,  and  belong  to  the  old  order  of  things, 
hot  JBeethoven*s  infinitely  various  Scherzi  are  all 
marked  by  a  certain  intimate  quality  of  style, 
which  has  been  the  real  starting-point  of  his 
■iMiH!»#"""t  rather  than  any  definite  formal  basis. 
Mendelssohn  created  quite  a  new  order  of  Scherzi 
of  a  lights  happy,  faiiylike  character,  in  which  his 
bright  ffsnial  nature  spontaneously  expressed 
Uaekt,  But  to  him  the  nke  remark  appUes,  for 
they  mre  essentially  characterised  rather  by  spirit 
«|Mm  form.  Schumann  was  fond  of  putting  two 
Tgkm  In  his  Soberd;   as  in  two  cif  his  Sym- 
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phonies,  and  in  the  very  popular  pianoforte 
Quintet  in  Eb.  This  was  prefigured  in  Beethoven 
by  the  repetition  of  the  Trio  in  the  Symphonies 
in  A  andBb. 

The  fbnn  of  the  Slow  movement  in  Sonatas 
and  Symphonies  is  decidedly  variable.     It  is 
most  conmionly  based  on  the  same  system  as 
a  first  movement,  but  owing  to  the  length  of 
time  necessary  to  go  through  the  whole  series 
of  sections  in  the  slow  tempo,  it  is  common  to 
abbreviate  it  in  some  way,  as  by  omitting  the 
portion  usually  devoted  to  'development'  and 
modulation,  and  passing  by  a  short  link  only 
from  the  presentation  of  the  subjects  to  their 
recapitulation — as  in  the  slow  movement  of  Bee- 
thoven's Sonata  in  Bb,  op.  106,   and  that  of 
Mozart's  Quartet  in  Bb,  No.  5.    There  are  a  few 
instances  of  Slow  movement  in  Bondo  form — as 
in  Mozart's  Sonatas  in  0  minor,  0  major  (1778), 
and  D  (1777);  Beethoven's  Sonata  pathetique^ 
and  that  in  G  (op.  31,  No.  i) — and  several  in  the 
form  of  a  set  of  Variations.     Another  happy 
form  of  this  movement  is  a  species  of  aria  or 
melody,  cast  in  the  old  Hondo  form,  like  the 
example  of  Lully  quoted  at  the  conmiencement 
of  this  article.     Of  this  tiie  beautiful  Gavatina 
in  Beethoven's  Bb  Quartet  (op.  130)  is  a  very 
fine  example^  its  form  being  simply  a  section 
consisting  of  the  aria  or  melody  continuously 
developed,  followed  by  a  section  consisting  of 
impassioned  recitative,  and  concluding  with  a 
return  to  the  original  section  somewhat  abbre- 
viated.   This  form  resolves  itself  practically  into 
the  same  formal  basis  as  the  Minuet  and  Trio  cat 
Scherzo,  though  so  different  in  character;  for  it 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  repetition  of  a 
long  complete  section  with  a  contrasting  section 
in  the  middle.    And  the  same  simple  basis  will 
be  found  to  predominate  very  hugely  in  Music,* 
even  in  such  widely  different  classes  as  modem 
Nocturnes,  like  those  of  Field  and  Chopin,  and 
Arias  of  the  time  of  Handel,  of  which  his  '  Waft 
her,  Angels '  is  a  very  dear  example. 

The  idea  of  Variations  was  very  early  arrived 
at  by  musicians ;  for  Dr.  Bumey  points  out  that 
in  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  was  a  perfect 
rage  for  this  kind  of  music,  which  consisted  'in 
multiplying  notes,  and  disguising  the  melody  of 
an  easy,  and,  generally,  wdl-known  air,  by  every 
means  that  a  tpaeca  nota,  or  note-splitter,  saw 
possible.'  This  primitive  kind  of  variation  was 
still  a  form  of  some  sort,  and  is  based  upon  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  ground  bassos,  such  as 
are  found  in  PurceU's  *lSdo  and  iEneas,'  and 
were  very  popular  in  those  days;  and  of  such 
forms  again  as  Bach's  Passacaglia^  or  Chopin's 
Berceuse  in  Db,  or  even  the  wonderfrd  continuous 
recitative  on  a  constant  repetition  of  a  short 
rhythmic  figure  in  the  bass,  in  Bach*s  Italian 
Concerto.  In  all  these  cases  the  principle  is 
that  of  constant  and  continuous  repetition  as  a 
basis  for  superimposed  variety.  Into  Variations 
as  Variations  the  question  of  Fonn  does  not  enter, 

>  Thb  Ann  a  often  called  the  LMh^orm,  a  term  orlglneted  bj  Dr. 
Man;  bat  betas eleeriy  a  aDtmaner  tt  hae  not  tMen  efdcpted  tgr the 
pramt  writer. 
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or  at  least  only  in  tnch  a  speoial  way  that  its 
consideration  must  be  left  to  that  particular  head. 
But  as  a  form  in  itself  it  has  been  employed 
Uiigely  and  to  a  degree  of  great  importsnoe  by 
all  ihe  greatest  masters  in  the  department 
of  Instrumental  Music;  as  by  Handel,  Bach, 
Beethoyen,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
and  Brahms.  In  most  cases  sets  of  Variations 
are  not  continuous,  but  each  Yariatiou  is  detached 
from  its  fellow,  making  a  series  of  little  move- 
ments like  the  Theme,  each  in  the  same  key. 
But  this  is  not  invariable ;  for  on  the  one  hand, 
Beethoven  produced  a  very  remarkable  set  of 
Variations  on  a  Theme  in  F  (op.  34),  in  which 
the  key  changes  for  each  variation ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  many  examples  of  Variations 
which  are  continuous,  that  is,  run  into  one 
another  consecutively,  without  pause,  as  in  the 
last  movement  of  Beetboven*s  Sonata  in  G  minor, 
op.  Ill,  and  (on  a  smaller  scale)  the  slow  move- 
ment of  Haydn*s  Quartet  in  B  minor,  op.  64. 
It  is  Tory  common  for  sets  of  Variations  to  have 
a  grand  (>oda — frequently  an  independent  move- 
ment, such  as  a  Fugue  or  free  Fantasia  based 
upon  some  conspicuous  figure  of  the  Theme ;  as 
in  Beethoven*s  Prometheus  Variations,  op.  35, 
and  Schumann's  Etudes  Symphoniques.  There 
can  be  no  possible  reason  fat  iyina  down  com- 
posers by  any  rigid  dogmas  as  to  key  or  order 
of  succession  in  the  construction  of  a  work  in 
the  form  of  Variations.  Change  of  key  is  emi- 
nently desirable,  for  the  succession  of  a  number 
of  short  clauses  of  any  sort  with  a  cadence  to 
each,  runs  sufficient  risk  of  monotony  without 
the  additional  incubus  of  unvarying  tonality. 
Moreover  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion, 
based  on  the  development  of  the  great  variations 
in  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C,  op.  1 1 1, 
those  in  the  Sonata  in  G  (op.14),  and  those  on  an 
original  theme  in  F  (op.  34),  that  the  occasional 
introduction  of  an  episode  or  continuation  be- 
tween two  variations  is  perfectly  legitimate!,  pro- 
vided it  be  clearly  connected  with  the  series  by 
its  figures.  For  if  the  basis  of  form  which 
underlies  the  Variations  as  a  complete  whole 
be  kept  in  mind,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
system  of  incessant  repetition,  when  thoroughly 
established,  would  raUier  gain  than  lose  by  a 
slight  deviation,  more  especially  if  that  which 
follows  the  deviation  is  a  clearer  and  more  ob- 
vious version  of  the  theme  than  has  appeared  in 
the  variations  immediately  preceding  it. 

It  will  be  best  to  refer  the  consideration  of 
the  general  construction  of  Symphonies,  Over- 
tures, Concertos,  Sonatas,  etc.,  to  tiieir  respective 
heads,  merely  pointing  out  here  such  things  as 
really  belong  to  the  general  question. 

The  practice  of  prefacing  the  whole  by  an 
Introduction  probably  originated  in  a  few  pre- 
liminary chords  to  call  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence, as  is  typified  in  the  angle  forte  chord  which 
opens  Haydn's  Quartet  in  £b  (No.  33  fai  Traut- 
wein).  Many  examples  of  more  extensive  and 
purely  musical  introductions  are  to  be  found  in 
Haydn's  and  Mooart's  works,  and  these  not 
unfrequently  contain  a  tune  or  figure  of  some 
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Importance;  but  they  seldom  have  any  doser 
connection  with  the  movement  that  foUows  ihsa 
that  of  being  introductory,  and  whenever  thos 
is  any  modulation  it  is  confined  within  voy 
small  limits,  generally  to  a  simple  alternation 
of  Tonic  and  Dominant.  Beethoven  has  oocsp 
sionally  made  very  important  use  of  the  intro- 
duction, employing  free  modulation  in  soos 
instances,  and  producing  very  beautiful  tunes  ii 
it,  as  in  the  ovmphony  in  A.  The  most  im* 
poortant  feature  m  his  use  of  it  is  his  practin  of 
mcorporating  it  with  the  succeeding  movement; 
either  by  the  use  of  a  conspicuousfigine  tsken  firom 
it  as  a  motto  or  oentral  idea,  as  in  the  Sonata  in 
£b,  op.  8ia;  or  by  interrupting  the  coone  of 
the  succeeding  movement  to  reintroduoe  frag- 
ments of  it,  as  in  the  Quartet  in  Bb,  op.  130; 
or  by  making  it  altogether  part  of  the  movement 
as  in  the  9th  SymplKmy,  wnere  it  has  an  iiiiD»' 
diate  and  veiy  remarkable  connection  with  ths 
first  subject. 

The  order  of  snooessioii,  and  the  relatioB  of 
the  keys  of  the  difierent  movements  of  whioh 
each  complete  work  is  composed,  penswi  through 
various  stages  of  change  similar  to  those  which 
characterised  the  development  of  the  form  of  iks 
several  movements,  and  arrived  at  a  certain 
consistency  of  principle  in  Mozart's  time;  bat 
contrast  dT  style  and  time  is  and  has  been,  wbm 
the  early  Suites,  the  guiding  principle  in  Uieir 
distribution.  In  the  Suites  and  early  emnplei 
of  instrumental  musio,  such  as  some  of  Hayda'i 
early  Quartets,  all  the  movements  were  in  tbft 
same  key.  Later  it  became  customary  to eaiiat 
least  one  movement  in  another  key,  the  kef  of 
the  Subdominant  predinninating.  No  rigid  nk 
can  be  given,  except  that  the  key  of  the  Don- 
nant  of  the  principal  key  seems  undeBzal)k» 
except  in  works  in  which  that  key  is  miaor; 
and  the  use  of  veiy  extraneous  keys  should  be 
avoided.  In  Sonatas  prior  to  Beethoven  tiM 
interest  generally  seems  to  centre  in  the  eaiiiff 
movements,  passing  to  the  lighter  refection  at 
the  conclusion.  Beethoven  changed  thi%  is 
view  of  making  the  whole  of  unimim  intewt 
and  equal  and  coherent  importance.  Prior  to 
him  the  movements  were  merely  a  suceeHMSi  of 
detadied  pieces,  hitched  together  dueAy  «itb 
consideration  of  thdr  mutual  contrasts  under  the 
name  of  Sonata  or  Symphony — such  as  io^pife^ 
even  in  Weber's  Ab  Sonata,  of  which  the  t«o 
last  movements  were  written  full  two  jean 
before  the  two  first,  and  in  the  similar  hu^ 
of  some  of  Mosart's  works.  With  Beethova 
what  was  a  whole  in  name  must  be  also  a  whole 
in  fact.  The  movements  might  be  obapten,aBd 
distinct  firom  one  another,  but  still  oonsecatrn 
chapters,  and  in  the  same  story.  Hdinholti 
points  out  the  sdentifio  aspect  of  a  connertinn  flf 
this  kind  in  the  Sonata  in  X  op.  90,  of  which  he 
says,  'The  first  movement  is  an  example  of  the 
peculiar  depression  caused  by  repeated  "Doric 
cadences,  whence  the  second  (major)  mevcoeat 
acquires  a  still  softer  expression.*  In  sosse  oe^ 
Beethoven  connected  the  movements  hj  mm 
subtle  devices  as  making  di^goised  venuai  d 
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ftn  identical  figure  reappear  in  the  different 
movements,  as  in  the  Sonataa  in  Bb,  op.  io6, 
and  in  Ab,  op.  1091  and  the  Quartet  in  Bb. 
Such  a  device  as  this  was  not  altogether  unknown 
io  Mozart,  who  connects  the  Minuet  and  Trio  of 
the  Quintet  in  G  minor,  by  making  a  little 
ficrure  which  appears  at  the  final  cadence  of  the 
linnet  serve  Wtiie  basis  of  the  Tdo-the 
Minuet  ending 
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In  a  little  Symphony  of  Haydn's  in  B  major 
part  of  the  Minuet  reappears  in  the  Finale ;  and  die 
same  thing  is  done  by  Beethoven  in  the  C  minor 
Symphony.  In  his  Sonata  called  'Les  Adieuz, 
l^beence,  et  le  Betour'  (which  is  an  fnstanoe  of 
programme  music),  the  last  two  movements,  slow 
and  Uat,  pass  into  one  another;  as  is  also  the 
case  in  the  Sonata  Appassionata.  In  his  Quartet 
in  Of  minor  all  the  movements  are  continuous. 
The  same  device  is  adopted  by  Mendelssohn  in 
his  Scotch  Symphony  and  Concertos,  by  Schumann 
in  the  D  minor  Symphony — the  tiUe  of  which 
expressly  states  the  fiust — and  by  Liszt  in  Con- 
certos. Schumann  also  in  his  Symphonies  in  C 
and  B  minor  connects  his  movements  by  the 
recurrence  of  figures  or  phrases.         [C.H.H.P.] 

FOBMES,  Ejlbl,  bass  singer,  son  of  the 
aexton  at  Mfihlheim  on  the  Rhine,  bom  Aug. 
7,  1 8 10.  What  musical  instruction  he  had  he 
seems  to  have  obtained  in  the  church  choir ;  but 
he  first  attracted  attention  at  the  concerts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cathedral  fund  at  Cologne  in  1841. 
80  obvious  was  his  talent  that  he  was  urged  to 
go  on  the  stage,  and  made  Ms  cUbui  at  Cologne 
as  Sarastro  in  the  Zauberflote,  Jan.  6,  42,  with 
the  most  marked  success,  ending  in  an  engage- 
ment for  three  years.  His  next  appearance  was 
at  Vienna.  In  1849  he  came  to  London,  and 
■ai^  first  at  Drury  Lane  in  a  German  company 
as  Sarastro  on  May  30.  He  made  his  appearance 
on  the  Italian  stage  at  Covent  Garden^  March 
16,  1850,  as  Caspar  in  *  IL  Franco  Ardero*  (Der 
IBVeischiltz).  At  the  Philharmonic  he  sang  first 
on  the  following  Monday,  March  18.  From  that 
time  for  some  years  .he  was  a  regular  visitor  to 
liondon,  and  filled  the  parts  of  Bertram,  Maroel, 
Bocoo,  Leporello,  Beltramo,  etc.  In  1857  he 
went  to  America^  since  which  he  has  led  a  wan- 
dering life  here  and  there. 

For  volume,  oompass,  and  quality,  his  voioe 
was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ever  heard. 
He  had  a  handsome  presence  and  excellent  dis- 
positions for  the  stage,  and  with  self-restraint 
and  industry  might  have  taken  an  almost  unique 
poaiti<HL 

His  brother  Theodobi,  16  years  his  junior, 
been  June  34,  i8a6,  the  possessor  of  a  splendid 
tenor  voice  and  great  intelligence^  made  his  d^ut 
at  Ofen  in  1S46,  and  from  57  to  64  was  one  of 


the  most  noted  opera  singers  of  Germany.  He 
too  has  been  in  America,  and  is  now  sincpng 
seoond-rate  parts  at  small  Grennan  theatres.  [G.J 

FORNASABI,  Luoiako,  a  bass  singer,  who 
made  his  appearance  about  i8a8  on  second  and 
third-rate  stages  in  Italy.  In  1831  he  was  sing- 
ing at  Milan ;  the  next  three  years  he  passed  at 
New  York.  He  sang  at  the  Havana  in  1 835,  and 
in  1836  in  Mexico.  Betuming  to  Europe  he  ob- 
tained an  engagement  at  Lisbon  in  1840,  and 
remained  there  two  years.  After  this  he  made 
a  tour  in  his  native  country,  singing  with  success 
at  Borne,  Modena,  Palermo,  Turin,  and  Trieste. 
In  1843  (F^tis  is  wrong  in  fixing  it  in  1845)  For- 
nasari  appeared  in  London.  F^tis  savs  he  had 
a  good  voice  and  sang  with  method.  Ikur.  Chorley 
writes,  *The  new  baritone — as  substitute  ibr 
Tamburini — ^was  a  tall  dashing  man : — he  pos- 
sessed a  very  handsome  face,  a  sufficient  voioe, 
though  its  quality  was  not  pleasant — and  pre- 
tension enough  and  to  spare.  He  sang  with  bad 
method  and  confidence.  He  continued  to  sing 
in  London  until  1846,  after  which  he  did  not 
again  appear.  [J.  M.] 

FOBSTEB  &  ANDBEWS  have  been  esta- 
blished at  Hull  as  organ-builders  since  1843. 
Amongst  many  instruments  from  their  factory 
may  be  quoted  the  organs  in  the  Kinnaird  Hall, 
Dundee;  St.  Mary's,  Leicester;  Holy  Trinity, 
Hull;  and  the  'City  Temple*  Congregational 
Chapel,  London.  [V.deP.] 

FOBSTEB,  WiLLXAH,  eminent  instrument 
maker,  bom  May  4,  1 739,  at  Brampton,  Cum- 
berland, was  son  of  William,  and  grandson  of 
John  Forater,  makers  of  spinning  wheels  and 
violins.  He  was  taught  both  trades  by  his 
father,  and  also  learned  to  play  on  the  violin. 
He  came  to  London  in  1759  and  took  up  Ms 
abode  in  Plrescott  Street,  Goodman's  Fields,  and 
for  a  time  endured  much  privation  from  inability 
to  obtain  suitable  employment.  Ultimately  he 
was  engaged  by  a  music  seller  on  Tower  HiU 
named  Beck,  and  the  violins  made  by  him  being 
much  approved  and  quickly  sold,  he  started  in 
business  on  his  own  account  in  Duke's  Court, 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  whence  he  shortly  removed 
into  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  speedily  attained 
great  reputation.  Forster  afterwards  added  to 
his  business  that  of  a  music  seller  and  publisher, 
and  in  that  capacity  in  1781  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Haydn  for  the  purchase  and 
publication  in  England  of  that  master's  com- 
positions, and  between  that  date  and  1787  pul}- 
ushed  83  symphonies,  24  quartets,  24  solos,  duets 
and  trios,  and  the  'Passione,'  or  'Seven  Last 
Words.'  About  1 785  he  removed  into  the  Strand 
(No.  348),  where  the  business  was  carried  on  until 
the  pulling  down  of  Exeter 'Change.  In  1795  he 
issued  a  copper  medal  or  token,  halfpenny  sise, 
bearing — (Myverm,  'Wm.  Forster,  Violin,  Tenor 
and  Violonoello  Maker,  No.  348,  Strand,  London.* 
Prince  of  Wales's  feathers  in  the  field.  Jievene. 
The  melody  of  <  Grod  save  the  King '  in  musical 
notation  in  the  key  of  G.  A  crown  in  the  field, 
above  it  'God  save  the  king,'  beneath  it '  1795.' 
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WilliAm  Fotster  died  at  the  house  of  his  ion,  93, 
York  St.,  WeetmixiBter,  Dec.  14,  1808.  rW.H.H.] 

F0B8TKB,  William,  (No.  a),  boh  of  the  above- 
mentioned,  and  genendly  known  as  'Bojal* 
Forater,  from  his  title  'Miudc  Seller  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.' 
Bom  1764,  died  1824.  Like  his  father,  he  made 
large  numbers  of  instruments,  which  once  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation.  By  making  the  bellies  of  their 
instruments  thin,  and  increasing  the  weight  of 
the  blocks  and  linings,  the  Forsters  obtained, 
while  the  instrument  was  still  new,  a  strong  and 
penetrating  tone,  which  found  high  &your  with 
Lindley  and  his  schooL  Being  well  made  and 
finished,  and  covered  with  excellent  varnish, 
their  instruments  have  much  that  commends 
them  to  the  eye.  The  Forsters  copied  both 
Stainer  and  Amati.  'Boyal*  Forster  had  two 
sons :  William  Fobsteb  (No.  3),  the  eldest, 
devoted  himself  to  other  pursuits,  and  made 
but  few  instruments;  but  the  second,  Simon 
Andbiw  Fobsteb,  carried  on  the  business,  first 
in  Frith  Street,  afterwards  in  Macclesfield  Street^ 
Soho.  Simon  Andrew  Forster  made  instruments 
of  high  model  and  no  great  merit.  He  is  best 
known  as  the  author  (jointly  with  W.  Sandys, 
F.S.A.)  of  'The  Histoiy  of  the  Violin  and  other 
Instruments  played  with  the  Bow,*  1864.  He 
died  Feb.  2,  1870.  [E.J.P.] 

FORTE,  loud :  an  Italian  word,  usually  ab- 
breviated into  /.  A  lesser  degree  of  loudness  is 
expreised  by  n^ — mezzoforte;  a  greater  one  by 
piit  f  and  ff,  aoui  the  greatest  of  all  by  Jff— 
fortissimo,  as  in  Beewoven*s  7th  Symphony 
(Finale),  8th  ditto  (ist  movement).  Overture, 
op.  115  (at  end),  Leonore,  No.  a  (8vo  score,  pp. 
40,  76),  or  at  the  grand  dimaz  near  the  dose  of 
the  Finale  of  Schubert*s  Symphony  in  C,  at  the 
end  of  the  extraordinary  long  crescendo,  ffff 
has  been  occasionally  used  by  later  composers,  as 
in  the  Overture  to  '  Charlotte  Corday,'  by  Benoit. 

Fortepiano — afterwards  changed  to  Piano- 
forte— was  the  natural  Italian  name  for  the  new 
instrument  which  oould  give  both  loud  and  soft 
sounds,  instead  of  loud  only,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  harpsichord. 

fp,  is  a  characteristic  sign  in  Beethoven,  and 
one  which  he  often  uses;  it  denotes  a  sudden 
forte  and  an  equally  sudden  piano.  He  will 
require  it  in  the  space  of  a  single  crotchet  or  even 
quaver,  as  in  the  Overture  to  Leonore,  No.  a 
(8vo  score,  pp.  31,  43,  5>— :/PP)'  Again,  he 
was  very  fond  of  a  forte  passage  succeeded 
suddenly,  without  any  diminuendo,  by  a  p,  as 
in  bars  64  to  66  of  the  Allegro  of  the  same  work, 
where  the  sudden  p  on  the  F|  is  miraculous ;  or 
in  the  reprise  of  the  subject  after  the  trumpet 
fanfares,  where  if  the  p  is  not  observed  the  flute 
solo  is  overwhelmed.  In  a  .fine  performance  of 
his  works  half  the  battle  lies  in  the  exact  observ- 
ance of  these  nuances.  No  one  marked  them  before 
him,  and  no  one  has  excelled  them  since.       [G.] 

FORTI,  Airroir,  distinguished  baritone  singer, 
bom  at  Vienna  June  8,  1790.  He  made  his 
debut  at  Presburg  with  so  much  success  that 
towards  the  end  of  1807  Prince  Esterhazy  engaged 


him  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  tenor  WIU 
for  his  celebrated  band.    Forti  soon  forfeited  tbe 
favour  of  the  Prince,  who  suddenly  enrolled  Imit 
as  a  soldier,  and  only  released  him  at  the  ia- 
teroession  of  several  of  the  nobility.    He  next 
appeared   (June  39,  181  x)  at  the  Theatre  *«& 
der  Wien*  as  Don  Juan,  a  part  for  which  hii 
very  sonorous  voice,  commanding  presence,  sad 
elevated  refined  style  of  acting  eminently  fitted 
him.     In  April  1813  he  was  engaged  at  the 
court  theatre,  and  speedily  became  a  favourite, 
Besides  Don  Juan  he  specially  excelled  in  Figira 
(Mozart  and  Rossini),  Telasoo  ^Ferdinand  Cones), 
etc.,  and  in  French  dialogue-operas.     He  taa^ 
Pizarro  at  the  revival  of  'Fidelio'  in  1814;  and 
Lysiart  at  the  first  performanoe  of  '  Eui^othe* 
(i8a3).    When  Count  Gallenberg  undertook  the 
direction  of  the  court  theatre   in   1839  Forti 
was   pensioned,   and    made    starring   toon  to 
Prague,  Hamburg,  and  Berlin,  where  he  alee 
took  a  short  engagement.      On  his  return  to 
Vienna  his  voice  had  lost  its  charm,  and  hii 
increasing  corpulence  spoiled  his  acting.    Be 
retired  finally  from  the  stage  after  winning  the 
first  prize  at  one  of  the  public  lotteries,  and  died 
July  16, 1859,  [C.F.P.] 

FORZA  DEL  DESTINO,  LA.  Tragic  Open 
by  Verdi,  libretto  by  Piave ;  in  4  acts.  Prodooed 
at  St.  Petersburg  30  Oct.  (11  Nov.)  i86a,  and  it 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  June  a  a,  1867. 

FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL.  The  connectioB 
of  Handel  with  this  charitable  institution  (founded 
by  Captain  Coram  in  1739)  forms  a  plesant 
episode  in  the  composer's  life  in  Engluid,  and 
gives  a  signal  illustration  of  hia  b^evolenoe. 
Following  the  example  of  the  masters  of  the 
sister  art  of  Painting,  who  organised  an  exhi- 
bition on  its  behalf,  and  of  Hogarth  and  othen 
who  presented  paintings  for  its  decoration,  Handel 
on  May  4,  1749,  attended  a  oonunittee  at  the 
Hospital,  and  offered  a  performance  of  vocal  lod 
instrumental  music  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  <i««hiBg 
the  chapel.  The  Gentleman^s  Magasiiie  reoorde 
that '  Saturday  a  7th  [May]  the  Prince  aaid  Frin- 
oess  of  Wales,  with  a  great  number  of  pemoB  of 
quality  and  distinction,  were  at  the  chapel  of  ths 
Foundling  Hospital  to  hear  several  pieces  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  composed  by  (jeocge 
Frederick  Handel,  Esq.,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
foundation :  ist,  the  music  of  the  late  Fire  Worki 
and  the  anthem  on  the  Peace ;  and,  select  pieoei 
firom  the  oratorio  of  Solomon  relating  to  the  da- 
dication  of  the  Temple ;  and  3rd,  several  pieoei 
composed  for  the  occasion,  the  words  taken  froo 
Scripture,  applicable  to  the  charity  and  its  beoe- 
finctors.  There  was  no  collection,  but  the  ticketi 
were  at  half-a-guinea,  and  the  audience  above  » 
thousand.'  For  this  act  Handel  was  at  once 
enrolled  as  one  of  the  governors  and  guardiaDS 
of  the  Hospital,  and  during  every  sabeeqaent 
year,  while  his  health  permitted,  he  directed 
the  performance  of  the  Messiah  in  the  chapel» 
whidi  yielded  to  the  charity  a  net  rosnlt  of 
£7000  in  all.  The  governors,  under  a  miasppie- 
hension,  imagined  that  he  intended  to  pieieai 
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tbem  with  the  copyright  of  the  oratorio,  and 
prepared  a  petition  to  parliament  praying  that  a 
bill  might  be  passed  to  secure  to  them  the 
right  in  perpetuity ;  but  Handel  indignantly  re- 
pudiated any  such  intention,  and  the  petition 
Deyer  reached  the  House.  On  the  oompletion  of 
the  chapel  Handel  presented  it  with  an  organ, 
which  he  opened  on  May  i,  1750,  when  the 
attendance  was  so  laige  that  he  was  compelled 
to  repeat  the  performance.  The  composer  by  his 
will  bequeathed  'a  fair  copy  of  the  score  and  all 
the  parts  of  the  Messiah'  to  the  Hospital, 
and  on  his  death  a  dirge  and  funeral  were  per- 
fimned  in  the  chapel  on  May  a6, 1759,  under  the 
direction  of  his  amanuensis,  Jolm  Christopher 
Smith,  who,  with  his  full  concurrence,  had  been 
appointed  the  first  organist.  In  July  1774  Dr. 
Bumey  proposed  to  the  governors  a  scheme  for 
forming  a  Public  Music  School  at  the  Hospital 
for  the  training  of  the  children ;  but  strong  op- 
position was  raised  to  it,  and  it  was  never  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  chapel  services  are  still  note- 
worthy for  their  music,  in  which  the  professional 
<^ir  is  assisted  by  the  children,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Willing,  the  oiganist.  (1878.)  [O.M.] 

F0UENEAT7X,  NAPOiioN,  bom  May  ai. 
1808,  at  L^ard  (Ardennes),  originally  a  watch- 
niaker,  improved  the  Accordion.  Li  1830  he 
settled  in  Paris ;  in  36  bought  Ohameroy*s  organ- 
&ctory,  and  introduced  great  improvements  in 
the  manu&cture  of  all  need  instruments  blown 
hy  wind.  At  the  exhibition  of  1844  he  received 
a  silver  medal  for  his  'oi^gues  expressives.'  He 
originated  the  idea  of  the  percussion  action  in 
hannoniums.  He  died  at  Aubanton  (Aisne), 
Julyi9,  1846.  [M.C.C.] 

FOTJBNIER,  Pubbb  Sncoir,  engraver  and 
^^founder,  bean  in  Paris  Sept.  15,  17x2,  died 
there  Oct.  S,  1768.  He  greatly  improved  ^e 
engraving  of  music  in  France,  which  up  to  his 
day  was  still  effected  by  punches  on  the  model 
of  those  cut  by  Hautin  in  1535.  He  replaced 
the  loxenge-flhaped  notes  by  round  ones,  and 
inade  music  altogether  eaaer  to  read,  although 
his  notes  were  still  thin  and  poor  compared  to 
those  of  later  times.  He  published  'Essai  d*un 
nouveau  caract^re  de  fonte  pour  Timpreasion  de 
k  musique,  etc.*  (Paris  1756),  and  a  'Traits 
historique  et  critique  sur  I'origine  et  les  progr^ 
des  caractbres  de  fonte  pour  Timpression  de  la 
musique*  (Pu^s  1 765),  which,  though  incomplete 
and  occasionally  incorrect,  contains  interesting 
Infonnation  on  music  printing  in  France.  Gia- 
oomo  Falooni  of  Venice  seems  to  have  attained 
a  similar  result  almost  simultaneously  with 
Foumier.  Falooni  published  at  Venice  in  1765 
'Manifesto  d'uno  nuova  impresa  di  stampare  la 
mnsica^  etc.*;  and  Paoluoci*s  'Arte  pratica  di 
oontrapanto'  (1765)  was  printed  in  the  new 
dianctera.  [M.C.G.] 

FOURTH  is  an  interval  comprising  two  whole 
tones  and  »  semitone.  It  is  call^  a  fourth 
because  four  notes  are  passed  through  in  going 
from  one  extreme  of  the  interval  to  the  other, 
for  which  ro— <m  the  Greeks  called  it  8id  rf <r<ra- 
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pwf^-^Diatessaron.  The  ratio  of  the  vibrational 
numbers  of  its  limiting  sounds  is  3  :  4.  It  is  in 
fibct  a  perfect  consonance,  though  regarded  as  a 
discord  in  the  old  Diatonic  style.        [C.H.H.P.] 

FRA  DIAVOLO,  OU  L'HOTELLERIE  DE 
TERRAOINE.  Op^ra  oomique  in  3  acts ;  words 
by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the 
C^ra  comique  Jan.  a8,  1830;  in  London — ^in 
English,  adapted  by  Rophino  Lacy — at  Drury 
Lane,  Nov.  3,  1831 ;  in  Italian,  at  the  Lyceum 
by  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  July  4-1 1, 1857. 

FRiLNZL,  Ferdinand,  eminent  violinist  and 
composer,  bom  in  1770  at  Schwetringen  in  the 
Palatinate.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  £ftther, 
Ignaz  Franzl,  and  performed,  when  only  seven 
years  of  age,  a  concerto  at  a  court-concert  in 
Mannheim,  where  he  entered  the  band  of  the 
Elector  in  178a.  From  1785  he  began  to  travd 
with  his  father.  During  a  prolonged  stay  at 
Strassburg  he  studied  composition  under  Richter 
and  Pleyel,  and  later  under  Padre  Mattel  at 
Bologna.  He  appears  to  have  been  less  successful 
at  Paris  than  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  Palermo. 
Returned  to  Mannheim  in  179a,  he  took  0. 
Gannabich*8  place  as  leader  of  the  band,  but  in 
x8o3  again  started  for  a  tour  to  Russia.  At 
this  period  Franzl  was  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  best  of  living  violin-players, 
and  his  compositions  enjoyed  great  popularity. 
Spohr  heard  him  in  i8oa  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  him: — 'Franzl 
was  at  that  time  &e  foremost  of  violin-players 
in  St.  Petersburg.  He  still  follows  tne  old 
method  of  holding  the  violin  on  the  right  side 
of  the  tail-piece,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  play 
with  his  head  bent  down.  [Violin.]  He  also 
lifts  the  right  arm  very  high,  and  has  a  bad 
habit  of  raising  his  eyebrows  whenever  he  plays 
something  expressive.  His  execution  is  neat  and 
clear.  £1  the  slow  movements  he  performs  a 
great  many  runs,  shakes^  and  cadenzas,  with  rare 
precision  and  distinctness;  but  as  soon  as  he 
plays  forte  his  tone  ia  rough  and  unpleasant, 
owing  to  his  drawing  the  bow  too  slowly  and  too 
dose  to  the  bridge,  and  pressing  it  too  much  on 
the  string.  Quick  passages  he  executes  with 
good  intonation  and  very  dearly,  but  invariably 
in  the  middle  of  the  bow,  and  oonsequently 
without  light  and  shade.*  On  a  later  occasion 
Spohr  comments  less  favourably  on  him,  and 
describes  both  his  style  and  his  compositions  as 
old-fashioned ;  but  this  only  shows  that  Franzl 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  made  in 
violin-playing  towards  the  end  of  the  last  and 
banning  of  the  present  century,  and  could  not 
stand  comparison  with  the  great  masters  of  the 
Paris  school,  still  less  with  Spohr  himself. 

In  1806  Franzl  returned  to  Munich,  and  was 
appointed  conductor  of  the  opera.  He  did  not 
however  give  up  travelling,  and  played  at  various 
times  in  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Vienna,  and  Leipzig. 
In  1823  he  made  a  second  journey  to  Italy. 
He  then  retired  to  Greneva^  but  finally  settled 
at  Mannheim,  and  died  there  in  1833.  Franzl 
was  a  fertile  oan^KMer.  He  published  8  con- 
oertoa  and  4  oonoertinoa  fat  tiie  vioUn,  i  oonoocw 
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tante  and  3  daos  for  2  violina,  9  qtuffteU  for 
BtringB,  3  trios  for  a  yiolina  snd  bMB»  seTenl 
overturea,  a  aymphony,  and  »  number  of  aonga. 
He  also  wrote  openti  which  were  performed 
with  much  snoeeai  at  Munich  and  elsewhere. 
All  these  works  are  written  in  an  easy  and 
correct  style,  but,  being  without  higher  artistic 
Talue,  are  now  entirely  foigotten.  [P.  D.] 

FRAMERY,  Nicolas  ^tisnitx,  author  and 
musician*  bom  March  25,  1745  ;  when  quite 
young  was  appointed  *  Surintendant  de  la  mu- 
sique'  to  the  Comte  d^Axtois.  He  wrote  ix>th 
words  and  music  of  'La  Sord^re  par  hasard' 
( 1 7^3)1  <^  comic  opera,  and  of  '  M^^/  a  prise 
UbrettOy  which  was  to  have  been  set  by  Saodiini, 
had  not  his  death  intervened.  It  was  never  per- 
formed. Framery  was  a  skilful  adapter  of  Fnmch 
words  to  Italian  operas.  As  an  author  he  pub- 
lished — ^A  criticism  on  Gluck  in  the  'Mercure* 
for  Sept.  1776;  'Le  Musiden  pratique'  (Paris 
1786),  a  poor  translation  of  Azopardi  s  'H  Mu- 
sico  prattioo/  rearranged  by  Ghonm  in  1824; 
articles  on  Haydn,  Delia-Maria.,  etc. ;  besides 
editing  from  1 771  to  78  the  'Journal  de  Musique^' 
foundeid  by  Mathon-de-la-Cour  in  1764;  the 
'  Calendrier  musical/  1 788-9,  a  continuation  of 
Mathon-de-la-Cour's ' Almanach  musical*  (1775); 
and  taking  part  with  Ginguen^  and  Feytou  in 
the  musi<»d  dictionary  of  'TEncydop^e  m^ 
thodique,'  afterwards  completed  by  Monugny; 
and  in  the  'Dictionnaire  des  beaux-arts'  of  the 
Academic.  He  was  a  Correspondant  of  the  In- 
stitut.  After  copyrights  had  been  recognised  by 
law  Framery  establi&ed  an  affenoy  for  enforcing 
the  rights  of  authors  throughout  France.  He 
died  in  Paris  Nov.  a6, 18 10,  leaving  MS.  notices 
of  Gavini^  and  various  other  musicians.  [M.G.C.] 

FRANCESINA,  LA«  Elisabeth  Ddpabo, 
DETTA,  a  French  singer,  who  sang  for  some  years 
in  Italy,  where  she  acquired  her  sobriquet.  In 
the  autumn  of  1736  she  came  to  London,  and 
'had  the  honour  to  sing  (with  Merighi  and 
Chimenti)  before  her  majesty,  the  duke,  the 
princesses,  at  Kensington,  and  met  with  a  most 
gradous  reception ;  after  whidi  the  Francetina 
performed  several  dances  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  court.'  (London  Daily  Post,  Nov.  18.) 
The  aooomplishment  of  dancing,  however,  she 
does  not  seem  to  have  kept  up.  Her  name  as 
a  public  singer  is  not  found  until  Jan.  7,  1738, 
when  she  played  Clotilda  in  Handd*s  'Fara- 
mondo*  on  its  first  representation,  the  first  part 
ever  written  for  her  by  the  great  Grennan.  She 
seems  to  have  had  an  easy,  warbling,  style  of 
execution,  which  Bumey  calls  'lark-like^'  and 
pleased  both  composer  and  public.  La  Francesina 
appeared  again  in  Pescetti  s  'Gonquista  del  Velio 
d  Oro '  and  in  Handers  '  Serse*  that  same  year ; 
and  in  1739  she  took  part  in  'Ads,'  'Saul,' 
'Israel/  and  'Dryden*B  Ode.*  In  1740  she  re- 
appeared in  'L  Allegro.'  and  in  'Imeneo'  by  the 
same  composer ;  the  latter  'advertised  for  Nov. 
39,  but  deferred  for  near  a  fortnight,  on  account 
of  the  indisposition  of  Francesina.'  (Bumey.) 
On  January  10,  1 741,  she  sang  in  Handers  last 
opera '  Dddamia^'  in  which,  according  to  Bumey,  > 
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'Na$€ondi  ruiigncl,  which  fimshes  the  fini  let 
is  a  light,  airy,  pleasing  movement,  suited  to 
the  active  tiiroat  of  the  Francesina.'  In  1744 
and  45  she  toek  part  in  Handel's  'Joseph,' 
'Bekhanar,'  and  'Hercules';. she  had  qniUed 
the  stage,  'bot  constantly  attached  benelf  to 
Handel,  and  was  first  woman  in  Ins  oratorios  ftr 
many  years.'  (Bumey.)  She  enjoys  the  dunMU 
honour  of  having  sung  the  four  Italian  iOBgi 
which  Handel  was  compelled  to  'intennix'  ii 
'  Israel  in  Egypt '  in  1 739,  to  cany  it  over  s 
third  performance.  In  1737  her  portrait  «h 
engraved  by  J.  Faber  in  meaotint  from  a  psisfe'  | 
ing  by  Geotge  Knapton.  It  is  a  half-length,  tsd 
represents  a  pleasant,  Intelligent  woman;  dn 
holds  a  book,  on  a  page  of  which  are  the  madt, 
'  Ua  sei  amabile  speranza,'  the  beginaine,  pro- 
bably, of  one  of  her  favourite  songs.  [J*^*! 
FRANCHOMME,  Augdbt,  born  at  liOe 
April  10^  1808,  learned  the  rudiments  of  tbi 
OeLlo  from  a  player  named  Mas,  entered  thePirii 
Gonservatoire  in  March  1835,  at  onceattrwitedthe 
notice  of  Levasseur  and  Norblin  the  Piofeusmi 
and  in  his  first  year  took  the  first  nriae  for  hii 
instrument.  He  then  joined  the  orcnestraof  tk 
Ambigu-comique,  in  27  that  of  the  Opera,  sad  is 
38  fixed  himself  at  the  Theatre  des  Italiena  b 
conjunction  vrith  Alard  and  Ch.  Halle  he  tomsd 
an  annual  series  of  rlasiiral  quartets,  which  heU 
the  highest  rank.  Franchomme  was  in  Pans  sk 
the  time  of  Mendelssohn's  visit,  in  the  wintff 
of  31,  and  is  mentioned  by  Hiller  (Mendelssoha 
19)  as  one  of  the  artists  who  most  viddI; 
appreciated  him.  They  were  just  of  an  age.  tad 
knowing  Mendelssohn's  predilection  for  tbs  oelk 
it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  they  ofta 
'made  music'  together.  He  was  veryintimsts 
with  Ghopin,  and  was  one  of  those  who  witneaed 
his  last  sufferings  and  received  his  latest  wtvdi 
Franchomme  luis  travelled  very  little,  and  s 
visit  to  England  in  1856,  when  he  played  at  the 
Musical  Union,  appears  to  be  almost  his  ody 
journey.  He  has  been  Professor  at  the  Gos- 
servatoire  since  Jan.  i,  1846.  Franchomme^ 
playing  is  remarkable  for  a  command  o^w 
technical  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  v«y  pon 
intonation,  and  a  beautiful  and  expressive  sior 
ing  tone.  He  is  the  poasesRor  of  the  oello  of 
Duport,  said  to  be  the  finest  Stradivarios  m 
existence,  for  which  he  gave  £iooa  ^ 
compositions  consist  chiefly  of  potpourris  sad 
variations,   with   one  concerto.      He  has  also 

Imblished  with  Ghopin  a  Duo  on  airs  from  'fiobflrt 
e  Diable,'  another  with  Bertini,  and  a  third 
with  our  own  Osborne.  His  Adagios  are  mveh 
esteemed.  [^-j 

FRANGISGFLLO,  a  great  violonoellisiorths 
early  part  of  last  century,  but  of  whom  neither 
the  date  nor  place  of  birth  or  death  are  ks0«a> 
and  who  in  fact  would  have  left  no  trace  of  hii 
existence  but  for  the  hot  that  he  was  heard  hj 
Quants,  Benda,  and  Geminiani.  He  seems  ts 
have  first  appeared  in  Bome  shortly  after  ths 
death  of  GoreUi  (1713).  He  was  at  Kapies  m 
'7>5 ;  Quantz  h^ud  him  there,  and  GembattOf 
there  or  in  Borne,  was  witness  to  the  i^)tars 
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witli  wUch  the  great  Alenandro  Scarlfttti  ao- 
oompanied  him  <m  the  harpnchord.  In  1 730  he 
wae  at  Yieniu^  where  F.  jBenda,  then  a  young 
man,  was  so  Btmck  by  hu  style  as  to  say  tnat  it 
influenced  him  for  ever  after.  He  is  heard  of 
afterwards  at  Genoa,  where  he  may  have  died 
•boat  1750,  but  nothing  is  known.  [G.] 

FBANOCEUR,  FBAif90i8,  Tiolinist  and  com- 
poeer,  bom  at  Paris  in  1698.  He  entered  the 
band  of  the  Opera  in  1710,  was  for  many  years 
A  member  of  the  king's  private  band,  and  for 
some  time,  conjointly  with  B^bel,  manager  of 
the  Opera.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1787.  He 
published  two  sets  of  sonatas,  which,  acisording 
to  Warielewsky,  show  oonsidierable  progress  in 
form  and  in  treatment  of  the  instrument,  when 
eosnpared  with  similar  works  by  B^bel  and  other 
'French  oompoeers  of  the  period.  It  is  worth 
mentioning  as  a  pecnliarity  of  his,  that  he  occa- 
trionally  employs  the  thmnb  of  the  left  hand  on 
ibe  fingerboard  for  taking  the  bass  note  of  a 
ehoid — a  proceeding  hardly  in  accordance  with 
legitimate  treatment.  He  also  composed  a  num- 
ber of  operas  conjointly  with  R^bel,  which  how- 
ever do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  period. 

His  son,  Louis  Joseph,  an  eminent  violinist 
and  clever  conductor,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1738, 
and  died  in  1804.  He  was  first  leader  and  after- 
waids  conductor  and  manager  of  the  Opera  and  of 
tbe  royal  band,  and  composed  a  number  of  operas. 
He  also  published  a  treatise  on  instrumentation, 
ivhich  F&is  oonsiden  a  meritorious  work.  [P.B.] 

FRANK,  Melchior,  prolific  composer  of 
church  munc  and  Lieder,  bom,  according  to 
Wetzler*s  '  Lieder-Historie,'  at  Zittau  on  the 
borders  of  Saxony  and  Silesia.,  lived  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1600,  and  was  Capellmeister  to  the  Duke 
of  Cobui^  at  the  time  of  his  death,  June  i,  1639. 
Gerber  gives  in  his  'Lexicon'  a  list  of  44  works 
by  him,  now  become  very  scarce.  He  did  much 
to  improve  the  instrumental  accompaniment  of 
Bonga,  a  point  to  which  little  attention  was  paid 
before  his  day.  Doring  (' Choralkunde,*  p.  84) 
ffivea  a  list  of  13  of  his  Chorales  which  survived 
Sim,  among  wluch  'Jerusalem  du  hochgebaute 
Stadt'  and '  Wenn  ich  in  Todesnothen  bin'  are  still 
song.  He  is  also  aaid  to  have  written  the  words 
of  several  hymns, '  O  Jesu  wie  ist  deine  Gestalt.* 
*I>er  Brautigam  wird  bald  rufen,' etc.       [F.G.] 

FBANKLIN,  Benjamin,  bom  1706  at  Bos- 
ton, U.  S.,  died  at  Philadelphia  1790,  claims 
mention  here  for  his  connection  wiUi  the  Har- 
monica, or  musical  glasses,  which  he  invented 
cr  so  far  improved  as  to  make  the  instrument 
practically  available.  [Harmonica.]  The  in- 
vention is  described  by  him  in  a  letter  to  Beocaria 
dated  London,  July  13,  1762,  and  printed  in 
Sparks's  edition  of  his  worics  (vi.  245).  That 
Franklin  had  oonsiderable  musical  fiunilty  is 
evident  from  his  letters  on  Scotch  music  and  on 
the  defects  of  modem  music  (vi.  263,  269"),  which 
also  full  of  his  happy  mother-wit.    [M.  C.  C] 
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FBANZ,  Earl,  player  on  the  French  hom 
(Waldhom)  and  the  Baryton ;  bom  in  1 738 
tX  Langenbielan  in  Silesia.    His  first  post  was 


under  the  Archbishop  of  Olmfits  in  1758;  his 
next  under  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy  at  Eisen- 
stadt,  where  he  remained  front  1763  to  the  end 
of  76.  His  adoption  of  so  difficult  an  instrument 
as  the  baiyton  probably  arose  from  the  tact  that 
the  Prince  himself  played  it,  and  that  Haydn 
composed  much  for  it  for  his  use.  At  any  rate 
Franz  played  it  very  finely,  and  on  leaving  the 
Eisenstadt  band  made  several  tours,  in  which 
his  performance  on  it  excited  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm. Like  Abel  with  the  gamba,  Frans  was 
accustomed  to  call  the  baryton  the  king  of 
instruments.  In  1787  we  find  him  established 
in  Munich  as  '  Kammermusikus,'  and  he  died 
there  in  1802.  That  he  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  Haydn  is  proved  by  a  cantata  for  voice  and 
baryton,  composed  by  that  master  for  him,  and 
which  he  performed  on  his  tours,  singing  and 
accompanying  himself.  Thecantata  was  written 
k  propos  to  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  begins  '  Er  ist  nicht  mehr  1  T'6n*  trauemd, 
Baiyton  I'  [C.F.P.] 

FRANZ,  Robert,  bom  June  28,  1815,  at 
Halle,  Handel's  birthplace,  is  the  most  important 
living  representative  of  the  Gemum  liea.  His 
reputation  has  been  of  tardy  growth,  and  has 
apparently  not  yet  reached  its  height.  It  can 
however  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  dissent  from 
any  competent  judge,  that  his  best  songs 
will  stand  thdr  ground  by  the  side  of  those  of 
Schubert  and  E^umann,  to  which  they  are 
doeely  related.  Over  and  above  their  uniform 
and  elaborate  perfection  of  workmanship,  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  equal  and  impossible  to 
surpass  than,  they  have  a  peculiar  physiognomy 
and  subtle  charm  of  their  own  that  is  sure  to 
endear  them  to  singers  and  players  able  to  deal 
with  them  at  alL  It  >s  true  that  they  have 
hitherto  been  'caviare  to  the  general,*  and  are 
likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time,  and  that '  the 
general,'  as  Franz  has  found  to  his  cost,  includes 
the  majority  of  professed  vocalists  and  pianists. 

Nearer  akin  to  the  warm  but  contemplative 
enthusiasm  of  Schumann  than  to  the  passionate 
spontaneity  of  Schubert,  Franz*s  songs  are  any- 
wing  but  cold,  nor  do  they  in  any  case  smell 
of  the  lamp;  they  are  reticent  rather  than  out- 
spoken, timid  rather  than  bold,  pathetio  with- 
out conscious  pathos,  eloquent  without  studied 
rhetoric;  always  true,  giving  more  than  they 
seem  to  give,  saying  more  than  they  seem  to  say ; 
irequenUy  naif  yet  for  from  trivial,  here  and 
there  profound,  rarely  ecstatic  or  voluptuous,  not 
once  perverse  or  dry  or  commonplace.  All  forms 
and  phases  of  lyrical  speech,  as  tar  as  the  German 
language,  peculiarly  rich  in  songs,  has  been  able 
to  fum^  the  groundwork — firom  Luiher*s  sturdy 
hymns  to  the  love-ditties  of  Heine^  firom  the 
primitive  weal  and  woe  of  huntsman  and  soldier, 
the  simple  sounds  of  forest  and  field,  to  the 
classic  finish  and  spring-like  grace  of  Goethe 
and  the  nocturnal  melancholy  of  Lenau — ^Robert 
Franz  has  set  and  sung.  Without  touching  the 
highest  heavens  or  deepest  depths,  he  has  illus- 
trated with  his  music  the  entire  world  of  German 
lyrical  poetry. 
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If  Sbhnbert  hi  hii  best  graflps  a  poem  with  the 
intense  grip  of  a  dnunatisty  and  rings  as  though 
he  struck  up  from  the  centre  of  some  dramatic 
rituation ;  if  Schumann  declaims  his  Terse  like  a 
perfect  reader,  or  illuminates  it  as  an  imaginative 
draughtsman  might  grace  the  margin  of  some 
precious  book,  or  dreams  over  it  as  a  tender  and 
profound  murician  is  prone  to  dream  over  some 
inezpresrible  sentiment^ — ^Franz  pursues  a  path 
of  his  own ;  he  tramialet  the  poem  into  muric, 
that  is  to  say,  he  depicts  in  murical  outlines  the 
exact  emotional  state  from  which  it  appears  to 
have  sprung ;  and  contrives  to  reproduce  doeely, 
with  photographic  truth,  the  very  essence  of  the 
poem,  following  strictly  in  the  wake  of  the  poet*s 
form  and  diction.  Frans  never  repeats  a  word 
or  a  line,  never  garbles  the  sense  of  a  sentence^ 
never  muddles  a  phrase  or  mars  any  rhythmical 
emphasis.  Without  Schubert's  dramatic  passion, 
or  Schumann's  concentrated  heat  or  ecstatic 
sentiment,  with  £ur  less  specifically  musical  in- 
vention— melodic,  harmonic,  or  rhythmic — ^than 
Schubert,  or  even  than  Schumann,  IVanx  im- 
presses one  nevertheless  as  a  rare  master — a 
marked  individuality,  complete  and  perfect  in 
its  way. 

The  son  of  a  respectable  citizen  of  Halle, 
Bobert  Franz  had  fair  opportunities  of  getting  a 
good  schooling,  and  might  have  gone  through  the 
regular  univerrity  curriculum  if  it  had  not  been 
fOT  his  strong  murical  predilections.  He  had  to 
gratify  his  taste  for  muric  on  the  sly,  and  it  was 
only  after  years  of  delay  and  m.wsk  against  the 
grain  that  his  parents  could  be  brought  to  see 
that  he  was  destined  to  be  a  murician.  As  a 
lad  he  had  contrived  to  play  the  pianoforte  and 
organ  enough  to  be  able  to  act  as  aooompanyist 
in  the  choral  works  of  Handel,  Haydn  and 
Mozart.  In  1835  he  obtained  the  consent  of  his 
parents  to  make  a  trial  of  his  musical  griftg  bb 
pupil  of  Schneider  at  Dessau.  There  he  continued 
for  two  years,  playing,  studying  harmony  and 
counterpoint^  and  making  ambitious  attempts  at 
oomporition,  all  of  which  he  afterwards  de- 
ftroyed. 

On  his  return  to  Halle  as  the  black  sheep  of 
the  £Bjnily,  with  whom  his  mother  alone  had 
any  sympathy,  Franz  vegetated  in  a  dreary 
manner  tor  some  six  years,  unable  to  get  any 
sort  of  musical  employment^  yet  obetinat^y  unfit 
for  anything  else.  But  he  made  good  use  of  his 
time,  studying  £ach,  Beethoven  and  Schubert. 
In  1843  he  published  his  first  set  of  twelve 
songs,  which  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of 
Schumann  (Neue  Zeitschrift,  July  31),  whose 
frankly  expressed  admiration  was  soon  shared 
by  Mendelssohn,  Grade,  Liszt,  and  other  eminent 
masters.  At  length  the  authorities  at  Halle 
thought  fit  to  appoint  Franz  organist  at  the 
TJlrichskirche,  and  conductor  of  the  *  Sing-acade- 
mie*;  and  in  due  course  of  time  he  obtained 
the  titles  of  'Koniglicher  Musikdirector '  and 
doctor  of  muric,  whidi  latter  title  was  offered  by 
the  Univerrity  of  Halle,  on  his  lecturing  to  its 
students  on  murical  subjects.  Unfortunately  as 
early  mm  1841  his  sense  of  hearing  began  to 
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dedSne,  his  troubles  were  aggravated  by  mnam 
nervous  disorders  in  1853,  and  became  so  gnu 
that  in  1868  he  had  to  relinquish  his  employ- 
ments, and  give  up  writing  altogether.  Tbi 
distressing  pecuniary  difiiculties  which  aroM  k 
consequence  were,  however,  effectually  (mnaut 
by  the  generous  exertions  of  Liazt^  Jaadmii, 
IVau  Helene  Magnus,  and  others,  who  m  1873 
got  up  concerts  for  Franz*s  benefit^  and  zetM 
a  sum  of  £5000. 

In  his  latter  years  Ynas  has  devcted  mni 
time  to  editing  and  arranging  the  works  of  Back 
and  Handel,  by  fumishmg  proper  poljpbnue 
accompaniments  in  cases  wh^  the  oompois'i 
intentions  are  only  indicated  by  a  figured  hm, 
rewriting  the  part  sketched  fiar  the  ocgaa  for  » 
group  <^  wind  instruments,  so  as  to  &cilitite 
performance  in  concert  rooms,  supplying  {vopff 
substitutes  for  parts  written  for  obsdete  iubi* 
ments,  etc  Detailed  critical  essays  upon  mi 
about  Bobert  Franz's  songs  and  airaogemeot^ 
have  been  published  by  Sann,  Schaffer,  Amfani, 
Hueffer  and  Liszt,  of  which  the  first  and  hotve 
the  most  important. 

IVanz's  own  contribntiotts  to  the  Hteiaiare  of 
muric  are  : — '  Mittheilungen  ttber  J.  S.  Bedi'i 
Magnificat'  (Halle  1863);  and  'OffenerBiief 
an  Eduard  Hanriick  uber  Bearbeitungen  iltcfcr 
Tonwerke,  namentlioh  Bach'scher  and  Haiideri> 
cher  Yocalmusik*  (Leiprig  1871).  His  cols' 
poritions  and  arrangKnoits  consut  of  257  soBp 
for  a  ringle  voice  with  pianoforte  acoompammo^ 
in  45  sets;  a  Kyrie,  2k  capella,  for  foor-piit 
chorus  and  solo  voices;  the  117th  Palm,  ^ 
capella,  for  double  choir  in  8  parts,  and  a  liturgy 
for  the  evangelical  service ;  6  chorales ;  foo^f•rt 
songs  for  mixed  voices,  and  6  ditto  for  mak 
chorus.  His  arrangements  are  as  follows:' 
Of  Sebastian  Bach— the  Paarion  aocordiiig  to 
St.  Matthew;  Magnificat  in  D ;  Traoerode;  10 
cantatas ;  6  duets  and  numerous  arias.  Of  HaS' 
del— the  JubiUte ;  L* Allegro  il  Penseroeo  ed  3 
Moderate;  24  operatic  arias  and  12  dwd; 
Astorga's  Stabat  Mater ;  and  Durante*!  Ut^^ 
nificat.  Of  Mendelssohn— a  Hebrew  melody  fif 
pianoand  violin ;  6twoandfou]>partsongBanuigw 
for  one  voice  with  piano ;  Mozart*8  quintets  is  0 
minor  and  major,  and  Schubert's  quartet  in  D  bumi; 
transcribed  for  piano  2k  4  mains.  (1878.)  [B-I^] 

FRASCHINI,  Gaetano,  was  bora  at  P*n» 
in  181 5.  Originally  intended  for  the  study  of 
medicine,  he  soon  found  himself  P^'^^^^^^ii 
most  powerful  tenor  voice,  and  devoted  hiiww 
to  its  cultivation.  Having  received  sooe  ia* 
struction  finom  a  master  named  Moretti,  he  mids 
his  first  attempt  (1837)  in  the  cathednl  of  1» 
native  city,  and  was  immediately  engaged  to  sag 
the  second  tenor  rdle  in  'Belisario'  at  Pkn^ 
and  Rodrigo  in  *  OteUo*  at  the  firir  at  BerjasM. 
In  1840  he  sang  at  Milan ;  andfirom  thence  veri 
to  Naples,  where  he  remained  sevenl  yett* 
attached  to  the  Opera.  Fetis  heard  him  ^^^^^fj". 
1841.  and  admired  his  voice,  and  the  bold  ^p 
in  which  he  attacked  the  most  diffieoh  nolfli; 
nine  years  later  he  heard  him  again  at  BeifM 
and  found  to  his  surprise  not  only  tbsl  bb 
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enetgf  and  pnri^  of  tone  wete  tindinJniBlied, 
in  Bpite  of  the  Tidenco  of  the  mudc  which  he 
had  been  ezecatii^f  daring  that  period,  but 
that  he  had  learned  to  aag  better  than  before. 
Fraschini  Tinted  Bologna,  Venice^  Turin,  Padua, 
Vicenzay  London,  and  Vienna;  and  sang  fre- 
quently at  the  later  place  down  to  185  a  with 
constant  suooeas.  In  1847  he  made  hia  cUbut 
at  Her  Majesty*!  Theatre.  '  Though  originally 
gifted  with  greater  ▼ocal  power'  than  another 
singer,  says  Mr.  Chorley,  *  Signer  Fraschini  was 
less  ftrtunate  .  • .  •  The  new-oomer,  naturally 
amdouB  to  reoommend  himself  by  the  arts  which 
had  deliffhted  his  own  people,  seemed  to  become 
moro  and  more  yiolent  m  proportion  as  the  "sen- 
•ation"  &iled  to  be  exdted.  But  he  "  piled  up 
th«  agony, "  forte  on  forte,  in  vain.'  Continued 
to  i^pear  till  a  recent  date,  and  now  (1878) 
lives  at  Pavia»  where  the  theatre  is  called  after 
him,  Teatro  Fraschini,  [J.  M.] 

FRASI,  OiULTA,  appeared  in  London  in  1 743 
with  GaUi,  and  remained  in  public  &vour  for 
many  yean.    '  She  was  young  and  interesting  in 
person,  with  a  sweet,  dear  voice  and  a  smooth 
and  chaste  style  of  singing,  which,  though  cold 
ancl  mmnpassioned,  pleased   natural  ears  and 
escaped  the  censure  of  critics '  (Bumey).    She 
took  part  that  year  in  the  revival  of  Handel's 
'  Alessandro,'  and  in  the  first  performance  of 
Galuppi's  '  Enrico.'    Her  instructor  was  a  musi- 
eiJBi  named  Brivio;  but  she  doubtless  owed  much 
mere  of  the  formation  of  her  taste  and  style  to 
Handel  and  his  singers,  than  to  her  first  master. 
In  1 746  she  was  still  in  an  inferior  position,  but 
in   48  played  a  more  important  part  in  the 
pasAiodo  'Lndo  Yero,'  in  operas  by  Hasse,  and 
in  the  comic  operas  instituted  by  Croza.    Frasi, 
however,  now  entered  on  a  career  which  will 
do  more  to  render  her  memory  lasting  than  any 
small  snocesses  she  ever  achieved  in  opera.     In 
1749  she  sang  in  Handd*s  Oratorios  for  the 
first  time^  taking  part  in  *  Solomon'  and  'Sus- 
anna*;   die  sang  in   'Theodora'  in   1750,  in 
'  Jephtba'  in  53,  in  'Joshua'  at  Oxford  in  56, 
and  in  the  *  Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth'  in  57, 
She  did  not,  meanwhile,  sever  her  connection 
with  the  stage,  but  appeu^  in  1750  in  Ciampi's 
■Adi^ano  in  Siria*  and  Pergoled*s  'Serva  Pa- 
dronsh.'      In  1755   Frad  was  called   upon,  in 
Donseqnenoe  of  tiie  indispodtion  of  Mingotti,  to 
perform  her  part  in  Jomelli's  'Andromaca»'  as 
she  had  been  twice  in  '  Riodmero,'  the  preceding 
naaan.     Smith's  '  Fairies '  in  this  year  owed  its 
BoooeoB  prindpally  to  Guadagni  and  Frad.    At 
ber  lioase  Dr,  Bumey  at  that  time  'attended 
Mr  sbs  her  master.'    In  1758  die  appeared  in 
Inapile'  by  6.  Cocchi.    She  sang  also  in  the 
ISty  at  both  the  Swan  and  Castle  concerts. 

j>r.  Bumey  relates  that '  when  Frad  told  him 
~HstfMiel],  that  she  should  study  hard,  and  was 
^tmg  to  learn  Thorough-Base,  in  order  to  ac- 
wmpany  herself:  Handd,  who  well  knew  how 
iiUe  this  pleasing  singer  was  addicted  to  appli- 
a^on  and  diligence,  said,  '  Oh— vaat  may  we 
lot  expect!*  There  is  a  portrait  of  Frad,  in 
oeszotint  (folio),  in  which  she  it  turned  to  the 
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lefty  sbging  from  a  dieet  of  musio  hdd  in  both 
hands,  on  which  is  engraved  a  song  beginning 
with  the  words  'Vol  amante  che  vedete.*  It  has 
ndther  name  nor  date,  and  is  very  rare.  [J.  M.] 

FBATESANTI,  Siokoba,  the  name  of  a  singer 
who  performed  the  part  of  Clito,  fbnnerly  sung 
by  Bosohi  or  Moi^tagnana,  both  basses,  in  Han- 
dd's  <  Alessandro,'  revived  in  1743*  Nothing 
else  is  known  of  her«  [J.  M.] 

FREDERIC  THB  ORIAT  (Friedridi  II.),  king 
of  Prusda,  a  distinguished  amateur,  bom  at 
Berlin,  Jan.  24,  171 2,  died  at  Sans-Soud  near 
Potsdam,  A  ug.  17,1 786.  He  pasdonately  admired 
German  musio  while  detesting  that  of  Italy  and 
especiaUy  of  France,  which  was  the  more  re- 
markable from  his  well-known  love  of  French 
literature.  He  said  on  one  occasion,  *  la  mudque 
fran^aise  ne  vaut  rien.*  His  first  mudcal  in- 
structor when  Grown  Prince  was  Gottlob  Hayne 
the  cathedral  organist,  for  whom  he  always 
retained  a  regard,  and  who  presented  him  with 
a  compodtion  every  year  on  his  birthday.  In 
1728  he  began  to  learn  the  flute  from  Quantz, 
who  was  a  strict  master,  while  Frederic  was  a 
docile  pupil.  [Quaktz.]  He  was  afterwards, 
however,  compelled  to  study  in  secret,  as  his 
&ther,  Frederic  William  I,  conddered  music  an 
effeminate  pastime,  and  declined  to  allow  him 
instructors  or  muddans  of  any  kind.  He  was 
therefore  driven  to  engage  musical  servants,  and 
often  played  duets  with  his  valet  Fredersdorf, 
until  he  was  able  in  1 734  to  have  a  private  band 
at  his  own  castle  of  Reinsberg.  On  his  aooes- 
don  to  the  throne  in  1740,  he  established  a 
court  band  at  Berlin,  and  sent  Graun  to  Italy 
to  engage  singers.  [Gbaun.1  He  also  had 
dedgns  made  for  a  new  opera-house,  which  was 
opened  Deo.  7,  1742.  An  amudng  account  of 
his  difficulties  with  Barberina  the  b«kllet  dancer 
will  be  found  in  Carlyle  (Bk.  ziv,  chap.  8>. 
His  expenditure  on  mudo  was  lavish,  though  it 
has  been  exaggerated.  Quanta's  salary  amounted 
to  2000  thalers,  besides  25  ducats  for  each  of  his 
compositions  for  flute  solo,  and  100  ducats  for 
every  flute  he  made  for  the  king.  According 
to  Reichardt,  Frederic  practised  peneveringly, 
playing  the  flute  four  times  a  dav.  It  is  in 
one  of  these  eager  practidngs  that  G^rome 
has  represented  him  in  an  admirable  picture. 
Quantz  died  in  1773  while  compodng  his  300th 
concerto  for  the  king,  who  completed  the  work. 
Frederic's  execution  of  an  Adagio  is  said  by 
Fasch  to  have  been  masterly,  but  in  quick 
movements  he  betrayed  a  want  of  practice,  and 
in  matter  of  time  his  pla}nng  was  so  impulsive 
and  irregular,  that  to  accompany  him  was  an  art 
in  itself.  In  later  years  he  again  took  up  the 
clavier,  not  having  suffident  breath,  it  is  stated, 
for  the  flute.  He  invited  Sebastian  Bach  to 
Potsdam,  and  the  vidt,  of  which  Forkd  gives 
an  account,  and  the  result  of  which  was  Bach's 
'  Mudkalisches  Opfer,'  took  place  on  April  7, 
1747.  He  particularly  admired  Silbermann's 
pianofortes,  and  bought  all  he  could  hear  of,  to 
the  number,  according  to  ForkeL  of  15.  One  of 
these  is  perhaps  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Schloss  at 
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PotsdMn.  Frederic  wtm  also  a  oompoeer.  The  ^ 
fiohenfriedberg  March  was  nominally  by  him, 
as  well  as  a  march  inserted  in  Lessing's  play, 
'Minna  von  Bamhelm.'  He  also  composed  a 
'Sinfonia'  for  'Galatea  ed  Adde*  and  one  for 
'n  Bh  pastore*;  an  Aria  for  'II  trionfo  della 
fedeltk*;  another  for  Graui^*s  'Goriolano*  (of 
which  he  wrote  the  libretto)  ;  and  added  fioriture 
for  Hubert  the  singer  to  an  jdr  in  Hasse's  'Cleo- 
file.*  In  1835  a  search  was  instituted  by  King 
fVederic  William  III,  and  1 20  pieces  composed 
by  Frederic  the  Great  were  found,  but  they  were 
interesting  only  from  their  history,  and  not 
suited  for  publication.  He  had  an  eye  to  the 
improvement  of  the  singing  in  the  public  schools, 
and  an  official  decree  of  his,  dated  Oct.  18, 1746, 
contains  the  following  nassage :  '  Having  received 
many  complaints  of  the  decline  in  the  art  of 
singing,  and  the  neglect  of  it  in  our  g3rnmasiums 
and  schools.  His  Majesty  commands  that  the 
young  people  in  all  public  schools  and  gymna- 
siums uiall  be  exercised  more  diligently  Uierein, 
and  to  that  end  shall  have  sinffing-lessons  three 
times  a  week ' — a  command  which  has  doubtless 
materially  contributed  to  the  prevalence  of  munc 
in  Germany.    (See  'Friedrich  d.  G.  als  Kenner 

und  DUettaat* by  G.  F.  Miiller,  Potsdam, 

18470  [F.G.] 

FREE  REED.  Ozgan  stops  of  the  Freereed 
class  are  more  fkvquently  made  by  continental 
than  by  English  artists.  The  sound-producing 
part  of  a  pipe  of  this  species  is  formed  thus : — A 
surface  ox  metal  or  wckxI  has  a  vertical  opening 
made  through  it  as  a  passage  for  the  wind :  in 
front  of  this  a  strip  or  tongue  of  metal — in  some 
large  examples  wood — ^is  adjusted,  fastened  at 
the  upper  end  and  left  at  liberty  at  the  lower, 
which  is  BO  slightly  smaller  than  the  opening  as 
almost  exactly  to  fit  into  it.  This  tongue  is  bv 
the  current  of  air  carried  a  short  way  through 
the  opening,  when  it  springs  back  from  its  own 
elasticity;  and  the  sound  results  from  the 
periodical  and  regular  beats  which  the  tongue, 
vibrating  to  and  fro,  imparts  to  the  passing  air. 
The  *  vibrators'  of  a  harmonium  are  really  tree 
reeds;  but  in  the  case  of  an  oiigan-pipe  the 
tongue  is  furnished  with  a  tube,  which,  upon  the 
principle  of  a  speaking-trumpet,  greatly  augments 
and  amplifies  the  sound  produced.  There  are 
some  free-reed  16-  and  3a-feet  posaunes  in  the 
pedal  oigan  of  Schulze's  fine  instrument  at  Don- 
caster  parish  church.  [E.  J.  H.] 

FREGE,  Madams  (nSe  Livia  Gerhard),  was 
bom  at  Gera,  June  13,  181 8,  received  her  musi- 
cal education  at  Leipzig,  and  was  taught  to  sin  ▼ 
by  Pohlenz.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in 
public  on  July  9,  1832,  when  just  entering  her 
15th  year,  at  a  concert  given  at  the  Gewandhaus 
by  the  still  more  juvenile  C!lara  Wieck,  then 
only  13.  She  had  at  that  time  a  cultivated 
voice  of  lovely  quality,  especially  in  the  upper 
register,  perfect  intonation,  and  ^>od  style.  She 
was  engaged  for  the  next  series  of  Gewandhaus 
Concerts,  and  began  with  a  very  large  repertoire, 
as  is  evident  firom  the  pieces  ascribed  to  her  in 
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ihe  reports  of  the  oonoerts.    She  fint  ippwel 
on  the  stage  at  Leipsig,  in  Jesaonds,  in  Mitch 
1833.    A  residence  in  Dresden  enaUed  ber  to 
profit  by  the  example  and  advice  of  Sdooder 
Devrient.    In  35  she  entered  the  regular  eon* 
pany  of  the  tiieatre  royal  of  Berlin.    AiUr 
delighting  the  public  by  a  large  range  of  chsK- 
ters,  in  which  her  acting  was  equal  to  her  nogiog. 
she  made  her  last  appearance  on  June  35,  iS^ 
(as  Elvira),  and  left  the  boards  to  be  mainedto 
Dr.  Frege  of  Leipeic.    Since  that  time  ibe  ba 
sung  only  at  concerts.     Her  house  basUviji 
been  a  centre  of  the  best  music.     Sbe  bad  % 
singing  society  there  of  50  voices,  with  a  sded 
band,  led  by  David,  and  conducted  bj  Lug^ 
at  which   uie  best   and   least  known  fowtt 
old  and  new,  was  perfbxmed  in  perfection.  Hea* 
delssohn  was   her   intimate  finend,  often  cos* 
suited  her  on  his  music^  and  took  her  Ik  sa^ 
to  try  before  making  them  public.    '  Yoo  tot 
know  my  songs,"  said  he  to  a  friend  in  I/adca; 
'come  to  Ldprig  and  hear  Mme.  Fr^ge^  and  ?m 
will  understand  what  I  intended  them  to  u. 
A  letter  to  the  'Frau  Doctorin  Tng^:  diM 
London,  Aug.  31,  1846,  and  describing  tbe  M 
performance  of  <  Elijah,*  is  printed  in  the  Kftd 
volume  of  his  Letters.    It  was  at  her  haoK,  a 
Oct.  9, 1847,  in  trying  over  the  songs  whidi  fim 
op.  71,  that  he  was  struck  with  the  fiat  of  tbt 
attacks  which  ended  in  his  death  on  "Ntff,  4- 

Mme.  Frege's  characteristics  were  delicaof  aai 
refinement — not  a  large  voice,  but  a  grest  po«v 
of  expression  in  singing  her  wovds,  a  perfect  ^ 
and  the  highest  musiotl  intelligenoe.  1^*1 

FREISCHt^TZ,  ^  DER.  Romantic  opot  in 
3  acts,  words  by  Kind,  music  by  Weber  (bii  84 
opera)  ;  completed,  as  *  Die  Jagenbcant,'  Hi? 
13,  1820.  I^mluced  at  Berlin  June  x8,  iSh: 
at  Paris  as  'Robin  des  Bois,'  with  nevUbnt^^ 
by  CastUe  Blaze  and  Sauvage,  and  many  cbios*^ 
at  Odton,  Dec.  7, 1824,  but  with  acctmte  tn» 
lation  by  Pacini,  and  recitatives  by  Beriia.  ^ 
Academic  royale,  June  7,  1841,  as  'Le  fa^f 
Archer.*  In  London,  as  '  Der  Freischuti,  cr  m 
seventh  bullet,'  by  Ha  wee,  at  English  OpenrbooH* 
with  many  ballads  inserted,  July  22, 1824;  n 
Italian  as  'II  Franco  arciero,*  at  6ovent  GaM 
March  16,  1850  (recitatives  by  Costa,  not  bf 
Berlioz) ;  in  German,  at  King*s  Theatre,  Mftj» 
1832. 

FRENCH  HORN.  The  designation  d 
'French*  is  commonly  added  to  the  nuie« 
the  orchestral  Horn,  firom  the  fisct  that  aoicd* 
instrument  of  this  nature,  without  croob  • 
other  appliances,  was,  and  still  is,  used  in  fti"* 
for  hunting.  It  is  carried  over  one  shooUHi 
and  beneath  the  arm  of  the  other  side,  mo*^ 
on  horseback.  The  great  length  of  tnbe  eo^ 
a  long  series  of  harmonic  sounds  to  be  oV^* 


I  Fral-Mihatc  Mj  the  dtellonuia.  < 
vith  diann«d  bulleU.    There  b  no  eqaival«iic  Baiibb  tarn. 

>  *Aanarin<'  b  Berliox'k  word  for  tlib  umr^twa  pn(M«l>" 
singuleritr  In  FrftDoe,  nor  indeed  In  London,  half  •  oentafy  H^* 
Khlch  he  itatet  that  OaatOe  Bla»  made  ateie  than  KftiA  "^ 
(M^roolret  de  Berltoz,  67.  ffl).  There  were  Dlwrthw  iiwwb  ■>*  ^ 
the  Dance  musk  In  PredoaniDd  Oberon,  and  cf  tiw  hnttitiaate  Bt 
WalU  Nored  bj  Beritoi  for  the  j 
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•ad  theie,  ovganiaed into  'oalls*  or  ngnalB,  lerve 
to  dixect  the  order  of  the  chase.  At  the  first 
introdaction  of  the  Horn  into  the  Orchestra  it 
was  much  objected  to  on  this  acoonnt ;  and  its 
tones  were  considered  coarse  and  b<»sterouSy  only 
fit  for  the  open  air  and  ibr  woodland  pastimes. 
[Hour.]  [W.H.a] 

FRENCH  SIXTH.    The  name  formerly  used 
for  the  chord  of  the  Augmented  or 
extreme  sixth,  when  accompanied 
the  third  and  augmented  fourth 
its  bass.  [SeeSiXTH;GxBMAN Sixth;     -       ».p. 
Italian  Sixth.]  [C.H.H.P.]  I 

FUESCOBALDI,  Gibolaho,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished organist  of  the  1 7th  century,  bom  at 
Ferrara  1587  or  8,  as  is  conjectured  from  the 
date  on  his  first  composition — 1608.  He  studied 
under  Alessandro  Milleville,  also  a  native  of 
Ferxara.  Quadrio  tells  us  that  he  possessed  a 
songularW  beautiful  Toioe ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
"while  Btm  a  youth  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
both  as  singer  and  organist.  In  160S  he  was  at 
Antwerp,  as  he  dates  from  there  the  pre&ce  to 
his  first  book  of  5-part  Madrigals  (Antwerp,  Pha- 
lesio)  dedicated  to  Guide  Bentivoglio,  Archbishop 
of  Rhodes ;  but  he  must  have  quickly  returned 
to  Italy,  as  his  second  book  was  published  at 
ICHmn  in  the  same  year.  In  1614  he  was  in 
Rome,  and  by  the  lollowinff  year  was  regular 
organist  at  SL  Peter's.  His  first  performance 
there  attracted,  according  to  Baini,  an  audience 
oC  30,000  persons.  Froberger  was  his  pupil  from 
Sept.  30, 1637,  to  April  1641,  and  thus  the  noble 

Sle  of  his  organ  playing  was  handed  on  to  other 
loola.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
Preeoobaldi*s  compositions  are  important,  and 
giTe  ua  a  high  idea  of  his  powers.  He  was  the 
fint  to  play  tonal  fugues  on  the  organ,  if  we 
except  Samuel  Scheldt,  a  German  contemporary 
Imt  little  known.  His  works  comprise,  besides 
the  two  named  above^' Bicerean  e  canzoni 
firanoesi*  (Bome,  Borboni,  1615) ;  'Toccate  . . .  e 
partite  d'mtavolatura'  (1613-27-37-57);  *Se- 
condolibro  di  toccata  etc.'  (Biome  16 16);  'Prime 
Hbro  delle  canzoni  a  i,  a,  3, 4  vod '  (Bome  1638) ; 
'Prime  libro,  Arie  muidcali'  (Florence  1630); 
'Flori  musicali,*  op.  12  (Bome  1635);  and  *Ca- 
prioci  aopra  diversi  sogetti'  (Bome  1637,  Venice 
1626).  An  extract  book  of  Dr.  Bumey's  in  the 
Biitiah  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  11,588)  contains  a 
eopy  of  the  first  of  these  works.  A  Canzona  for 
the  oigan  wiU  be  found  in  Hawkins  (chap.  130), 
and  many  other  pieces  in  Commer*s  'Musica 
Ml  I  n^'  and '  Collection  des  compositions,*  etc.,  and 
y.  Riegl'a  'Praxis  Organoedi'  (1869).       [F.G.] 

FRETS  (Fr.Xestoiw;  Ital.^asto;  Ger.Bvnde, 
BUnde,  Tonbunde,  Bandar,  Chriffe,  BundOeg). 
On  stringed  instruments  that  have  fingerboards, 
like  the  lute  or  guitar,  the  small  pieces  of  wood 
or  other  material  fixed  transversely  on  the  finger- 
board at  regular  intervals  are  called  frets.  The 
object  they  serve  is  to  mark  off  the  length  of 
string  required  to  produce  a  given  note.  Pressure 
apon  a  string  immediately  above  a  fret  makes 
at   the  point  of  contact  of  string  and  fret  a 
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t^poraxy  'nut,'  and  the  string,  set  in  motion  as 
fiur  as  the  bridge  on  the  soundboard  by  plucking 
with  plectrum  or  finger,  or  bowing,  gives  a 
higher  note  in  proportion  to  the  shortening  of 
the  string.  Frets  therefore  correspond  in  their  use 
with  the  holes  in  the  tube  of  a  wind  instrument. 

The  use  of  frets  to  give  certainty  to  the  fingers 
in  stopping  the  notes  required  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, the  Chinese  in  a  remote  age  £kving  had 
moveable  frets  for  the  strings  of  their  Chd.  The 
Hindu  Vina,  a  fingerboard  instrument  with  nine- 
teen  firets,  is  of  divine  and  therefore  remote 
origrin.  And  the  Egyptians,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum,  depicted  by  themselves 
about  the  time  of  Moses,  had  either  frets  or 
coloured  lines  serving  a  like  purpose  on  the 
fingerboards  of  their  lutes.  In  the  present  day 
the  Balaika  of  the  Bussian  country  people  has 
coloured  lines  that  serve  for  frets.  It  is  most 
likely  that  the  use  of  frets  came  into  Europe 
through  Spain  and  Southern  France  from  the 
Arabs.  In  the  Middle  Ages  bow  instruments 
had  them,  as  well  as  those  played  with  plectrum 
or  finger.  The  Bebec,  the  Viols  da  gamba,  da 
braooio^  d*amore,  the  Italian  lire.  Lirone,  all 
had  them.  But  the  French  Gique  of  the  12th-" 
14th  centuries,  like  our  modem  fiddles,  had  none. 
In  the  modem  highly-developed  technic  .they 
would  be  an  impediment,  and  the  feeling  for 
temperament  has  only  been  satisfied  by  their 
rejection.  In  lutes,  guitars^  and  zithers,  how- 
ever, they  are  retained.  In  performance  the  end 
of  the  finger  must  be  placed  immediately  above 
the  firety  and  not  upon  it,  as  vibration  would  be 
interfered  with ;  while  if  too  much  above,  the 
string  would  jar  upon  the  fret. 

The  fingerboard  has  been  differently  divided 
in  different  epochs  and  countries  according  to 
the  scale  •system  prevailing.  In  Persia  and 
Arabia  there  would  be  smaller  division  than  our 
chromatic,  third  tones  as  well  as  half.  To  mark 
off  the  henutonic  division,  the  eighteenth  part  of 
the  leng^  of  the  string  to  the  bridge  must  be 
xneasur^  off  from  the  nut  or  ledge  at  the  top  of 
the  fingerboard  over  which  the  strings  pass — ^in 
Italian  capo  tatto,  'head  fret.*  [Capo  Tabto.] 
This  gives  the  place  to  fix  the  first  fret.  Another 
eighteenth  firom  this  fret  to  the  bridge  gives  the 
place  of  the  second,  and  so  on  until  the  division 
is  complete.  The  method  implies  a  nearly  equal 
temperament  and  uniform  t^ision,  but  in  prac- 
tice there  is  room  for  some  modification  by  the 
finger.  High  frets  demand  a  greater  finger  pres- 
sure, and  slightly  sharpen  the  pitch  of  the  notes. 
To  correct  this  the  frets  must  be  shifted  towards 
the  nut.  The  Hindu  uses  finger  pressure,  or  in 
other  words,  greater  tension,  to  get  his  half-tones 
from  a  diatonic  fret  system.  To  the  instrument 
maker  the  disposition  of  the  frets  is  a  difficult 
task,  requiring  nice  adjustment.  On  the  side 
that  the  strings  are  thicker  the  frets  should  be 
higher,  and  the  fingerboard  must  be  concave  in 
the  direction  of  its  length  to  allow  the  thicker 
strings  to  vibrate.  The  frets  are  gradually 
lowered  as  they  descend  towards  the  bridge,  the 
chanterelle,  or  melody -string,  having  often  a 
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longer  seiieB  extendbg  only  partly  ftcroM  the 
fingerboard.  The  personal  peculiarity  of  the 
hand  or  touch  finally  modifies  the  adaptation  of 
the  frets. 

Narrow  slips  of  wood  are  generally  glued  up 
the  sides  of  tne  fingerboard  to  prevent  the  firete 
projecting.  The  oonvez  fingerboards  of  bow 
instruments  requiring  convex  firets,  firetted  viols 
had  catgut  bound  round  the  fingerboard  and 
neck  at  the  stopping  distances.  Hence  the 
German 'Bunde* — binds.  (SeeihecutofGAiCBA.) 
The  French  '  ton*  indicates  the  note  produced ; 
the  Italian  /tasto*  the  touch  producing  it.  The 
English  'firet'  perhaps  implies  the  rubbing  or 
friction  of  the  string  at  the  point  of  contact,  but 
the  derivation  of  &e  word  is  doubtful.  Some 
take  the  original  weaning  of  '  fret*  to  have  been 
a  note^  and  thenee  the  stop  by  which  the  note 
waa  produced.  Shakspeare  puns  upon  the  word 
in  Hamlet^  'though  you  can  net  me  you 
cannot  play  upon  me.'  The  writer  has  been 
much  asristed  by  the  exhaustive  article  of 
Herr  Max  Albert  on  'Bunde'  in  Mendel*s 
•Lexicon.'  [A.J.H.] 

FREZZOLINI,  Ebminia,  was  bom  at  Orvieto 
in  1818 ;  received  her  first  lessons  in  singing 
from  her  &ther,  a  ht^o  catUanie ;  and  afterwards 
6rom  Nuncini  at  Florence.  She  had  further 
mstruction  from  the  elder  Bonconi  at  Milan, 
and  from  Manuel  Grarcia;  and  completed  her 
musical  education  under  Taochinardi  at  Florence. 
In  this  town  she  made  her  dibuti  in  1838,  in 
^Beatrice  di  Tenda'  and  in  the  'Marco  Visoonti' 
of  Vaocaj.  She  sang  also  in  that  year  at  Siena 
and  Ferrara^  and  in  1839  at  Pisa,  Beggio,  Peru- 
gia»  and  Bologna.  She  played  *  Lucrezia  Boigia' 
at  Milan  in  1840  with  brilliant  ^dat,  and  then 
went  to  Vienna.  Betuniing  to  Turin,  she  max* 
ried  the  tenor,  Poggi ;  but  continued  to  be  known 
on  the  stage  as  Frezzolini.  In  184a  (not  1841, 
as  stated  by  F^tis)  she  came  with  her  husbuid 
to  London,  during  Grid's  temporary  absence,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  seiring  the  popular  qrnipathy. 
'  She  was  an  elegant,  tail  woman,  bom  with  a 
lovely  voice,  and  bred  into  great  vocal  skill  (of  a 
certain  order);  but  she  was  the  first  who  arrived 
of  the  "  young  ItaUans" — of  those  who  &ncy  that 
driving  we  voice  to  its  extremities  can  stand  in 
the  stead  of  passion.  But  she  was,  nevertheless, 
a  real  singer ;  and  her  art  stood  her  in  stead  for 
some  years  after  nature  broke  down.  When  she 
had  left  her  scarce  a  note  of  her  rich  and  real 
toprano  voice  to  scream  with,  Madame  Frezzolini 
was  still  charming'  (Chorley).  In  London,  how* 
ever,  she  never  took  root.  She  returned  to  Italy, 
and  in  1848  was  engaged  for  St.  Petersburg. 
But  the  climate  drove  her  back  to  Italy  in  two 
years.  In  1850  she  reappeared  in  London  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  in  1853  ^<^  <^^ 
Madrid.  In  November  of  that  year  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  Paris,  in  the  *Puritani*; 
but  notwithstanding  her  stage-beauty,  and  her 
nobility  of  style  and  action,  she  could  not  achieve 
any  sucoeiis ;  her  voice  had  suffered  too  much  from 
wear  and  tear,  and  showed  signs  of  fiktigue.  She 
subsequentlly  met  with  the  usual  enthusiastic  re- 
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oeptlon  in  America;  but  her  care»  was  over,  ind 
she  has  not  been  heard  again  in  Europe.   [J.U.] 

FRIBERTH,  Karl,  bom  1736  at  Wunmdorf 
in  Lower  Austria,  where  his  &ther  wsi  aM> 
master;  came  early  to  Vienna,  and  it«£ad 
singing  under  Bonno  and  oompositiflB  vukt 
Gassmann.  He  had  a  fine  tenor  voice,  sod  ng 
at  St.  Stephen's,  at  Prince  Hildbuigbansen'soG&- 
certs,  and  in  Italian  operas  at  ooort  In  1759^ 
was  engaged  by  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  while  iikk 
service  formed  an  intimate  frienddiip  with  'Ba,yi^ 
in  whose  operas  he  sang.  He  himself  wroti 
several  librettos.  In  1768  he  married  Maoi 
Magdalena  Spangler,  a  singer  in  the  PriBce'i 
company,  ana  romoved  with  her  in  177^  to 
Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  Gapellmiartr 
to  the  Jesuits  and  to  the  Minorites.  During  i 
visit  to  Italy,  Pope  Pius  VT,  'on  aoooantodai 
services  to  music,'  made  him  a  knight  of  tb 
Golden  Spur — tiie  order  to  which  Clock  aid 
Mozart  also  belonged.  Friberth  was  sb  aetin 
member  of  the  'Tonkunstler-Societiit,'  sod  took 
Haydn's  part  warmly  in  the  disoussioai  thoa 
As  a  composer  he  restricted  himself  sbM* 
entiroly  to  church  music  He  died  Aug.  6, 181^ 
universally  respected  both  as  a  man  and  ■ 
artist.  In  the  museum  of  the  '  GeseUsefaaft  dff 
Musikfreunde'  at  Vienna^  there  is  a  portndt  «f 
him  in  oils,  showing  a  fine  head  and  expMB^ 
countenance.  [C.F.P.] 

FRICHOT,  a  Frenchman,  inventor  of  the  lia» 
horn  or  ophicleide,  settled  in  London  about  i79^  , 
published  there  in  x8oo  *  A  complete  Scsle  w 
Gamut  of  the  Bass-horn  ....  invented  by  Mr. 
Frichot.'  lliis  instrument  supplied  a  nev  fw 
powerful  bass  for  wind  instruments  in  aid  of  da 
bassoon,  which  was  too  weak,  and  the  sopoi 
which  was  very  imperfect.  It  is  now  gamf 
superseded  by  the  Bombardon  and  SupfacniB^ 
[Ofhiclbide.]  [M.C.W 

FRICK,  or  FRIKE,  Philipp  Jobbfs,  b«i 
near  WOraburg  May  37,  1 740,  originally  oyM^ 
to  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  remarkable  perloiB* 
on  the  Harmonica;  travelled  much  finani^ 
spending  some  years  in  Russia.  He  csiaa^ 
London  about  1 780,  and  played  in  pablie  m 
brilliant  success  both  on  the  pianoforte  and  hl^ 
monica.  His  health  obliged  him  to  give  op  w 
latter  instrument  in  1786,  and  he  then  mi*' 
tained  himself  by  teaching,  until  his  death  iiM^ 
15*  179^*  H®  puldished  various  trostfif  r 
some  music,  none  of  which  is  of  any  penasoH 
value  (see  F^tis).  The  harmonica  he  bm^  *"^ 
one  on  Franklin  s  system.  He  tried  ia  faiati 
adjust  a  key-boai'd  to  the  instrument*  »a*tUj# 
in  which  RoUig  succeeded.  [M.CGJ 

FRITZ,  Babthold,  celebrated  mechaair* 
and  maker  of  instruments,  son  of  a  miUtf.  lj>^ 
near  Brunswick  1697.  He  had  no  educing, 
but  found  out  for  himself  the  principles  rf^iy 
building,  and  made  in  all  nearly  500  <iiS^ 
davecinn,  and  clavichords,  beginniog  ^  ^^ 
with  a  clavichord  of  4  octaves.  Hie  tone  «*» 
his  instruments  was  good,  especially  is  ^  ^'"'^ 
He  died  at  Bruaswick  July  17, 1766.   Bepato* 
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filled  ' AnweSsung,  wie  man  daviere  ...  in  alien 
rnbU  Tonen  gl^eh  rein  stinunen  k&nne,  etc.* 
LeipEig  175^7-80),  a  new  Bjstem  of  tuning 
(eyed  instruments  by  means  of  fifths  and  octaves, 
rmch,  though  erroneous,  had  much  success, 
laving  gone  through  3  editions,  and  being  trans- 
ated  into  Dutch  by  no  less  a  person  than 
3ummeL  [M.C.C.] 

FROBERGER,'  Johakk  Jacob,  eminent  or- 
nnist)  borDy  according  to  Mattheson,  at  Halle  in 
Saxony,  where  his  father  was  Cantor,  but  at  what 
late  is  unknown.  On  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  III  (Feb.  15,  1637)  he  was  appointed 
lourt  organist  at  "Vienna.  There  are  entries  of 
lis  lalaiy  in  the  accounts  of  the  Hofcapelle,  irom 
fan.  I  to  Sept.  30,  1637',  ^°^  April  i,  1641,  to 
)ct.  1645,  and  from  April  i,  1653,  to  June  30, 
[657.  The  interval  firom  1637-41  was  occupied 
>y  his  stay  in  Italy  as  Frescobaldi's  pupfl,  and  a 
(rant  of  aoo  florins  for  his  journey  is  ento^d  in  the 
lOGonnts  under  June  a  a,  1637.  In  1657  he  left 
ihe  £mperor*s  service.  In  i66a  he  journeyed  to 
[joodon,  where  he  was  twice  robbed  on  the 
nj,  and  arrived  in  so  destitute  a  condition, 
ihat  he  thankfully  accepted  the  post  of  organ- 
ilower  at  Westminster  Abbey,  offered  him  by 
Siristopher  Gibbons,  then  organist  of  the  Chapel 
Soyal  and  the  Abb^.  Oiblwns  was  playing  be- 
fare  the  Court  on  the  occasion  of  Cnarles  IFs 
Bsiriage^  when  F^berger  overblew  the  bellows, 
md  thus  interrupted  the  performance,  on  which 
ihe  enraged  organist  overwhelmed  him  with 
ibuse  and  even  blows.  Froberger  seized  the  op- 
Mrtunity  a  few  minutes  after  to  sit  down  to  the 
ostrument^  and  improvised  in  a  stvle  which  was 
It  onoe  recognised  by  a  foreign  lady  who  had 
fannexly  been  his  pupil  and  knew  his  touch.  She 
^niented  him  to  the  King,  who  received  him 
(ndoQsly,  and  made  him  play  on  the  harpsi- 
tiord  to  the  astonishment  of  alL  This  curious 
ineodote  is  not  mentioned  by  English  writers, 
M  is  given  by  Mattheson  (Ehrenpforte)  from 
hobetger^B  own  MS.  notes.  Mattheson  states 
Iftat  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic  during  his  visit 
\o  Rome^  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  was 
dready  one  when  he  entered  the  Emperor's  ler- 
rfee  in  1637.  The  late  Anton  Schmidt,  Custos 
)f  the  Imperial  library,  maintained  that  he  again 
^Msme  a  Lntiieran  after  his  visit  to  London,  and 
sas  dinmissed  from  his  post  of  Court  orgamst  on 
jbat  account.  The  contradiction  has  never  been 
iiplained,  but  that  he  died  a  Catholic  we  know, 
noi  an  autograph  letter  of  Sibylla,  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Wurtembezg,  who  was  his  pupil, 
bd  who  offered  him  an  asylum  in  her  nouse 
It  HMcourt,  near  Montbelliard,  where  he  died 
Kay  7, 1667.  See  *  Zwei  Briefe  uber  J.  J.  Fro- 
kctger  .  .  .  Ton  Dr.  Edmund  Schebek  *  (Prague 
1974)*  His  printed  works — here  first  given 
loeorately — are  i.  'Diverse  ingognosissime  e 
Bttianme  Partite  di  Toccate,  Canzoni,  Ricercari 

•  • .  Stampate  da  Lodovico  Bourgeat , .  .  Mpgont. 
1693*^- two  copies  in  possession  of  the  author, 

*  Iol  Md  wtFiPolabciger,  liths  hum  ipalt  Ixf  tha  Uut  larettiBator, 
ltl.Bdi0bek. 

I  nttoaloM  ilwm  that  tha  neetftd  date  of  hli  birth,  ICSOb  mut  be 
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one  with  Italian  title,  the  other  with  Italian  and 
German.  The  copies  quoted  in  other  works 
with  dates  1695,  17 14*  are  printed  from  the 
same  plates,  but  witii  different  titles,  a.  'Di- 
verse . . .  etc.,  Prima  continuazione.  Mog.  1696.* 
3.  'Suites  de  Clavedn,  par  Giacomo  Froberger' 
and  edition,  Amsterdam,  Roger.  This  last  is  in 
the  library  at  Berlin,  where  are  also  several 
autcwraph  vols,  of  Froberger's  dated  1649  and 
16^0,  containinfl^  amongst  others,  some  of  the 
pieces  in  the  above  odUeotions.  The  Imperial 
liibraiy  at  Vienna  also  contains  a  MS.  of  aaa 
sheets  of  Toccatas,  Caprices,  etc.  [F.  G.] 

FROHLICH.  There  were  four  sisters  of  this 
name,  all  natives  of  Vienna. 

I.  The  eldest,  Naiiittb  (Anna),  bom  Sept. 
19,  1793,  *  pupil  of  Hummel  for  the  piano,  and 
of  Hauss  and  Siboni  for  singing,  became  an 
excellent  artist  in  both  brandiee.  From  1819-54 
she  was  teacher  of  singing  at  the  Conservatoire 
of  Vienna,  where  she  trained  many  dramatic  and 
concert  singers,  since  celebrated.  She  will  be 
always  gpiktefuUy  remembered  for  having  induced 
F.  Sdiubert  to  write  the  following  pieces : — '  Grott 
iBt  mein  Hirt'  (Psalm  zxiii),  op.  13a  ;  and  'Gott 
in  der  Natur,*  op.  133,  both  for  4  women's  voices ; 
'Nachthelle,'  op.  134,  for  tenor  solo  and  4  men*s 
voices;  the  Seronade  ('Zogemd,  leise'),  op.  13c, 
for  alto  solo  and  4  women's  voices;  Miriams 
Song,  op.  136 ;  and  Des  Tages  Weihe  (Schicksals- 
lenker'),  op.  146,  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus. 
Grillparzer  wrote  the  words  for  the  Serenade 
and  Miriam's  Song  also  at  her  instigation. 

a.  Barbara,  bcnn  August  30,  1797,  excelled 
both  as  a  contralto  singer  and  a  painter  of  portraits 
and  flowers.  She  married  Ferdinand  Bkigner,  a 
government  employ^  and  eminent  flute-player, 
who  was  honorary  professor  at  the  Conservatoire 
from  i8ai  until  his  death  in  45. 

3.  J08BPHIKK,  bom  Dec.  la,  1803,  a  dia- 
tinguished  singer,  pupil  of  her  sister  at  the 
Conservatoire  (1819-ai),  made  her  d^but  at 
concerts  so  successfully  that  she  was  immediately 
engaged  for  the  court  theatro  (i 8a i-a  a).  Shortly 
aftrawards,  however,  she  went  to  Oypenhagen, 
and  completed  her  studies  under  Siboni,  who  had 
settled  thero.  As  a  concert  singer  she  was  very 
well  received  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
and  was  appointed  private  singer  to  the  King 
of  Denmark.  Later  she  went  to  Italy,  and  sang 
in  the  operas  of  Venice  (i8a9)  and  Milan  (31) 
with  brilliant  success.  Tlie  Sodeta  Apollinea  of 
Venice  elected  her  an  honorary  member.  After 
her  return  to  Vienna  she  seldom  appeared  at 
concerts,  and  turned  her  attention  almost  entirely 
to  teaching  singinff.    She  died  May  7,  1878. 

4.  Katharin  A,  bom  June  10, 1800,  though  not 
a  musician,  must  not  be  omitted  from  this  band  of 
sisters.  Her  cultivated  mind  and  sympathetic 
disposition  eminently  fitted  her  to  be  the  intimate 
friend  and  associate  of  the  great  Austrian  poet 
Grillparzer,  who  was  deeply  susceptible  to  music, 
and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
house  of  these  sbters  until  his  death  in  187a. 
It  was  'Kathi*  especially,  with  her  quiet  on- 
assuming  ways,  whom  the  poet  reverenced  as  his 
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purest  ideal,  md  who  inspired  him  with  many 
of  his  poems.     She  died  Mar.  3, 1 879.    [C.F.  P.] 

FBOTTOLE,  early  Italian  songs,  of  which 
nine  books,  containing  each  on  an  average  64^ 
were  published  by  Petruoci  at  Venice  between 
1504  and  1509.  Many  of  them  are  by  Trom- 
bondno,  who  so  far  may  be  called  the  Grordigiani 
of  his  day.  As  ikr  as  can  be  gathered  firom  the 
account  of  Ambros  ^  the  Frott^  was  essentially 
a  popular  melody,  or  street-song,  treated  with  a 
certain  amount  of  contrivance.  It  stood  midway 
between  the  strict  and  complicated  Madrigal, 
and  the  Villota  or  Vilanelle,  which  was  a  mere 
hannonisation  of  a  tune ;  and  in  fact  as  the  use 
of  counterpoint  increased  it  disappeared,  its 
better  elements  went  into  the  Madrigal,  its 
lower  into  the  Vilanella.  The  words  of  the 
Frottole  were  often  comic  (in  fact  the  word  is  a 
synonym  fw  a  joke)  but  still  oftener  extremely 
sentimentaL  Ambros  (478)  cites  some  in  which 
the  song  of  the  cicada  aiul  the  mewing  of  a  cat 
are  imitated.  The  poem  was  in  verses,  some- 
times very  numerous.  The  music  was  set  almost 
exclusively  for  4  voices.  Besides  those  printed 
at  Venice  a  book  of  la  was  published  at  Borne 
by  Junte  in  1526.  See  Ambros^  as  bebw,  and 
Eitner  'Bibliographic'  [G.] 

FKUV  TIERS,  JAir,  Flemish  poet  and  musi- 
cian of  the  1 6th  century,  was  living  at  Antwerp 
in  1565.  He  was  a  Lutheran,  and  authw  of  the 
words  and  music  of  '  Eocleeiasticus  oft  de  wijse 
n>roken  Jesu  des  soons  Syrach,  etc.*  (Antwerp, 
Selvius,  1565),  a  metrical  translation  of  the  book 
of  Eodesiasticus.  The  music  is  printed  in  the 
fine  type  of  Plantin.  This  scarce  book  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  it  was  published  by  per- 
mission  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  Governess  of  the 
Netherlands,  only  a  few  months  before  she  en- 
forced the  decrees  against  the  heretics  which 
brought  about  the  War  of  the  Gueux.  The 
melodies  are  chiefly  popular  Flemish  airs.  The 
35th  Cantique  (Ecdus.  xxiv)  is  set  to  a  fVench 
dance  of  the  15th  century,  called  *L*homme 
arm^,* — not  to  be  confounded  with  the  celebrated 
song  of  the  same  name,  so  often  used  as  a  theme 
for  entire  masses  by  composers  of  the  15  th  and 
16th  centuries.  The  song  is  in  3-a  time,  the 
dance  in  a-4,  and  in  the  form  of  a  round. 
[Uhovme  ABMi.]  [M.C.C.] 

FUCHS,  Alots,  bass-singer  in  the  Imperial 
chapel  since  1836,  and  government  employ^  m  the 
war  department  at  Vienna,  bom  June  23,  1799, 
at  Kaase  in  Austrian  Silesia,  remarkable  as  an 
ardent  collector  of  autographs.  His  collection 
of  music,  books,  portraits,  etc.,  purohased  out  of 
a  small  salary  by  dint  of  rigid  economy,  has 
often  been  described  in  detadl.  It  contained 
specimens  from  all  nations,  though  the  Italian 
and  German  masters  wero  most  fully  ropresented, 
and  especially  Mozart.  These  materiids  were 
^oily  used  by  Otto  Jahn  in  his  life  of  that  Master. 
Fuchs  contributed  articles  to  several  musical 
periodicaLs,  and  took  a  keen  interest  in  every- 
thing connected  with  the  history  and  literature 
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of  music.  Severe  fllnflSBes  compelled  him  to  pvi 
with  his  treasures  one  by  one,  and  thui  his 
whole  collection  was  scattered.  Thalberg  boogbi 
the  remaining  aut(^[raphs ;  the  Mosarteom  s&ir 
copy  of  Mozart's  works ;  Grasnick  of  Beriii  ^ 
collection  of  pwtraits;  the  ecclesiastical  ib- 
stitntioo  of  Gottweig  the  library ;  and  Bota^ 
the  bookseller  of  Augsburg  the  rest  of  the  ptpen 
and  biographical  artkles.  Fochs  died  at  Ymaa 
March  ao,  1853.  [CF.?.] 

FtJHRER,  Robert,  bora  at  PtagiM,  1807: 
in  1840  succeeded  Wittasek  as  organist  to  tba 
Cathedral  there.  His  irregular  life  however  kit 
him  the  post,  and  in  43  he  left  Prague.  In  57 
he  was  oiganist  at  Gmunden  and  Isefal  fiir  a 
short  time,  and  then  settled  in  Vienna,  ifhtn 
he  died  Nov.  28,  1861,  in  great  distrevina 
hospital.  His  compositions,  published  since  1830 
in  Pngue  and  Vienna^  axe  numerous  and  goal 
(For  list  see  F^is.)  They  ooaiqnise  masa^ 
graduates,  offertories,  prelndea,  fugues^  a  metbod 
for  the  pcMial-oigan,  a  handbocdc  for  choirmaslai^ 
a  '  Plraktische  Anleitung  zu  OrgeLoompositiaBak,' 
etc  Whatever  his  merits  as  a  musicsaii,  hov- 
ever,  he  was  a  dishonest  man»  for  he  actssIiT 
published  Schubert*s  Mass  in  G-  under  his  ova 
name  (Marco  Bexra,  Prague  1846),  a  fiici  wliieh 
requires  no  conmient.  [H.C.G.] 

Ft^BSTENAn,  a  hnulj  of  diatingmihal 
flutists  and  good  musicians. 

I.  Caspar,  bom  Feb.  36,  177a,  at  Mumta, 
where  his  father  vras  in  the  Bishop's  band;  «•« 
early  left  an  orphan  under  the  care  of  A.  Bob- 
berg,  who  tried  to  force  him  to  learn  the  baiwii. 
as  well  as  the  oboe^  which  he  had  been  ahttdj 
taught ;  but  his  preference  for  the  flute  asKited 
itseSf,  and  he  shortly  became  so  profident^  aiio 
support  his  family  by  playii^  in  a  military  hoi, 
and  in  that  of  the  Bishop.  In  1793-4  he  nado 
a  professional  tour  through  Germany,  and  tefi- 
tied  at  Oldenburg,  where  he  entered  the  Court 
band,  and  gave  lessons  to  the  Duke.  In  iSii 
the  band  was  dispersed,  and  Oaapar  again  tn- 
veiled  with  his  son.  He  died  at  Oldeobuxg  lUy 
II,  1819. 

3.  Akton  Bsbkhard,  a  finer  flutist  than  Ui 
brother,  bom  Oct.  so,  1793,  at  Mtinstsr;  fiiirt 
appeared  at  a  C!ourt  concert  in  01d«ibuig  vba 
only  7.  He  remained  with  his  father,  the  t«« 
taking  long  journeys  together.  In  1817  he  v>s 
engaged  for  the  municipal  orcbeelia  of  IVank- 
fort,  from  whence  he  removed  in  1830  to  Dieste 
where  he  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Kyai^fi 
Saxony  till  his  death,  Nov.  18,  1853.  In  iS^ 
he  accompanied  Weber  on  his  last  sad  j^'O''^ 
to  London,  tended  him  with  anzioas  care,  sm 
assisted  him  to  undress  the  night  before  his  dcsik 
(See  Max  Maria  von  Weber's  Life  of  his  &tkff, 
ii-  703.)  He  composed  several  pieces  and  tM 
Methods  for  the  flute. 

3.  His  son  MoRiTZ,  bom  in  Dresden,  July  1^ 
1834,  also  a  flutist,  at  17  entered  the  ra^ 
band,  in  which  he  has  remained  eret  since.  He 
has  made  some  valuable  contributions  to  t^ 
history  of  mudc^    such  as  "Beitrige  sor  Ge- 
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sehichte  der  konigUchen  sachsisclien  musikal- 
itchen  Capelle'  (1849);  '^^  (Jeschichte  des 
Theaten  und  der  Mudk  in  Dresden/  a  voIb. 
(1861);  and  'Die  Fabrication  musikalischer  In- 
strumente  im  YoigUande*  (1876).  In  185a  he  was 
appointed  Gustos  of  the  royal  collections  of  mofiic, 
«nd  received  the  order  of  Albert  of  Saxony.  [F.G.] 

FUGATO.  A  name  given  to  an  irregularly 
fugued  movementy  in  which  the  fagae-form  is  not 
strictly  followed  (especially  as  to  strettos  and 
pedal-points),  though  the  structure  is  fugal  and 
contrapuntal  Fugato  passages  are  often  intro- 
duced in  orcheetnd  music  with  the  happiest 
effect,  as  in  first  and  last  movements  of  the 
£roica  Symphony,  in  the  Allegretto  of  No.  7, 
both  by  Beethoven,  and  in  the  first  movement 
of  Mendelssohn's  Italian  Symphony,  immediately 
after  the  douUe  bar,  etc.  [F.A.G.O.] 

FUGHETTA.  A  short  condensed  fugue— a 
miniature  fugue — correct  and  complete  as  to 
form,  but  with  all  its  dimensions  curtailed. 
No.  34  of  Beethoven^s  33  Variations  (op.  lao) 
is  entitled  Fughetta.  It  is  in  a  sections  of  16 
hmn,  each  repeated.  [F.  A.  G.  0.] 

FUGUE,  or  FUGA,  firom  the  Latin /if^rare, 
to  pat  to  flight,  because  one  part  after  another 
seems  as  it  were  to  ekau  the  subject  or  motive 
throughout  the  piece.  (So  Milton,  Par.  Lost, 
xi.  503.)  It  has  been  technically  defined  as 
'a  regular  piece  of  music,  developed  firom 
given  stibjects  according  to  strict  contrapuntal 
rules,  involving  the  various  artifices  of  imita- 
tion, canon,  and  double  counterpoint,  and  con- 
structed according  to  a  certain  fixed  plan.* 
The  necessary  parts  of  a  fugue  are  (i)  Subject 
(or  Dux,  or  F^rer),  (a)  Answer  (or  Comet,  or 
Grfahrte),  (3)  Countersubject,  and  (4)  Stretto; 
to  which  may  usually  be  added  (5)  (^etta  (or 
conduit,  or  copula),  (6)  Episode,  (7)  Pedal,  and 
(8)  Coda.  The  Subject  is  the  theme,  or  chief 
melody,  on  which  the  whole  fugue  is  based. 
Tbe  Ajiswer  is  the  correlative  of  the  subject. 
The  relation  of  the  answer  to  the  subject,  in  fiiot, 
determines  the  whole  character  of  the  fugue. 
^peaking  roughly,  the  answer  is  a  transpoeiiion 
of  the  subject  from  the  key  of  the  tonic  to  that 
of  the  dominant.  If  ^e  answer  can  be  thus 
■imply  transposed  without  modulating  out  of  the 
key,  which  often  happens,  the  fugue  is  called 
a  '  Real  fugue,'  and  the  answer  a  '  Real  answer/ 
But  in  most  cases  the  answer  has  to  be  modified 
aooording  to  certain  rules  to  avoid  modulating 
oat  of  the  key.  These  modifications  are  odled 
'mutations,*  and  an  answer  so  treated  is  called 
a '  tonal  answer,*  and  the  fugue  is  called  a '  Tonal' 
lugue.*    For  instance,  if  the  subject  were 


^-r  f  •'"  It 


and  the  answer  were  a  simple  transposition 


^»  J  J  J  JIB 


it  is  obvious  that  we  should  have  left  the  original 
key  of  C  altogether,  and  modulated  towards  the 
snpertonic ;  to  avoid  this  the  answer  would  have 
to  be  modified  thus — 


i^^\^  J  J  ^  .^'31^ 


BO  as  to  keep  in  the  key  of  C,  and  the  chang^e 
of  the  concluding  note  is  called  a  Mutation. 
Thus  the  dominant  answers  the  tonic,  and  the 
tonic  answers  the  dominant.    Example — 
8id(feet,  Anaoer. 


j>it  J  r  rlg-^^''^lNll 


A  few  more  examples  of  mutations  will  ex- 
emplify  the  principle  of  tonal  answers. 
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a.  aubjeet. 
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Answer, 


jl'<h  r  fi^T^^f\rrrf\f^fif^^ 


3.  Sutjeet. 
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Answer. 
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Rules  for  the  finding  of  correct  tonal  answers 
may  be  found  in  all  the  treatitses  on  the  con- 
struction of  fugues.  Sometimes  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  find  £e  proper  answer ;  and  there  are 
subjects  which  will  admit  of  more  than  one 
correct  answer. 

Into  these  details  it  is  impossible  to  go  in  such 
an  article  as  the  present.  But  the  following 
general  rules  may  be  useful: — (i)  Wherever  the 
subject  has  the  tonic,  the  answer  should  have 
the  dominant;  and  vice  versA.  (a)  Wherever 
the  subject  has  the  3rd  of  the  tonic,  the  answer 
should  have  the  3rd  of  the  dominant ;  and  vice 
versft.  (3)  Wherever  the  subject  has  the  6th  of 
the  tonic,  the  answer  should  have  the  6ih  of  the 
dominant;  and  vice  versA.  (4)  Wherever  the 
subject  has  the  4th  of  the  tonic,  the  answer  should 
have  the  4th  of  the  dominant ;  and  vice  versft.  (5) 
In  the  minor  mode,  if  the  subject  has  the  interval 
of  a  diminished  7th,  that  interval  is  unaltered  in 
the  answer.  (6)  If  the  subject,  in  either  mode, 
goes  firom  the  dominant  up  to  the  subdominant  in 
the  upper  octave,  the  answer  constitutes  the  in- 
terval of  an  octave ;  thus — 
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(7)  Every  muiation  should  be  made  in  Approach- 
ing or  quitting  the  tonic  or  dominant. 

The  countersubject  is  primarily  to  be  regarded 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  subject  or  answer. 
But  it  is  more  than  this,  for  it  ought  to  be  made 
BO  melodious  as  to  be  an  available  foil  to  the 
subject  when  used  in  alternation  with  it,  or  with 
the  answer.  It  should  also  be,  in  most  cases,  so 
constructed  as  to  work  in  double  counterpoint 
with  the  subject.  It  usually  makes  its  first  appear- 
ance as  an  accompaniment  to  the  first  entry  of  the 
answer,  afber  the  subject  has  been  duly  announced 
by  itself.  We  now  proceed  to  give  an  example  of 
the  commencement  of  a  fugue,  containing  subject, 
answer,  and  counter-subject.  Such  a  commence- 
ment is  called  '  the  Exposition.* 
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When  the  countersubject  is  introduced  simul- 
taneously with  the  subject  at  the  beginning  of  a 
fugue,  it  should  be  looked  on  rather  as  a  second 
subject,  and  treated  strictly  as  such  throughout 
the  fugue.  In  such  a  case  the  piece  woidd  be 
properly  described  as  a  Double  fugue,  or  Fugue 
with  two  subjects.  Similarly  there  are  fugues 
with  three  or  more  subjects ;  the  only  limitation 
being  that  there  should  always  be  fewer  subjects 
than  parts ;  though  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  as  e.  g.  '  Let  old  Timotheus*  in  HandeFs 
'Alexanders  Feast,'  where  there  are  four  sub- 
jects and  only  four  voice-parts. 

It  is  very  often  desirable  to  interpose  a  few 
notes  to  connect  the  subject  and  answer,  and  to 
facilitate  the  necessary  modulations  fix>m  tonic 
to  dominant,  and  back  again.  Such  connecting 
notes  are  named  the  Codetta,  conduit,  or  copula, 
and  are  very  useful  in  rendering  the  fugue  less 
dry  and  cramped. 

The  following  is  the  exposition  of  a  two-part 
fugue,  including  a  codetta  \-^ 
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After  the  exposition  is  completed  by  the 
sive  and  regular  entry  of  every  part,  it  is  well  to 
make  use  of  fragments  of  the  materials  already 
announced,  working  them  up  contrapantaUy 
into  passages  of  imitaticm,  and  modulating  into 
neariy  related  keys  for  a  few  bars,  before 
returning  again  to  the  subject  and  azkswcr. 
These  may  then  be  introduced  in  various  kindred 
keys,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  composer,  so 
as  to  secure  variety  and  contrast,  without  wui* 
dering  too  far  from  the  original  key  of  the  piece. 
As  the  fugue  goes  on,  it  is  important  to  keep  the 
interest  of  it  from  flagging  by  the  introduction 
of  new  imitations,  formed  of  fragments  of  the 
original  materials.  These  passages  are  termed 
Episodes.  With  the  same  object  in  view  it  is 
customary  to  bring  the  subject  and  answer  nearer 
to  one  another  as  the  fugue  draws  towards  its 
conclusion.  The  way  to  effect  this  is  to  make 
the  entries  overlap ;  and  this  is  called  the  Stretto 
(from  atrinffere,  *  to.  bind*).  Thus  the  above 
subject  would  furnish  a  stretto  as  follows : — 
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Some  subjects  will  furnish  more  than  one  stretto. 
In  such  cases  the  closest  should  be  reserved  for 
the  last.     [Stretto.] 

But  there  are  many  other  devices  by  vhich 
variety  can  be  secured  in  the  construction  of  a 
fugue.  For  the  subject  can  sometimes  be  inverttd, 
augmented,  or  diminished.  Or  recourse  may  be 
had  to  counterpoint  at  the  loth  or  nth.  The 
inversion  of  the  above  subject  would  be  as  M- 
lowB— 
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and  tbia  might  be  treated  with  Its  appropriate 
answer  and  countersubject,  if  deeirea.  Some 
subjects  will  furnish  a  stretto  in  strict  canon, 
and  this  should  be  always  reserved  for  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  fugue,  by  way  of  climax. 
If  the  fugue  ends  with  an  episode,  such  con- 
cluding episode  is  called  the  Ck>da  (or  tail-piece). 
It  is  a^  customary,  in  fugues  of  more  than  two 
parts,  to  introduce  a  Pedal,  or  point  cTorgue, 
towards  the  end,  which  is  a  long  note  held  out, 
almost  always  in  the  bass  part,  on  which  many 
imitations  and  strettoe  can  be  built  which  would 
oft«n  be  otherwise  impracticable.  The  only  notes 
which  can  be  thus  held  out  as  pedals  are  the 
dominant  and  the  tonic.  The  tonic  pedal  can 
only  be  used  as  a  close  to  the  whole  piece.  The 
dominant  pedal  should  occur  just  before  the 
close.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  tonic  pedal  in 
every  fugue,  but  a  dominant  pedal  is  almost 
indispensable. 

Fugues  for  instruments  may  be  written  with 
more  freedom  than  those  for  voices,  but  in  all 
kinds  the  above  rules  and  principles  should  be 
maintained.  The  fugue-form  is  one  of  the  mo^t 
important  of  all  musical  forms,  and  all  the  great 
classical  composers  have  left  us  samples  of  their 
skill  in  this  department  of  the  art  of  music.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that  in  the 
early  days  of  contrapuntal  writing  the  idea  of  a 
fugue  was  very  different  from  that  which  we  now 
understand  by  that  term.  In  Morley*s  '  Plaine 
and  eade  Introduction  to  practicall  Musicke,* 
published  In  1597,  at  p.  76,  we  find  the  following 
definition: — 'We  call  that  a  fugue,  when  one 
part  beginneth,  and  the  other  singeth  the  same, 
for  some  number  of  notes  (which  the  first  did 
■ing),  as  thus  for  example : 
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This  we  should  now-a-days  call  a  specimen  of 
simple  imitation  at  the  octave,  in  two  parts ;  yet 
it  is  from  such  a  small  germ  as  this  that  the 
sublime  structure  of  a  modem  fugue  has  been 
gradually  developed.  Orazio  Benevoli  (d.  1673) 
was  probably  the  first  of  the  Italian  composers 
who  wrote  fugues  containing  anything  like  formal 
development.  Later,  in  the  17th  century,  how- 
ever, every  Italian  composer  of  church  music 
produced  more  or  less  elaborated  fugues,  those 
of  Leo,  Clari,  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  Colonna^ 
Durante,  and  Pergolesi  being  among  the  best. 

But  it  was  in  Germany  that  fugue-writing, 
both  Tooal  and  instrumental,  reached  the  highest 
development  and  attained  the  greatest  perfection. 
It  would  fill  a  volume  to  enumerate  all  the  great 
fiiguists  of  that  wonderfully  musical  nation  during 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Two  or  three 
namea^  however,  stand  out  in  bright  relief,  and 


cannot  be  passed  over.  Sebastian  Bach  oconpies 
the  very  pinnacle  among  fugue-composers,  and 
Handel  should  be  ranked  next  him.  The  student 
should  diligently  study  the  fugal  works  of  these 
great  masters,  and  make  them  his  model.  Bach 
has  even  devoted  a  special  work  to  the  subject, 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  student.  [See  Abt 
OF  FuoDK.]  The  treatises  of  Mattheson,  Mar- 
purg,  Fuz,  Albrechtsberger,  and  Andrtf,  are  also 
valuable.  Among  more  modem  writers  may  be 
mentioned  Cherubini,  F^tis,  and  Beioha.  We 
abstain  from  mentioning  Uie  works  of  living 
authors  who  have  contributed  much  valuable 
matter  to  the  literature  of  this  subject.  Mozart 
should  be  quoted  as  the  first  who  combined  the 
forms  of  the  sonata  and  the  fiigue,  «i  in  the 
overture  to  'Die  Zauberflote,'  end  in  the  last 
movement  of  hb  *  Jupiter  Symphony.* 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  for  a  composer  at  the 
present  day  to  find  a  great  variety  of  original 
fugue-subjects.  But  the  possible  ways  of  treating 
them  are  so  inexhaustible  that  a  fugue  can 
always  be  made  to  appear  quite  new  even  though 
the  theme  on  which  it  is  based  be  trite  and 
hackneyed.  And  here  we  have  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  this  form  of  composition — namely, 
that  it  does  not  so  abeolutely  require  the  origina* 
tion  of  really  new  melodies  as  every  other  form 
necessarily  does.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
does  require  a  command  of  all  the  resources  of 
harmony  and  oounterpoint  to  produce  fugues 
which  shall  not  be  mere  imitations  of  what  has 
been  done  by  previous  composers;  and  it  also 
needs  genius  A  a  high  order  to  apply  those 
resources  so  as  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  dryness 
and  lack  of  interest  so  often  cast  upon  the  fugal 
style  of  composition.  [F.  A.  6. 0.] 

FULL  OBGAN.  Tlus  term,  when  standing 
alone,  generally  signifies  that  the  chief  manual, 
or  Great  Organ,  is  to  be  used,  with  all  its  stops 
brought  into  requisition.  Sometimes  the  term 
is  employed  in  an  abbreviated  fomi,  and  with 
an  9f&x  indicating  that  a  portion  only  of  the  stops 
is  to  be  played  upon — as  '  Full  to  Fifteenth.'  In 
the  last  century  the  expressions  'Full  Organ,* 
'  Great  Organ,'  and  '  Loud  Organ,*  were  severally 
used  to  indicate  the  chief  manual  organ.  [£.  J.  H.] 

FUNDAMENTAL  BASS  is  th^  root  note 
of  a  chord,  or  the  root  notes  of  a  succession  of 
chords,  which  might  happen  to  be  the  actual 
bass  of  a  short  succession  o^  chords  all  in  their 
first  positions,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  partly 
imaginary,  as  in  the  following  short  succession 
of  complete  chords,  which  has  its  fundamental 
bass  below  on  a  separate  stave  :— 


^  ^  ^j  .g^  J  ^  ^  r  g^   J  tI 
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Rameau  was  the  first  to  develop  the  theory  of 
a  fundauieatal  basa^  and  held  that  it  might  'as 
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a  general  mle  proceed  only  in  pezfeot  Fooiilu  or 
Fifths  upwards  or  downwards.'  Hehnholtz  de- 
fines it  as  'the  compound  tone  which  repre- 
sents the  chord,  as  distinguished  from  its  bait, 
that  is,  the  tone  which  belongs  to  the  lowest 
part;  [C.H.H.P.] 

FUX,  JoHAirv  JoBKBH,  bom  1660  of  a  pea- 
sant fimaily  in  the  hamlet  of  Hirtenfeld,  near 
Grata  in  Styria.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early 
life  or  studies,  as  he  refused  to  give  information 
on  the  subject  even  to  Mattheson  for  his  'Grund- 
lage  einer  Ehrenpforte*  (Hamburg  1740;  see 
p.  340,  letter  dated  1718).  From  1696,  how- 
ever, all  is  dear.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed 
organist  to  the  ecclesiastical  foundation  'Zu  den 
Sdiotten'  in  Vienna;  and  married  a  Viennese, 
by  whom  he  had  no  children.  In  1698  he  be- 
came court  composer,  and  in  1 705  Gapellmeister 
to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen.  He  was  also 
appointed  Yioe-GapellmeiBter  to  the  court,  and 
in  1713  GapellmeiBter  to  the  Dowager  Empress 
Wilhelmine  Amalie.  This  poet  he  resigned  in 
1718,  as  he  had  done  that  at  the  cathedral  in 
1 71 5  upon  his  promotion  to  be  head  Gapell- 
meister to  the  court.  He  receiTed  many  prooft 
of  court  &vour.  To  the  King  of  the  Romans — 
Arch-duke,  afterwards  Emperor,  Joseph  I — ^he 
dedicated  his  first  opus  'Goncentus  musico- 
instrumentalis,'  in  7  parts  (Felsecker,  Nurembei^ 
1 701),  and  the  'Missa  Ganonica'  (1718) ;  and  to 
the  ^peror  Gharles  VI  his  most  important  work 
'Gradus  ad  Famassum*  (1725).  In  1723,  when 
laid  up  with  gout,  the  Emperor  Gharles  had  him 
oonveyed  in  a  litter  to  Prague,  that  he  might  be 
present  at  the  performance  of  his  opera  'Gostanza 
e  ForteKza>*  written  for  the  coronation.  Fux 
died  at  Vienna  Feb.  13,  1741,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Stephen*8.  Among  his  best  pupils  were 
Zelenka,  Muffat,  Tuma,  and  Wagenseil.  An 
oil-painting  of  him  in  the  costume  of  the  period 
is  in  the  museum  of  the  '  GeseUschaft  der  Musik- 
freunde*  at  Vienna.  Fuz  considered  his  art  in 
a  serious  light,  and  was  held  in  general  respect. 
He  was  courteous  to  all,  and  eminently  kind  and 
just  in  his  dealings  with  the  musicians  under 
him.  As  a  composer  he  was  most  industrious; 
405  works  by  him  are  still  in  existence — 50 
masses;  3  requiems;  57  vespers  and  psalms; 
a  a  litanies  and  completoria;  la  graduals;  14 
offertoriums ;  a  a  motets ;  106  hymns ;  a  Dies  ine; 
I  Domine ;  i  libera  (a90  church- works  in  all) ; 
10  oratorios ;  18  operas  (of  which  6  were  grand 
operas— 'dramme  per  musica' — and  the  other 
I  a  'componimenti  per  camera*  and  'feste  teatrali 
per  muBica*) ;  2^  partitas  and  overtures ;  and 
8  pieces  for  clavier.  The  greater  part  of  these 
compositions,  either  copied  or  in  autograph,  are 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna;  and  the 
<Gesellscha(t  der  Musikfreunde*  also  posaenes  a 
considerable  number. 

Of  his  works  only  few  are  printed :  his  '  Gon- 
centus/ already  mentioned,  '  Elisa^'  festa  teatrale 
(Jeane  Boger,  Amsterdam,  1 719),  and  the  'Missa 
canonica'  (see  below).  Froske's  'Musica  divina,* 
vol.  ii.  and  iii.,  contain  seven  churoh-worics.  36 
Trios  for  a  violins  and  bass  (published  about 
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1700)  are  lost.  His  dramatic  works  are  now 
valueless,  though  in  their  day  they  contributed 
much  to  the  lustre  of  the  court ;  while  his  ors- 
torios,  written  for  Lent,  were  sUU  more  quickly 
forgotten.  Among  his  MSS.  are  38  sacred '  Sonate 
a  tre,*  which  were  often  played  in  Divine  Serrice^ 
and  are  masterpieces  of  freahnem,  invention,  and 
variety.  It  is  evident  that  Fux  enjoyed  3-psrt 
writing,  for  in  his  'Gradus*  he  says '  the  master • 
hand  may  always  be  detected  even  in  3-pait 
writing,*  and  '  I  have  often  written  in  3  partly 
and  not  unsuccessfully,'  a  statement  which  even 
Mattheson  endorses  ('Gritica  Musiea,*  L  p.  131), 
though  as  a  rule  no  friend  to  Fux.  In  his  churdi 
music  he  was  always  reverent,  and  though  poly- 
phonic writing  was  second  nature  to  him,  he 
usually  abstained  from  unnecessaiT  subtleties  in 
sacred  music.  One  exception  to  this  must  hov- 
ever  be  made.  His  'Missa  canonica,'  written 
throughout  '  k  capella,*  a  masterpiece  cofntainiog 
every  species  of  canon,  is  unique  in  its  way. 
Here  Fux  ^splays  his  marvellous  knowledge  of 
counterpoint,  combined  with  the  richest  moda' 
lation ;  and,  as  Marpurg  says  (' Abhandlung  von 
der  Fuge,*  p.  130),  speaking  specially  of  the 
double  canon  in  the  'Ghrute  eleison,'  'his 
harmony  is  gorgeous,  and  at  the  same  time 
thorougnly  in  Keeping  with  the  sacredness  of  the 
occasion.*  The  mass  is  dedicated  to  the  Empoor 
as  a  proof  'that  classic  music,  fiur  from  being 
extinct,  has  here  gained  <me  more  step  in  advance 
(see  dedication  in  Italian).  The  Imperial  library 
at  Vienna  contains  a  copy  of  it  by  Michael 
Haydn  (1757),  and  the  Roval  Library  at  Dresden 
another  by  Zelenka,  Fuxs  pupil.    It  has  been 

Eted  at  Leipsic  by  Peters  and  KtthneL  The 
ueut  performances  of  this  mass  at  the  cathe* 
and  the  court  speak  weU  for  the  e^desmj 
of  the  singers.  The  most  convincing  proof  of 
Fux*s  ability  as  a  teacher  is  his  'Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassum,*  written  in  Latin  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  master  and  pupil,  and  consisting  of  two 
parts,  the  first  on  the  theory,  and  the  second 
on  the  practice,  of  composition.  It  has  passed 
through  innumerable  editions,  and  been  trans- 
lated into  four  languages.  The  dates  of  publi> 
cation  are  as  follows: — the  original,  in  Latiii, 
Vienna  I7a5  ;  German  edition,  by  Lorenx  Mita> 
ler,  Leipsic,  174a ;  Italian,  by  Aleasandro  Man- 
fredi,  ()arpi,  1761;  French,  by  Sieur  Pietro 
Denis,  Paris,  1773;  and  English,  anonymous, 
London,  1791.  Its  usefulness  has  been  attested 
by  such  men  as  Picdnni,  Durante^  P.  Ifartini, 
the  Abb^  Vogler,  Paolucd,  Gerberi,  Ghenibini, 
and  in  our  own  day  by  Heinrich  BeUermann 
('  Der  Gontrapunct,'  etc.,  Berlin  186a).  Mosart 
used  it  in  his  contrapuntal  exercises,  and  Haydn 
repeatedly  studied  it.  and  founded  his  teaching 
upon  it.  An  exhaustive  biography  of  the  master, 
with  a  thematic  catalogue  of  his  compositions,  bss 
been  drawn  up  with  bis  usual  accuracy  by  l)r. 
von  Kochel  from  authentic  information,  with 
the  title  'J.  J.  Fux,  Hofoompositor  und  Hof* 
kapellmeister  der  Kaiser  Leopold  I,  Joseph  I. 
und  Kari  VL  von  1698  bis  1740  (Hfilder.  Vienna 

187a).  LO.F.i'O 


TZ. 

FZ.  Hie  abbreviation  of  the  Italian  word 
forzavdo,  meaning  that  the  note  or  chord  against 
which  it  is  played  ahonld  be  forced  beyond  the 
normal  Boond  of  the  paaiage.    It  it  always  pio- 
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portionate ;  and  thus  a  /2  in  a  piano  passage 
will  be  &r  less  loud  than  in  a  forte  passage. 
gfz  or  af  (jforzando)  is  more  commonly  nsed 
than^  [G.] 


FAX7RE,  Jean-Baftistb,  son  of  a  singer  in 
the  church  at  Moulins,  where  he  was  bom  Jan. 
I5«  1830.  'When  he  was  3  the  family  removed 
to  Paris,  and  when  he  was  7  his  father  died.  In 
Z843  he  entered  the  solfeggio  class  in  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  soon  after  the  maUrise  of  the 
Madeleine,  where  he  was  under  Trevaux,  an 
excellent  teacher,  to  whom  he  owes  his  sound 
knowledge  of  music.  After  the  breaking  of  his 
▼oioe  he  took  up  the  piano  and  double  bass,  and 
was  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  band  at  the 
ddeon  theatre.  When  his  voice  had  recovered 
he  joined  the  chorus  of  the  Theatre  Italien,  and 
in  Nov.  1850  again  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
and  in  52  obtained  the  first  prizes  for  singing 
and  for  op^ra  oomique.  He  made  his  cUbut  Oct. 
ao,  5a,  at  the  Opera  Comique,  in  Mass^'s  '  Gala- 
th^,*  after  which  he  advanced  steadily  through 
▼arious  rdlee  until  his  creation  of  the  parts  of 
Cr^vecceur  in  Gevaert's  *Quentin  Durward* 
(March  58)  and  Hoel  in  Meyerbeer*s  'Pardon 
de  Ploermd*  (April  59)  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank.  In  the  winter  of  1861  he  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  since  which 


time  he  has  been  regularly  retained  there.  In 
London  he  first  appeared  at  Covent  Grarden, 
April  10,  i860,  as  Hoel  in  *  Dinorah,*  and  has  since 
that  time  been  a  regular  visitor  at  one  or  other 
of  the  Italian  Opera  houses.  At  Brussels  also 
he  is  often  heard,  and  in  1874,  during  the  war, 
he  undertook  the  first  class  of  singing  in  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire.  In  186 1  he  appeared  in 
Berlin  at  Meyerbeer's  request,  but  the  tremolo 
in  his  voice  did  not  please  the  Germans,  and 
he  has  not  revisited  that  country. 

Faure  is  a  good  musician  and  a  fine  actor. 
He  is  also  a  collector  of  pictures  and  a  man  of 
great  culture.  His  voice  is  a  baritone  of  great 
extent  and  of  very  fine  quality.  His  characters 
comprise  Mephistopheles,  Hamlet,  Nelusco  (A£ri- 
caine),  Posa  (Don  Carlos),  Don  Giovanni,  and 
many  more.  In  1857  he  was  for  a  short  time 
Professor  of  Singing  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
and  in  1859  he  married  Mile.  Lefebvre  (bom 
Dec.  3T,  1828),  the  chief  actress  of  Dugazon  rdlee 
at  the  Op^ra  Comique.  He  has  published  2  books 
of  songs  (Heugel).  [G.] 


G. 


GThe  fifth  note  of  the  natural  scale — the 
dominant  of  C,  the  relative  major  of  E 
*  minor.  It  is  sol  in  French  and  in  solfa- 
iiig.  It  has  F|  for  its  signature.  G  minor  has 
Bb  and  £b  for  the  signature,  and  is  the  relative 
minor  of  B  flat  major.  G  gives  its  name  to  the 
treble  clef,  the  sign  for  which  is  nothing  but  a 
corruption  of  the  letter.  The  Greek  G  gives  its 
name  to  the  gamut  or  scale. 

As  to  its  use  in  composition — two  of  Haydn*s 
13  Grand  Symphonies  are  in  G,  and  there  are 
several  others  of  note  in  the  same  key  ('  Oxford,* 
'  Letter  Y,*  etc.),  but  there  is  no  remarkable  one 
by  Mozart,  and  not  one  by  Beethoven,  nor  by 
Schubert,  Schumann,  or  Mendelssohn.  Of  Bee- 
thoven's 16  Quartets  one  (No.  a),  and  of  his  11 
Overtures  one  (Ruins  of  Athens),  the  Sonata  op. 
31,  No.  I,  two  Violin  Sonatas,  and  the  P.  F.  Con- 
certo No.  4,  do  something  to  restore  the  balance, 
but  it  is  singular  how  much  be  avoids  the  key. 

G  minor  has  Mozart's  Symphony  and  Men- 
delssohn's Concerto  to  ennoble  it.  [G.] 

GABLER,  JoHANN,  of  Ulm,  built  the  cele- 
brated organ  in  the  abbey  of  Weingarten  in  1 750. 
It  has  4  manuals,  and  76  speaking  stops,  and  is 
credited  with  6666  pipes.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  monks  were  so  plesMd  with  it  that  they  gave 
Gabler  a  florin  per  pipe  over  and  above  the  contract 
l^rioe.    He  died  about  the  year  1 784.     [Y.deP.] 


GABRIEL,  Mart  Ann  Virginia,  of  Irish 
parentage,  bom  at  Banstead,  Surrey,  Feb.  7, 1825, 
learned  the  piano  from  Pixis,  Dohler,  and  ThaJ- 
berg,  and  harmony  and  construction  from  Mo* 
lique.  Her  principal  work  was  a  Cantata  named 
'Evangeline,'  founded  on  Longfellow's  poem; 
she  wrote  many  operettas,  one  of  which,  *  Widows 
bewitched,'  was  performed  by  Mr.  German  Reed's 
company  in  67,  and  had  a  long  run.  Her  Can- 
tatas 'Dreamland'  and  ' £vai]^;eline'  were  per- 
formed at  Covent  Garden  ini87o  and  73.  Many 
of  her  songs  were  very  popular.  Miss  Gabri^ 
married  Mr.  George  £.  March  (author  of  most  of 
her  librettos)  in  Nov.  1874,  and  died  from  the 
effects  of  an  accident  on  Aug.  7,  1877.  [G.] 

GABRIELI,  a  famUy  of  great  Italian  musi- 

I.  Andbba,  celebrated  contrapuntist^  bom 
about  i.^io,  in  the  quarter  of  Venice  called 
Canareggio.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Adrian  Willaert, 
maestro  di  capella  of  St.  Mark's  (1527-63).  In 
1536  he  entered  the  Doge's  choir;  in  66  suc- 
ceeded Claudio  Merulo  as  second  oxganist  of 
St.  Mark's;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  1586, 
was  first  organist.  His  fame  spread  not  only 
throughout  Italy,  but  also  to  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands.  His  three  best-known  pupils  were 
his  nephew  Giovanni,  Leo  Hassler,  and  Peter 
Sweelinck.    In  1574  the  Republic  commisaioned 
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him  to  write  the  moBlo  to  be  performed  ftt  the 
reoeption  of  Henry  III.  King  of  France;  for 
which  oocAsion  he  oompoeed  sevenJ  pieces,  one 
being  for  la  Toices  in  a  choirs,  'Ecoo  Yinegia 
bella,'  printed  in  the  'Gemma  Muncalis*  (Venice, 
Gardano,  1588).  Though  much  addicted  to 
counterpoint,  hii  style  is  elevated  and  dignified. 
His  finest  work  is  'Psalmi  Davidid  poeniten- 
tiales,  tam  omnis  generis  instrumentorum,  turn 
ad  vocis  modulationom  accomodati,  sex  vocum  * 
(Venice  1583).  Among  his  numerous  composi- 
tions may  be  mentioned — 'Sacrae  cantiones 
quinque  vocum,  liber  primus*  (1565);  'Mis- 
sarum  sex  vocum,  liber  primus*  (1570);  'Ma- 
drigali  a  5  vod,  liber  primus,'  containing  34 
mi^gals  and  6  canzoni  (1573) ;  'Libro  secondo 
di  MfMlrigali  a  5  e  6  voci,  con  un  dialogo  da  8 ' 
(X57>)i  'Canzoni  alia  firanoese  per  Toigano* 
(1571) ;  and  'Oanti  ooncerti  a  6,  7,  8,  10,  e  16 
voci'  (1587).  In  the  last  are  some  pieces  bv 
his  nephew.  His  ozgan  music  wss  printed  wiuk 
his  nephew's  in  3  vols,  of  Biceroari.  Andrea 
seems  to  have  strongly  felt  the  necesnty  of 
executing  vocal  music  by  instruments.  He  also 
composed  the  first '  real  fugues,*  a  species  of  com- 
position for  which  his  nephew  showed  great 
facility.  Proske's  'Muslca  divina'  contains  a 
missa  brevis  and  no  fewer  than  10  motets  of 
his,  all  for  4  voices. 

3.  GiOYANia,  bom  in  Venice  1557,  pupil  of 
his  uncle  Andrea,  by  1575  already  well  known 
as  a  composer,  succeeded  Claudio  Merulo  as  first 
oi^anist  of  St.  Mark's,  Jan.  i,  1585.  He  died 
probably  in  1 61 3,  as  Glanpaolo  Savii  succeeded 
liim  on  August  13  of  that  year,  but  his  monu- 
ment  in  Sim  Stefimo  gives  Aug.  la,  16 13,  as 
the  date  of  his  death.  Although  he  seems  never 
to  have  left  Venice  he  was  well  known  through- 
out the  civilised  world.  The  works  of  his  pupils, 
Heinrich  Schtitz,  Alois  Grani,  and  Micha^Prae- 
toriuSt  testify  to  the  deep  respect  they  all  enter- 
tained for  him.  His  contrapuntal  focility  was 
extraordinary;  his  'Sacrae  symphoniae*  (1597) 
contains  a  piece  for  3  choirs,  each  of  diffSsrent  com- 
position. (This  or  a  similar  noble  work  is  printed 
by  Mr.  Hullah  in  his  '  Vocal  scores.*)  The  first 
part  of  the  Symphoniae  is  dedicated  to  Count 
Geoige  Fugger,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
having  invited  Gabrieli  to  his  wedding.  The 
necessity  for  the  orchestra  is  still  more  marked 
in  Giovanni  than  in  his  uncle  Andrea;  his 
modulations  are  often  so  bold  and  difficult  that 
we  can  scarcely  believe  they  were  ever  intended 
for  voices.  In  this  respect  he  mxy  be  called  the 
father  of  the  chromatic  style.  For  particulars 
of  his  times  and  contemporaries  see  Winterfeld's 
*  Johann  Gabrieli  und  seine  Zeit,'  a  vols,  of  text 
and  I  vol.  of  examples,  containing  33  pieces  for 
voices  (from  4  to  16),  one  for  oigan,  and  one 
for  quartet.  Others  will  be  found  in  Boden- 
schatz ;  Bochlitz ;  in  Mudca  sacra  (Schlesinger 
1834),  etc.  Rochlitz's  Collection  (Schott)  con- 
tains an  In  excelsis  of  his  for  Soprano  and  Tenor 
solo,  and  chorus  (k  4),  with  violins,  3  horns, 
and  3  trombones ;  also  a  Benedictus  for  3  choirs. 

3.  DoHZNico,  dramatic  composer  and  vidon- 
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cellist^  known  «i  '  il  Menghino  del  violoDodlo^' 
bom  at  Bolpgna  1640;  finrt  in  the  band  of  Ssn 
Petronio,  then  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  PamfiU. 
In  1676  he  became  a  member,  and  in  1683 
President,  of  the  Sodetk  fHarmonica  in  Bo- 
Ipgna.  He  appears  to  have  died  before  1691. 
Of  his  operas,  produced  in  Bologna,  Padua,  smd 
Venice, '  Cleobulo  *  was  the  most  suooeBsfuL  HIi 
instrumental  compositions  'Balletti,  gifi^ie;,  eor 
renti,  sarabands,  a  due  violini  e  violoncello  000 
basso  continue,*  op.  z  (Bologna  1 703),  az>e  in- 
teresting. [F-G.] 

GABRIELLE,  CHARMAKTE,  that  la,  Ga. 

brielle  d*£str^es,  mistress  of  Henri  I V,  The  reig;B 

of  Louis  XVIII.  revived  an  artless  little  mtnanop, 

which,   like  the  song  'Vive  Henri  IV.*    [aee 

Hbnki],  recalled  pleasant  memories  of  the  B^r> 

nais.    '  Charmante  Gabrielle '  was  not  only  song 

for  and  wide  at  that  loyal  epoch,  but  the  aatibor' 

ship  of  both  words  and  music  wss  attribated  to 

the  gallant  king,  and  the  mistake  is  still  often 

repeated.    True  Henri  suggested  the  song  to  one 

of  the  poets  of  his  courtTbut  we  have  hia  own 

authority  for  the  foci  that  he  did  not  himself 

write  the  stanzas.    The  letter  in  which  the  king 

sent  the  song  to  Gabrielle  b  in  the  *  Beoueil  des 

Lettres  missives*  of  Beiger  de  Xiviey  (iv.  998, 

9),  and  contains  these  words: — 'Ces  vera  voos 

repr^senteront  mieulx  ma  conditian  et  plus  agr^ 

ablement  que  ne  feroit  la  prose.     Je  lee  ay 

dictez,  non  arrangez.*     The  only  date  on  the 

letter  is  May  3i,  but  it  was  written  in  1597 

from  Paris,  where  Henri  was  collecting  money 

for  his  expedition  to  Amiens,  and  making  pie> 

parations  to  leave  Gabrielle  for  the  campaign 

against  the  Spaniards.    It  was  probably  Bertanl, 

Bishop  of  S4z,  who,  at  the  king's  'dictatkn,* 

composed  the  four  couplets  of  the  romance^  of 

which  we  give  the  tnt,  with  the  music  in  its 

revived  form ; — 

r 


e!  Jbil-hea-nnz        Joarl      Que  oe  mis -J* 


-f4  nr  ^^'^m 


Ti  -  «.     On 

The  refrtdn  is  not  original ;  it  is  to  be  found 
wonl  for  word  in  the  'Thesau**us  harmonicus'  of 
Besard  (1603^  and  in  the  'Cabinet  ou  Ti^sor 
des  nouvelles  chansons*  (1602);  and  as  at  that 
time  it  took  more  than  five  or  six  years  for  an 
air  to  travel  from  the  court  to  the  people,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  it  was  no  novelty. 
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F^tll  attributaa  the  ofr  to  BuBtaclie  I>a  Ct-amj, 
maltn  de  ohftpelle  to  ChwlM  IX,  Henri  III,  and 
Henri  IV ;  bat  the  muiia  of  th&t  '  Princv  of 
maaciuis,'  u  Memimui  oalla  him,  it  bo  imbued 
with  (deuce,  not  to  ny  peduitry,  that  it  ii  im- 
ponbls  to  inppoee  tha  author  of  the  contrk- 
pimtal  ezsiains  in  his  '  Mdlangea '  to  h&ve  had 
ujthtng  in  common  with  the  oomposar  of  to 
■imple  and  natural  a  melodj.  Its  origin  U  nn- 
doubtedlj  eecalar ;  and  there  ii  the  more  reason 
to  believe  it  to  have  been  bonowed  liom  on  air 
alraad;  popular  that  the  words '  Cnielle  d^putia, 
Malhaarenx  jour'  occur  in  the  'Chansons  but  lea 
lilt  BiondBiiu.*  In  the  book  of  cantiquea  en- 
titled 'La  [deusa  Aloaetta  aveo  loii  ttrelirs' 
(l6lt))  we  find  a  proof  (hat  the  charch  bor- 
rowed Qie  UT  and  prevailing  idea  of  this  song 
fiDm  tha  worM,  rather  than  the  reverse,  for  the 
leligtoOB  rebain, 

VoBOt  TleiB*  Blula, 

SflCDam-tdotJ 

Otu-mol  OD  la  Tts, 

Oa  Man  lAnoi, 

la  DbriDDsl;  founded  on  Ihe  love-wmg  of  1597. 

Such  is  all  tha  positive  information  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  about 'ChannBiiteGabrielle'; 
but  the  mjitery  which  amrouDds  its  origin  rather 
iDcieaBes  than  diminishes  the  attraction  of  this 
eelehrated  song.  [,G.  C] 

GABRIEI.T.T,  CiLTTXBniA,  bom  at  Homa 
Nov.  II,  173a,  daughter  of  Prince  Gabrielli's 
cook,  one  of  tha  meat  beautiful,  accomplished, 
and  (spriciouB  siugen  that  tta  lived.  At  the 
age  of  14,  tha  Prince,  walking  in  bis  garden, 
heard  her  ainging  a  difficult  song  of  Galnppi, 
sent  for  her,  and  after  listening  to  her  perfbnn- 
ance^  promised  her  h!s  protection  and  a  muocal 
ednca^oD.  She  was  placed  first  under  Gattu, 
lo  BjoipuAtUa,  and  afterwards  under  Porpors. 
A  great  success  attended  her  d^ut  (1747)  as 
prima  donna,  at  Lucca,  in  Galuppi's  '  Sofbnieba.' 
Guadsgni  gava  her  some  valuable  instruction  in 
the  st^rle  in  which  hs  himself  eicallad, — the  pure 
and  Dorrect  cautabile.  This  she  was  ther^re 
now  enabled  to  add  to  her  own,  which  was  tha 
pofection  of  brilliant  bravura,  with  a  marvelloQS 
power  of  rapid  execution  and  an  exquisitely 
delicate  quality  of  tono.  At  otlier  theatres  in 
Italy  she  met  with  equal  success,  linging  in 
1750,  at  Na|>1e*,  in  Jomelli's  '  Didone,'  after 
which  she  went  to  Vienna.  Here  she  finished 
her  declamatory  style  under  tha  teaching  of 
MeCaat&rio,  and  Stscinated  Ptancia  I,  who  went 
to  the  Opera  only  on  her  nights.  Metastasto 
is  sud  to  have  been  not  indifTareut  to  the 
charms  of  this  extraordinju^  singer,  still  known 
as  (a  CoeluOa  at  Cachettina,  in  memory  of  her 
migin ;  bat  she  did  not  respond.  Her  capricious 
beatment  of  her  numerous  adorer*  gave  rise  to 
hundteda  of  stories,  among  which  one  may  be 
quoted.  By  this  it  appears  that  the  ambassadots 
of  France  and  Portugal  were  both  desperately 
enamoured  of  her  at  Vienna.  The  Girmer,  oon- 
cealing  himself  in  her  apartments,  saw  enough 
to  confirm  his  sosptcions,  and  rushed  upon  her 
Willi  Lis  swotd,  with  which  he  would  doubtless 
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dave  transfixed  her,  had  not  the  bask  of  her 
boddlce  (omed  aside  the  point  of  the  blade. 
She  psrdtmed  the  Frenchman,  who  had  thrown 
himself  on  his  knees  before  her,  on  condition  of 
her  retaining  his  sword,  on  which  sbe  determined 
to  have  the  words  engraved,  Ei>^  dt  M.  .  . .  . 
qui  Ota  frapptr  la  GabH^li,  ko. ;  but  Metastssio 
prevuled.  Qpon  her  to  give  up  this  dedgn.  In 
1765  she  qoitted  Vienna,  laden  with  wealth, 
and  went  to  ISicily,  where  iha  excited  the  aatne 
furore,  and  exhibited  the  same  caprices.  Sha 
waa  imprisoned  by  the  King,  because  she  would 
not  sing  her  part  in  the  opera  above  a  whisper. 
Daring  tha  twelve  days  of  har  imprisonment^ 
sha  gave  sumptuous  entertainments,  paid  the 
debts  of  poor  prisoners,  and  distributed  alms  in 
profusion.  Each  evening  she  assembled  t^e 
other  inmates  of  the  gaol,  to  whom  slie  sang 
her  favourite  sengs  in  the  most  painstaking 
manner.  The  King  was  obliged  to  aet  her  free, 
and  her  raputation  with  the  public  stood  higher 
than  aver.  In  17G7  she  went  to  Parma,  where 
the  Infant  Don  Philip  fell  madly  In  love  with 
her,  and  persecuted  her  so  br  as  sometimes  to 
■hut  her  Qp  in  a  room  of  which  he  kept  the  key. 
Terrible  scenes  occurred  between  them,  and  sha 
called  him  on  one  occasion  gc^bo  maUdtlto. 
Having  escaped  &om  Parma  in  176S  she  went 
to  Bnssia,  where  she  astonished  Catherine  II. 
by  demanding  500a  docata  aa  salary,  a  sum,  as 
the  Empreaa  objected,  larger  than  the  pay  of 
a  field-manhal ;  to  which  Gabrtelli  simply  re- 
plied, 'llien  let  your  field-manhala  ung  for 
you ' —  as  CafTarelll  once  replied  in  similar 
circumstances.  She  appeared  m  London  in  the 
season  of  1 77£-6,  Bumey  says  of  her  iJiat '  she 
had  no  Indications  of  low  birth  in  her  counten- 
ance or  deportment,  which  had  all  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  a  Roman  matron.'  The  public  here 
was  prejudiced  against  her  by  the  storiea  current 
of  her  caprice ;  and  sha  only  remained  during 
one  season'.  Burney  extols  the  predsion  and 
accuracy  of  her  execution  and  intonation,  and  tha 
thrilling  qualily  of  her  voice.  She  appeared  to 
him  '  the  mcnt  intelligent  and  best  bred  virtuoea 
with  whom  he  bad  ever  oonversed,  not  only 
on  the  subjert  of  music, ,  but  on  every  subject 
oonceming  which  a  well-educated  female,  who 
'    '  '  Id,  might  be  expected  to  have 

I   sang   with  Facchlerotti   ■ 


MHrchei'i,  i 

into  two  parties.  After  this,  Gabrielll  retir(;d 
to  Rome  with  her  liaUr  Franceana.  who  hnd 
followed  her  everywhere  aa 
lived  upon  her  savings,  wh 
more  than  ii.oco  francs  pei 
in  April  17(16  of  a  negleclei 
littie  portrait  of  her  in  mezzi 
was  engraved  by  D.  Harl 
painting  by  Pompeo  Battoni 
GABUSSI,  VmciKZO,  ct 
of  Binging,  bom  at  Boltfpa 
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centmy,  studied  oounterpoint  under  Padre  MaiteL 
He  brought  out  his  first  opera  at  Modena  in  1825 
and  then  came  to  London,  and  remained  there  for 
about  ic  yeari  teadiinaj  singing  and  accompani- 
ment. After  thie  he  retired  to  Bologna.  In  1834 
he  produced '  Emani '  at  the  The&tre  des  Italiena, 
Paris,  and  in  41  'Glemenza  di  ValoiB*  at  the 
Fenioe  in  Venice,  without  luocess.  He  composed 
chamber  music  for  instruments,  but  is  best  known 
by  his  vocal  duets,  which  are  still  sung  in  England. 
He  died  in  London  Sept.  la,  1846.        [M.C.C.] 

GADE,  N1BL8  W.,  one  of  the  most  pfled  and 
accomplished  of  living  composers  and  conductor^ 
was  bom  Oct  ii,  181 7,  at  Ck>penhagen,  the  son 
of  a  maker  of  musical  instruments.     His  first 
instruction  in  music  was  obtained  from  a  teacher 
who  esteemed  mechanical  industry  beyond  talent, 
and  it  seems  was  not  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  progress  of  his  pupiL    Gade  learned  a  little 
about  guitar,   violin,   and   pianoforte,  without 
accomplishing  much  on  either  instrument.    Later 
on  he  met  with  more  able  masters  in  Wershall, 
Berggreen,   and  Weyse.    Various  compositions 
were  the  result,  of  which  their  author  now  thinks 
little.   He  afterwards  entered  the  royal  orchestra 
at  Copenhagen  ajB  violinist,  and  in  that  practical 
aohoolattained  that  rare  degree  of  mastery  in  in- 
strumentation which  his  publications  show  ficom 
the  first.  Through  his 'Ossian' overture,  which,  on 
the  approval  of  Spohr  and  Schneider,  was  crowned 
in  1 84 1  with  the  prize  awarded  by  the  Copen- 
hagen  Musical  Union,   he    attracted    the    at- 
tention of  the  music-loving  king,  and  at  once 
received,  like  many  other   men  of  talent   in 
Denmark,  a  royal  stipend,  intended  to  assist 
him  in  a  foroign  journey.    Thus  equipped,  Gade 
turned  towajrds  Leipzig,  whero  by  Mendelssohn 
he  was  Introduced  to  the  musical  public  at  large. 
(See  Mendel8Sohn*s  letters  Jan.  13,  March  3,  43.) 
After  the  production  of  his  first  syniphony 
(March  2,  1843)  and  the  cantata  '  Comata'  at 
Leipzig  (March  3,  46),  Gade  travelled  in  Italy, 
and  on  his  rotum  in  1844,  Mendelssohn,  who  was 
then  staying  at  Berlin  and  Frankfort,  entrusted 
him  wiUi  the  conducting  of  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts.    In  the  winter  of  1845-46  he  acted 
as  sub-conductor  to  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  conducted  alone  till 
the  spring  of  1848,  when  he  rotumed  to  Copen- 
hagen for  good,  to  occupy  a  post  as  organist  and 
to  conduct  the  concerts  of  the  Musikveroin.    In 
1 86 1,  at  the  death  of  Glaeser,  he  was  appointed 
Hof-capellmeister,  and  received  the  titie  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Music;  and  he  is  still  busy  composing, 
teaching,  and  conducting.    He  visited  England 
for  the  first  time  in  1876,  to  conduct  his  'Zion' 
and  'The  Crusaders'  at  the  Birmingham  Festival. 
The  intimate  Mend  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schu- 
mann, Gade  is  in  some  sense  their  disciple ;  his 
earUer  works  showing  faint  traces  of  the  influence 
of  the  fDrmer  as  his  later  works  do  that  of  the 
latter.    Still  Gade*B  distinguished  and  amiable 
musiod  physiognomy  is  far  firom  a  mero  raflex 
of  theirs ;  he  has  always  had  something  to  say 
for  himself,  and  has  from  the  first  contrived  to 
eay  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own.     His  musical 
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speech  is  tinged  with  the  cadences  of  Scandinaimu 
folk-song,   and  almost  invariably  breathes  the 
spuit  of  northern  scenery.    All  his  works  show 
the  same  refined  sense  for  symmetry,  for  hsnno* 
nious   colouring  and   delicate  sentiment.     Hii 
themes,   if   rarely  vigorous  or  pasDooate,  an 
always  spontaneous  as  far  as  they  go^  and  nefv 
without  some  charm  of  line  or  <»lour.    Ab  with 
a  landscape  painter  the  fascination  of  his  pieces 
lies  in  the  peculiar  poetical  imprenioa  oonveyed 
by  the  entire  picturo  rather  than  by  any  pro- 
minent  details;    and  ajB  in   a  landso^  tloi 
fascinating  total  impression  is  always  the  rente 
of  perfect   harmony  of   colour,  ao    in  Game's 
works  it  is  traceable  to  the  gentle  repose  and 
proportion  of  his  themes  and  the  suave  perfiectiaD 
of  his  instrumentation. 

Qmde  has  published  7  symphoiues,  ops.  5,  i<^  15> 
ao,  25,  32,  45,  in  C  minor,  E,  A  minor,  B  flak,  D 
minor  (with  Piano),  G  minor,  and  F  respectively: 
five  overtures—*  Nachklange  aus  Oasaan'  (op.  i), 
•Im  Hochland'  (op.  7),  in  C  (op.  14).  'Hamkt' 
(op.  37), '  Michael  Angelo  *  (op.  39)  ;  the  cantataa 
'  Comala '  (op.  la), '  FVQhlingsfantaisie '  (op.  23V 
*Erlk6nig8T&chter'(op.3o),  'DieheiligeNacbt* 
(op.  40),  •Frflhlingsbotschaft*  (op.  35),  'Die 
Krouzfahier*  (op.  50),  and  Zion;  an  octet  (op. 
17),  sestet  (op.  17),  and  quintet  (op.  8)  for  stringB ; 
a  trio  called  'Novelletten*  for  pianofivte  and 
strings ;  two  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  vidia  in 
A  and  D  minor,  of  which  the  secomd  is  partaea- 
larly  good ;  many  choral  songs  for  mixed  and  &r 
male  voices ;  songs  for  one  voice  with  pianoforte 
and  a  number  of  solo  pieces  for  the  pianofixto  iff 
two  and  four  hands,  of  which  the  aonata  (ia  S 
minor,  op.  28)  the  sketches  called  'AqnareUen/ 
andtheVolkstanze(op.3i)arathebest  [S.D.] 

GADSBY,  UssnY,  son  of  a  musician,  honi  at 
Hackney  Deo.  15,  1842,  entered  St.  Paul's  clkoir 
in  49,  at  the  same  time  with  Dr.  Stainer,  and 
romuned  till  58.  The  instruction  in  haimfloj 
which  he  and  Stainer,  as  an  exoeption  doe  te 
their  musical  faculty,  received  fixxn  Mr.  W. 
Bayley,  the  then  master  of  the  boys,  is  virtua^ 
the  only  teaching  that  Mr.  Gadsby  ever  recevao, 
the  rest  is  due  to  his  own  perseverance. 

Mr.  Gadsby's  published  works  sue  the  lyA 
Psalm;  a  Cantota  (1862);  'Alice  Brand,' (^ 
tata  (1870) ;  Festival  Service  for  8  voices  (187a); 
Concert  overture  'Andromeda'  (1873);  Strips 
Quartet  (1875) ;  Andante  and  Bondo  piaoev^ 
P.F.  and  Flute  (1875);  music  to  Alcesti8(  1876). 
In  addition  to  these  he  has  (1878)  in  MS.  3 
Symphonies,  in  C,  in  A — ^portions  of  whidi  ha« 
been  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace — and  in  D; 
Overtures  to  the  Crolden  Legend*  and 'Witches 
Frolic,*  and  an  Intermezzo  and  Scherzo  (all  pc^ 
formed  at  the  Crystal  Palace),  as  woU  as  manT 
Songs,  Part-songs,  Anthems,  and  Services.   [y.J 

GANSBACJHER,  Johahk,  Capdlm^ster  of 
the  Cathedral  at  Vienna,  bom  May  8,  1778.  »* 
Sterling  in  the  Tyrol.  At  6  yean  old  he  was  a 
chorister  in  the  village  churoh  of  which  his  Athtf 
was  choirmaster.  Later  he  learnt  the  oig»»- 
piano,  cello,  and  harmony  at  Lmsprack;  Hafl^ 
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and  Botien.  In  1795  he  entered  the  Vtavemty 
of  Inn^niok,  but  on  the  fonnation  of  the  Lana- 
stonn  m  96  served  as  a  volunteer,  and  won  the 
gold'Tapferkeits-medaiUe.'  In  1801  he  was  in 
VieDoa,  studied  under  Vogler  and  Albrechta- 
berger,  |nd  was  recommended  as  a  teacher  by 
Haydn,  Gyrowetz,  and  distinguished  patrons. 
He  next  accompanied  Count  Firmian  to  Prague, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  composition.  In 
]8o()  he  was  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  revisited 
his  home,  and  in  the  following  year  settled  for  a 
time  in  Darmstadt  to  renew  his  studies  under 
Yogler.  Weber  and  Meyerbeer  were  his  fellow- 
papils,  and  the  three  formed  a  lasting  friendship. 
Weber  especially  retained  a  sinoere  afifection  for 
him,  took  him  to  Mannheim  and  Heidelberg, 
where  Gansbacher  assisted  in  his  concerts,  and 
at  a  later  time  proposed  to  him  to  compete  for  the 
vacant  post  of  Court  Capellmeister  in  Dresden. 
MeantimeGansbacher  lived  altematelyinyienna, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Beethoven, 
and  Prague,  where  he  assisted  Weber  with  hi8> 
'Eampf  und  Sie^.'  He  Also  served  in  the  war 
of  1813,  went  to  Italy  as  captain  in  military 
service,  and  was  even  employed  as  a  courier.  This 
onsettled  life  at  lena:th  came  to  a  satisfactory 
end.  At  the  time  l£at  Weber  was  suggesting 
hii  settling  at  Dresden,  the  CapellmeistoiBhip  ^ 
the  cathe£al  at  Vienna  fell  vacant  by  the  death 
ofPreindl  (Oct.  1823);  Gansbacher  applied  for 
it,  was  appointed,  and  remained  there  for  life. 
He  died  July  13,  1844,  universally  respected 
both  as  a  man  and  an  artist.  Aa  a  composer  he 
belongs  to  the  old  school ;  his  works  are  pleasing 
bat  betray  by  their  solidity  the  pupil  of  Vogler 
and  Albrechtsberger.  His  compositions  number 
216  in  all,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  sacred, 
— 17  masses,  4  requiems,  2  Te  Deums,  offertories 
etc.  He  wrote  also  a  sjrmphony,  several  seren- 
ades, marches,  and  concerted  pieces ;  pianoforte 
pieces  with  and  without  accompaniment;  songs 
scoampanied  l^  various  instruments;  music  to 
KotKebue*s  'Die  Kreuz&hrer*;  a  liederspiel,  etc. 
Two  requiems,  2  masses,  and  several  smaller 
dinrch  works  were  published  by  Spina  and  Has- 
linger ;  3  terzettos  tor  2  soprani  and  tenor  (op.  4) 
by  Sdblesinger;  Schiller^s  '  Erwartung'  by  Sim- 
lock ;  and  sonatas  and  trios  by  various  publishers. 
A  song  of  his  is  given  in  A^prton's  *  Sacred  Min- 
Btrelsy.' 

His  son  Dr.  Josspir,  bom  1829,  is  now  a  valued 
teacher  of  singing  in  Vienna,  and  professor  at  the 
Conservatoire.  L^.F-P.] 

GAFORI,  Frakchiko,  or  Fbanchhtus  Gafu- 
UD8,  bom  at  Lodi  Jan.  14,  1451,  a  priest  and 
a  writer  on  music.  His  first  instructor  was 
Goodendag,  or,  as  he  latinised  his  name,  Bona- 
dies.  Circumstances  led  him  to  Mantua,  Verona, 
(lenoa,  and  in  1478,  in  company  with  the  fugi* 
tive  doge  Adomo,  to  Naples.  There  he  found 
Tinetor  and  two  other  great  Belgian  musicians. 
Gamier  and  Hycart ;  and  there  he  remained  for 
more  than  two  years  till  driven  back  to  Lodi  by 
war  and  the  plague.  He  passed  a  short  time  as 
niaestro  di  capetUa  at  Monticello  and  Bergamo, 
and  in  1484  became  attached  to  the  cathedral  at 
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Milan,  where  he  died  June  24,  1522,  still  in  full 
vigour.  His  works  are  as  follow: — 'Theoricum 
opus  armonioe  discipline'  (Naples  1480) ;  'Prac- 
tica  musics'  (Milan  149^) ;  '  Angelicum  et  divi- 
num  opus  musice'  (Milan  1 508,  in  Italian) ; 
*  De  harmonica  musicorum  instrumentorum  opus' 
(Milan  15 18);  'Apologia  adversus  Spatarium' 
(Turin  1520).  Work»with  other  titles  are  but 
editions  or  abridgments  of  the  above.  Though 
a  man  of  much  learning  and  research,  and  in 
some  respects  a  pedant — witness  the  headings  of 
his  chapters  and  the  terms  he  coined — Gafori 
was  no  mere  archieologist.  He  addressed  himself 
to  the  wants  of  his  time,  and  in  consequence 
enjoyed  for  long  a  wide  and  special  authority. 
His  great  drawback  was  his  overweening  conceit, 
often  displayed  in  the  very  titles  of  Us  books. 
Hawkins  has  devoted  chapters  72,  73,  74,  and 
75,  of  his  History  to  him,  and  has  given  copious 
extracts  firom  the  *Practica  musicse/  his  most 
important  work,  and  the  'Apologia.'  [G.] 

GAGLIANO,  a  celebrated  &mily  of  violin- 
makers  at  Naples.  Alessahdro,  the  first,  worked 
from  about  1695  to  1725.  His  work,  like  that 
of  his  sons,  is  good  and  substantial,  but  it  exhibits 
the  same  unattractive  greyish- yellow  vamish 
which  was  used  by  the  sons.  Alexander  calls 
himself  'alunmus'  of  Stradivarius,  and  all  the 
Gaglianos  worked  more  or  less  on  the  Stradivari 
model.  His  sons.  NiooLO  (1700-40)  and  Gen* 
NABO  (1710-50),  made  a  huge  number  of  good 
instruments.  His  grandson,  Ferdinando  ( 1 736- 
81),  son  of  Nich(2as,  like  all  his  Italian  con- 
temporaries, exhibits  a  marked  dedine.  The 
later  Gaglianos  established  a  manufactory  ot 
violin-strings,  which  to  this  day  enjoys  a  world- 
wide reputation.  [F'^0 

G ALEAZZI,  Francesco,  a  vioUn-player,  bom 
at  Turin  in  1738  (F^tis  says  1758)  and  for  many 
years  leader  of  the  band  at  the  Teatro  Valle  at 
Kome.  He  deserves  special  notice,  not  so  much 
as  a  composer  of  numerous  instrumental  works, 
as  the  author  of  one  of  the  earliest  methodical 
instruction-books  for  the  violin,  which  bears  the 
title  of  'Elementi  teoretico-practici  di  musica, 
con  un  saffgio  sopra  Tartedi  suonare  il  violino, 
analizzata,  Boma  t  791  e  1796.  He  died,  accord- 
ing to  F^tis,  in  1819.  [F.D.] 

GALEBAITTI,  Catterina,  a  contralto  singer, 
who  appeared  in  the  early  times  of  Italian 
Opera  in  London.  In  17 14  she  made  her  d^ut, 
Jan.  9,  in  the  pasticcio  'Dorinda.'  She  sang 
also  in  '  Greso,'  in  a  revival  of  '  Binaldo,'  and  in 
'  Arminio,'  and  had  a  benefit, '  by  conmiand,'  that 
year.  In  171 3,  Mar.  16,  she  signed  a  petition 
(in  the  possession  of  the  writer),  together  with 
Mrs.  Barbier,  Margherita  de  Tl^pine,  T.  Bobinson, 
and  Valentino  Urban!,  for  the  oetter  regulation 
of  their  benefits.  Six  years  later,  we  find  her 
again  singing  in  'Astarto,'  'Badamisto,'  and 
'Numitor.'  In  the  next  year,  1 721,  she  took 
prominent  parts  in  '  Muzio  Scevola,*  '  Arsinoe,' 
and  'L*Odio  e  L'Amore,'  after  whidi  her  name 
does  not  occur  again.  [J.  M.] 

GALIMATHIAS.     A  French  term  of  very 
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doubtful  derivation  (Litti^>,  meaning  a  confused 
unintelligible  affair.  'Galimathiae  muncum'  is  a 
comic  piece  of  music  for  Orchestra  with  davier 
and  other  instruments  obUgato,  composed  by 
Mosart  in  1 766  at  the  Hague,  for  the  festivities 
at  the  coming  of  age  of  William  of  Orange  the 
Fifth  (March  8).  Mozart^  then  on  his  road 
from  London,  was  just  10  years  old.  The  piece 
is  in  13  short  numbers,  endinff  with  a  variation 
on  die  Dutch  national  tar  of  *  Wilhelmus  von 
Nassau.*  (Kochel,  No.  33  ;  O.  Jahn,  and  ed. 
i.  44.)  In  a  letter  of  Feb.  5, 1 783,  Mozart  speaks 
of  a  galimathias  opera — '  Gallus  cantans,  in  ar- 
bore  sedens,  gigirigi  fiuaens.'  [G.] 

GALITZIN,  Nicolas  Bobtssowttsch,  a  Rua- 
sian  Prince  who  is  immortalised  by  the  dedication 
to  him  by  Beethoven  of  an  overture  (op.  134) 
and  3  quartets  (ops.  127,  130,  13a).  Of  his 
birth  nothing  is  known;  he  died  on  his  estates 
in  the  province  Kurski  in  1866.  In  1^04-6 
he  was  in  Vienna,  and  doubtless  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Beethoven  and  his  music  at 
the  house  of  Count  Rasomowsky,  the  Russian 
ambassador,  for  whom  at  that  very  date 
Beethoven  wrote  the  3  quartets  (op.  59)  and  at 
that  of  the  Count  von  Ihrowne,  an  officer  in  the 
Russian  service,  for  whom  Beethoven  had  written 
several  works  (ops.  9,  10,  a  a,  etc.).  In  1 816 
Moscheles  met  him  at  Carlsbad,  and  speaks  of 
him  as  a  practical  musician  (Leben,  i.  27).  In 
1 8a  a  he  was  married  and  living  in  Petersburg 
in  venr  musical  society,  his  wife  an  accomplished 
pianoforte-player  and  he  himself  a  cellist  and 
an  enthusiastic  amateur.  At  this  time,  Nov.  9, 
1 8a a,  he  'writes  to  Beethoven  a  letter  fuU  of 
devotion,  proposing  that  he  shall  compose  3  new 
quartets  at  his  own  price,  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
Prince.  Beethoven  accepts  the  offer  (by  letter, 
Jan.  as,  33),  and  fixes  50  ducats  (say  £33)  per 
quartet  as  the  price.  Feb.  19  the  Prince  replies, 
Uiat  he  has  'given  an  order*  for  50  ducats  to  his 
banker,  and  will  immediately  remit  100  more  for 
the  two  others.  May  5,  33,  he  writes  again, 
'  you  ought  to  have  received  the  50  ducats  fixed 
for  the  first  quartet.    As  soon  as  it  is  complete 

?ou  can  sell  it  to  any  publi^er  you  choose— sJl 
ask  is  the  dedication  and  a  MS.  copy.  Pray 
be|^n  the  second,  and  when  you  inform  me  you 
have  done  so  I  will  forward  another  50  ducats.* 

From  this  time  the  correspondence  continues 
till  Beethoven's  death.  Galitzin*s  further  letters — 
in  French,  14  in  number— are  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  Beethoven,  pressing  money  and  services  upon 
him,  offering  to  subscribe  for  mass,  symphony, 
and  overture,  and  volunteering  his  wiUingneas  to 
wait  for  '  the  moments  of  inspiration.*  In  fact 
he  had  to  wait  a  long  time.  The  first  quartet 
(in  Eb,  op.  137)  was  first  played  at  Vienna, 
March  6,  1835,  and  is  acknowledged  by  the 
Prince  on  April  29.  The  second  (in  A  minor, 
op.  133)  was  first  played  Nov.  6,  35,  and  the 
third  (in  Bb,  op.  130)  on  March  3i,  36.  These 
were  received  by  the  Prince  together,  and  were 

>  Th*  letteiB  qootad  and  rafmred  to  thrauKhoat  thli  unties  tra 
almost  ul  In  MB.,  and  will  be  pnulMl  la  tlM  lunlicuaiinE  rulaniM  of 
Tfa*««r'B  •  Ua  of  BeetlioTea.'  " 
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acknowledged  by  him  Nov.  a  a,  a6.  He  alie 
received  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Mass  m  D  ui 
printed  copies  of  the  9th  Symphony  and  of  tbt 
two  overtures  in  C,  the  one  (op.  134)  dedicsied 
to  him,  the  other  (op.  115)  dedicated  to  Gooat 
RadzivilL  Thus  the  whole  claim  aguoit  iun 
was — Quartets,  150  ducats;  Overtnie  (op.  1151, 
35  ducats ;  Mass,  50  ducats ;  loss  on  exdiaiig^ 
4  ducats ;  total,  339  ducats^  not  including  Tviou 
other  pieces  of  music  sent*  On  the  o^hsr  bod 
he  appears,  notwithstanding  all  his  promiiei,  to 
have  paid,  up  to  the  time  of  Beethoven^sdeatk, 
only  104  ducats.  It  should  be  said  that  m  1836 
war  and  insurrections  had  broken  out  in  Bossa, 
which  occupied  the  Prince  and  obliged  him  to 
live  away  finmi  Petersburg;  and  also  put  him  to 
embarrassing  expenses.  After  the  pesoe  o( 
Adrianople  ^Sept.  14,  39),  when  Beethoten  h»d 
been  dc»d  some  years,  a  correspondence  vn 
opened  with  him  by  Hotschevar,  Carl  van  Be» 
thoven*s  guardian,  which  resulted  in  1833  in  1 
further  payment  of  50  ducats,  making  a  totelof 
154.  Carl  still  uigev  his  claim  for  75  moie  to 
make  up  the  150  for  the  quartets,  which  Gsfitn 
in  1835  promises  to  pay,  but  never  does.  !■ 
1853,  roused  by  Schindler*s  statement  of  tb 
affair  (ed.  i.,  pp.  163,  3),  he  writes  to  tbi 
Gazette  Musicale  of  July  31,  1853  a  ktto 
stating  correctly  the  sum  paid,  but  ineonvcily 
laying  it  all  to  the  account  of  the  qoiitoti 
Other  letters  passed  between  him  aod  Gul 
Beethoven,  but  they  are  not  nnsnitiiil  to  tbi 
elucidation  of  the  tnmsaotions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Galitadn's  intente 
were  excellent^  that  the  world  owes  to  him  tb 
existence  of  the  three  Quartets,  and  that  hevm 
lavish  of  admiration  and  promises  to  pay.  Xo 
doubt^  too,  he  had  to  wait  a  long  while,  and  to 
undergo  a  great  deal  of  disappointoien^  hot  tUi 
he  ought  to  have  known  was  mevitaUe  in  dmSa^ 
with  a  man  of  Beethoven's  temperament,  wbii 
mode  of  production  has  been  elsewhere  shovnto 
have  been  so  slow  and  uncertain.  [See  p.  l/f ) 
For  the  payments  of  50  and  25  ducats  be  bd 
more  thui  ample  compensation  in  the  oodm  of 
the  Mass  and  the  Overture,  the  pleasure  oe  dr 
rived  from  them,  and  the  credit  and  importasK 
they  must  have  given  him  in  the  mosioal  ciitki 
of  Russia.  For  the  copies  of  Sonatas^  Overton 
(op.  115),  Terzet,  and  other  works  sent  faim  bj 
Beethoven,  he  appears  to  have  paid  noUiia^  >* 
can  he  justly  demur  to  Beethoven's  having  i^ 
the  quartets  to  publishers,  or  perfonned  Uioa  ii 
public,  after  the  carte  blanche  which  he  giw 
him  in  his  third  letter,  where  all  he  stipnktod 
for  was  the  dedication  and  a  MS.  co^. 

The  son  of  the  preceding,  Piinoe  GEOIOK  Ga^ 
LTTZTN,  was  bom  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1833,  as^ 
died  in  Sept.  1873.  He  was  not  only  a  gMt 
lover  of  music,  like  his  father,  but  was  a  eos^ 
poser  of  various  works  for  orchestra^  chamb^ 
and  voices,  and  an  able  conductor.  In  184s  b 
founded  in  Moscow  a  choir  of  70  boyn^  vkA 
he  fed,  clothed,  and  educated.  It  was  fir 
long  one  of  the  sights  of  the  dty.  He  ab 
ma'ntained  an  orcbBstra^  with  which  hs  gtv*. 
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public  oonoertBy  visited  England  and  France  in 
i860.  [A.W.T.] 

GALLENBERG,  Wsnzel  Bobbbt,  Graf  vok, 
of  an  old  Carinthian  family,  bom  at  Vienna 
Dec.  a8,  1785,  died  at  Borne  March  13,  1839, 
has  his  place  in  musical  history  as  a  prolific 
composer  and  in  virtue  of  his  indirect  connexion 
with  Beethoven. 

His  passion  for  music,  manifested  at  a  very 
c^Iy  <^)  ied  him  to  forego  the  advantages  of  an 
official  career  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  art. 
His  master  in  the  science  was  Albrechtsbeiger. 
On  November  3,  1803,  being  then  not  quite 
twenty,  he  married  the  Countess  Julie  Guicciardi, 
who  had  been  the  object  of  one  of  Beethoven's 
transient  but  violent  passions.    [Guiociabdi.] 

During  the  winter  following,  young  Gallenberg 
made  his  appearance  in  Wurth*s  Sunday  Con- 
certs as  author  of  several  overtures,  which  made 
no  impression.  In  1805  we  find  the  youthful 
couple  in  Naples,  where  at  the  great  festival  of 
May  31,  1805,  ^  honour  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
Gallenberg  prepared  the  music,  which  was  mostly 
of  his  own  composition — 3  overtures,  8  pieces  for 
wind  band,  and  dances  for  full  orchestra.  It 
was  greatly  applauded,  and  was  doubtless  one 
caoae  of  his  being  appointed  a  year  or  two  later 
to  the  charge  of  the  music  in  the  court  theatre. 
The  ballet  troupe  was  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 
and  Gallenberg  embraced  the  opportunity  of  im- 
proTinff  the  Neapolitan  school  of  instrumental 
music  by  giving  frequent  adaptations  of  the  best 
(rerman  raoductions— complete  movements  from 
Hosartt  Haydn.  Cherubini,  and  others,  which 
opened  new  sources  of  delight^  and  afibrded  young 
eomposers  new  standards  of  excellence.  Thus 
what  the  Neapolitan  school  had  done  for  opera 
in  Germany  during  the  last  century,  was  in  some 
degree  repaid  by  Gallenberg  in  this. 

When  Barbaja  undertook  the  management  of 
the  court  theatre  at  Vienna  (Dec.  21,  i8ai),  he 
introduced  Gallenberg  to  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment— an  arrangement  which,  however,  existed 
bat  two  years.  In  Jan.  1829  Gallenberg  himself 
became  lessee  of  this  theatre  on  a  contract  for  10 
yean,  which,  though  at  first  successful,  soon 
came  to  an  end  from  want  of  capital.  From  the 
autumn  of  x8i6  to  the  spring  of  1838  we  again 
find  him  in  Naples  employed  by  Barbaja  as 
ballet  composer  and  director;  and  in  March, 
1839,  we  read  of  his  death  at  Rome  at  the  age 

•56. 

Gallenberg  wrote  from  fortv  to  fifty  ballets, 

it  the  local  records  alone  retain  even  the  names 

most.    We  add  the  titles  of  a  few  which  in 

ieir  day  were  reported  as  of  some  interest  to 

genenJ  musical  public. 

Samson '  (Naples  and  Vienna,  i  8t  i) ;  '  Arsinoe 

*  Telemaco*  (Milan,  1813) ;  'I  Riti  Indiani' 

>•  1814);   'Amleto*  (Do.  1815);  *  Alfred  der 

>' (Vienna,  1820);  'Joand'Arc*(Do.i82i); 

(Do.  1822):   'Ismaans  Grab*  (Do. 

IS23) ;  <La  (>ffavana  del  Cairo'  (Naples,  1824) ; 

[OtUvio  PinelU*  (Vienna,  1828);  'Pas  befreite 

lem'  (Do.  Do.)  ;  '  Caesar  in  ^jypten*  (Do. 

^9);  'Theododa'  (Do.  1831);  'Orpheus  und 

(c.) 


Euiydioe'  (Do.  Do.)  ;  'Agnes  und  Pits  Henri' 
(Do.  1833);  'Biancas  Wahl'  (Do.  1835);  'La- 
tona*s  Rache'  (Do.  1838).  L-^.  W.  T.] 

GALLI,  CoRNECio,  a  native  of  Lucca,  one  of 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  to  Queen  Catharine 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Mr.  Berenclow  told 
Humfrey  Wanley,  that  he  was  a  great  master 
of  the  finest  manner  of  singing,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  who  introduced  it  into  £ngland.  [J.M.] 

GALLI.  FiLiPPO,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1783. 
Though  destined  for  the  clerical  profession, 
young  Galli's  strong  taste  for  music  proved 
insurmountable.  When  only  ten,  he  had  deve- 
loped a  musical  talent  beyond  his  age,  and  was 
remarked  as  a  player  and  accompanyist.  His 
voice,  when  formed,  was  a  fine  tenor.  At  the 
age  of  18  he  married,  (impelled  by  circum- 
stances to  choose  a  career,  he  selected  that  of 
Opera,  and  made  his  ddbut,  in  the  carnival 
0/1804,  at  Bologna.  He  met  with  a  brilliant 
success,  and  became  one  of  the  first  of  Italian 
tenors ;  but  six  years  afterwards  a  serious  illness 
changed  his  voice  completely,  and  made  it  a 
bass.  Paisiello  persuaded  him  to  cultivate  his 
new  voice,  and  profit  by  the  change.  This  he 
did,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  bassi  cantanti 
that  his  country  has  produced.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  his  new  qua^ty  was  in  the  carxdval  of 
181 2  at  S.  Moeb  in  Venice,  in  the  'Inganno 
Felice '  of  Rossini.  He  sang  next  at  Milan,  and 
then  at  Barcelona.  Rossini  wrote  for  him  the 
parts  of  Fernando  in  '  La  Gazza  Ladra '  and  of 
'Maometto.'  Galli  appeared  for  the  first  time 
at  Paris,  Sept.  18,  1821,  in  the  former,  and, 
though  singing  out  of  tune  in  the  first  act, 
achieved  a  considerable  success  on  the  whole. 
He  returned  to  Paris  in  1P25,  and  made  a  grent 
sensation :  but  his  vocalisation  had  become  rather 
slow  and  heavy.  This  defect  was  noticed  when 
he  came  to  London.  Ebers  engaged  him  with 
Zuchelli  for  the  season  of  1827,  and  his  salary 
was  fixed  at  £S 70.  He  made  his  first  appearance, 
as  usual,  in  '  La  Gazza  Ladra.*  His  voioe  was 
less  flexible  than  Zuchelli*s,  but  its  tone  was 
deep  and  full,  and,  according  to  Rossini,  he  was 
the  only  singer  who  ever  filled  the  part  of  Assur 
satisfactorily.  In  1828  Galli  went  to  Spain; 
thence  to  Rome  and  Milan  in  1830.  In  the 
following  year  he  went  to  Mexico,  and  remained 
attached  to  the  Opera  in  that  city  from  1832  to 
1836.  In  1839  and  40  he  was  singing  at  Barce- 
lona and  Milan,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to 
accept  tiie  place  of  chorus-mast^  at  Madrid  and 
Lisbon.  Amiable  and  cultivated,  Galli  had  but 
one  £ault,  that  of  boundless  extravagance.  At 
the  end  of  1842  he  airived  at  Paris  in  the 
greatest  want,  and,  as  a  charity,  obtained  a 
professor^s  place  at  the  Conservatoire.  His  chief 
income  was  derived  from  a  yearly  benefit  concert, 
at  which  the  Italian  singers  performed.  Of  this 
he  was  deprived  in  1848.  He  then  fell  into 
great  misery,  and  died  June  3, 1853.         [J.M.] 

GALLI,  SiONOBA,  a  mezzo-soprano,  who  made 
her  d^ut  in  Gnluppi's  '  Enrico,  Jan.  I,  1743,  in 
London.    She  and  Frtaa,  'after  transplantation 
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from  Italy,  took  root  in  this  oountry,  and 
remained  nere  in  great  public  &vonr,  for  many 
years'  (Bumey).  Galli  was  frequently  em- 
ployed in  male  parts  on  the  sti^.  Though  her 
manner  was  spirited  and  interesting,  she  was 
little  noticed  by  the  public  till  she  sung  in 
Handel's  *  Judas/  1746,  when  she  gained  such 
applause  in  the  air  '  *Tis  Liberty/  that  she  was 
encored  in  it  every  night,  and  became  an 
important  personage  among  singers.  She  had 
already  sung  in  'Joseph/  1744,  and  she  sub- 
sequently  performed  principal  parts  in '  Joshua,' 
'Solomon/  'Susanna/  'Theodora,'  'Jephtha,' 
Sec  She  is  said  to  have  been  a  £ftyourite  pupil 
of  Handel  (Cradock").  Twenty  years  later  she 
sang  in  Sacchini's  'Perseo'  (1774)  and  'Mote- 
zuma'  (1775).  She  became  the  companion  of 
the  celebrated  Miss  Ray,  and  was  with  her 
when  she  was  assassinated  by  Hackman,  April  7, 
1 779.  She  afterwards  fell  into  extreme  poverty, 
and,  about  the  age  of  seventy,  was  induced  to 
sing  again  in  oratorios.  She  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden  as  late  as  1797.  Lord  Mount-Bdgcumbe 
had  tiie  curiosity  to  go,  and  heard  her  sing 
'  He  was  despised.'  Her  voice  was  cracked  and 
trembling,  but  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  her 
school  was  good.    She  died  in  1804.  [J.M.] 

GALLTA.  A  'Motet'  for  Soprano  solo. 
Chorus,  and  Orchestra ;  the  words  from  the 
Lamentations,  music  by  Gounod :  first  performed 
at  the  Opening  of  the  International  Exhibition, 
Albert  Hall,  London.  May  i,  1871.  [G.] 

GALLIA,  Maria,  incoirectly  called  Mabia 
Mabouerita  by  Bumey,  was  a  sister  of  Mar* 
gherita  de  I'^pine,  and  pupil  of  Nicolo  Haym. 
She  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  Linodn's 
Inn  Fields  Theatre  in  1703.  She  sang  in  1706 
and  8  in  'Camilla,'  in  the  libretti  of  which  she 
is  called  Joanna  Mabia.  In  the  former  year 
she  also  performed  the  principal  rdle  in  the 
'Temple  of  Love'  by  Saggione^  to  whom  she 
was  then  married.  Documents  (in  the  possession 
of  the  present  writer'),  signed  by  this  composer, 
and  by  his  wife  as  Maria  Gallia  Saggione,  show 
that  they  received  respectively  £150  and  £700 
for  a  season  of  nine  months, — large  sums  at  lixat 
early  date.  Gallia  appeared  in  Clayton's  '  Bosa- 
moud'  at  its  production  in  1707.  She  sang 
songs  also  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  'in  Italian 
and  English,'  to  strengthen  the  attraction  (Daily 
Courant).  At  this  time  she  must  have  been 
very  young,  for  we  find  her  singing  in  'Alexander 
Balus,'  'Joshua,'  &o.  in  1748 ;  unless,  indeed,  her 
name  is  incorrectly  put  for  that  of  Gralli.   [J.M.] 

GALUARD  (Ital.  Gagliarda;  Fr.  GaiUarde). 
An  old  dance,  as  its  name  implies,  of  a  merry 
character.  'I  did  think,'  says  Shakspeare,  'by 
the  excellent  constitution  of  thy  leg  that  it  was 
formed  under  the  star  of  a  galliard.'  It  was  gen- 
erally in  3-4,  but  sometimes  in  conmion  time.  It 
was  described  by  Praetorius  as  'an  invention  of 
the  devil,'  and  'full  of  shameful  and  obscene  ges- 
tures, and  immodest  movements.*  From  the  fact 
of  its  coming  from  Rome  it  was  also  called 

1  ErroiMouiIj  attrlLutsd  to  Greber  by  BoriMr* 


GALLIARD. 

RoVANESOA,  Its  rhythms  were  strongly  marked. 
The  following  quotation  gives  the  opening  ban  of 
a  gagliarda  of  t^e  1 7th  oentury : — 


m 


s 


t 


t. 


Mm     ^ 


£ 


z 


Tz: 


[K.P.] 

GALLIARD,  John  Ebnest,  son  of  a  per- 
ruquier  of  Zell,  in  Hanover,  where  he  was  bon 
about  1687.  He  studied  composition  under  Fan- 
nelli — uncle  of  the  singer,  and  director  of  the 
concerts  at  Hanover — and  Stefiani.  He  soon 
attained  distinction  as  a  performer  on  the  oboe, 
and  coming  to  England  about  1 706  was  appointed 
chamber  musician  to  Prince  Gkiorge  of  Denmark. 
On  the  death  of  Draghi,  the  then  sinecure  ap- 
pointment of  oiganist  at  Somerset  House  was 
bestowed  upon  him.  He  speedily  learned  FngI  Mi, 
and  composed  a  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  and  tinee 
anthems  ('I  will  magnify  Thee,  O  Lord,'  '0 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,'  and  *  I  am  well  pleased'), 
which  were  performed  at  St.  Paul's  and  the  Cbapd 
Royal  on  occasions  of  thanksgiving  for  victoriei. 
In  171a  he  composed  the  music  for  Hogfaes's 
opera  'Calypso  and  Telemachus,'  whidr  was  per- 
formed at  tile  Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Haymariut 
From  about  171 7  he  was  employed  by  Rich  to 
furnish  the  music  for  tlie  curious  admixtarea  of 
masque  and  harlequinade  which  he  exhibited 
under  the  name  of  pantomime,  and  prodnoed 
several  excellent  compositions  for  pieces  of  tiiat 
description.  In  1728  he  set  for  two  voioea,  caB> 
tata-wise,  the  Morning  Hymn  of  Adam  and  Eve 
frx)m  MUton's  'Paradise  Lost'  This  admimHe 
composition  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Cooke  by  the  addition  of  orcheatnl 
accompaniments  and  the  expansion  of  some  of 
the  movements  into  choruses.  In  1743  Galliard 
published  a  translation  of  Pier  Franceaoo  Tosi's 
'  Opinioni  di  Canton  Antichi  e  Moderni,  o  siaao 
Osservazioni  sopra  il  Canto  Figurato,'  under  the 
title  of  'Observations  on  the  Florid  Song;  or. 
Sentiments  on  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Sngen.' 
In  1745  he  had  a  benefit  conoert  at  Unoun's 
Inn  Fields  Theatre,  at  which  were  |>eifcf>»d 
his  music  for  the  choruses  in  the  tragedy  of 
'Julius  Cesar,'  by  John  Sheffield,  Daks  of 
Buckinghamshire,  and  a  piece  for  24  liawwww 
and  4  double  ba3ses.  Galliard  died  eariy  in  1 749b 
leaving  a  small  but  curious  collection  of  mnsi^ 
which  was  dispersed  by  auction  after  his  de- 
cease. Besides  the  pieces  mentioned  he  cobi- 
posed  music  for  'Pan  and  Syrinx,*  opera»  I|i7t 
'Jupiter  and  Europa,*  pantomime,  1725;  'The 
Necromancer ;  or,  Harle<^uin  Dr.  Faaatns,*  paalo- 
mime,  1735;  'Harlequm  Sorcerer,  with  TW 
Loves  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine*  (the  seoond  titk 
afterwards  changed  to  'The  Rape  of  PinoBeipine*), 
pantomime^  1735 ;  'Apollo  and  Daphne ;  or.  The 
JBui|(omaster  tridied,  pantomime,  1726;  'Ai 
Rojul  Chaoe;  or.  Merlin's  Cave,*  a  mumal 
entertainment,  1736,  in  which  oooozrad  the 
famous  hunting  song  *  With  early  hon,'  vhkh 


GALLIARD. 

the  UDjfing  of  Beard  rendered  eo  extremely 
popalarj  mudc  for  Leti'm  tngedy  '(Edipiu*; 
Mvenl  nuiUtaa,  mmgt,  aolcs  for  violin,  baBOOO, 
etc  At  the  time  of  hie  de»th  he  hiul  nnrly 
eemplated  the  oompodtioa  of  an  Itolitm  open, 
•Onna  e  Filwla,  DTe»  U  Foru  dell'  Amicizu.' 
Sf  Jobn  Havkiiu  ooi^ectured,  Trota  intflru&l 
eridence,  that  Gklliard  made  the  tnuulatioii  of 
Ibe  A.bbi  Sa^enet'i  '  Parallel,'  publiebed  in 
i;ag  under  the  title  of  'A  comparuon  between 
tie  French  and  Italian  Muiick  and  Openi.  witli 
Bemarka,'  and  wai  the  author  of  '  A  Critioal 
DiicoDne  upon  Opeiss  in  England,  and  a  roeana 
proposed  for  their  improTement,'  printed  at  the 
md  of  that  tramlation  ;  whilit  I>r.  Bumey, 
jiidgiiig  from  the  aame  eridenoe,  waj  of  a  contrary 
Dfuion.  [W.H.H.] 

GALLUa,  Jaoob,  whoae  real  name  was 
'HaXDL,  bom  about  1550,  a  native  of  Krain 
(«  Caniiola) ;  CapellmeiBtar  fint  to  Stariialaa 
Pawlovtki,  Biahop  of  Olmlitz,  and  afterwards 
to  the  imperial  chapel  at  Prague,  where  he  died 
mneh  twpected  and  bewailed  Jul;  4,  1591.  He 
had  a  special  privilege  from  the  Emperor  to 
pobliih  hit  great  work  '  Hdndl  Jao.  Muiid 
Dlierit,  harmoniarum  4.  5,  6,  8,  et  plurium  to- 
nm'  (Prague,  4  toU.  15I46,  7,  90),  a  ooUection 
at  the  greatest  value.  Gallue  wrote  in  the  old 
Church  tones,  before  the  modem  distinctiaQ  be- 
tween major  and  minor  oame  into  existence. 
His  mll-linown  motet  (k  4)  'Ecce  quomodo 
moiitDr  Justus '  (which  Handel  borrowed  for  his 
Funenl  Anthem),  is  contained  in  the  ooUection 
jM  named,  and  ia  also  printed  (with  18  others  1 
bj  him  for  5,  6,  and  8  voices)  in  BoJeD»:baUi'B 
'FknleginmPortense.'  Froeke's'Mueicadiviaa' 
rautaina  11  motets,  3  Kespoasoria,  a  Miserere,  a 
CliristuB  bctui    eat,    and  ■  Te  Deum,   ail    bj 
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GllOP,  A  very  apirited  qaick  round  dance 
in  i-dotchet  time.  The  following  bars  from  the 
opening  of  Schulhoff's  Galop  di 
limnt:  a  r.lanical  composition— will  give 
of  its  rhythm  :— 


lielops  have  one  and  lometimei  two  IMoe.  ant) 

an  often  written  with  an  lutroducUon  and  Coda. 

The  dance  is  of  German  origin,  and  its  old 
■sine  was  Hopeer  or  Rutgcher— describing  the 
^-  It  appear*  to  have  received  that  of  Galop 
B  iti  introduction  into  France  about  the  bc^n- 
■ing  of  the  century,  where  it  aoon  took  root,  [G.^ 
r  GALUPPJ,  Baldubasi,  bom  Oct.  18,  1 706, 
f  the  island  of  Borano  near  Venice— whence  he 

Is  known  >i  U  Buranello — was  fint  taught  by 
p  btber,  a  barber,  who  played  the  violin  at  the 
~'~       At  16  hecaune  to  Venice,  and  earned 


his  brMd  by  organ  playing.  Through  the  inter- 
vention of  Maroello  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Conservatorio  degli  Incutabili,  when  he  ntudied 
under  Lotti.  His  first  dramatic  attempt,  '  Oli 
amici  rivali,'  was  hissed  off  the  stage,  but  he 
was  mora  fortunate  with  'Dorinda'  (,1799)  for 
which  Maroello  wrote  the  libretto.  From  this 
time  his  operas  were  performed  throughout  Italy. 
On  April  8,  176],  he  was  appointed  maestro  di 
capella  of  St.  Mark's  and  director  of  the  In- 
curabili;  but  lie  shortly  gave  up  these  poata 
in  order  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  had 
been  invited  by  the  Empres*  Catherine  11. 
Having  first  Improved  the  orcheetra,  no  easy 
taalc,  he  produced  his  '  Didone  abbandonata ' 
with  eitranrdinary  iuooesa.  He  returned  in 
1768  to  Venice,  where  Dt.  Bume;  found  ^<Mt 
in  1770  prosjwroui  and  respected,  andnueatro  of 
the  Incuisbili.  Bumey  speaks  of  hia  '  fire  and 
imagination,'  and  of  tha  ■  novelty,  apirit,  and 
delicacy'  of  his  muaic.  (Present  State,  t,t;ii,  174, 
184.)  HisfMuQditymusthavebeenremaAaUe; 
Fetla  gives  a  list  of  {4  operas,  s  of  which  were 
written  in  one  year.  Though  written  with  taste, 
and  never  overloaded,  none  of  them  have  sur- 
vived the  Revolution  of  Kossini,  fatal  to  so  many 
of  Galuppi's  contemporariea.  The  autograph  of 
the  opera  '  II  vilano  Geloao,'  which  he  compoaed 
conjointly  with  Gaeamann,  Maroello,  Scarlatti, 
Franchi,  Sacchini,  Mcnfe,  and  Veoti,  is  now 
in  Vienna;  also  a  grand  'Credo,'  'Gloria,'  and 
other  churoh  works.  Hia  church  worlu  are  still 
occasionally  performed  in  Venice.  He  also  wrote 
for  the  Harpsichord,  and  a  sonata  of  his  of  gr¥at 
beauty  is  printed  in  the  'Alte  Clavier  muidk' 
of  Pauer.     He  died  Jan.  3,  1785.  [P.G.] 

GAMBA,  VIOLA  DA  (gamba,  ItaL  fiir  legl, 
— a  knee-violin,  as  distinguiahed  from  vioU  da 


bracdo  (_hnuci<i,  ItaL  for  ann),  or  the  viola  to 
be  played  en  the  ann — is  an  obHolete  atriuged 
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ixi8trumeiit>  played  with  a  bow  and  held  between 
the  knees:  a  predeoesBor  of  the  violonoello.  It 
18  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  violonoello,  but  has 
a  flat  back,  like  a  double-bass ;  the  openings  in 
the  belly  have  not  the  /-shape,  but  are  variously 
cut,  generally  in  a  thin  crescent.  The  finger* 
board  was  originally  provided  with  firets,  wluch 
were  afterwards  discontinued;  it  was  mounted 
with  6  catgut  strings,  which  were  ultimately  in- 
creased to  7,  the  3  lowest  covered  with  wire. 
The  two  kinds  were  thus  tuned  : — 
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The  Gamba  was  for  a  long  period  the  most 
popular  of  all  bowed  instruments,  and,  especially 
m  £ngland  (which  by  some  is  bdieved  to  be  its 
original  home),  Holland,  and  Germany,  appears 
to  have  been  the  favourite  instrument  of  society. 
Shakespeare,  in  'Twelfth  Night,'  mentions  as  a 
special  accomplishment  of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek 
tnat  'he  plays  o*  the  viol-de-gamboys.'  In  the 
pictures  of  Gerard  Dow,  Terburg,  and  other 
great  Dutch  masters  of  the  17th  century  we  see 
again  and  again  richly  dressed  ladies  and  gentle- 
men playing  the  gamba.  At  one  time  few  noble- 
men's or  gentlemen's  houses  were  without  a  'chest/ 
containing  a  set  of  four  or  more  gambas  of  dif- 
ferent size,  often  expensively  got  up,  carved  and 
ixilaid  with  ivory  or  tortoise-shell.  This  popu- 
larity of  the  gamba  lasted  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
1 8th  century,  when  the  violoncello  began  gra- 
dually to  supersede  it.  Bumey,  who  heard  it 
played  by  Abel,  the  last  great  performer  upon  it 
in  London,  describes  its  tone  as  '  radically  crude 
and  nasal,'  and  adds  that '  a  human  voice  of  the 
same  quality  would  be  considered  intolerable.' 
This  is  certainly  a  somewhat  strong  statement. 
In  tone  and  character  the  gamba  does  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  the  tenor  of  our  own  days  ;  and 
its  banishment  from  the  modem  orchestra  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  its  higher  notes 
are  equally  well  and  more  easily  produced  on  the 
tenor,  while  the  effect  of  the  lower  strings  is 
much  finer  on  the  violonoello.  The  gamba  was 
handled  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  cello, 
except  that  some  virtuosi  had  additional  strings 
attached  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  on  which  they 
played  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  with  the  thumb 
of  the  left  hand.  Sebastian  Bach  was  the  last 
great  composer  who  wrote  for  the  gamba,  and 
he  appears  to  have  had  a  special  predilection 
for  it.  We  have  from  his  pen  three  Sonatas  for 
Clavier  and  Gamba  (BachgeseDschaft,  vol.  ix.) 
and  a  number  of  obligato  accompaniments  for 
airs  in  his  Cantatas  and  the  Passion  Music.  He 
also  employs  it  in  a  Concerto  grosso  for  2  vide 
da  braccio,  2  viole  da  gamba,  violoncello,  violone, 
and  harpsichord,  and  on  other  occasions  uses  it 
to  attain  special  orchestral  effects.  A  striking 
instance  is  the  exquisitely  beautiful  introduction 
to  the  Cantata  'Gottes  Zeit'  (BachgeseUschaft, 
vol.  xxiii.)  where  we  find  three  separate  gamba- 
parts  combined  with  violins  and  flutes,  which 
must  have  produced  a  very  peculiar  effect.     But 
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while  in  little  Leipzig  the  gamba  waa  atifl  a 
favourite,  it  was  already  out  of  fashion  in  Lgd- 
don,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  it  in  the  moR 
forcible  and  practical  scores  of  HandeL  By  the 
end  of  the  i8th  century  most  gambas  were  con- 
verted into  violoncellos,  and  for  that  ro>wn  arc 
but  rarely  met  with  now-a-days. 

Michael  Praetorius  in  his  'Syntagm*  moa- 
eum'  (published  161 9)  distinguishes  between  the 
'  vida  di  gamba'  and  the  'gross  viola  di  gamba^' 
which  he  also  calls  '  violono'  or  'oontrahaao  di 
gamba.'  This  latter  one  we  must  suppose  tD 
have  been  the  earlier  fonn  of  the  double-bas^ 
which,  as  a  fact,  does  belong  to  the  gamba  tribe, 
and  not  to  that  of  the  violin,  as  is  shewn  by  iti 
flat  back. 

C.  F.  Abel  (died  1787),  a  pupil  of  Bach,  and 
Lidl,  an  Englishman  ((Ued  1789),  were  the  last 
virtuosi  on  the  gamba.  Bumey,  and  Mozart  in 
his  letters,  both  speak  of  the  Elector  Maximiliaii 
III.  of  Bavaria  as  an  accomplished  gambisi.  A 
Mrs.  Ottey  (1733)  and  a  Miss  Ford  (1760)  aie 
recorded  among  English  players  of  reputatioii. 

The  Italian  instrument-inakers  made  gambas 
only  down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  centnfv, 
when  after  the  general  adoption  of  the  vIoUb, 
they  seem  at  once  to  have  supplanted  it  by  the 
violoncello.  In  England,  France,  and  Germany 
they  were  made  up  to  the  middle  of  last  oentmy. 
Joachim  Tielke  of  Hamburg  (1660-1730)  had  a 
great  reputation  as  a  maker.  [P.  P.] 

GAMBARINI,  Sigkoba,  sang  the  part  of  ist 
Israelitish  woman  in  'Judas*  April  i,  1747. 
She  was  a  soprano,  but  her  name  does  not  oocor 
again.  [J.H.] 

GAMBLE,  John,  a  violinist  in  the  x  7th  cen- 
tury, was  a  pupU  of  Ambrose  Beyland,  one  of  the 
violins  to  Charles  I.  He  afterwards  performbd 
at  one  of  the  theatres  and  was  a  comet  player  ia 
the  Chapel  RoyaL  In  1657  he  published  'Ayiee 
and  Dialogues  to  be  sung  to  the  Theorbo  Late 
or  Bass  Viol,'  the  words  by  Stanley,  anUiar  of 
the  History  of  Philosophy.  In  1659  he  pnbliafaed 
a  second  book  entitled  'Ayras  and  DialogMS 
for  One,  Two,  and  Three  Voyces.'  A  few  yean 
later  he  became  one  of  the  band  of  violins  to 
Charles  II,  and  a  composer  for  the  theatre.  His 
compositions  are  not  ai  a  high  order.  [W.  H.H.] 

GAMUT.  A  word  fast  becoming  obeolete  ia 
England,  and  meaning  the  Scale.  It  is  derived 
from  gamiaa,  the  Greek  name  of  the  letter  G, 
which  was  adopted  by  Guide  d'Arezzo  as  tiis 
lowest  note  of  his  system,  and  thence  beeaaie 
employed  for  the  entire  compass  of  a  voied  «r 
instrument.  The  French  word  gamme  meauB 
strictly  the  scale.    [See  Hbxaohord.] 

In  the  old  English  Church  writers  'Gamut' 
signifies  the  key  of  G ;  '  Blow  in  Gamut*,  lor  is- 
stance,  being  Blow's  service  in  G.  [G] 

GANDO,  K100LA8,  type  founder,  ban  si 
Geneva  early  in  the  i8th  century,  resided  fiitf 
in  Berne  and  then  in  Paris,  where  he  eatahliJwil 
a  foundry  for  a  new  muidcal  type.  His  ma^ 
Pierre  Franoois,  bom  at  Geneva  I7$3»  was  hii 
assistant  and  snoo— or.     Tbaj  pnbliahad  'O^ 
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lerTttionj  aor  le  traits  biatorlqae  et  oritique  de 
M.  Founiiar,  sto.'  (Pub  1 766),  with  the  view  of 
■bowing  that  BaU&rd'a  proceaa  waa  tn  imitation 
of  BRitLopr^,  It  ooDtuned,  mnongHt  othei^ 
ipeoimeiui  of  6  piecea  of  ancient  music  printed  by 
Ballird,  tud  a  FsBlm  by  RouBBier  in  Gando'l 
Dirn  cbnncten,  uul  printed  by  his  piooeM,  the 
iMt«  and  the  lines  requiring  a  aepanta  im- 
n,  and  the  effect  reaembling  copper  plate. 
errapUed(ieehie'I"        ^'  ''       ' 

pp.  189-306),  criticiBiDg 
type,  viack  waa  however  anperio  ... 
though  inferior  (o  thoae  of  Bnatiumt  in  their 
own  day,  and  atill  more  to  those  of  DuTeiger 
and  others  nnce.  The  bther  died  In  1 767,  tbe 
acm  in  1800,  both  io  PariB.  [M.C.C.] 

GANZ.  A  mnracal  Gunily  of  Mayence. 
I.  Adolf,  bom  Oct.  14,  1796,  a  violiniat, 
atndied  liannony  nnder  Holibuach  ;  conductor  at 
Mayenoe  (1819),  Capelbneiater  to  the  Grand 
Dofceof  Heue  Daroutadt  (1815);  compoaad  a 
melodrama,  orerturea,  marcbea,  Lleder,  and 
chomaea  for  nien'a  voicea. 

1.  Eia  brother,  MoBin,  a  oellist  of  tiie  old 
acbool,  bom  1 804,  was  Erst  oello  under  Adolpb 
at  Hayenc^  and  (1B16)  in  tbe  royal  band  at 
Beriin,  where  he  aucoeeded  Duport  and  Rombei^. 
Id  1833  he  viaited  Parii  and  London,  returning 
to  the  latter  in  37,  when  be  and  hia  brother 
Leopdd  played  at  the  Philbarmonic  on  May  i. 
In  1845  he  led  the  Tiolonoelloa  at  the  Beethoven 
FeodT^  at  Boim.  Hia  tone  ia  full  and  mellow, 
and  hia  execution  taUliant,  thooKh  hia  atyls  i« 
of  the  old  achooL  Hia  oompoeitioni  for  hia 
inatrument  are  nmnerooa,  but  lew  only  have 
i^pe«red  in  print. 

3.  Tbe  third  brother,  LiOFOUi,  violiniit,  wai 
bcro  at  Uayence  1806,  played  much  with  Moritz 
in  the  a^le  of  tbe  brothers  Bobrer,  whom  they 
anccaeded  in  tbe  royal  band  at  Berlin  (1816). 
Leopold  waa  well  receiTed  at  the  Hague,  Kotter- 
dam,  and  Amaterdam,andiniS37  viaited  England 
with  hia  brother.  They  publiahed  tbe  dueta  in 
which  their  poliabed  aiid  brilliant  execution  bad 
excited  00  much  admiration.  Leopold  died  in 
Berlin  in  1S69.  Two  lona  of  Adolf  are  known 
in  the  miudca]  world — Edward,  bom  at  Mayence 
April  ig,  a  piauofort»-player  and  pupil  of  Thai- 
bcBf;,  died  Nov,  16,  1869;  and  William  (bom 
1 830),  who  ia  well  known  in  Loudon  aa  a  teacher 
and  aocompanyist.  [M.C.C] 

GARA.T,  PUKU  JuR.  bwn  at  Uataritz,  April 
15,  1764,  died  in  Paris  March  I,  1S33,  the  moat 
eatrxndiaary  French  singer  of  bia  time.  He 
was  the  aon  of  an  avocat,  and  destined  for  the 
bAT.  bnt  esHy  manifested  a  paesion  for  moaia. 
which  he  atudied  under  Frani  Boot,  composer 
and  conductor  at  Bourdeauz.  He  seems  however 
naves'  to  have  gone  deeply  into  the  subject,  for 
he  iTAe  a  poor  reader,  and  owed  bis  aucoeea  to 
hia  nAtoral  gifU  and  the  opportunity  he  enjoyed 
of  heiuing  Glack'a  wcerka  and  of  oomparing  tbe 
•rtiata  at  the  French  and  Italian  operas  in  Paria. 
He  poaacased  a  Sne-tonad  eipreauve  voice  of 
nnuBUBl  compaaa,  including  both  baritone  and 
tenor   regiaten,   an  aatoniahing  memory,  and  a 
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predilection  throughout  his  life  v 
a  muiio.  Having  been  the  favourite 
inger  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  twice  paid  hia 
debts,  be  fled  from  Paris  during  the  Terror,  and 
with  Bode  took  refuge  at  Hamburg,  where  the 
two  gave  very  anccwaful  concerts.  On  )iis  re- 
turn to  France  he  appeared  at  the  '  Concert 
Fejdeau'  (1795)  and  the  'Concert  de  la  rue 
Clirj'  with  such  brilliant  success  that  be  was 
!  appointed  professor  of  lioging  at  tbe  Conaerva- 
toire  in  1 799.  Among  hia  pupils  were  Boland, 
Nourrit,  Deap^nunons,  Ponchard,  Levasseur, 
Mmes.  BarbiOT -Walbonne,  Chevalier -Btanchu, 
Duret,  Boulanger,  Kigaut,  and  Mile.  Duchamp, 
whom  he  married  when  be  was  5.(1.  He  retained 
hia  voice  till  he  waa  50,  and  when  that  failed 
bim  tried  to  attract  (he  public  by  eccentricities 
of  dreia  and  behaviour.  He  composed  several 
romances,  'BAiaaire,'  'lie  M^nestrel,'  '  Je  t'aime 
tant,'  etc.,  extremely  popular  in  their  day,  but 
now  ao  monotonous  and  uninteresting  aa  to  make 
it  evident  that  the  style  in  which  Garat  sang 
them  alone  ensured  their  aacccss.  [G.C] 

GABdA,  a  Spanish  family  of  moaioiana,  who 
have  been  well  characterised  aa  '  repreMutative 
artista,  whose  power,  genius,  and  originality  have 
impresaed  a  permanent  trace  on  the  record  of  tbe 
methods  of  vocal  execution  and  ornament'  (Cbor- 
ley).    The  founder  of  tbe  family,  Manuil  del- 
PoPDLO-VlOEHTB,  was  bom  at  Seville  Jan.  11, 
1775.    Beginning  as  a  chtnister  in  the  Cathedral 
at  tiie  age  of  6,  at  17  he  waa  already  well  known 
aa  composer,  singer,  actor,  and  ciniductor.     B; 
1805  he  bad  establiabed  his  reputation  at  home, 
and  hia  piecea — chiefly  short  comic  operas — were 
perfonned  all  over  Spain,    He  made  hia  iibnt 
in   Paris,    Feb   11,  1S08,  in  Paer's  -Griselda,' 
singing  in  Italian  for  the  first  time.     Witbin  a 
month  he  had  become  the  chief  singer  at  that 
theatre.    In  i  S09  he  produced  his  '  Poeta  calcu- 
lista,'  originally  brought  out  at  Madrid  in  1S05. 
In  iBii  he  set  oat  for  Italy.     At  Naples  Murat 
appointed  him  (1811)  first  tenor  in  hia  chapel. 
There  he  met  Anzani,  one  of  tbe  best  tenon  of 
the  old  Itahan  school,  by  wfaoae  bints  be  profited 
largely.     There  also,  atUI  combining  tbe  rAlea  of 
singer  and  oompoeer,  he  produced  his  '  Califo  dl 
Bagdad,'  which  obtained  an  immense  aaccess. 
In  18 1 5  B^naini  wrote  for  bim  oneof  the  principal 
T«lea  in '  ElJsabctta,' and  in  IS  16  that  of  Almavi  vs. 
About  the  end  of  iSifi  be  returned  from  Naples 
(o  England,  and  thenoe  to  Paris,  whe 
bis  'Califo,'  and  produced  'Le  Prim 
and  sang  in  Catalani's  tronpe,  whi 
a   great   hit  as  Paolino   in   the 
Segreto.'      Anni^ed  by  Catalani'a  : 
he  left  Paria  for  London  about  the 
In  the  ensuing  aeason  he  aang  in  tt 
with   lime.  Fodor,  and  in  other 
much  ^elat.     In  1S19  be  returned  1 
sang  in  the  '  Barbiere,'  not  till  then 
There   he   remained  Ull   1S13,  p< 
'Otello,'  'Don  Giovanni,'  etc.,  an 
■Ia   mort  du   Taase'   and   'Flores 
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Grand  Op^ra,  betides '  Fazzoletto'  at  the  Italieni, 
'La  Meuni^re'  at  the  Gymnaae,  and  3  othen 
which  never  reached  the  stage.  In  the  spring 
of  1833  he  re-appeared  in  London,  where  he  was 
still  a  most  effective  singer  (Ebcn).  Here  he 
founded  his  fiunoos  school  of  singing.  He  sang 
in  London  again  in  1824  in  'Zdmira'  and 
*Ricciardo  e  Zoraide.*     In  the  same  year  his 

*  Deux  contrats*  was  given  at  the  Op^ra  Comique. 
In  1835  he  was  here  again,  his  salary  having 
risen  from  ^£360  (1823)  to  £1 350.  He  oontinued 
to  gain  still  greater  fame  by  teaching  than  by 
singing,  and  his  fertility  as  a  composer  was 
shown  by  at  least  2  Italian  operas,  'Astuda  e 
prudenza'  and  '  Un  Avertimento.*  llie  education 
of  his  illustrious  daughter  Marie,  subsequently 
Mme.  Malibran,  was  now  completed,  and  under 
his  care  she  made  her  d^but.  [See  Malibran.] 
He  then  realised  the  project  he  had  long  enter- 
tained of  founding  an  opera  at  New  York,  and 
set  out  with  that  object  from  Liverpool,  taking 
with  him  an  Italian  company,  which  included 
the  young  Crivelli  as  tenor,  his  own  son  Manuel 
and  Angrisani,  De  Rosich,  Mme.  Barbieri,  Mme. 
Garcia,  and  his  daughter.  At  New  York  he 
produced  no  less  than  ii  new  Italian  operas  in 
a  single  year.  In  1837  he  went  to  Mexico,  where 
he  brought  out  8  operas,  all  apparently  new. 
After  18  months*  stay,  he  set  out  to  return  with 
the  produce  of  this  hard  toil ;  but  the  party  was 
stopped  by  brigands,  and  he  was  denuded  of 
everything,  including  nearly  £6000  in  gold. 

Garcia  now  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  re- 
appeared at  the  Italiens.  He  then  devoted 
himself  to  teaching;  and  died  June  3,  1833. 
Garcia  was  a  truly  extraordinair  person.  His 
energy,  resource,  and  accomplishments  may  be 
gathered  from  the  foregoing  brief  narrative. 
His  singing  and  acting  were  remarkable  for  verve 
and  intelligence.  He  was  a  good  musician,  and 
wrote  with  facility  and  effect,  as  the  list  of  his 
works  sufficiently  shows.  F^tis  enumerates  no 
less  than  17  Spanish,  19  Italian,  and  7  French 
operas.  Words  and  music  seem  to  have  been 
alike  easy  to  him.  His  most  celebrated  pupils 
were  his  daughters  Marie — Mme.  Malibran,  and 
Pauline — Mme.Viardot,  Mmes.  Rimbault,  Ruiz- 
Garoia,  M^ric-Lalande,  Favelli, Comtesse  Merlin; 
Adolphe  Nourrit,  G^nldy,  and  his  son  Manuel 
Garcia. 

Manubl  Gaboia  was  bom  at  Madrid,  March 
17,  1805.  His  education  began  early,  and  at  15 
he  received  instruction  in  harmony  frxun  F^tis, 
and  in  singing  from  his  &ther.  In  1835  he 
accompanied  lus  fiither  to  America.  Once  more 
in  Pans  (1829)  he  quitted  the  stage,  and  devoted 
himself  to  teaching.  A  little  later  he  undertook 
a  serious  scientific  enquiry  into  the  conformation 
of  the  vocal  organs,  the  limits  of  registers,  and 
the  mechanism  of  singing ;  of  which  the  results 
were  two — (x)  his  application  of  the  Laryngo- 
scope, the  vslue  of  which  is  now  universally 
recognised  by  physicians  and  artists,  and  (3)  his 

*  M<$moire  sur  la  voix  humaine,'  presented  to  the 
French  Institut  in  1840,  which  obtained  for  him 
the  congratulations  of  the  Academy,  and  may  be 


said  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  sabsequent 
investigations  into  the  voice.  Appointed  pro- 
fessor of  singing  at  the  Conservatoire,  he  pnblislwi 
in  1847  his  'Traits  oomplet  de  I'art  da  cfasst^ 
en  2  parties,*  4to,  which  has  been  translated  into 
Italian,  German,  and  English,  and  has  gained  a 
world-wide  reputation.  Among  his  pupils  iest 
be  mentioned  Mmes.  Jenny  land,  Catheiine 
Hayes,  and  Henriette  Nissen  (afterwards  Mme. 
Saloman),  and  M.  Bataille.  In  1850  Garda 
resigned  his  position  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
came  to  London.  He  is  still  a  Professor  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  one  of  the  leadxng 
teachers  of  singing  in  London.  [See  abo  Malk 
BBAN,  and  VlABDOT.]  [J.M. 

GARDANE,  Aktonio,  a  composer,  printer 
and  publisher  of  music  in  Venice  from  1538  to 
1 569.  From  and  after  1557  ^  name  is  givea  at 
Gaidano.  After  his  removal  his  sons  Cipriano 
and  Annibale  published  a  few  works,  and  sn 
Angelo  Gardano,  whose  relationship  does  act 
appear,  many  more.  There  was  an  AleMaadn 
in  a  small  way  at  Rome.  The  Venice  hoiue 
lasted  till  161 9.  Their  publications  consist  of 
the  Masses,  Psalms,  Motets,  Madrigals,  Canxoni, 
and  other  compositions,  of  Archadelt^  Jadcei, 
Lasso,  Prore,  Nannino,  and  other  great  Fkmieh 
and  Italian  writers,  and  fill  many  volomas.  See 
Eitner,  Bibliog.  der  Sammelwerke,  etc.  [G.] 

GARDINER,  Williav,  the  son  of  a  atockiag 
manufacturer  at  Leicester,  was  bom  in  that  town 
March  15,  1770.  He  became  an  aasistant  to  his 
&ther  in  his  business,  to  which  he  aftenrartk 
succeeded,  and  which  he  carried  on  daring  tib» 
rest  of  his  life.  But  the  taste  for  music  new 
forsook  him.  His  business  occasionally  reqared 
him  to  visit  the  continent,  and  he  availed  binBtlf 
of  such  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  vitb 
the  works  of  the  best  foreig^n  composers,  psr 
tioularly  of  the  great  German  mastera,  so  that 
for  a  long  period  he  knew  more  about  thdr 
productions,  especially  those  of  BeetlioTen,  tbsa 
the  majority  of  English  professors.  (See  Tbayv, 
Beethoven,  i.  441.)  Both  at  home  and  abroad  bs 
sought  and  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  the  bat 
musicians  of  all  ranks,  both  professora  and  asu- 
teuTs.  In  his  youth  he  composed  some  aangs  and 
duets,  which  were  published  as  the  productioas  of 
'  W.  G.  Leicester.*  He  next  produced,  under  the 
title  of  '  Sacred  Melodies,*  a  selection  of  pieos 
by  the  best  masters,  chiefly  foreign,  adi^pted  to 
^gUsh  words,  which  he  hoped  might  be  aduptod 
in  our  churches  to  the  exclusion  of  the  doney 
verses  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  and  Brady  sad 
Tate.  Six  volumes  of  this  work  appeared  al 
distant  intervals,  and  it  included  a  Tolnme  of 
selections  from  the  works  of  Rngliah  catheifa»l 
composers.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Fkv^ 
orustean  plan  was  followed  with  the  moaic  in  csdff 
to  fit  it  to  the  words ;  yet,  notwithstandii^  the 
work  had  the  merit  of  introducing  to  the  nocior 
of  the  English  public  many  fine  oonipositicm. 
In  1817  Gudiner  added  notes  to  the  translatioB 
of  Beyle*s  'Life  of  Haydn'  by  Robert  Brewio, 
his  fellow  townsman,  published  in  oonjneetiaB- 
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with  tnoaUtionB  of  Schlictegroll'i '  Life  of  Mo- 
zart,' and  other  pieces.  He  next  compiled  an 
oratorio,  entitled  '  Judab,*  by  adapting  English 
words  to  music  selected  prindpallj  from  the 
msflOPB  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  and 
connected  by  compositions  of  his  own.  He  wrote 
to  Beethoven  offering  him  loo  guineas  for  an 
overture  to  this  work,  but  received  no  reply, 
owing,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  miscarriage  of  his 
letter.  In  1830  he  published  a  work,  entitled 
'  The  Music  of  Nature ;  or,  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  what  is  passionate  and  pleasing  in  the  art  of 
singing,  speaking,  and  performing  upon  musical 
instruments,  is  derived  from  the  sounds  of  the 
animated  world.*  The  musical  examples  were 
published  separately.  In  1838  he  pubHshed  two 
volumes  called  'Music  and  fViends ;  or.  Pleasant 
Recollections  of  a  Dilettante/ — the  utility  of 
which  is  much  impaired  by  its  frequent  inac- 
curacy,— with  a  third  volume  in  1853.  In  1840' 
he  adapted  Pope's  '  Universal  Prayer*  to  music 
by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  '  Sights  in 
Italy,  with  some  Account  of  the  present  state  of 
mnaic  and  the  sister  arts  in  that  country '  appeared 
in  1847.  Besides  these  works  Gardiner  composed 
a  few  anthems.  He  died  Nov.  16,  1853,  in  the 
84ih  year  of  his  age.  [W.  H.H.] 

GARDONI,  Italo,  bom  at  Parma  late  in 
1 821,  studied  singing  under  De*  Cesari.  He 
made  his  cUbtU  at  Viadana  in  1840  in  'Roberto 
Devereux.'  In  the  same  year  he  was  engaged 
by  Ronzani,  with  whom  he  went  to  Turin  and 
Berlin,  where  he  sang  the  rdle  of  Rodrigo,  with 
Rubini  as  Otello.  Rubini  took  a  great  fancy 
f<nr  the  young  artist,  and  predicted  for  him 
a  brilliant  career.  Gardoni  sang  during  two 
seasons  at  Milan,  and  afterwards  at  Brescia. 
Thence  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  sang,  in  company 
with  Viardot,  Alboni,  and  Tadolini,  in  the  'Bar- 
biere,*  'Linda,*  etc.  In  1 844-5  ^®  appeared  at  the 
Acad^mie  Royale,  creating  the  tenor  parts  in 
'Marie  Stuart/  '  L*Ame  en  peine,*  etc.  In  Paris 
Gardoni  remained  for  three  years,  singing  the 
principal  rClea  in  the  'Favorite,' ' Robert  le  Dia- 
blo,' '  Charles  Six,'  etc.  In, 1847  he  went  to  the 
Th^tre  des  Italiens,  and  in  the  same  spring  made 
his  first  appearance  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and 
*  by  his  charm  of  person  and  of  voice  (somewhat 
alight  though  the  latter  has  proved)  did  more  to 
reconcile  the  public  to  the  loss  of  Signer  Mario 
than  could  have  been  expected.  A  word  is  his 
due — as  the  due  of  a  real  artist,  who  has  finished 
every  phrase  that  he  has  sung,  and  has  pointed 
every  word  that  he  has  said.  There  has  always 
been  the  real  Italian  elegance— and  that  more  uni- 
versal elegance  which  belongs  to  no  country — in 
Signer  Gkurdoni '  (Chorley).  Here  he  created  the 
tenor  r6le  in  Verdi's  '  Masnadieri.*  Since  then, 
wiUi  the  exception  of  a  few  seasons  spent  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Madrid,  Amsterdam,  and  Rome, 
Gardoni  has  come  every  spring  to  London,  and 
returned  to  Paris  (Italiens)  for  the  winter. 

Gardoni  belonged  to  the  meao  earnttrre  class 
of  tenurs.  His  repertoire  was  rather  exception- 
ally large;  for  he  sung  in  the  '  Barbiere,'  'L'lta- 
in  Algieri,*  and  *Le  Comte  Ory,*  as  well 
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as  In  the  'Puritani,*  ' Sonnsmbula,'  'Robert  le 
Diablo,*  ' Masaniello,'  and  Gounod's  'Faust.' 
He  is  a  member  of  Uie  *  Soci^t^  de  Bienfaisanoe 
Italienne'  of  Paris,  and  a  chevalier  of  the '  Co- 
rona d'ltalia.'  He  married  a  daughter  of  Tam- 
burini  Aug.  14, 1847 ;  and  in  1874  retired  from 
ihe  stage.  [J.  M.] 

GASPARINI,  Fbanoksoo,  bom  at  Lucca  in 
1665,  according  to  F^tis,  but  the  date  is  possibly 
somewhat  too  early.  He  wns  a  pupil,  first  of 
CoreUi  and  afterwards  of  Bernardo  PasquinI, 
was  Maestro  di  Core  at  the  Ospedale  di  Piet& 
in  Venice,  and  a  member  of  the  Accademia 
Filarmonica.  Jn  1725  he  was  elected  maedro 
by  the  Chapter  of  St.  John  Lateran,  but  he  was 
alreridy  in  broken  health  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment,  and  retired  upon  halfpay  in  August 
of  the  following  year.  He  retained  his  post 
nominally,  with  Girolamo  Chiti  for  a  coadjutor, 
until  April  1727,  when  he  died.  The  celebrated 
Benedetto  Maroello  was  his  pupil  for  many  years 
both  at  Venice  and  at  Rome,  and  a  correspond- 
ence between  them,  continued  up  to  a  few  weeks 
before  the  death  of  Gasparini,  testifies  to  the 
esteem  in  which  the  great  scholar  held  his 
master.  A  professional  conflict  between  Gas- 
parini and  A.  Scarlatti,  the  origin  of  which  was 
unknown  to  Baini,  took  the  form  of  an  exchange 
of  cantatas,  by  no  means  a  regretable  method  of 
retort  between  rival  and  disputative  artists. 

Gasparini  wrote  equally  well  for  the  church 
and  for  the  stage,  and  F^tis  gives  a  list  of  no 
less  than  thirty-two  of  his  operas.  Several  of 
them  were  favourites  In  London  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  He  also  composed  several 
cantatas.  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  now 
best  remembered  is  his  treatise  upon  aocompani* 
ment  intituled  'L'Armonico  prattico  al  cembalo, 
owero  regole,  osservaziuni  ed  avertimenti  per  ben 
suonare  il  basso  e  accompagnare  sopra  il  cembalo, 
spinetta  ed  organo.*  This  work  was  republished 
so  lately  as  1802  at  Venice,  and  has  maintained 
its  position  in  Italy  even  since  the  appearance 
of  the  clearer  and  better  arranged  treatise  of 
FenaroU.  [E.H.P.] 

GASSMANN.  Floriax  Leopold,  born  May  4, 
1 72  3.  at  Brux  in  Bohemia :  in  1 736  ran  away  from 
his  father  who  wished  to  educate  him  as  a  mer- 
chant. By  playing  the  harp  he  worked  his  way 
to  Bologna,  where  he  studied  for  two  years  under 
Padre  Martini.  He  then  entered  the  service  of 
Count  Leonard!  Veneri  at  Venice,  and  his  com- 
positions were  soon  in  general  request.  In  1762 
he  was  invited  to  Vienna  as  a  ballet-composer. 
On  the  death  of  Reutter  in  1771,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  appointed  him  Court  Capellmeister 
with  a  salary  of  800  ducats.  Very  soon  after 
entering  on  his  new  office  he  suggested  the 
formation  of  the  '  TonkUnstler  Sodetat,'  a  Fund 
for  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Vienna  musi- 
cians, a  society  which  in  1^62  was  reoi^nised 
under  the  name  of  the  'Haydn.'  See  Puhrs 
'  Denkschrift,*  etc.  (Vienna  1871).  Gassmann 
died  Jan.  21,  1774,  owing  to  a  fall  from  his 
carriage.  He  composed  23  Italian  operas,  of 
which  two  were  translated  into  German,  'L'Amor 
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artigianft  *  by  Neefe,  and '  La  Gonteflrina  *  by  Hiller. 
He  also  compoeed  much  church  music,  which 
Mozart  thought  more  of  than  of  his  operas 
(Letter,  Feb.  5,  1783).  When  at  Leipsic,  he 
said  to  Doles,  who  could  not  quite  join  in  his 
praises, '  Papa,  if  you  only  knew  all  we  have  of 
his  in  Vienna !  As  soon  as  I  get  back  I  shall 
study  him  in  earnest,  and  hope  to  learn  a  great 
deal.*  Gassmann  cannot  be  said  to  have  exer- 
cised any  special  influence  on  the  developem0D.t 
of  musical  form  effected  during  his  time  by 
Emanuel  Bach.  Haydn,  and  Mozart.  His  beet 
pupil  was  ^^alieri,  who  after  their  fibther's 
death  educated  Gassmann's  daughters  as  m>era- 
singers.  [F.  G.] 

GASTOLDI,  Giovanni  Giacovo,  bom  at 
Caravaggio  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury; maestro  di  capella  in  Mantua,  and  later 
in  MiUm  (1593).  He  was  the  author  of  *Bal- 
letti  da  suonare,  cantare,  e  ballare'  (Venice 
1591-5  ;  Antwerp  1596),  which  are  said  to  have 
served  Morley  as  models  for  his  'Ballets  or 
Fal  las.^  Two  of  them  are  well  known  to  Eng- 
lish amateurs  under  the  names  of  *  Maidens  fair 
of  Mantua's  city/  and  'Soldiers  brave  and 
gallant  be.'  Two  others,  'Viver  lieto  voglio,* 
and  '  A  lieta  vita,*  are  given  by  Bumey  in  his 
History  of  Music.  These  were  adopted  as  Hymn 
tunes  by  Lindemann  in  1597  to  the  words 
'  Jesu,  wollst  uns  weisen/  and '  In  dir  ist  Freude ' 
respectively  (Doring,  Ghoralkunde,  45).     [F.  G.] 

GATES,  Bernard.  Second  son  of  Bernard 
Gates  of  Westminster,  Gent.  Bom  probably  in 
1685  ;  is  mentioned  in  1702  as  one  of  the  Ghil* 
dren  of  the  Ghapel  Boyal ;  was  made  a  Grentle- 
man  of  the  same  in  1 708  in  place  of  John  Howell, 
who  died  July  15,  and  Master  of  the  Choristers, 
Michaelmas  1740,  vice  J.  Ghurch;  resided  in 
James  Street,  Westminster.  Li  1758  he  retired 
tu  North  Aston,  Oxon,  where  he  died,  Nov.  15, 

i773>  <^S^  ^^'  ^^  ^'^  buried  in  the  North 
Cloister  at  Westminster,  '  near  his  wife  and 
daughter.*  He  held  the  sinecure  office,  now 
alx>lished,  of  Tuner  of  the  Begals  in  the  King*s 
household — see  his  epitaph  at  Aston. 

His  chief  daim  to  mention  is  his  connexion 
with  Handel,  whose  'Esther'  was  acted  under 
Gates*s  care  by  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
at  his  house  Feb.  33.  1732,  and  afterwards  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket.  He  also  sang 
one  of  the  airs  in  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum  on 
its  first  performance.  [G.] 

GAUNTLETT,  Henrt  John,  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  (^auntlett,  was  bom  in  1806  at 
Wellington,  Salop.  He  was  educated  by  his 
father,  and  at  an  early  age  evinced  an  aptitude 
for  music,  especially  for  playing  on  the  organ. 
His  &ther  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Olney,  Bucks,  and  there,  at  the  age  of  nine, 
young  Gauntlett  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  first 
organist  appointment.  In  1826  he  was  articled 
to  a  solicitor.  During  his  clerkship  he  pursued 
the  study  of  law  and  music  with  equal  assiduity, 
and  in  1827  obtained  the  poet  of  organist  of 
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St.  Olave*!^  Southwark,  which  he  held  for  upwards 
of  20  years.  In  1 831  he  was  admitted  a  solicitor, 
and  commenced  practice  in  the  City  of  London 
in  partnership  with  a  brother.  About  1836^ 
having  attained  a  high  reputation  as  anoigaius^ 
he  commenced  his  advocacy  of  a  reform  in  osgaa 
building  by  the  adoption  of  the  C  organ  in  the 
place  of  the  old  F  and  G  instruments.  He  met 
with  the  strongest  oppodtioD,  but  finding  a  valu* 
able  auxiliary  in  William  Hill,  tiie  organ  bnildtf 
(who,  under  his  superintendence  constructed  the 
organs  in  St.  Luke*s,  Cheetham,  Manchester; 
St. Peter's,  Comhill ;  Ashton-under-Lyne  church ; 
Dr.  Raffles'  chapel,  Liverpool;  and  St  John's, 
Calcutta ;  and  reconstructed  the  large  organs  in 
Birmingham  Town  Hall,  and  Chnst  Chnrdi, 
Newgate  Street),  he  attained  his  aim,  and 
through  his  exertions  the  C  organ  was  finnly 
settled  in  England.  In  1836  he  became  oiignnist 
of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street.  In  184a  Dr. 
Howley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  About 
the  same  time  he  gave  up  the  law  and  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  music.  In  the  year  1 844  Gaunt- 
lett, in  conjunction  with  Charles  Child  Spencer, 
drew  attention  to  the  subject  of  Gregorian  music 
by  the  publication  of  the  Hymnal  for  Matins  and 
Evensong  (Bell  Sl  Daldy).  He  took  an  active 
part  in  promoting  the  extension  of  choral  worship, 
and  composed  many  chants  and  anthems.  Widi 
equal  anlour  he  laboured  to  increase  the  study 
of  the  works  of  Handel,  Bach,  Beethoven,  Spohr 
and  Mendelssohn,  publishing  arrangements  of 
the  choral  and  instrumental  fugues  of  Bach; 
Beethoven*s  choral  works;  Cherubim's  ditto; 
the  Overtures  and  Choruses  in  Spohr*s  'Cruci- 
fixion,' etc.,  for  the  organ,,  with  pedals.  But  it 
is  as  a  composer  and  editor  of  psalm  and  hymn 
tunes  that  he  will  be  best  remembered.  For 
upwards  of  40  years  he  worked  in  that  field 
with  unwearied  enthusiasm,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  publication  of  any  note  issued  during 
that  period  in  which  he  was  not  engaged  as 
editor,  assistant,  or  contributor.  Gauntlett  also 
appeared  as  a  lecturer  on  music  and  as  a 
critic  and  reviewer,  and  able  articles  &om  fais 
pen,  abounding  in  learning  and  spirit  (the 
opinions  confidently  expressed),  will  be  found 
in  the  first  6  volumes  of  *  The  Musical  World,* 
in  'The  Morning  Post,*  'The  Orchestm,*  and 
'The  Church  Musician.*  After  quitting  St 
01ave*s  and  Christ  Church,  Gauntlett  was  suc- 
cessively oi^ganist  of  a  church  at  Kensington 
Park,  of  Union  Chapel,  Islington  (for  13  yean), 
and  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  SmiUifield. 
He  was  chosen  by  Mendelssohn  to  play  the 
organ  part  in  his  oratorio,  *  Elijah,'  on  its  pro- 
duction at  Birmingham,  Aug.  36,  1846.  He 
died  suddenly,  from  heart  disease,  Feb.  21, 1876. 
Gauntlett*s  principal  publications,  bendss 
those  mentioned,  were  '  The  Church  Hymn  and 
Tune  Book  *  (with  Eev.  W.  J.  Blew),  1844-51 ; 
Cantus  Melodici,  1845;  'The  Comprehensive 
Tune  Book*  (with  Keams),  1846-7;  <The 
Hallelujah*  (with  Bev.  J.  J.  Waite),  1848-55; 
'The  Congregational  Psahnist'  {with  Dr.  Allon), 
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1851  ;  Carlyle's  'Manual  of  Paalmody/  i860; 
■Tunes,  New  and  Old,*  and  Harland's  'Church 
Psalter  and  Hymnal,'  1868;  'Specimens  of  a 
Cathedral  Psalter' ;  'The  Encyclopaedia  of  the 
Chant*;  'Hymns  and  Glorias*;  *8t.  Mark's 
Tune  Book';  'Hymns  for  LitUe  ChUdren,' 
and  several  collections  of  Christmas  Carols, 
Anthems,  Songs,  etc.,  and  some  organ  arrange- 
ments. [W.H.H.] 

6AVEAT7X,  Pierre,  bom  at  Beziers  Aug. 
1761 ;  died  insane  at  Charenton  Feb.  5,  1825; 
studied  composition  under  Beck,  conductor  of  the 
theatre  at  Bourdeaux.  There  he  made  his  d^ut 
as  tenor  with  a  success  which  decided  his  future 
career.  His  voice  was  warm  and  flexible,  he 
sang'  with  great  expraasion,  and  during  an  en- 
gagement in  Paris  in  1789  created  many  im- 
portant parts.  As  a  composer  he  produced 
between  1792  and  1818  no  less  than  35  operas, 
written  in  an  easy  and  essentially  dramatic  style, 
natural  and  simple  in  melody,  but  not  charao- 
teiised  by  depth  or  originality.  Among  these 
may  be  specified  'Les  deux  Suiases'  (1792); 
*Jje  petit  Matelot'  (1795);  'L^nore  ou  Tamour 
conjugal'  (1798),  the  same  subject  which  Bee- 
thoven afterwards  set  as  'Fidelio';  'Le  Bouffe 
et  le  Tailleur*  (1804),  sung  by  Ponchard  and 
Cinti-Damoreau  as  late  as  1835,  and  played  in 
Ixmdon  in  1 849 ;  and '  Monsieur  Deschalumeaux' 
(1806),  afterwards  played  as  a  pantomime.  He 
also  published  a  book  of  Italian  'Canzonette' 
dedicated  to  Garat,  and  another  of  French 
'Romances.*  These  are  foigotten,  but  some  of 
bis  opera  Bin  have  maintained  their  popularity, 
and  occupy  an  honourable  place  in  '  La  Cl^  du 
Caveau.'  [G.C.] 

GAVIKUte,    PiKRRB,    an   eminent    French 
▼iolin-player.    According  to  some  authorities  he 
waa  bom  at  Bourdeaux  in  1728,  while  others 
give  Paris  and  the  year  1726.    His  instructors 
are  equally  unknown,  but  it  is  assumed  that  he 
was  self-taught,  forming  his  style  chiefly  after 
the  ^reat  Italian  violinists,  who  were  then  much 
in  the  habit  of  travelling  in  France.    He  was 
•tall    a  boy  when  he  made  his  first  successful 
apfiearance  at  the  Concert  sptrituel  in  1741,  and 
after  this  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  but  rarely  left 
PariBy  where  he  soon  came  to  be  considered  as 
the  beet  living  violinist^  and  was  a  great  favourite 
m    faahionable   circles.      Contemporary  writers 
attribute  to  him  all  the  qualities  of  a  really  great 
perlbnner — wonderfiil  execution,  a  great  tone, 
spirit  and  feeling.     His  fiery  temperament  at 
one  time  got  him  into  considerable  trouble :  he 
became  involved  in  a  liaUon  with  a  lady  of  the 
ooort,   and  on  bebg  detected  had  to  fly  irom 
Piurifly  but  was  captured  and  imprisoned  for  a 
yesur.      This  experience  efiectually  sobered  him, 
r^A  we  are  assured  that  later  in  life  he  was  as 
inucb  esteemed  for  his  social  virtues  as  for  his 
artistic  gifta.    During  his  imprisonment  he  com- 
posed ft  piece  which,  imder  the  name  of  'Romance 
<le  G«'Vini^*for  a  long  time  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity  in  France,  and,  according  to  F^tis, 
used   'fco  move  the  hearers  to  tears,  when  per- 
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formed  by  the  composer.  On  the  foundation  of 
the  Conservatoire  in  1794,  Gavini^  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  professorship  of  the  violin.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1000. 

In  France  Gavini^  is  generally  considered  the 
founder  of  the  great  Fr^ich  school  of  violinists. 
This  is  true  in  one  sense,  as  he  was  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  the  violin  at  the  Conservatoire,  but  with 
such  a  predecessor  as  Leclair,  the  title  appears 
at  least  disputable.  Yiotti  is  said  to  have  spoken 
of  him  as  the  French  Tartini.  Bat>  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gavini^s  did  more 
than  any  one  before  him  towards  transplanting 
into  Fiance  the  true  and  earnest  style  of  the 
great  Italian  school  of  violin-playing,  it  is  im* 
possible  to  rank  him  in  any  way  with  Tartini  as 
a  composer  for  the  violin  or  even  as  a  performer. 
His  works,  while  not  devoid  of  a  certain  pathetic 
dignity,  do  not  shew  an  individual  original  style, 
and  are  in  every  respect  inferior  to  Tartini*s 
masterpieoes.  They  are  on  the  whole  rather  diy 
and  Uboured.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be 
granted  that  they  indicate  considerable  advance 
in  technical  execution.  His  most  celebrated 
work, '  Les  vingt-quatres  Matinees,*  surpasses  in 
difficulty  anything  ever  written  by  Tartini,  and 
as  we  are  assured  that  Gavini^  used  to  play  them 
even  in  his  old  age  with  the  greatest  perfection, 
we  must  assume  him  to  have  possessed  an  eminent 
execution.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  man- 
ner of  writing  for  the  violin,  and  the  peculiar 
class  of  difficulties  which  his  studies  contain, 
show  a  tendency  to  go  beyond  the  natural 
resources  of  the  instrument — ^in  fact,  a  tendency 
to  exaggeration,  such  as  invariably  makes  its 
appearance  after  a  classical  period  in  any  art, 
and  such  as,  in  the  art  of  violin  playing  in  par- 
ticular, is  represented  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  by  the  masters  who  lived  after  Tartini 
and  before  Viotti.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Gavinids*  '  Matinees  *  cannot  be  ranked  with  the 
classical  studies  of  Bode,  Kreutzer,  and  FioriUo. 
This  however  does  not  preclude  their  being  both 
of  interest  and  use  to  advanced  students. 

Capron,  Bobineau,  and  Le  Duo  atn6,  are  the 
best  known  of  Gavini^*  numerous  pupils.  Besides 
the  '  Matinees  *  he  published  6  Concertos  for  the 
Violin,  2  sets  of  Sonatas  for  Violin  and  Bass 
(some  of  which  have  been  recently  republished 
by  Alard  and  David),  3  Sonatas  for  Violin  Solo 
(one  of  them  entitled  '  Le  Tombeau  de  Gavini^*). 
He  also  composed  an  opera  which  was  played  at 
the  Comddie-Italienne  m  1760.  l^*^*] 

GAVOTTE.  A  French  dance,  the  name  of 
which  ia  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Gavots,  or 
people  of  the  pay$  de  Gap  in  Dauphin^.  Its 
ori^nal  peculiMity  as  a  danse  grave  was  that  the 
dancers  lifted  their  feet  from  the  ground,  while 
in  former  danses  graves  they  walked  or  ^uffied 
— (littr^).  It  is  in  oommcm  time,  of  moderately 
quick  movement^  and  in  two  parts,  each  of  which 
is,  as  usual  with  the  older  dances,  repeated.  In 
the  original  form  of  the  dance  the  first  part  con- 
sisted of  four  and  the  second  of  eight  bars ;  when 
introduced  as  one  of  the  movements  of  a  suite,  it 
has  no  fixed  number  of  bars.    The  following  i.** 
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the  first  strain  of  the  first  gavotte  in  Bach's  Soite 
inD:— 


I 


1=^ 


fSi, 


j^iH^rrT-^ 


£«-n2 


S 


fc  f  # 


■<*H» 


F^^^1^=&1^  .1  iJ  I  '^   I 


The  gavotte  should  always  begin  on  the  third 
beat  of  the  bar,  each  part  finishing,  therefore^ 
with  a  half-bar,  which  must  contain  a  minim, 
and  not  two  crotchets.  Occasional  exceptions 
may  be  found  to  the  rule  that  the  gavotte  is  to 
begin  on  the  third  crotchety  as,  for  instance,  in 
that  of  No.  3  of  Bach's  '  Suites  Fran9ai8es,*  which 
commences  on  the  first  crotchety  of  which,  how- 
ever,  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  some  editions 
it  is  termed  an  *  Anglaise.*  In  any  case  it  is  not 
strictly  a  gavotte.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
'  gavotte '  in  Gluck's  '  Orph^,*  which  b^ins  on 
the  fourth  beat  of  the  bar,  and  should  therefore 
rather  have  been  marked  'Tempo  di  Gravotta.* 
A  second  savotte  frequently  suooeeds  the  first 
as  a  '  trio,  in  the  modem  sense  of  that  term. 
This  second  gavotte  is  either  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  the  first,  as  in  Bach's  Suite  in  B  minor 
(' Franzosische  Ouverture'),  or  is  a  Mds£TTB, 
i.e.  founded  on  a  'drone-bass,'  as  in  the  third 
and  sixth  of  Bach's  '  Suites  Anglaises.'  The  posi- 
tion of  the  gavotte  in  the  suite  is  not  invariable, 
but  it  usually  follows  the  sarabande,  though 
occasionally  (as  in  Bach's  Suite  in  B  minor  above 
referred  to),  it  precedes  it.  [£.  P.] 

GAWLEB.  an  organist  in  London  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  published  a  collection 
of  psalm  tunes  with  interludes,  under  the  title  of 
*  HarmOnia  Sacra ' ;  *  Dr.  Watts's  Divine  Psalms ' ; 
'Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord,'  and  two  sets  of 
« Voluntaries  for  the  Organ.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

GAWTHORN,  Nathaniel,  derk  at  the  Friday 
Lecture  in  East  Cheap,  published  in  1730  a 
collection  of  psalm  tunes  in  4  parts  under  the 
title  of  *Harmonia  Perfecta,'  containing  also 
some  hymns  and  anthems,  and  an  Introduction 
to  Psalmody.  LW.H.H.] 

GAZZA  LADRA,  LA  (the  thievinj?  magpie). 
A  comic  opera  in  two  acts ;  libretto  by  Gherardini ; 
music  by  Rossini ;  produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan, 
in  the  Spring  of  181 7,  in  London  at  the  King's 
Theatre  March  10,  i8ai.  and  in  Paris  Sept.  18. 
In  English  (adapted  by  Bishop)  as  'Ninetta,  or, 
the  Maid  of  Palaiseau,'  at  Covent  Garden,  Feb  4, 
>830.  [G.] 

GAZZANIGA,  Giuseppb,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  opera  composers  of  his  time,  bom  at 
Verona,  Oct.  1 743 ;  pupil  of  Porpora,  both  in 
Venice  and  at  San  Onofirio  in  Naples.  He  also 
studied  under  Piccinni.  Through  Saochini's  in- 
fluence his  first  opera  <  II  finto  cieco '  was  per- 
formed in  Vienna  (1770).  Among  his  many 
operas   may    be   mentioned    'II  oonvietato  di 
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Eietro,'  the  forerunner  of  'Don  GioTaani,'  wUdk 
ad  an  extraordinary  success  in  Venice  (I7S7\ 
Ferrara,  Rome,  Bergamo,  and  London,  whoe  it 
was  performed  repeatedly.  Gaxzaniga  was  after' 
wards  maestro  di  capella  at  Cremona,  where  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  church  musia.    [F.G.] 

GEBAUER,  Fbakz  Xaver,  bom  in  1784  st 
Eckersdor^  Glatz,  Prussian  Silesia,  received  his 
early  musical  education  firom  his  fkther,  the  vil- 
lage schoolmaster.  In  1804  ^^  became  organist 
at  Frankenstein;  and  in  1810  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  soon  became  known  for  his  exttaor- 
dinaiy  execution  on  the  Jews-harp,  and  lived  br 
giving  excellent  pianofiirte  lessons,  and  playing 
the  cello.  In  18 16  he  was  appointed  CSioi^ 
director  of  the  church  of  St.  Augustin,  and  there 
thanks  to  his  indefatigable  efforts,  the  larger 
works  of  the  great  masters  were  satisfactonh- 
performed.  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  active  members  of  the  'GeeeUschaft  der 
Musikfreunde,'  founded  in  18 1 3.  In  181 9.  throogh 
his  endeavours,  were  started  the  Spirituel-Coaoorte 
which  continued  in  existence  until  1848,  and 
into  the  programmes  of  which  none  bat  sterling 
works  were  admitted.  [See  Spikitujkl  CoNCSBrK.j 
Grebauer  was  the  first  conductor,  but  did  not  kng 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  In  Oct.  i8aa  he 
returned  fix>m  a  journey  to  Switzerland  eerioualT 
ill,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  the  13th  Dec.,  aincerd; 
regretted  as  a  sterling  musician  and  an  upright 
man.  He  published  a  few  Lieder,  and  left  a  smC 
number  of  choral  ccnnpositiiHis  in  MS.  He 
intimate  with  Beethoven,  who  in  a  note 
by  Seyfried  ('  Beethovens  Studien,'  Anh,  56,  and 
Nohl  s  Briefe,  No.  334),  pons  upon  his  name  ia 
his  favourite  style,  calling  him  '  Geh'  Bauer '  and 
'der  Bauer.'  [CF.Pr 

GEDACKT-WORK  (ie.  gedeM,\  AU  the 
Flue-stops  of  an  Organ  composed  of  pipes  that 
are  entirely  oovered  or  closed  in  at  the  top  ai* 
members  of  the  '  Gedackt '  or  Covered-  work.  To 
this  class  therefore  belong  the  Sub-Bourdon.  32 ; 
Bourdon,  16 ;  Stopped  Diapason,  8 ;  and  Sti^iped 
Flute,  4  feet- tone.  When  made  to  a  'sdbsU 
Bcale,'  and  voiced  so  as  to  produce  a  sweet  tone, 
the  adjective  'Lieblich'  is  prefixed,  as  LieUidt 
Bourdon,  16,  Lieblich  Gedackt.  8,  Lieblich  Flb&e. 
4  feet-tone.  Laige  stopped  pipes  are  generallv 
made  of  wood ;  the  smaUer  ones  either  of  wood  or 
metal.  Covered  Stops  were  first  made  in  Gennaaj, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  1 6th  oentorj.     [E.  J.  h1] 

GEIGEN-PRINCIPAL,  i.  e.  Violin  Diapav^n. 
An  organ  stop  of  8  feet  or  nnison  pitch ;  crisp  ia 
tone,  and  much  resembling  the  violin  in  qaaUtr. 
A  '  violl  and  violin*  stop  originallj  formed  cie 
of  the  features  in  the  choir  oi^gan  of  the  iastn- 
ment  in  the  Temple  Church,  bnilt  by  FadMf 
Smith  in  1688 ;  but  seems  to  have  been  raowTed 
shortly  afterwards  to  make  room  fer  an  a^ 
ditional  reed  stop.  The  (Seigen^princtpal 
first  brought  under  notioe  in  England  in 
times  by  Herr  Scholae,  who  intrmluced  (trat,  oea 
of  8  feet  and  another  of  4,  into  the  admirafaie 
little  organ  he  sent  to  the  Great  BzhibitMn  of 
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1851.  The  stop  was  subsequently  adopted  by 
the  English  organ-boilder,  Mr.  Lewis,  who  has 
made  several  excellent  specimens  of  it.  [£.  J.H.] 

GELINEK,  Joseph,  secular  priest,  composer 
of  rariations  for  pianoforte,  bom  Dec.  3,  1758, 
at  Selcz  in  Bohemia,  where  his  &ther  was  school- 
master. He  was  well-grounded  in  music  at 
home,  and  on  going  to  Prague  to  complete  hi)) 
philosophical  studies  took  lessons  from  Segert  in 
composition  and  organ-playing.  In  1 783  he  be- 
came a  divinity  student  at  the  General-Seminar, 
the  orchestra  of  which  at  that  time  executed 
standard  works  so  well  as  to  elicit  praise  from 
Mosart  himself  when  in  Prague.  Mozart  also 
applauded  Gelinek's  pianoforte  playing,  and 
enoouraged  him  to  persevere.  In  1786  he 
was  ordained  priest,  and  became  domestic  chap- 
lain and  pianoforte  teacher  to  Prince  Joseph 
Kinaky,  who  settled  an  income  upon  him  for 
life,  and  took  him  to  Vienna,  where  he  studied 
with  Albrechtsberger.  He  then  accompanied 
Prince  Poniatowsky  to  Rome,  with  the  view  to 
obtain  further  instruction,  but  illness  obliged 
him  to  return  to  Vienna.  There  he  became  the 
favonrite  pianoforte  teacher  of  the  nobility,  and 
waa  liberally  paid.  In  1 795  he  entered  Prince 
£.-terhazy*8  household  as  chaplain  and  music 
master,  and  remained  there  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  Vienna  April  13,  1835.  For 
Gelinek*8  relations  with  Beethoven  see  p.  i68a ; 
and  Czemy  in  Pohl's  *  Jahresbericht  des  Conser- 
▼atoriunis  in  Wien,'  1869-70. 

Gelinek  composed  with  ease  and  rapidity; 
both  he  and  his  publishers  made  huge  profits 
finom  his  works,  the  variations  in  the  fashionable 
style  of  the  day  especially  having  a  ready  sale. 
Of  these  alone  there  is  a  thematic  catalogue 
(Offenbach,  Andre)  containing  98,  with  spaces 
for  more.  The  monotony  which  was  one  of  their 
weak  points  is  well  hit  in  Weber^s  epigram : — 

'  An  den  berOhmten  YarUtionen*8chinidt  Gelinek. 

Keia  Thema  in  der  Welt  rerschonte  dein  Genie. 
Dss  simpeLite  allein— Dieh  selbet— yariixBt  Da  nle.' 

Althongh  at  that  time  the  rage,  they  are  shallow 
and  superficial ;  and  like  his  fiuitasias,  rondos, 
marches,  dance-music  and  arrangements,  his  few 
sonatas,  songs,  etc.  are  all  now  forgotten.  Not- 
withstanding considerable  losses,  Gelinek  left 
42,000  gulden  (about  £4000)  among  his  poor 
xelAtions.  [C.F.P.] 

GSMINIANI,  Fbancbsoo,  an  eminent  violin- 

flayer  and  composer,  was  bom  at  Lucca  in  1680. 
lis  first  teacher  on  the  violin  was  Carlo  Ambro- 
gio  Ijonati,  sumamed  *  il  Gobbo,'  at  Milan.  He 
Afterwards  studied  under  Corelli  at  Bome,  and 
is  saidl  to  have  had  instruction  in  composition 
from  Alessandro  Scarlatti.  Geminiani  must  be 
ODnsidered  one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of 
the  school  of  Ck>relli,  however  different,  owing 
to  the  peculiarity  of  his  character  and  talent,  he 
proved  himself  to  be  as  a  performer  and  com- 
poser from  his  great  master.  While  classical 
he^aty  and  imperturbable  dignity  were  the  main 
cfaaracteristics  of  Corelli*s  style,  Geminiani*s  un- 
homided  vivadty  of  temperament  shewed  itself 


in  his  performances,  which  contwnporaiy  critics 
invariably  describe  as  eccentric.  Tartini  is  said 
to  have  spoken  of  him  as  *  il  furibundo  Gemi* 
niani.*  This  easily  accounts  for  the  fact  that, 
however  great  his  success  as  a  Solo-player,  he 
failed  as  a  leader  and  conductor,  from  want 
of  the  necessary  calmness  and  control.  Bumey 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  Barbella,  that  he  lost 
the  post  of  leader  of  the  opera-band  at  Naples 
because  'none  of  the  performers  were  able  to 
follow  him  in  his  tempo  rubato  and  other  un- 
expected accelerations  and  relnxations  of  mea- 
sure,* and  that  'after  this  discovery  he  was  never 
trusted  with  a  better  part  than  tenor  during  his 
residence  in  that  city.* 

In  1 7i4he  came  to  England,  and  quickly  gained 
a  great  reputation  as  a  virtuoso,  although  he 
appears  to  hav^  but  rarely  played  in  public,  and 
to  have  supported  himself  by  teaching  and  play- 
ing in  the  nouses  of  the  nobility.  When  invited 
to  pUty  at  a  court-concert,  he  only  consented  under 
the  condition  that  Handel  should  accompany  him. 
If  nevertheless  he  failed  to  gain  an  established 
and  secure  position  in  life,  this  again  is  attri- 
butable to  the  peculiarity  and  eccentricity  of  his 
character,  which  did  not  allow  him  to  make  the 
best  of  his  opportunities  or  to  pursue  any  definite 
plan  of  life.  While  he  made  but  rare  use  of  his 
really  great  talent  as  a  performer,  he  spent  much 
time  in  writing  theoretical  works  of  but  doubtful 
value.  He  also  indulged  in  a  foolish  passion  for 
dealing  in  pictures,  without,  we  are  assured, 
having  much  knowledge  of  the  subject.  This  at 
one  time  involved  him  in  difficulties  and  brought 
him  even  into  prison,  from  which  he  was  onlv 
extricated  by  Lord  Essex,  his  friend  and  pupil. 
This  same  nobleman  procured  for  him  the  poet 
of  conductor  of  the  Viceroy's  band  at  Dublin.  It 
is  supposed  that  Horace  Walpole  objected  to  this 
appointment  on  account  of  Geminiani  being  a 
Boman  Catholic.  At  all  events  it  was  not  G^ni- 
niani,  but  Dubourg,  his  pupil,  who  went  to  Dublin. 

In  1 748  he  made  a  journey  to  Paris,  where  he 
remained  till  1 755.  Nothing  however  is  known 
about  his  doings  there,  except  that  he  brought  out 
a  new  edition  of  his  Solo-Sonatas.  From  Paris 
he  returned  to  Loudon,  and  he  died  in  1 761  at 
Dublin,  where  he  was  visiting  Dubourg. 

Geminiani  and  Veracini  (see  that  name),  com- 
ing at  about  the  same  time  to  England,  found 
the  art  of  violin-playing  in  every  respect  in  its 
infancy.  Corelli*s  Solos  were  considered  to  afford 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties  of  execution. 
Now  Geminiani  not  only  played  these,  but  in  his 
own  compositions  shows  considerable  progress  in 
the  technique  of  the  violin,  by  freely  employing 
the  shift,  and  by  frequent  use  of  double-stops. 
Bumey  naively  enough  assures  his  readers  that 
some  of  Geminiani's  Sonatas  were  too  diflficult  to 
be  played  by  any  one.  His  published  compositions 
— Sonatas  and  Concertos  for  the  violin— show 
him  to  have  been  a  clever  musician,  but,  with  all 
his  impetuosity,  wanting  in  originality  and  indivi- 
duality. His  slow  movements  are  more  modem 
in  feeUng  than  most  of  Ccrelli's,  bearing  a  certain 
likeness  to  Tartini's  style,  though  without  ever 
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equalling  the  beet  works  of  that  great  master. 
liiB  AUegroe  have  a  more  deveioped  and  freer 
ft  arm  thim  those  of  Corelli,  but  it  is  gross 
exaggeration  of  Bumey,  to  describe  them  as 
e<x!entrio  and  rhapsodic. 

The  most  valuable  oontribution  however  which 
he  has  made  to  the  literature  of  the  instrument 
is  his  *  Art  of  Playing  the  Violin.  London,  1740.* 
This  book,  written  in  English,  was  the  very  first 
of  its  kind  ever  published  in  any  country ;  six 
years  earlier  than  Leopold  Mozart's  Violin- 
School.  It  has  the  great  merit  of  handing  down 
to  posterity  the  principles  of  the  art  of  playing 
the  violin,  as  they  were  finally  established  by 
Gorelli.  The  rules  which  Geminiani  gives  for 
holding  the  violin  and  bow,  the  management  of 
the  left  hand  and  the  right  arm,  are  the  same  as 
are  recognized  in  our  days.  In  one  particular 
point  he  even  appears  to  have  been  in  advance 
of  his  time,  since  he  recommends  the  holding 
of  the  violin  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  tail- 
piece— a  practice  now  universally  accepted  and 
indispensable  for  a  higher  development  of  the 
technique — but,  strange  as  it  seems,  not  adopted 
either  by  Leopold  Mozart  or  by  the  masters  of 
the  German  school  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century. 

His  other  Uieoretical  works — a  'Treatise  on 
^femory,*  a  '  Treatise  on  Good  Taste,*  *  The  Art 
of  Playing  the  Guitar,*  '  The  Ait  of  Accompani- 
ment*— are  of  little  value,  although  they  ap- 
peared not  only  in  English,  but  in  Italian,  French, 
German,  and  Butch. 

Of  original  compositions  he  published  the  fol- 
lowing:— XII  Solos,  op.  I.  London  1716;  Six 
Concertos  in  seven  parts,  op.  2.  London  1732, 
and  Paris  1755,  in  score;  6  Concertos,  op.  3, 
London  and  Paris  1 775  ;  XII  Solos,  op.  4,  Lon- 
don  1739  >  ^  Solos  for  Violoncello,  op.  5  (these 
are  arrangements  from  the  violin-solos) ;  6  Con- 
certos, op.  6.  London  1741 ;  Six  Concertos  in  8 
parts,  op.  7 ;  XII  Sonatas  for  Violin,  op.  11, 
London  1758 ;  XII  Trios  and  VI  Trios,  the 
latter  arrangements  of  op.  i;  Lessons  for  the 
Harpsichord,  London.  He  also  made  and  pub- 
lished in  London  an  arrangement  of  Corelirs 
Solos,  op.  5,  as  'Concert!  grossi.'  [P'I>>] 

GEMSHORN  (i.  e.  Chamois  horn),  an  organ- 
stop  8,  4,  or  a  feet  in  length,  the  pipes  of  which, 
generally  of  metal,  are  taper  shaped,  being  only 
about  one-third  the  size  at  the  top  that  they  are 
at  the  mouth,  with  a  tone  somewhat  lighter  than 
that  of  a  cylindrical  stop  of  the  same  scale  at  the 
mouth  ;  and  very  musical.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced here  by  Father  Smith,  who  placed  one  in 
the  choir  organ  at  the  Temple.  It  passed  out  of 
sight  for  many  years ;  but  was  reintroduced  by 
the  late  Mr.  William  Hill,  and  has  remained  in 
great  favour  ever  since.  [E.  J.H.] 

GENERALI,  Piktro,  bom  Oct.  4,  1783,  at 
Masserano,  near  Vercelli.  His  real  name  was 
Mercandetti,  but  his  faiJier  becoming  bankrupt 
changed  his  name  and  removed  to  Kome.  Pietro 
studied  music  under  Giovanni  Massi,  a  pupil  of 
Durante,  and  soon  wrote  masses  and  church 
music.    In  1800  he  produced  his  first  opera, '  Gli 


GENET. 

Amanti  ridiooli,*  after  which  he  traTciOfid  to 
Southern  Italy,  and  coming  back  to  Rome  n 
1801  composed  a  cantata,  'Boma  Ldberata,*  and 
two  operas, '  II  Duca  Nottolone*  and  '  La  Viilans 
al  dmento.'  These  were  followed  by '  Ije  Gelone 
di  Giorgio'  (Bologna  1802) ;  'Pamela  nulule'  ssd 
'La  Calzolaja'  (Venice  1803);  ' MisantropU  e 
pentimento,*  after  a  play  of  Kotiebue's;  *Gli 
Effetti  della  somiglianza*  (ibid  1805) ;  and  'Dos 
Chisciotto'  (Milan  1805).  These  are  for  tbe 
most  part  opere  buffe;  and  an  attempt  at  open 
semt-serja,  'OrgogUo  e  Umiliarione  (Venios), 
was  a  failure.  In  1807  he  wrote  '  L*Idolo  Gineie' 
for  San  Cario,  and  '  Lo  Sposo  in  Beraaglio*  fir 
Florence.  Many  other  comic  operas  were  wdl 
received  in  Venice,  especially  '  Adelina.'  a  fiuee^ 
'La  Moglie  di  tre  mariti,*  and  his  ekrf'-^Ttrwm 
'I  Baccanali  di  Roma'  (Venice  1815).  In  tke 
meantime  Rossini  had  come  to  the  fronts  and 
Generali*s  popularity  suffered.  After  aevoil 
doubtful  successes  he  withdrew  to  NovaiB^  aad 
accepted  the  post  of  maestro  di  capella  to  tbe 
cathedral.  In  his  retirement  he  studied  RosBnTf 
style,  appropriating  as  much  of  it  aa  lie  coold; 
and  in  1827  reappeared,  first  at  Trieste  and  tfaea 
at  Venice,  where  his  '  Franoesca  di  Rimini  *  (Dec 
26,  1829)  was  a  total  fiiilure.  He  returned  t* 
Novara,  and  died  there  Nov.  3»  1833.  Uis 
operas  number  in  all  more  than  45.  GencnlTi 
reputation,  says  Fetis,  rests  on  his  having  beea 
the  first  to  employ  certain  harmonies  and  modii- 
lations  of  which  Rossini  took  advantage.  la 
tact  he  was  the  true  precursor  of  Roasini,  but 
the  latter  possessed  genius,  while  (Senerali  hti 
only  talent.  An  'Elogio*  of  him  by  C.  FkooB 
was  published  at  Novara  in  1833.  [F.&] 

GENET,  Elbazab,  also  called  C^KnjsmtM, 
after  the  French  town  in  which  he  was  boa. 
was  priest,  singer,  and  composer,  attached  to  tkt 
papal  court  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  He  was  nsfc 
a  bishop  in  1 518,  and  was  soon  afterwards  sent  hf 
the  Pope  on  a  mission  to  Avignon,  whece  he  sbmb 
to  have  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  oaes 
revisited  Rome,  and  during  his  stay  then  lii 
'Lamentations'  for  Holy  Week  were  |iijfi,iiiwrf 
by  his  former  colleagues.  Struck  by  many  defalk 
he  made  considerable  alterations  in 
had  a  magnificent  copy  made,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Pontifical  Chaipti,  and 
a  dedication  to  Clement  VII,  who  was  Pope  A 
the  time.  Of  detached  pieces  by  Genet  ia  At 
various  collections  of  the  time,  we  know 
few.  Two  motets  from  the  1st  and  3rd  bookie 
the  'Motetti  della  Corona*  (Petrocci,  Fc 
brone,  1514),  2  psalms  from  the  'Pi 
Seleotorum  Tom.U.*  (Petreius,Nai«mbeigi| 
and  a  few  two-part  motets  printed  by 
^  I543>  <^  slender  legacy,  if  in  truth  these 
been  iJl  the  worka--and  they  were  voy 
being  all — that  were  to  oome  to  as ;  for 
position  and  the  powerful  patronage  he 
made  him  independent  of  the  usual 
and  publishers,  and  enabled  him  to  bring  out  1 
works  in  an  exceptional  way.  whidi 
resulted  in  their  bemg  lost  to  posterity.  It 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  a  copy,  the  ealy 
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known  at  present^  of  4  splendid  volmnes,  printed 
by  De  Chumay  for  Genet  at  Avignon,  was  found 
in  the  imperii^  Library  at  Vienna.    These  books 
are  remarkable  for  being  the  first  to  introduce 
Briard's  new  types,  in  which  the  notes  ftre  round 
instead  of  square  and  diamond  shaped,  and,  what 
is  much  more  important,  ligatures  are  abandoned, 
and  the  complicated  system  in  which  the  same 
notes  have  different  meanings  at  different  times 
gives  place  to  a  simple  method,  such  as  we  use 
at  present)  in  which  the  notes  bear  at  all  times 
a  fixed  ratio  to  each  other.    This  improvement, 
first  introduced  in  the  publication  of  Genet*s 
works,  may,  we  think,  be  fairly  attributed  to 
his  suggestion.   Of  the  4  volumes  the  ist  contains 
5  Masses— 'Semieulx  ne  vient,'  'AVombre  d*un 
boissonet,'  'Le  coeur  fut  mien,*  '  Forseulement,' 
and  'Encore  iray  je  jouer.'     The  2nd  volume 
contains  Hynms  for  the  principal  church  festivals 
of  the  year,  the  3rd,  Lamentations,  and  the  4th 
a  collection  of  Magnificats.     The  composer,  who 
cared  so  little  for  a  wide  popularity  in  his  life- 
time, and  wrote  with  the  learned  musicians  of 
the  Papal  Chapel  in  his  mind*s  eye  rather  than 
the  general  public,   who  scorned  the  popular 
editions  and  publiBhed  his  works  for  a  chosen 
iew,  does  not  belie  his  character  in  the  works 
themselves.      We   have   in    them   music    that 
appeals  to  serious  and  learned  musicians  alone. 
Solemn  and  dig^fied,  the  bishop-musician  writes 
as  if  from  his  episcopal  throne,  unbending  and 
severe  in  style,  but  appealing  not  in  vain  to  the 
sympathy  of  his  Roman  colleagues,  who  indeed 
valued  so  highly  and  cherished  so  long  the  works 
he  gave   them,  that  50  years  after  his  death 
nothing  less  than  the  special  command  of  Pope 
Siztus  IV  could  shake  their  firm  adherence  to 
the  'Lamentations'  of  Genet  or  cause  them  to 
PBCognise  in  place  of  them  those  of  the  popular 
Palestrina.     Much  of  Genet's  music  was  vrritten 
m  the  short  intervals  of  comparative  health 
lOowed  him  by  an  agonising  complaint  which 
attacked  him  in  the  ears  and  brain,  was  beyond 
lie  experience  of  his  physicians,  and  embittered 
he  last  years  of  his  life.  [J.  B.  S.  B.] 

GERBEB,  Heinbich  Nicolaus,  bom  1 703  in 
he  principality  of  Schwarzburg ;  son  of  a  peasant, 
todied  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  where  his 
yve  of  music  found  encouragement  in  the  teaching 
nd  oonyersation  of  Sebastian  Bach ;  in  1738  he 
ma  oi^ganist  at  Heringen,  and  173 1  court  organist 
t  Sondershausen.  Here  for  the  first  time  he 
lit  himself  safe,  as,  on  account  of  his  extra* 
cdinaiy  height,  he  had  been  constantly  pursued 
r  the  recruiting  officers  of  Frederic  William  I. 
LB  composed  much  for  clavier,  organ,  and  harp ; 
oomplete  Choralbuch,  with  figured  basses ;  and 
iriatiouB  on  chorales,  long  and  widely  used. 
^  also  made  musical  instruments,  and  planned 
any  improvements  and  new  inventions.  Among 
hm  a  kind  of  rebeck,  harpsichord-shape,  with  a 
■npa^  of  4  octaves ;  the  keys  liberated  wooden 
ills  which  struck  on  bars  of  wood,  and  thus 
odooed  the  notes.  From  1 749  Gerber  was  also 
orfe-secretary.  He  died  Aug.  6,  1775. 
His  son  SursT  Ludwio,  was  bom  at  Sonders- 


hausen Sept.  39,  1746;  learned  singing  and 
clavier  from  his  father,  and  studied  music  frt>m 
an  early  age.  Li  1 765  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Leipzig,  but  returned  home  in  order 
to  assist  his  father  in  his  office,  and  succeeded 
him  on  his  death.  He  then  entered  on  those 
labours  which  finally  conducted  him  to  an  end 
he  himself  scarcely  contemplated,  and  by  which 
he  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  music. 
His  love  of  musical  literature  suggested  to  him 
the  idea  of  making  a  collection  of  portraits  of 
musicians,  for  w^ch  he  wrote  biographieit, 
mainly  on  the  authority  of  Walther*s  Lexicon 
(173a).  As  Walther  was  at  that  time  out  of 
date,  he  procured  the  necessary  additions,  -  ob- 
tained biographical  sketches  of  living  musicians, 
took  journeys,  and  tried  to  fill  up  the  gaps  by 
consulting  all  the  books  then  in  existence  on 
the  subject.  Thus  the  idea  suggested  itself  of 
adapting  Walther*s  work  to  the  wants  of  the 
time,  and  of  writing  a  completely  new  work  of 
his  own,  which  eventually  became  the  *  Historisch 
biographische  Lexikon  der  Tonkiinstler*  (a  vols, 
Leipzig,  Breitkopf,  1790  &  92)  translated  into 
Frcmch  by  Choron  (1810,  11).  While  writing 
musical  articles  and  reviews  for  various  period- 
icals (Erfurter  Gelehrten  Zeitung;  Leipziger 
AUg.  Musik.  Zeitung  firom  1798,  etc.;  Becker's 
'Litcratur  der  Musik*  contains  a  list  of  his 
scattered  articles)  he  received  from  all  quarters 
corrections  and  information  of  all  kinds,  which 
enabled  him,  or  rather  made  it  his  duty,  to 
prepare  an  enlarged  edition.  Accordingly  his 
*Neue8  hist,  biogr.  Lexicon  der  Tonkiinstler' 
appeared  in  4  vols,  with  5  appendices  (Leipzig, 
ICAhnel,  181 2,  14).  This  new  edition  did  not 
supersede  the  former  one,  to  which  it  often 
refers  the  reader;  but  rather  completed  it. 
Gerber  took  pains  to  keep  up  with  the  times, 
recorded  events  for  after  use,  was  continually 
making  additions  to  his  collection  of  books  and 
music,  and  composed  industriously  pianoforte 
sonatas  and  organ  preludes.  Hoping  to  keep 
together  the  collection  he  had  made  at  the  cost 
of  so  much  labour  and  pains,  he  offered  it  for 
sale  to  the  G^sellschaft  der  Musikfr«unde  in 
Vienna,  with  the  solitary  stipulation  that  he 
should  retain  it  during  his  own  life.  The  price 
was  fixed,  and  the  negotiation  completed  in 
Januaiy  181 5,  but  he  still  continued  his  ad- 
ditions, encouraged  doubtless  by  the  knowledge 
that  his  treasures  would  be  in  safe  keeping,  iu 
a  city  so  £amed  for  its  musical  tastes.  He  was 
still  court  secretaiy  at  Sondershausen  when  he 
died,  June  30, 18 19,  in  universal  respect ;  leaving 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  one  who,  with 
singular  disinterestedness  and  out  of  a  true  love 
for  music,  had  devoted  the  energies  of  his  whole 
life  to  a  single  end.  His  Lexicon  forms  the 
foundation  of  all  future  undertakings  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  if  new  Dictionaries  are  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  age  to  the  same  extent  that  his  did, 
their  authors  must  possess  industry  as  persevering, 
knowledge  as  eclectic,  and  a  love  of  music  as  de- 
voted, as  that  which  inspired  Gerber.     [C.F.P.] 

GERBERT  Tov  Hobvau,  Mabtiv,  an  emi* 
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ae&t  writer  on  the  history  of  muiio,  bom 
Aug.  13,  1730,  at  Horb  on  the  Neckar.  He 
received  a  thorough  literary  education,  in- 
cluding muBic,  at  Ludwigsbuig.  In  1736  he 
entered  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Blaise 
in  the  Black  Forest,  was  ordained  priest  in 
1744,  and  appointed  Frinoe- Abbot  Oct.  15, 
1764.  Historical  research,  especially  in  music, 
was  hia  favourite  pursuit,  and  a  taste  for  this 
he  endeavoured  to  infuse  into  the  convent.  The 
library  afforded  him  ample  materials,  and  much 
valuable  matter  hitherto  unused.  But  this  was 
not  enough.  Between  the  years  1759-65  he 
travelled  through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
making  important  discoveries,  and  establishing 
relations  with  various  learned  societies.  His 
acquaintance  with  Padre  Martini  at  Bologna 
was  of  special  service  to  him.  Their  objects 
were  dosely  connected— Grerbert*s  work  being 
A  history  of  Church  music.  Martini's  one  of 
music  in  general.  In  1762  Gerbert  published 
his  prospectus,  and  invited  contributions,  which 
were  furnished  him  in  abundance.  The  first 
volume  was  nearly  complete  when  a  fire  at  the 
monastery  in  1768  destroyed  all  the  materials 
which  had  been  collected;  in  1774,  however, 
the  complete  work  appeared  at  St.  Blaise,  in  2 
vols.  4to,  with  40  engravings,  under  the  title 
'  De  cantu  et  musica  sacra  a  prima  eoclesiae 
rotate  usque  ad  praesens  tempus';  a  book  which 
has  ever  since  formed  the  foundation  of  all 
musical  scholarship,  although  naturally  requiring 
much  correction  at  the  present  day.  A  descrip- 
tion of  it  appears  in  Forkel's  'Geschichte  der 
Musik,'  which  without  Gerbert*s  work  would 
•possibly  never  have  been  written,  or  would  at 
.any  rate  have  been  published  later  and  in  a  far 
less  complete  form.  Ten  years  after,  in  17B4, 
appeared  Gerbert 's  second  great  work  'Soriptores 
•eoclesiastioi  de  musioa  sacra  potissimum,'  3  vols, 
also  printed  at  St.  Blaise ;  a  collection  of 
treatises  by  the  most  important  writers  on  music, 
recently  continued  by  Coussemaker.  Three  more 
works,  also  printed  at  St.  Blaise,  deserve  special 
jnention,  '  Iter  alemannicum,  aooedit  italicum  et 
gallicum '  ( 1 765 ;  2nd  ed.  1 773 ;  German  ed.  by 
Koohler,  Ulm  1767),  which  contains  the  aooount 
<of  his  travels,  and  abounds  in  interesting  par- 
ticulars; 'Vet as  lituigia  alemannica'  (2  vols, 
1776);  and  'Monumenta  veteris  liturgiae  ale- 
mannica* (2  vols,  1777).  He  also  imde  the 
Latin  translation  of  *  Opusculum  theodiseum  de 
Musica,*  a  treatise  in  4  chapters  written  in  old 
•German  by  Notker  (Labes)  a  monk  of  St.  Gall 
in  the  loth  century  (see  Becker's  '  Literatur  der 
Musik,'  p.  68).  His  other  writings  are  mainly 
theological.  Some  offertories  of  lus  coippoeition 
were  published  at  Augsburg. 

Gerbert  died  May  13,  1793.  He  realised  the 
ideal  of  virtue  and  industry  in  his  illustrious 
order;  his  gentle  character  and  engaging  man- 
ners secured  the  friendship  of  all  who  came  in 
•contact  with  him.  Bonndorf  (4  leagues  from 
St.  Blaise,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  principality) 
is  indebted  to  him  for  a  hospital  and  house  of 
correction,  over  the  entrance  of  which  ia  the 


inscription  'Dedicated  by  Martin  II.  to  the 
poor,  and  to  the  improvement  of  mankind.*  He 
also  built  the  fine  church  of  the  Convent 
(after  the  model  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome),  and 
founded  and  endowed  an  orphanage  for  the 
5  surrounding  districts.  The  peasants  of  the 
neighbourhood,  of  their  own  accord,  erected  la 
statue  in  the  market-place  of  Bonndorf  a  moil 
unusual  tribute  of  respect.  His  memory  stSl 
lives  in  the  district.  Carl  Ferdinand  Schmalhal^ 
the  able  musical  director  of  the  Cathedzal  at 
Constance,  possesses  an  excellent  half-length  oil 
picture  of  Gerbert.  [a F.P.] 

GERlklAN  SIXTH.  The  third  of  the  these 
varieties  of  ^ixth  called  in  the  old  ) 

books  French,  Italian,  and  Grexman        ~    ^ 
sixths.     It  is  the  chord  of  the  Aug- 
mented   or    Extreme    Sixth    when     '-^        pp. 
accompanied  by  the  major  third  and  < 

fifth  of  its  bass,  [C.H.H.P.] 

GERO,  Jhan,  commonly  known  as  Maistre  Jsa, 
Jhan,  or  Jehan,  and  styled  'Joannes  Gall  as*  is 
the  title  of  one  of  his  publications,  was  pcofaabl? 
a  native  of  France  or  Belgium.  Hia  eariiest 
known  work  is  a  motet,  '  Benignissime  Domine 
Jesu,*  in  the  'Motetti  della  Corona*  (Petraoo, 
Fossombrone  1519),  so  we  may  assume  that  he 
was  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  1 5th  oentury. 
He  was  chapel-master  of  the  cathedral  at  Orvietiv 
and  afterwards  held  a  similar  pobitioii  at  the 
court  of  Heroules  II,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  his 
sucoessor  Alfonso.  Gero  was  a  most  volmniiiciaf 
composer  of  motets  and  madrigals.  For  the 
former,  like  Josquin  and  Iisssus,  he  made  dxace 
of  most  important  subjects,  setting  to  music  the 
ten  conmiandments.  the  conversion  of  St.  Paol^ 
and  parables  from  the  New  Testament.  As  a 
madrigal  composer  he  was  very  suoceesfol,  aial 
enjoyed  a  lasting  popularity.  In  a  ooUection  of 
madrigals  for  3  voices  printed  by  Gardane  ia 
1597  (of  which  the  bass  part  is  in  the  BritiA 
Museum)  20  numbers,  more  than  a  third  of  tba 
whole,  are  by  Gero.  £itner*s  '  Bibliqgraphie  dv 
Musik -Sunmelwerke*  (Berlin,  1877)  givesalisk 
of  more  than  100  of  Grero*s  motets  aad  madrigak 
Of  these  32  appear  in  the '  Trium  vocum  rantinnws 
centum*  (Nuremburg.  Petreius,  1541),  14  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Madrigals  (Venice,  Gardsse, 
1543)1  And  9  in  the  'Madrigals  for  3  Yoioes* 
(Venice,  Gardane,  1561).  The  rest  appeso-  in 
smaller  numbers  in  various  ooUectionB  printed 
between  1519  and  1590.  [J.R^S.Bw] 

GEBNSHEIM.  Fuxdbich.  eminent  player, 
composer,  and  conductor,  bom  of  Hebrew  pazcefti 
at  Worms  July  17,  1839.  He  received  his  finit 
instruction  in  music  from  his  mother,  an  abb 

Ciiste,  and  was  then  put  successively  into  ^ 
ds  of  liebe,  Pauer,  sad  BosenheinL  He  aks 
learned  the  violin,  aiul  under  Hauff  the  theoiy 
of  music.  His  ability  might  have  tempted  \am 
to  become  a  virtuoso,  but  he  fbrtonately  prafiBnel 
a  different  path,  and  at  the  CoDservatarinm  «f 
Leipsic,  under  Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  Biet^ 
and  Bichter,  during  the  yean  1852-5  vadv* 
went  a  thorough  musical  edocatton.   He  IbUmni 
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this  np  by  a  rwidenoe  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
moch  esteemed  as  a  teacher  and  player.  Since 
then  he  has  been  successively  at  SSaarbnick 
(1861) ;  Ck)logne,  as  Professor  of  Pianoforte, 
Counterpoint,  and  Fugue  (1865) ;  Rotterdam,  as 
oondactor  of  the  '  Eruditio  Musica,"  and  of  the 
Theatre  (1874).  His  works  consist  of  a  Sym* 
phony,  an  Overture,  a  P.F.  Concerto,  3  String 
Quartets,  2  P.  F.  ditto,  several  small  works  for 
Qiorus  and  Orchestra,  Songs,  etc.  His  name  is 
now  well  known  in  EngUuid,  his  trio  for  P.  F. 
and  Strings  in  F  (op.  a8)  having  been  repeatedly 
i(iven  at  the  Popular  Concerts,  and  a  Quartet 
for  ditto  (op.  6)  once,  and  other  works  at  Chas. 
&aUe*B  and  other  concerts.  [G.] 

GESELLSCHAFT  DER  MUSIKFREUNDE 
at  Vienna.  This  institution,  now  of  world-wide 
celebrity,  was  suggested  in  181 3,  and  founded  in 
1813,  mainly  through  Dr.  Joseph  von  Sonnleith- 
ner,  after  two  great  performances  of  Handel's 
*  Alexander's  Feast/  by  all  the  first  artists  of 
Vienna,  in  the  Imperial  Riding-school,  on  Nov. 
39  and  Dec.  3,  1813.  In  1814  the  statutes  re- 
ceived the  Imperial  sanction,  a  president  (Count 
ApjMnyi)  and  board  of  directors  were  appointed, 
the  formation  of  a  musical  libraxy  and  museum 
decided  upon,  and  four  annual  subscription -con- 
certs announced.  These  took  place  in  the  Re- 
doutensaal — Uie  first  (Dec.  3,  181 5)  in  the  Small 
Hall,  the  others  in  the  large  one.  The  *  Musik- 
feste'  (oratorios  only,  with  1000  performers) 
%ere  repeated  in  the  Riding-school  every  year 
until  1847,  when  Mendelssohn  would  have  con- 
ducted his  '  Elijah,'  but  for  his  death  a  few  days 
before  the  date  fixed  for  the  performance.  Since 
1859  two  extra  concerts  have  been  given  every 
year,  besides  the  original  four.  For  some  years 
past  the  number  of  performers  has  been  about  80 
in  the  archestra,  and  300  to  350  in  the  chorus; 
the  latter  form  the  *  Singverein,'  founded  in  1858. 
The ' Orchesterverein,*  established  in  i860,  gives 
a  few  soir^  annually.  Soirees,  with  miscella- 
neous programmes,  were  held  regularly  from  1 8 1 8 
to  1840.  At  the  four  general  concerts  all  masters 
worthy  of  note  have  been  and  are  still  represented. 
Beethoven  himself  was  invited  to  write  an  ora- 
teio  for  the  Society,  but  was  unfortunately  at 
be  time  too  busy  with  other  works  (the  Mass  in 
D,etc.)  to  comply  with  the  request.  The  Society 
bas  twice  had  a  well-known  patron  of  musio  at 
iti  head — the  Archduke  and  Cardinal  Archbishop 
Rudolf  firom  1814  to  1831,  and  the  Archduke 
inton  from  1831  to  1835.  Down  to  1848  the 
toooerts  were  conducted  by  the  beet  musicians 
noDg  the  members  in  turn ;  but  in  1 85 1  Hellmes- 
^gerwaa  appointed  as  professional  conductor. 
Ss  suooesBon  were — Herbeck  in  1859,  Rubin- 
lefai  in  1871,  Brahms  in  187a,  and  Herbeck 
in  1875.  Herbeck  died  Oct.  28,  1877. 
HeUmesbeiger  is  discharging  the  duties  of 
I  office  in  the  interim  (1878).  'Die  formation  of 
I  'Singverein'  under  Herbeck  added  greatlv 
'the  interest  of  the  concerts.  Besides  su<m 
as  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D,  and  Bach's 
>n-mnBic  (both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John) 
of  Schubert's  works — 'Der  h&usliche 
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Krieg,'  *  Lazarus.'  the  B-minor  Symphony,  etc. — 
have  been  produced. 

The  possessions  of  the  Society  in  works  of  art 
have  gradually  increased,  and  are  now  of  enor- 
mous extent.  The  library,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  fonned  by  Gerber's  valuable  coUec- 
tion,  acquired  in  1819,  now  contains  nearly 
4000  printed  vols,  and  about  40,000  numbers  of 
music,  printed  or  manuscript.  [Gerbes.]  Among 
the  latter  are  many  valuable  autographs  and 
literary  curiosities,  including  Mozart's  P.  F.  con- 
certo in  D  minor,  a  quintet  (1768),  his  last 
cantata  (Nov.  1791) ;  Schubert's  9th  Symphony, 
Masses  in  A  flat  and  G,  the  opera  '  Alfons  und 
Estrella,'  the  Singspiele  'die  Zwillingsbnider/ 
and  '  der  vierj&hrige  Poston.*  4  stringerl  qiiatuors, 
and  many  songu ;  Haydn's  *  Ten  Commandments,' 
Mass  in  B  flat,  a  great  cantata  (1768),  six 
stringed  quatuors  ( 1 7  7 1 ) ;  Beethoven's  first  violin 
concerto  (a  fragment),  many  songs,  the  sonata 
op.  81  (first  part),  a  quantity  of  sketches,  the 
Eroica  (a  copy,  revised  by  Beethoven) ;  choruses 
by  Gluck  and  Handel,  and  other  treasures.  The 
museum  includes  a  large  collection  of  pictures 
and  engravings  of  celebrated  musicians,  and  a 
collection  of  ancient  musical  instruments,  medals, 
busts,  etc.  In  1830  the  Society  built  a  house  of 
its  own  (Tuchlauben),  but  having  far  outgrown 
the  accommodation  there,  removed  in  1870  to 
the  present  lai^e  building  *  an  der  Wien,'  where 
the  concerts  are  now  held. 

The  '  Conservatorium,'  founded  by  the  Society 
in  1817,  and  still  in  connection  with  it,  has 
grown  to  great  importance  from  very  small 
beginnings.  It  includes  instruction  in  every 
branch  which  a  pupil  can  possibly  require.  In 
1870  an  opera  school  was  opened,  which  holds 
operatic  performances.  To  this  was  added  in 
1874  a  dramatic  school,  which  gives  theatrical 
representations.  At  present  (1878)  the  Institu- 
tion is  attended  by  over  700  pupils,  who  receive 
instruction  from  56  professors.  HeUmesbeiger 
was  appointed  professional  director  in  185 1,  and 
has  continued  at  the  post  ever  since.  Ainongst 
the  innumerable  artists  who  have  been  educated 
there  we  may  mention  Ernst,  Joachim,  Goldroark, 
Staudigl,  and  Hans  Richter,  as  representatives  of 
a  numbed  too  large  for  our  space.  [C.F.P.] 

GEVAfiRT,  FRAN9018  AuousTE,  Director  of 
the  Brussels  (Conservatoire,  bom  July  31,  1828. 
at  Huysse,  a  village  near  Oudenarde.  His  father, 
a  baker,  wished  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own 
trade,  but  his  great  musical  ability  becoming 
apparent,  he  was  sent  in  1 841  to  the  C!on8ervatoiro 
at  Ghent,  where  he  studied  under  Sonun^re  and 
Mengal.  He  was  then  appointed  organist  of  the 
Jesuits*  Church,  and  in  1846  a  Christmas  cantatt^ 
of  his  composition  was  performed  in  Ghent.  In 
June  1847  Ids  Psalm  'Super  flumina'  was  per- 
formed at  the  festival  of^  the  'Zangverband'; 
and  Spohr,  who  was  present,  congratulated  the 
young  composer.  In  the  May  previous  he  had 
won  the  first  prize  for  composition  at  the  national 
competition  in  Brussels,  but  was  allowed  to 
postpone  his  foreign  tour  for  two  years,  during 
which  he  produced  in  Ghent  his  first  opera. 
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'Hughei  de  Somerghem*  (March  33,  1848), 
followed  by  'La  Com^die  k  la  ville«*  a  decided 
step  in  advance.  In  1849  he  started  on  hia  tour, 
and  after  a  short  stay  in  Paris  proceeded  to  Spain, 
where  he  composed  an  orchestral  fantasia  *  Sobre 
motivos  espanoles,'  which  is  said  to  be  still 
popular  there.  His  reports  on  Spanish  music, 
regularly  forwarded  to  the  *  Ministre  de  I'lnt^ 
rieur,*  were  printed  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Aca- 
d^mie  of  Brussels  for  1851.  From  Spain  he 
went  to  Italy,  and  returning  through  Germany 
reached  Ghent  in  the  spring  of  1853.  On  Nov. 
27  of  that  year  he  produced  '  Georgette*  (i  act) 
at  the  Th^fttre  Lynque  in  Paris;  and  in  Oct. 
1854 '  Le  Billet  de  Marguerite/  in  3  acts,  libretto 
by  Leuven  and  Brunswick — both  with  extra- 
ordinary success.  *  La  Lavandi^re  de  Santarem' 
(Oct.  38,  1855),  however,  was  a  fiasco.  Gevaert 
received  the  oitler  of  Leopold  for  his  cantata  *  De 
nationale  verjaerdag,*  composed  in  honour  of  the 
3  5th  anniversary  of  King  Leopold's  reign.  '  Quen- 
tin  Durward*  (March  25, 1858).  'Chateau  l^m- 
pette*  (i860),  and'Le  Capitaine  Henriot*(Dec.  29, 
1864),  were  all  successes  at  the  Op^  Comique  in 
Paris.  So  also  was  'Les  Deux  Amours,*  op^ra 
comique  at  the  Theatre  of  Baden-Baden,  1861. 
In  1867  he  was  appointed  *Chef  de  chant*  at 
the  Academic  de  Musique,  Paris,  a  poet  re- 
signed by  Ual6vy  in  1845.  This  post  Gevaert 
retained  till  the  Op^ra  in  the  Kue  Le  Peletier 
was  cloeed  (Sept.  1870)  on  account  of  the  war. 
From  that  time  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  history  of  music,  and  in  1875  brought  out 
the  first  part  of  his  *Histoire  et  Th^orie  de  la 
musique  dans  I'Antiquit^*  (Henzel,  Paris,  i  vol. 
8vo.),  a  work  remarkable  for  much  new  matter, 
the  result  of  careful  and  original  research.  This 
had  been  preceded  by  his  'Leerboek  van  den 
Gregoriaenschen  zang  (Ghent  1856),  his  'Traits 
d*in8trumentation '  U863),  and  'Les  Gloires 
dltalie*  (Paris  1868),  a  collection  of  secular 
vocal  music  by  Italian  composers  of  the  1 7th  and 
18th  centuries,  with  introduction  and  biographies, 
etc.  In  187 1  he  succeeded  F^tis  as  director  of 
the  Conservatoire  at  Brussels ;  a  post  which  gave 
scope  for  his  remarkable  powers  of  organisation. 
One  of  his  reforms  consisted  in  placing  the 
singing-classes  under  the  annual  inspection  of 
some  celebrated  singer.  Faure  was  the  first 
engaged.  In  1873  Gevaert  was  elected  a  mem- 
her  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Beaux  Arts  in  place  of 
Mercadante ;  an  appointment  hailed  with  satis- 
faction in  France.  Gevaert  is  incontestably  a 
musician  of  a  very  high  order ;  and  his  fame 
rests  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  thoroughly 
good  early  education. 

We  embrace  the  opportunity  of  giving  some 
notice  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire  whidi  was 
omitted  before. 

The  CONSEBYATOIBB  DX  MUSIQUX  BT  DX  Db- 

OLAMATIOK,  established  Feb.  13,  1833,  by  an 
order  in  council,  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Ecole 
royale  de  Musique  founded  in  1833.  By  another 
Older  in  Council,  April  15, 1833,  ^e  directorship 
of  the  new  institution  was  conferred  on  Mons. 
F.  J.  F^tis,  who  continued  in  ofiice  till  his  death 
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(March  35,  1871),  and  was  succeeded  by  M. 
Gevaert  Under  hia  direction  the  institiii&in 
steadily  increased  in  importance.  Its  annual 
income,  which  amounted  at  first  to  only  8000 
francs,  has  been  augmented  by  endowments  fraa 
the  government,  city,  and  province,  to  108,040 
francs  (£4330)  in  1870,  and  it  haa  now  three 
times  outgrown  its  accommodation.  In  1835  it 
removed  to  an  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Bodenbroeck. 
in  1847  to  the  ancient  Hotel  de  Croy  in  the 
Petit  Sablon,  and  on  Feb.  I3,  1876,  to  ths 
present  Conservatoire,  in  the  continuation  of  the 
Rue  de  la  R^genoe,  which  was  inaugurated  by 
the  King  and  Queen.  The  last  enlaigemoEit  is 
a  proof  of  the  popularity  and  influence  of  the 
present  director.  There  are  about  350  pupils  in 
attendance,  distributed  as  follows: — aolfiB^igio 
proper,  3  superior  classes  and  4  prepstfutoy; 
singing,  3  classes ;  oigan  and  canto  fermo^  1 ; 
pianoforte,  3  preparatory  and  3  superior  ;  vicilis, 
3 ;  viola ;  violoncello ;  double  bass ;  flute  ;  oboe ; 
clarinet ;  bassoon ;  saxophone  ;  horn ;  trumpet 
and  comet  i^  pistons ;  trombone ;  bugle  ud 
comet  k  pistons ;  orchestral  ensemble ;  string 
quartet ;  chamber  music ;  composition ;  ooimter 
point ;  harmony,  theoretical  and  practical — i 
class  each ;  declamation,  2  olaBSPs ;  Italian  de- 
clamation, and  dancing  and  deportment.  1  dasi 
each.  Among  the  professors  we  will  mention  by 
name — MM.  Gevaert  (composition),  J.  I>iipeiit 
(harmony),  Kufferath  (counterpoint),  MaaBy 
(organ),  Auguste  Dupont  and  Brassin  (paano- 
forte),  Colyns  and  Wieniawski  (violin),  Wamots 
(singing),  Joseph  Servais  (cello),  Dumon  (flute), 
Poncelet  (clarinet),  Merck  ^hom),  Dohem  ^tnas- 
pet),  and  Van  Hoesen  (bugle).  Farther  detaik 
may  be  obtained  from  the  *  Annnaire  du  Coa- 
servatoire  royal  de  Musique  de  Bnixelles^'  «f 
which  the  fint  number  was  published  in  1877. 
We  need  only  add  that,  like  the  Paris  Coa- 
servatoire,  on  which  it  was  modelled,  the  in- 
stitution has  a  library  and  museum,  to  iriikk 
the  upper  storey  of  the  building  is  devoted. 
According  to  the  catalogue  of  1870  the  library 
then  contained  nearly  5000  volumes ;  M.  Yictor 
Mahillon  is  preparing  a  catalogue  of  the  instru- 
ments in  the  museum.  ['('•GL] 

GEWANDHAUS  CONCERTS.  80  caUsd 
from  their  being  held  in  the  Hall  of  tlie  Gewaad* 
haus,  the  ancient  armoury  of  the  dty  of  Leipsig. 
They  date  from  the  time  when  Bach  was  Cutor 
of  the  Thomas-schule  (1723-50),  and  the  origins! 
title  was  *das  grosse  Concert.'  The  first  per^ 
formances  were  held  in  a  private  house  in  1745; 
the  conductor  was  Doles,  afterwaids  Canter  df 
the  Thomas-schule  (175^-89),  and  the  otcbestts 
consistedof  1 6  performers,  ifiiey were  inteii  m<si 
by  the  Seven  Years  War,  but  resomed  on  ib 
termination  in  1763,  under  the  duractiesi  (tf  J. 
A.  Hiller,  who  conducted  them  at  his  own  ri^ 
and  gave  them  the  title  of  '  LiebhaberooBoeita* 
The  orchestra  was  increased  to  30,  and  regslv 
performances  held  dovm  to  Easter  1778.  AlUr 
a  pause  of  three  years  the  concerts  were  renuned, 
and  located  in  the  Gewandhaus,  to  wliidh  a  hafi 
for  balls  and  ooooerts  had  lately  been  sdda^ 
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The  credit  of  tbiB  change  is  due  to  BQrgenneister 
Karl  Wilhelm  Muller,  who  has  a  right  to  be 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  institution  in 
its  present  form.  He  and  eleven  of  his  friends 
constituted  themselyes  a  board  of  directorsi  ap- 
pointed J.  A.  Hiller  as  conductor,  and  opened 
a  subscription  list  for  24  concerts.  The  first 
concert  in  the  new  rooms  took  place  on  Sept.  29, 
1781 ;  the  first  regular  subscription  concert  on 
Nov.  35.  At  present  there  are  ao  winter- 
concerts  and  a  benefit  -  concerts,  one  for  the 
orchestra  pension-fund,  the  other  for  the  poor. 
The  programmes  are  miscellaneous — orchestral 
pieces,  instrumental  and  vocal  solos,  and  choruses. 
Since  1809  eight  soirte  devoted  to  chamber- 
music  have  also  been  given.  The  orchestra  now 
numbers  about  70  performers ;  Elarl  Reinecke  is 
the  conductor ;  and  there  are  la  directors.  The 
most  brilliant  period  of  the  Grewandhaus  Con- 
certs was  during  Mendelssohn^s  conductorship. 

The  names  of  the  conductors  are  as  follows : — 
Jobann  Friedrich  Doles  (1743-44);  Johann 
Adam  Hiller  (1763-85)  ;  Johann  Gottfried 
Schicht  (i  785-1810) ;  Johann  Fhilipp  Christian 
Scbulz  (1810-37);  Christian  Augxist  Pohlenz 
(18  a  7-35)  ;  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  ( 1 835- 
43);  Ferdinand  HiUer  (1843-44);  l^iels  W. 
Gade  (1844-48) ;  Julius  Rietz  (1848-60) ;  Karl 
Seinecke  (i860).  [C.  F.  P.] 

GHAZEL.  A  short  form  of  Persian  poetry 
in  which  the  rhyme  of  the  two  first  lines  is 
repeated  in  every  alternate  line  throughout  the 
piece.  The  name  has  been  adopted  by  F.  Hiller 
for  a  Pianoforte  piece  (Op.  54,  130)  in  which  a 
phrase  recurs  occasionally  as  a  refrain,  [G.] 

GHETN,  VAN  DEN.  A  Flemish  family  of 
bell  founders,  who  originally  belonged  to  the  town 
of  Malines,  and  afterwards  spread  to  Saint  Trond, 
Tlriemont,  Nivelles,  and  Louvain.  Their  names 
axe  found  on  bells  in  the  chimes  of  Malines  and 
liouvain  with  various  dates  ranging  from  15 16 
to  I757f  that  of  the  second  great  bell  of  the 
church  of  St.  Rombaud  at  Malines.  The  present 
representative  of  the  house  is  Andr^  Louis  van 
Aexvchot,  tiini,  Rue  de  Namur,  Louvain. 

The  ornament  of  the  family,  Matthias  van 
DKir  Ghetk,  son  of  Andr^  Francois,  was  bom 
April  7, 1 721,  atTirlemont,  removed  to  Louvain, 
waa  appointed  organist  of  Uie  church  of  St.  Peter 
1 74 1,  and  on  July  i,  17451  became  by  public 
competition  carilloneur  to  the  town  of  liouvain, 
which  two  posts  he  retained  till  his  death,  June 
33,  1785.  As  carilloneur  his  duties  were  to 
pl»y  on  all  market  days,  f^te  days,  and  other 
public  occasions,  to  keep  the  chimes  in  tune  and 
to  set  &«sh  tunes  for  hours  and  half-hours  on 
the  drum  of  the  carillon,  whenever  so  required  by 
the  authorities;  for  this  the  salary  was  100 
*  pattsMX>ns  *  a  year.  For  private  festivities  extra 
fees  were  paid.  His  habit  was,  in  addition  to 
his  regular  duties,  to  extemporise  on  the  carillon 
for  half  an  hour  every  Sunday.  Matthias  mar- 
ried Feb.  24,  1745,  and  had  seventeen  children, 
one  of  whom,  Josse  Thomas  (bom  175a),  suc- 
ceeded him  as  oiganist  after  his  death. 
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Chev.  van  Elewyck,  from  whose  pamphlet 
(*  Matthias  van  den  Gheyn,'  Louvain,  Peeterp, 
1862)  the  foregoing  account  has  been  condensed. '- 
has  collected  51  compositions  by  Matthias.  Of 
these  three  were  printed — 'Fondements  de  la 
basse  continue,'  etc  (Louvain,  Wyberechts) ; 
'  13  petites  senates  pour  Torgue  ou  le  clavecin  et 
violon '  in  continuation  of  the  foregoing ;  '  Six 
Divertiments  pour  clavecin '  (London,  Welcker, 
Gerrard-street,  Soho).  The  rest  remained  in 
MS.  during  his  lifetime ;  they  consist  of  a  second 
treatise  on  harmony  and  composition,  Preludes 
and  Fugues  for  the  organ,  Sonatas  for  Clavecin, 
and  Airs,  Rondos,  Marches,  Menuets,  Fugues  for 
3  and  4  parts,  etc.  for  the  carillons.  Dr.  Elewyck 
has  published  a  volume  selected  from  these 
(Schott,  1863),  forming  voL  i.  of  his  'Anciens 
Claveoinistes  Flamandes.'  [G.] 

GLA.RDINI,  Fklicb  de,  an  eminent  violinist, 
was  bom  at  Turin  in  17 16.  He  entered  the  cho'r 
of  Milan  Cathedral  as  a  boy,  and  became  a  pupil 
of  Paladini  in  singing,  composition,  and  Uie 
harpsichord.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Turin, 
and  studied  the  violin  under  Somis.  He  was 
still  very  young  when  he  entered  the  <mera-band 
at  Rome,  and  soon  afterwards  that  01  S.  Carlo 
at  Naples.  In  possession  of  a  brilliant  execution^ 
he  appears  to  have  been  fond  of  displaying  it  by 
interpolating  in  the  accompaniments  of  me  airs 
all  sorts  of  runs,  shakes,  and  cadenzas,  and  thereby 
eliciting  the  applause  of  the  house.  Of  this  habit, 
however,  he  was  cured  in  an  emphatic  manner. 
During  the  performance  of  an  opera  of  Jomelli's, 
the  composer  came  into  the  orchestra  and  seated 
himself  close  to  young  Giardini.  Giardini,  am- 
bitious to  give  the  ma^tro  a  proof  of  his  clever- 
ness, introduced  into  the  ritomell  of  a  pathetic 
air  a  brilliant  cadenfA  of  great  length,  at  the  end 
of  which  Jomelli  rewarded  him  with  a  sound 
box  on  the  ear.  Giardini  in  after  years  was  fond 
of  relating  this  incident,  and  used  to  add  that 
he  never  had  a  better  lesson  in  his  life.  He 
certainly  proved  himself  not  only  an  eminent  vir- 
tuoso, but  an  equally  good  leader  and  conductor. 

From  Naples  he  started  for  a  tour  through 
Germany  and  thence  to  London.  The  date  of 
his  first  public  appearance  here  is  variously 
given.  According  to  Bumey  it  took  place  in 
1750,  at  a  concert  of  Cnzsoni's.  His  success  was 
immense,  and  Bumey  affirms  that  uq  artist.  Gar- 
rick  alone  excepted,  was  ever  so  much  applauded 
as  Giardini.  His  powerful  yet  mellow  tone,  the 
brilliancy  and  boldness  of  1^  execution,  the  spi- 
rited and  expressive  style  in  which  he  played  me 
grand  works  of  Tartini,  as  well  as  his  own  lighter 
but  pleasing  compositions,  created  a  perfect 
furore,  and  he  became  at  once  the  declared 
favourite  of  the  London  public.  We  may  form 
an  idea  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  style  frtnn  Uie 
fact  that  when  De  B^ot  came  to  England,  the 
old  musicians,  who  still  remembered  Giardini, 
were  greatly  struck  by  the  similarity  of  De 
B^ot*s  style  to  his.  After  Festing*s  death  in 
1752,  Giardini  took  the  place  of  leader  at  the 

1  See  an  iDteret ting  trooant  In  the  chapter  on  OarlDoDi,  in '  Kaile 
tnd  Monls'  by  Ber.  fl.  B.  Hairato  (8tnban,Uf71). 
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lUlian  Opera,  and  appears  to  have  infuaed  new 
life  and  spirit  into  the  band,  which  had  mach 
deteriorated  under  Festing's  languid  leadership. 

In  1756  he  undertook  the  management  of  the 
Italian  Opera^  but  thereby  suffered  great  losses. 
Keyertheless  we  find  him  as  imprenario  in  1763, 
64,  and  65.  After  this  he  devoted  himself  onoe 
more  to  playing  and  teaching  the  violin,  and 
leading  at  oonoerts  and  musical  festivals.  At 
this  period  F.  Cramer  became  his  formidable 
rival,  though  the  two  remained  <m  most  friendly 
teims.  From  1774  to  80  he  was  leader  at  the 
Pantheon  Oonoerts,  and  in  178  a  and  85  once 
more  at  the  Italian  Opera.  In  84  he  left  England, 
apparently  resolved  to  retire  from  public  activity 
and  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Italy.  But  his 
restless  spirit  brought  him  back  to  London  in 
1790,  when  he  started  a  Comic  Opera  at  the 
Haymarket  This  proving  a  failure,  he  went 
with  his  troupe  to  Russia,  and  died  at  Moscow 
Pec.  I7ih,  1796. 

Giaitlini*s  immense  succees  on  his  first  appear- 
ance in  London  was  no  doubt  greatly  due  to  the 
&ct  that  he  really  was  the  first  violin-virtuoso 
of  eminence  that  had  been  heard  there,  and  his 
star  went  down  as  soon  as  Salomon  and  Cramer 
became  his  rivals  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  his 
influence  on  rousu»l  and  operatic  life  in  England 
was  considerable.  He  brought  out  a  number  of 
operas,  though  with  little  success.  His  oratorio 
OS  *  Ruth  *  was  several  times  performed  in  Lon- 
don. His  numerous  compositions  for  the  chamber 
include,  according  to  Fdtis,  Four  sets  of  6 
Violin  Solos  (op.  i,  7,  8,  16) ;  Twelve  Solos  (op. 
19) ;  Six  Violin  Duets  (op.  a) ;  Six  Sonatas  for 
Piano  and  Violin  (op.  3^ ;  Twelve  Violin  Con- 
certos (op.  4,  5,  15);  Three  sets  of  Trios  for 
Stringed  Instruments  (op.  6,  14,  ao)  ;  Six  Quin- 
tets for  Piano  and  Stringed  Instruments  (op. 
II)  ;  Twelve  Quartets  for  Stringed  InBtruments 
(op.  ao  and  a9).  [F.D-] 

GIBBONS.  The  name  of  a  noted  fitmily  of 
English  musicians. 

I.  The  Rbv.  Edward  Gibbons,  Mus.  Bac.,  bom 
about  1 5  70,  was  probably  son  of  William  Gibbons, 
one  of  the  Waits  of  the  town  of  Cambridge.  He 
graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Cambridge, 
and  on  July  7, 159  a,  was  incorporated  at  Oxford. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  Bristol  Cathedral  and  also  priest-vicar,  sub* 
chanter,  and  master  of  the  choristers  there.  He 
resigned  these  appointments  in  1611  on  receiving 
those  of  organist  and  custos  of  the  college  of 
priest- vicars  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  which  he  re- 
tained until  the  silencing  of  the  organ  and  choir 
in  1644.  Hawkins  says  he  was  sworn  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Chapel  Royal  March  ai,  1604  ;  but 
that  is  a  mistake,  as  his  name  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  cheque  book  of  the  Chapel,  and  the  date 
given  is  that  of  the  admission  of  his  younger 
Brother,  Orlando,  as  organist.  Some  composi- 
tions of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Music  Sch<x)l  at 
Oxford  ;  and  an  anthem, '  How  hath  the  city  sate 
solitary  t '  with  a  prelude  for  the  organ  and  accom- 
paniments for  viols  is  contained  in  the  Tudway 
collection,  British  Museum  (HarL  MS.  7340). 
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He  is  said  to  have  advanced  £1000  to  GhailsB  I 
during  the  civil  war,  for  doing  which  his  eiUts 
was  confiscated,  and  himself  and  three  gxand- 
children  compelled  to  quit  his  house  when  he  wai 
upwards  of  80  years  of  age.  Matthew  Locki 
was  his  pupil  at  Exeter. 

a.  Ellis,  brother  of  the  preceding,  waa  frnga- 
ist  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  at  the  hitfter  end  of  tb 
1 6th  century.  He  contributed  two  madrigab- 
*  Long  live  &ir  Oriana,*  and  '  Round  s^iout  her 
chariot'— to  *Tlie  Triumphs  of  Qijans^'  1601. 
About  the  same  time  he  ceased  to  be  arguad 
of  Salisbury,  but  whether  by  death  or  vesagBatias 
does  not  appear. 

3.  Orlakdo  GiBBom,  Mus.  Doc.,  ymnyr 
brother  of  the  two  preceding,  bom  at  Ganibriqp 
1583,  was  one  of  the  finest  organists  and  eoof 
posers  of  his  time,  and  indeed  one  of  tlie  greatwi 
musical  geniuses  of  our  country.  It  ia  pit>lisU» 
that  he  received  his  early  muncai  edocatiaB 
in  the  choirs  of  some  of  tiie  college  chaprit  st 
Cambridge.  On  March  ai,  1604,  he  was  adBiii> 
ted  to  the  place  of  oiganist  of  the  Chapel  Bapl 
in  the  room  of  Arthur  Cook,  deceased.  About 
1610  he  published  *  Fantasies  in  three  psiti^' 
composed  for  viols,  'cut  in  copper,  the  like  nsi 
heretofore  extant,*  being  the  first  music  printed 
in  England  from  engraved  plates.  In  tlie  foOcm • 
ing  year  he  joined  with  Byrd  and  Dr.  Boll  in  thi 
production  of  the  collection  of  music  for  the  rir- 
ginals  published  under  the  title  of  '  Parthoua.* 
(Both  these  works  were  republished  by  tbt 
Musical  Antiq.  Society  in  1843  and  4.)  In  161 J 
he  published  *  The  first  set  of  madrigals  said  motets 
of  5  parts.*  In  1614  he  contributed  two  pieces  ts 
Leignton*s  'Teares  or  Lamentadons  of  a  Sorrow- 
full  Soule.'  He  also  composed  some  tunes  in  tvs 
parts  for  George  Wither*s  '  Hymns  and  Songi 
of  the  Church.*  In  May,  16  a  a,  he  aocomulated 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Msae 
at  Oxford,  a  distinction  conferred  at  the  reqaeet 
of  his  friend  Camden,  the  historian.  His  exo^ 
cise  on  the  occasion  was  the  eight-part  antVt, 
'O  clap  your  hands,'  printed  in  Boyoe*s  Oathedial 
Music.  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  anthfli 
was  also  allowed  to  serve  as  the  exercise  d 
William  Heyther,  who  was  admitted  to  the  ssm 
degrees  at  the  same  time,  but  it  ia  highly  impro- 
bable that  such  an  absurdity  was  perpetrated. 
The  probability  is  that  Heyther,  being  at  the  tins 
the  bearer  to  the  University  <k  the  deed  of  car 
dowment  of  the  professorship  of  histciry  foundedi 
by  Camden,  had  his  degrees  conferred  csi  hia 
'honoris  causft,*  and  was  not  called  npoa  U 
produce  an  exercise.  In  i6a3  Gibbons  was  ap* 
pointed  organist  of  Westminster  Abb^  in  na- 
cession  to  John  Parsons.  In  i6a5  he  was  ma^ 
moned  to  Canterbuiy  to  attend  the  mazriage  d 
Charles  I,  for  which  he  had  composed  an  ode  uai 
some  instrumental  music,  and  whilst  there  wis 
attacked  by  the  smallpox,  which  tenninatad  Ui 
existence  on  Whitsunday,  June  5,  1625.  Bs  1 
was  buried  in  the  cathednd,  where  a  moaumflii 
to  his  memory  is  placed  against  the  w»ll  of  tht 
north  aisle  of  the  nave.  Gibbons  had  by  iua  wil^ 
Elizabeth  Patten,  seven  children,  nx  of 
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(two  iODB  uid  four  danghten)  survived  him. 
Both  his  surviving  sons,  Christopher  and  Orlando, 
became  musidanB.  Besides  the  before-named 
oompoeitions  Gibbons  wrote  some  'Fancies  & 
Songs  made  at  K.  James  y*  first^s  being  in 
Scotland,*  '  A  Song  for  Prinoe  Charles  for  5  voices 
to  be  sung  with  wind  inatruments/  and  some 
'  Toys  in  five  parts/  and  canons.  A  MS.  Ma* 
drigal  *The  Ciy  of  London'  in  5  parts  for  5 
▼oioei^  is  in  the  Xibraiy  of  the  Sacared  Hannonic 
Society,  No.  188 1.  But  Gibbons's  reputation  as 
a  composer  will  ever  rest  on  his  magnificent 
church  musioy  which  lor  fine  harmony  and 
simple  solemn  grandeur  stands  unexcelled,  and 
has  gained  for  its  composer  the  title  of  'The 
KnglTsh  Palestrina.*  Much  of  it  was  printed 
in  Baniard's  Church  Music  (1641),  and  in 
Boyoe's  Cathedral  Music.  The  remainder  was 
published  in  1873  in  a  volume  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley.  His  Madrigals  (re- 
published  by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society  in 
1841),  are  among  the  best  of  the  Eng^h  school. 
A  portrait  of  Orlando  Gibbons  is  preserved  in 
the  Music  School,  Oxford.  His  printed  works 
are  as  follows  : — 

Hyniki  O  LotAi  1  HfL  B  v. 

TtaXm  to  1st  rrMNi,  Thoa  opmait. 

4  Hymn  tniMM. 

Madrtgals  tad  Motets  Br. 
Th«  8ll««r  Bvmn. 

0  that  the  lawnad  poetL 

1  weigh  not  fortune's  frown. 
(Sod  pt.)  I  tremble  not. 
(3rd  pt.)  I  lee  ambitiou. 
(4th  pt.)  I  feign  not  frienddilp. 

How  are  thoie  thrall'd. 

(8nd  pt)  rarewell  all  iojt. 
Dainty  Bne  UnL 
Fair  ladies  that  to  lota. 

(2nd  ptj   Vongst 
good. 
Now  eMii  flow*rr  bank. 
Lais  now  old. 
Whatiaourttfe? 
Ah !  dear  heart. 
Fair  is  the  rose. 
Kay.  let  ma  weep. 

C2ad  pt.)  Ne'er  let  the  saa. 

(Srdpt.)yetifthati 
Trnat  not  too  moeh. 
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Bn>loei,liiF. 
Second  Do.  Do.        O. 

Moraine  and  Bfanlng  Service.  4  r. 

F.  lodudbig  Venite  (Ouseley). 
Te  Denm  and  JubOate,  MagnlllGat 

and  Nunc  Dimlttta.   6  ▼..  with 

▼ones  and  organ  part.  D  minor. 
Ton  Anthen,  0  dap  yow  baoda. 

Bt. 
Da  (Stad  p«.)  God  Is  gone  vpb 
Do.Boiianaa.  Bt. 
Do.  Ufl  up  your  headt.   6  t. 
Do.  O  Lord  In  Thee.   B  r. 
Do.  AJaoighty  and  everiaating.  4  t. 
Doi  Why  art  thoo  M>  heavy.  4t. 
Dol  Bfajsed  be  the  Lord  God.    4  v. 
Dft.  O  LonI,  Inereaa  my  filth.  4  v. 
Da  Ddiver  us,  O  Lord.   4  v. 
Da  (Snd  ptj  Biesied  be  the  lord 

God. 
Vane  Anth.,  Bahold  Thou  hast 

mada   St. 
Da  Thia  to  the  reooid  of  John.  6  v. 
Da  Behold  I  bring  yon  glad  Udlnpu 

St. 
DalfyeberiseBagtln.  St. 
Do-  We  praise  Thee.  O  FMher.  St. 
Da  Lord,  grant  grace.   6  t. 
Da  GlorioBS  and  powerful  God.  St. 
Da  Sea  lee.  the  Word  is  incarnate. 

Bt. 
Da  Btae  onto  the  Lord.  St. 
Do.  Bleawd  are  ail  they.   S  t. 
Da  Great  King  of  Godi.  ST^nlth 

Tfoh. 
Do.  O all  true  blthftal he»rtik  Bt. 

witbTloia. 

O  Lord,  how  do.  4t. 


FantaricilnS  parts,for8trfagp,Bln 

number. 
6  Pieces  (zvi-jcxi)  for  the  Virginals 
in   'Fftrthania,'   tiwve   men- 
tioned r> 

Galianlo. 

FaRtaxiaof4ptB. 

The  Lord  of  BalUbory  hh  FmId. 

Galiardo. 

The  Qneena's  (3omm«ML 

Preladlnra. 

Chbtstopheb  Gibbons,  Mus.  Doc.,  second 
son  of  the  celebrated  Orlando  Gibbons,  was  bom 
in  1 615.  He  was  educated  in  the  choir  of 
Exeter  Cathedral  under  his  undo,  Edward. 
About  1640  he  succeeded  Randal  Jewitt  as 
organist  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  which  appoint- 
ment he  was  compelled  to  quit  in  1644,  when  he 
joined  the  Royalist  army.  In  1660  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  private 
organist  to  Charles  II,  and  organist  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  On  July  7,  1664,  the  University  of  | 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  ' 
Music, '  per  literas  regias,'  on  which  occasion  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  made  him  a 
present  of  £5.     He  died  Oct.  ao,  1676,  and  was 


buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Some  anthems  of  his  composition  are  extant  in 
MS.,  and  some  of  his  hymns  are  printed  in  the 
second  set  of  Dering*s  *  Cantica  Sacn,'  1 674,  but  he 
excelled  more  as  a  performer  than  a  composer. 
A  portrait  of  him  is  preserved  in  the  Music 
School  at  Oxford.  [ W.  H.  H.] 

GIGUE  or  GIGA  Is  an  old  ItaUan  dance 
which  derives  its  name  (or  vice  versft)  from  the 
Giffat  Gigutt  Geige,  or  early  fiddle.  It  was 
written  indiscriminately  in  5-8,  6-8,  5-4,  6-4, 
and  1 3-8  time,  and  was  in  two  strains  or  Bections, 
each  of  which  was  repeated.  The  time  was 
lively,  and  it  was  usually  employed  to  finish  up 
a  Suite.  A  good  example  is  that  which  winds 
up  No.  8  of  Corelli*B  i  a  solos. 
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Bach  also  employs  them  to  close  his  Suites, 
and  has  left  an  immense  variety,  not  a  few  of 
which  are  in  common  time,  as  well  as  9-16  and 
13-16.  The  well-known  one  in  the  Partita  in 
Bb  is  in  4-4,  and  that  in  the  last  Partita  of  the 
same  set  in  8-4.  Handers  16  Suites  contain 
1 3  Gigues,  one  of  which  fills  6  j  pages.  Mor^rt 
has  left  a  very  fine  little  specimen  (Kochel 
574)  which  he  wrote  in  an  album  at  Leipsic 
after  a  surfeit  of  Bach. 

English  Jigs  seem  to  have  no  special  character- 
istics. The  word  came  to  be  synonymous  with 
any  light  irreverent  rhythm,  giving  the  point  to 
Pope^B  line 

'  Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  heaven.* 

[G.] 

GILES,  Nathanibl,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom  in 
or  near  Worcester  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century.  In  1559  he  was  admitted  a  chorister 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  which  office  he 
resigned  in  156 1.  In  1577  he  was  appointed 
a  clerk  in  the  same  chapel,  but  retained  the  place 
only  until  the  next  year.  He  graduated  at 
Oxford  as  Bachelor  of  Music  June  36,  1585. 
On  Oct.  I,  1595,  he  received  the  appointments 
of  derky  organist,  and  master  of  the  choristers 
of  St.  Greorge's  Chapel,  Windsor.  On  the  death 
of  William  Hunnis  in  June,  1597,  he  was  ap- 
pointed gentleman  and  master  of  the  children 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  Having  supplicated  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  in  1007,  but  from 
some  unknown  reason  not  having  performed  the 
exercise  for  it,  he  proceeded  to  it  July  5, 1633. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  but  there  is  no  record  of  such 
an  appointment  in  the  Cheque  Book.  Giles 
contributed  to  Leighton^s  'Teares  or  Lamen- 
tacions  of  a  Sorrowfull  Soule,'  161 4;  a  service 
and  an  anthem  by  him  were  printed  in  Barnard's 
Church  Mneic,  1641,  and  other  anthems  are 
extant  in  MS.  A  curious  'Lesson  of  Descant 
of  thirtie  eighte  Proportions  of  sundrie  kindes ' 
by  him  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Hawkins's 
History  of  Mubio.  Giles  died  Jan.  34,  163^, 
and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  aiBles  of  St.  George  s 
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Chapel,  WindBor,  where  an  iiucriptioii  was 
placed  over  his  grave  which  stateid  him  to 
have  been  master  of  the  children  there  49  yean, 
master  of  the  children  of  the  Chapcd  Boyal 
38  yean,  and  to  have  been  75  yean  of  age. 
A  comparison  with  the  dates  given  above, 
which  are  all  derived  from  authentic  records, 
will  show  that  all  three  statements  on  the  grave- 
stone were  enoneous.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GIOBDANI.  An  Italian  musical  family  of 
the  1 8th  century,  consisting  of  a  &ther,  three 
sisters,  and  two  brothers,  who  played  little  oomio 
operas  in  one  of  the  Neapolitan  theatres  till 
1 763,  when  the  whole  troupe  migrated  to  London, 
with  the  exception  of  the  younger  brother, 
Giuseppe,  then  but  nine,  who  remained  behind 
to  learn  composition  in  the  Conservatorio  di 
Loreto,  where  he  had  Cimarosa  and  Zingarelli 
for  his  fellow  students.  The  Giordan!  nmily 
came  out  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  made 
a  great  success.  In  1772  they  were  joined  by 
their  brother,  who  had  by  that  time  obtained  the 
sobriquet  of  Giordanello,  and  who  becamecomposer 
to  the  troupe.  His  best-known  opera  was  'B 
Baccio,'  which  seems  to  have  kept  the  boards 
from  1774  to  79.  In  addition  to  composing  he 
was  much  in  vogue  as  a  teacher,  and  F^tis  gives 
a  list  of  6  P.  F.  quintets,  3  ditto  quartets,  1 2 
ditto  trios,  6  string  quartets,  3  Concertos  for 
Viol  and  Orchestra,  iMsides  preludes,  sonatas, 
and  lessons  for  the  harpsichord,  all  which  he 
publinhed  in  London  between  1776  and  178a. 
In  the  latter  year  he  returned  to  Italy,  and 
remained  there  for  10  yean,  producing  in  that 
time  no  less  than  34  operas  ana  oratorios,  besides 
other  ooimKwitions  for  the  chamber,  some  pub- 
lished in  London  and  some  in  Berlin.  He  died 
at  Lisbon  in  May  94,  having  gone  tiiere  to 
conduct  the  Italian  Opera. 

His  elder  brother  Tomasso,  who  is  not  clearly 
distinguishable  from  Giuseppe,  remained  in 
Kngland,  acted,  taught,  played,  and  composed. 
In  1779,  however,  he  went  to  Dublin,  and  in 
partnership  with  Leoni  the  singer  took  the 
theatre  in  Chapel  Street  as  an  opera  house. 
At  the  end  of  four  yean  they  were  bankrupt. 
Giordani  however  had  plenty  of  teaching,  he 
married,  and  composed  an  opera  *  Perseverance* 
and  an  oratorio  '  Isaac,*  both  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  successfid,  as  well  as  pianoforte  pieces 
and  songs,  Italian  and  English,  which  last  had  a 
great  sale.  An  air  by  one  of  the  brothen, '  Caro 
mio  ben,*  is  still  sung  at  concerts.  [G.] 

GIOBGI.    SeeBAKTi. 

GIOVANELLI,  Bugqikbo,  born  1560  at 
Velletri,  near  Rome.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
circumstauces  or  early  studies.  In  1587  we  find 
him  maestro  di  capella  to  San  Luigi  de*  Francesi 
on  the  Corso  in  Rome ;  from  thence  he  passed  to 
the  Chiesa  dell'  Anima,  belonging  to  the  German 
College;  and,  March  13,  1594,  was  appointed 
Pale8trina*s  successor  at  St.  Peter's,  entering  on 
his  duties  three  days  later.  On  April  7,  1599, 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Sistine  choir.  He 
was  living  in  16 15,  as  in  that  year  he  pub- 
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GIRELU  AGUILAR. 

lished  the  second  volume  of  his  new 
of  the  'Graduale,*  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  Pope  Paul  y,  and  magnificently  printed  at 
the  Medici  press,  but  disfigured  by  many 
arbitrary  altoations  of  the  text  Proake  hai 
inserted  a  'Dixit'  of  Giovanelli's,  in  his  'Ms- 
sica  Divina'  (Tool  iii.)  and  speaks  of  hii 
works  as  'graceful,  pure  in  styles  and  very 
pleasing  in  harmony,  and  able  to  bear  ooooLparisca 
with  those  of  the  greatest  masters.*  Baiafs 
'Palestrina'  also  contains  many  aUnsnnms  to 
Giovanelli.  Amongst  his  works  preserved  ii 
the  Pontifical  Cha^  at  Rome,  Baini  ^ledalh 
mentions  a  'Miserere'  for  4  and  8  roioea,  and 
a  Mass,  It  8,  on  Palestrina's  madrigal  *  Vestin 
i  colli*;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  knowa 
of  a  particularly  fine  Mass  k  13,  chaimcteriaed 
by  Proske  as  full  of  beauty  and  imaginatka. 
Giovanelli  was  a  great  composer  of  madrigakk 
even  in  that  fertile  age.  He  published  5  boob 
of  them,  with  2  of  Canzonette  and  Vilamflp, 
between  the  yean  1586  and  9a.  Others  are  to 
be  found  in  the  collections  of  Sootto  and  PhaleM 
(Eitner,  '  Sammelwerke ').  The  date  of  his  death 
is  unknown.  C^'^O 

GIPSrS  WARNING,  THE.    An 
3  acts ;  words  by  Linley  and  Peake; 
Jules  Benedict.    Produced  at  Dnizy  ~ 
19,   1838.      It  was  much  acted  in 
'Rage,  rage,  thou  angry  storm,*  and  * 
the    home,*  were    long   iavouzites    in 
rooms.  [6.]   1 

GIRARDEAU,  Isabella,  dvtta  LA  ISA-  1 
BELLA,  an  Italian  singer,  married  to  a  Freoeh" 
man,  who  performed  in  the  early  Italian  Opessi  ; 
in  London.  She  is,  perhaps,  the  same  ai  | 
the  Isabella  Calliari  mentioned  in  Quadrio^s  list 
among  the  female  singen  who  floTzriahed  froB 
1700-20.  She  succeeded  'the  Baroness*  at  ths 
Haymarket,  and  appeared  fint  In  'Ahnahide.* 
She  sang  in  the  fint  and  succeeding  perforsi- 
ances  of  Handel*s  '  Rinaldo.'  In  this,  one  of  he 
songs,  'Bel  piacer,'  was  wholly  unacooinpaBied 
even  by  a  bass, — a  severe  trial  for  any  votes. 
On  Dec.  11  of  the  same  year,  Gasparini*s  'Ajdim^ 
chus*  was  produced,  in  which  Ija  Isabella  took 
a  part,  as  she  did  also  in  the  following  Jannaiy 
in  his '  Ambleto.*  In  the  latter  she  bi^  '  a  vasj 
song  for  trumpets  and  hautbois  obligati*  (Bnxn^)^ 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  her  vast 
was  very  strong.  [J-^1 

GIRELU  AGUILAR,  Signoba,  an  Italiss 
prima  donna,  who  took  part  in  the  'grand 
dramatic  serenata*  composed  by  Mosart  11771) 
in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  the  ArdidBiBi 
Ferdinand,  celebrated  at  Milan  on  Oct.  17  <f 
that  year.  *The  archduke  and  his  bride,  asl 
only  frequently  inclined  their  heads  from  their 
box  and  applauded  the  maestro,  but  enoored  tss 
ain  sung  by  Manzuoli  and  Girelli'  (Holafl% 
p.  79).  After  this,  Girelli  married  a  fVenehisM 
named  Aguilar,  and  visited  London,  suooeedssi 
Grassi,  and  singing  the  principal  rftle  in  Ventes 
'  Sophonisba*  (1772-3) ;  after  which  her  name  ii 
not  found  again  in  London.  £^-^1 1 


GISELLE. 

GISELLE,  ou  LE8  Wilis.  A  Ballet  by 
Adolplie  Adam  on  a  plot  adapted  from  Heine 
by  lli^phile  Gautier ;  produced  at  the  Grand 
Opera  July  4,  1841,  at  Her  Majesty's  March  la, 
184a.  It  contained  one  of  Carlotta  Grisi's  great- 
estparts. 

ithe  subject  was  employed  by  Loder  in  his 
openk  of  'The  Wilis,  or  The  Night  Dancers.' 

6ISM0NDI,  CsLESTE,  a  messzo-soprano  en- 
gaged at  the  opera  in  London  from  1733-34. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  (Dec.  1732)  as 
lisaora  in  Handel's  '  Alessandro.'  She  played 
a  small  part  in  the  '  Orlando '  (1733),  one  of  her 
songs  in  which  ('Amor  h  qual  vento*)  contains 
Handel's  first  venture  at  a  '  diminished  seventh.' 
Parts  were  assigned  to  her  (1733)  also  in 
'Deborah,'  'Tolomeo/  and  '  Ottone/  but,  after 
thisy  she  is  said  by  M.  Schodcher  to  have  assisted 
in  setting  up  the  rival  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  (Nov.  3, 
1735),  however,  give  another  account  of  her 
secession,  by  announcing  the  death  of  '  Signora 
Celeste  Gismondi  .  • .  Wife  to  Mr.  Hempson  an 
English  Gentleman,  on  Tuesday  [Oct.  a 8],  after 
a  lingering  Blness.  She  perform'd  in  Mr.  Han- 
del's Operas  for  several  Winters  with  great 
Applause,  but  did  not  sing  this  season  on  any 
stage,  on  Account  of  her  Indisposition.*    [J.M.J 

GIUGLINI,  Antonio,  appeared  here  first  in 
1857  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  He  possessed  a 
sweet  and  high  tenor  voice,  which  was  'a  wel- 
oome  variety  after  the  stentorian  exhibitions  of 
recent  singers  before  him ;  and  an  elegance  of 
style  of  which  some  critics,  nevertheless,  com- 
plained as  cold,  languid,  and  over  drawn-out' 
(Cihorley).  He  was  the  best  that  had  been  heard 
ainoe  the  arrival  of  Tamberlik,  and  remained 
singing  here  for  some  years.  His  career  was  not 
long:,  and  terminated  in  a  very  melancholy  man- 
ner; in  i86a  he  became  insane^  and  he  died 
at  Pesaro,  Oct.  la,  1865.  [J.M.] 

GIULIANI,  Cecilia,  n^  Bianchi,  a  some- 
what dirMnguished  prima  donna  in  the  latter 
years  of   the  i8th  century.    She  appeared   in 
London  (April  5,  1788)  in  'Giulio  Sabino'  with 
the  great  Marchesi.  With  a  good  figure,  face,  and 
style,  she  had  a  voice  too  tlun  and  small  for  the 
theatre ;  and  this  caused  her  to  force  its  tones  so 
mnch  that  she  sang  out  of  tune.    Bumey  BSkys  she 
had  '  a  bad  shake,  and  afifectation.'    She  con- 
tinued to  sing  during  another  season,  after  which 
her  place  was  taken  by  Mara.     In  1790  she  was 
at  Milan ;  and  in  91  at  Vienna,  where  she  re- 
mained till  96.    F^tis  speaks  of  her  as  a  brilliant 
dinger,  a  judgment  dififering  widely  from  that  of 
Snxney  and  Lord  Mount-I^lgcumbe.         [J.M.] 

GIXXBAMENTO,  IL.  A  Dramma  wrio ;  U- 
hcefeto  by  Rossi  from  V.  Hugo's  *  Angelo* ;  music 
try  Mercadante.  Produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan, 
in  the  spring  of  1837  \'^^  ^^  Majesty's,  London, 
£^40 ;  and  at  the  Th^tre-italien,  Paris,  Nov. 
«3,  58-  [G.] 

OrDSQTHNO.  The  form  which  the  name  of 
JoeoniN  sometimes  takes  in  Italian ;  see  for  ex- 
ample   one  of  the  chants  from  the  '  Studij  di 
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'  Palestrina,'  in  Bumey's  Extracts,  Brit.  Mus. 
Add.  MSS.  11,589.  [G.] 

GIXJSTO,  correct,  suitable— 'Tempo  giusto,' 
in  suitable  time;  as  the  fugues  in  Israel  in 
Egypt,  *  Egypt  was  glad,*  'He  led  them  through 
the  deep ' ;  and  also  '  Thy  right  hand,  0  Lord,* 
and '  The  horse  and  his  rider.  Also  used  in  the 
sense  o^ '  strict,'  to  restore  the  time  after  a  tempo 
rubato.  [G.] 

GIZZIELLO,  GiOAOCHiNO  Conti,  detto,  so- 
called  after  his  master,  D.  Gizzi,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  singers  of  the  i8th  century.  Bom  Feb. 
28,  1 714,  at  Arpino  (Naples),  he  early  under* 
went  the  preparation  for  the  career  of  a  sopranist. 
He  gained  a  round,  full,  sweet  voice  of  great 
extent  and  penetrating  quality,  which  was  united 
to  a  strong  natural  taste  and  feeling  in  music. 
At  the  age  of  15  he  made  his  d^but  at  Rome, 
with  immense  success.  In  1731  he  excited  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  there  by  his  singing  in 
Vinci*s  'Didone*  and  'Artaserse.'  An  ane^ote 
is  related  of  this  occasion,  showing  how  much 
other  singers  were  already  affected  by  his  fame. 
[See  Farineeli.]  He  sang  at  Naples  in  1732 
and  33  with  the  same  success.  Three  years  later 
(April  13,  36),  he  is  announced  in  the  London 
Newspapers  as  'expected  here  in  a  few  days.' 
This  was  the  critical  moment  at  which  the  split 
occurred  in  Handel's  company,  and  the  great 
master  was  at  a  loss  for  artists  to  replace  those 
who  had  seceded.  On  May  5,  he  began  with 
'Ariodante,'  and  Gizziello,  who  then  made  his 
first  appearance  in  London,  'met  with  an  un* 
common  reception;  in  justice  to  his  voice  and 
judgment,  he  may  be  truly  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  performers  in  this  kingdom '  (Daily  Post). 
In  presence  of  Farinelli,  no  more  could  be  said 
of  the  young  singer,  who  was  still  'so  modest 
and  diffident,  that  when  he  first  heard  Farinelli, 
at  a  private  rehearsal,  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
fainted  away  with  despondency*  (Bumey).  'Ata- 
lanta*  was  brought  out  May  12,  Gizziello  again 
singing  the  principal  man  s  part,  as  he  did,  a 
little  later,  in  'Poro.'  In  1737  he  appeared  in 
•Arminio,*  'Berenice,'  'Giustino,*  and  'Parte- 
nope.*  In  1743  he  went  to  Lisbon,  where  the 
improvement  in  his  style,  due  to  the  example  of 
Farinelli,  was  at  once  perceived.  Charles  III, 
King  of  Naples,  engaged  both  him  and  Caffiirelli 
to  sing  in  the  '  Acchille  in  Sciro '  of  Pergolesi. 
Caffarelli  came  from  Poland,  and  Gizziello  from 
Portugal,  and  met  for  the  first  time.  The  former 
sang  the  first  song  with  splendid  effect,  and 
Gizziello  thought  himself  lost,  as  he  listened  to 
the  continued  applause;  but  he  sang  his  own 
song,  which  followed,  with  such  pathos  and 
expression  that  he  divided  the  honours  of  the 
performanoe.  In  1749  ^®  ^^  invited  by  Farin- 
elli to  sing  at  Ma&d  with  Mingotti;  and 
stayed  there  three  years.  He  then  returned  to 
Portugal.  About  the  end  of  1753  he  quitted  the 
stage,  and  settled  at  his  native  place.  He  died 
at  Bome  Oct.  25, 1761.  An  excellent  mezzotint 
portrait  of  him  was  scraped  by  Alex.  Van 
Maecken,  after  a  picture  by  C.  Lucy,  in  1736, 
fdio.    A  good  impression  of  it  is  scarce.    [J.M.] 
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GLAREANUS,  Henbious,  so  called  becatue 
he  was  bom,  1488,  in  the  Canton  of  Glarus,  lus 
real  name  being  L0RI8  or,  LatinJeed^  Lobitob; 
a  celebrated  teacher  of  moaic.  He  ia  said  to 
have  been  a  shepherd-boy  in  his  yonth;  but 
he  studied  music  under  Cochlaos  at  Cologne, 
where  he  was  crowned  poet-laureato  in  151 2  for 
a  poem  in  honour  of  the  Emperor,  which  he 
composed  and  sang  to  his  own  aocompaniment. 
In  15 1 5  he  was  teaching  mathematics  at  JSasle, 
and  in  1 5 1 7  was  appointed,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Erasmus,  professor  of  philosophy  and  'artes 
liberales'  in  Paris.  He  soon  however  returned 
to  Basle,  where  he  is  said  to  have  set  up  a  school, 
and  from  whence  he  removed  to  Freiburg  im 
Breiagau.  Heinrich  Schreiber,  in  an  excellent 
monograph  onGlareanus  (Freiburg  1857),  proves 
that  it  was  not  at  the  University  of  either  Paris, 
Basle,  or  Freiburff,  that  he  was  professor.  He 
died  May  38,  1563,  at  Freiburg.  His  fiiendiiv 
Erasmus,  Justus  Lipsius,  and  Vossius,  wroto 
panegyrics  on  him.  His  principal  works  on  the 
theory  of  music  are  *  Isagoge  in  musioen  Henrioi 
Glareani/  eto.  (the  d^cation  *ad  Falconem 
Consulem  urbis  Aventinends,'  Avignon,  is  headed 
'Basileae,  anno  Christi  1516,  4to.  ad  idus  Mar- 
tias'),  now  extremely  scarce,  containing  chapters 
on  solinisation,  the  intervals,  modes,  tones,  and 
their  treatment;  and  Aai$c«axop8or  (1547,  fol.), 
a  still  more  imp<»iant  work,  the  aim  of  which 
is  to  prove  that  there  are  la  church  modes, 
coiresponding  to  the  ancient  Greek  modes,  and 
not  8,  as  many  writers  have  maintained.  The 
third  part  contains  numerous  examples  from  the 
works  of  Ockenheim,  Obrecht^  Josquin  de  Pr^, 
and  other  musicians  of  the  15^1  and  i6th 
centuries,  valuable  also  as  specimens  of  early 
music-printing.  Woneggar  of  Idthuania  pub- 
lished an  abstract  of  the  '  Dodecachwdon'  (Frei- 
burg 1557),  the  second  edition  of  which  (59) 
contains  a  poem  by  Glareanus  in  praise  of  the 
1 3  Federal  cities  of  Switzerland,  set  to  music  by 
Manfred  Barbarin.  The  catalogue  of  Draudius 
mentions  a  third  treatise, '  De  musices  divisione 
ac  definitione*  (Basle  1549);  but  as  the  headings 
of  the  ohaptors  aie  identical  with  those  in  the 
'  Dodecaohordon,*  it  can  scarcely  be  a  separate 
work.  His  theory  of  the  I3  churoh  modes,  as 
parallel  to  the  ancient  Greek  modes,  will  assure 
for  Glareanus  a  lasting  place  among  writers  on 
the  science  of  music.  [E.G.] 

GLEE.  A  piece  of  unaccompanied  vocal  musio 
in  at  least  three  parts,  and  for  solo  voices, 
usually  those  of  men.  The  glee,  though  possibly 
suggested  by  the  madrigal,  to  which  this  descrip- 
tion  also  applies,  is  separated  from  it,  so  far  as 
its  origin  is  oonoemed,  by  a  long  interval  of  time. 
The  production  of  madrigals  ceased  altogether, 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  in  the 
course  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  first  glees  axe  due  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 8th  century,  and  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  them  to  the  seventy-five  years  between 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  of  this.  Vocal  compositions  by 
masters  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  oeii* 
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tory  are  sometimes  found,  in  ooQections  prisled 
after  their  decease,  to  which  the  wosd  Glee  ■ 
appended.  These  are  not  glees,  in  the  now  ae- 
oepted  sense  of  the  word,  but  simply  aim  by  thssi 
masters^  hannonised  subsequently  fior  three  01 
four  voices;  or  choruses,  mostly  from  operas,  frm 
which  the  original  orchestral  jMrts  an  on^ 
omitted.  Two  enoinent  Knglish  oomposefs^  Ane 
and  Boyoe,  wieto  eabh  a  few  pieoes  which  tibeyor 
their  subsequent  editors  called  glees ;  bvt  ther 
productions  in  other  styles  altogether  anrpasHd 
these,  botii  in  excellenoe  and  nnmber.  The  ev- 
liest,  possibly  the  greatest,  master  oC  the  ^ 
proper  is  Samuel  Webbe,  during  whoae  long  lib 
(1740*— 1816)  the  best  specimens  of  this  dasi 
of  composition  were  produced.  Webbe  actosO; 
outlived  many  of  the  most  eminent  |ffaetitions9 
in  the  school  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 

The  word  '  glee  *  in  no  way  describea  or  cha- 
racterises the  kind  of  oompositioQ  to  whkh  it 
gives  a  name.  It  is  simply  the  Anglo-Saaoa 
gligff — ^music.  A  glee  is  not  tiierefoire  neeeasaiflj 
of  a  cheerful  character,  as  the  name  m^t  seen 
to  imply.  That  music  was  in  early  times  oosa- 
monly  associated  with  cheerfulness  is  possiMy 
true.  The  *GIiggman,*  aooording  to  Wartos, 
was  identical  with  the  *Joculator.*  Bat  the 
words  of  a  glee  may  be  mournful  or  spiig^th, 
and  the  music  such  as  will  express  them  beeoai- 
ingly.  The  'serious  glee'  is  no  more  a  mimnmff 
than  the  'cheerfrd.'  Both  terms  h&ve  been  used 
by  glee  composers  agpsin  and  again. 

The  glee  differs  from  the  madrigal,  as  B%ht 
be  expected  from  the  diitanoe  apart  of 
epochs,  in  its  UmalUy,  which  is  unifbomlj  i 
Not  only  so.  Whinneas  the  'subjects*  of  the 
madrigal  are  generally  few,  always  ooaaJ^apsai- 
ally  treated,  and  this  often  at  considerable  logth, 
those  of  the  glee  are  generally  many,  aikd  Wf 
rarely  at  all  develcped.  Masses  of  baimosj, 
rare  in  the  madriga^  are  oommon  in  the  gies, 
and  indeed  give  it  some  of  its  best  e&cts.  The 
characteristic  figure  of  modem  tonalily,  the 
'  perfect  cadence,*  rarely  and  timidly  introdaoed 
in  the  former,  is  of  frequent  oocuzreiiod  in  the 
latter — sometimes  indeed  of  such  fr^aemt  oecsr 
rence  as  to  give  to  many  of  these  oooipoeitifli» 
a  halting  and  disconnected  character,  as  thoa^ 
they  were  continually  about  to  come  to  aa  ^d^ 
Indeed  the  short  phnues,  incessant  cadenoe^  fre* 
quent  changes  of  rhythm  and  pace  of  the  avenft 
glee,  contrast  unfhvourably  with  the  'long  re- 
sounding' phrases  of  the  madrigal,  never  bn»gB 
to  an  end  in  one  part  tifl  they  are  began  li 
another,  overli^ping  one  another,  bearing  oee 
another  tip,  and  never  allowing  the  hearer  to 
anticipate  a  close  till  everything  that  oaa  be 
done  with  every  subject  has  been  done^  and  tfce 
movement  comes  to  a  natural  end. 

In  so  fiur  as  the  glee  composer  eaihibili  tls 
power  of  sustentation,  this  strength  of  wisig 
the  highest  and  the  rarest  qualifieatioii  lor  everf 
kind  of  polyphonic  composition — ^his  prodnotasi 
will  be  lasting  in  their  attraotion.  ^^^Bty  osie  of 
the  best  glee  writers^  such  as  Webbe!,  Stefcae^ 
Callcott>  Honley— has  exhibited  it  fireqneBkly 
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and  in  very  high  perfeotion;  and  tfaxa  together 
with  a  coDfliructiye  power  which  we  should  seek 
In  vain  in  the  musical  compositionB  of  the  madri- 
palisQ  era.  Stevens's  glee,  *  Ye  spotted  Snakes,' 
18  a  model  of  oooBtruction,  and  if  not  the  earliest, 
is  ana  <^  the  earliest  specimens  of  pure  vocal 
miiaic  in  the  'sonata  form.' 

The  glee  proper  is  wholly  independent  of  in* 
■tromental  accompaniment.  The  name,  however, 
IB  oocasjonally  given  to  compositions  like  'The 
Chough  and  Crow,*  by  Sir  Henry  Kshop.  These 
would  be  bettor  entitled  aooompanied  trios,  quar- 
tets, or  choruses.  The  principal  glee  composers, 
over  and  above  those  already  named — without 
ez<»ption  Englishmen — are  Attwood,  Battishill, 
Cboke,  Danby,  Hindle,  Lord  Momington,  Pazton, 
andSpofforth.  [Madrigal;  Pabt-sono.]  [J.H.] 

GLEE  CLUB,  Ths.    This  club  originated  in 
some  meetings  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bobert  Smith 
In  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  commenced  in  *i783, 
at  which  motets,  madrigals,  glees,  canons,  and 
catches,  were  sung  after  dinner.    The  meetings 
wex«  subsequently  held  at  Dr.  Beever  sand  other 
honses  until,  in  1 787,  it  was  resolved  to  establish 
a  aociety  to  be  called  'The  Glee  Club,'  the  first 
pnblic  meetiDg  of  which  took  place  at  the  New- 
castle Coffee  House  on  Saturday,  Dec.  42,  1787. 
The    original   members   were,   B.  Smith,    Dr. 
Arnold,  Dr.  Beever,   Bev.  J.  Hinckes,  T.   S. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Dupuis,  J.  Boberts,  J.  Heeeltine, 
T.  Aylward,  C.  Wright,  T.  Gregory,  H.  Desdier, 
li.  Attorbnry,  and  T.  Linley.     The  professional 
members  were,  S.Webbe,  J.  Dyne,  P.  Hobl^, 
J.  W.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Callcott,  J.  Hindle,  J. 
I^rtleman,   S.  Webbe,  jun.,  and  S.  Harrison. 
In  1788  the  Club  removed  to  the  Freemasons* 
Tavern,  thence  to  the  Crown  and  Anchor  until 
Feb.  1790,  when  it  returned  to  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  but  removed  once  more,  on  July  6, 1791, 
to  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  and  again  retomed 
to  the  Freemasons*  Tavern.     In  1790  Mr.  S. 
Webbe   composed  for  the  Club   his  'Glorious 
Apollo,'   which   was   ever   after   sung   at    the 
meetings  as  the  opening  glee,  while  Byrd's  canon 
'Non  Nobis*  was  sung  immediately  after  dinner, 
often  followed  by  Dr.  Cooke's  canon   'Amen.* 
After  'Glorious  Apollo*  (first  sung  with  three 
Toioes  to  a  part  and  then  full)  the  chairman, 
vice -chairman,   conductor,  sub -conductor,  and 
secretary,  each  named  a  glee,  and  then   the 
members  according  to  seniority.     Among  the 
eminent  visitors  who  have  contributed  to  the 
mnaic   of  the  meetings   were  Samuel  Wesley 
(who  played  Bach's  fugues  upon  the  pianoforte, 
or   an   extemporaneous  effusion  on   some  con- 
■picnoas  passage  in  a  glee  recently  sung),  Mos- 
chelea,  and  Mendelssohn.  The  Club  was  Sssolved 
in  1857  and  the  Library  sold.    The  Club  must 
be  distinguished  from  another  Glee  Club  formed 
in  1793*  the  original  members  of  which  were 
Shield,  Johnstone,  Charles  Bannister,  Indedon, 
Dignvm,  C.  Ashley,  and  W.  T.  Parke,  the  last 
of  whom  ('Musical  Memoin,*  ii.  175)  states 
tiubt   'it  was  held  on  Sunday  evenings  at  the 
Garrick*8  Head  Coffee  House  in  Bow  Street, 
Covent   Garden,   once  a  fortnight,   when   we 
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amused  ourselves  by  singing  the  works  of  the 
old  and  modem  masters,  after  which  we  sat  down 
to  supper.*  [C.M.J 

GLEN.  An  eminent  Scotch  firm  of  musical 
instrument  makers.  Thomas  Glen,  the  founder, 
was  bom  at  Liveikeithiug,  FifesMre,  in  1804; 
ccmmienoed  business  in  the  Cowgate,  Edinburgh, 
in  1816 ;  in  1836  removed  to  North  Bank  Street^ 
and  died  July  la,  1873.  Amongst  the  instru- 
mente  invented  by  him  was  a  wooden  Ophideide, 
of  which  a  large  number  were  made^  and  known 
as  '  Serpentcleides.*  The  business  is  still  carried 
on  by  his  sons  John  and  Bobert.  The  Glens 
are  now  chiefly  noted  for  their  Bagpipes,  of 
which  they  ax«  the  recognised  best  makers.  [G.] 

GLINKA,  MioHABL  IvANOViTOH,  bom  1803 
near  Novospaskoi  in  Bussia,  died  Feb.  1 5, 1 857,  at 
Berlin.  Of  late  years  several  northern  composers, 
not  German  by  birth  but  German  as  fitr  as  tiieir 
musical  method  goes — ^like  Gade  the  Dane,  Grieg 
and  Svendsen  the  Norwegians,  Glinka,  Anton 
Bubinstein,  and  Peter  TschaSkoffsky  the  Bussians 
— ^have  made  their  mark  more  or  less  strongly. 
Glinka  is  the  earliest  of  the  Bussians,  as  gifted 
as  ai^,  perhaps,  but  not  so  accomplished ;  there 
has  always  been  a  dash  of  dilettantism  about  his 
productions,  spite  of  his  obvious  talents,  his  gift 
of  spontaneous,  and  (to  those  who  do  not  know 
mucn  of  BuBsian  folk-songs  and  dances)  original 
melody,  and  his  undeniable  devemess  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  yoioe  and  of  orchestral 
instruments.  Glinka*s  two  Bussian  operas  are 
held  to  be  of  national  importance  by  his  country- 
men. They  were  among  the  first  musical  works 
in  Bussian,  and  for  a  long  time  the  best  of  their 
kind,  though  their  value  has  undoubtedly  been 
exaggerated  finom  patriotic  motives. 

In  early  youth  Glinka  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  lessons  in  pianoforte  playing  firom  John  Field. 
In  1830  he  visited  Italy,  and  made  a  close 
study  of  Italian  singing  and  of  the  Itelian 
method  of  composition  for  the  voice ;  but,  feeling 
himself  helpless  as  regards  harmony  and  counter- 
point, he  went,  in  1833,  to  Berlin  for  some 
months,  and  worked  hard  as  the  pupil  of  S.  W. 
Dehn.  Thence  he  returned  to  Bussia,  and  became 
court  conductor,  and  director  of  the  opera  and 
the  choral  performances  at  the  imperial  churches. 
From  1840  to  50  he  again  led  an  itinerant  life, 
the  centre  of  which  was  Paris,  and  the  extont 
the  confines  of  Spain.  In  the  autumn  of  1856  he 
came  back  to  Berlin,  had  much  intercourse  with 
his  old  master  Dehn  upon  the  subject  of  ancient 
church  tunes  connectea  with  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  died  there,  unexpectedly,  early  in  1857. 

Glinka*s  name  is  associated  with  the  titles  of 
two  Bussian  operas,  'La  Vie  pour  le  Czar*  and 
'  Bussian  et  Ludmilla,*  neither  of  which,  spite 
of  repeated  trials,  have  been  able  to  gain  a  firm 
footing  outside  their  native  land.  A  number  of 
orchestral  arrangements  or  transcriptions,  such 
as  'La  Jota  Aiagonese,*  ete.,  as  well  as  many 
romances  and  songs,  complete  the  list  of  his  pro- 
ductions. Of  these  a  catalogue  is  given  by 
Gustav  Bertrand  in  the  Supplement  to  F^tis. 
He  left  his  own  memoir  in  Bussian;  and  sketches 
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of  his  life,  aluo  in  Russian,  haye  been  published 
by  Stanoff  and  Solovieff.  [£.  D.] 

GLORIA  is  the  name  which  is  generally 
applied  in  England  to  the  short  hymn  Gloria  ; 
Fatri,  and  in  the  Roman  Church  to  the  longer 
hymn  Gloria  in  Exoelsis,  which  is  also  called  the 
'Great  Doxology/  or  'Angelical  Hymn/  because 
its  first  words  are  those  of  the  angels  who  ap- 
peared to  the  shepherds.  The  former  is  of  un- 
known origin,  and  was  in  use  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
offices.  T^e  custom  of  singing  it  after  each  psalm 
U  peculiar  to  the  Western  Church. 

The  Gloria  in  Excelsis  is  probably  of  Eastern 
origin.  In  the  Western  Church  it  was  fonnerly 
us^  at  the  beginning  of  the  Liturgy  when  the 
Te  Deum  was  used  at  the  end.  In  the  Mass  it 
follows  the  Kyrie.  It  now  comes  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Communion  Service  in  the  English 
Church,  immediately  before  the  blessing.  It 
appears  in  the  Common  Prayer  Noted  of  1550 
with  an  adaptation  of  the  old  church  melodies 
by  Marbeck,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  sung  in  the  early  days  after  the  Reformation 
in  England,  and  received  little  attention  firom 
English  composers.  At  the  present  day  it  b  set 
equally  with  the  other  portions  of  the  Commu- 
nion Service.  [C.H.H.P.] 

GLOVER,  Charles  W.,  bom  February  1806, 
was  a  pupil  of  T.  Cooke.  He  became  a  violin 
player  in  the  orchestras  of  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden  Theatres.  In  1833  he  was  ap- 
pointed musical  director  at  the  Queen*8  Theatre, 
Tottenham  Street,  and  continued  so  for  some 
years.  He  was  the  composer  of  numerous  songs 
and  duets,  some  of  which  were  veiy  popular,  as 
'  Jeannette  and  Jeannot,'  '  Sing  not  that  song  to 
me,  sweet  bird,* '  Of  love,  pretty  maidens,  beware.' 
He  died  in  London,  March  22, 1863.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GLOVER,  William,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1822.  In  1829  he  became  a  chorister  of  Trinity 
Collie,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  until 
1838.  He  then  became  a  pupil  of  Professor 
Walmisley,  and  in  1841  obtained  the  oiganist- 
ship  of  the  newly  erected  Christ  Church,  Cam- 
bridge. This  post  he  vacated  in  the  next  year 
on  being  appointed  organist  of  St.  Matthew's, 
Manchester.  In  1846  he  was  chosen  organist  of 
St.  Luke's,  Cheetham,  which  appointment  he  still 
holds  in  conjunction  with  that  at  St.  Matthew*s. 
Glover  attained  to  much  distinction  in  the  higher 
style  of  organ  playing,  and  in  April  1847,  when 
MendelBsohn  went  to  Manchester  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  performance  of  his  'Elijah' 
there,  he  received  a  visit  from  the  great  composer 
(with  whom  he  had  formerly  corresponded),  who 
performed  before  a  select  audience  on  the  organ 
at  St.  Luke's — a  fine  instrument  by  Hill  on  the 
German  CC  scale— being,  in  all  probability,  the 
last  time  he  touched  an  organ  in  England.  In 
1847  Glover  composed  an  oratorio  entitled  '  Jeru- 
Bfdem,'  which  was  produced  at  the  Manchester 
Mechanics  Institution  on  Feb.  12,  1848.  In 
1850  he  composed  another  called  *  Emmanuel,' 
which  was  pcoformed  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall  in 
i85i»    He  is  also  the  composer  of  ' The  Corsair,' 
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a  cantata,  written  in  1849  and  published  in  1856 
but  never  perfarmed,  and  of  a  third  ontono^ 
quartets  and  quintets  for  stringed  instruments, 
pianoforte  trios,  etc.,  all  still  in  MS.  In  1847 
be  published  a  collection  of  'Psalm  Tones  and 
Chants,'  and  'The  Complete  Daily  Service  of 
the  Church,  as  chanted  at  St.  Matthew's,  Man- 
chester.' Glover  esUblished  at  St.  Matthew's  the 
first  surpliced  choir  seen  in  Manchester  exce{it 
that  of  the  cathedraL  He  has  lately  devoted 
much  of  his  attention  to  mechanical  inventians 
connected  with  weaving.  [W.H.H.] 

GLOVER,  William  Howabd,  bom  at  Eil- 
bum  June  6,  181 9,  was  a  son  of  Mrs.  Glover, 
the  celebrated  actress.  He  learned  the  violin 
under  Wagstaff,  leader  of  the  Lyx^um  band, 
and  began  life  by  a  long  tour  on  the  conUnent. 
after  which  he  returned  to  England  and  led 
a  desultoiy  career  for  some  years  in  Liondon  snd 
the  provinces  —  teaching,  playing,  condoctiiig. 
composing,  and  even  appearing  on  the  stage  in 
opera.  He  was  for  many  years  musical  critic  to 
the  Morning  Post.  His  chief  works  were  'Tam 
O'Shanter,'  a  cantata  produced  by  tlie  Kev 
Philharmonic  Society,  July  4,  1855,  and  per 
formed  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  the  same 
year,  the  operas  of  'Ruy  Bias,'  produced  at 
Covent  Garden,  Oct.  31,  1 861,  and  'Amints,' 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre;  'Onoe  too  oftoi,* 
operetta  at  Drury  Lane ;  '  The  Coquette ' ;  Ovo^ 
ture  to  *  Manfred ' ;  numerous  songs,  romance^ 
etc.  In  1868  Glover  quitted  England  for  the 
United  States,  and  died  at  New  York,  Oct.  28, 
1875.  [W.H.H.] 

GLUCK,  Christoph  Willebald,  Rutkk^ 
VON,  bom  July  2,  1714,  baptised  July  4,  si 
Weidenwang,  near  Neumariit^  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate.  His  father,  Alexander,  and  his 
mother,  Walburga,  belonged  to  the  household 
of  Prince  Lobkowitz,  and  it  was  at  his  csstla 
of  Eisenberg  that  the  future  reformer  of  the 
lyric  drama  passed  his  early  days.  At  12  he 
was  sent  for  six  years  to  the  Jesuit  school  at 
Komotow  or  Chamutow  in  Bohemia,  vhoe  he 
studied  classics,  and  had  his  first  lessons  ia 
singing,  the  violin,  clavecin,  and  organ.  Ia 
1732  he  went  to  Prague,  where  he  continued  his 
musical  education  under  Czemhorsky,  and  also 
learned  the  cello ;  maintaining  hiuiself  in  the 
meanwhile  by  singing  in  churdi,  |>laying  the 
violin  at  the  peasants'  danoes  in  the  neigfabonring 
villages,  and  giving  concerts  in  the  largw  towns 
near  Prague.  In  1736  he  went  to  Vienna,  and 
at  the  house  of  Prince  Lobkowitx  was  fortaiiate 
enough  to  meet  Prince  Mebd,  a  distinguished 
amateiur,  who  engaged  him  for  his  private  hand, 
took  him  to  Mihbn,  and  placed  him  with  G.  B. 
Sammartini  to  complete  his  studies  in  hanDoay* 
Gluck  soon  began  to  write  operas — 'Artasene' 
(Milan)  1741 ;  'Demofoonte'  (MUan),  'deoniee* 
or  'Demetrio,'  and  'Ipemmestra'  (Venice)  is 
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and  in  the  spring  of  1745  'Poro*  or  'Alessondro 
nell'  Indie^  (Turin).    All  these  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  in  consequence  of  their  success  he 
was  invited  in  1745  to  London  as  composer  for 
the  opera  at  the  Haymarket.    Here  he  produced 
'1*  Caduta  de'  Giganti*  (Jan.  7,  1746).  *Arta- 
mene'  (re-written),  and  a  pasticcio,  'Piramo  e 
l^be,'  all  without  success,  Handel   declaring 
that  the  music  was  detestable,  and  that  the  com- 
poser knew  'no  more  counterpoint  than  his  cook' 
— Waltz,  who,  however,  was  a  fair  bass  singer. 
Counterpoint  was  never  Gluck's  strong  point, 
but  the  works  just  named  had  not  even  origin- 
ality to  recommend  them.      He  also  appeared 
on  April  23,  1746,  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
in    the   unexpected   character    of  a  performer 
on   the   musical  glasses,    accompanied   by  the 
orchestra  (see  the  'General  Advertiser,*  March  31, 
and  H.  Walpole's  letter  to  Mann,  March  28). 
[Harmonica.]      But  his  journey  to  England, 
mortifying  as  it  was  to  his  vanity,  exercised  an 
importAut  influence  on  Gluck's  career,   for    it 
forced  him  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  his  gifts, 
and  eventually  led  him  to  change  his  style. 
The  pasticcio  taught  him  that  an  air,  though 
effective  in  the  opera  for  which  it  was  written, 
may  fidl  to  make  any  impression  when  transferred 
to  a  difierent  situation  and  set  to  difiercnt  words. 
A  visit  to  Paris  shortly  after  gave  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  Kameau*s  operas ;  and  in  listening 
to  the  French  composer^s  admirably  appropriate 
recitatives,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Italian  opera  of  that  time  was  but  a  concert, 
for  which,  as  the  Abb^  Amaud  happily  expressed 
it>  the  drama  furnished  the  pretext.    Betuming 
to  Vienna  by  way  of  Hamburg  and  Dresden 
towards  the  end  of  1746,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  sesthetics  as  connected  with  music, 
and  of  the  language  and  literature  of  various 
countries,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  frequent 
the  moat  intellectual  society  within  his  reach. 
'Semiramide  riconosduta'  (Vienna  1748)  is  a 
decided   step   in   advance,   and   in  it   may  be 
detected  the  germ  of  Gluck's  distinctive  qualities. 
Hia  next  work  was  'Filide'  (1749),  <^  serenade, 
or  more  properly  cantata,  in  2  acts,  written  at 
Copenhagen  for  the  birthday  of  Christian  VIL 
It  is  now  in  the  library  at  Berlin,  but  being 
a  mere  piice  de  circonstance  scarcely  deserves  a 
place  in  the  list  of  his  works.    Far  otherwise  is 
it    with    *Telemaoco'  (Rome  1750)   and    'La 
Clemenza  di  Tito'  (Naples  1751),  which  deserve 
special  attention,  as  from  them  C^luck  borrowed 
msjiy  a  page  for  his  French  operas  'Armide'  and 
'Ipfajg^nie  en  Tauride';    from  which  fact  it  is 
eirident  that  when  they  were  written  his  style 
had  already  changed.  These  operas  were  followed 
in   1754  by  'L*£roe  Cinese,'  first  performed  at 
Schonbrunn,   'II  Trionfo  di  Camillo'  (Rome), 
and   'Antigono'  (ibid.).    From  1755-61  Gludc 
-waa  stationary  in  Vienna,  and  to  all  appearance 
failing ;  he  wrote  divertissements  for  the  palaces 
of  Ijaxenburg  and  Schonbrunn;  composed  airs 
for  the  comedies  or  comic  operettas  performed 
at   the  court  theatre ;    and  produced  only  one 
opera  in  3  acts, '  Tetide'  (i  760),  of  which  nothing 
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has  survived.  These  six  years  however,  far  from 
being  wasted,  were  probably  most  useful  to  him, 
for  by  these  apparently  insignificant  works  he 
was  acquiring  flexibility  of  style,  and  securing 
powerful  patrons,  without  losing  sight  of  his 
ultimate  aim.  His  opera  '  Orfeo  ed  Euridice '  ^ 
(Vienna  Oct.  5, 1762) — the  libretto  not  as  hereto- 
fore by  Metastasio,  but  by  Galzabigi — showed  to 
all  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  what  the  aims 
of  the  reformer  of  the  lyric  stage  were.  After 
the  production  of  this  fine  work,  however,  he 
returned  to  Metastasio  and  to  piices  de  eircon- 
stance  for  the  court  theatre — 'Ezio'  (1763);  'La 
Rencontre  imprdvue,'  afterwards  produced  in 
German  as 'Die  Pilgrimevon  Mekka'  (1764);  'B 
Pamasso  confuse,* '  La  Gorona,'  and  'Telemacco,* 
partly  re-written  (1765);  in  fact  he  was  obliged 
to  bend  to  droumstances,  and  before  all  things  to 
please  the  princes  who  protected  him  and  sang  his 
music.  '  11  Pamasso  *  was  played  by  four  arch- 
duchesses, the  arohduke  Leopold  aocompuiying 
them  on  the  clavecin.  It  was  probably  between 
this  date  and  the  departure  of  Marie  Antoinette 
for  France  (May,  1770)  that  Gluck  acted  as 
singing  master  to  that  princess. 

At  length,  thinking  the  time  had  come  for 
bringing  his  ideas  before  the  public,  and  finding 
in  Gahsabigi  a  poet  who  shared  his  taste  for  strong 
dramatic  situations,  he  produced  in  Vienna 
'Alceste'  (Dec.  16,  1767)  and  'Paride  ed  Elena* 
(1769).  The  scores  of  these  operas  were  pub- 
lished in  Vienna  (1769-70),*  and  dedicated 
respectivdy  te  the  Ajchduchess  Leopold  and 
the  Duke  of  Braganza.  Each  contains  a  dedi- 
catory epistle,  briefly  explaining  Gluck's  views 
on  dramatic  music.  As  far  as  theory  went,  his 
system  was  not  new,  as  it  rested  on  Uie  outlines 
already  sketched  by  Benedetto  MaroeUo  in  his 
'Teatro  alia  Moda*  (1720);  but  theory  and 
practice  are  two  difierent  things,  and  Gluck 
has  the  rare  merit  of  showing  in  his  'Alceste* 
and  'Paride'  that  he  was  both  composer  and 
critic,  and  could  not  only  imagine  but  produce 
an  opera  in  which  all  is  consecutive,  where 
the  music  faithfully  interprets  each  situation, 
and  the  interest  arises  from  the  perfect  adapta- 
tion of  the  ensemble  of  the  music  to  the  whole 
of  the  drama.  The  composition  of  these  two 
great  works  did  not  prevent  his  writing  the 
intermezzi  of  'Le  Feste  d'ApoUo,*  'Band  e 
Filemone,'  and  *  Aristeo,*  produced  at  the  court 
theatre  of  Parma  in  1769,  but  not  published. 

In  spite  of  the  &vour  he  enjoyed  at  the  court 
of  Vienna,  and  of  the  incontestable  beauties 
contained  in  'Orfeo,'  'Alceste,*  and  'Paride  ed 
Elena,'  Gluck*s  countrymen  criticised  his  new 
style  in  a  manner  so  galling,  that,  oonsdoua 
of  his  own  power,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of 
vanity,  he  resolved  to  carry  out  elsewhere  the 
revolution  he  had  determined  to  effect  in  dramatic 
music.  In  the  Bailli  du  KoUet,  an  attach^  of 
the  French  embassy  in  Vienna,  he  found  an 
enthusiastic  partisan  and  a  valuable  auxiliary; 
they  consulted  as  to  a  drama  in  which  musio 

>  Printed  In  1784  In  Paris  at  tbe  expense  of  Connt  Dnraizo. 
*  Printed  In  kUo  bf  Q.  T.  Trattnern  nith  moveaUe  tjpea. 
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mlgbt  be  employed  for  enhancing  the  esprenion 
of  the  words  and  the  paihoe  of  the  ntuationB ; 
and  their  choice  fell  upon  Bacine*s  'Iphig^nie.' 
This  opera,  'Iphig^nie  en  Aalide/  was  written 
in  French  in  1773,  partially  rehearaed  at  the 
theatre  in  Vienna  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  and  produced  at  the  Ol>era  in  Paris, 
April  19,  1774.  Glack  left  no  means  mitried 
to  ensinre  success — statements  of  his  views, 
pnblie  annoanoements  ('Meronie  de  France^* 
Oot.  1773  and  Feb.  73),  public  tributes  of  respect 
to  J.  J.  Bousseau,  letters  to  authors  whose  good 
will  it  was  desirable  to  propitiate  —  in  &ort 
eTwything  that  ability  and  experience  in  such 
matters  could  *  suggest.  And  yet  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  all-powerful  protection  of  his 
former  pupil,  Marie  Antoinette,  he  would  in  all 
probability  have  foiled  in  getting  his  work 
performed,  so  strong  was  the  opposition  which 
nis  arrival  in  France  had  roused,  especially 
amongst  those  interested  in  keeping  him  out  of 
the  'Academic  de  Musique.'  The  Dauphiness 
seems  to  have  been  really  attached  te  her  old 
singing  master.  In  a  letter  to  her  sister  Marie 
Christina  (May  3,  1777)  "^^  ^'^  ^^^  'notre 
cher  Gluck,*  and  afler  the  success  of  '  Orph^e  * 
she  granted  him  a  pension  of  6000  francs,  and 
the  same  sum  for  eveiy  fresh  work  he  should 
produce  on  the  French  stage. 

The  appearance  of  'Iphig^nie  en  Aulide*  marks 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  French  opera.  This 
severe  and  deeply  conceived  work  transports  us 
bodily  into  Greece ;  it  is  pervaded  throughout  by 
an  antique  atmosphere,  of  the  days  of  Sophocles 
rather  than  of  Euripides.  What  a  bold  innova- 
tion is  the  overture,  with  the  inexorable  voice  of 
the  oracle  making  itself  heard,  and  with  the 
striking  unison  passage,  which  at  once  forces  the 
ruling  thought  of  the  drama  into  notice,  while  it 
closely  connects  the  symphony  with  the  action  on 
the  stage !  Then  agfain,  how  grand,  how  just, 
l^ow  pathetic  is  the  declamation  of  iJl  the  airs  ! 
These  airs,  it  must  be  confessed,  succeed  each 
other  too  rapidly,  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that 
the  librettist  did  not  perceive  how  much  the 
action  is  retarded  by  making  three  airs  follow 
each  other  in  one  act,  a  mistake  which  might 
easily  have  been  avoided.  But  how  ingenious 
are  the  artifices  to  which  Gluek  resorts  in  order 
to  give  variety  to  the  recitative  and  the  decla- 
matory passages  i  How  skilfully  he  brings  in  his 
short  incisive  symphonies,  and  how  much  effect 
he  produces  by  syncopation !  How  appropriately 
he  introduces  the  orchestra  to  emphasise  a  wora, 
or  to  point  a  dramatic  antithesis  1  How  graceful 
is  the  chorus '  Que  d*attraits'  I  and  how  startling 
and  attractive  are  the  briUiancn^,  force,  and  bold- 
ness of  the  harmony  in  the  hymn  of  triumph 
'  Chantons,  c^Ubrons  notre  reine  M  While  listen- 
ing to  the  air  of  Agamemnon,  'Au  falte  des 
grandeurs,'  the  enthusiastic  Ahh4  Amaud  ex- 
claimed, 'With  that  air  one  might  found  a 
religion.'  What  a  depth  of  expression  is  con- 
tained  in  the  air  '  Par  un  p^re  cruel  k  la  mort 
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oondamn^' !  and  what  heart-rending  emotioa  in 
the  recitative 

'  J'entradR  r^utir  dans  mon  sela 
Le  orl  plsintif  de  la  natnrft*! 

not  to  speak  of  the  soene  in  which  dytetnaerta 
fibints,  the  duet  between  AchiUe  and  Iphigenit 
which  gave  rise  to  so  many  diaeQflaioo%  tb 
quartet,  or  the  dance  musio  1 

Owing  to  the  support  of  the  oanrt  and  tks 
pains  t^en  by  Gludc  to  obtain  a  ihann^kij 
satisfisctoiy  'performance^  'Iphigtole'  was  moit 
fikvourably  received.  Its  suocess  gave  tha  finiih- 
ing  stroke  to  the  antiquated  worka  of  LuDy  sad 
Bamean,  and  introduced  into  grand  opom  tke 
revolution  already  effected  in  opiftra  ooadqne  hy 
Philidor,  Monsigny,  and  Gr^try. 

'  Iphig^ie'  was  speedily  followed  by  '  OrpUe 
et  Euzydice,'  adapted  from  the  'Orfeo*  already 
mentioned,  and  produced  at  the  Acad^mie,  Asg. 
3, 1 7  74.  This  opera  made  a  profound  inapwriffln, 
although  Gluck  was  compelled  to  tranapoae  tke 
music  of  Orpheus  to  suit  Legros,  as  there  wss 
no  contralto  capable  of  taking  the  part.  The 
second  act  is  still  accounted  a  masterpieoa. 

In  accordance  with  a  desire  expressed  by 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  which  Glo^  waa  too 
good  a  courtier  to  refuse, '  Le  Poirier,*  a  comedf 
by  Vad^  which  he  had  composed  in  1 763,  and 
'Cyth^re  Asdtfg^'  a  piece  of  Favart*a  whiek 
he  had  converted  into  an  opera  in  1759,  ^^^"^ 
performed  at  the  court  theatre  at  Verastflki  in 
1775.  The  latter  woric  was  also  produced  m 
Paris  (Aug.  I,  of  the  same  year)  with  a  diver- 
tissement by  P.  M.  Berton,  and  with  a  want  of 
success  which  compelled  Amaud  to  admit  that 
*  Hercules  was  more  at  home  with  the  dab  than 
the  distaff.' 

For  this  failure,  however,  Gluck  was  oonoled 
by  the  brilliant  success  of  his  '  Aloeste,*  which 
he  rearranged  for  the  French  stage  (April  13, 
1776),  and  which  created  quite  as  much  enthu- 
siasm as  'Orphee'  had  done,  notwiihstaadiBg 
a  want  of  variety  in  the  libretto.  It  ia  in  this 
fine  work  that  tiie  oracle  of  Apollo  pronodmees 
its  stem  decree  on  a  reiterated  note  which 
strikingly  pictures  the  immutabOity  of  the  in- 
fernal deities.  This  touch  of  delib«ate  faispiFa- 
tion  was  not  lost  on  Mosart  in  '  Bon  GioTanni,' 
nor  on  Ambroise  Thomas  in  *  Hamlet.* 

In  order  to  prove  that  it  was  not  in  tragedy 
alone  he  excelled,  but  that  he  also  posBeased  the 
descriptive  &oulty,  and  could  depict  aeencs  of 
luxury,  and  express  tender  and  graeefnl  asBti- 
ments,  Gluck  composed '  Armide'  (Sept.  23,1777^ 
He  had  been  reproached  with  having  no  melody, 
and  with  making  his  singers  'shriek  ;  thia  wofk, 
which  contains  many  channing  passages!,  and  a 
duet  magnificent  ibr  passion  and  tendenie— ,  was 
his  answer.  The  excitement  it  aroused  u  alraosl 
incredible.  Piccinni  had  recently  airired  in 
Paris,  and,  under  Marmontel*s  superintendence 
was  composing  his  'Boland,'  to  be   produeed 
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foDT  idodCIu  after  'Annjde.'  Eii  admlreni,  I 
lod  the  p4rtLMns  of  the  old  Italian  Biuiio,  warn 
fciioni  at  Qluck'a  aiicccaa,  and  tverv  one  kooira 
Ifae  leo^hi  to  which  the  irar  of  the  Gliicklite 
and  PiodiiniaM  waa  carried.  It  waa  even  mors  ' 
TJoloit  than  the  old  qoanel  of  the  BoaSoni,  ! 
dace  the  oombatanta  were  encoimged  by  the 
bod^preaeneeof  therival  maaten.  Marmoota], 
Ia  Ebupe,  GiDguend,  d'AJembert,  the  CheTalier 
da  Chaatelliix,  Jtrataerj,  aod  Coqu6au,  wera 
among  the  attacking  parly,  while  the  oblef  de- 
fesden  were  Sitard  and  the  Abb4  Amaud, 
Hot  content  with  diiparagiog  Gluck'a  geniui  to 
U>  'Enai  lur  tea  r^oliitionj  de  la  Muriqae,' 
Marmontel  went  the  length  of  writing  an  entire 
poem,  'Polymnie,'  In  praise  of  the  Italian  ichoal 
and  hii  fiiTourite    Ficdnni.      Space  will    not  < 


It.    Mr  Mu  wM 

pofltTj  vju  mncb  ihe  Hm* 

and  iba^«  to  ao  aocurata  drawing,  which  anlnjjLtci  At 
flgnm  without  aliirtng  thati  oniUnK  I  hcT*  ihtreron 
been  verj  tianful  bstbj  to  iDLermpt  a  ilnflflr  la  thfl  h»al 
0f  a  dUlosne  In  oidar  to  iDtndnos  a  tadloiB  ritomalta, 
not  lo  itD)!  him  In  tba  nUdla  of  a  niM*  ilther  for  tba 
pnrpoea  of  dlapUjlDf  bh*  Oaiibllitj  or  hla  voke  on  aome 
Fa'oiinible  TowsT,  oi  Uut  tha  orehiMn  might  gtra  Un 
tlBW  lo  taks  bT»th  b*fan  a  kmm  wMlnlind  bou. 

'  Fnrlliennon,  I  hara  out  (nou^l  it  right  to  hnrr 
IhrDu^  tha  teoond  pvrC  of  a  mia  if  tha  worda  happnied 
Id  he  tha  moil  Impmtant  of  the  iniola>  in  ordrr  to  Tapaat 
th-  —  — -  —  Wli  tonr  Hdhotoi  otloflnlih  tha 
all  H  doea  sot  oad  In  ordv  (o  allow  tba 

fill  hlB  powor  of  varjlDg  Iha  paciua  at 

pli  my  oVlKt  waa  to  pot  an  end  lo  ahuHa 

ag  i  laata  and  good  Mtm  baTt  long  pm- 

'  lat  tha  OTRlnn  aoAt  to  Indicate  tha 

an  I  the  ipBelaton  tbr  Iha  chui 

Ed  n  proponion  i 


I  thia  contest;  nearly  all  that  are  of 
any  import&noe  may  lie  (bund  in  the  ooUeC'  I 
tion  of  tho  Abbi  Leblond  — '  Mimoiree  poor  ' 
aervir  It  I'hiatoire  de  la  revolution  op^r^e  dani  tit 
■Doaqne  pai  M.  le  Chevalier  Gluok'  (Naples  and 
Paris  1731,  with  a  portrait  of  Gliick  engnTed 
bj  Saint  Anbin).  The  champions  of  the  Italian 
Khool  acenaad  him  of  oomposiog  operas  in  which 
tha«  was  '  tittle  melody,  Uttls  nature,  and  little 
degance  or  reflnement.  They  declared  that  the 
noiieof  hla  orvbeatra^  waa  necessary  to  drown  hii 
clomsy  modnlatlonB ;  that  hia  accompanied  reci- 
tative was  nothing  but  an  overloaded  imitation 
of  the  Italian  'rwiitatiio  obbligato' ;  that  his 
ehcniws  were  less  drsmatio  than  those  of  Ba- 
meas ;  and  that  his  duets  were  borrowed,  nnd 
badlj  borrowed,  from  the  '  duetti  it  dialogo '  which 


and  iacongrulUea  contained  in  his  sin,'  but  (hej 
were  moat  offended  by  hia  *  want  of  care  in 
choosing  hi*  subjects,  in  oarmng  oat  his  designs, 
and  giving  completeneae  and  finish  to  hii  melo- 
dies. In  short  they  denied  him  the  posKSsion 
of  any  creative  genius  wliatever.  They  might 
ai  well  have  denied  the  existence  of  the  Bun — 
batpaaaian  invariably  bHnds  its  votaries. 

Tlie  Abb^  Amand.  on  the  other  hand,  met  the 
■Jitenuttic  dispatagement  of  Marmontel  and  La 
Barpe  with  hia  ^  Profession  de  foi  en  musique '  i 
an  excellent  treatise  on  musical  lesthetica.  thoagh 
little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  the  celebrated 
deiGcation  which  Gluck  himself  hod  prefixed  to 
the  Kore  of  'Aloeste.'  This  statement  of  the 
gteat  lefiirmer'i  principles  Is  wall  worth 


'  of  velnA  aa  II  on 
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Bnuia  to  its  pnpar  foootlon.  Ibnt  of  Beoondlntf  poetrr  bj 
•B^mlw  the  npiaailnn  of  tha  •BBHmsnl,  and  Oka  In  urert 
(<  >to  dtuatkena,  wHbonl  Inlainiptlng  the  aetloD,  01 


msnt  and  aolmatSon  of  a  aoene.  1  alao  thonghl  that  1117 
ohiaf  BnOeavoiu'  ibonld  be  to  attain  a  grand  alupllEiQ, 
and  conuqaeatlj  I  have  avoided  making  a  parade  of 

on  noToltj  u  luoh,  unleii  it  was  nalojmllT  lUKoaled  by 
tha  ftltiiatloq  and  mlted  to  the  ftiprnaioD;    In  ihort 

It  can  never  be  out  of  place  to  recall  such 
preoepts  as  these — precepts  which  will  be  worth 
following  to  the  end  of  time.  6luck  himself 
bore  them  carefully  in  mind  In  composli^  his 
'  Iphigjnie  en  Tauride,'  produced  in  Paris  (in  4 
acta)  with  immense  auccesa  May  18,  1779,  It  is 
the  highest  and  most  complete  eipreeaian  of  his 
genioi.  Amongst  Its  many  beauties  must  be 
specified  the  air  of  Tboas;  uie  airs  '  Je  t'implore 
et  je  tremble'  (borrowed  from  '  Telemacco'), 
'  O  malheureose  Iphig^ie '  (originally  written 
(or  '  I*  Clemenia  di  Tito'),  '  Unis  d*s  la  plus 
tendre  enfitnce,'  sung  by  Pylades  ;  and.  beyond 
ail,  the  sleep  of  Oreatea  —  the  heart-bresbing 
remorse  of  the  deceitful  parricide,  the  spirited 
ohoruses,  and  the  barbarous  Scythian  dances. 
Theae  passsges  all  glow  with  colour,  thongh  the 
means  by  which  the  effect  ia  produced  are  of  the 
nmplestkind.  By  this  chef-d'cBOvreGlnek  amply 
vindicated  hia  Boperiority  over  Piccinni,  whoee 
'Iphigjnia  en  Tauride'  (Jan.  13, 1781)  oould  not 
make  way  against  that  of  his  rival. 

The  last  vrork  which  Glnck  composed  ibr  the 
Opfra  in  Paris  waa  'Echo  et  Narcisae'  (Sept. 
II,  1779).  Though  not  very  sncceeshl  it  was 
revived  in  August  1780,  and  one  of  the  airs,  and 
the  'hymne  h  TAmour,'  have  since  been  Intro- 
duced into  'OrphM.'  It  waa  however  with  'Les 
Daikaldes '  that  Gluck  intended  to  close  his  labo- 
rious career  ;  but  an  apoplectic  seiiuie  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  the  task,  and  be  ^anafterred 
the  libretto  to  hia  pupil  Salieri,  He  then  retired 
to  Vienna,  where  he  passed  his  last  years  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  position  secured  by  his  fame 
and  his  large  fortune,  until  a  second  stroke  of 
apoplexy  carried  him  off,  Nov.  15,  17S7  (not 
the  35th,  aa  Fttia  states). 

The  authorities  for  this  sketch  of  Glock'a  career, 
and  for  the  notices  of  the  most  remarkable 
pasasgca  in  his  operas  are  various   historical 
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documents,  and  the  bic^^raphies  and  critiqueB  of 
Leblond,  F.  J.  Riedel  ('Ueber  die  Musik  des 
Bitters  Christoph  von  Gluck,  verschiedene  Schrif- 
ten/  Vienna  1775),  Siegmeyer  (•Ueber  den 
Bitter  Gluck  und  seine  Werke/  Berlin  1825% 
Miel,  Soli^,  Anton  Schmid  ('  Chr.  W.  ]Elitter  von 
Gluck/  Leipzig  1854),  F^tis,  Hector  Berlioz  ('A 
travers  chants*).  Ad.  Adam  ('Demiers  Souve- 
nirs'), Desnoirestenres  ('Gluck  et  Piccinni/  Paris, 
1873),  etc.  For  more  minute  details  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Schmid's  work,  which  is  most  complete 
as  regards  the  catalogue  of  G  luck's  compositions. 
To  his  list  must  be  added  the  magnificent  edition 
of  Mile.  Pelletan,  evidently  the  work  of  an 
ardent  admirer ;  of  which  the  full  scores  of  the 
two  'Iphig^nies,'  with  a  portrait,  and  pre&oe  in 
three  languages,  are  all  that  have  appeared  at 
present.  For  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
physiognomy  of  this  diplomatic  composer,  im- 
petuous artist,  and  amusingly  vain  man,  there 
are  the  engravings  of  Miger^  and  Sichling  from 
the  portrait  painted  by  Duplessis  in  I775»  Saint 
Aubin's  engraving  from  Houdon*s  celebrated 
bust,  and  Philippeaux's  from  the  picture  painted 
by  Houdeville.  There  is  a  full-length  statue  of 
Gluck  by  Cavelier  at  the  new  Opera  House  in 
Paris.  Under  Miger's  portrait  are  the  words  of 
Pythagoras,  'He  preferred  the  Muses  to  the 
Sirens,'  words  applied  to  him  by  Wieland,  and, 
as  sudi,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  many  bitter 
remarks  of  earlier  German  critics. 

Before  summing  up  our  opinion  of  Gluck*s 
works  as  a  whole,  we  have  only  to  remark  that, 
according  to  F^tis,  he  failed  in  B3rmphony  proper, 
and  was  by  no  means  distinguished  as  a  com- 
poser of  sacred  music.  He  wrote  indeed  but 
little  for  the  church ;  the  psalm  *  Domine,  Domi- 
nus  noster'  for  choir  and  orchestra,  a  '  £)e  pro- 
fundis*  for  the  same  (engraved),  and  a  part  of 
the  cantata  'Le  Jugement  dernier,'  completed  by 
Salieri,  being  all  his  known  works  in  this  style. 

Gluck*8  fame  therefore  rests  entirely  on  his 
dramatic  compositions.  Padre  Martini  said  that 
he  combined  in  the  musical  drama  '  all  the  finest 
qualities  of  Italian,  and  many  of  those  of  French 
music,  with  the  great  beauties  of  the  German 
orchestra* — in  other  words,  he  created  cos- 
mopolitan music.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
introducing  a  correct  style  of  declamation,  and 
banishing  false  and  useless  ornaments  from  the 
stage ;  and  yet  if  he  had  merely  canied  to  per- 
fection the  work  begun  by  LuUy  and  Bameau ; 
if  his  efforts  had  been  limited  to  removing  the 
harpsichord  from  the  orchestra,  introducing  the 
harp  and  trombones,  employing  the  clarinets, 
scoring  with  skill  and  effect,  giving  more  im- 
portance and  interest  to  the  overture,  and  em- 
ploying with  such  magic  effect  the  artifice  of 
momentary  pauses  to  vary  or  emphasise  speech 
in  music, — ^if  he  had  done  no  more  than  this  he 
would  have  earned  our  gratitude,  but  he  would 
not  in  that  case  have  been  one  of  the  monarchs 
of  art.    What  then  did  he  accomplish  that  was 

1  An  etohing  of  thb  \ij  L«  Bat  fomu  the  frontiipleoe  to  Fart  IV  of 
LajMta't  adminbto  'BIbUotliAqu*  muilcalo  da  Tb6atn  de  I'Opdni.' 
U7C 


80  extraordinary  t  He  grasped  the  idea  that  the 
mission  of  music  was  not  merely  to  afford  grati- 
fioation  to  the  senses,  and  he  proved  that  th« 
expression  of  moral  qualities  is  within  her  readi. 
He  disdained  all  sudi  tricks  of  the  trade  as  do 
not  appeal  to  the  heart, — in  &ct  he  'prefeiTed 
the  Muses  to  the  Sirens.'  He  aimed  at  depicting 
historic  or  legendary  characters  and  antique  social 
life,  and  in  this  work  of  genius  he  put  into  the 
mouth  of  each  of  his  heroes  accents  suited  to 
their  sentiments,  Jtnd  to  the  spirit  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived.  He  made  use  of  the  or- 
chestra to  add  to  the  force  of  a  dramatic  sitoa- 
tion,  or  (in  one  noble  instance)  to  ocmtrast 
extcomal  repose  with  the  internal  agitation  of  a 
remorseful  conscience.  In  a  word,  all  his  Frendi 
operas  show  him  to  have  been  a  noble  musidao, 
a  true  poet,  and  a  deep  thinker. 

like  Comeille  he  has  endowed  France  with  a 
series  of  sublime  tragedies ;  and  if  the  author  of 
'Le  Cid,'  'Les  Horaces,'  'Cinna,'  'Polyencte,' 
and  'Pomp^e*  may  be  justiy  reproached  with 
too  great  a  preference  for  Lucan  and  Seneca, 
there  is  perhaps  also  cause  for  regret  that  Gluck 
was  too  much  influenced  by  the  dedamatory 
school  then  prevalent  in  France.  But»  like  the 
father  of  French  tragedy,  how  nobly  has  he 
redeemed  an  occasional  inflation  or  nionotony,  a 
few  awkward  phrases,  or  trifling  inaccuracies  of 
style]  There  is  another  point  of  resemblanoe 
between  these  two  men,  whose  manly  genius 
was  reflective  rather  than  spontaneous ;  all  their 
works  have  in  common  the  element  of  grandeur, 
but  they  differ  from  one  another  in  physiognomy, 
form,  and  character.  The  influence  of  such  Art 
as  theirs  is  anything  but  enervating ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  elevates  and  strengthens  the  mind,  and 
is  thus  placed  beyond  tiie  reach  of  the  caprices 
of  fiuhion  or  the  attacks  of  time.  [G.C.] 

GLYN  &  PABKEB  were  organ  bnilden  at 
Salford,  near  Manchester.  Their  instmments 
date  from  1730  to  I749>  Amongst  them  is  the 
organ  at  Poynton,  Lancashire,  which  so  pleased 
Handel  that  he  cndered  Parker  to  build  one  for 
the  Foundling  Hospital  (i 749).  [V.deP.] 

GODDABD,  Ababblla,  the  most  distinguished 
of  English  pianoforte-players,  of  an  dd  Salisbuzy 
^Eunily,  was  bom  at  S.  Servans,  St.  Malo,  Jan.  I3, 
1838,  at  the  age  of  six  was  placed  under  Elalk- 
brenner  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  had  a  few 
lessons  frt>m  Mrs.  Anderson  and  fipom  Thalbeig 
in  England.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in 
public  at  the  Grand  National  Concerts  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  of  which  Balfewas  conductor, 
on  Oct.  23, 1850,  where  her  style  and  mechaniam 
at  once  made  a  great  impression.  On  Thalbearg's 
reconmiendation,  she  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  who  led  her  to  the  study 
of  those  great  compositions,  many  of  which  sIm 
played  in  England  for  the  first  time.  On  April 
14,  1853,  she  made  her  debut,  and  at  once  fixed 
her  position  as  a  classical  player,  at  the  conoen 
of  the  Quartet  Association,  in  Beethoven's  immenw 
solo  sonata  in  Bb,  op.  106,  a  work  which  till  that 
moment  had  probably  not  been  performed  in 
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C*»Iic  in  England,  but  which  she  played  without 
k.  The  winter  of  1854  and  the  whole  of  55 
were  passed  by  Miss  Goddard  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  She  carried  her  classical  repertoire  with 
her ;  played  inter  alia  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concert 
Oct.  1855  ;  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
some  of  the  best  critics  of  Germany.  Betuming 
to  this  country,  she  made  her  first  appearance  at 
the  Philharmonic  on  June  9,  1856,  in  Stemdale 
BennetVs  Concerto  in  C  minor  (then  in  MS.); 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  (in  Moechdes*  Concerto  in 
E)  on  March  13,  58,  and  at  the  Monday  Popular 
ConcorU  on  March  9,  59. 

In  1857  ^^^  5°  ^iM  Goddard  played  in 
London  all  the  last  sonatas  of  Beethoven  (from 
op.  1 01  to  III) — at  that  time  almost  absolute 
novelties  to  most  of  her  hearers — as  well  as 
many  other  masterpieces  by  Clementi,  Dussek, 
Mozart»  Mendelssohn,  and  other  masters,  either 
solo  or  with  accompaniment  of  stringed  instru- 
ments, in  addition  to  the  usual  classical  Con- 
certos, Trios,  Sonatas,  etc.  In  i860  she  married 
Mr.  Davison,  who,  as  already  stated,  was  her  real 
master  and  the  former  of  her  taste.  In  1873 
Madame  Groddard  left  this  countzy  for  a  length- 
ened tour  through  America,  Australia,  and  India, 
returning  in  the  autumn  of  76,  and  wolfing  her 
first  reappearance  in  two  recitals  at  St.  James's 
Hall  on  Oct.  la  and  19.  [G.] 

GODFBEY.  A  fiunily  of  English  military 
band-masters.  Chablxs  GtODFBET,  the  founder, 
was  bom  in  1790  at  Kingston,  Surrey;  in 
181 3  joined  the  Coldstreams  as  a  bassoon-player, 
and  soon  became  band-master,  a  post  which 
he  filled  with  honour  till  his  death,  Dec.  la, 
1863,  at  his  house  in  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, after  50  years*  service.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Musician  m  Ordinary  to  the  King  in 
1 83 1,  and  was  one  of  the  Court  of  Assistants 
of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Musicians.  The  first 
journal  of  military  music  published  in  this 
oountzy,  under  the  name  of  '  Jullien's  Journal,' 
was  arranged  by, Mr.  Grodfrey.  His  three  sons 
were  educated  at  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music. 
Daniel,  the  eldest,  was  bom  in  1831,  and  has 
been  band-master  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  since 
1856.  In  1872  he  took  his  band  to  the  United 
States — the  first  visit  of  an  English  military 
band  since  the  Independence.  He  is  well  known 
here  and  abroad  by  his  waltzes  for  military 
band— 'Guards,*  'Mabel/  'Hilda,'  etc. 

The  second,  Adolphus  Fbbderiok,  bom  in 
1837,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  Coldstreams,  and 
is  still  band-master  of  that  regiment.  Charles, 
the  third,  bom  in  1839,  joined  the  Soots  Fusiliers 
as  band-master  in  1859  and  left  that  regiment 
in  1868  for  a  similar  position  in  the  Boyal  Horse 
Guards,  which  he  now  fills  (1878).  [G.] 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING.  The  so-called 
'National  Anthem'  of  England,  a  tune  in  two 
sections,  the  first  of  6  bars,  the  second  of  8. 
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vn    onr      no    -   ble  Queen.  Long    live    oar 


o    -     rer   ns,       God    Mre    the         Queen. 

O  Txnd  our  God,  ariM, 
Scatter  our  enemies, 

And  make  them  fall. 
Confound  their  politic*, 
Fnifltrate  their  knavish  tricks, 
On  Thee  our  hopes  we  fix, 

God  save  ns  alL 

Thy  choicest  gifts  in  itoro 
On  her  be  pleased  to  pour, 

Long  may  she  reign. 
May  she  defend  our  laws, 
And  ever  give  us  cause 
t  To  sing  with  heart  and  voice, 

€k>d  eave  the  Queen. 

Its  first  public  performance  is  stated  to  have 
been  at  a  dinner  in  1 740  to  celebrate  the  taking 
of  Portobello  b^  Admiral  Vernon  (Nov.  20, 1 739), 
when  it  is  said  to  have  been  sung  by  Henry 
Carey  as  his  own  composition,  both  words  and 
music.  The  nearest  known  copy  to  that  date  is 
that  in  the  'Harmonia  Anglicana*  of  1742  or  43, 
as  follows '.  It  is  marked  'for  two  voices,*  but 
we  give  the  melody  only. 
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God    Mre    our     Lord      the  King,  Long   lire     our 
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no  -  ble  King,  God   save    the        Kingl 


Send    him    vie 
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o    -     rer   xu,       Ood  save      the  King. 

O  liord  our  God,  arise, 
Scatter  his  enemies. 

And  make  them  fall. 
Confound  their  politicks, 
Fruntrate  their  Knavish  tricks, 
On  him  our  hopes  are  fixM, 

O  save  ua  alL 

This  is  the  nearest  we  can  arrive  at  to  the 
original  form  of  the  air  and  words,  and  both  will 
be  found  somewhat  different  from  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  The  fact  that  Henry 
Carey  was  the  author  of  both  is  testified  to 
by  J.  Christopher  Smith,  HandeFs  amanuensis, 
and  by  Dr.  Harington ;  but  for  the  evidence  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  Mr.  Chappell's  full 
statement  in  his  'Popular  Music,'  pp.  694,  5, 
and  to  Chrysander's  '  Jahrbiicher '  (i.  287-407). 
In  1745  it  became  publicly  known  by  being 
sung  at  the  theatres  as  '  a  loyal  song  or  anthem^ 
during  the  Scottish  Rebellion.  The  Pretender 
was  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  Sept.  16,  and  the 
first  appearance  of  '  God  save  the  King*  was  at 
Bruiy  Lane,  Sept.  28.  For  a  month  or  so  it 
was  much  sung  at    both  Covent  Garden  and 

1  See  Chappen't  'Popular  Music.'  IL  70L 
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Drury  Lane;  Bumey  hanxkoniaed  it  for  the 
former,  and  Ame  for  the  latter.  Both  words  «nd 
moaic  were  printed,  the  latter  in  their  preaent 
fonn,  in  the  Gentleman's  Mi^azine,  Oct.  1 745. 

How  fut  God  aave  the  King  was  compiled 
from  older  airt  will  probably  never  be  known. 
Several  exist  with  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
modem  tune. 

1.  An  *Ayre,'  without  further  title,  at  p.  98 
of  a  MS.  book  attributed  to  'Dr.  Jan  Bull/ and 
dated  1619.  The  MS.,  formerly  in  possession  of 
Pepuflch  and  of  Kitchener,  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Clark,  who  refuses  to  allow  it  to  be  seen, 
but  the  following  is  copied  from  a  trauKript  of 
Sir  G.  Smart's':— 
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This  is  in  2  strains  of  6  and  8  bars,  and  besides 
its  general  likeness  it  has  both  the  rhythm  and 
the  melody  of  the  modem  air  in  the  first  four 
bars  of  the  second  strain ;  but  the  minor  mode 
makes  an  essential  difference  in  the  efFect. 

A  piece  entitled  'God  save  the  King*  occurs 
in  the  same  MS.,  p.  66,  but  this  is  founded  on 
the  phrase 
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and  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  national 
melody. 

2.  A  Scotch  carol,  *Bemember,  O  thou  man,* 
in  Ravenscroft's  'Melismata,'  161 1. 
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O     thou  nun,  Remerabrr.    O    thou  mui.  thy  time  is     ipent. 
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Re-mem-ber, 


thou  man,  how  thou  art    dead    and  gone. 
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did     wha:       I     can.     there  •  fore   re  -  pent. 

This  is  the  air  on  the  ground  of  which  *  Grod 
save  the  King'  is  sometimes  claimed  for  Scotland. 
It  is  in  2  strains  of  8  bars  each,  and  has  the 
rhythm  and  melody  of  the  modem  tune  in  the 
first  and  third  bars  of  the  second  strain.  But  it 
is  in  minor. 

3-  A  ballad.  'Franklin  is  fled  away'  (first 
pnnted  in  1669). 

•hJ?!!?****  ^  "'•  ^»"">lniii  dins.  Time*.  MajlWB).  The  sharpa 
2^ii?  »"•  omitted  fnnn  the  signature ;  as  Mr.  rummlnR*  sunnlsw, 
With  great  pn»babiUtj,  that  they  were  added  aOer  Bull's  lima. 
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Bids    now   the    world  good  nrigfat  O 

4.  A  piece  in  'A  choice  Collection  of 
for  the  Harpsichord  or  Spinnet,  oompoaed  by  tbe 
late  Mr.  Henry  Puroell,'  1696. 
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Here  the  nmflarity  is  confined  to  the  reearrii^ 
rhythm  in  the  first  and  third  bars  of  each  sectioB. 

Thus  the  ihythm  and  phrases  of  God  saTe  tibe 
King,  and  even  the  unequal  length  of  the  two 
strains  (its  most  essentiaL  peculiarity),  had  all 
eadsted  before.  So  also  did  some  of  the  phnass 
of  the  words.  '  God  save  the  king'  is  fmmd  ui 
the  Ekiglish  Bible  (Coverdale,  1535),  and  aa  (ba 
phrase  is  in  no  sense  a  rendering  of  the  Hehiow 
words,  which  literally  are  'Let  the  king  li^' 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  phraae  must  have 
been  employed  in  the  translaiioii  as  one  iamiliar 
to  nglish  readers.  Mr.Froude  has  also  ({noted  a 
watchword  of  the  navy  as  early  as  1 545 — 'God  save 
the  king,'  with  the  countersign  'Long  to  reigs 
over  us'  (Hist.  <^ap.  a  a).  'God  save  King 
James'  Is  the  refrain  of  a  ballad  of  1606 ;  and 
God  save  Charles  the  king,  Our  ipyal  Roy,  Gnat 
him  long  to  reign.  In  peace  and  joy,'  is  the  epea- 
ing  of  another  ballad  dating  probity  fivim  1O45. 

Both  words  and  tune  have  been  ooneidctaUy 
antedated.  They  have  been  called  'The 
words  and  music  of  an  old  anthem  that  was 
at  St.  James's  Chapel  for  King  James  the 
Second'  (Victor's  letter,  Oct  1745).  Dr.  Aim 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  was  a  recci^rad 
opinion  that  it  was  written  for  the  Ckthofig 
Chapel  of  James  II.  This  is  the  date  given  il 
by  Bumey  in  Rees's  Cyclopedia  (ChappeU,  694\ 
and  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke  had  heard  it  am^  \m 
the  words  'Great  James  our  King.'  Bat  D^. 
Owke  was  not  bom  till  1734,  and  his  'Jamw* 
must  have  been  (James  III. )  the  Pretender.  And 
as  to  the  Catholic  Chapel  of  Jamea  II,  to  bane 
been  sung  there  it  must  surely  have  been  n 
Latin,  of  which  certainly  no  traces  are  foimd. 

Lully's  (1633-87)  claim  to  the  'God  save.*  tcnfr- 
times  put  forward,  rests  on  the  '  Souvenirs  de  la 
Marquise  de  Cr^ui,*  which  is  now  known  to  be 
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m  mere  modem  fiction.  The  tune  however  quickly 
crossed  the  Channel.  It  ii  found  in  'll  Lire 
Mft^nne . . .  de  VignoUes  et  du  Bois ...  a  la  Haye* 
aa  early  as  1766.  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  Hhe 
first  bar  has  there  taken  its  present  form,  and 
ifaat  the  dose  is  as  follows : — 
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It  was  employed  as  the  Danish  National  Air,  to 

'vords  which  afterwards  became  'Heil  dir  im 

8i^;erkranzr     (Flensburger  Wochenblatt,  Jan. 

37,  1790.)    As  a  Berlin  'Volkalied'  the  words 

first  app^ffed  in  the  '  Spenersche  Zeitung/  Deo. 

17*'  793>  <^d  'boQi  words  and  music  have  since 

become  Uie  Prussian  and  €rerman  National  Air. 

Mr.  ChappeU  has  quoted  more  than  one  addi- 

tiofnal  occasional  stanza  as  well  as  parody  of 

'God  save  the  King.'    Bat  perhaps  none  are  so 

curious  as  the  extra  stanza  which  is  said  to  have 

been  sung  at  Calais  at  the  banquet  given  in 

honour  of  the  Duke  of  darenoe,  when,  as  Lord 

High  Admiral  of  England,  he  took  Louis  XVni. 

across  the  Channel : — 

God  MTS  noble  Oluenoe, 
Who  brixigB  h«r  king  to  I^rsoM^ 

God  Mve  Clarence  I 
He  mainteins  fhe  glory 
OftheBritiahnftTy, 
O  God  make  him  bappgri 

God  save  Olaience  I 

The  tune  was  a  great  favourite  with  Weber. 
He  has  introduced  it  into  his  Cantata  'Kampf 
and  Sieg'  (No.  9)  and  his  '  Jubel  Overture/  and 
baa  twice  harmonised  it  for  4  voices — in  D  and 
Bb  (both  MS.— Jahns,  Nos.  247,  271).  With 
Beethoven  it  was  at  least  equally  a  &vourite.  He 
wrote  7  variations  on  it  for  Piano  (in  C;  1804), 
asd  has  introduced  it  into  his  Battle  Symphony ; 
and  Si  propos  to  the  latter  the  following  words 
are  found  in  his  journal :  '  I  must  shew  the 
Snglish  a  little  what  a  blessing  they  have  in 
God  save  the  King'  (Nohl,  ' Beethoven-Feier/ 
p.  55)«  Our  own  Attwood  harmonised  it  in 
bis'antbera  'I  was  glad*  for  the  coronation  of 
Geofige  IV,  as  he  did  'Rule  Britannia*  for  the 
ooronation  of  William  IV. 

Since  these  pages  were  in  print  Mr.  Cummings 
lias  published  an  investigation  of  the  subject  in 
the  M"«p^^  Times  (March  to  August,  1878) 
more  complete  than  any  preceding  it.  I  have 
only  been  able  to  avail  myself  of  his  copy  of 
Bull's  Ayre,  and  must  refer  my  readers  to  the 
Musical  Times  for  the  rest.  [G.] 

GOETZ,  Hermann,  bom  at  K3nigsberg,  Dec. 
ly,  1840,  died  at  Hottingen,  Zurich,  Dec.  3, 
1876,  a  composer  of  some  performance  and 
greater  promise.  Though  evidencing  great 
mosical  ability  at  an  early  age,  he  did  not 
i«ceive  any  regular  instruction  till  he  was  17. 
After  passing  some  time  at  the  University  of 
£oni^berg,  he  at  length  decided  on  a  musical 
career,  and  placed  himself  at  the  school  of  Stein 
^  Berlin,  where  he  was  the  pupil  of  Billow  in 
playing  ftnd  Ulrich  in  composition.  In  63  he 
0aoceeded  Kirchner  as  organist  at  WinterUiur, 

Iff  tlw  taoe  ti  alike  In  the  IM  and  Snd  (17TB)  •diUoDi.  See  Tappert 
WodsenbiAtt,  Aog.  n.  1877. 


supporting  himself  also  by  teaching,  and  em- 
bracing any  musical  work  that  fell  in  his  way. 
Meantime  he  was  engaged  in  the  composition 
of  an  operA  adapted  by  J.  V.  Widmann  from 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  entitled  'Der 
Widerspanstigen  Zahmung.*  It  was,  after  much 
delay  and  many  disappointments  (not  unnatural 
with  the  first  work  of  an  unknown  composer), 
produced  at  Mannheim  Cot.  11,  1874.  Its 
suQoess,  however,  was  great  and  rapid ;  it  was 
plaved  at  Vienna  (Feb.  75),  Leipzig,  Berlin, 
and  a  dozen  other  towns  in  Grermany,  and  has 
recently  (1878)  been  published  in  English  (Auge- 
ner.  For  a  full  analysis  of  the  work  see  Uie 
M.  Mus.  Record  for  1878).  It  was  followed  by  a 
Symphony  in  F,  also  successful,  and  by  a  seoond 
opera,  'Francesca  di  Bimini'  (Mannheim,  Sept. 
30, 1877).  This,  however,  was  not  iinif<hed  when 
its  author,  long  a  prey  to  ill  health,  died,  as  al- 
ready stated.  The  first  two  acts  were  finished, 
and  the  third  fully  sketched ;  it  has  been  com- 
pleted, in  compliance  with  Goetz's  last  requesti 
by  his  friend  Franck,  and  produced  at  Mann- 
heim, Sept.  30,  1877.  Besides  the  above  works 
Goetz  has  published  a  P.  F.  trio,  a  quartet,  and 
various  Pianoforte  pieces.  [G.] 

GOLDBERG,  Johann  Gottlieb*,  the  dates 
and  places  of  whose  birth  and  death  are  un- 
known, was  a  pupil  of  Sebastian  Bach,  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  players  on  davier 
and  organ  of  the  middle  of  the  18th  oentuiy. 
He  was  brought  to  Bach  from  Konigsberg  by 
Count  Kaiserling,  the  Russian  ambassador,  oi 
whose  establishment  he  appears  to  have  bem  a 
member.  Bach  held  him  up  as  his  cleverest  and 
most  industrious  pupil,  ana  with  reason,  for  to 
immense  executive  power  he  joined  an  extra- 
ordinary facility  of  improvisation,  and  of  playing 
the  most  diffioult  music  at  sight.  His  works  (as 
named  by  Gerber)  are  not  important,  and  remain 
in  MS. : — a  Motet  and  a  Psalm  for  voices  and 
orchestra ;  Preludes  and  Fugues ;  24  Polonaises 
with  Variations ;  a  Concertos ;  a  Sonata,  and  a 
few  Trios  for  Flute,  Violin,  and  Bass— all  ex- 
hibiting a  certain  melancholy,  and  strong  indi- 
viduality. During  the  Seven  Years  War  (i  756- 
63)  he  was  'Kammer-musikus*  to  Count  Brlihl. 
Bach's  Thirty  Variations  were  written  for  Gold- 
berg at  the  request  of  Count  Kaiserling  (in 
exchange  for  a  golden  goblet  and  100  louis  d*or), 
and  he  was  accustomed  to  play  them  nightly  to 
the  Count  to  lull  him  to  sleep.  They  are  some- 
times  known  as  the  Goldberg  Variations.       [G.] 

GOLDMARK,  Karl,  bom  May  18,  1832,  at 
Keszthely  on  the  Flatten  See,  Hungaiy,  of 
Hebrew  parents.  Was  a  pupil  of  Jansa,  the 
violinist,  at  Vienna,  and  in  47  entered  the 
Violin  and  Harmony  classes  of  the  Conservato- 
rium  there.  His  studies  however  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  revolution  of  48,  and  he  probably 
owes  more  to  his  own  perseverance  than  to  the 
schools.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  chiefly  in 
Vienna,  excepting  a  short  residence  at  Pesth. 
Hellmesberger  acted  as  a  good  friend,  and  gave 
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him  opporttmities  of  hearing  his  chamber  music 
performed,  and  he  produced  orchestral  and  choral 
works  at  various  concerts  on  his  own  account. 
His  overture  Sacuntala,  his  grand  opera  Die 
Konigin  von  Saba,  produced  at  Vienna  March 
lo,  1875,  and  more  recently  his  so-called  sym- 
phony 'Die  landliche  Hochzeit'  (the  country 
wedding),  have  been  much  played,  and  have  given 
Goldmark  a  more  or  less  European  reputation. 

He  has  published  several  overtures  and  a 
Scherzo  for  Orchestra,  a  quintet  and  a  quartet 
for  Strings,  ^Pianoforte  pieces,  and  various  Songs. 
The  'Cbuntry  Wedding*  was  played  by  Charles 
Hidle  at  livezpool  Nov.  27,  1877,  and  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  March  a,  1878.  [6.] 

GOLDSCHMIDT,  Otto,  pianist,  composer, 
and  conductor,  bom  Aug.  a i,  1829,  at  Hamburg, 
where  his  &ther  and  grand&ther  resided  as  mer- 
chants; studied  the  piano  and  harmony  under 
Jacob  Schmitt  and  F.  W.  Grund.  At  the  age 
of  14  he  entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium, 
where  amongst  his  fellow  students  were  Joachim 
and  von  Billow.  From  1843  ^  4^  ^®  studied  the 
piano  and  composition  as  a  pupil  in  Mendels- 
sohn's class.  In  1848  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  with 
the  view  of  continuing  his  studies  under  Chopin, 
whose  acquaintance  he  made,  and  was  present 
at  the  last  concert  given  by  him  in  the  Salle 
PleyeL  He  came  to  England  in  1848,  and 
in  the  following  year  played  at  the  Musical 
Union,  and  at  a  concert  of  Mile.  land's  at  H.  M. 
Theatre.  In  1851  he  went  to  America,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Benedict  as  conductor  of  a  series  of 
concerts  given  by  Mile.  Lind.  He  married  that 
lady  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  on  Feb.  5,  E853.  From 
5  a  to  November  55  he  and  his  wife  resided  at 
Dresden,  and  since  58  have  lived  in  or  near 
Landon.  He  conducted  the  Festivals  held  at 
Diisseldorf  and  Hamburg  in  1863  and  66,  and  in 
63  was  appointed  Vice-Principiil  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  then  presided  over  by  Sir 
Stemdale  Bennett,  with  whom  he  edited  'The 
Chorale  Book  for  England,'  a  collection  of 
Chorales  set  to  translations  of  German  hymns 
by  Miss  C.  Winkworth  (Longmans,  1863).  He 
composed  the  Oratorio  '  Ruth '  for  the  Hereford 
Festival  of  1867,  and  it  was  subsequently  per- 
formed in  London,  Dfisseldort  and  Hamburg. 
He  wrote  additional  accompaniments  for  Han- 
del's 'Allegro'  and  'Penseroso,'  as  well  as  for 
the  'Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,'  and  introduced 
these  works  for  the  first  time  in  their  entirety  to 
English  and  Crerman  audiences  since  Handel's 
death.  In  1875  the  Bach  Choir,  an  association 
of  amateurs,  was  formed  under  his  direction.  At 
its  first  concert  on  April  26,  76,  Bach's  Mass  in 
B  minor,  with  additicmal  accompaniments  by  Mr. 
Goldschmidt,  was  performed  for  the  fixvt  time  in 
England.  The  marked  success  of  that  perform- 
ance, and  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  the  Choir, 
are  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  earnestness  and 
devotion  of  the  conductor.  Besides  his  Oratorio 
Mr.  Goldschmidt  has  published  a  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo ;  a  ditto  Trio ;  Pianoforte  Studies ;  Songs, 
and  Part-songs.  In  1861  he  was  elected  Hono- 
rary Member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  in  64 
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a  Member  of  the  Swedish  Royal  Acadeny  oC 
Music,  and  in  76  the  King  of  Sweden  ounfawid 
on  him  the  Royal  Order  of  Wasa.  [A.D.G.] 

GOLD  WIN,  John,  was  a  pupU  of  Dr.  William 
Child.  On  April  la,  1697,  he  was  ^yposnted 
successor  to  his  master  as  organist  of  St.  Geocfe'i 
Chapel,  Windsor.  In  1703  he  became  alao  master 
of  the  choristers.  He  died  Nov.  7.  17 19.  Bk 
Service  in  F  is  printed  in  Amold^s  Catbednl 
Music,  and  Boyce  and  Page  also  printed  sane 
of  his  anthems ;  others  remain  in  MS.  in  Tad> 
way  and  at  Ely  Cathedral,  where  he  is  eniaei. 
as  Golding.  'I  have  set  (?od — Goldwin'  is  s 
very  favourite  little  anthem  &t  othediah. 
melodious  and  agreeable.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GOLTERMANN,  Geobo  Eduakd,  a  lOayer 
and  composer  on  the  ceUo  of  some  wninRane^ 
whose  name  is  occasionally  seen  in  oonoett  pro- 
grammes, bom  in  Hanover  1825,  and  educated 
there  and  in  Munich.  He  has  held  posts  in 
Wflrzbuig  and  in  Frankfort,  where  he  is  nov 
residing,  and  where  on  May  1,  1878,  he  cele- 
brated his  a5th  anniversary  as  ocmdactor.  Hk 
concerto  and  other  contributions  to  the  repertoare 
of  the  cello  are  of  value,  since  though  not  of  great 
originality  they  are  thoroughly  well  written  fior 
the  instrument,  pleasing,  and  efiective.  Ainonha 
Goltermann — ^Louis,  bom  also  in  1825,  bat  ia 
Hamburg,  and  apparently  no  rdation  to  Um 
former — was  for  some  time  Professor  of  the  Cdb 
at  Prague  and  afterwards  a  member  <^  the  oourt 
band  at  Stuttgart.  [G.] 

GOMBERT,  NioOLAS,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  prolific  composers  of  the  1 6th  centmy, 
was  bom  at  Bruges,  as  we  learn  from  the  titk- 
page  of  his  motets,  and  was  attached  to  the 
service  of  Charles  V,  though  in  what  exact  ca- 
pacity is  not  known.  That  Josquin  was  his  masltf 
is  testified  by  Hermann  Finck  in  his  'Praclaea 
Musics,'  and  M.  F^tis  has  given  ns  the  quotaSias 
from  the  oopy  of  this  rare  work  in  his  powswwna. 
*  Nostro  vere  tempore'  (the  book  was  pafalisfasd 
in  1556)  'novi  sunt  inventores^  in  qoibos  est 
Nicolaus  Gombert,  Jusquini  piss  menKxiB  disoi- 
pulus,  qui  onmibus  musids  ostendit  viam,  ioM 
semitam  ad  quserendas  fugas  ac  subtflitatrm,  as 
est  author  musices  plane  diversas  a  snperiorL  b 
enim  vitat  pausas,'  et  iUius  compositio  est  pleaa 
cum  concordantiarum  tum  fugarum.*  Gombert 
set  to  music  a  poem  by  Avidius  on  the  death 
of  Josquin,  which  was  also  set  by  Benediotm. 
Bumey  gives  us  the  music  of  this,  bat  'afltf 
performing  the  tedious  task  of  scoring  tks 
setting  by  Gombert,  found  its  chief  merit  ts 
consist  in  imitations  of  his  master.'  A  giusi 
merit  nevertheless,  for  Gombert,  a  mere  lai 
when  Josquin  died,  persevered  in  his  imitatigai 
so  successfully  that  he  not  only  came  to  tt 
looked  upon  as  his  master's  greatest  pupil,  h^L 
was  able  in  due  time,  and  when  his  own  gcaiM 
became  mature,  to  engrave  his  name  on  a  sepmrti 
link  in  the  chain  of  musical  history.  In  tlft 
hands  of  his  predecessors,  in  Josquin's  espeas]^ 

1  Tfa«  introdactlon  of  frequent  paiiM*  bad 
music.   Philip  BMlron  b  oensarad  fin'  givlnc  tray  to  lU» 
foU7 '  (fiunej.  ToL  U.  P.E3S). 
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eontrftpmiUl  akiU  had  alieady  become  enbeer- 
▼lent  to  the  beauty  of  the  mudo.  A  further  ixn- 
movement  was  making  itself  visible  in  the  art. 
Composers  began  more  and  more  to  vary  the  cha- 
racter of  their  music  according  to  the  subject  of 
the  words.  No  one  worked  widi  this  end  more  in 
view  than  Grombert,  and  nothing  helped  him  so 
much  as  the  increasing  love  for  secular  chamber 
music.  Musicians  of  his  time,  far  from  looking 
down  upon  secular  music,  were  beginning  to  make 
it  one  of  their  great  specialities.  It  gave  them 
foil  scope  for  Uieir  fiuicy,  they  were  hampered 
by  no  prescribed  forms,  they  had  no  prejndioes 
to  <nreroome.  It  gave  them  free  access  and  wel- 
oome  into  half  the  educated  homes  in  Europe. 
Gkimbert  seems  to  delight  in  it.  He  chooses 
the  prettiest  pastoral  subjects,  and  sets  them  to 
deacriptive  music,  and  while  the  birds  are  dis- 
oDimdng  the  pleasures  of  Spring  in  notes  imitating 
their  natural  language,  while  shepherd  and 
■hepherdess  dng  of  love  and  the  wolr  meantime 
attacks  their  Sock,  or  while  all  the  stirring 
incidents  of  the  'chasse  k  courre'  are  vividly 
depicted  to  us,  there  h  no  extravagance,  only  the 
■implA  happy  treatment  which  our  own  Haydn 
or  tlosart  would  have  employed  when  in  such 
»  mood.  6ombert*s  love  for  nature  is  apparent 
In  the  very  titles  of  his  songs — 'En  ce  mois 
delicieiix*;  'Joyeux  vetger';  'Le  chant  des 
cifleaox';  *Tj6i6  chaud  bouilloit';  'Je  m'en 
rmm  an  vert  bois,*  etc.  His  power  of  description 
he  oairies  into  all  the  higher  forms  of  his  art» 
Mid  his  motets  and  psalms  were  not,  in  their  time, 
rarpasBed  for  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  the 
noble  music  blends  itself  with  the  ideas  the 
'wovds  convey.  Gombert  has  had  one  piece  of 
good  fortune  in  the  last  three  centuries,  of  which 
lew  of  his  contemporaries  can  boast.  One  of  his 
motets,  the  'Pater  Noster,'  has  been  performed. 
IC  Pdtis  tells  us  of  the  profound  impression  it 
iiifiatrd  on  the  Paris  audience  at  one  of  his 
hietcmcal  concerts. — ^Eitner's  Bibliographie  der 
MnnkrSammelwerke  (Berlin,  1877)  mentions 
nesurly  350  of  Gk>mbert*s  compositions,  printed  in 
upwrnrdm  of  90  different  collections  between  1529 
and  1 5 73-  A  single  motet»  'In  nomine  Jesu,' 
printed  a6  years  before  any  of  these  under  the 
namn  Oomperi  in  the  Motetti  B  (Yenice,  Pe- 
tmcd,  1503)  must  surely  be  the  work  of  another 
ser.  [J.B.8.B.] 

CK>MEZ,  A.  Cablos,  a  Portuguese  by  parent- 
mid  a  Brazilian  by  birth,  was  bom  at  Com- 
July  II,  1839,  '^^  ^^^  ^  Europe  by  the 
iperor,  and  received  his  musical  education  at 
the  CSonservatorio  of  Milan.  His  d^ut  as  a 
eomposer  was  made  at  the  Teatro  Possati  in 
J'an.  67  in  a  little  piece  called  '  Se  sa  minga^' 
whdoh  had  a  remarkable  success.  His  next  was 
f  H  Guarany,"  produced  at  La  Scala  March  19, 
1870,  and  shortly  after  brought  out  at  Genoa, 
moreDoe,  and  Borne.  In  iMa  country  it  was 
prm±  perfonned  on  July  13,  1872,  at  Covent 
Qsrden.  This  was  followed  by  *Fosca'  at  the 
fifftit^,  which  was  unsuccessful;  and  that  by 
'Salvator  Rosa*  (Genoa»  Feb.  21,  74),  again 
viMQOOcesful.    Besides  these  operas  S^or  Gomes 
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composed  an  ode  entitled  '  H  Saluto  del  Brasile,' 
which  was  performed  in  the  Exhibition  Buildinff 
at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  Gromez*s  music  is  fuU 
of  spirit  and  picturesque  effect,  and  is  therefore 
popular,  but  it  is  wanting  in  originality,  and  too 
obviously  indebted  to  Yerdi  and  Meyerbeer. 
The  best  parts  of  H  Guarany — a  Brasilian  story — 
are  said  to  have  been  those  which  are  concerned 
with  native  subjects.     .  [G.] 

GONG.  (Er.  Tam-tam,  from  the  Indian  name.) 
This  is  a  Chinese  instrument,  made  of  bronze  (80 
oopper  to  20  tin) ;  in  form,  a  thin  round  plate 
with  the  edges  turned  up,  like  a  shallow  sieve 
or  tambourine.  It  is  strudc  with  a  stick,  ending 
in  a  large  padded  leather  knob.  The  effect  pro- 
duced is  an  awful  crash  or  dang,  which  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  honors  of  a  melodramatic  scene. 
Meyerbeer  has  even  used  it  pianissimo  with  the 
ovchestra^  in  'Robert  le  Diable*  (scene  of  the  re- 
surrection of  the  nuns) ;  and  Cherubinl  has  one 
stroke  of  it  in  his  Requiem  in  G  minor,  absolutely 
solo  (Dies  im,  bar  7).  If  a  long-continued  and 
loud  noise  is  desired,  it  should  first  be  struck  very 
gently,  and  the  force  of  the  stroke  gradually  in- 
creased until  the  effect  becomes  almost  terrific. 

It  is  a  remarkable  pxx>perty  of  the  alloys  of 
oopper  and  tin,  that  they  become  malleable  by 
bcdng  heated  and  then  plunged  into  oold  water. 
Gongs  are  thus  treated  after  being  cast^  and  are 
then  hammered.  This  was  a  secret  in  Europe 
until  found  out  some  years  ago  by  M.  d'Aroet^ 
an  eminent  Frenoh  chemist.  [Y.  de  P.] 

GOODBAN,  Thomas,  was  bom  at  (Canterbury 
about  1 780.  His  mother  was  a  vocalist^  and  his 
father  combined  the  three  qualifications  of  violin- 
ist, lay  vicar  of  the  cathedral,  and  host  of  the 
Pxince  of  Orange  tavern,  where  in  1 779  he  founded 
the  Canterbury  Gatch  CHub.  At  seven  years  old 
Ckiodban  became  a  chorister  of  the  cathedral 
under  Samuel  Porter.  After  leaving  the  choir 
he  was  placed  in  a  solidtor^s  office,  but  on  his 
father's  deatii,  about  1798,  changed  the  legal 
profession  for  that  of  music.  In  i^  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  lay  derk  in  the  cathedral,  and  in  1810^ 
on  the  retirement  of  his  coumn,  Osmond  Safirey, 
was  made  leader  and  director  of  the  Gatdi  Glub. 
Id.  1 819  the  members  of  the  dub  presented  him 
with  a  silver  bowl  and  salver  as  a  token  of  esteem. 

(}roodban  was  author  of  some  instruction  books 
for  tiie  violin  and  pianoforte,  and  of  '  The  Rudi- 
ments of  Music,*  published  about  1825,  a  work 
once  highly  popular.  He  was  also  the  inventor 
of  a  'Musiod  Game*  for  imparting  dementary 
instruction,  and  of  'Musical  Ords  for  teaching 
the  theory  of  music.  He  died  in  his  79th  year. 
May  4,  1863,  leaving  three  sons,  all  members 
of  the  musical  profession,  viz.  Gharlks,  Mus. 
Bac.  Oxon.  (now  retired  from  practice),  JIenbt 
William,  violoncellist,  and  Thoicas,  viola-player. 
His  nephew,  James  Fbedsbic,  is  a  violinist,  and 
organist  of  St.  John's,  Paddington.      [W.  H.  H.] 

(^ODGROOME,  JoHK,  bom  about  1630. 
was  a  chorister  in  St.  George*s  Ghapel,  Windsor. 
On  the  accession  of  Charles  11  in  1660  he  was 
appointed  aGentlemanof  theGhapd  Royal,  and  on 
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Nov.  a8,  1664,  <m  the  deadi  of  PnroeirB  hUSttar, 
was  made  MuBician  In  Ordinaxy  to  the  King. 
He  oompoMd  seTeral  BongB,  aome  of  which  ap- 
peared in  'The  Treasuxy  of  Musick,'  1669,  and 
died  June  37,  1704.  A  John  GoodAoome, 
probably  his  son,  was  oivanist  of  St.  Peter's, 
Comhill  about  1725.  llieodore  Goodgroome, 
the  singing-master  of  Saniuel  Pepys  and  his  wife^ 
was  probably  his  brother.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GOODSON,  RiCHABD,  Mu8.Bao.,  on  July  19, 
1683,  succeeded  Edward  Lowe  as  organist  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  Music 
in  the  University.  Some  Odes  composed  by  him 
for  perfiormance  at  the  Acts  at  Oxford  are  still 
extant.  He  died  Jan.  13,  1718.  His  son, 
BioHABD,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  the  first  ozguugt  of 
Newbury,  to  which  post  he  was  appointed  August 
24,  1709.  He  graduated  Mus.  Bae.  March  i, 
1 716.  On  the  death  of  his  &ther  he  succeeded 
him  in  both  posts,  and  was  also  oorgamst  of  New 
College.    He  died  Jan.  9, 1741.  [W.H.  H.] 

GOBDIGIANI,  LuiGi,  the  son  of  one  musician 
(Antonio)  and  the  younger  brother  of  another 
(Giovanni  Battista),  has  been  called  the  Italian 
Schubert.  He  was  bom  at  Modena  June  2T, 
1806.  His  musical  education  was  most  desul- 
toiy,  but  his  talent  was  great,  and  while  still 
in  his  teens  he  had  written  three  Cantatas.  In 
I  Sao  his  father  died,  and  he  was  fbroed  to 
make  a  living  by  writing  pianoforte  pieoes  under 
such  German  noms  de  pluTne  as  Zeuner  and 
Von  Piirstenberger.  His  start  in  life  was  due 
to  two  Bussian  prinoes,  Nicholas  Demidoff  and 
Joseph  Poniatowski,  the  latter  of  whom  not 
only  furnished  him  with  the  libretto  of  an  opera^ 
'  Filippo,'  but  himself  acted  in  it  with  his  wife 
and  brother  at  the  Standish  Theatre,  Florence, 
in  1840.  Between  the  years  1835  and  1849 
Grordigiaoi  composed  <at  produced  nine  other 
operas,  all  at  different  theatres  in  Florence.  But 
it  is  by  his  'Canzonette*  and  'Canti  populari* 
for  voice  and  piano  that  he  will  be  remembered — 
delicious  melodies,  of  a  sentimental,  usually 
mournful,  cast,  in  the  taste  or  on  the  actuid 
melodies  of  old  Italian  national  tunes,  and  often 
set  to  words  of  his  own.  They  aro  mora  than 
300  in  number,  and  wero  published  in  parts, 
usually  of  8  or  10  each,  with  characteristic 
titles — 'In  cima  al  monte';  'Le  Far&Ue  di 
Firenze * ;  '  In  rival  al  Arno ' ;  '  Mosaico  Etnisco,' 
etc.  They  have  been  ropublished  everywhere  and 
in  all  languages.  He  also  published  a  collection 
of  Tuscan  airs  with  accompaniments  in  3  books. 
Gordigiani  was  odd  and  fantastic  in  manners  and 
disposition.    He  died  at  Florence  in  i860.     [G.] 

GORDON,  JoHX,  the  son  of  an  eminent  watch- 
maker  of  the  same  names,  was  bom  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin,  Ludgate,  March  26,  170a.  He 
was  admitted  a  foundation  scholar  at  West- 
minster, and  elected  thence  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  pensioner  of  Trinity  College  June  18, 
1730.  In  1 73 1  he  obtained  a  scholarahip  in  the 
same  college.  He  left  Cambridge  June  i,  as,  and 
returned  to  London  to  study  law,  in  view  of  which 
he  had  on  Nov.  9,  18,  entered  as  a  student  at 
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Gray's  ImL  On  Jan.  16,  33,  he  was  elected  Prs* 
fessor  of  Music  in  Gresham  College,  which  plaee 
had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  £dwaid 
Shippen.  On  Feb.  10,  35,  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  Gray's  Inn,  but  continued  to  hold  his  «<»• 
fe8sorshipt]llhiBdeath,Deci3,X739.  CW.HJi.] 


GOBDON,  W.,  a  Swiss  of  Engliah 
bom  about  the  end  of  the  i8th  century.  In  Ui 
youth  he  studied  music  as  an  amatear,  and  wsi 
a  pupil  of  Drouet^  the  celebrated  flutabt.  After 
the  fall  of  the  first  Fronoh  Empire  he  olrtsiMd 
a  captain's  oomnussion  in  one  of  tlie  pegiiueali 
ofSwiss  Guards  in  Paris.  Ihi8a6  he  began  his !» 
movements  in  the  construction  of  the  flute.  TV 
Swiss  Guardsbeinff  disbanded  after  the  rerdaliai 
of  1830,  Gordondevoted  his  whole  attentigB  to 
his  &vourite  object.  In  1 833  he  went  to  MmA, 
where  he  had  some  flutes  made  on  a  novel  plsn. 
He  dreulated  prospectuses  of  his  invenftiaB  ii 
Gennany,  Paris,  and  London.  He  ceyoie  to  Los- 
don  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  large  denuuad  fv 
his  instrumenlv,  but  was  doomed  to  disappoiat- 
ment,  and  returned  to  Jiausanne.  In  1836  he 
became  deranged,  and  (with  the  exoeptkn  of  a 
short  interval  in  1839)  remained  so  until  has 
death.  His  modifications  were  cemried  out  bf 
Bo^mi,  and  resulted  in  the  flnte  wliicii  bens 
that  name.   [BosHH ;  Fldtb,  5366.3    [W.H.H.1 

GOBGHEGGL    [See  Solfbool.] 

GOSS,  JoHK  Jebekiah,  bom  at  Salisbmy  is 
1 7  70,  received  his  musical  education  aa  a  uhuijsliff 
of  the  cathedral  there,  of  which  he  aahmqueBirtf 
became  a  lay  vicar.    On  Nov.  30,  x8o8^  he  wis 
appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Bo^al,  aal 
about  tiie  same  period  obtained  the  plaoss  of 
vicar  choral  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  imd  lay  ni 
of  Westminster  Abbey.    His  voice  was  s 
alto  of  beautiful  quality,  and  his  skill  and 
in  part-singing  remarkfij>le.    He  was  §ar 
years  the  principal  alto  at  the  Meet^ga  of  the 
Three  Choirs.  He  died  in  May  1817.  [W..H.H.] 

GOSS,  Sib  Johzt,  Knight,  Mus.  Doc,  mn.  rf 
Joseph  Goes,  organist  of  Faieham,  Hanta.  viicn 
he  was  bom  in  1800.  In  181 1  he  became  oas 
of  the  children  of  the  Chi4>el  Royal  under  JoIb 
Stafiford  Smitii,  and  on  leaving  the  choir  berawr 
a  pupil  of  Attwood,  under  whom  he  oanpklad 
his  musical  education.  About  1824  ha  waa  ap> 
pointed  oiganist  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Lofcei, 
Chelsea,  and  in  38  succeeded  Attwood  as  sr> 
ganist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  On  the  daaA 
of  William  Knyvett  in  56  Goss  waa  e^^winiBil 
one  of  the  composers  to  tiie  Chapel  RoyaL  He 
was  knighted  in  1872.  and  ehortly  atterwaidi 
resigned  his  appointment  at  St.  Paol'a  & 
graduated  as  Doctor  of  Music  at 
in  1876.  Gosa's  compositions  consist  of 
and  anthems,  chants,  psalm-tunes,  glees^ 
orchestral  pieces,  etc.  Of  his  anthems  the  hsil 
known  are  ^  If  we  believe,'  written  for  the  fnaanl 
of  the  Duke  of  WeUington ;  'Praise  the  Ltf<  ' 
O  my  soul,*  composed  for  the  bicentenary  festivsl 
oftheSonsof  the  Clergy;  *  The  wilderness* ;  aad 
*The  Lord  is  my  strength,'  composed,  iogtAtt 
with  a  '  Te  Deimi,'  for  the  Thank«givii^  for  tte 
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fBOOvery  of  ibe  Prinoe  of  Walee  (Feb.  ay,  187a). 
Of  hii  glees,  *  There  is  beauty  on  the  moontam ' 
IB  a  channing  specimen  of  truly  graceful  com- 
position.  In  1833  he  published  'An  Introduction 
to  Hsrmony  and  Thorough-bass/  a  second  edition 
of  which  i^peared  in  1847,  and  which  has  now 
FMched  a  13th  edition.  In  1841  he  edited  a 
odUeotion  of  'Chants,  Ancient  and  Modem*; 
and  in  1 8  the '  Churbh  Ptoalter  and  Hymnbook/ 
in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  W.  Mercer.  He 
also  published  'The  Organist's  Companion,'  a 
series  of  voluntaries  and  interludes,  besides  other 
woi^  His  music  is  always  melodious  and  beau- 
ttfnlly  written  for  the  Totces,  and  is  remarkable 
for  a  union  of  solidity  and  grace,  with  a  certain 
unaffected  native  ohaim  which  ought  to  ensure 
It  a  bug  life.  [W.H.H.] 

GOSSEC  (bo  prononnced),  Fbahqois  JoasFH, 
boni  Jan.  17,  1733,  at  Vergnies,  a  village  in 
Belgian  Hainault,  5  mQee  from  Beaumont.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  small  fiurmer  whose  name  is 
ipelt  Goss^,  €k)6seas,  and  Goeset,  in  the  registers 
of  his  native  place.  From  early  childh<x)d  he 
ihowed  a  decided  taste  for  music,  and  there  is  a 
atmy  that  while  herding  the  cows  he  made  himself 
a  fiddle  out  of  a  sabot  with  strings  of  horse-hair. 
He  was  always  particularly  fond  of  the  violin, 
and  studied  it  specifically  after  leaving  the  catho- 
dal of  Antwerp,  of  which  he  was  a  chorister 
till  the  age  of  15.  In  1 751  became  to  Paris,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Bttoeau,  and  to  become  conductor  of  the  private 
Isad  which  was  maintained  by  the  Fermier- 
g^D^al  La  Popelini^  for  the  express  purpose 
«f  trying  the  new  works  of  his  prot^  and  friend 
fta  author  of  '  Castor  et  Pollux.'  It  was  while 
conducting  these  performances,  and  observing  the 
porerty  of  French  instrumental  music,  that  C^ossec 
Mooeiyed  the  idea  of  writing  real  symphonies, 
a  ipedes  of  composition  then  unknown :  his  first 
VIS  performed  in  1754,  ^^^  years  before  the 
date  of  Haydn's  first.'  It  was  some  time  before 
tile  public  appreciated  this  new  style,  but  his 
quartets,  published   in   1759,  became  rapidly 

C polar.  By  this  time  he  was  attached  to  tiie 
Qsehold  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  who  gave 
mm  tho  opportunity  of  making  himself  known 
iMh  M  composer  and  conductor.  Under  this 
ttooursgement  he  entered  upon  the  departments 
cf  lacred  and  dramatic  music,  and  quicUy  gained 
a  reputation  in  both.  In  his  '  Messe  dee  Morts,' 
V^uch  made  a  great  sensation  when  first  per- 
fotmed  at  St.  Roch,  1 760,  he  has  produced  an  effect 
which  must  have  been  not  only  quite  new  but 
*I*o  very  mysterious  and  religious,  by  writing  the 
Tnba  mirum'  for  two  orchestras,  tiie  one  of  wind 
OMtraments  concealed  outside,  while  the  strings 
^the  other,  in  the  church,  are  playing  an  accom- 
paifaeDi  pianisdmo  and  tremolo  in  the  upper 
KBgisters.  In  his  oratorio  of  *  La  Nativity'*  he 
does  the  same  with  a  chorus  of  angels,  which  is 
*ag  by  an  invisible  choir  at  a  distance. 
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In  writing  for  the  stage  he  was  lees  of  aa 
innovator.  He  produced  successively  'Le  Faux 
Lord'  (1765),  a  three-act  opera,  left  unfinished 
owing  to  the  badness  of  the  libretto ;  '  Lee  Pd- 
cheurs'  (1766),  long  and  successfully  performed; 
'Toinon  et  Toinette '  (1767);  *Le  double  d^guise- 
ment'  (1767),  withdrawn  after  the  first  repre> 
sentation;  'Sabinus'  (1774);  'Alexis  et  Daphn^' 
I  ]xt)duoed  the  same  night  with  'Philemon  et 
Baucis'  (1775);  'La  Fdte  de  village,*  intei^ 
mezzo  (1778);  'Thes^e'  C1782),  reduced  to 
three  acts,  with  one  of  Lully  s  airs  retained  and 
re-scored;  'Rosine'  (1786);  'L'Offrande  h  la 
liberty*  (Oct.  a,  1793) ;  and  'Le  Triomphe  de  la 
B^publique,  ou  le  Camp  de  Grandpr^'  (Jan.  37, 
1793).  In  the  two  last  works  he  introduced  the 
'  Marseillaise,'  with  slight  alterations  in  the  air 
and  harmony,  and  very  telling  instrumentation. 

The  ease  with  which  Gossec  obtained  tiie 
representation  of  his  operas  at  the  Com^die 
I^dienne  and  the  Academic  de  Musique,  proves 
how  great  imd  Intimate  aa  influence  he  had 
acquired.  He  had  in  fact  founded  tho  'Concert 
des  Amateurs 'in  1770,  r^;enerated  the  'Concert 
Spirituel'  in  1 773,  organised  the '  £oole  de  CSiant,* 
the  predecessor  of  the '  Conservatoire  de  Musique,' 
in  1784,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was 
conductor  of  the  band  of  the  National  Guard. 
He  composed  many  pieces  for  the  patriotic  fdtes 
of  that  agitated  period,  among  which  the '  Hymna 
k  I'Etre  suprdme'  and  'Peuple,  r^veille-toi,  and 
the  music  ror  the  funeral  of  Mirabeau,  in  which 
he  introduced  the  lugubrious  sounds  of  the 
gong,  deserve  special  mention.  On  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Conservatoire  in  1795  Gossec  was 
appointed  joint  inspector  with  CHierubini  and 
M^ul,  and  professor  of  composition,  a  post  he 
retained  till  181 4,  Catel  being  one  of  his  best 
pupils.  He  wrote  numerous  'solf(%es/  and  aa 
'Exposition  des  prindpes  de  la  Murique'  Ibr 
the  classical  publications  of  the  Conservatoire. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Institut  from  its 
foundation  (1795),  and  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  (1803).  He  retired  from  his  professor- 
ship in  1815,  but  until  1833  continued  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts, 
in  which  he  took  great  interest.  He  died  at 
Passy,  where  he  had  long  resided,  Feb.  16, 1839. 

GrOBsec's  works  are  both  numerous  and  im- 
portant, and  include,  besides  the  compositiona 
already  named,  36  rmiphonies  for  full  orchestray 
one  of  which,  'La  Chiusse,'  suggested  to  M^hul 
his  '  Ouverture  du  jeune  Henri ' ;  3  symphonies 
for  wind ;  a  symphonie-concertante  for  11  instru- 
ments; overtures;  quartets,  trios,  and  other 
chamber  music;  masses  with  full  orchestra;  a 
'Te  Deum,'  then  considered  very  effective; 
motets  for  the  'Concert  Spirituel,'  including  a 
'Dixit  Dominus'  and  an  'Exaudiat';  several 
oratorios,  amonff  them '  Saul.'  in  which  he  inserted 
an  'O  salutaris  for  3  voices,  composed  for  Rous- 
seau, Lais,  and  Charon,  during  a  country  walk 
on  Sunday ;  a  set  of  &ne  choruses  for  Racine's 
'Athalie';  and  finally  a  'Demi^re  Messe  dee 
Yivants'  (18 13),  and  tiie  ballet  hdrolque  of 
'  Calisto,'  neithor  of  which  have  ev«r  been  en- 
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graved,  but  form  part  of  the  large  ooUeetion  of  hii 
autogiapliB  in  the  library  of  the  CoDBsrvatoire.       | 

Qoiaec'B  life  may  be  held  up  as  a  model  to 
young  artists ;  without  money  or  Mends,  we  may  ' 
•Ten  say  without  genius,  and  without  the  aid 
of  masters,  he  educated  himself  and  by  toil  and 
study  attained  the  rank  of  a  clasmral  oomposer.  i 
His  career  presents  one  unfortunate  peculiarity. 
No  sooner  had  he  worked  out  an  original  idea 
than  some  man  of  genius  stepped  forward  and  ap- 
propriated the  ground  he  had  won.  As  a  writer 
of  symphonies  he  saw  his  *  Chasse'  and  his  aist 
Symphony  in  D  eclipsed  by  those  of  Haydn ;  as 
a  oomposer  of  sacred  music  he  was  surpassed  by 
Mozarty  in  spite  of  the  long-continued  popularity 
of  his  '  Messe  des  Morts' ;  and  at  the  theatre  he 
was  entirely  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Gr^try 
and  Gluck.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the 
French  school  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of 
him ;  he  was  completely  exempt  from  envy,  and, 
with  a  disinterestedness  truly  praiseworthy,  did 
all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  works  of  his 
great  rivals.  Nature  and  his  many  struggles  had 
made  him  usually  very  reserved,  but  he  could  be 
kind  on  occasion,  as  he  was  to  Mozart  in  1778, 
who  hits  him  off  in  a  line — 'Mein  sehr  guter 
Freund  und  sehr  trockener  Mann '  (April  5). 

An  oil-painting  of  him  ornaments  one  of  the 
rooms  in  uie  library  of  the  CSonservatoire.  There 
is  another  small  portrait  engraved  by  Fr^my 
after  Brun,  and  a  marble  bust  by  Caillouete, 
a  pupil  of  Cartellier.  The  Belgians,  always 
ready  to  show  honour  to  the  illustrious  men  of 
their  own  country,  have  lately  erected  at  Verg- 
nies  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Gossec,  in 
the  form  of  a  quadrangular  fountain  surmounted 
by  his  bust.    It  was  inaugurated  Sept.  9, 1877. 

In  England  Gossec  is  almost  entirely  unknown. 
Probably  the  only  pieoe  published  here  is  the 
'O  Salutaris*  named  above,  and  the  fine  library 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  contains  but  one 
of  his  compositions.  [G.G.] 

GOTTERDAMMEBUNG.  The  fourth  and 
last  piece  in  Wagner*s  '  Bing  des  Nibelungen,' 
first  performed  at  Bayreuth,  Aug.  17, 1876.  [G.] 

GOUDIMEL,  Claudk,  a  celebrated  teacher 
and  composer,  bom  at  Yaison,  in  tiie  neighbour- 
hood of  Avignon,  in  the  early  part  of  the  i6th 
century.  He  betook  himsd-f  to  Borne,  and 
opened  a  muao  school  there,  numbering  amongst 
his  pupils  such  distinguished  musicians  as  .^ju- 
muccia,  Bettini  (called  'il  Fomarino'),  'Aiessan- 
dro  della  Violay '  Nanini,  and,  above  all,  Palestrina. 
Masses  and  motets,  written  at  this  period,  are 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  andYallic^an  libraries 
at  Bome.  Eitner's  Bibliographic  der  Musik- 
Sammelwerke  (Berlin,  1877)  gives  a  list  of  more 
than  60  compositions  printod  between  the  years 
1549  and  1597.  The  4th  book  '  Ecdesiasti- 
carum  cantionum,*  etc.  (Antwerp,  IVlman  Susato 
1554),  ^^'^  ^  motet,  'Domine  quid  multiplicati 
sunt,'  which  Bumey  has  printed  in  score  in  his 
History.  In  1555  Goudimel  appears  to  have  sot- 
ted in  Paris ;  and  the  work,  entitled  '  Q.  Horafcii 
odse  oinnes  ad  rythmos  musiooe  redact»,'  is  issued 
in  the  joint  names  of  Duchemin  and  GoudimeL 
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lluB  partnership  lasted  for  a  diort  time^  psoiialsfy 
<nily  ror  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  this  pactienlsr 
work,  for  we  find  in  the  next  jrear  I>aobeaiia*s 
name  alone  on  the  title-psge  of  his  publicatiaBa 
Goudimel  oommenoed  writing  music  to  the  whole 
psalms  of  David  in  the  form  of  motets^  bat  did 
not  live  to  complete  the  work.  He  also  put  moHc 
to  the  French  metrical  vernon  of  the  Psalms  d 
Marot  and  Besa,  the  music  being  in  4  partly  the 
counterpoint  note  against  note,  and  thie  mdodj 
in  the  tenor  (Lyons,  Jaqui,  1565).  Tb»  melo- 
dies are  those  used  by  Claude  Le  Jeone  in  a 
similar  work,  and  were  probably  of  GennsB 
origin.  The  translation  had  not  been  oi^inall? 
intended  for  any  particular  religous  Beet^  or  fa- 
any  form  of  public  worship.  The  Sorbanne  sav 
nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  faith,  and  the 
Catholics  at  first  used  it  freely.  It  is  thss 
doubtful  whether  Goudimel*8  work,  whieh  be 
expressly  states  in  his  prefiboe  is  for  pcivate  use 
<mly,  is  enough  to  prove  that  he  became  a 
Protestant.  It  is  certainly  not  enough  to  jus^ 
Hawkins  (Hist.  ch.  88)  in  denying  the  poamhalTty 
of  his  having  lived  at  Bome  or  having  taqght 
Palestrina.  But  C!alvin*s  introduction  of  pssha 
singing  into  the  public  worship  of  his  foQowen 
stamped  it  as  heretical,  and  Goudimel  fdl  a 
victim  to  his  connection  with  it.  He  was  killed 
at  Lyons  in  the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew*! 
day,  Aug.  24,  157a,  by  'les  ennemia  de  la  gkiis 
de  Dieu  et  qudques  mechants  envieux  de  rhoB- 
neur  qu*il  avait  acquis.'  QJ.B.S.B.] 

GOULDING  &  DALMATNE.  a  noted  Enf 
lish  firm  of  music  publishers,  llkomas  Daltirani^ 
late  of  20  Soho  Square,  oommenoed  his  career  I7 
joining  Messrs.  Goulding  and  Phippa^  'Moos 
Sellers  to  th^  Boyal  Highnesses  The  Priaias 
and  Princess  of  Wales,'  at  45  Pall  ICaD  aid 
7  6  St.  James's  Street,  about  1800.  Mr.  GoiaUi^^ 
however,  was  in  that  line  of  business  in  the  yesr 
1794  in  James  Street,  Covent  Grarden  (Muossl 
Directory  of  that  date).  They  published  soagi 
and  ballads  composed  by  Maszingfal,  'Rem% 
Shield,  etc.  In  1806.  7,  8  we  find  the  firm  st 
124  New  Bond  Street  In  1809,  osi  dtt 
secession  of  Phipps,  they  removed  to  20  Sohs 
Square,  where  they  secured  the  publicatioa  cf 
the  works  of  Bishop.  The  house  eventoaDf 
became  the  most  prominent  publishing  fim  m 
London  for  the  production  of  works  of  Eo^U 
composers,  up  to  about  the  period  when  Aalsr 
produced  his  qpera  'La  Muette'  (Feb.  1828)^ 
the  publication  of  which  induced  Mr.  DafaBsiM 
to  purchase  tiie  exclusive  publication  fixr  Kngiasd 
of  Auber's  future  works,  though  by  the  dacidsa 
of  the  House  of  Lords  (1854)  he  was  una^  li 
maintain  that  right.  The  firm  did  not  cosMen 
itself  with  classical  music,  and  although  its  cst^ 
logue  contains  no  less  than  $00  pages,  we  look 
in  vain  for  the  great  works  <j  Bach,  Beethotei^ 
Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Mendelssohn.  Under  thi 
management  of  his  nephew  Maftkinlay,  Bit 
maine  retired  on  an  annuity  of  £600^  aftv 
which  the  house  dwindled  down  to  a  fbnrth-nAi 
establishment,  and  in  1858  removed  to  104  Bosi 
Street,  where  Dalmaine  died  at  the  age  of  S^ 
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■nd  In  1866  was  followed  by  Mackinlay.  In  67 
khe  pUtei  and  oopyrights  were  brought  to  the 
hammer.  The  printed  stock  sold  for  Uttle  more 
than  waste  pwper.  The  plates  of  all  Bishop's 
D|iera0  were  melted,  and  his  popular  songs  and  glees 
aare  published  by  anybody  who  chooses.  [G.  H.  P.] 

GOUNOD,  Chaelbs  FBAN9018,  bom  in  Paris 
Jime  17,  18 1 8.  He  reodyed  his  early  musical 
adncation  from  his  mother,  a  distinguished  pianist; 
md  having  finished  his  rlassiral  studies  at  the 
[iyode  St.  Louis,  and  taken  his  degree  as  Bache- 
Ller-te-lettres,  in  1836  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
vrhere  he  was  in  Hal^vy*8  class  for  counterpoint, 
and  learned  composition  firam  Paer  and  Lesueur. 
tMk  1837  his  cantata  'Marie  Stuart  et  iUszio* 
dbtained  the  second  'priz  de  Rome,*  which  he 
iluured  with  the  pianist  Louis  Chollet ;  and  in 
1839  he  won  the  'Grand  prix'  for  his  cantata 
'  Femand.*  Ko  artist  or  literary  man  can  tread 
the  soil  of  Italy  with  indifference,  and  Gounod's 
residence  in  Bome  exercised  an  influence  on  his 
lardent  imagination,  of  which  his  whole  career 
bean  traces.  The  years  he  spent  at  the  Villa 
l£edioi  as  a  pensioner  of  the  Aotd^mie  de  France, 
weare  chiefly  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  music 
»f  tlie  oLd  masters,  especially  Palestrina ;  and  his 
SzBfe  important  compositions  were  a  mass  for  3 
iqual  voices  and  full  orchestra^  performed  May  i, 
[841,  at  the  Church  of  San  Luigi  del  Francesi 
[the  unpublished  MS.  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Paaris  Conservatoire),  and  a  mass  for  3  voices  with- 
ami  accompaniment,  produced  in  Vienna  in  1843. 
[t  "was  while  visiting  Austria  and  Grermany  on 
lua.  -way  back  to  Paris,  that  he  first  heard  the 
sompodtions  of  Bobert  Schumann,  of  which  he 
knerw  nothing  previously ;  the  effect  they  must 
bswe  had  on  the  impressionable  mind  of  the 
foang  composer  may  be  imagined.  The  ideas 
imbibed  in  Bome  however  prevailed,  he  remained 
hithful  to  Palestrina,  and  on  reaching  Paris 
became  ciganist  and  mattre  de  ohapelle  of  the 
( MisBiQns  ^trang^res.'  It  was  at  this  period  that 
tie  attended  for  two  years  a  course  of  theology; 
in  1846  he  even  beoune  an  oui-pupil  at  the 
'S^minaire,'  and  it  was  generally  expected  that 
be  vronld  take  orders.  Fortunately  he  perceived 
llie  miatake  in  time,  and  renounced  the  idea  of 
^  priesthood;  but  these  years  of  theological 
itiidy  had  given  him  a  love  of  reading,  and  lite* 
wary  attainments  of  a  kind  rarely  possessed  by 
Bodem  mnsidans.  M.  Gounod  still  delights  to 
|iiote  not  only  St.  Augustine  and  other  Fathers, 
Nit  passages  from  the  Latin  sermons  of  St.  L^on 
lal  St.  Bernard — ^indeed  he  would  almost  seem 
io  have  appropriated  the  words  of  the  latter, 
ardere  et  luoere,'  as  the  motto  of  his  life. 

How  he  ptfsed  the  years  1845-50,  he  will 
^<-MM»l^  pernaps  infonn  us,  if  he  writes  the 
history  of  his  life,  as  he  Is  said  to  intend  doing. 
We  may  believe  that  he  employed  these  five 
paai*  of  silence  in  studying  the  works  of  Schu- 
mann  and  Berlica — ^the  former  then  almost  un- 
known in  France;  the  latter  encountering  nothing 
but  opposition  and  unmerited  abuse.  With  his 
keen  intellect,  refined  taste,  and  aptitude  for 
mbtle  analysis,  M.  Gounod  would  have  no  difii- 
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culty  in  appreciating  both  the  leading  oharacr 
teristics  and  the  d^ects  of  these  two  original 
composers ;  he  would  doubtless  next  endeavour 
to  discover  the  best  method  of  creating  an 
individual  style  for  himself,  profiting  by  the 
study  of  models  so  dangerous  if  followed  too 
closely.  It  was  probably  during  this  time  that 
he  wrote  his  'Messe  sblennelle  in  G,  for  solos, 
chorus,  orchestra^  and  organ,  and  which  gave 
him  his  first  appearance  before  the  wand — 
strangely  enough  in  London  1  Four  numbers 
from  that  work,  included  by  Mr.  Hullah  in  a 
Concert  at  S.  Martin's  Hall,  Jan.  15, 185 1,  formed 
the  text  of  various  articles  in  the  EngliBh  papers, 
and  especially  of  one  in  the '  Athena;um*  (Jan.  18) 
which  was  reprinted  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  and 
caused  much  discussion.  'Whatever  the  ultimate 
result,  here  at  any  rate  was  a  poet  and  musician 
of  a  very  hiffh  order.' 

But  the  theatre  was  destined  mainly  to  occupy 
M.  Gounod  for  many  years.  His  first  cmera, 
'Sapho,*  in  3  acts,  was  nven  at  the  Academic 
Apnl  16,  185 1,  with  Mme.  Viardot  in  the 
principal  part.  It  contains  many  passages  rich  in 
colour,  though  scarcely  dramatic ;  the  grand  scena 
of  Sapho, '  Hero  sur  la  tour,'  and  the  herdsman's 
air,  have  alone  survived.  In  writing  the  numer- 
ous choruses  for  Ponsard's  tragedy  of  '  Ulysse ' 
(1853),  M.  Gounod  again  attempted  to  produce 
an  antique  colouring  by  means  of  rhjithmical 
effects  and  modulations  of  an  obsolete  character; 
but  the  music — though  betraying  a  master  hand, 
was  stigmatised  as  monotonous,  and  the  charm- 
ing chorus  of  the  'Servantes  infidMes*  was 
the  only  piece  received  with  real  enthusiasm. 
In  185  a  he  became  conductor  of  the  Oiph^on  in 
Paris ;  and  the  eight  years  he  was  there  en- 
gaged  in  teaching  diortd  singing  gave  him  much 
valuable  experience  both  of  the  human  voice  in 
itself,  and  of  the  various  effects  to  be  obtained 
frt)m  large  bodies  of  voices.  For  the  Orph^nistes 
he  composed  several  choruses,  and  2  Masses  for 
4  men's  voices ;  but  such  works  as  these  were  not 
calculated  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  so  exception- 
ally gifted  an  artisL  Anxious  to  try  his  strength 
in  all  branches  of  music,  he  wrote  several  sympho- 
nies (one  in  D,  a  second  in  £b  *),  which  were 
performed  with  success  at  the  concerts  of  the 
'  Association  des  jeunes  Artistes,*  but  are  of  no 
importance.  In  France  however  the  stage  is  the 
sole  avenue  to  £une  and  fortune,  and  accordingly 
his  main  efforts  were  made  in  that  direction. 
The  'Nonne  Sanglante'  (Oct.  18,  1854)  a  5-act 
opera  founded  on  a  weird  legend  in  Lewis's 
'Monk,'  was  only  given  11  times;  although •  it 
contains  a  2nd  act  of  a  high  order  of  merit 
as  music,  and  a  very  striking  duet — ^that  of  the 
legend.  After  this  second  failure  at  the  Aca- 
demic Gounod  was  compelled  to  seek  success 
elsewhere,  and  accordingly  produced  'Le  M^ecin 
malgr^  lui,'  an  op^ra  comique  arranged  by  Carr^ 
and  Barbier  from  Molib'e's  comedy,  at  the 
Th^tre  Lyrique  (Jan.  15,  1858).  The  music  is 
refined,  but  not  in  the  least  comic.    The  most 

1  Tb»  weoad  of  ttwewM  plty<d  b3rtt>ePbllli>nnonlcIM«.>Pd  both 
hare  Imob  npoModljr  bovd  ti  ByitonhMn. 
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■oooMBfal  number  waa  the  septet  of  the  oon- 
■oltation;  as  for  the  charming  eouplet9  sung 
by  Sganarelle  when  in  liquor,  thej  are  de- 
lightful from  a  musical  point  of  yiew,  and 
essentially  lyric,  but  contun  not  a  partide  of 
the  vis  eomiea.  Under  the  title  of  the  '  Mock 
Doctor'  the  piece  has  had  fidr  success  in 
liondon.  *  Faust'  however,  also  produced  at 
the  Theatre  Lyrique^  March  19,  1859,  with 
Mme.  Miolan-duralho  as  Marguerite,  placed 
Gounod  at  once  in  the  first  rank  of  living 
composers.  The  fimtastic  part  of  Faust  may 
not  be  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  stronger 
dramatic  situations  are  perhaps  handled  with 
less  skill  than  those  which  are  more  el^fiac, 
picturesque,  or  purely  lyric,  but  in  spite  of  such 
objections  the  work  must  be  classed  among  those 
which  reflect  high  honour  on  the  French  schooL 
The  Kexmesse  and  the  sarden-scene  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  immortMiBe  their  author.  '  Phi- 
Umon  et  Baucis/  a  one-act  opera  composed  for 
the  theatre  at  Baden,  was  re-written  in  three 
acts  for  the  Th^tre  Lyrique,  and  performed 
Feb.  18,  i860.  The  score  oontains  some  charm- 
ing passages,  and  much  ingenuity  and  elegance 
of  detail;  but  unfortunately  the  libretto  has 
neither  interest*  movement,  nor  point,  and  be- 
longs to  no  well-defined  mcies  of  drama.  After 
the  immense  success  of '  Faust,*  the  doors  of  the 
Academic  were  naturally  again  opened  to  Gou- 
nod, but  the  'Beine  de  Saba'  (Feb.  a8,  1862) 
did  not  rise  to  the  general^  expectation.  The 
libretto,  written  by  Girard  de  Kerval,  embodies 
ideas  more  suitable  for  a  political  or  a  peycho- 
logical  exposition,  than  for  a  lyric  tra«reay.  Of 
tMs  great  work  nothing  has  survived  but  the 
dialogue  and  chorus  between  the  Jewesses  and 
Sabeans,  in  the  and  act,  the  air  of  the  Queen 
in  the  4th  act  (afterwards  inserted  in  Faust), 
the  choral  march,  the  choral  dance,  and  above 
all  the  elegant  and  picturesque  airs  de  ballet. 
Under  the  name  of '  iieae '  an  English  version  of 
the  opera  was  occasionally  performed  in  London. 
The  success  of  'Mireille^  (Th^tre  Lyrique, 
March  19,  1864),  a  5-act  opera  founded  on  the 
Froven^id  poem  of  F.  Mistral,  was  secured  by 
the  cast^  eepecially  by  the  splendid  performance 
of  Mme.  Miolan-CSarvalho,  whose  part  contains 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  airs  of  modem 
times  ('Mon  oceur').  Mme.  Faure-Lefebvre — 
as  Andrdoun — and  the  other  artists  combined 
to  make  an  excellent  ensemble.  Still '  Mireille ' 
b  descriptive  and  lyric  rather  than  dramatic; 
aooordipgly  by  Dec.  15,  1864,  it  was  reduced 
to  3  acts,  in  which  abridged  form  it  was  revived 
in  1876.  Its  overture  is  admirable,  and  a  great 
favourite  in  English  concert  rooms.  This  charm- 
ing pastoral  was  succeeded  by  'La  Colombo' 
(June  7,  1866)  oiiginallv  written  for  the  theatre 
at  Baden,  and  known  m  England  as  the  'Pet 
Dove,'  and  by  'Bom^  et  Juliette'  (April  37, 
1867),  a  5-act  opera,  of  which  the  principal  part 
was  again  taken  by  Mme.  Miolan.  The  song  of 
Queen  Mab,  the  duet  in  the  garden,  a  i£ort 
diorus  in  the  and  act,  the  page's  song,  and  the 
duel  scene  in  the  3rd  act,  are  tiie  &vourite 
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pieces  in  this  opera.  Since  these  Goonod  Imi 
written  incidental  music  for  hernxv^'B  tragedf 
'Les  deux  Beinesi,'  and  for  Jules  BarUs^i 
'Jeanne  d'Aro'  (Nov.  8, 1873). 

He  has  also  published  much  ehnnA,  mak, 
besides  the  'Messe  SolenneUe'  already  bcs- 
tioned,  and  the  ande  Messe  des  Orph^ootttei;  % 
'Stabat  Mater'  with  orchestra;  the  arataio 
'Tobie';  'Gallia^*  a  lamentation,  produced  it 
the  Albert  Hall,  London  (May  i,  1871),  i 
De  Profundii ;  an  Ave  Verum ;  Sicnt  osevsi; 
and  various  other  hymns  and  motets,  two  coDbo- 
taons  of  songs,  and  many  single  sangs  and  pieem, 
such  as  'Nazareth,'  and  'There  is  a  green kilL' 
For  orchestra  a  Saltarello  in  A,  and  the  Fimail 
march  of  a  marionette.  A/sa  de  plunte,  on  tibe 
propriety  of  which  we  will  not  dedde,  but  frUch 
ia  unquestionably  extremely  popular,  la  his  'Ms- 
ditation '  for  soprano  solo  and  orcIiiaBlra  on  ths 
1st  Prelude  of  Bach's  48. 

After  a  stay  of  some  years  in  Kngland,  doriBg 
which  he  appeared  in  public  at  the  PhiUuizinone^ 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  Mrs.  Wddoii's  oonooli^ 
Gounod  reooUected  that  he  had  been  eleoted  s 
member  of  the  'Institnt  de  France'  on  the  dssili 
of  Glapisson  (1866);  and  retmning  to  Pm 
resume  the  position  to  which  his  genius  entillBd 
him.  On  the  5th  of  April,  1877,  he  prodooad 
'Cinq  Mars'  at  the  Th^ti«  de  I'Op^ra  CoonkpiB, 
a  work  which  bears  traoss  of  the  haato  in  wlddi 
it  was  designed  and  executed.  His  last  opeis, 
Polyeucte^  produced  at  the  Gnmd  Opera^  OeL  7, 
1878,  though  containing  some  fine  mane  wSL 
hardly  add  to  the  fame  of  the  anther  of  FiaosL 

To  sum  up,  Gounod  is  a  great  mnsnoian  sad  a 
thorough  master  of  the  orchestra.  Of  too  rsGwd 
a  nature  to  write  really  comic  music,  his  diaoasiie 
compositions  seem  the  work  of  one  hovorii^  be- 
tween mysticism  and  voluptnooanesa.  Thie 
contrast  between  two  opposing  principles  may 
be  traced  in  all  his  woru,  sacred  or  coamatic; 
and  gives  them  an  immense  interest  both  finas 
a  musical  and  psyoholpgioal  point  of  view.  Ii 
tile  chords  of  his  orchestra,  majestio  aa  those  of 
a  cathedral  organ,  we  recognise  tho  m 
his  soft  and  original  m^odies,  tho 
pleasure.  In  a  word,  the  lyiio 
dominates  in  his  work,  too  often  at 
of  variety  and  dramatic  truth. 

GOUVY,  Thsodobi,  prolific 
of  French  parents,  July  a,  18x9,  at 
Saarbruck,  where  his  fiitiier  was  1 
founder.  He  took  his  degree  at  the  oolkge  si 
Metz,  and  then  proceeded  to  Paria  to  stn^  thi 
law.  Hitherto,  though  possessing  an  nnTnistak*- 
able  talent  for  music,  he  had  had  no  inctnic&ioa 
in  it,  and  had  probably  not  heard  a  single  Hsasirri 
piece.  But  being  at  thHCcnservatoire  he  happearf 
to  hear  Beethoven's  7th  Symphisij.  Tha  ^ 
once  fired  his  mind,  and  he  wrote  homa  1ft 
announce  his  determination  to  be  a  m 
His  parents'  consent  obtained,  he  placed 
under  Mwart  for  3  ye^n,  then  resided  at  Bcffia, 
where  he  published  his  'Opus  i 
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went  for  more  than  a  yetix  to  Italy.    In  1S46  bs 
returned  to  Paris,  which  since  then  hae  been  his 
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homB^  with  viatM  to  Cblogne  and  Leiprio,  whare 
biii  mniio  has  been  frequently  played  mth  luooeflt. 
Hia  pablialied  and  unpublished  works  (of  which 
•  list  18  given  by  F^tis  and  Pougin)  extend  to 
op.  56,  containing  more  than  1 70  numbers,  many 
of  them  of  laige  dimensions.  They  comprise 
6  Symphonies  for  full  orchestra;  a  Gcooert  over- 
tures; Striog  quartets  and  a  quintet;  5  P.  F. 
trios  and  one  ditto  Quintet;  18  Serenades  for 
P.  F.  solo ;  Sonatas  for  ditto ;  choruses,  songs, 
and  other  pieces  in  laige  numbers.  His  music 
J4>pear8  to  be  much  relished  in  Paris,  uid  to  be 
esteemed  even  in  Germany.  In  England,  however, 
it  is  not  at  all  known.  [6.] 

GOW,  Nm^  was  bom  at  Strathband,  Perth- 
dbire,  in  1 727,  ai  humble  parents.  At  a  very  early 
age  he  showed  a  taste  for  music,  and  at  nine 
b^gan  to  play  the  violin.  He  was  self -instructed 
until  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  received  some 
lessons  from  John  Cameron,  a  retainer  of  Sir 
Cieorge  Stewart,  of  GrandtuUy.  He  became  dis- 
tingmshed  by  his  perfonnance  of  Scotch  tunes, 
particularly  strath^ys  and  reds,  in  which  he 
has  probably  never  been  excelled  or  equalled. 
His  £une  soon  reached  London,  and  his  assist- 
smce  was  long  sought  at  fitshionable  balls  and 
aianmhliwi.  He  had  an  uncommonly  powerful 
bow  hand,  particularly  in  the  up  stroke.  He 
was  ably  supported  by  his  brother,  Donald,  on 
the  vidoDoeUo.  Gow  died  at  Inver,  near  Dun- 
keld,  in  1807.  He  published  several  collections 
of  Scotch  tunes,  including  many  of  his  own 
oomposition.  He  had  four  sons,  all  excellent 
▼folmists  in  the  same  style  as  their  father. 
The  eldest,  Nathaniel,  published  'The  Beauties 
of  Neil  Gow,*  in  six  books,  and  several  other 
collections  of  Scotch  melodies.  [W.H.  H.] 

GRACE  NOTES,  or  GBACES,  the  English 
oame  for  the  ornaments  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
mnsio— appoggiaturas,  acciaocaturas,  mordents, 
tumii,  shakes,  and  many  more — ^which  are  treated 
of  in  this  work  under  the  general  head  of 
AOBimHS,  as  well  as  under  their  own  separate 
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GRADUAL  (Lat.  Gradttale;  from  gradut, 
a  step).  A  short  anthem  sung  at  High  Maas^ 
between  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  for  the  day. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  the  Gradual 
was  chaunted,  by  the  Deacon,  from  the  steps  of 
a  primitive  species  of  reading-desk,  called  the 
Ambo,  nr  ^AfAfiow ;  frt>m  which  steps  this  por- 
tion of  the  Service  derives  its  peculiarir  charac- 
teristic name.  It  is  now  sung  by  the  Choir :  the 
first  clause,  by  two  Cantors  only ;  the  remainder, 
in  frili  chorus.  On  Sundays,  and  Festivals,  it  is 
OBiially  supplemented  by  the  Alleluia  and  Versus. 
I>iix{ng  the  Seasons  of  Septuagesima,  and  Lent, 
and  on  some  few  other  occasions,  these  are  omit- 
ted, and  the  Gradual,  properly  so  called,  is  sung 
alone.  On  the  Sundays  aner  Easter,  the  Graduid 
itself  is  omitted,  and  the  Alleluia,  and  Yersus, 
wre  song  alone.  Special  forms  of  both  are  ap- 
pointed, for  daily  use  throughout  the  ecdesias- 
ticsl  year.  The  words  are  taken,  with  yery  few 
eacoeptions,  from  the  Book  of  Psalms :  and  the 


Plain  Ghaont  melodies  to  which  they  are  inva- 
riably sung  form  part  of  the  volume  called  the 
Graduaie  Homanum,  to  which  the  reader  must 
be  referred  for  their  general  style.  Before  the 
oth  century,  the  Gradual  proper  was  repeated, 
in  full,  after  the  Alleluia,  and  Versus. 

The  so-called  'Graduals'  of  Haydn,  Mosart, 
and  some  other  modem  composers,  are  Graduals 
in  name  only ;  and  will  be  more  propwly  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  Motbt.  (W.  S.  R.] 

GRADUAL,  THE  ROMAN  (Lat.  Graduaie 
Bomanum;  Old  Eng.  GrayU),  A  well-known 
volume  of  Ritual  Music,  containing  a  complete 
collection  of  the  Plain  Chaunt  melodies  appointed 
to  be  sung  at  High  Mass  throughout  the  year. 
The  first  idea  of  the  GraduaU  Hamanum,  as 
well  as  that  of  its  sister  volume,  the  Vetperale, 
was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  treasury  of 
antient  music,  airanged,  for  the  first  time,  in  a 
systematic  form,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
4th  century,  by  Saint  ionbrose,  Bishop  of  Milan, 
whose  meUiod  of  chaunting  exercised  a  lasting 
influence  upon  medieval  art,  notwithstanding  the 
neglect  to  which  it  was  consigned,  when,  some 
two  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  that  set  forth 
in  the  famous  Antiphonarium  of  Saint  Gregory 
the  Great  was  brought  into  almost  universal  use. 
Throughout  the  entire  Western  Church,  this  cele- 
brated Antiphonaiy  was  all  but  unanimously 
accepted  as  the  norm  to  which  all  other  Office 
Books,  of  like  scope  and  intention,  must,  of 
necessity,  conform.  It  was,  indeed,  well  worthy 
of  the  admiration  it  excited ;  but.  unhappily,  the 
uncertain  and  rudimentary  character  of  its 
notation  led  to  so  much  misunderstanding,  and 
consequent  corruption  of  the  musical  text,  that, 
in  process  of  time,  every  Diocese  of  importance 
claimed  to  have  its  own  peculiar  '  Use.'  Hence, 
we  find  the  Paris,  Sarum,  York,  Hereford,  and 
innumerable  other  Graduals,  all  differing  widely 
in  their  details,  though  always  exhibiting  suf- 
ficient resemblance,  in  their  general  plan,  to 
point  to  a  common  original.  Attempts  were 
made,  from  time  to  time,  to  restore  a  purer  and 
mote  uniform  practice :  but,  until  after  the 
revision  of  the  Liturgy,  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
no  real  progress  was  made  in  the  right  direction. 
Tlie  first  decisive  step  was  taken  by  Pope 
Gregory  Xni;  who,  in  the  year  1576,  comnua- 
sioned  ralestrina,  assisted  by  his  friend  and  pupil, 
Guidetti,  to  revise,  and  restore  to  its  onginal 
purity,  the  entire  system  of  Plain  Chaunt  then  in 
common  use.  This  gigantic  task,  tho\ij?h  never 
fully  carried  out,  indurectly  led  to  the  publication 
of  other  invaluable  works.  A  splendid  folio  Gra- 
dual was  also  printed  at  Venice  in  15  79-1 580,  by 
Pet.  Liechtenstein.  Another  very  fine  copy — the 
Editio  Plantiniana — ^was  broueht  out,  at  Ant- 
werp, in  1 599 :  while,  in  1 61 4- 1  o  1 5 ,  the  celebrated 
Medioean  edition,  which  (though  not  free  from 
error)  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  most 
correct  hitherto  given  to  the  world,  was  printed, 
at  Rome,  at  the  express  command  of  Pope  Paul 
V.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  copies  of  these 
magnificent  editions  have  long  since  become 
exceedingly  rare,  and  costly.     One  of  the  best 
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modem  nprinto— or,  rather,  re-oompUfttioiii — is 
a  Gradual,  based  upon  the  editions  of  1599  and 
1614,  and  printed,  at  Mechlin,  in  1848,  under  the 
patronage  of  Cardinal  Sterckx.  A  similar  volume. 
Intended  for  the  use  of  the  Dioceses  of  Rheims,  and 
Cambrai,  appeared  in  1851 :  and  a  third,  prepared 
for  the  press  by  P^re  Lambillotte,  was  published, 
by  his  executors,  in  1857.  Far  more  important^ 
however,  than  any  of  these,  is  the  latest  edition, 
carefully  revised  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Kites,  and  first  printed,  at  Katisbon,  by  Friedrich 
Pustet,  in  187 1,  under  special  privileges  granted 
by  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  DC.' 

The  contents  of  the  Gradual — always  printed 
in  Gregorian  notation — are  olnimofl  in  five  prin- 
cipal divisions :  viz.  the  'Proprium  de  Tempore,' 
* Propriutti  de  Sanctis,*  *  Commune  Sanctorum* 
*  Ordinarium  Mitta*  and  '  Modus  BenpondendV 
Of  these,  the  first  three  contain  the  words  and 
music  of  the  Introit,  Gradual,  Alleluia,  Versus, 
Tract,  Sequence,  Offertory,  and  Communion,  for 
eveiy  day  throughout  the  eoclesiastical  year. 
The  Ordinarium  Mieso!  contains  tib.e  Atpergee  me, 
Kyrie,  Gloria  in  ExeeUis,  Credo,  Sanetiu,  Bene- 
dictus,  and  Jgnui  Dei,  for  festivals  of  eveiy 
degree  of  solemnity.  The  Modue  reipondenai 
contains  the  Swaum  Corda,  Sed  libera  not  a 
wcdo,  and  other  Responses  usually  sung  at  High 
Mass.  The  notation  of  the  PrefcUionea,  and 
Pater  notter,  being  given,  in  full,  in  the  Missal, 
is  not  repeated  in  the  Gradual;  which,  indeed, 
is  intended  rather  for  the  use  of  the  Choir,  than 
that  of  the  Celebrant.  [W.  S.  R.] 

GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM.  The  titie  of 
two  eminent  progressive  works  on  music,  i. 
Fuz's  treatise  on  composition  and  counterpoint — 
'  Gradus  ad  Pamassum,  sive  manudnctio  ad  oom- 
positionem  musicsB  regularem,  methoda  nova  ao 
certa,  nondum  ante  tam  ezacto  ordine  in  luoem 
edita :  elaborata  a  Joanne  Josepho  Fux*  (Vienna 
1735;  I  YoL  folio).  It  was  translated  into 
German  by  Mizler  (Leipsic  1742),  into  Italian 
by  Man&edi  (Carpi  1761),  aiii.  into  English, 
'Practical  rules  for  learning  Composition  trans- 
lated from  a  work  entitled  Gradus  ad  Pamassum, 
written  originally  in  Latin  by  John  Joseph 
Feux,  late  chief  composer  to  the  Roman  Emperor 
Charles  VL— Welcker,  10  Hay  Market'  (a  thin 
folio  with  no  date).  This  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  exercises  in  the  text,  a  Kyrie  and  Amen 
from  the  Missa  Vicissitudinis. 

2.  dementi's  well-known  work  'Gradus  ad 
Pamassum,  ou  Tart  de  jouer  le  Pianofiorte  de- 
montre  par  des  Exerdses  dans  le  style  s^v^  et 
dans  le  style  A^gant.  Compost  et  dedi^  h 
Madame  la  Prinoesse  Wolkonsky,  n^  Wolkonsky, 
par'  Muzio  Clementi,  membre  de  TAcademie 
Royale  de  Stockholm.'     (Milan,  Rioordi.) 

It  is  in  two  parts  or  volumes,  containing  in  all 
100  exercises.  Some  of  these  are  marked  as  having 
been  published  before,  and  extended  and  revised 
by  the  author.  Thus  Ex.  14  is  headed  'extrait 
par  Tauteur  de  see  Duos  k  4  mains,  oeuvre  xiv,  pub- 
lie  a  Londres  en  1 784.  Tulit  alter  honores.  Virg. 

>  Tlw  MacMIn  and  BaUtbna  OhmjosIi  aw  told.  In  Loodoa.  1y 
BwBi  *  OfttM,  17  PortiMui  Btrwt. 
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apud  Donat.'  Ex.  39,  Adagio  in  Bb,  is  oititled 
'  Soena  patetica.'  and  so  on.  Hie  woik  hss  tt 
the  beginning  an  English  motto  from  Dr.  Jolin- 
son — *  Every  art  is  best  taught  by  ezsmiik' 
Clementi  published  an  Appendix  to  the  GnidBs 
containing  134  Exercises,  Gavottes,  Gigues,  Abi 
with  Variations,  eta,  partly  his  own,  bat  tkMj 
by  other  ocHnposers.  They  are  arranged,  etch 
key  with  its  relative  minor — usually  a  prelude  « 
preludes  by  Clementi,  followed  by  pieces.    -  [6.] 

GRAHAM,  Gkobob  Fabquhjlb,  son  of  lieiit.- 
CoL  Humphrey  Graham,  was  bom  in  Edinbmgli 
in  1790  and  educated  in  the  High  School  sod 
University  there.  He  studied  music  ss  is 
amateur,  and  was  to  a  great  degree  self-tso^^t 
In  1815  he  and  Geoige  Hogarth  acted  ss  joaA 
secretaries  of  the  first  Edinbuigh  Muacsl  Feiti- 
val,  and  in  the  next  year  Graham  puUiahed 
*An  Aooount  of  the  first  Edinburgh  Muaal 
Festival,  to  whidi  is  added  Some  Genenl  Ob- 
servations on  Music'  He  passed  some  yaan 
in  Italy  in  pursuit  of  musical  knowledge.  He 
composed  and  published  some  ballads^  wd  om- 
tributed  the  article  'Music'  to  the  7th  editica 
of  the  'Encydopeedia  Britannica.*  The  siticb 
was  reprinted  separately  in  1838,  with  ike 
addition  of  an  Introduction  and  Appendix  under 
the  title  of  *An  Essay  on  the  Theoiy  aai 
Practice  of  Musical  Composition.'  About  ike 
same  time  he  assisted  in  bringing  out  the  'Skene 
MS.,'  and  contributed  an  interesting  paper  to  the 
appendix.  [See  Daunet.]  He  wrote  ue  sitide 
'Oigan'for  the  8th  edition  of  the  '  EncydoiNBdii 
Britannica.*  In  1848-9  he  furnished  historiesL 
biographical,  and  criticiJ  notices  to  '  T^e  Songiof 
Scotland,  adapted  to  their  appropriate  mdodiei.' 
He  died  in  Edinburgh,  March  i  a,  1 867.  [W.H  A] 

GRAl^CASSAoRGRANTAMBURCthelts- 
lian  term  for  the  bass-drum.  [Dbum,  3.]  [V.deP.] 

GRANCINO,  Paolo,  a  violin-maker  of  the 
second  rank.  Bom  at  Milan,  he  leamt  his  ait 
under  Nicolo  Amati  at  Cremona.  His  violim 
are  dated  from  1665- 1690.  His  aon  GiovAin 
(1696-1715),  who  dates  'frxnn  the  sign  of  ^ 
Crown'  in  the  Contrada  L^rga  of  Whu,  w 
a  maker  of  higher  merit.  Ims  violins,  teDon» 
and  violoncellos,  are  usually  oi  a  Ittge  flsi 
pattern,  and  present  a  development  of  the  Ainsli 
model  analogous  to  that  of  Stradivari.  Wb  loa 
Giam-Battista  and  Francesoo  carried  on  hii 
business  (1715-1746)  under  the  title  of  'Fntelli 
Granoini.'  [P.D.] 

GRAND.  A  word  much  in  use  in  En^and 
till  within  a  few  years  to  denote  a  rlnssiral  oon- 
position  of  frdl  dunensions  or  for  fuU  orcbesbs. 
Thus  the  12  Symphonies  written  by  Haydn  for 
Salamon  were  known  as  'Grand.  A  gntfd 
sonata  or  a  grand  concerto  meant  one  in  .oon- 
plete  dassicu  form.  It  probably  originated  is 
the  French  grand  or  German  groate,  (See  Bee- 
thoven*s  Sonatas,  Op.  13,  26,  a8, 106,  115,  sad 
most  of  his  symphomes,  etc.)  [G] 

GRAND  OPERA.  A  reference  to  the  sitides 
Comic  Opera  and  Aoadi^b  db  Mdsiqub  will 
show  that  Grand  Opera^  like  Comic,  owes  ite 
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origin  and  its  present  form  to  the  French.  That 
m  the  Florentine  Academy  were  produced,  very 
early  in  the  1 7th  century,  lyric  dramas  in  which 
music  was  employed  for  the  illustration  of  noble 
subjects,  and  that  these  were  presented  with 
considerable  effect,  is  no  doubt  ^e.  The  con- 
dition at  that  epoch  of  the  musical  an  nova,  and 
the  means  of  giving  effect  to  any  specimens  of 
it»  were  however  boSi  too  imperfect  to  justify  the 
application  of  the  epithet  'grand*  to  any  music 
or  any  performances  that  could  then  possibly  have 
beenfi^hcoming.  Grand  opera  begins  nearly  half 
a  century  later,  with  the  school  of  Lully ;  a  school 
which,  uie  birthplace  of  its  founder  notwithstand- 
ing, was  in  all  respects  essentially  French.  To 
LuUy,  wiUiout  however  altogether  displacing 
him  in  public  favour,  succeeded  Rameau,  and 
to  Rameau,  Gluck  and  Piccinni,  the  one  a  Ger- 
man, the  other  an  Italian ;  but  both  of  whom, 
from  the  times  of  their  arrival  in  Paris,  worked 
on  French  libretti,  with  the  cooperation  of  French 
singers,  dancers,  instrumentalists,  machinists, 
scene  painters,  and  the  like,  and,  more  than  all, 
of  French  audiences.  The  model  too  on  which 
these  great  masters  worked  was  in  its  essentials 
still  that  of  liuUy. 

.  The  term — ^fast  becoming  obsolete— is  French 
and  purely  conventional,  and  denotes  a  lyric 
drama  in  which  spoken  dialogue  is  exdnded,  and 
the  business  is  earned  on  in  melody  or  recitative 
throughout.  It  may  contain  any  number  of 
acts,  any  ballets  or  divertissements,  but  if  spoken 
dialogue  is  introduced  it  becomes  a  '  oomic'  opera. 

Gnuid  opera,  though  till  lately  all  but  ex- 
clusively written  for  &e  French  stage,  has  from 
its  origm  to  the  present  time  been  contributed 
to  by  the  musicians  of  every  musical  country  but 
our  own ;  among  Italians  by  Piccinni,  Gugbelmi, 
Saochini,  Salieri,  Zingarelli,  Cherubini,  Spontini, 
RoBsini,  and  Donizetti;  among  Germans  by 
Gluck  and  Meyerbeer.  To  native  genius,  whidb 
has  shone  with  such  splendour  in '  Opera  Gomique,' 
Grand  Opera  owes  little.  One  attempt  only  of 
Auber  in  this  class  of  composition  still  keeps  the 
stage,  '  La  Muette  de  Portici.'  The  popularity 
of  the  grand  operas  of  Halevy  seems  to  have 
expired  with  their  author;  the  reception  of 
Ba-lios*s  single  dramatic  essay,  '  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini,' never  inspired  him  to  make  another ;  and 
the  most  successful  lyric  productions  of  Gounod 
have  not  been  among  those  bearing  the  name  of 
'grand'  operas. 

The  Italian  theatre  has  not  been  prolific  in 
successful  grand  operas.  The  best  works  of 
this  kind  of  some  of  the  best  Italian  composers 
have,  ac  we  have  seen,  been  written  for  the 
French  stage.  Zingarelli,  Rossini,  Donizetti, 
and  Mercadante,  are  the  most  important  of 
those  Italians  who  have  contributed  to  their 
own  repertory.  Their  grand  operas,  however, 
with  the  exceptions  of  those  of  Rossini  and 
Donizetti,  scarcely  fulfil  the  French  conditions, 
and  few,  even  of  the  most  successful  among 
them,  are  now,  or  are  likely  again  to  be,  heard 
in  or  out  of  the  country.  Exception  may  be 
made,  perhaps,  in  feivour  of  some  of  the  pro- 
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ductions  of  our  contemporary  Yerdi,  which  at 
least  approximate  in  their  subjects  and  their 
scale  to  the  French  model ;  but  the  two  grandest 
operas  of  this  admirable  master,  'Les  Y^pres 
Siciliennes'  and  'La  Favorite,*  were  written  for 
the  French  stage. 

The  romantic  and  mixed  lyric  drama  of  modem 
Grermany — ^richer  beyond  all  comparison  in  musi- 
cal invention  and  science  than  we  lyric  drama, 
of  whatever  kind,  of  whatever  countiy — does 
not  here  fiairly  come  under  consideration.  Neither 
'  Don  Giovanni,* '  Euryanthe,*  nor  even  '  Fidelio,* 
whatever  their  places  in  the  world  of  art,  are 
what  is  understood  by  'grand  operas.'  Wag* 
ner  alone  has  attempted  this  kind  of  art — on 
conditions,  self-imposed,  which  are  discussed 
elsewhere.  [J.H.] 

GRAND  PIANO  (Fr.  Pkmo  d  queue;  Ital. 
Piano  a  coda ;  Germ.  PLugeiC).  The  long  hori- 
zontal pianoforte,  the  shape  of  which,  tapering 
along  the  bent  side  towards  the  end,  has  sug- 
gested the  French,  Italian,  and  German  ap- 
pellations of  'tail*  and  'wing,'  the  latter  of 
which  was  borne  also  by  the  predecessor  of  the 
grand  piano,  the  harpsicnord. 

The  inventor  of  the  pianoforte,  Ciistofori,  had 
as  early  as  the  year  1711  made  four  'gravioem- 
bali  col  piano  e  forte,'  three  of  which  we  learn  by 
the  account  of  Sdpione  Maffei  were  of  the  usual, 
that  is  long  harpsichord  shape ;  they  were  there- 
fore grand  pianos,  although  the  prefix  'grand* 
does  not  occur  as  applied  to  a  piano  until  Sto- 
dart's  patent  of  1777.  The  Cavaliere  Leto  Pu- 
liti,  to  whose  researches  we  owe  the  vindication 
of  Cristofori's  claim  to  be  the  first  inventor,  saw 
and  examined  in  1874  a  grand  piano  in  Florence 
made  by  Cristofori  in  1720.  Farinelli's  'Rafael 
d'Urbino,' described  by  Dr.  Bumey  as  the  favourite 
piano  of  that  fiamous  singer,  was  a  Florentine 
piano  of  1730,  and  appears  to  have  been  also  a 
grand.  Cristofori  had  followers,  but  we  hear  no 
more  of  pianoforte  making  in  Italy  after  his 
death,  in  1731. 

We  are  not  tdd  whether  the  Silbermann 
pianos  bought  up  in  1747  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  were  grana  or  square  in  shape,  and  those 
instruments,  which  were  described  oy  Forkel  as 
existing  in  1803,  recent  researches  have  not  been 
successful  in  finding.  There  is  an  anonymous 
grand  in  the  New  Palace  at  Potsdam,  said  to 
have  been  one  on  which  J.  S.  Bach  played  when 
he  virited  the  King.  If  so  this  would  be  a  very 
early  German  grand,  and  one  of  Silberihann*s,but 
abs«u)e  of  name  or  date  leaves  us  in  doubt. 

It  is  certain  the  pianos  made  in  London  be- 
tween 1760-70  by  Zumpe  and  other  Germans 
were  of  the  'table  *  or  square  shape.  James  Shudi 
Broadwood  (MS.  Notes  1838,  printed  i86a) 
states  that  the  grand  piano  with  the  so-called 
't^^glial'  action  was  invented  by  Americus  Bao* 
kers,  a  Dutchman,  and  a  note  appended  claims 
for  John  Broadwood  and  his  apprentice  Robert 
Stodart,  the  merit  of  assisting  him.  The  writer 
Las  seen  a  nameboard  for  a  grand  piano — re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Pole  in  'Musical  Instruments 
of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  * — inscribed  'Americus 
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Baoken,  Factor  et  Inventor,  Jermyn  St.  London, 
1776.'  HU  action,  since  known  as  the  'English 
Action,'  is  shown  in  the  drawing  to  Stodart*B 
patent  of  1777,  abeady  referred  to,  for  coupling 
a  piano  with  a  harpsichord.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  principle  of  the  escapement  as  that  of  Gristo* 
fori,  171 1. 

There  is  no  reference  in  Mozart*s  letters  to  the 
shape  of  the  pianos  he  played  upon,  those  of 
^laett  or  Stein  for  example.  The  one  preserved 
in  the  Mozartoum  at  Salzburg,  made  by  Walter 
of  Vienna,  is  a  grand,  and  the  dato  attributed  to 
it  is  1780.  It  was  Stein*8  grand  action  that  be- 
came subsequently  known  as  the  '  Viennese,'  and 
we  should  derive  it  from  Silbennann^s  could  we 
trust  implicitly  the  drawings  in  Welcker  von 
Gontershausen's  'Der  Clavierbau*  (Frankfort 
1870).  The  probability  is  that  Stein  submitted 
this  action  to  Mozart,  and  that  it  was  the  one  so 
much  approved  of  by  him  (Letter,  Oct.  17, 1777). 

According  to  F^tis  the  first  grand  piano  made 
In  France  was  by  Sebastian  iSard  in  1 796,  and 
it  was  on  the  English  model.  But  Erard  s  Lon- 
don patent  for  one  was  earlier,  being  dated  1794, 
and  the  drawing  was  allied  rather  to  Silbermann  s 
idea.  Perhaps  the  instrument  was  not  made. 
The  difference  introduced  into  Pianoforte  playing 
by  the  continued  use  of  the  very  different  grand 
actions  of  London  and  Vienna,  has  been  explained 
by  Hummel  in  his  Pianoforte  School.  Sebastian 
Erard  set  himself  the  problem  of  his  fiimous 
Bepetition  Action  apparently  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  both.  The  Viennese  action  is  still 
adhered  to  in  Austria  for  the  cheaper  grands, 
but  the  EngLish  (Broadwood)  and  French  (Erard) 
actions  are  used  for  the  better  classes,  and  titieir 
various  modifications  occupy  the  rest  of  the  field 
of  grand  piano  making  in  other  countries.  The 
enormous  advance  due  to  the  introduction  of  iron 
Into  the  structure  of  the  instrument  becan  with 
James  Shudi  Broadwood*s  tenmon  bars  m  1808  : 
the  latest  development  we  enjoy  in  the  magnificent 
concert  grands  of  oontemporaiy  makers.  \Seo 
Cbistofori  and  Pianofobtb.]  [A.  J.H.] 

GRAND  PRIX  DB  HOME.  TheAcad^mie 
dee  Beaux  Arts,  a  branch  of  the  Institut  de 
Franoe,  holds  annual  competitive  examinations 
in  painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  arcUtecture, 
and  musia  The  successful  candidates  become 
pensionerB  of  the  government  for  a  period  of 
four  years,  and  as  such  are  sent  to  Rome,  where 
ih^  reside  at  the  Villa  Medici,  in  the  'Academic 
de  France'  founded  by  Louis  XIV  in  1 666.  Hence 
the  term  'Grand  prix  de  Rome'  is  applied  to 
those  musicians  who  have  obtained  the  first  prize 
for  composition  at  the  Institut  de  France.  The 
Prize  was  established  on  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Institut  in  1803.  The  judges  consist  of  six 
musician-members  of  the  Institut  who  belong  to 
the  Academic,  and  three  of  the  most  eminent 
oompceers  of  the  day.  The  competition  takes 
place  in  May  or  June.  The  prize  composition  was 
originally  a  cantata  for  one  voice  and  orchestra ; 
subsequently  for  one  male  and  one  female  voice ; 
but  for  the  last  forty  years  three  characters  have 
been  required,  and  it  has  now  attained  to  the 
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importaooe  of  a  one«ct  opera.  Hie  GixettB 
is  also  furnished  by  oompetitioii,  in  iftiA 
distinguished  writers  often  take  part ;  wkSk  iiit 
most  popular  singers  take  pleasure  in  peEfinmiBg 
these  first  oompositions  of  the  young  sspinnii. 
In  the  event  of  no  composition  proving  mt^ 
of  the  Prise,  it  stands  over  till  the  next  ym, 
when  two  may  be  adjudged  (see  1805, 1819,  ei&ji 
We  i^ypend  a  compl^  list  of  the  mindns 
who  have  gained  this  gratifying  and  esgvHy 
coveted  distinction ;  adding  tiie  tities  of  ibeir 
cantatas,  and,  wheiro  obtamable,  the  datai  of 
birth  and  death. 


un.ABdroc  am-isoo.    *ai- 

ISMl  WMfctOKHa,  'LoiMiili* 

cyons. 

int.- 

UO«.Koftnl  prise. 

ISO.  XalOut.  'UoMltaDKi' 

MOB.  DonrlMS.  Mid  OttM  aKBS-) 

ISO.  Ibwar   OIM^     *U  ■■* 

*  Oupldoo  plaoraat  Flgrei>4»* 

Itac' 

UOB.  BoutaUIwOnB-U   X  'Bin 

186.  So  flnt  pttaa. 

•CLteidra.* 

18M.  MaaU.  and  Beaaal  ii  1*- 

U07.  Mo  flnt  prin. 

baok.   'LaBM^fff 

1808.  BloadMa.  'Mute  Stout.* 

mOLMoflntpria. 

18081  DaoaaoigM        OnO  — 18R0. 

1818.  flaatlTirt    'VAaiqan.* 

'Acarduwtodtert.* 

na.  DeSBi    a8l«.    'L'ABii  « 

1810.  BeuillevaTn-186S)b  *BAa* 

ToUo.* 

1811.  ObdanL   'Aitaoe.' 

18I8L  DvpntoOBBX  'SModk' 

IBISL  HIrold.  *La  Dniahaw  d»  k 

18«i5ointpria. 

VftUUr*.' 

I8B0.Cliarloi(]8R-nX  *!»»« 

1811  Fuaeron.   'Bwmiiita.* 

Wnhaid.* 

ISU.  Boll  aTK-).   'AtaU.' 

18BL  DeMMDeOflBL  'laRte* 

ISlA.Benolsia'MX   *<Bimm.* 

alar.*                   ., 

1818.  No  tnt  prise. 

18BBL  Ldonea  Ootaa  (BBe.  *k 

1817.  BMoo  a787-UBS).  'IftBort 

BetimrdaVlistaia.* 

d'Adonis.* 

UBBL  Oalibat  088849.  'Ian** 

1818.  No  flnt  prises 

d'AppanaalL'       _ 

UlOkHaldvy.  and   Maadn-ToilM 

]8B4.1la>thaQJBBk  *rttBMMa< 

0788-).   'Benalnle.*  • 

BlralBL' 

IflSGL  Lebofsa  a'n7-188IX  'Bopho- 

UBB.Ooiita     (USOk      'A*   * 

nlstM.* 

Galatda.* 

lfl2L  BlUuta'nS-UVn.   'Diana.* 

UKNoflmpdm 

1812.  Lebom«M»lsa79»-UaDL  'Ge- 

18S7.  Bint  iirt»-75X  an*  <*■■ 

osvMvedABntaot.' 

OoUn.   'ClvrlietGkiaib' 

UB8.  Bomyam-XudEnDeiaiW- 

UBBL  David  0888).   'hfttL' 

1871).  'rynntoCThUlM.' 

18B8L  Instee  Onbaad.    'BlM 

IBM.  BMberaaa.   *AcD«i8ard.' 

etiaJaveardeflAia.'       _, 

ISSK.  GnOlfamaSOl-lflBtiL  *Ax1mk 

1880L  PaladJIlM^  •LoCarlmlf. 

dani  lite  de  NmbW. 

18BLDabali(18a7-)L  'Attik' 

MSB.  ParltCiaoi-88X   'H«mlnte.' 

18BL  Boanatdt-naeootavOS^ 

1887.  J.  &  Golnmd  OaOtr).    'Or- 

'LovlM  da  KMinL* 

phte.' 

nUfaaBenat.   'DavUBiA' 

UB.  BoM-DMpclnzaSQfr^'BM^ 

1884.  Slac.   'IfSBlm' 

mlDle.' 

188Bw  Leoepfan.  *B««ali»* 

UBBl  No  flnt  prise. 

Jaidload-Anatte.* 

1880^  Borlloa,  and  MtatfiiH.  *8ar- 

1888.  Bnaa  Panaid.  'SiBk' 

danapale.* 

1887.  Noflxstpriaaw                 . 

188L  Trirm.  *BlaiiflaOapello.* 

1888.  WtetsiTClIlar   (IBl^m  m 

3888.  A.  Iboaiai.     *  Hannaim  «t 

Batalaan.  'DaskL* 

Kattj.' 

1888.Ttadoa.  'RaafolM  di  ■> 

]8S9LThji.      *La  Oontrebaadler 

aalni.* 

aapagDOL' 

Ifla  VardclMl.  aad  Ct.  1*80 

189A.  Xlwart  OSOS-Ta     'L'ontrfe 

-LaJivaiBantdeOm* 

anioce.' 

WILBeipana.  'JeaaMfA*. 

18SMloiilai«arCI8U0.  *AflhiIla.' 

IBHSalvajra.  'OriypM.' 

ira8.Botaaalota81U   'VeUMa.' 

Igl^raolPiwaL  '"M**!^ 

1887.  LIKBamiL  'HariaBtaart 

W4w  EbTtMTt  08BMB).    'A*  * 

•tBlBlO.' 

Galasda.* 

1888.  Boniqaal  0818^01  *LaVaD. 

1818.  HIll«na<^.  aadr.V.*^ 

detta.' 

189BL  Gounod.  'Tenund.* 

Bn.  'Jndtti.' 

ISrr.  Nolnt  prisa. 

The  BucoessM  cantata  b  perfonned  at  tlwiB* 
nual  sSanee  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux  Arh^i| 
the  Institut,  usually  in  October;  it  has  somstBaa 
been  sung  in  costume  at  the  Opera.  A  fsv " 
the  cantatas  have  been  engraved,  but  the  grsater 
part  are  unpublished.  At  the  instance  of  tki 
writer  of  this  article,  and  by  his  endeavM 
the  whole  of  the  autographs  of  these  inteiestii? 
oompositions  have  been  deposited  in  the  ^^f"^ 
of  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris,  under  the  tide  « 
'  Fonds  des  Prix  de  Home.*  [G.G] 

GRANBSIBE.  The  name  given  to  ooe  ^ 
tiie  methods  by  which  changes  in  riqgiiy  sis 
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prodooed.     It  is  tappoaed  to  be  the  ofk^inal 
mettiod.   [See  Chakob  BiNOuro.]     [G.A.W.T.] 

OBAKJON,  BOBKBT.  Bom  abont  the  beg:in- 
niiig  of  the  x6tii  oentmy  at  Peris,  a  type-foimder 
who  was  one  of  the  fizst  to  introduce  round  notes 
instead  of  square  and  lozenge-shaped  ones,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  suppress  the'  ligatures  and 
signs  of  proportion,  which  made  the  notation  of 
the  old  music  so  difficult  to  read — and  thus  to 
aimplifjr  the  srt.  His  efforts^  howeyer,  tgjPOKr  to 
hftve  met  with  little  or  no  suooees.  His  first 
publications  axe  said  to  be  dated  1533,  and  the 
first  work  printed  on  his  new  system,  1559,  at 
which  time  he  had  left  Paris  for  Lyons;  he 
was  at  Bome  in  1583,  where  he  printed  the  first 
edition  of  Guidetti's  Direotorium,  having  been 
called  to  Borne  by  the  Pope  in  order  to  cot  the 
capital  letters  of  a  Greek  alphabet 

Whether  he  or  Briaxd  <k  Bar-le-duc  was  the 
fint  to  make  the  improvements  mentioned  above 
is  nnosrtain.  Briard's  Carpentras  (printed  in 
the  new  sWle)  was  published  at  Avignon  in 
1533,  but  Granjon  appears  to  have  made  his 
invention  and  obtainea  letters  patent  tor  it  many 
jean  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ezeroisinff 
it.    See  F^tis  for  more  details.  [G.J 

GBANOMy  Lxwis  G.  A.,  a  comDOser  who 
floorished  about  the  middle  of  the  i8tn  century, 
SHid  psoduced  many  acorn  and  pieces  which  were 
popidar  in  their  day.  Bis  first  work  was 'Twelve 
Sonatas  for  the  Flute/  published  in  175 1.  He 
afterwards  published  *Siz  Trios  for  the  Ilute,' 
X  755«  end  a  collection  entiUed '  The  Monthly  Mis- 
odlany/  consisting  of  duets  for  flutes,  songs,  etc. 
His  'Second  GoUection  of  ^o  fitvourite  English 
Songs,  with  string  aooompamments,  in  score ;  de- 
dicated to  Dr.Boyce,'  bears  the  opus  number  xiii. 
l^othing  is  known  of  his  biography.     [W.  H«  H.] 

6BAS,  MiDAirn  Julu  Aih^b  Dobus,  whose 
Cunily  name  was  Steenkiste,  was  bom  at  Valen- 
ciennes in  1807.  D0BU8  was  the  name  of  her 
mother.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  leader  of 
the  bendy  and  educated  by  her  &ther.  At  the  sge 
d  14  she  made  a  d^but  in  a  concert  with  sudi  suc- 
cess as  to  obtain  a  subsidy  firom  the  authorities  to 
esiaUe  her  to  study  at  the  Gonservatoire  of  Paris. 
miere  she  was  admitted  Dec.  31,  1831 ;  and 
vecsived  instructian  from  Henri  and  Blangini. 
With  a  good  voice  and  much  facility  of  execution, 
ahe  obtained  the  first  prise  in  1833.  Peer  and 
Bordpgni  then  helped  to  finish  her  education. 
To  the  former  she  owed  her  appointment  as 
ohamber-singer  to  the  king.  In  1825  she  began 
hier  travels,  going  to  Brussels  first,  where  she 
■nag  with  such  success  as  to  receive  proposals 
fibr  the  opera.  She  now  gave  six  months  to 
9tndj  for  the  stage,  and  mi^e  a  brilliant  d^ut. 
After  the  revolution  of  1830  she  went  to  the 
opera  at  Paris,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
In  the  '  Gomte  Gzy '  with  great  applause.  Gn 
the  retirement  of  Mme.  Dunoreau-Ginti  (1835) 
Mile.  Dorus  succeeded  to  the  principal  parts 
in  'La  Mnette,*  'GuiUaume  Tell,*  'Femand 
Cortex,'  etc.  She  had  already  created  the  rdles 
of  Thdr^sina    in   <Le    PhUtie,*    of  Alice    in 
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'Bobert  la  Diablo,'  and  the  page  in  'GuSUve.' 
In  1839  B^®  visited  London,  where  she  had  a 
very  warm  reception.  Having  married  M.  Gras, 
one  of  the  principal  violins  at  the  Op^ra,  April  9, 
1833,  Mile.  Dorus  for  some  years  kept  her 
maiden-name  on  the  stage.  The  management  of 
the  theatre  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  M. 
Stols,  she  had  the  mortification  to  see  her  chief 
parts  given  to  Mme.  Stols^  and  oonsequentiy 
retired  in  1845.  She  continued  however,  to  sing 
oocasionally  in.  Paris  and  in  the  provinces.  In 
1847  she  reappeared  in  London,  and  renewed 
her  former  triumphs ;  as  she  did  aeain  in  1848 
and  9,  sinffinff  in  the  latter  year  Auber  s  Italianised 
'Masanidlo.  In  1 850-1  Mme.  Dorus-Gras  re- 
mained in  Paris,  singing  in  a  few  concerts ;  but 
since  then  her  artistic  career  has  ended.   [J.M.] 

GBASSET,  Jban-Jaoquib,  a  distinguished 
violin-player,  bom  at  Paris  about  1769.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Berthaume,  and  is  reported  to 
have  excelled  by  a  dear,  though  not  powerfid 
tone,  conect  intonation  and  technique.  After 
having  been  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  for 
several  years — which  he  appears  to  have  spent 
not  without  profit  for  his  art  in  Gennany  and 
Italy — he  returned  to  Paris  and  soon  gained  a 
prominent  position  there.  On  tiie  deaw  of  Ga* 
vini^  in  1800  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
violin  at  the  Gonservatoire,  after  a  highly  suc- 
cessful competition  with  a  number  of  eminent 
performers.  Soon  afterwards  he  succeeded  Bruni 
as  'chef  d^orohestre'  at  the  Italian  Gpera,  which 
post  he  filled  with  eminent  success  till  1839, 
when  he  retired  from  public  life.  He  publidied 
three  Goncertos  for  tne  Violin,  five  books  of 
Violin-Duos,  and  a  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin, 
which  are  not  without  merit.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1839.  [P.O.] 

GBASSHOPPEB  or  HOPPEB,  in  a  square 
or  upright  pianoforte  of  ordinary  Lcmdon  make,  is 
that  part  of  the  action  known  technically  as  the 
escapement  lever  or  jack,  so  constructed  with 
base  mortised  into  the  key  and  backpiece,  that 
it  may  be  taken  out  or  replaced  with  the  key, 
without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  mechanism. 
There  is  a  regulatmg  screw  perforating  the  jack^ 
tongue,  or  fly,  as  it  is  variously  called,  of  the 
graashopper,  <killed  into  the  backpiece  and  bear- 
ing a  leather  button,  the  position  of  which  and 
the  pressure  of  a  spring  determine  the  rake  of  the 
jack,  and  oonsequentiy  the  rise  and  rebound  of 
the  hammer;  the  rebound  being  further  regulated 
by  a  contrivance  attached  to  the  jack,  when  not 
an  independent  member,  and  used  for  checking 
or  arresting  it  after  the  blow.  In  grand  piano- 
fortes, and  in  upright  ones  with  crank  lever 
actions,  the  escapement  apparatus  is  less  easily 
detached  from  the  action. 

It  is  not  recorded  by  whom  the  Grasshopper 
was  introduced,  although  the  escapement  part  of 
it  existed  in  Gristofori*s  'linguetta  mobile  ;  but 
the  tradition  which  attributes  it  to  Longman 
and  Broderip,  pianoforte  makers  in  London,  and 
predecessors  of  the  firm  of  Glementi  and  Gollard, 
may  be  relied  upon.     John  Geib  patented  in 
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'London  in  1786  a  iqnire  action  with  the  jadic, 
and  the  Betting  ofF  button  acting  npon  the  key, 
alao,  in  another  fonn,  the  screw  holding  the 
button  perforating  the  jack — ^but  with  the  button 
in  front  of  it.  The  improyed  form  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  with  the  button  behind  the 
jack,  was  adopted  by  Messrs.  Longman  and 
Broderip,  and  soon  beoune  general.       [A.  J.H.] 

6BASSI,  Gbciua,  who  afterwards  became  the 
wife  of  John  Christian  Bach  ('English  Bach*), 
was  bom  in  1746.  She  came  to  London  with 
Guaiducci  in  1766,  as  'first  woman,'  and  re- 
mained in  that  capacity  at  the  opera  for  several 
years.  Barney  thought  her  '  inanimate  on  the 
stage,  and  far  from  beautiful  in  her  person ;  but 
there  was  a  truth  of  intonation,  with  a  plaintive 
sweetness  of  voice,  and  innocence  of  expression, 
that  gave  great  pleasure  to  all  hearers  who  did 
not  expect  or  want  to  be  surprised.'  She  was 
succeeded  in  1773  by  Girelli,  but  remained  in 
England  until  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1782, 
when  she  returned  to  Italy,  and  retired  from 
public  singing.  [J.  M.] 

GRASSINEAU,  Jamss,  bom  of  French 
parents  in  London,  about  1715 ;  was  first  em- 
ployed by  Godfrey,  the  chemist,  of  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  tiien  became  Secretary  to  Dr. 
Pepusoh,  at  whose  instance  he  translated  the 
'Diotionnaire  de  musique'  of  Brossard  (Paris, 
1703),  with  alterations  and  additions,  some  of 
which  are  said  to  be  by  Pepusch  himself : — '  A 
musical  dictionary  ...  of  terms  and  characters,* 
etc.,  London,  1 740,  an  8vo.  of  343  pages,  with 
a  reoonmiendation  prefixed,  signeid  by  Pepusch, 
Greene,  and  Galliaid.  A  2nd  edition  is  said  to 
have  been  published  in  1 769  by  Bobson  with  an 
appendix  taken  frt>m  Rousseau.  [G.] 

GRASSINI,  JosEPHiNA  (as  she  signed  her- 
self), was  bom  at  Yarese  (Lombardy)  in  1 773,  of 
veiy  humble  parents.  The  beauty  of  her  voice 
and  person  induced  General  Belgiojoso  to  give 
her  tne  best  instruction  that  could  be  procured 
at  Milan.  She  made  rapid  progress  in  the  gx^d 
school  of  singing  thus  opened  to  her,  and  soon 
developed  a  powerful  and  extenidve  contralto, 
with  a  power  of  light  and  finished  execution 
rarely  found  with  tiuit  kind  of  voice.  She  had 
the  great  advantage  of  singing  in  her  first  operas 
with  such  models  as  Maicheei  and  Gresoentini. 
Grasdni  made  her  cUbuU  at  Milan,  In  the  carni- 
val of  1794*  in  Zingarelli's  'Artaserse,'  and  the 
*Demofoonte'  of  PortogaUo.  She  soon  became 
the  first  singer  in  Italy,  and  appeared  in  triumph 
on  all  the  chief  Italian  stages.  In  1796  sne 
returned  to  Milan,  and  played  in  Traetta's  *  Apelle 
e  Gampaspe,'  and  with  Orescentini  and  Bianchi 
in  the  *  Giidietta  e  Romeo*  of  Zingarelli.  The 
year  after  she  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm  at 
Venice  as  'Onudo.'  In  1797  she  was  engaged 
to  sing  at  Naples  during  the  fHei  held  on  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince.  In  1800,  after  Marengo, 
she  sang  at  Milan  in  a  concert  before  Buona- 
parte, and  was  taken  by  him  to  Paris,  where 
she  sang  (July  22)  at  the  national  ftU  in  tiie 
Champ  de  Marsj,  and  in  concerts  at  the  opera. 


'  In  1803  she  Was  engaged  to  tang  in  Londoa  fns 
March  to  July  for  £3000,  taking  the  plaee  «f 
Banti.     Here  she  had  to  oontend  with  Mn. 
Billington  in  popular  favour,  though  their  fdtom 
were  very  different.     Lord  Mount -Edgombe 
speaks  in  disparaging  terms  of  that  of  Grassini, 
though  he  gives  her  credit  for  great  beauty,  *a 
grace  peouliariy  her  own,*  and  the  ezoeQenee  rf 
her  acting.    Her  style  was  then  '  exduftyidy  tki 
caniabile^  and  bordered  a  littie  on  the  monotonoea 
She  had  entirely  lost  all  her  upper  tones,  and 
possessed  littie  more  than  one  octave  of  good, 
natural  notes;   if  she  attempted  to  go  fai^ber, 
she  produced  only  shriek,  quite  unnatuxaly  an4 
almost  painfiil  to  the  ear.*    Her  first  appeamacs 
was  in  'La  Vergine  del  Sde,*  by  Mayer^  well 
suited  to  her;   but  'so  equivocal  waa  her  k- 
oeption,  that  when  her  benefit  was  to  take  place 
she  did  not  dare  encounter  it  alone,  but  eaUed 
in  Mrs.  Billingtcm  to  her  aid.'     The  tide  tim 
turned,  andGrassini  became  the  reigning&yoorite. 
*Not  only  was  she  rapturously  applauded  xa 
public,  but  she  was  taken  up  by  the  first  aoeiet;, 
fiUe,  caressed,  and  introduced  as  a  regular  goest 
in  most  of  the  fashionable  assemblies.'      Veiy 
different  from  this  was  the  effect  prodooed  I9 
Grassini   on   other   hearers,   more   inteUactoal, 
though   less   cultivated   in   music,    than    Laid 
Mount-Edgcumbe.    De  Quinoey  found  her  voice 
'delightful  beyond  all  that  he  had  ever  heard.* 
Sir  Charles  Bell  (1805)  thought  it  waa  *oiily 
Grassini  who  conveyed  the  idea  of  the  united 
power  of  music  and  action.     She  died  not  only 
without  being  ridiculous,  but  with  an  effect  eqo^ 
to  Mrs.  Siddons.    The  'O  Dio*  of  Mrs.  Billh^ 
ton  was  a  bar  of  music,  but  in  the  straqgs, 
almost  unnatural  voice  of  Grassini.  it  went  te 
the  souL*    Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  her  '  dignity. 
truth,  and  affecting  simplicity.'     Such  waa  her 
influence  on  people  of  refined   taste,   not  mu- 
sicians.   In  1804  she  sang  again  in  Pans ;  and, 
after    1806,    when    she    quitted   T<ondiin, 
tinned  to  sing  at  the  French  Gourt  for 
years,  at  a  very  high  salary  (altogether, 
£2,600).    Here  the  rdU  of '  Didone   was  v 
for  her  by  Paer.    After  the  change  of  dynasty, 
Mme.  Grassini,  whose  voice  was  now 
impaired,  lost  her  appointment  at  Paris, 
returned  to  Milan,  where  she  sang  in  two 
in  April  1817.     In  1822  she  was  at 
but  died  at  Milan  in  January  1850. 

In  1806  a  fine  portrait  of  her  was  scraped  in 
mezzotint  (folio)  by  S.  W .  Reynolds,  after  a  pteiors 
by  Mme.  Le  Bnm.  It  represents  her  in  Turidsh 
dress,  as  '  Zaira*  in  Winter*s  opera.  [J.  M.] 

GRAUN.  The  name  of  three  brothers,  one  of 
whom  made  his  mark  on  German  music,  sons  of  an 
Excise  collector  at  Wahrenbriick  near  Dresdesi 

The  eldest,  August  Friedbich,  bom  at  tfaa 
end  of  the  1 7th  century,  was  at  the  time  of  has 
death  cantor  of  Merseburg,  where  he  had 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  1727-1771. 

JOHAKH  GOTTLIBB,  bom  1 698, 


violinist,  and  composer  of  instrumental  mi 
mudi  valued  in  his  day.    He  was  a  pupil  of 
Hsendel.     After  a  journey  to  Italy,  whcra  he 
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had  iiutnictionfrom  Tartini,  he  became  Goncert- 
meisterat  Meneburg,  and  had  Friedemaxm  Bach 
liar  some  time  as  his  pupil.  In  1737  he  entered 
the  aendce  of  Prince  von  Waldeck,  and  in  28 
that  of  Frederick  the  Great,  then  Crown  Prince 
at  Beinsberg.  On  the  King*i  accession  he  went 
to  Berlin,  and  remained  there  till  his  death  in 
1 771  as  conductor  of  the  royal  band.  Of  his 
many  compositions  only  one,  '6  Klavier-trios 
mit  Yioline,'  has  been  printed.  Bumey  in  his 
'Present  State'  (ii.  239)  testifies  to  the  great 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  The  excellence  of 
the  then  Berlin  orchestra  is  always  attributed  to 
him.  [P.D.] 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  three  is  the  youngest, 
Kabl  HmotiOH,  bom  May  7.  1701.    He  was 
educated  with  Johann  Grottlieb  at  the  Elreuzschule 
in  Dresden,  and  having  a  beautiful  soprano  voice, 
was  appointed,  in   1713*  '  Baths-discantist,*  or 
treble-singer  to  the  town-council.    Grundig  the 
cantor  of  the  school,  the  court-organist  Petzold, 
•nd  the  capellmeister  Joh.  Christoph  Schmidt, 
were  bis  early  musical  instructors,  and  he  profited 
by  the  friendship  of  Ulrich  Konig  the  court-poet, 
mod  of  Superintendent  Ldscher,  who  defended 
him  firom  the  pedantic  notions  of  an  inartistic 
Buzgamaster.    His  career  both  as  a  singer  and 
composer  was  largely  infiuenced  by  his  study  of 
the  vocal  compositions  of  Keiser,  the  then  oele- 
Isated  composer  of  Hamburg,  and  of  the  operas 
off  the  Italian  composer  Lotti,  who  conducted  in 
penoQ  a  series  of  performances  in  Dresden,  with 
»  picked  oomnany  of  Italian  singers.  Even  during 
ikdB  time  of  study,  Graun  was  busily  engaged 
in  oampnwng.    There  still  exist  a  quantity  of 
motets  and  other  sacred  vocal  pieces,  which  he 
wrote  for  the  choir  of  the  Kreuzsohule.     In  par- 
ticular may  be  cited  a  'Grosse  Passions-Cantata,* 
with  the  opening  chorus  *  Lasset  uns  auftehen  auf 
Jesiim,*  which,  as  the  work  of  a  boy  of  barely  15, 
ia  very  remarkable.    Upon  Konig's  recommenda- 
tion he  was  appointed  tenor  to  the  opera  at 
Bronswick  when  Hasse  was  recalled  to  Dresden 
in  1725.    The  opera  chosen  for  his  first  appear- 
ance was  by  Sohurmann  the  local  capellmeister, 
bat  Gcaun  being  dissatisfied  with  the  music  of 
his  part  replaced  the  airs  by  others  of  his  own 
oompofldtion,  which  were  so  successful  that  he  waa 
pcmtimiHrioned  to  write  an  opera,  and  appointed 
•ioe-capellmeister.    This  first  opera  'Pollidoro* 
(1726)   was  followed  by  five  others,  some  in 
Italian^  and  some  in  German ;  and  besides  these 
lie  composed  several  cantatas,  sacred  and  secular, 
tiiTO '  Passions-Musiken,'  and  instrumental  pieces. 
Bjs  fiame  was  now  firmly  established.    In  1 735 
be   was  invited  to  Beinsberg,  the  residence  of 
;he  Crown-Prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederic 
J10  Great.    This  powerful  amateur  continued 
3rmun*B  Mend  and  patron  till  his  deatii.    Here 
le  composed  about  50  Italian  cantatas,  usually 
onaisting  each  of  two  airs  with  recitatives.   They 
rere    highly  valued  at  the  time,  and  contain 
onple  materials  for  an  estimate  of  Graun's  style 
f  writing  for  the  voice.    When  Frederic  came 
t>  the  throne  in  1740,  he  gave  Graun  the  post 
f  capeUmeister,  with  a  sahiry  of  2000  thalers. 


and  despatched  him  to  Italy  to  form  a  company 
of  Italian  angers  for  the  opera  at  Berlin.  In 
Italy  he  remained  more  than  a  year,  and  his 
singing  was  much  appreciated.  After  his  return 
to  Berlin  with  the  singers  he  had  engaged,  he 
spent  some  years  of  remarkable  activity  in  com- 
posing operas.  Those  of  this  period  amount  to 
27  in  all  (a  complete  list  will  be  found  in  Fdtis) ; 
'.Bodelinda,  Regina  di  Longobaidia  *  appeared  in 
1 741,  and  'Merope,'  his  Utst,  in  1756.  In  his 
operas  he  gave  ms  chief  consideration  to  the 
suger,  as  indeed  was  the  case  with  all  Italian 
operas  at  that  time.  His  forte,  both  in  singing 
and  in  composition,  resided  in  the  power  he 
possessed  of  executing  adagios,  and  of  expressing 
tenderness  and  emotion.  Although  his  operas,  as 
such,  are  now  forgotten,  they  contain  airs  which 
merit  the  attention  of  both  singers  and  public,  a 
good  instance  being  '  Mi  paventi*  from  '  Britan- 
nicus*  (1752),  with  which  Mme.  Viardot-Garcia 
used  to  make  a  great  efiect.  A  collection  of  airs, 
duets,  terzettos,  etc.,  from  Graun*8  operas  was 
edited  by  the  celebrated  theorist  Kimberger,  in 
4  vols.  (Berlin  1773). 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  Grraun  again  de- 
voted himself  to  church-music,  and  two  of  the 
works  belonging  to  this  period  have  carried  his 
name  down  to  posterity;  and  are  indeed  those 
by  which  he  is  now  aiunost  exclusively  known. 
These  are  the  *Te  Deum*  which  he  composed  for 
Frederic's  victory  at  Prague  (1756) — first  per- 
formed at  Gharlottenbuig  at  the  dose  of  the  Seven 
Years  War,  July  15, 1763— and  still  more,  'Der 
Tod  Jesu,'  or  Deathof  Jesus,  a  'Passions-Cantata^' 
to  words  by  Kamler,  a  work  which  enjoyed  an 
unprecedented  fisune,  and  placed  its  author  in  the 
rank  of  classical  composers.  In  Grermany  the  Tod 
Jesu  holds  in  some  degree  the  position  which  is 
held  by  the  Messiah  fai  England.  It  was  first 
executed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Berlin  on  March  26, 
1 7 SB*  *^  ^^  once  then  been  annually  performed 
in  Passion-week.  A  centenary  performance  took 
place  in  1855  in  presence  of  Frederic  William 
IV.  Of  late  years  some  opposition  has  been 
raised  to  this  continual  repetition  of  an  anti- 
quated work,  but  it  may  to  a  great  extent  be 
justified  by  the  complete  and  masterly  form  in 
which  it  embodies  the  spirit  of  a  bygone  age. 
Looked  at  from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view, 
and  apart  firom  considerations  of  age  or  taste,  the 
'Tod  Jesu*  contains  so  many  excellences,  and 
so  much  that  is  significant,  that  no  oratorio  of 
the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  excepting 
perhaps  Mozart*B  'Bequiem'  and  Haydn*s '  Crea- 
tion' can  be  compared  to  it.  Graun  was  a  master 
of  counterpoint ;  his  harmony — as  his  biographer, 
J.  A.  BEiller,  says — ^was  always  *  clear  and  signifi- 
cant, and  his  modulation  well  regulated.'  His 
melodies  may  be  wanting  in  force,  but  they 
are  always  full  of  expression  and  emotion.  That 
he  possessed  real  dramatic  ability  may  be  seen 
from  his  recitatives,  and  these  are  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  'Tod  Jesu.*  An  English 
edition  of  the  work  has  recently  been  published 
by  Messrs.  Novello,  so  that  it  haq  now  a  fair 
cnance  of  attaining  that  popularity  in  England 
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to  whidi  its  merit!  entitle  it.  Hithevto  we  aie 
not  aware  of  its  baying  ever  been  perfonned 
bere  in  public. 

Graun^sinBtrmnental  compositions,  trice,  piano* 
forte  oonoertoe,  etc.,  bave  never  been  publiBbcd 
and  Are  of  little  yalue.  He  wrote  31  eolfeggi, 
wbicb  fbim  an  excellent  singing  metbod,  and  be 
invented  tbe  so-called  '  Da  me  ne  satio' — a  put- 
ting togetber  of  tbe  syllaUes,  da,  me,  ni,  po,  tu, 
la,  be,  for  tbe  prsctice  of  solfeggio,  wbicb  bow* 
ever  bas  been  little  used.  Graun  died  at  Berlin 
Aug.  8.  1759,  ^  ^^  enjoyment  of  tbe  king*s 
fikvour,  illustrious  amonff  bis  contemporaries, 
and,  after  Hasse,  undoubtedly  the  cbief  com- 
poser of  Italian  opera  of  bis  time.  [A.M.] 

GBAUPNER,  Chbistoph,  composer,  bom 
1683  or  84  at  Kircbbeig  in  Saxony,  near  tbe 
Erzgebirge;  came  early  to  Leipzig,  wbere  be 
stu£ed  nine  years  at  me  Tbomas-scbule  under 
Cantors  Scbelle  and  Kubnau.  He  began  to 
study  law,  but  was  driven  by  tbe  Swedisb 
invasion  to  take  refuge  in  Hamburg,  wbere  be 
passed  three  yean  as  luurosicbord  player  at  tbe 
opera  under  Keiser.  Tbe  Landgrave  Ernst 
Ludwig  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  then  staying  in 
Hamburg,  baving  appointed  bim  bis  vioe-Capell- 
meister,  be  removed  in  1710  to  Darmstadt,  and 
in  tbe  same  year  was  promoted  to  tbe  Capell- 
meistersbip  on  tbe  deatb  of  Briegel.  Here  be 
did  mucb  to  elevate  botb  sacred  and  dramatic 
music,  and  greatly  improved  tbe  court  perform- 
ances, tbe  excellence  of  wbicb  is  mentioned  by 
Telemann.  In  1723  be  was  proposed,  together 
with  Baob  and  Telemann,  for  tbe  post  of  Cantor 
at  tbe  Tbomas-scbule  (when  Bach  was  elected), 
but  be  preferred  remaining  in  Darmstadt.  In 
1750  be  lost  bis  sight,  a  great  trial  to  so  active 
a  man,  and  died  May  10, 1760,  in  his  78th  year. 

Graupner  worked  almost  day  and  night;  be 
even  engraved  bis  own  pieces  for  the  clavier, 
many  of  which  are  very  pleasing.  Of  bis  operas 
tbe  following  were  produced  in  Hamburg: — 
'  Dido*  (1707),  *  Hercules  und  Theseus,*  'Antio- 
chuB  in  Stratonica,*  'Bellerophon*  (1708),  and 
'Simson*  (i.e.  Samson— 1709).  After  tlds  he 
wrote  only  church  and  chamber  music.  Between 
tbe  years  17 19  and  45  he  composed  more  than 
1300  pieces  for  the  service  in  the  Scbloss-kircbe 
at  Darmstadt — figured  chorales,  pieces  for  one 
and  more  voices,  and  chorales  with  accompani- 
ment for  organ  and  orchestra.  The  court  library 
at  Darmstadt  contains  tbe  autograph  scores  and 
the  separate  parts  of  these,  which  were  printed 
at  tbe  Landgrave's  expense;  Superintendent 
Lichtenberg  nimisbed  uie  words.  The  same 
library  also  contains  in  MS.  50  concertos  for 
different  instruments  in  score ;  80  overtures ; 
116  symphonies;  several  sonatas  and  trios  for 
different  instruments  in  various  combinations, 
mostly  in  score ;  6  Sonatas  for  Uie  harpsichord, 
with  gigues,  preludes,  and  fiigues.  Of  bis  printed 
works  there  also  exist  8  '  Partien*  for  tbe  Clavier 
(i  718) :  <  Monatliche  Clavier-Frfichte,'  consisting 
of  preludes,  allemandes,  oourantes,  sarabandes, 
minuets,  and  gigues  (Darmstadt  1722) ;  •  Die 
vier  Jahreszeiten,*  4  suites  for  davier  (Frankfurt 
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1733) ;  •Hid  *  Vm  Partien  auf  das  Clavier,*  dsfi- 
cated  to  tbe  Landgrave  Ernst  Ludwig  (Dans- 
stadt  1726).  We  must  also  mention  bis  'Nea 
yermehrtes  Choralbucb*  (Frankfurt^  Gedmt&L, 
1728).  Graupner*s  autobiogn^y  is  ptintsd 
in  Mattbeson*s  Ehrenpforte^  p.  410.        [C.F.P.] 

GRAVE.  One  of  the  slow  Tempos,  fadicatim 
perhaps  rather  character  than  pace.  As  fiunilisr 
mstances  may  be  given  the  opening  movement  of 
the  Overture  to  tbe  Messiah,  the  short  Chorasei 
in  plain  counterpoint  in  Israel  in  E!gypt — 'And 
Israel  saw,*  'He  is  my  God,'  etc  :  tbe  tvo 
recitatives,  'As  God  tbe  Lord,'  in  Elijah ;  'The 
nations  are  now  tbe  Lord's*  in  St. Paul;  'Whsft 
ailed  thee'  in  the  ii4ib  Psabn;  the  'Ba 
tremendaa  *  in  Moaui's  Requiem ;  tbe  Introductioo 
to  tiie  S<mata  Patbetique,  and  that  to  the  Prison 
scene  in  Fidelio.  In  Elijah  MendeiaBohn  markt 
it  p»  60,  but  in  St.  Paul  f-  66.  [6.] 

GRAVICEMBALO.  An  Italian  oaiTaptaflB  of 
tbe  term  Claoicembalo,  a  barpsichord.    [A.  J.H.] 

GRAY  &  DAVISON.  Robert  Gray  estaUishsd 
anorganfitctoryin  Londonini774»waBsnco6edsd 
by  William  Gray,  who  died  in  1820,  and  ihsn  by 
John  Gray.  In  1837-38  the  firm  was  Jokm 
Gray  &  Son,  after  which  John  Gray  took  FMeris 
Davison  into  partnership.  Gray  died  in  184^ 
but  the  firm  continues  to  bear  the  aaaie  tiUa 
Amongst  the  many  organs  erected  by  thaa 
favourite  makers  all  over  ibe  country,  we  nay 
mention  those  in  tbe  Crystal  PalsMse  (Haadel 
orchestra),  St.  Paul's,  Wilton  Place,  and  St  Fte- 
cras,  London;  Magdalen  College,  Oz£Md;  aai 
the  Town  Halls  of  Leeds,  Bolto^  and  61aq;cv. 

In  1876  they  took  up  the  business  of  Rdao^ 
and  have  also  a  hatary  in  Idverpodl,  bariw 
succeeded  Bewsbur  in  that  town.  [V.deP.J 

GRAZIANI,  SiONOR,  a  singer  who  appesied 
in  London  first  at  tbe  Royal  Italian  O^wa  ia 
1855.  He  made  his  tUbtU  in  tbe  'TroWton,* 
then  also  produced  bere  fiir  the  first  timew  la 
this  'the  song  H  balen  exhibited  to  its  bat 
advantage  one  of  tbe  most  perfect  baxHone  imm 
ever  bestowed  on  mortal.  Such  an  organ  as  hii 
is  a  golden  inheritance ;  one,  however,  wfald  hai 
tempted  many  another  beside  himself  to  rd^  tot 
exclusively  on  Nature*  (Cborley).  Gtrasiau  hai 
continued  to  sing  in  London  and  Paii%  wA 
almost  undiminished  powers,  since  that  tina 
His  voice,  though  not  extensive  downward^  hai 
still  beautiful  and  luscious  tones,  reaching  as  Ugk 
as  G,  and  even  A.  He  appeared  wi^  gnst 
effect  as  Nelusco  in  the  'Africaine*  when  thit 
opera  was  first  produced  in  London.  [J*^] 

GREATOREX,  Thomas,  son  of  a  profsasard 
music,  was  bom  at  North  Wingfield, 


terfield,  Derbyshire,  on  Oct.  5,  1758.  Is  'TP 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Oooke.  a 
1774,  at  a  performance  of  sacaned  mnaie  in  St 
Martin'a  church,  Leicester  (of  which  bis  sisttf 
was  then  organist),  on  occasion  of  the  opsBiiK 
of  tbe  Leicestershire  Infirmary,  be  bad  the  000 
fortune  to  make  the  aoquaintanoe  of  the  Stfi 
of  Sandwich  and  Joab  Batea.  Tbe  eail  iaritsd 
bim  to  become  an  inmate  of  bis  hooM^  aad 
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^  '774*  5t  <^d  ^t  ^  assisted  at  the  oratorios 
whidi  were  given  at  Christmas,  under  Bates's 
direction,  at  his  lordship's  seat,  Hinchinbrook 
House,  near  Huntingdon.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Musio  in  1 7  76  Greatorex 
sang  in  the  chorus.  In  1780  he  was  appointed 
QEsanist  of  Carlisle  cathedral,  a  post  which  he 
h^  until  about  1784,  when  he  resigned  it  and 
went  to  reside  at  Newcastle.  In  1786  he  went 
to  Italy,  returning  home  through  the  Netherlands 
and  Holland  at  the  latter  end  of  1 788.  At  Rome 
he  was  introduced  to  the  Pretender,  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  with  whom  he  so  ingratiated 
himself  as  to  induce  the  Prince  to  bequeath  him 
a  large  quantity  of  valuable  manuscript  music. 
On  his  return  to  England  Greatorez  established 
himself  in  London  as  a  teacher  of  music,  and 
soon  acquired  a  yery  extensive  practice.  On  the 
retirement  of  Bat^  in  1793  he  was,  without 
solicitation,  appointed  his  successor  as  conductor 
of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music.  In  1801  he 
joined  W.  Knyvett,  Harrison,  and  Bartleman 
In  reviving  the  Vocal  Concerts.  In  18 19  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Geoige  Ebenezer  WiUiams  as 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  For  many  years 
lie  conducted  the  triennial  musical  festiviJs  at 
Birmingluan,  and  also  those  at  York,  Derby,  and 
elsewhere.  Greatorex  published  a  collection  of 
Psalm  Tunes,  harmonised  by  himself  for  four 
voices,  and  a  few  harmonised  airs.  Besides  these 
lie  arranged  and  composed  orchestral  accom- 
paniments to  many  pieces  for  the  Ancient  and 
Vocal  Concerts,  which  were  never  published. 
His  knowledge  was  by  no  means  Umited  to 
music ;  he  was  well  -  skilled  in  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  natural  history,  and  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  and  Limusan  Societies.  He  died 
July  18,  1 831,  and  was  buried  in  the  West 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GREAT  ORGAN.  This  name  is  given,  in 
modem  instruments,  to  the  department  that 
generally  has  the  greater  number  of  stops,  and 
those  of  the  great^  power,  although  occasional 
exceptions  are  met  with  as  to  one  or  other  of 
these  particulars ;  as  when  a  Swell  of  more  than 
proportionate  completeness,  or  a  Solo  organ,  com- 
posed of  stops  of  more  than  the  average  strength 
of  tone,  forms  part  of  the  instrument. 

The  use  of  the  term  'Great  Orsan*  in  England 
can  be  traced  back  for  upwards  of  400  years.  In 
tlie  '  Fabrick  RoUs  of  York  Minster,*  under  date 
1469,  the  following  entry  occurs: — 'To  brother 
John  for  constructing  two  pair  of  bellows  for  the 
great  organ,  and  repairing  the  same,  150.  id.* 
SzigUsh  Orsans  at  that  period,  and  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  afterwards,  were  invariably 
BingLe  manual  instruments.  This  is  clearly 
intimated  in  numerous  old  documents  still  in 
existence.  Thus  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of 
St.  Mary*s,  Sandwich,  contain  the  following  four 
menunnanda : — '  1496.  Payd  for  mending  of  the 
IffUU  organys,  iij«.  ivd*  *  Item,  for  shepskyn  to 
mend  the  grete  oiganyse,  iijd.*  More  clearly 
■till: — '1502.  Paid  for  mending  of  the  gret 
organ  beUowis  and  the  tTfuUl  organ  bellowis,  yd,* 
'  Item,  for  a  shepis  skyn  for  hath  organysy  ijdJ 
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It  was  no  uncommon  droumstance  before  tha 
Reformation  for  a  large  or  rich  church  to  possess 
one  or  even  two  organs  besides  the  chief  one. 
Thus  at  Worcester  G^thedral  there  were,  besides 
the  'great  orean*  in  the  choir,  a  'pair  of  organs' 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Greorge,  and  another  '  pair' 
in  that  of  St.  Edmund.  At  Durham  there  were 
two  'great  organs,*  as  well  as  a  smaller  one, 
all  in  the  choir ;  and  an  interesting  description 
has  been  preserved  in  Bavies*s  '^cient  Kites 
and  Monuments  of  the  Monastical  and  Cathedral 
Church  of  Durham,  1673,'  of  the  position  of  two, 
and  the  separate  use  to  which  these  several 
organs  were  appropriated : — '  One  of  the  fairest 
pair  of  the  three  stood  over  the  quire  door,  and 
was  only  opened  and  play*d  upon  on  principal 
feasts.'  'Ttie  second  pair, — a  pair  of  fair  laxge 
oieans,  called  the  Cryers, — stood  on  the  north 
side  of  the  choir,  being  never  play'd  upon  but 
when  the  four  doctors  of  the  church  were  read.' 
'The  third  pair  were  dailv  used  at  ordinary  ser- 
vice.* Reverting  to  the  York  records  of  the  15th 
century  we  find  express  mention  of  'the  large 
organ  in  the  choir,'  and  'the  organ  at  the  altar.' 

The  'great'  organ  was  doubtless  in  all  cases 
a  fixture,  while  the '  small'  one  was  movable ;  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  notice  the  authorities  of  more 
opulent  or  fortunate  churches  helping  the  cus- 
todians of  smaller  establishments  by  lending  them 
a  'pair  of  organs'  for  use  on  special  anniver- 
saries. An  early  instance  of  this  good  custom 
is  mentioned  in  the  York  records  of  1485: — 
'  To  John  Hewe  for  repairing  the  organ  at  the 
altar  of  B.y.M.  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  and 
for  carrying  the  same  to  the  House  of  the 
Minorite  Brethren,  and  for  bringing  back  the 
same  to  the  Cathedral  Church.  134.  9<2.'  A 
1 6th -century  entry  in  the  old  accounts  of  8t. 
Mary  at  Hill,  Lcmdon,  states  the  occasion  for 
whi(^  the  loan  of  the  organ  was  received: — 
*I510.  For  bringing  the  or^rans  from  St.  An- 
drew s  Church,  agamst  St.  Barnabas'  eve,  and 
bringing  them  back  again,  yd,* 

We  buve  seen  that  some  of  the  large  churches 
had  two  or  even  three  organs  in  the  choir, 
located  in  various  convenient  positions,  and  em- 
ployed separately  on  special  occasions.  But  the 
idea  of  placing  the  small  organ  dose  to  the  large 
one, — in  front  of  and  a  little  below  it^ — with 
mechanism  so  adjusted  that  the  two  organs  could 
be  rendered  available  for  use  by  the  same  player 
and  on  the  same  oocasion, — ^in  fact,  of  combining 
them  into  a  two-manual  organ, — does  not  seem 
to  have  been  conceived  in  England  until  abont 
the  begiiming  of  the  1 7th  century ;  and  among 
the  earliest  artists  who  effected  this  important 
improvement  appears  to  stand  Thomas  Dallam. 
This  builder  nuule  an  organ  for  King's  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  the  accounts  of  which,— en- 
titled, '  The  charges  about  the  organs,  etc.,  from 
the  a  2nd  of  June,  1605,  to  the  7th  of  August 
if>o6,' — are  still  extant.  From  the  manner  in 
which  'the  greate  Organ'  and  'the  greate  and 
litel  Organs'  are  mentioned  in  these  entries, 
it  seems  dear  that  the  union  of  the  two  was 
a  recent  device.    Seven  yean  later  Dallam  built 
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MI  inBtrament  for  Woroester  Cathedral,  the  two 
departments  of  which  were  referred  to  collectively 
in  the  following  extract : — '  ▲. D.  i6i 3.  All  the 
materialB  and  workmanghip  of  the  new  double- 
OTgan  in  tiie  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester  by 
Thomas  Dalham,  oigan-maker,  came  to  £211.' 
The  name  'Chayre  organ*  is  also  given  to  the 
smaller  one.  At  length.  In  the  contract  for  the 
York  Cathedral  Oigan,  dated  1632,  we  find  the 
word  'great*  applied  to  an  oigan  as  a  whole — 
'  touchinge  the  makeinge  of  a  great  organ  for  the 
said  chuich/ — althoogh  fioiher  on  in  the  agree- 
ment a  'great  oigan'  and  'ohaire  organ  (in 
fixmt)  are  specified.  [E.  J.H.] 

GREAV^  Thomas,  a  lutenist,  published  in 
1604  a  work  intitled  'Songs  of  Sundrie  Kindes ; 
first  Aires  to  be  sung  to  the  Lute  and  Base 
"Vloll.  Next,  Songs  of  Sadnesse,  for  the  Viols 
and  Voyces.  Lastly,  Madrigalles  for  five  Yoyces.* 
It  consists  of  21  pieces ;  15  songs  and  6  madri- 

Shis.  On  the  title-page  the  composer  describes 
mself  as  'Lutenist  to  Sir  Henrie  Pieirepointy 
Knight,*  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  work.  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  biography.  [W.H.H.] 

6RECC0,  Gaetano,  bom  at  Naples  about 
1680,  pupil  of  A.  Scarlatti,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  teacher  of  composition  in  the  Conservatorio 
dei  Poveri,  where  he  had  Pergolesi  and  Yinci 
for  his  pupils.  From  thence  he  passed  to  the 
Conservatorio  di  San  Onofrio.  The  dato  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  None  of  his  music  appears 
to  have  been  printed,  and  only  a  very  few  pieces 
are  known  in  MS.  [G.] 

GREEN,  Jambs,  an  organist  at  Hull,  pub- 
lished in  1 734  '  A  Book  of  Psalmody,  containing 
Chanting  Tunes  for  the  Canticles  and  the  reading 
Psalms,  with  eighteen  Anthems  and  a  variety  of 
Psalm  tunes  in  four  parts,*  which  was  very 
&vourably  received,  and  ran  through  many  edi-* 
tions.  The  eleventh  appeared  in  1 75 1 .  [W.  U.  H.] 

GREEN,  Samdel,  a  celebrated  oigan  builder, 
bom  in  1740,  studied  the  art  of  organ  building 
under  the  elder  Byfield,  Bridge,  and  Jordan. 
After  commencing  business  on  his  own  account 
he  erected  many  instruments  in  conjunction  with 
the  younger  Byfield,  with  whom  he  was  for 
some  years  in  partnership.  Green  became  the 
most  esteemed  organ  builder  of  his  day,  his  in- 
struments being  distinguished  by  peculiar  sweet- 
ness and  delicacnr  of  tone.  Tliere  exist  more 
cathedral  organs  bv  him  than  any  other  builder ; 
though  most  of  them  have  be^  since  altered 
and  added  to.  He  erected  those  in  the  cathe- 
drals of  Bangor,  1779  ;  Canterbury,  1784 ;  Wells, 
1786;  Cashel,  1786;  Lichfield,  1789;  Roches- 
ter, 1791 ;  and  Salisbury,  1792  :  in  Winchester 
College  chapel,  1 780 ;  St.  George's  chapel,  Wind- 
sor, 1790 ;  and  Trinity  College  chapel,  Dublin : 
in  the  following  churches,  chapels,  eto.  in 
London,  viz.  St.  Botolph,  Aldengate;  ^road 
Street,  Islington ;  St.  Catherine  •  by-  the  -  Tower ; 
SSreemasons*  Hall ;  The  Magdalen  Hospital ;  St. 
Mary-at-HiU;  St.  Michael,  Comhill;  St.  Clave, 
Hart  Street ;  and  St.  Peterle-Poor :  in  the  fol- 
lowing provincial  cities  and  town%  Aberdeen; 


Ardwick,  near  Manchester;  Bathr  Btdlon-ls- 
Moon  ;  Chatham  ;  Cirencester ;  Granboane ; 
Greenwich  Hospital;  Helst(m;  Leigli;  Loo^- 
borough;  Macclesfield:  Naylaod;  Sleafod; 
Stockport  (St.  Peter*s> ;  Tamworth ;  Tnnbridge ; 
Walsall;  Walt<m ;  Wisbech;  Wrexham;  sad 
Wycombe :  at  St.  Petersburg;  and  Kingsfao, 
Jamaica.  He  also  rwaired  the  organ  erected  by 
Dallans  in  1632  in  York  Minster  (destrtrrad  I7 
fire  in  1829)  and  that  in  New  CiJIege,  Qxfixd. 
GreendiedatlsleworthfSept.  ^4,1796.  AIAoagk 
always  fully  employed  he  died  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, and  left  little,  if  any,  provisioD  for  Us 
fiunily,  having  invariably  expended  his  gains  is 
the  prosecution  of  experiments  with  a  view  t$ 
the  improvement  of  the  mechanism  of  the  oigss. 
After  his  death  his  widow  continued  to  cany  oa 
the  business  for  some  yean.  [W.H.H.] 

GREENE,  Maubick,  Mus.  Doc,  one  of  ^ 
two  younger  sons  of  the  Rev.  Thomaa  Gfeesc^ 
D.D.,  vicar  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Olsve, 
Old  Jewry,  and  St.  Martin,  Iitminaoger  Ijbs 
(or  Pomaiy),  and  grandson  of  John  Gxtta^ 
Recorder  of  London,  was  bom  in  T^dvifAtw^  about 
1696.  He  received  his  early  musical  ednoitiai 
as  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul*s  Cathedral,  onder 
Charles  King.  On  the  breaking  of  his  voioe  he 
was  articled  to  Richard  Brind,  then  oiganlst  of 
the  cathedral.  He  soon  distinguiahed  himself 
both  at  the  organ  and  in  oompositicai.  In  1716 
he  obtained  (it  was  said  chiefly  throngh  iks 
interest  of  his  uncle,  Serjeant  Greene)  the  sp- 
pointment  of  organist  of  St.  Dnnstaa's  in  the 
West^  Fleet  Street,  and,  on  the  death  of  Dsaad 
Purcell,  in  1717,  was  chosen  organist  of  SL 
Andrew's,  Holbom.  He  held  both  thoee  plaes 
until  the  following  year,  when,  on  the  death  sf 
Brind,  he  became  organist  of  St.  Paulas,  and  ii 
1727,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Croft,  organist  sad 
composer  to  the  Chapel  RoyaL  Greene  had  a 
strong  admiration  for  the  genius  of  "WMfc^^  aad 
assiduously  courted  his  friendship ;  and,  by  sd> 
mitting  him  to  perform  on  the  oisan  at  Si.  PaoTi^ 
for  which  instrument  Handel  had  an  eydii 
liking,  had  become  very  intimate  with  him. 
Handel,  however,  discovering  that  Gieene  vai 
paying  the  like  court  to  his  rival,  Bnonoarwi, 
oooled  in  his  rq^ard  for  him,  and  soon  iipard 
to  have  any  association  with  him.  In  172S, 
by  the  artifice  of  Buononcini,  Greene  was  isads 
the  instrument  of  introducing  to  the  Acadosr 
of  Ancient  Music  a  madri^  (*In  nna  aepe 
ombrosa*)  as  a  composition  of  Buononctnra  Tim 
madrigal  was  three  or  four  years  lata*  peeved  to 
have  been  composed  by  Lottt  The  diaooveiy  of 
the  fraud  led  to  the  'expulsion  of  Buononcini  Iron 
the  Academy,  and  Greene,  believing,  or  affeetinf 
to  believe^  that  his  friend  had  been  unjustfy 
treated,  withdrew  from  it,  carrying  off  with  him 
the  St.  Paul*8  boys,  and,  in  conjunction  vitb 
another  friend,  Feeting,  established  a  riral  ooocert 
in  the  great  room  (aJled  'The  ApoUo*  at  tho 
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DevilTAFeim  nearTemple  Bar ;  a  prooeedtngwhibh 
gave  lue  to  the  joke,  attributed  to  Handel,  that 
*  Toctor  Greene  had  gone  to  the  deviL'  In  1 730, 
cm  the  death  of  Dr.  Tudway,  Greene  was  elected 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  CSam- 
lsidge»  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Mosio.  As 
bis  exercise  on  the  occasion  he  set  Pope's  Ode  on 
St.  Cecilia's  Day,  altered  and  abbreviated,  and  with 
m  new  stanza  introduced,  expressly  for  the  occa- 
rion,  by  the  poet  himself.  TbiB  composition  was 
perfonned  at  Cambridge  at  the  Commencement 
on  Monday,  July  6,  1730.    (A  duet  firam  it  is 

E'  ren  by  Hawkms  in  his  History,  chap.  191.) 
1 735»  ^^  ^®  death  of  John  Eodes,  Dr.Greene 
was  appointed  his  successor  as  Master  of  the 
King's  band  of  music,  in  which  capacity  he 
modnced  many  odes  for  the  king's  birthday  and 
New  Year's  Day.  In  1743  he  published  his 
'  Forty  Select  Anthems,'  the  work  on  which  his 
repntation  mainly  rests.  These  compositions,  it 
has  been  remarked,  'place  him  at  tibe  head  of 
the  list  of  Knglish  ecclesiastical  composers,  for 
they  combine  the  science  and  vigour  of  our 
eanier  writcfrs  with  the  melody  of  the  best 
G«nnan  and  Italian  masters  who  flourished  in 
the  fizit  half  of  the  i8th  century*  (Harmonicon 
lor  1839,  p.  72).  In  1750  Greene  received  a 
eonsidenbte  accession  of  fortune  by  the  death 
of  a  oounn,  a  natural  son  of  his  uncle,  Serjeant 
Gxeene,  who  bequeathed  him  an  estate  in  Essex 
worth  £700  a  year.  Being  thus  raised  to 
•fflnenoe  he  commenced  the  execution  of  a  long 
meditated  project,  the  formation  and  publication 
in  score  of  a  coUeotion  of  the  best  Knglish 
oaihadral  mucio.  By  the  year  1755  he  had 
taoBmed  a  considerable  number  of  services  and 
anthems,  which  he  had  reduced  into  score  and 
oollated,  when  his  fituling  health  led  him  to 
bequeath  by  will  his  materials  to  his  friend  I>. 
Boyoe,  with  a  request  that  he  would  complete 
tbe  work.  [See  Botob.]  Dr.Greene  died  Sept. 
ly  '75$«  l^^uig  an  only  daughter,  who  was 
nutfried  to  the  Kev.  Michael  Festing,  Bector  of 
Wyke  Begis,  Dorset^  the  son  of  her  fSbther's 
friend  the  violinist. 

In  addition  to  the  before-named  compositions, 
Greene  produced  a  Te  Deum  in  D  major,  with 
ordiestral  accompaniments,  composed,  it  is  con- 
jectured, for  the  thanksgiving  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Scottish  rebellion  in  1745  ;  a  service  in  C, 
composed  1737  (printed  in  Arnold's  'Cathedral 
Music') ;  numerous  anthems — some  printed  and 
others  still  in  MS. ;  '  Jephthah,'  oratorio,  1737  ; 
'The  Force  of  Truth,'  oratorio,  1744 ;  a  para- 
phrase of  purt  of  the  Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
1753;  Aadison's  ode,  'The  spacious  firmament^' 
'Florimel;  or.  Love's  Bevenge,'  dramatic  pasto- 
ibI*  1737  ;  *The  Judgment  of  Hercules,'  masque, 
1740;  'Phoebe,'  pastoral  opera,  1748;  'The 
ChBplet,*  a  collection  of  twelve  English  songs ; 
*  Spenser^s  Amoretti,'  a  collection  of  twenty^ve 
sonnets ;  two  books  each  containing  '  A  Cantata 
and  four  English  songs*;  'Catches  and  Canons 
for  3  and  4  voices,  with  a  collection  of  Songs  for 
i  a  and  3  voices' ;  organ  voluntaries,  and  several 
Iteis  of  harpsichord  lessons.  It  must  not  be 
ic.) 
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fcirgotten  that  Grreene  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  that  most  valuable  institution  'The  Society 
of  Musicians.'  [Fbstino,  p.  5  i  5  b.]      [W.  H.  H.] 

GBEENSLEEVES.  An  old  EngUsh  ballad 
and  tune  mentioned  by  Shakspeare  (Meiry  Wives, 
ii.  i;  V.  5).  The  ballad — 'A  new  Northeme 
dittye  of  the  Ladye  Greene  Sleeves* — ^was  entered 
in  the  Stationers'  Begister  Sept.  1580  (2  and  of 
Elizabeth) ;  but  the  tune  is  probably  as  old  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  YUI.  It  was  also  known  as 
' The  Blacksmith'  and '  The  Brewer'  (Cromwell), 
and  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  Cavaliers. 
Mr.  Chappell  (from  whom  the  above  is  taken. 
Popular  Music,  etc.,  Plate  3,  and  p.  227-333) 
gives  the  tune  in  its  oldest  form  as  follows : — 


A  •  lu  mjr  love,  you  do  me  wroDgto  out  me   off  dis 


j^^  j^|Jir^e.l''^jrj7n[r 


oourteoosly.   And  I  have  tor  •  ed     joa  m  kmg,   de  «  light 


J*  j:;l  jh-rri  **  1 1"  Ur  &-H^ 


log      In   your  00m -pA'Dy. 


Gncnsleeyei  was   all    my 


^gtLi^J3^lj^^H^f-nrl 


Joy.        (ireen-sleeves  was   my    delight.  Greensleeves  was  my 


"^>jr;J'i^->vj:aJ-'j- J'' 


heart  of      gold,    and  who    tnit  taj      La   -   dy  OreenaleeTet. 

A  modified  version  is  found  in  the  Beegai^s 
Opera^  to  the  words  '  Since  laws  were  made  for 
erry  degree,*   and  the  tune   is  still   sung  to 

*  Chzistmas  comes  but  once  a  year,'  and  to  songs 
with  the  burden  'Which  nobody  can  deny.'  [G.] 

GBEETING,  Thomas,  was  a  teacher  of  the 
flageolet  in  London  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1 7th 
century,  when  the  instrument  appears  to  hikve 
been  played  on  by  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen, 
as  we  gather  frx>m  Pepys's '  Diary,'  which  informs 
us  that  in  1667  Mrs.  Pepys  was  a  pupil  of 
Greeting.  He  also  taught  Pepys  himself.  In 
1675  Greeting  issued  a  thin  oblong  small  8vo. 
volume  entitled  'The  Pleasant  Companion;  or. 
New  Lessons  and  Instructions  for  the  Flagelet^' 
consisting  of  8  pages  of  letter-press  containing 

*  Instructions  for  Playing  on  theFlagelet^'  signed 
by  Greeting,  followed  by  64  pagos  of  musio 
printed  from  engraved  plates.  The  music  is  in 
a  peculiar  land  of  tableture,  dots  being  placed 
in  the  spaces  of  a  stave  of  6  lines  to  Indicate 
which  holes  of  the  instrument  were  to  be  stopped 
to  produce  each  note.  The  duration  of  each  note 
is  shown  above  the  stave  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  tableture  for  the  lute.  The  music  consists  of 
the  popular  song  and  dance-tunes  of  the  day.  The 
work  was  reprinted  in  1680.  [W.H.H.] 

GBEGOBIAN  MODES  are  the  musical  scales 
as  set  in  order  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  (aj>. 
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I.  Four  scales,  traditionally  aaciibed  to  St. 
AmbroM  (▲  J>.  384),  existed  before  the  time  of  St. 
Gregory.  These,  known  as  the  'Authentic'  modes, 
and  since  the  13th  century  named  after  the  ancient 
Greek  scales  (fix>m  whicSi  they  were  simposed  to 
be  derived)  are  as  follows :  i.  Dorian,  a.  Phiygian, 
3.  Lydian,  4.  Mizo-lydian. 
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8w<o«er. 


8w  tower. 


Each  mode  thus  consists  of  8  natural  notes  of 
the  Diatonic  scale — a  perfect  fifth,  or  diapenitf 
below,  joined  to  a  perfect  fourth,  or  dialetminm, 
above.  The  lowest  note  of  the  s(»le  is  called  the 
'  Final  *  (ooirespouding  to  the  Tonic  of  the  modem 
scale)  because  though  the  melody  may  range 
through  the  entire  octave  it  ends  r^ularly  on 
that  note ;  and  the  fifth  note  above  the  final, 
tliat  which  forms  the  j  unction  of  the  diaTpenU  and 
diateuarcn,  is  called  the'  Dominant/  except  in  the 
Phrygian  mode,  where  C  was  substituted  for  Bl|.^ 

The  tenn  Dominant  in  the  ancient  scales  has 
not  the  same  meaning  that  it  has  in  modem 
tonality,  but  means  the  pred<Hninating  sound  in 
each  mode,  the  note  on  which  the  recitation  is 
made  in  each  Psalm  or  CSantide  tone. 

One  peculiarity  of  these  ancient  scales  to  modem 
ears  is,  that  the  place  of  the  semitones  varies 
in  each;  in  the  Dorian  occurring  between 
the  and  and  3rd,  6th  and  7th  notes;  in  the 
Phiygian  between  the  ist  and  and,  5th  and  6th, 
and  so  on.  The  range  of  notes,  fix>m  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  in  any  ancient  melody  (seldom 
exceeding  8  or  9  notes)  partiy  determines  the 
mode  to  which  it  belongs.  In  some  cases,  melo- 
dies of  snudl  compass  have  their  Tone  determined 
by  the  Final  of  other  portions  of  Plain  Song  pre- 
ceding and  following  them.  To  the  Dorian  sceJe, 
for  example,  belong  melodies  extending  from  D 
(or  C)  upwards  and  having  D  as  their  Final. 

The  well-known  tune,  Luther's  'Ein  feste 
Burg'  (see  p.  484  a),  ranging  from  F,  its  key-note 
or  final,  to  tiie  octave,  may  be  mentioned  in 
illustration  of  a  modem  tune  in  a  quasi- Authentic 
mode. 

a.  To  the  4  Authentic,  St.  Gregoxy  added 
4  '  Plagal, '  i,  e,  collateral  or  relative  modes.  Each 
is  a  4th  below  its  corresponding  original,  and 
is  called  by  the  same  name,  with  the  prefix 
hypo  (Jnro,  below),  as  follows :  5.  Hypo-dorian, 
6.  Hypo-phrygian,  7.  Hypo-lydian,  8.  Hvpo-mixo- 
lydian'.  Each  scale  here  also  consists  01  a  perfect 
fifth  and  a  perfect  fourth ;  but  the  positions  are 
reversed ;  the  fourth  is  now  below,  and  the  fifth 
above. 

1  In  all  tbew  emnplM  the  FIimU  It  iMilud  I9  ft  hnn,  and  (be 
Domlneat  hM  a  *  tbon  It. 

2  As  a  pendant  tu  thli  the  Authentic  Make  are  ■ometlmes  called 
tln>«r  (abuv«  — Hyper-phiTKlaii.  etc.— but  It  li  a  Domeodature  wbldi 
uolj  tends  to  oooAislon. 
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In  the  Plagal  scales  the  '  Final '  is  do  ksigv 
the  lowest  note^  but  is  the  same  aa  that  in  Ikt 
corresponding  Authentic  scale.    Ulna  the  YaaL 
of  the  Hypo-dorian  mode  is  not  A  bat  D,  sad  s 
melody  in  that  mode,  though  ranging  from  abo^ 
A  to  A,  ends  j^ogulariy  on  D,  aa  in  the  Dorin. 
As  an  exemplification  of  this,  we  may  mcMua 
Handel*s  'Hanover,*  among  modem  tones,  whi^ 
ranges  from  F  to  F,  but  has  its  Final  on  Bl. 
'  Should  auid  acquaintance  be  forgot  *  is  also  a 
specimen  of  a  tune  in  a  Plagal  mode  descwiitiwg 
about  a  fourth  below  its  fiiud,  and  lisang  aboro 
it  only  six  notes,  closing  upon  the  fimu  of  ill 
tone.  The  semitones  in  «ich  scale  nataralWvaiT 
as  before.    The  Dominants  of  the  new  scaMS  an 
in  each  case  a  third  below  those  of  the  old  ooei, 
C  being  however  substituted  for  B]]  in  the  Hjfp^ 
mixo-lydion,  as  it  had  been  before  in  the  PhiTgisa, 
on  account  of  the  irregularis  of  the  reh^aii 
between  BQ  and  the  F  above  and  below. 

3.  The  mtem  was  afterwards  further  extended 
by  the  addition  of  two  more  Authentic  acsks 
having  their  Finals  on  A  and  G,  and  their  Dona- 
nants  on  E  and  G,  and  called  the  .£olian  (Na9) 
and  Ionian  (Na  10) — 
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and  two  ooKTespondii^  Plagal  modea  the  Hyp»> 
eolian  (No.  11)  and  Hypo-ionian  (Ko.  la)  : — 
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and  the  whole  formed  one  great 
which  the  Authentic  modes  were  the  ist*  3rd, 
5th,  7th,  9th  and  nth,  and  the  Plagal  omas  tiie 
and,  4th,  6th,  8th,  lotii  and  lath. 


No. 
1 

Mods. 

Ccoipsaik 

Final  or 
Tbnie. 

l>mmr 

Dorian 

DtoD 

B 

A    ■ 

2 

Uypo<U)rian 

AtoA 

D 

F 

8 

Phrygian 

BtoE 

B 

0 

4 

Hypo-phiygian 

BtoB 

B 

A 

6 

Ijdian 

FtoF 

P 

C 

6 

Hypo-lvdian 

CtoC 

P 

A   . 

7 

Mixo-lydum 

GtoG 

G 

0 

8 
0 

Hvpo-mizo-lydian 
^Bolian 

DtoD 
AtoA 

G 

A 

C     ! 

B 

10 

Uypo-ooiian 

BtoB 

A 

C 

11 

Ionian 

CtoC 

0 

€ 

12 

Hypo-ionian 

GtoG 

C 

« 

4.  Some  inventors  or  innovators  have  ho«^ 
ever  broken  from  the  trammels  of  the  psrfKt 
diapenU  and  dioUestaron  law,  and  make  iht 
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natoTsl  diatonic  modes  14  in  number — a  to  each 
of  the  7  natural  notes — admitting  the  proscribed 
Bij  as  a  final  for  a  quad- Authentic  and  quasi- 
Plagal  pair  of  modes — Locrian  and  Hypo-locrian. 
It  does  not  however  appear  that  more  than  i  a  or 
13  at  the  most  have  ever  been  found  in  any 
Bitual  Service-books.  In  some  of  these  books  we 
find  the  9th,  10th,  nth,  and  lath  transposed  and 
placed  under  the  head  of  one  or  other  of  the  first 
eight  with  the  title  *  foimerly  the  9th,  loth/  etc. 
In  the  recent  Eatisbon  editions  of  Bitual  music 
all  1 4  modes  are  however  counted,  so  that  the  nth 
and  1 3th  above  are  styled  the  13th  and  14th. 

5.  Such  is  the  basis  on  which  the  arrangement 
of  the  whole  body  of  Bitual  music  of  the  Western 
Churches,  including  the  Beformed  Church  of 
England  —  and  probably  that  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  also— is  founded.  The  'Accents*  for 
Collects,  the  Verses  and  Besponses,  Psalm  and 
Canticle  tones,  Introits,  Ajitiphons,  Kyries, 
Sanctus,  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  Agnus,  Osanna, 
Benedictus,  Communio,  Sursum  corda,  Proses 
or  Sequences,  Pre&oes,  Office-hymns,  the  Nicene 
Creed,  and  special  Offices  and  Services  as  printed 
by  authority  in  the  various  Antiphonals,  Proces- 
■ionals.  Hymnals,  Graduals,  and  Bituals  in  Latin, 
and  in  the  English  Book  of  Conunon  Prayer 
noted,  all  belong  to  this  species  of  sacred  music. 
[See  M0DB8,  Plainsoho,  Tones.]  [T.H.] 

GBESHAM  MUSICAL  PBOFESSOBSHIP. 
In  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  founder 
of  the  college  bearing  his  name  in  the  city  of 
Ixmdon,  provision  was  made  for  several  professor- 
ships, and  for  the  ' sallarie*  of  a  person  'mete  to 
vede  the  lecture  of  musicke'  in  the  college.  Sir 
Thomas  died  on  Nov.  ai,  1579,  *^^  ^^^  widow 
Q(n  Nov.  3,  1596,  upon  which  the  provision  for 
the  lectures  took  effect,  the  civic  authorities 
requesting  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge to  nominate  persons  properly  qualified  as 
professors.  Dr.  John  Bull  was  appointed  the 
first  Professor  of  Music  by  the  special  recom- 
mendation of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  ordinance 
adopted  concerning  the  music  lecture,  according 
to  Stowe  (Strype's  edition),  ran  as  follows: — 
*The  solemn  music  lecture  is  to  be  read  twice 
every  week  in  manner  following :  viz. — ^the  theo- 
rique  part  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  practique, 
by  concert  of  voice  or  instruments,  for  the  rest 
of  the  hour ;  whereof  the  first  lecture  to  be  in 
the  Latin  tongue  and  the  second  in  the  English 
tongue.  ■  The  days  appointed  for  the  solemn 
lectures  of  music  are  Thursday  and  Saturday  in 
the  afternoon  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four ; 
BBd  because  at  this  time  Dr.  Bull  is  recommended 
to  the  place  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent 
Majesty  being  not  able  to  speak  Latin,  his 
lectures  are  permitted  to  be  altogether  in  English 
so  long  as  he  shall  continue  the  place  of  the 
music  lecturer  there.'  At  first  the  Professors 
were  given  apartments  in  the  college  and  a 
stipend  of  £50  a  year,  but  in  the  8th  of  Geo.  HE 
tax  Act  was  passed  enabling  the  lecturers  to 
marry,  any  restriction  in  Sir  Thomas  Gresham*s 
will  notwithstanding,  and  also  giving  them  £50 
»  year  in  lieu  of  their  apartments.    For  many 
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years  the  Professors  had  no  knowledge  of  music, 
and  were  utterly  unqualified  to  lecture  upon  it. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  professors,  with  the 
date  of  their  appointments:  —  (i)  John  Bull, 
Mus.  Doc.,  1590  (resigned  on  his  marriage); 
(a)  Thomas  Clayton,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  iSo'j ; 
(3)  Bev.  John  Tavemer,  M.A.,  16 10,  elected  at 
the  age  of  26,  subsequently  Bector  of  Stoke 
Newington ;  (4)  Dr.  Bichard  Knight,  physician, 
163B ;  (.<))  Sir  W.  Petty,  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
1650 ;  (6)  Sir  Thomas  Baynes,  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, 1660,  ejected  firom  office  by  a  vote  of  the 
committee;  (7)  Bev.  John  Newey,  MA.,  in- 
cumbent of  ItdiingAbbotts  and  Avington,  Hants, 
1696 ;  (8)  Bev.  Dr.  B.  Shippen,  Principal  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  Bector  of  White- 
chapel,  1705;  (9)  Edward  Shippen,  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  i7io ;  (10)  John  Gordon,  barrister  at 
law  of  Gray  s  Inn,  1723 ;  (11)  Thomas  Browne, 
MJl^  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
i739>  elected  by  an  equality  of  votes,  and  uie 
oommittee  proceeded  to  a  second  election ;  (12) 
Charles  Grardner,  1739;  (13)  Thomas  Griffin, 
1762  ;  (14)  Theodore  Aylweurd,  assistant  director 
of  the  Handel  Commemoration  and  organist  of 
St.  Geoiqge^s,  Windsor;  (15)  B.  J.  S.  Stevens, 
the  composer,  1801 ;  (16)  Edward  Taylor,  1837; 
(17)  Henry  Wylde,  Mus.  Doc.,  1863.  In  1832 
and  for  some  years  after,  a  medal  was  given  in 
commemoration  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  fior  the 
best  choral  work,  the  judges  being  the  Oxford 
Professor,  Dr.  Crotch ;  the  Gresham  Professor, 
Mr.  Stevens ;  and  Mr.  Horsley ;  and  the  work  was 
sung  at  a  commemoration  service  at  St.  Helen's^ 
Bishop^gate,  which  had  been  Sir  Thomases  parish 
church.  The  Music  Lectures  at  the  College  are 
now  given  in  the  evening,  in  English,  on  days 
announced  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  admission 
to  them  is  firee.  For  an  mstance  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  intentions  of  the  founder  were  at  one 
time  set  at  naught  see  Gbiffin,  Thos.      [C.  M.] 

GB£TBY,  ANDsi  Ebnest  Modbstx,  bom 
Feb.  II,  1 741,  at  Li^ge,  on  the  ground-floor  of 
a  small  house  in  the  Bue  des  B^coUets,  now 
No.  28.  His  fiftther,  a  poor  violinist^  placed  him 
at  6  years  old  in  the  choir  of  St.  Denis ;  but 
under  the  harsh  treatment  of  his  master  the 
little  chorister  showed  no  aptitude  for  musio, 
and  at  II  was  dismissed  as  incapable.  His  next 
master,  Lederc,  as  gentle  as  the  former  had  been 
cruel,  made  him  a  good  reader;  and  Benekin, 
organist,  taught  him  harmonv.  His  taste  for 
music  was  however  developed  by  listening  to  the 
operas  of  Pergolesi,  Galuppi,  Jomelli,  etc.,  per^ 
formed  by  a  company  of  Italian  singers  with  Besta 
as  conductor.  After  a  year  spent  in  this  manner 
an  irresistible  Impulse  urged  him  to  compose; 
in  vain  the  mattre  de  chapelle  tried  to  teaoh 
him  counterpoint — ^he  longed  to  give  expression 
to  the  thougnts  that  were  burning  for  utterance; 
and  as  his  first  attempt,  produced  at  Li^ 
in  1758  six  small  symphonies,  and  in  1759 
a  'messe  solennelle '  for  4  voices,  none  of  which 
have  been  published.  These  compositions  secured 
him  the  protection  of  the  Chanoine  du  Harlez, 
who  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  going 
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to  Rome.  Leaving  his  native  dty  in  March 
1759,  he  travelled  on  foot,  with  a  smuggler  for 
his  companion  ^  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  he 
was  received  into  the  'Goll^  de  JA6ge*  founded 
by  a  Li^geois  named  Darcis  for  the  benefit  of 
hu  townsmen,  who  were  permitted  to  reside 
there  for  five  yean  while  completing  their  specific 
studies.    His  master  for  counterpoint  and  com> 

C'tion  was  Gasali,  who  dismissed  him  as 
.  alessly  ignorant.  Grdtry  never  did  under- 
stand the  science  of  harmony ;  his  mission  was 
to  enforce  the  expression  of  words  by  melody,  and 
to  compose  operas.  During  his  stay  in  Rome 
he  composed  a  'De  profundis'  and  some  motets* 
which  have  not  been  published,  and  an  inter- 
mezzo called  'Le  Vendemmianti,'  for  the  Aliberti 
theatre.  Although  the  work  of  a  foreigner  this 
operetta  was  successful,  and  might  have  intro- 
duced him  to  more  important  theatres ;  but 
Gi^try  having  read  the  score  of  Monsigny^s 
'Rose  et  Colas'  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Treach.  op4ra-comique  was  his  vocation.  To 
get  to  Paris  now  became  his  one  idea.  He  left 
Rome  Jan.  i,  1767,  and  having  reached  Geneva 
asked  Voltaire  to  write  him  a  good  libretto 
for  an  op&ra-comique,  a  task  which  Voltaire 
was  incapable  of  performing  and  had  the  tact 
to  decline.  At  Geneva  he  supported  himself 
for  a  year  by  teaching  singing;  and  produced 
'IsabeUe  et  Gertrude,'  a  one-act  opera  by 
Favart  on  a  subject  suggested  by  Voltaire, 
and  previously  set  to  music  by  Blaise.'  At 
length,  by  the  advice  of  the  owner  of  Femey 
himself,  Gr^try  went  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained 
from  an  amateur  the  libretto  of  '  Les  Manages 
Samnites*  in  three  acts.  This  work  was  not 
performed  at  that  time,  but  its  public  rehearsals 
procured  him  the  patronage  of  Count  de  Creutz 
the  Swedish  Ambrissador,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  that,  a  two-act  libretto  by  Marmontel,  'Le 
Huron,*  successfully  performed  Aug.  20,  1768. 
This  opera  was  followed  by  *Luoile'  (1769), 
which  contains  the  duet '  Oil  peut-on  £tre  mieux 
qu*au  sein  de  sa  fSuniUe,*  which  became  so  popular 
and  played  so  singular  a  part  on  more  than  one 
historical  *  occasion ;  and  by  'Le  Tableau  parlant,  * 
an  original  and  extremely  comic  piece,  and  one  of 
Gr^try's  very  best.  What  life  and  spirit  there 
are  in  this  refined  jesting !  How  natural  and 
charming  are  the  melodies,  with  their  skilfully 
varied,  but  always  animated  rhythm !  How  pret- 
tily does  Isabelle  maice  fun  of  old  Cassandre  and 
his  antiquated  love-making  1  How  appropriate, 
and  how  thoroughly  in  keeping  is  the  action 
of  each  individuaJ  on  the  stage !  How  pointed 
and  dramatic  the  duet  between  Pierrot  and 
Columbine!  Grinmi  was  right  in  proclaiming 
'Le  Tableau  parlant*  a  real  masteipieoe. 

Gr^try  now  showed  his  versatility  by  composing 
no  less  than  3  operas,  all  produced  in  1770 — 'Le 
Sylvain,*  of  which  not  even  the  over-rated  duet 

1  TheM  detaOi  a.r«  token  from  Or4ti7'i  *  MteioirM.' 

s  An  autoiinipli  'Confltmr'  for  four  Toloet  and  orchfitra  b  In  thr 
Vbnxj  oftlM  Puis  CoDsenrmtoIra. 

I  ratfonnod  In  Parts  In  17«5.  Btolic'a  artettes  an  piiolad  In  the 
•ThMtn  de  M.  ranrt '  (rol  Ix). 

«  See  the  article  OO  nxn  w  time  imvx. 


'Dans  le  sein  d'un  p^'  survives;  'Les  den 
Avares,'  which  contains  a  good  comic  doet^  t 
march,  and  a  Janissaries'  chorus,  stall  heard  «iii 
pleasure ;  and  'L'Amiti^  k  T^preuve^*  an  iadif 
tierent  comedy  in  two  acts,  reduced  to  one  is 
1775  by  Favart^  without  improving  either  pieor 
or  music.    'Z^mire  et  Axor'  (Dec.  16,  1771; 
at  once  placed  Gritty  in  the  rank  of  creativt 
artists.    His  fertility  in  ideas  waa  marvellma, 
and  he  regularly  supplied  both  the  Commie  Ita- 
lienne  and  the  Th^tre  Favar^  where  he  prodneed 
successively    'L*Ami    de    la   nuuaon.'    3   aeti 
(Fontainebleau  Oct.  1771,  and  Paris  March  14, 
1772);    'Le    Magnifique,*    3  acta   (1773),  thi 
overture  of  which  contains  Ute  air  'Vive  Heori 
IV*  most  effectively  combined    with  another 
subject ;    '  La  Rosibre  de  Sslency '   in  4  act^ 
afterwards  reduced  to  3  (1774),  whidi  oontMiii 
a  remarkable  duet  between  two  jealous  yoof 
women,  and  the   pretty  melody   'Ma    barque 
l^gte«,'  so  well  arranged  by  Dussek  for  the  paaso; 
'  La  fisusse  Magie,'  2  acts,  with  the  syllahic  duet 
between  the  two  old  men,  an  excellent  piece; 
'  Les  Mariages  Samnites,*  a  work  which  he  rewrote 
several  times  but  which  never  became  popnlsr, 
though    the   march    supplied    Mosmri   with  a 
theme  for  Variations ;  'Matrooo/a  burlesque  ia 
4  acts  composed  for  the  court-theatre  mt  Fontaina- 
blean  (1777)  and  unsuccessfully  perfonned  ia 
Paris  (1778)  against  the  wish  of  Gi^txy;  'Le 
Jugement  de  Midas,*  3  acts  (1778),  in  whidihe 
satirised  French  music  of  the  cdd  Ktj\»,  sad 
especially  the  maimer  in  which  it  was  reaidved 
by  the  singers  of   the  Acaddmie;    'L'Amsst 
jaloux,'  3  acts  (1778) — ^in  the  2nd  act  an  eK- 
quisite  serenade;   'L«s  EvAiementa  imprtfvsa* 
(1779),  in  3  acts,  containing  2  airs  onoe  popalsi; 
now  forgotten ;  '  Aucassin  et  Kioolette^   3  acts 
(1780),  in  which  he  endeavoured  imsiiccesBfiinj 
to  imitate  ancient  music;  'Hialie  au  Koavesa 
Th^tre,'  a  prologue  for  Uie  inaugarmtion  of  tks 
Salle  Favart  (1783) ;  'Theodore  et  Panlin,'  lyzie 
comedy  in  3  actis,  which  failed  at  first,  and  vis 
afterwards  given  in  2  acts  under   the  title  <if 
'  L*£preuve  villageoise  *  with  marked  and  veil- 
merited  success ;  '  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,*  3  acts 
(Oct.   21,   1784),   the  finest  of  all   his  woik^ 
containing  the  air,   'O    Ridiard,    6   men  roi. 
Tunivers  t*abandonne,*  which  becsme  of  historic 
importance  at  Versailles,  Oct.  i,  1 789 ;  aod  *  Uae 
fi^vre  brulante,*  on  which  Beethoven  wrote  vsrisr 
tions.     'Les  M^prises  par  ressemUanoe,*  open 
in  3  acts  (i  786)  now  justly  forgotten ;  'Le  Conte 
d*Albert»*  2  acts  (1787),  the  success  of  which  vis 
secured  by  Mme.  Dugazon :  'La  Suite  dn  Conte 
d'Albert>'  i  act  (17^7) ;  '  ^  Pnaonnier  Ai^laia,' 
3  acts  (1787),  revived  in  1793  as  'darioe  ok 
Belton,*  without  making  a  more  favoaraUe  im- 
pression ;  '  Le  Rival  confident,*  <^>e!rm  in  3  acli» 
which  failed  in  spite  of  a  pleasing  arietta  sai 
a  graceful  rondo;   'Raoul  Barbe-Bleuei,'  3  adi 
(1789),  a  weak  production  quickly   fosgottea: 
'Pierre  le  Grand,'  3  acts  (1790),  in  which  thi 
search  after   local   oolouriitf  is  somewhat  tos 
apparent;   'Guillaume  Tell,    in  3  acta  (1791)* 
containing  a  round  and  a  quartet,  loDg 
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'Basile,  i  act  (1792):  'Les  deux  Coavents,* 
3  acts  (1792);  'Jtiseph  Barra/  i  act  (1794), 
a  pUce  de  circonstance ;  'Callias,'  i  act  (1794). 
,  a  republican  piece,  of  which  the  so-called  Greek 
music  is  justly  forgotten,  though  one  of  Hoff- 
mami*B  lines  has  survived — 

'  Quand  nona  aerons  ■ourais,  nonn  n'exinterons  plus  I ' ; 

'lishethy'  3  acts  (1797),  virhich  contains  a 
romance  that  has  not  yet  lost  its  charm;  'Le 
I3arbier  de  village/  i  act  (1797);  and  'Ellsca,' 
3  acts  (i799)»  which  was  a  fiasco. 

Lone  as  this  list  is,  it  does  not  include  all 
Gr€try  s  dramatic  works.   Not  content  with  sup- 
plying pieces  for  the  Op^ra  Gomique,  his  ambi- 
tion was  to  distinguish  himself  at  the  Academic 
de  Musique.     Here  he  produced  'G^phale  et 
Procris,'  3  acts  (1775),  of  which  the  only  number 
worthy  of  notice  was  the  duet  '  Donne-la  moi ' ; 
'  Les  trois  Ages  de  rOp<^*  (1778),  a  prologue 
received  with  indifference ;  '  A  ndromaque,'  3  acts 
(1 780),  the  principal  r6te  of  which  is  acoom- 
panied    tiiroughout  by  3  flutes    in   harmony; 
'Emilie'  (*la  Belle  Esclave*  1781),  unsuccess- 
fully introduced  as  the  5th  act  of  the  ballet 
'Lb  Fdte  de  Mirza*;  'La  double  Epreuve,  ou 
CoUnette  k  la  Gour,'  3  acts  (1782),  the  finale 
of  the  first  act  full  of  dramatic  truth ;  'LEm* 
barras  des  richesses,*  3  acts  (1782),  a  complete 
failure;  'La  Garavane  du  Gaire,*  3  acts  (1784), 
the  words  by  the  Gount  de  Provence,  afterwards 
Louis  XYIII — as  complete  a  success,  owing  prin- 
cipally  to  the  ballets,  and  the  picturesque  scene 
of  the  bazaar;   it  was  performed  no  less  than 
506  times ;  *  Panuige  dans  Tile  des  Lantemes/ 
3  acta  (1785),  a  not  very  lively  comic  opera; 
'Amphitryon,*  3  acts  (1788),   badly  received; 
'  Aspasie,*  3  acts  (i  789),  a  partial  success  ;  'Denys 
le  l^ran*  (1794),  I  act,  a  piice  de  circonstance 
whidi  the  composer  did  well  not  to  publish ; 
'La  Rosi^  rdpublicaine '  (1794),  '  <^>  another 
puce  de  drconstanoe  performed  under  the  title 
*La  F6te  de  la   raison'— one    of  the    scenes 
represented  a  church    with  an   ozgan  on  the 
stage  to  accompany  the  sacred  choruses  ;  '  Ana* 
cr^n  chez  Polycrate,'  3  acts  (1797),  containing 
an  air  and  a  trio  long  favourites :  '  Le  Gasque  et 
lea  Golombes,'  i  act  (1801),  performed  only  3 
times;  and  'Delphis  et  Mopsa,*  a  acts  (1803), 
which  met  with  but  little  better  &te. 

The  question  arises,  out  of  all  these  50  operas 
produced  in  Paris,  how  many  are  there  brides 
'Le  Tableau  parlant'  which  deserve  special 
attention !  '  Z^mire  et  Azor,*  '  L*Amant  jaloux,* 
'L*£preuTe  yillageoise,*  and  above  all  '  Richard,* 
which  is  sUU  performed  with  success,  and  of 
which  nearly  every  number  deserves  to  be 
specified,  are  those  we  should  select.  In  treating 
subjects  of  a  more  ambitious  stamp,  such  as  'Pierre 
le  Grand*  and  'Guillaume  Tell,'  Gretry  did 
violence  to  his  nature.  Broad  and  vigorous 
eonoeptions  were  not  within  his  range,  because 
they  require  not  only  sustained  effort,  but  a 
thorough  mastery  of  harmony  and  instrunienta- 
Uon,  and  this  he  did  not  possess.  He  scarcely 
«▼«:  wrote  for  more  than  two  Yoices,  and  is 
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manifestly  perplexed  by  the  entrance  of  a  third, 
as  a  glance  at  the  trio-duet  in  '  Z^mire  et  Azor ' 
will  show.  '  You  might  drive  a  coach  and  four 
between  the  bass  and  the  first  fiddle '  was  wit- 
tily said  of  his  thin  harmonies.  But  though  it 
may  be  thought  necessary  at  the  present  day  to 
reinforce  his  meagre  orchestration,  his  basses  are 
so  well  chosen,  and  form  such  good  harmony, 
that  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  add  comple- 
mentary parts  to  the  two  in  the  original  score.' 
And  Gr^try's  instrumentation  though  poor  is  not 
wanting  in  colour  when  occasion  serves.  More- 
over he  was  aware  of  his  defects  as  well  as  of 
his  capacities.  '  In  the  midst  of  popular  applause 
how  dissatisfied  an  artist  often  feels  with  his 
own  work ! '  he  exclaims  at  the  end  of  his  analyus 
of '  Huron.*  Elsewhere  in  speaking  of  his  works 
as  a  whole^  he  puts  the  following  words  into 
Gluck's  mouth,  '  You  received  from  Nature  the 
gift  of  appropriate  melody,  but  in  giving  you 
this  talent  she  withheld  that  of  strict  and 
complicated  harmony.'  This  is  true  self-know- 
ledge, and  by  such  remarks  Gretry  has  shortened 
and  simplified  our  task. 

The  qualities  in  his  music  which  most  excite 
our  admiration  are,  his  perfect  understanding  of 
the  right  proportions  to  be  given  both  to  the 
ensemble,  and  to  each  separate  part  of  an  opera, 
and  his  power  of  connecting  and  evolving  the 
scenes,  faithfully  interpreting  the  words,  and 
tracing  the  lineaments,  so  to  speak,  of  his  charac- 
ters by  means  of  this  fidelity  of  expression  in  the 
music.  "While  thus  taking  declamation  as  his 
guide,  and  believing  that  'the  most  skilful 
musician  was  he  who  could  best  metamorphose 
declamation  into  melody/  Gretry  little  thought 
that  the  day  would  come  when  M^ul  would 
say  of  him  that  'what  he  wrote  was  very 
clever,  but  it  was  not  music*  ('il  fidsait  de 
Tesprit  et  non  de  la  musique  *)*  No  doubt  he 
carried  his  system  too  fiu*;  he  did  not  see 
that  by  trying  to  follow  the  words  too  literally 
a  composer  may  deprive  his  phrases  of  ease 
and  charm,  and  sacrifice  the  general  effect  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  many  trifling  ones— a  most 
serious  fault.  But  in  spite  of  his  weakness  for 
details — the  defect  of  many  a  painter— Gretry 
is  a  model  one  never  wearies  of  studying.  He 
excelled  in  the  simple  pastoral  style,  in  the 
touching  and  pathetic,  and  in  comic  opera  at 
once  comic  and  not  trivial.  By  means  of  his 
rich  imagination,  thorough  acquaintance  with 
stage  business,  and  love  for  dnunatic  truth,  he 
created  a  whole  world  of  characters  drawn  to  the 
life;  and  by  his  great  intelligence,  and  the 
essentially  fVench  bent  of  his  genius  he  almost 
deserves  to  be  called  the  '  McU^re  of  music,*  a 
title  as  overwhelming  as  it  is  honourable,  but 
which  his  passionate  admirers  have  not  hesitated 
to  bestow  on  him. 

A  witty  and  brilliant  talker,  and  a  friend  of 
influentiiJ  literary  men,  Gretry  possessed  many 
powerful  patrons  at  the  Frendi  court,  and  was 

>  'Gninaume  Tiftll*  WM  RfmtniiMnted  bgr  Berton  anil  Biluitt 
*  Biohkrd  *  by  Adolphs  Adam :  *  L'BprecTs  TUlM«QiM '  by  Auber :  mad 
'La  faiuM  Vasie'  byKuotea  Pi^rust. 
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the  recipient  of  pensioiiB  and  distinotions  of 
•11  kinds.  In  1785  the  munioipality  of  PariB 
named  one  of  the  itreeta  near  the  Commie 
Italienne  after  him»  and  in  the  previoiu  jear 
the  Piinoe-Bishop  of  li^ge  had  made  him  one 
of  hia  privy-ooimoillon.  On  the  foundation  of 
the  Conservatoire  he  was  appointed  an  inspector, 
a  poet  which  he  resigned  m  a  year.  When  the 
Institut  was  fonned  at  the  same  time  (1795) 
he  was  chosen  to  fill  one  of  the  three  places 
reserved  for  musical  composers.  Napoleon  made 
him  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  on 
the  institution  of  the  order  in  1803,  and  also 
granted  him  a  pension  to  compensate  fw  his  losses 
by  the  Revolution. 

A  career  so  successful  was  likely  to  intoxicate, 
Mid  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  tiiat  Gn^try  had 
a  firm  belief  In  his  own  merits,  and  thought 
himself  almost  in&Uible.  He  has  left  us  sev wal 
records  of  his  vanity  both  artistic  and  intel- 
leotuaL  Hie  first  is  his  'M^moires  ou  Essais 
sur  la  musique,'  published  in  i  vol.  in  1789,  and 
reprinted  in  1797  with  two  additional  vols.,  said 
to  have  been  edited  by  his  friend  Legrand,  a 
professor  of  rhetoric.  The  first  part  only  is 
mteresting,  and  as  has  been  aptly  said,  it  should 
be  called  '  Essais  sur  ma  musique.*  1^  1802  he 
brought  out  '  M^thode  simple  pour  apprendre  K 
prAuder  en  peu  de  temps  avec  toutes  lee  res- 
sources  de  rnannonie,*  a  pamphlet  of  95  pages 
with  lithograph  portrait,  m  which  he  ezhiSfcs 
both  the  insuffidenoy  of  Ids  studies,  and  his  want 
of  natural  talent  for  harmony.  His  3  vols  'De 
la  Y4iiit/6 :  oe  que  nous  fumes,  ce  que  nous 
sommes,  oe  que  nous  devrions  dtre'  (1803)  are 
simply  a  pretentious  statement  of  his  political 
ana  social  opinions,  with  remarks  on  the  feelings, 
and  the  best  means  of  exalting  and  expressing 
them  by  music. 

Gr^tiy  had  bought  TErmitage'  near  Mont- 
morenqy,  formerly  tiie  residence  of  Rousseau,  and 
It  was  tiiere  he  died,  Sept.  34, 181 3.  lliree  days 
afterwards  (27th)  Paris  honoured  his  remains 
with  a  splenidid  funeral ;  touching  and  eloquent 
eulogiums  were  pronounced  over  lus  grave  by 
Bouilly  on  behalf  of  the  dramatic  authors,  and 
M^ul  in  the  name  of  the  musicians.  A  year 
later,  at  a  special  meeting  on  Oct.  i,  1814,  Joa- 
chim de  Breton,  permanent  secretary  of  the 
Academic  des  B^ux-Axts  read  a  *  Notice  sur  la 
▼ie  et  les  ouvrages  d*Andr^  Ernest  Gr^tiy.'  Since 
then  many  biographies  and  critiques  have  been 
published ;  the  most  important  are — '  Gr^try  en 
famiUe*  (Paris  1815,  i2mo.)  by  A.  J.  Gr^try,  his 
nephew ;  *  Recueil  de  lettres  Rentes  a  Gr^try,  ou 
Ik  son  sujet,'  by  the  Comte  de  Livry  (Paris,  1809, 
8vo.);  'Easai  sur  Gr^try'  (Li^ge  1821,  8vo.)  l^ 
M.  de  Gerlaohe,  and  F^tis*s  article.    [See  Fba- 

MEBT.] 

There  are  many  portraits  of  Gr^try.  One  of 
the  best  was  drawn  and  engraved  by  *  his  friend* 
Moreau  the  younger.  Another  engraving  is  by 
Cathelin  (1785),  from  the  portrait  by  Madame 
Lebnm,  with  the  lines : 

*  Far  des  plaUin  rfeig  et  de  fittUMt  alarmee 
Ge  puiaaant  Enchanteur  calme  cm  tzoable  nos  lens ; 
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Mall  de  eon  amititf  peatpon  goMsr  lee  ^mmei 
Smu  ^atar  aa  motna  son  oonr  4  am  talenta.' 

Berides  these  there  are  Isabey*s  portrut  tt- 
graved  by  P.  Simon ;  that  taken  by  the  '  pliy- 
slonotraoe '  and  engraved  by  Quenedey  in  looS; 
those  of  Forget  and  P.  Adam ;  and  fiuSj 
Maurin's  lithograph  from  the  portrait  by  Bobot 
Lefbvre.  In  his  youth  he  is  saia  to  have  resembbd 
Pergolesi  both  in  fisoe  and  figure.  Comte  linj 
had  a  statue  made  of  him  in  marUe,  and  pland 
it  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  lli^tre  Fe^dess; 
it  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  it  Ike 
'foyer '  of  the  present  Op^ra  Comiqne,  oootaiv 
only  a  bust  of  him.  In  1843  a  statue  by  GtA 
was  inaugurated  at  Id/Sge ;  being  oc^osmI  it  ii 
not  a  good  representation,  as  Gr^tiy  was  osill 
in  stature,  and  of  delicate  health. 

Gr^try  had  three  daughters.  The  seooBd, 
LuoiLi,  bom  in  Paris  1773,  was  only  13  wka 
her  one-act  opera  *  Le  Manage  d'Antonks*  ii- 
strumented  by  her  father,  was  suocesBfiQllj 
performed  at  the  Op^ra  Comiqae  (1786).  h 
1787  she  produced  'Toinette  et  Louis,'  in  2  sdi, 
which  was  not  well  recaved.  This  gifted  veaBg 
musician  made  an  unhappy  maixiage,  and  diad 
in  1793. 

We  may  mention  in  oonoinipofn  that  Gieli? 
spent  his  last  years  in  writing  6  vols  of  'R^ 
flexions  sur  Tait,'  which  however  have  not  bca 
published.  He  also  left  5  MS.  operas  in  3  asti 
— 'Aldndor  et  Zaide';  'Zim^*;  'Electn*: 
'Diog^ne  et  Alexandre ' ;  *  Les  Manres  d*£qM^i»*; 
and  '  Zelmar,  ou  TAsile,'  in  one  act.  [G.CL] 

GRIEG,  Edvuid,  composer  and  pianiit,  bars 
June  15,  1843,  at  Beigen  in  Norway,  and  nor 
conductor  and  teacher  at  Christi»ni&.  He  ouu 
to  Leipsic  in  1858,  and  remained  at  the  Oooaor 
vatorium  for  four  years,  having  HauptmaDnaad 
Richter  as  masters  for  hannony  and  oountspoial. 
Rietz  and  Reinecke  for  composition*  and  Motchehi 
for  pianoforte  playing.  During  tlie  tenn  of  ■!» 
studies  he  lived  mostly  in  the  romantic  woiUb  d 
Schumann,  Mendel8Bohn,and  Chopin,  whose  vorb 
Uien  gave  the  tone  to  the  entire  mosical  life  «f 
the  town,  and  especially  of  the  Oooaervaioriis- 
He  has  since  become  aware  of  other  older  asd 
newer  masters,  without  however  ahowiag  vojr 
distinct  traoes  of  their  influence  in  his  oosBpos- 
tions.  The  characteristic  Scandinavian  featnm  rf 
Grieg*8  musical  talent  took  a  tangible  shape  boos 
after  his  return  to  the  north.  Daiush,  Svedi^ 
and  Norwegian  Volkslieder  and  dances  ahsaiM 
his  foncv  more  than  the  study  of  ai^  gnrt 
composer  B  works ;  and  henceforth  his  oompositiMi 


are  marked  with  the  stamp  of  a  particular  l_ 
ality  more  clearly  than  that  of  any  mai^  esoif^ 
perhaps  Chopin. 

Grieg  has  hitherto  published  the  fcSkmrn^ 
works: — 4  CUvierstttoke  (op.  i);  4  Lndr 
(op.  a);  Poetische  Tonbilder  (op.  3) ;  6  liedir 
(op.  4);  'Melodien  dee  Henena  — on  Htfi 
AndoFBen's  songs — (op.  5);  HamoNska  fr 
Pianoforte  (op,  6) ;  Sonate  fur  Pianoforte  i<ip> 
7) ;  Sonate  ror  Pianoforte  und  Violin  (op.  8); 
Romanzen  und  Bslladen  (op.  9);  Kleiae  Bo- 
manzen  (op.  10) ;   '  Im  Herbst,*  Phaatane  fir 
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Pianoforte,  ^  qoatre  nuuiiB  (op.  xi);  Lyriwhe 
Stackdhen  fflr  Pianoforte  (op.  I  a) ;  Sonate  ftir 
Pianoforte  iindYiolme  (op.  i.^) ;  a  Bymphonisclie 
Sttteke  fbr  Pianoforte,  k  quatre  mabu  (op.  14) ; 
Romanaen  (op.  is) ;  Gonoert  for  Pianoforte  und 
Orcheater  (op.  16);  Norw^giMshe  Yolks-Lieder 
and  l^inse  mr  "PUaMBarte  behandelt  (op.  17); 
Romanzen  und  lieder,  a  Hefte  (op.  18) ;  <  Bilder 
ana  dem  Yolksleben,*  neue  Hnmoresken  fOr 
Pianoforte  (op.  19);  'Yor  Sudena  Kloeter/  ffir 
Soli,  Damenchor  und  Orohester  (op.  20).  [E.  D.] 

GRIEPENKERL,  Fbisdbioh  Cokrad,  pro- 
feBK>r  at  the  Carolinum  College  in  Brunswick, 
bom  at  Peine,  near  Hanover,  in  178  a  ;  long 
tutor  in  the  Fdlenberg  Institution  at  Hofwyl  in 
the  Canton  of  Seme ;  died  at  Brunswick,  April 
6,  1849.  He  wrote  'Lehrbuoh  der  .^Ssthetik* 
(Brunswick  1837),  in  which  he  applied  Herbart*s 
philosophical  theory  to  music ;  and  was  the 
aathor  of  the  preface  to  the  excellent  edition  of 
J.  S.  Bach*s  instrumental  compositions,  edited  by 
himself  and  Roitsch,  and  published  by  Peters  of 
Jjeipjog,  This  work  has  made  his  name  familiar 
to  many  in  England. 

His  son  WoLFOAiro  Robbbt,  bom  May  4, 
1 810,  at  Hofwyl,  studied  at  Brunswick  and 
Ijeipzig,  was  also  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  and 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Meyerbeer^s  *  Huguenots' 
and  the  later  works  of  Berlios.  He  wrote  '  Das 
MuaikfiMt,  Oder  die  Beethovener'  (1838  and  41) ; 

*  Ritter  Berlios  in  Braunschweig  (1843) ;  'Die 
Oper  der  Gregenwart*  (1847);  and  two  dramas, 
'Robespierre'  and  'Die  Girondisten/  to  which 
litolff  composed  overtures.  He  died  at  Bruns- 
wick, Oct  17,  1868.  [?.G.] 

GRneSBACH,  John  Hbnbt,  bom  at  Whid- 
mar,  June  ao,  1798,  was  eldest  son  of  Justin 
Christian  Griesbium^  violoncellist  in  Queen  Char- 
lotte's band,  and  nephew  to  Friedrich  Griesbach, 
the  oboe  player.  He  studied  music  under  his 
imde,  Geom  Leqx)ld  Jacob  Griesbaoh,  and  at 
I  a  years  of  age  was  appointed  violoncellist  in 
the  Queen's  band.  He  then  studied  for  some 
jears  under  Kalkbreoner.  On  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Queen's  band  at  her  death  he  came  to 
liondon  and  appeared  at  concerts  as  a  pianist. 
In  182a  he  composed  a  symphony  and  a  capriocio 
fijr  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  shortly  after- 
waras  a  second  symphony  fbr  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  Although  ne  was  after  this  time  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  tuition  he  found  time  to  pro- 
dnoe  numerous  compositions  of  various  kinds,  and 
also  to  attain  to  no  mean  skill  in  astronomy, 
painting  in  water  colours,  entomology,  and  ma- 
thematios.      His   principal   compositions   were 

*  Belshanar's  Feast,'  an  oratorio^  written  in  1835 
with  a  view  to  stage  representation,  but  such 
perfinmances  being  interaicted  he  some  years 
afterwards  remodelled  the  work,  and  it  was  per- 
fctfmed,  under  the  title  of '  Daniel,'  by  the  Sawed 
Hamonic  Sociely  on  June  30,  1854;  Overture 
and  Music  to  Shakspere's  'Tempest';  'James 
the  Firsts  or.  The  Royal  Captive,'  operetta ;  <  The 
Goldsmith  ofWeet  Cheap,' opera;  ' Eblis,' opera 
(onfinished);   'Raby  Ruins^'   musioal  drama; 
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several  overtures  and  other  instrumental  pieces, 
anthem%  songs,  cantatas,  &c.  He  also  wrote 
'An  Analysis  of  Musical  Sounds'  (published), 
and  'The  fundamental  elements  ox  Counter- 
!  point,'  'The  Aooustic  Laws  of  Harmony,'  and 
'Tables  shewing  the  variations  of  musical  pitch 
from  the  time  of  Handel  to  1859 '  (unpublished). 
He  waa  14  times  a  director  of  the  PMharmonic 
Society.    He  died  Jan.  9,  1875.  [W.H.H.] 

GRIESINGER,  Gbobo  August,  deserves  a 
word  of  grateful  mention  for  his  channing  littie 
work  on  Haydn — '  Biographische  Notizen  liber 
Joseph  Haychi '  ( i  a  6  pages) — which  was  originally 
oonmmnicated  to  the  Allg.  Musik.  Zeitung  from 
July  to  Sept.  1809,  and  then  published  by 
Breitkopf  k  Hartel  in  18 10.  Grieeinger  was  a 
'  Legations-Rath '  of  the  Saxon  government,  and 
possibly  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna.  At 
any  rate  he  was  on  intimate  t^ms  with  Haydn 
for  the  last  ten  yean  of  the  life  of  the  latter,  and 
he  claims  to  report  directiy  from  his  lips,  often 
in  his  very  words.  His  work  was  used  by 
Framery  for  his '  Notice  sur  Haydn  *  (Paris,  1 8 1  o), 
but  Griesinger  complains  that  his  statements  have 
often  been  widely  departed  from,  and  in  one  case 
an  ahsdute  invention  introduced. 

Whether  he  was  the  same  Griesinger  who 
founded  singing  societies  and  public  concerts  in 
Stuttgart  ID  or  I  a  years  after  Haydn's  death,  is 
not  apparent.    He  died  April  a  7,  i8a8.        [G.] 

GRIFFIN,  GsoBGB  Euoivs,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, was  boin  Jan.  8,  1781.  At  sixteen  years 
of  age  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  composer 
by  tiie  production  of  a  concerto  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  in  which  the  melody  of  'The  Blue 
Bell  of  Scotland'  was  introduced.  He  next 
published  a  P.  F.  sonata»  with  ad  libitum  violin, 
and  an  'Ode  to  Charity,'  inscribed  to  the 
supporters  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  published 
in  1806.  Iffis  remaining  compositions,  with  the 
exception  of  three  quartets  for  stringed  instru- 
ments, were  all  for  the  pianoforte,  either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  ouier  instruments.  They 
comprise  two  concertos  for  P.  F.  and  orchestra ; 
a  quartet  for  pianoforte  and  strings ;  four  sonatas ; 
five  divertimentos;  four  rondos;  six  marches; 
six  airs;  a  capriocio;  an  introduction  to  an 
arrangement  of  the  military  movement  from 
Hay&*s  I  ath  symphony ;  and  two  sets  of  quad- 
rilles. Griffin  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  One  of  his  stringed 
quartets  was  given  by  that  body  on  Feb.  a8, 
1814,  and  his  P.  F.  quartet  on  April  14.  181 7, 
he  himself  playing  the  P.  F.  part.  Griffin  was 
stricken  witn  morUJ  illness  whilst  attending  one 
of  the  Society's  concerts,  and  died  a  few  days 
afterwards  in  May  1863.  His  ccxnposltions  were 
formed  upon  classical  models,  and  were  esteemed 
in  their  day,  although  now  forgotten.  [W.H.H.] 

GRIFFIN,  Thomas,  an  organ  builder,  in  174 1 
erected  an  organ  in  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  and 
engaged  'to  play  himself  or  provide  an  organist.' 
He  is  said  to  have  also  built  organs  in  other  Cit}' 
churches.  On  Jan.  11,  1763  (being  then  a 
Common  Councilman  for  Langboum  Ward  and 
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one  of  the  Greflham  Omimittee),  he  wm  appointed 
ProfeBBor  of  Made  in  Greaham  College  in  the 
room  of  Charles  Gaidner,  deceased.  He  seems 
to  have  been  totally  incapable  of  performing  the 
daties  of  the  oflBoe,  since  we  leam  from  a  con- 
temporary newspaper  that  on  Jan.  39,  1763,  the 
day  appointed  for  nis  first  lecture,  John  Potter, 
who  had  acted  as  deputy  to  his  predeoesaar, 
i^peaied  to  lectme  for  him,  bat  the  audience 
refused  to  hear  him,  and  compelled  him  to  retire ; 
that  on  Feb.  1 2  following  Griffin  himself  appeared, 
apologised  for  his  absence  on  Jan.  39,  which  he 
assured  the  audience  was  owing  solely  to  his  not 
having  had  sufficient  time  to  prepare  a  proper 
lecture,  and  then  retired  without  saying  more; 
and  that  he  soon  afterwards  delivered  a  lecture, 
which  lasted  11  minutes,  in  an  almost  inaudible 
tone  of  voice.  He  died  in  1 771.  Hawkins  asserts 
him  to  have  been  a  barber.  He  was  more  probably 
of  the  Barber-Suigeons'  Company.       [W.  H.  H.  j 

GRTMATiDI.    See  NiooLuri. 

GRIMM,  Julius  Otto,  German  pianist  and 
composer  of  some  note;  bom  1830  at  Pemau  in 
Saxony ;  was  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoriiun  of 
Leipzig.  When  Grimm  had  finished  the  course 
of  instruction  there,  he  found  employment  at 
Gottingen,  and  was  subsequentlv  appointed  con- 
ductor of  the  Musikverein  at  Munster,  where 
he  is  still  living  as  a  teacher  of  singing  and 
pianoforte  playing.  He  has  hitherto  published 
pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  songs,  and  a  few 
orchestral  compositions,  of  which  latter  his '  Suite 
in  canon-foim  has  made  the  round  of  Gterman 
concert-rooms  successfully,  and  in  point  of  clever 
workmanship  deserves  sJl  the  praise  it  has  met 
with.  [E.  D.] 

GRISAB»  Albsbt,  bom  at  Antwerp,  Deo.  36, 
1S08,  was  intended  for  commerce,  ana  with  that 
view  was  placed  in  a  house  of  business  at  Liver- 
pool. The  love  of  music  was  however  too  strong 
for  him,  and  after  a  few  struggles  with  his  £unily 
he  ran  away  to  Paris,  and  reached  it  only  a 
day  or  two  before  the  Revolution  of  July  1830. 
He  began  to  study  under  Reicha,  but  the  revo- 
lution spread  to  Belgium,  and  Grisar  was  obliged 
to  join  his  family  in  Antwerp.  His  first  public 
success  was  '  Le  Manage  impossible '  at  Brussels 
in  the  spring  of  1 833.  It  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  government,  and  procured  him  a  grant 
of  1 300  francs  towards  the  completion  of  his 
musical  education.  He  returned  to  Paris  and 
henceforward  gave  himself  up  almost  entirely 
to  the  theatre.  His  first  appearance  there  was 
at  the  Op^ra  Comique  with  'L'an  mil.'  Thoagh 
not  unsuccessful  he  was  dissatisfied  with  himsd^ 
and  in  1840  or  184I  went  to  Naples  to  study 
composition '  under  Mercadante;  and  there  he 
remained  for  several  years.  In  1848  he  was 
again  in  Paris,  and  md  not  leave  it  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Asni^res  on  June 
15,  1S69.  Nineteen  of  his  comic  operas  were 
produced  on  the  stage,  and  a  dozen  more  remained 
m  MS.  A  list  will  be  found  in  Pougin's  sup- 
plement to  F^tis.  He  also  published  more  than 
50   melodies   and   romances.      His   statue^    by 


Brackeleer,  is  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Aatwsip 
Theatre,  and  a  lifo  of  him  by  Pougin  has  bsA 
published  by  Hachette.  With  the  Parisians  be 
was  a  great  favourite.  'A  charming  ddicste 
natural  musician,  several  of  whose  works  will 
remain  to  attest  the  rare  exoellenoe  of  his  tslfiit' 
is  the  judgment  of  a  French  critic  in  the  MeB» 
trel.  On  an  Englishman  however — and  one  vko 
knew  him  and  liked  him — ^he  made  a  diflswi 
impression ; '  His  music,*  says  Mr.  Choriey,  'leawi 
not  the  slightest  trace  on  the  memory.  I  camMt 
recall  from  the  whole  list  a  melody, »  touch  of 
instrumental  novelty,  an  indication  of  dianeler 
or  local  colour.*  M.  Chouquet  (Mumque  Diaaa- 
tique,  386),  while  praising  his  fresh  usd  giaesfsl 
melody  and  his  sympathy  with  the  aoene  and  the 
situation,  will  not  idlow  him  a  place  above  the 
second  rank.  [G.] 

GRISI,  GroLiA.    This  fiunous  operatic  voesl- 
ist,  daaghter   of   Gaetano  Grisi,  an  officer  of 
engineers  undw  Napoleon,  was  bom  at  Milan  is 
181 3;  others  say  1810,  oUiers  even  1806.    She 
belonged  to  a  family  of  artists.  Her  maternal  aunt 
was  Sie  celebrated  Grassini;  her  eldest  siiter, 
Giuditta  (bom  at  Milan,  July  38,  1805),  wai 
a  singer  of  high  merit ;  and  her  cousin,  Osilotu 
Grisi, originally  educated  asasinger,  became,  under 
the  tuition  of  Perrot^  the  most  channing  danosr  of 
her  time.    Probably  her  mother,  like  die  rost  of 
the  fiEunily,  had  before  marriage  made  music  her 
profession.    If  so,  with  a  soldier  for  a  &thflr  sad 
a  singer  for  a  mother,  it  may  be  said  thai  tks 
future  'dramatic  soprano*  came  indeed  oiwai^ 
able  parentage.    Her  earliest  instructon  won 
successively  her  sister  Giuditta;  FSlii^  Celfi, 
afterwards  resident  professor  in  London ;  Madaae 
Boccabadati ;  and  Guglielmi,  son  of  the  f^wniN— r 
of  that  name.    At  the  age  of  seventeen  ahe  mads 
her  first  appearance  in  publio  as  "Rnr*****^  in  Rob* 
suii's  'Zehnira.*    In   1830  Mr.  G.  C.  GreriBs 
saw  her  at  Florence  with  David  in  *  Biodaido^' 
and  says,  *  She  is  like  Pasta  in  fiM)o  and  figure, 
but  mudi  handsomer.     She  is  only  eigfatoea.' 
Rossini  took  a  great  interest  in  the  young  sad 
promising  Giulietta,  for  whom  he  pcedicted  a 
brilliant  future.     'Youth,   uncommon  ueesoail 
attractions,  a  beautiful  voice,  and  inmcalioai 
already  of  that  stage  talent  afterwarda  ao  rooMfk- 
ably  developed,  combined,*  says  one  who  spoaks 
wilSi  authority  on  the  subject^  '  to  obtain  a  re* 
caption  for  their  posseosor  more  hear^  and  man 
unanimously  favourable  than  often  fiaUs  to  thebt 
of  a  debutante.*  One  of  Giu]ia*s  waimeat  adniitB 
was  Bellini,  who,  composing  at  Milan  Uie  open 
xji  *  Norma*  for  Pasta,  recognised  in  the  jonf 
artist  all  the  qualifications  for  a  peifect  AdalgiM. 
Strangely  enough,   when  the  opera  was  tint 
brought  out^  the  first  act  proved  almost  a  fiasBo: 
and  it  was  bot  imtil  the  duet  for  Nonna  sad 
Adalgisa  in  the  3nd  Act  that  the  audience  bqgni 
to  applaud.    Dissatisfied  with  her  engagement  it 
Milan,  and  unable  to  get  herself  rolMaed  fnaa  it 
by  ordinary  means,  the  impulsive  Giulia  took  to 
flight,  and  escaping  across  the  frontier  iiiechfd 
Paris,  where  she  found  her  aunt»  Madame  Gfas* 
sini,  her  sinter  Giuditta,  and  Roaini.— at  tbat 
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time  artisiio  director  of  the  Th^tre  des  Italieni. 
She  had  no  troable  in  obtaining  an  engage- 
ment. Ro88im»  who  had  not  fingotten  her  per- 
formance in  'Zelmiray*  offered  her  the  part  of 
Semiramide  in  hiB  own  admirable  opera  of  that 
name;  and  in  1832  MdUe.  Grisi  made  her  first 
appearance  at  the  Italian  Opera  of  Paris  in  the 
character  of  the  Anyrian  Qaeen,  Mdlle.  Eckerlin 
representing  Arsace,  and  Signer  Tamburini 
Aasnr.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  perfect 
than  Mdlle  Grisi's  luocess ;  and  for  sixteen  con- 
secatiTe  years,  from  1833  to  1849,  she  was 
engaged  and  re-engaged  at  the  l^tttre  des 
Italiens.  Mdlle.  Grisi  passed  the  winter  of 
1833  at  Venice,  where  Bellini  wrote  and  pro- 
duced '  I  Monteochi  ed  I  Gapuleti  *  for  the  two 
sisters,  Giuditta  and  Giulia.  She  did  not  visit 
London  until  1834,  where  she  made  her  first 
appearance,  amid  general  admiration,  as  Ninetta 
in  'La  Gaeza  Ladra*  (April  8th).  Her  first 
great  London  success,  however,  was  achieved  in 
the  part  of  Anna  Bolena.  The  chief  characters  in 
this  work — which  Donizetti  had  written  for  Galli, 
Bubini,and  Madame  Pasta — ^became  identified  in 
London  with  Lablache,  Rubini,  and  Mdlle.  Grisi. 
Strangely  enough,  the  opera  itself,  which  was  at 
one  time  looked  upon  as  its  composer's  master- 

Ce,  seems  now  all  but  forgotten.  Those 
ever  who  saw  Grisi  in  the  pi^  of  the  heroine 
will  never  foiget  it.  On  the  occasion  of  her 
first  appearance  in  London,  the  'l^ee*  critic 
described  her  voice  as  a  '  pure,  brilliant,  power- 
ful, flexible  soprano  ....  one  of  the  finest  we 
ever  heard.*  'As  an  actress,'  added  the  writer, 
'Mdlle.  Grisi  exhibits  discriminative  powers 
of  no  common  order.'  When  she  undertook 
the  part  of  Semiramide,  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
it  was  said  by  everyone  that  Pasta  having 
now  retired  her  only  successor  was  Grisi.  In 
the  ^ear  1835  Bellini  wrote  'I  Puritani*  for 
Grisi,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  and  Lablache;  that 
memorable  operatic  quartet  of  which  she  was 
the  last  survivor.  It  is  true  that  after  Rubini 
had  been  replaced  by  Mario  the  quartet  was 
etiH  incomparable ;  and  it  was  for  the  new 
combination — Grisi,  Mario,  Tamburini,  and  La- 
blache— ^that  Donizetti,  in  1843,  composed  '  Don 
Pasquale.*  '  Don  Pasquale,'  like  'Anna  Bolena,* 
▼isited  London  and  soon  became  naturalised; 
and  ^ear  after  year  the  Mario  quartet,  like  the 
Rubini  quartet,  spent  the  winter  in  Paris,  the 
summer  in  London.  Fortunately  the  Paris 
season  does  not  interfere  with  our  own.  Indeed, 
owing  to  the  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg  seasons 
taking  place  in  the  winter,  it  is  possible  to  form 
in  London  for  the  summer  an  operatic  troupe 
superior  to  that  of  either  St.  Petersburg  or  Paris, 
and  which  shall,  in  fact,  include  the  most  dii- 
tanguished  ornaments  of  both  the  great  European 
winter  companies.  But  between  Paris  and  Lon- 
don in  particular  an  entente  eordiale  had  long 
existed ;  and  Madame  Grisi,  with  her  attendant 
tenor,  baritone,  and  basso,  must  have  been  as 
nauch  at  home  in  one  of  these  capitals  as  in  the 
other. 

When^  in  1846,  Mr.  Lumley's  company  was 
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broken  up  by  the  sudden  departure  of  his  prin- 
cipal singers,  together  with  Mr.  Costa,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  orchestra,  the  second  of  the  great 
quartets  came  to  an  end.  It  struggled  on  for  a 
time  in  the  reduced  form  of  a  trio:  Grisi,  Mario 
and  Tamburini,  without  Lablache.  Then  the 
trio  became  a  daet;  but  Grisi  and  Mario  still 
sang  the  duo  eoneertante  which  Donizetti  had 
written  for  them  in  '  Don  Pasquale,'  as  no  other 
singers  could  sing  it.  They  were  BtiU  '  the  rose 
and  the  nightingale  *  of  Heine's  Parisian  Letters, 
'the  rose  the  nightingale  among  fiowers,  the 
nightingale  the  rose  among  birds.'  Mr.  N.  P. 
Willis  had  heard  Grisi  in  London  in  the  year 
1834,  and,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  '  Pencillings  by 
the  Way,'  did  not  much  like  her.  On  the  other 
hand,  Heine  heard  her  in  Paris  in  the  year  1840, 
and,  as  he  assures  us  in  his  'Lutetia,  liked  her 
veiy  much.  The  unbounded  admiration  of  the 
German  poet  would  probably  have  consoled 
Madame  Grisi,  if  she  had  ever  troubled  herself 
about  the  matter,  for  the  very  limited  admir- 
ation expressed  for  her  by  the  American  prose- 
writer. 

From  the  year  1834,  when  she  made  her  d^but 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  London,  until  the  year 
1 86 1,  when  she  retired  from  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  Madame  Grisi  only  missed  one  season 
in  London — that  of  1842.  And  it  was  a  rare 
thing  indeed  when  she  was  engaeed  that  illness 
or  any  other  cause  prevented  her  fiom  appearing. 
She  seldom  disappointed  the  public  by  her  ab- 
sence; and  never,  when  she  was  present,  by 
her  singing.  There  is  some  significance  in  styling 
such  vociJists  'robust,*  for  there  are  robust 
sopranos  as  there  are  robust  tenors.  Indeed  no 
one  who  has  not  really  a  robust  constitution 
could  stand  such  wear  and  tear,  which  are  the 
indispensable  accompaniments — which  form,  one 
might  almost  say,  the  very  substance — of  the  life 
of  a  great  singer.  In  the  ^ear  1854  she  made 
an  artistic  tour  in  the  Umted  States,  in  com- 
pany with  Signer  Mario.  In  1859  <^®  accepted 
an  engagement  at  Madrid,  whidi  was  not  sue- 
cessfui^  and  was  rapidly  broken  off.  In  1H61 
Madame  Grid  signed  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
Gye  binding  her  not  to  appear  again  in  public 
within  a  tenn  of  five  years.  Mr.  Gye  thought, 
no  doubt,  that  in  this  case  five  years  were  as 
good  as  fifty.  But  he  had  reckoned  without  his 
prima  donna,  who,  in  the  vear  1866,  to  the 
regret  of  her  friends,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
every  one,  came  out  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in 
her  old  part  of  Lucrezia.  After  that  Madame 
Grisi  still  continued  from  time  to  time  to  sing  at 
concerts,  and  as  a  concert  singer  gained  much 
and  deserved  applause.  She  had  for  years  made 
London  her  heaid-quarters,  and  on  leaving  it  in 
1869  to  pay  a  visit  to  Berlin  had  no  intention 
of  not  returning  to  the  capital  where  she  had 
obtained  her  greatest  and  most  prolonged  suc- 
cesses. She  (Ud  not  however  return.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  seized  her,  and  after  a  short 
attadc  die  died  at  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  Berlin, 
on  the  a5th  Nov.  1869.  Her  artistic  life  had 
lasted  about  35  years;  and  considering  that  fad. 
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and  the  vigorovm  oonstitution  which  'subh  a  fact 
indicates,  it  may  safely  be  infeired  that  but  for 
the  accident  of  a  severe  cold,  which  appears  to 
have  been  neglected,  she  would  have  lived  to 
something  like  the  age  attained  by  so  manv 
distingui^ed  members  of  the  profession  to  which 
she  belonged,  and  of  which  for  an  imusually  long 
period  she  fonned  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments. 
Mdlle.  Grisi  was  married  on  April  34, 1836,  to 
Count  de  Melcy,  but  the  union  was  not  a  happy 
one,  and  was  ^ssolved  by  law.  Later  on  she 
was  again  married  to  Signor  Mario,  by  whom  she 
had  three  daughters.  [H.  S.E.] 

GROSSE  CAISSE  and  GROSSE  TROMMEL 
are  respectively  the  French  and  Greiman  terms 
tot  the  bass-drum.     [Dbum,  3.]  [Y.  de  P.] 

GROSSI.    See  Sifaob. 

GKOSSO.  Italian  for  'great.'  The  'Con- 
certo Grosso*  of  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century, 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Torelli  in  1700, 
was  a  piece  for  a  combination  of  several  solo 
instruments  with  the  full  band.  Thus  Corelli's 
Concerti  Grossi  (op.  6)  are  described  in  the  title 
as  'con  due  violini  e  violoncello  di  concertino 
obligati,  e  due  altri  violini  e  basso  di  concerto 
grosso,  ad  arbitrio  che  si  potramo  radoppiare.* 
The  same  is  the  case  with  Handel's  '  1 2  Grand 
Concertos,'  which  are  for  2  solo  violins  and  a 
cello,  accompanied  by  and  alternating  with  a 
band  of  2  violins,  viola,  cello,  and  haaa.  The 
piece  contained  4,  5,  or  6  movements  of  different 
tempo,  one  being  usually  a  fugue  and  one  a 
dance,  and  nil  in  the  same  key. 

The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  works  of  either 
Haydn  or  Mozart.  It  was  probably  last  used  by 
Greminiani,  who,  before  his  death  in  1761,  ar- 
ranged Corelli's  solos  as  Concerti  Grossi.        [G.] 

GROSSYATER-TANZ,  i.e.  grandfather-dance. 
A  curious  old  German  family-dance  of  the  1 7th 
century,  which  was  greatly  in  vogue  at  weddings. 
Spohr  had  to  introduce  it  into  the  Festivid  maroh 
which  he  wrote  by  command  for  the  marriage  of 
Princess  Marie  of  Hesse  with  the  Duke  of  Saze 
Meiningen  in  1825  (Selbstbiog.  ii.  165^  It  con- 
sisted of  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  was  an 
andante  in  triple  time,  sung  to  the  words 

*  Und  sis  der  GToaarater  die  Orossmutter  nahm. 
Da  war  der  Oromvater  ein  Brautlgiun,* 

to  which  succeeded  two  quick  phrases  in  a-4 

time— 

AndanU 
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I 
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Ajb  this  dance  usually  concluded  an  evening,  it 
was  also  called  the  'Kehraus'  (clear-out).  Its 
chief  musical  interest  urises  from  the  &ct  that 
it  is  the  'air  of  the  1 7th  century,'  which  Schumann 


in  his  'Csniaval'  introduces  in  the  '  March  of  the 
BavidsbUndler  against  the  PhilistineB.'  He  also 
naesitinthefinaleofhis'Papilkins,'ap.  a.  [E.P.] 

GROUND  BASS.  The  most  obvious  and 
easily  realisable  means  of  arriving  at  sym- 
metry and  proportion  in  musical  warka  is  bj 
repetition,  and  a  large  proportioin  of  the  earliest 
attempts  in  this  direction  took  the  safe  side  oi 
making  the  symmetry  absolute  by  repeating  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again  in  the  form  cf 
variations ;  and  of  this  order  of  fonn  a  Ground 
Bass,  which  consisted  of  constant  repetition  of 
a  phrase  in  the  Bass  with  varied  figures  and  har- 
monies above  it,  is  a  sub-order.  At  an  early 
period  of  Modem  Music  this  was  a  very  popclv 
devioe,  resorted  to  alike  by  Italians,  audi  as 
Carissimi  and  Asta!rga,and  by  our  KngiisOi  PorodL 
In  the  works  of  Puroell  there  are  a  great  nam- 
ber  of  examples,  both  in  his  songs  in  tlie  Qxpheos 
Britannicus,  and  in  his  drauiatic  worica,  as  m  ths 
Dido  and  iEneas,  in  which,  though  not  a  lengthy 
work,  there  are  three  songs  on  a  Gro«md  &ss; 
the  best  of  which  'When  I  am  laid  in  earth,' 
has  often  been  pointed  out  as  a  fine  ftTample,, 
An  expansion  of  the  idea  was  also  adc^ited  by 
him  in  the  'Music  before  the  pla^*  df  King 
Arthur,  in  which  the  figure  after  being  repeated 
many  times  in  the  bass  is  transferred  to  the  upper 
parts,  and  also  treated  bv  inversion.  Bach  and 
Handel  both  made  use  of  the  same  device  ;  the 
former  in  his  Passacagliafor  Clavier  with  Pedals^ 
and  the  'Crucifixus'  of  his  Mass  in  B  minor; 
and  the  latter  in  his  Choruses  '  Elnvy  etdest-becm 
of  Hell'  in  Saul,  and  ' O  Baal  monarch  of  the 
skies'  in  Deborah.  In  modem  timea  Bnhas 
has  produced  a  fine  example  in  the  Binale  to  ^ 
Yanations  on  a  Theme  of  Haydn  in  Bb  ibr 
Orchestra. 

At  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  centoxy  Grooad 
Basses  were  known  by  the  names  of  their  anthon, 
as  *  Farinell's  Ground,'  *  Puroell's  Ground,'  etc, 
and  extemporising  on  a  Ground  Bass  was  a  verr 
popular  amusement  with  musioiana.  Christophs 
Simpson's  ^Chelys  Minuritionum,  or  Diviaks 
Yidl'  (1665),  was  intended  to  teaoh  the  pra0tios« 
which  he  describes  as  follows — '  I>iminiiition  or 
division  to  a  Ground  is  the  breaking  either  of 
the  bass  or  of  any  higher  part  that  ia  applfcaWe 
thereto.    The  manner  of  exprsasing  it  ia  thus: — 

*  A  Ground,  subject^  or  baas,  call  it  what  ym 
pleasiB,  is  pricked  down  in  two  aeveral  papers; 
one  for  him  who  is  to  play  the  ground  upon  as 
organ,  harpsichord,  or  what  other  inatrnmsnt 
may  be  apt  for  that  purpose ;  the  other  for  him 
that  plays  upon  the  viol,  who  having  the  said 
pround  before  his  eyes  as  his  theme  or  sabjeet, 
plays  such  variety  of  descant  or  divisiosi  in  eon- 
oordance  thereto  as  his  skill  and  present  invcBliaa 
do  then  suggest  unto  him.' 

A  long  extract  and  a  specimen  of  a  *  Divinoa, 
on  a  Ground '  are  given  in  BLawkins'a  Historf, 
chap.  149.  [C.H.H.P.] 

GRUTZMACHEIt,  Fbiedrich  Wilbxui  Lciv 
wio,  a  distinguished  violoncellist  of  our  day,  son 
of  a  musician,  bom  at  Dessau,  Mardi  i,  1832. 
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Hu  mnrical  hculiy  showed  itself  very  early,  and 
he  was  thoroughly  instructed  in  theory  by  F. 
Schneider,  and  in  the  cello  h^  Drechsler.  In 
1848  he  went  to  Leipeic,  where  he  at  once 
attracted  the  notice  of  Dayid,  and  In  1849, 
when  only  1 7,  became  first  cello  and  solo  player 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  and  a  teacher  in  the  Conser- 
▼atorium.  In  60  he  was  called  to  Dresden,  where 
lie  still  resides  as  'Kammer-Virtuoe'  to  the  King 
of  Saxony.  He  has  visited  most  of  the  northern 
capitals  of  Europe,  and  was  in  England  in  67 
and  68,  playing  at  the  Philharmonic  (May  ao, 
1867),  Musical  Union,  and  Ciystal  Palace.  His 
oompositions  embrace  orches^al  and  chamber 
pieoes,  songs,  etc.,  besides  concertos  and  other 
oompositions  for  the  cello.  His  exercises  and 
fltadies  are  specially  valuable  ('  ITagliche  Uebun* 
gen'  and  '  Technologic  des  Violoncellspiels,'  used 
in  the  Leipdo  Conservatorium).  We  are  also 
indebted  to  him  lor  many  careful  editions  of 
standard  works  (Beethoven's  Sonatas  for  Piano* 
farte  and  Cello,  Romberg's  Concertos,  Bocche- 
rinl's  Sonatas,  etc.,  etc.),  and  ibr  the  revival  of 
some  forgottffii  works  ot  considerable  interest. 
Ab  a  player  he  has  an  extraordinary  command  of 
difficulties,  and  his  style  is  remarkable  alike  for 
▼igour,  point,  and  delicacy.  As  a  teacher  he 
is  greatly  and  deservedly  esteemed,  and  has 
fonned  a  number  of  fine  players  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe.  Amongst  them  his  brother  Lbopold, 
bora  Sept.  4,  1835,  ^^ad  now  (78)  first  cello  in 
the  Duke  of  Meiningen's  band,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable.  [T.  P.  H.] 

GUADAGNI,  Gabtaro,  one  of  the  most 
famous  male  contralti  of  the  last  century,  was 
born  at  Lodi^  about  1725  (F^tis)  or,  perhaps, 
later.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  history. 
In  1747  he  was  singing  at  Parma:  in  48  he 
came,  very  young,  to  London  as  'serious  man' 
in  a  burletta  troupe,  with  Pertid,  Laschi,  Frasi, 
etc.  'His  voice  attracted  the  notice  of  Han- 
deL  who  assigned  him  the  parts  in  the  Messiah 
and  Samson,  which  had  been  originally  composed 
for  Mrs.  CSbber,'  in  the  studying  which  parts,' 
says  Bumey,  'he  applied  to  me  for  assistance. 
During  his  first  resiaence  in  England,  which  was 
four  or  five  years,  he  was  more  noticed  in 
"""g*"?  English  than  Italian.  He  quitted  London 
about  1 753.'  A  year  later  he  sang  at  Paris  and 
Yenailles,  after  which  he  went  to  Lisbon  to 
mng  under  Gizziello,  and  in  1755  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  during  the  earthquake.  To 
Grisdello  he  owed  much  of  his  improvement  and 
refinement  of  singing.  His  idens  of  acting  were 
derived  much  earlier  frova.  Gkurrick,  who  took  as 
mnch  pleasure  in  forming  him  as  an  actor  (for 
'The  Fairies'  of  Smith),  as  Gizziello  did  after- 
wards  in  polishing  his  style  of  vocalisation.  After 
leaving  Portugal,  he  acquired  great  reputation 
In  all  the  prindptal  theatres  of  Italy.  There  he 
sang  the  part  of  'Telemaco,'  written  for  him  by 
Gluck,  who  procured  his  engagement  in  1766 
at  Vienna,  as  'Orfeo.'  Having  excited  both 
admiration   and   disturbance   in   that   capital, 
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he  returned  to  London  in  1760.  'As  an  actor 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  equal  on  any  operatic 
stage  in  Europe :  his  figure  was  uncommonlv 
elegant  and  noble ;  his  countenance  replete  with 
beauty,  intelligence,  and  dignity ;  and  his  attitudes 
and  gestures  were  so  full  of  grace  and  propriety, 
that  they  would  have  been  excellent  studies  for 
a  statuary.  But,  though  his  manner  of  singing 
was  perfeotlv  delicate,  polished,  and  refined,  his 
voice  seemed,  at  first,  to  disappoint  every  hearer, 
for  he  had  now  changed  it  to  a  soprano,  and 
extended  its  compass  nom  six  or  seven  notes  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen*  (Bumey).  The  same  writer 
gives  a  curious  critidsm  of  his  style,  too  long  to 
quote  here,  firom  which  it  appears  that  he  produced 
his  best  e£fects  by  singiog  unaocommmied  and  by 
fining  off  his  notes  to  a  thread.  He  had  strong 
resentments  and  high  notions  of  his  own  import* 
anoe,  which  made  him  many  enemies.  He  sang 
under  J.  G.  Bach  in  the  Lent  of  1770,  and  later 
in  the  same  year  was  heard  at  Verona  by  the 
Electress  of  Saxe^  who  brought  him  to  Munich, 
where  he  remained  in  great  favour  with  the 
Elector  till  the  death  of  that  prince.  In  1766 
he  sanff  at  Potsdam  before  Fi«deriok  II,  who 
gave  Imn  a  handsome  gold  snuffbox  studded 
with  brilliants, — the  finoit  he  had  ever  given. 
In  1777  he  returned  to  Padua.  There  Lord 
Mount-Edgoumbe  heard  him  (1784)  in  a  tnoUtto, 
and  found  his  voice  still  full  and  well-toned, 
and  his  style  excellent.  He  insisted  on  Lord 
Mount-Edficumbe  going  to  his  house,  where  he 
entertained  him  with  fantoceinij  wUoh  he  ex- 
hibited on  a  littie  stage,  and  in  which  he  took 
great  deUght.  This  writer  puts  his  death  in  the 
next  year,  1785 ;  but  F^tb  fixes  it  much  later,  in 
1 797.  He  died  possessed  of  considerable  wealth. 
wUch  he  spent  liberally  and  charitably.  \J,  M.] 

GXJADAGNI,  SiONOBA,  the  sister  of  the 
above,  came  to  London,  as  one  of  a  burietta  com- 
pany,  with  Lovattini,  Morigi,  etc.,  in  1766.  She 
appeared  as  '  Geoohina*  in  tiie  'Buona  Figliuola,' 
a  part  which  she  had  previouslv  played  m  Italy 
with  great  applause.  Sne  sang  tor  several  seasons 
in  the  'Viaggiatori  ridicoli*  (1768),  and  other 
operas.  Her  husband  was  the  operatic  composer, 
^ice  Alessandri,  of  Rome.  [J.  M.] 

GUADAGNINI,  a  numerous  &mily  of  Italian 
violin-makers,  of  the  Gremona  school,  tiiough  pro- 
bably originating  firom  Piaoenza.  The  first  genera- 
tion consists  of  LoBBNZO  and  Jomr-BAFTisT  :  the 
latter  seems  always  to  have  been  a  family  name 
Their  exact  kinship  is  uncertain.  They  worked 
firam  about  1690  to  1740.  Both  claimed  to 
be  pupils  of  StnidivariuB.  The  violins  of  John- 
Baptist  fully  justify  this  claim.  They  are  finely 
designed,  and  covered  with  a  rich  dark  red 
varnish,  easilv  distinguishable  firom  the  glariug 
scarlet  vamisn  used  1^  the  second  John-Baptist, 
and  are  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  Stradi* 
varian  school.  John-Baptist  dated  from  Milan, 
Piaoenza,  and  Turin:  he  sometimes  describett 
himself  as  '  Cremonensis,'  sometimes  as  *Placen- 
tinus.*  The  violins  of  Lorenzo  are  of  hieh  sterling 
merit,  despite  their  divergence  from  uie  Stradi- 
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varian  model.  The  design  ib  often  bold  to  the 
verge  of  uncouthnees  ;  the  oomen  are  heavy  and 
obtrusive;  the  scroll  is  quite  unlike  that  of 
Stradivari  us :  the  varnish,  though  rich  and  good, 
is  less  brilliant.  Both  of  these  makers  are  highly 
esteemed,  and  good  specimens  oommand  prices 
varying  from  £40  to  £80.  In  the  second  genera- 
tion a  marked  decadence  is  observable.  The 
second  John -Baptist  (probably  a  son  of  Lorenzo) 
made  a  large  number  of  useful  violins  of  the  com- 
moner sort.  They  are  mostly  of  the  Stradivarian 
pattern.  The  second  John-Baptist  introduced 
that  unpleasantly  high-coloured  varnish  which  is 
often  supposed  to  be  the  special  characteristic  of 
a  'Guadagnini.'  He  used  excellent  wood,  and  his 
instruments  are  in  good  repute  among  orchestral 
players.  He  usually  dates  from  Piacenza.  To  the 
same  generation  belongs  Joseph  (i  740-1 760), 
who  usually  dates  from  Milan,  and  chums  to  be 
from  Cremona.  He  was  probably  a  brother  of 
the  second  John-Baptist.  His  work  is  massive 
and  full  of  character,  but  distinguished  by  a  cer- 
tain rudeness,  in  which  he  probably  imitated 
Joseph  Guamerius.  His  brownish-yellow  varnish 
contrasts  oddly  with  that  of  his  contemporary 
John-Baptist  and  those  used  in  the  earlier  genera- 
tion. The  third  and  following  generations  of  the 
Guadagnini  family  exhibit  a  lamentable  falling 
off.  Now  and  then  they  did  their  best  to  imitate 
the  work  of  their  predecessors :  more  often  they 
seem  to  have  worked  at  hap-hazard.  The  third 
generation  had  quite  lost  the  art  of  varnishing. 
Sometimes  the  varnish  is  a  hard  and  cold  imita- 
tion of  that  of  John-Baptist  the  second :  some- 
times it  is  a  thick,  dull,  opaque  mass,  resembling 
paint:  sometimes  merely  a  thin  albuminous  wash. 
In  the  make  little  often  remains  of  the  Cremonese 
character  at  all.  They  nevertheless  made  a  cer- 
tain number  of  useful  instruments.  Members  of 
the  family  are  believed  to  be  still  engaged  in  the 
violin  trade  at  Turio.  [£.  J.  P.] 

GUAIANDI.    See  Cakpioli. 

GUARDXJCCI,  ToMMASSo,  TbscAVO,  bom  at 
Montefiascone  about  1 720,  was  afterwards  a  pupil 
of  the  fiunouB  Bemacchi  at  Bologna,  and  became 
one  of  the  best  singers  of  his  time.  He  appeared 
at  most  of  the  chief  theatres  of  Italy  with  success 
from  1745  to  1770.  In  the  autumn  of  1766  he 
was  brought  over  by  Mr.  Gordon,  one  of  the 
managers,  to  the  London  Opera  as  'first  man,' 
with  Grassi.  In  the  spring  of  1 767,  two  serious 
operas,  'Carattaoo'  by  J.  C.  Bacli  and  Vento's 
'  Ck>nquista  del  Messico,'  were  produced ;  and  in 
these  the  two  new  singers  excited  more  atten- 
tion, and  acquired  more  applause,  than  before. 
Guarducci  was,  according  to  Bumey,  'tall  and 
awkward  in  figure,  inanimate  as  an  actor,  and  in 
countenance  ill-&voured  and  morbid ;  but  a  man 
of  great  probity  and  worth  in  his  private  character, 
and  one  of  the  most  correct  singers.  His  voice  was 
dear,  sweet,  and  flexible.  His  shake  and  intona- 
tions were  perfect,  and  by  long  study  and  prac- 
tice he  had  vanquished  aU  the  diflSculties  of  his 
art,  and  possessed  himself  of  every  refinement.' 
Prejudice  at  first  ran  high  against  him,  but 


his  merit  made  its  way,  and  his  highly-polisbed 
style  was  very  much  admired.     He  paid  a  higb 
compliment  to  the  then  state  of  taste  in  Londns 
by  which  (he  told  Dr.  Bumey)  he  had  profited 
largely,  in  discarding  superfluous  and  ill-aelectwi 
ornaments  frt>m  his  singing.    He  was,  pedbi^ 
the  simplest  of  all  the  first  class  of  eingoa.    AU 
his  effects  were  produced  by  expression  and  bi^ 
finish.      He  sanff  in  the  Knglish   oratanos  st 
short  notice,  wiw  very  little  knowledge  of  oor 
language.    He  received,  however,  £600  for  twdvs 
oratorios,  a  larger  sum  than  was  ever  given  ca 
a  like  occasion  until  the  time  of  Miss  linky. 
In  1 771  he  retired,  and  lived  with  his  &mflj, 
passing  the  winter  at  Florence  and  the  summer 
at  Montefiascone,   where   he  had  a   hand^ws 
country-house.  [J.  M.] 

GUABNIERI  or  GUARNERIUa  a  cele- 
brated   family    of   violin -makers   of 
Their  pedigree  is  as  follows : — 


1.  AndnuL 
worked  laa^flK. 

. » 
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I.  Andreas  Guabntbrt,  the  flnt  of  the  family, 
worked  with  Stradivari  in  the  workahop  of 
Nicholas  Amati,  and  like  Stradivari  developad 
out  of  his  master's  model  an  entirely  origmsl 
style.  Excellent  instruments  of  his  make,  not 
very  highly  finished,  but  covered  with  fine  orsage 
varnish,  are  dated  firom  the  sign  of  *  St.  Theress*' 
in  Cremona,  where  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

a.  Joseph,  '  filius  Andbe^,*  who  so  deacribol 
himself  to  distinguish  himself  from  his  oooaiB. 
At  first  he  followed  his  father's  pattern ;  but  he 
soon  developed  a  style  of  his  own,  in  whick 
the  narrow  and  rapidly -widening  waist,  the 
peculiar  set  of  the  soundholes,  and  a  more 
brUliant  vamish,  are  prominent  features.  Good 
specimens  command  prices  varying  frum  £30  to 
£80.  Some  points  first  traceable  in  his  woik 
were  adopted  by  his  cousin.    His  brother, 

3.  Peter  Guabnieri,  commonly  called  'Pshb 
OF  Cremona  ' — from  his  describing  himself  in  lus 
tickets  as  '  Cremonensis,'  i.e.  from  GxemoDa— 
emigrated  from  Cremona  to  Mantoa^  where  he 
also  worked  'sub  signo  Sancte  Tereae.'  Ite 
originality  of  the  Guamieri  knew  no  limits: 
Peter  of  Cremona  has  scarcely  a  point  in  ooaanan 
with  his  father  or  brother.  'There  is,'  sajs 
Mr.  Hart,  in  his  work  on  the  violin,  '  increassd 
breadth  between  the  sound-holes :  the  sound-hole 
is  rounder  and  more  perpendicular ;  the  middle 
bouts  are  more  contracted,  and  the  model  is 
more  raised.'  His  vamish  is  often  equal  to  tbal 
of  his  brother.  The  instruments  of  Peter  of 
Cremona  are  valued  by  connoisseors,  bat  in  a 
less  degree  than  those  of  his  nephew, 

4.  Peter  of  Venice,  son  of  Joseph  filius  An- 
dren,  who  adopted  his  undoes  method,  and 
earned  the  'Petrine*  make  to  perfection.  Mm- 
like  the  zest  of  his  frunily,  Peter  of  Venke  had 
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tlie  ftdvaatage  of  that  splendid  Venetian  vamish 
wldch  astomshes  the  beholder  in  the  work  of 
Montagnana.  His  yiolinB,  though  of  high  model, 
have  a  fine  rich  tone,  and  are  in  their  way  com- 
plete masterpieces.  But  all  the  Guamieri  fiumily 
yield  in  fame  to  the  celebrated 

5.  J08BFH  DBL  Gesu,  bo  called  from  the 
I.H.S.  which  is  added  to  his  name  on  his  tickets. 
Sometimes  erroneously  said  to  haye  been  a  pupil 
of  Stradivari,  with  whom  his  work  has  nothing 
In  common,  he  was  probably  a  pupil  of  his 
cousin  and  namesake.  His  attention  seems  to 
have  been  early  diverted  from  the  school  of  the 
Axnati,  in  which  all  his  relatives,  and  Stradivari 
himself,  imbibed  their  first  ideas.  He  fixed  on 
the  works  which  the  early  Brescian  makers  had 
produoed  before  the  Amati  &mily  brought  into 
fiashion  geometrical  curves,  extreme  fineness  of 
finish,  and  softness  of  tone.  Whoever  may  have 
been  the  instructor  of  Joseph  Guamerius,  his  real 
master  was  Gaspar  di  Salo.  He  revived  the 
bold  and  rugged  outline,  and  the  masterly  care- 
lessness, and  with  it  the  massive  build  and 
powerful  tone,  of  the  earlier  school.  Perfection 
of  form  and  style  had  been  attained  by  others : 
tone  was  the  main  quality  sought  by  Joseph, 
and  the  endless  variety  of  his  work,  in  size,  in 
model,  and  in  cutting  of  sound-holes,  probably 
merely  indicates  the  many  ways  in  which  he 
sought  it.  He  was  sedulous  in  the  selection  of 
sonorous  wood.  He  is  supposed  to  have  obtained 
a  piece  of  piae  of  vast  size,  possesnng  extraor- 
dinary acoustic  properties,  fr^  which  he  made 
most  of  his  bellies.  The  bellies  made  firom  this 
wood  have  a  stain  or  sap-mark  runni^  parallel 
with  the  finger-board  on  either  side.  &is  great 
block  of  wood,  says  Mr.  Hart»  '  he  regarded  as  a 
mine  of  wealth.'  He  often  finished  an  instru- 
ment more  carefully,  perhaps  to  special  order: 
the  finer  examples  are  well  characterised  by  Mr. 
Hart  as  'a  strange  mixture  of  grace  and  bold- 
ness.' Hiese  finer  examples  predominate  in  what 
has  been  termed  the  *  second  epoch '  of  his  life  : 
but  the  truth  is  that  throughout  his  career  he 
worked  with  no  uniformity  as  to  design,  size, 
appearance,  or  degree  of  fixush,  and  without  any 
guide  but  his  own  genius,  and  the  scientific 
principles  he  had  wrought  out  by  experiment. 
The  stoiy  of  Joseph  Guamerius  making  rude 
instruments  while  in  prison  out  of  chance 
pieces  of  wood  provided  by  the  daughter  of  his 
gaoler,  who  'sold  them  for  what  they  would 
fetch,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  his  oon- 
finement,'  rests  upon  no  satisfiMtory  evidence.  ' 
Joseph  Guamerius  made  instruments  often  of 
very  rude  appearance,  and  he  may  or  may  not 
have  been  at  some  time  imprisoned:  but  the 
sUny  of  the  'prison  Josephs*  has  probably  been 
invented  to  explain  the  hosts  of  spurious  instru- 
ments which  have  found  their  way  all  over  Europe 
aonoe  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  great 
tone-producing  powers  of  the  *  Joeejfii '  were  thus 
early  very  wdl  known ;  but  the  softer  quality 
of  the  Amati  and  the  Stradivarius  violin  was 
nsoally  preferred  by  amateurs  until  the  present 
oentury,  when  Paganini*s  extraordinary  perform- 
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anoes  on  an  unusally  fine  '  Joseph*  sent  them  up 
at  once  three-fold  in  the  market.  The  value  of 
a  good  '  Joseph  *  now  varies  fit>m  £150  to  £400, 
according  to  size,  power  of  tone,  finish,  and 
condition.  Only  extraordinary  specimens  fetch 
higher  prices. 

No  contemporary  copyist  imitated  Joseph 
Guamerius  with  much  success.  Landolfi  was  tne 
best:  the  productions  of  the  Testores  and  of 
Lorenzo  Storioni  could  never  be  mistaken  for 
their  original.  No  violoncello  of  Joseph  Guar^ 
nerius  has  ever  been  known  to  exist.      [E.  J.  P.] 

GUEBREBO,  Fbaitoisoo,  one  of  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  early  Spanish  school  of 
composers,  was  bom  at  Seville  in  1528,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  first  from  an  elder  brother, 
and  then  from  the  great  Morales.  At  the  age 
of  18  he  was  made  <£apel-master  at  Jaen,  a  few 
years  afterwards  obtained  a  similar  position  at 
Malaga :  and  finally  succeeded  Fernandez  in  the 
cathedral  at  Seville.  At  the  age  of  60  he  under- 
took a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  an  account  of 
which  was  afterwards  published  with  the  tiUe  'El 
viage  de  Jerusalem  que  hizo  Francisco  Guerrero,* 
etc.  (Aloala  161 1).  Guerrero  died  in  1599  at 
the  advanced  age  of  81.  His  most  important 
works  were  published  under  the  titie,  'Liber 
primus  Missarum  F.  Guerero  Hispalensis  Odd 
phonasoo  autore*  (Paris,  Du  Chemin  1566). 
This  contains  4  masses  in  5  parts,  viz.  'Sancta 
et  immaculata  * ;  '  Li  te  Domine  speravi  * ;  '  Gon- 
gratulamini  mihi';  'Super  flumina  Babylonia.' 
5  masses  in  4  parts,  viz.  '  De  B.  Virgine' ;  '  Dor- 
mendo  un  giomo* ;  '  Inter  vestibulum' ;  'Beata 
Mater*;  and  'Pro  Defunctis.*  Also  the  motets 
'Ave  viigo  sanctissima*  (5  parts),  'Usquequo 
Domine'  (6  parts),  and  'Pater  Noster'  (8  parts). 

There  is  a  copy  of  the  book  in  the  Lnperial 
Library  at  Vienna.  Sandoval,  in  his  life  of 
Charles  V,  tells  us  that  Guerrero  presented  this 
volume  to  the  Emperor,  and  that  monarch's 
musical  reputation  chiefly  rests  on  the  fact  that, 
after  hearing  one  of  these  compositions,  he  called 
Guerrero  'a  thief  and  a  plagiarist,  while  his 
singers  stood  astonished,  as  none  of  them  had 
discovered  these  thefts  till  they  were  pointed  out 
bv  the  Emperor.'  But  they  may  possibly  have 
discovered,  notwithstanding  their  respectful  as- 
tonishment, that  Guerrero  was  guilty  of  nothing 
more  than  using  the  ordinaiy  mannerisms  of  a 
particular  school. 

The  Vienna  library  also  possesses  a  collection 
of  Magnificats  by  Guerrero,  printed  at  Louvain, 
by  PluJesius  in  1563.  Eslava  has  printed  in 
his  '  Lira-saoro-Hispana '  the  Passion  according 
to  St.  Matthew  for  4  voices,  for  Palm  Sunday, 
and  that  according  to  St.  John  (5  voices)  for 
Good  Friday.  Also  3  motets  for  5  voices  and 
a  4-part  mass,  'Simile  est  regnum  ccBlorum.* 
[ESLAVA.]  [J.R.S.B.] 

GUEST,  Balfh,  was  bom  in  174a  at  Basely, 
Shropshire.  At  a  very  early  age  he  became  a 
member  of  the  choir  in  the  church  of  his  native 
place.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  came  to 
London  and  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits; 
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but  the  love  of  music  induced  him  to  enter  in 
addition  the  choir  of  Portland  Chapel.  After 
five  years  he  removed  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and 
entered  into  business  on  his  own  account.  From 
Ford,  oiganist  of  St.  James's  Churchi  Bury,  he 
learned  organ-playing,  and  in  1805  was  appointed 
choir-master  at  St.  Mary's  there,  and  later,  on 
the  erection  of  an  orffan  there,  its  organist.  He 
then  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  profession 
of  music.  He  published  '  The  Psalms  of  David,' 
arranged  lor  every  day  in  the  month,  retaining 
many  of  the  old  psalm  tunes  and  adding  about 
sixty  new  ones.  He  subsequently  published  a 
supplement  under  the  title  of  *  Hymns  and 
Psshns,'  with  music  composed  and  adapted  by 
him.  He  also  composed  many  songs.  He  resigned 
his  appointment  as  organist  in  1 8a a,  and  died,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  88  years,  in  June  1830. 

His  son,  Gbobob,  was  bom  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds in  1771.  He  was  initiated  in  music  by 
his  £ftther,  and  subsequently  became  a  chorister 
of  the  Chapel  Boyal  under  Dr.  Nares  and  Dr. 
Ayrton.  On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  obtained 
in  1787  the  appointment  of  oiganist  at  Eye, 
Suffolk,  but  save  it  up  in  1789  for  that  at 
Wisbech,  CanH)ridgeshire,  which  he  held  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  compositions  in- 
clude anthems,  hymns,  glees,  duets,  songs,  organ 
pieces,  and  pieces  for  a  military  bamd.  He  med 
at  Wisbech,  Sept.  10,  1831.  [W.H.H.] 

GUGUELMI,  PiETBO,  bom  at  Massa-Carrara 
in  1737.  His  &ther  was  an  accomplished 
musician  and  Maestro  di  Capella  to  the  Duke 
of  Modena.  At  the  age  of  18  he  was  sent  to 
supplement  his  home  training  at  the  Neapolitan 
Conservatorio,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of 
the  tutorship  of  Durante.  Volatility  of  temper- 
ament rather  than  stupidity  hindered  his  progress 
in  harmony,  and  it  only  required  a  single  incident, 
sufficiently  exciting  to  induce  twenty-four  hours 
of  self-concentration,  to  nukke  him  at  once  evince 
his  superiority  to  aU  his  class-fellows.  As  soon 
as  he  left  the  Conservatorio  he  started  on  a  tour 
through  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  beginning 
with  Turin,  where  he  brought  out  his  earliest 
opera  {i  755).  Everywhere  his  genius  was  cordi- 
ally acknowledged,  and  his  best  works  met  with 
general  applause.  He  is  known  however  to  have 
made  a  great  number  of  &ilures,  which  were 
probably  the  result  of  that  careless  workman- 
ship to  which  artists  of  his  self-indulgent  and 
pleasure-loving  habits  are  prone.  From  Italy  he 
went  to  Dresden,  Brunswick,  and  fiflally  to  London, 
whither  his  wife  appears  to  have  accompanied  him, 
and  where  his  success  seems  to  have  been  checked 
by  the  intrigues  of  a  musical  cabal.  In  1777  he 
returned  to  Naples  to  find  that  Cimarosa  and 
Paisiello,  each  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  had 
eclipsed  between  them  a  reputation  which  his 
own  fifteen  years  of  absence  had  allowed  to 
wane.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  the  necessity  of 
struggling  against  these  two  younger  rivals 
Bpuired  Guglielmi  to  imwonted  effort,  and  that 
Uie  decade  during  which  he  divided  witii  them 
the  favour  of  the  Neapolitan  public  was  the 
culminating  epoch  of  his  mental  activity.  Wearied 
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of  the  stage,  Guglielmi  finally  in  1793  aooeptid 
the  post  of  Maestro  at  the  Vatican,  and  died  ia 
harness  at  Rome  in  1804. 

He  was  a  spendthrift  and  a  debauchee ;  a  bil 
husband,  and  a  worse  fiither.    He  abaodoDedt 
fiBtithful  wife,  neglected  his  promising  childm, 
and  squandered  on  a  sacoeasion  of  worthloi 
mistresses^  most  of  whom  were  picked  up  in  d» 
green  room,  a  fortune  which  it  was  his  one  trui 
of  worldly  wisdom  to  have  known  how  to  tarn. 
But  he  stands  high  among  composers  of  the 
second  order,  and  he  had  the  f ecimdity  ai  «d 
aa  the  versatility  of  geniua.    His  opens  voe 
numerous  and  tibeir  style  was   varied,  and  be 
composed  masses,  motets,  hymns,  and  pnlmit 
for  the  church,  besides  a  great  deal  of  impoitaBi 
chamber-music    for    the   clavecin,  violin,  ud 
violoncello.   Fdtis  gives  a  list  of  79  of  fail  opoUi 
and  assumes  that  this  number  is  inooi^ilac 
owing  to  the  habit  then  prevalent  in  Italy  of  pR- 
serving  only  the  scores  of  such  works  as  had  hem 
fairly  suooeesful.     Of  these  by  fiur  the  greitar 
number  would  be  uninteresting  now-a-dajB,  but 
his  '  I  due  Gemelli,'  '  La  Serva  innamorata.'  'I^ 
Pastorella  Nobile/ '  La  Didone,'  *  Enea  e  LaTinia' 
*Debora  e  Sisera,'  'I  Viaggiatori,'  and  <U  Bdb 
Pescatrice,'  will  always  hold  a  considerahle  plat* 
in  the  history  of  music.    A  bravura  air  of  Gte> 
lielmi's,  *Gratias  agimus,'  for  high  sopnoiO,  w» 
clarinet  obligate,  was  long  a  favourite  in  £b^ 
concert  programmes.  [E.H.P.1 

GUGLIELMI,  SiONOSA,  sang  in  Loodoa  n 
Lent»  1770,  in  Italian  oratorios,  under  J.  C 
Bach,  with  Grassi  and  GuadagnL  She  reDainad 
for  another  season  or  two,  mnging  (1773)  in  ^ 
cini's  *Schiava'  and  the  'Virtaoea'  of  GugiiabBi- 
She  was»  perhaps^  the  wife  of  the  latter  ooin|M»s; 
who  was  m  England  at  the  time^  having  oone  ti 
London  in  1768.  [J.3L] 

GUICCIABDL  GiuUetta  or  Julie,  CoaBtea 
(Grafin)  Guicciardi— bom  Nov.  24,  1784,  mr 
ried  Count  Gallenberg,  Nov.  3,  1803.  died  Ma«k 
2  a,  1855 — ^wasaVienneselady,  to  whom  Beetbom 
dedicated  his  'Sonata  quasi  fimtasia'  in  C|  nuaff 
(Op.  37,  No.  a),  published  in  the  begnmisg  of 
March  i8o3.  She  was  his  pupil,  and  in  a  oos- 
versation  with  Otto  Jahn  in  tlie  year  1853  (i** 
ported  by  Thayer,  Life,  ii.  171),  she  stated  tint 
he  had  given  her  the  Bondo  in  6  (Op.  51  No.  i\ 
but  that  he  withdrew  it,  and  decb'cated  it  to 
Countess  Lichnowsky,  and  then  dedicated  ^ 
Sonata  to  her  instead.  The  Countess  Gmociiif 
has,  on  the  authority  of  Schindler,  been  believed 
to  be  the  person  to  whom  Beethoven  addroaiedtbt 
passionate  letters  so  often  printed  (see  Moacheb*  * 
Schindler,  i.  101-106),  They  were  found  after  b» 
death  in  the  secret  drawer  of  his  writing-deak,«9k 
his  treasured  bank-shares.  They  are  all  wiitio 
with  pencil  on  one  piece  of  paper,  and  the  aflce* 
rate  dates  are  as  follow :  '  am  6  JuU  MoKgodi ; 
'Abends  Montage  am  6  Juli';  'Giiten  Marffm^ 
7  Juli  * — ^no  year  na^ed  in  either,  though  SdaaJ- 
ler  adds  1806  to  each.  In  his  later  editiooi  af 
adopts  1803  as  the  year.  Thayer  however,  after 
an  elaborate  investigation  (life.  ii.  i73-i^'''f 
Appendix  to  voL  iii.  in  Musical  Worid  for  1878. 
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HOB.  8  and  ii),  oomes  to  the  condnflioii  that  the 
letters  were  not  written  in  any  year  from  1800 
to  1803  indunTe,  and  that  the  CounteiB  Gnic- 
ciardi  was  not  the  object  of  them  ^  Beethoven 
however  had  been  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and 
believed  that  his  pasrion  was  retamed.  At  least 
such  was  his  impression  in  Feb.  1823,  when  he 
wrote  in  a  conversation-book  preserved  in  the 
Berlin  Library, '  «retols  bien  aimd  d'elle  et  plus 
que  jamais  son  epoux.'  A  few  lines  further  on 
he  states  that  he  had  seen  her  again  after  her 
marriage—'  mais  je  la  meprisois.'  [G.] 

GUIDETn,  GioVAKNi,  bom  at  Bologna  in 
1533;  according  to  Baini  came  to  Rome,  and 
was  a  pupil  of  Palestrina.  Palestrina  being 
commissioned  by  Gregory  XTTI  to  revise  the 
services  of  the  Boman  Church,  associated  his 
pupil  with  bim  in  the  task,  as  having  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  MSS.  both  in^t.  Peter*s 
and  in  the  other  principal  churches  of  Rome. 
Thus  the  real  labour  of  the  work,  which  he 
himself  styles  'opus  nullius  ingenii,  multarum 
tamen  vigiliarum,  ftll  upon  him.  It  was  begun 
in  1576,  and  occupied  lum  till  I58i«  Hie  work 
was  published  in  158a — 'Direotorium  chori  .  . . 
Opera  Joannis  Guidetti  Bononiensis,*  etc.,  and 
Guidetti  had  the  right  of  sale  for  ten  years. 
Hia  prehce  makes  the  respective  shares  of  the 
labour  of  himself  and  Palestrina  dear.  He  had 
the  drudgery,  while  Palestrina  had  the  final 
revision  and  completion  of  all  portions  requiring 
it.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  Palestrina's 
character  that  he  should  have  thus  given  Gui- 
detti his  full  credit.  The  'Direotorium*  went 
through  many  subsequent  editions  down  to  1737, 
and  was  succeeded  by  'Cantus  ecdesiasticus 
pasaonis,*  etc.  (1586);  'Cantus  ecdesiasticus 
officii  majoris,*  etc.  (1587)  ;  and  '  Praefationes 
in  cantu  firmo/  etc.  (1588),  all  published  in 
fiame.  The  aim  of  these  works  was  to  revive 
6reg|orian  singing  in  its  pristine  purity,  and 
free  it  from  the  arbitrary  additions  and  alterations 
then  in  vogue.  Guidetti  was  a  priest,  and  died  at 
Bome  Nov.  30, 1593.  L^.G.] 

GUIGNON,  Jban-Pikbbb,  the  last  man  who 
bore  the  title  of  'Roi  des  violons.*  Bom  at 
Tniin  in  1703,  he  was  still  verv  young  when  he 
went  to  Paris  and  began  to  study  the  violoncello, 
which  however  he  soon  exchanged  for  the  violin. 
Se  is  said  to  have  excelled  by  a  fine  tone  and 
great  fiunlit^  of  bowing,  and  to  have  been  a 
»xinidable  rival  of  Ledair.  In  1733  he  entered 
the  King's  service,  was  appointed  musical  in- 
structor of  the  Dauphin,  and  obtained  the  revival 
in  bis  &vour  of  the  antique  title  of  '  Roi  des 
▼ioloDS  et  mte^triers.'  He  further  endeavoured 
to  revive  certain  obsolete  regulations  by  which 
all  professional  musidans  in  France  were  com- 
pelled to  become  members  of  the  guild  of  min- 
strels (oonfr^e  des  m^n^triers)  on  payment  of 
A  fee  to  him.  This  however  raised  universal 
ojpposition  ;  and  the  case  wab  brought  before  the 
Parlement,  and  dedded  against  him.    On  this 
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a  If  Bwlhomi  iMd 


iht  dv  of  the  moDth,  1806  mVit  to 


Guiffnon  dropped  his  unprofitable  title  and  re- 
tired from  public  life.  He  published  several 
books  of  Concertos,  Sonatas,  and  Duos.      [P.  D.] 

GUILLAUME  TELL.  Rossini's  37th  and 
last  opera ;  in  4  acts,  libretto  by  Bis  and  Jouy. 
Produced  at  the  Acadinde  Aug.  3,  1839;  m 
London,  In  English,  as  *  Hofer  the  Tdl  of  the 
Tyrol.*  *  arranged'  by  Bishop,  words  by  Planch^, 
Drury  Lane,  May  i,  1830,  and  as  Guillaume 
Tell  at  the  same  house,  Deo.  3,  38 ;  m  Italian, 
as  Guglielmo  Tell  at  Her  Majesty  s,  July  1 1,  39. 
It  is  usually  much  curtailed,  but  in  1856  was 
performed  entire  in  Paris,  and  lasted  from  7  till  I. 

GUILMANT,  Felix  Alexavdrb.  son  of  an 
organist  of  Boulogne,  and  bom  there  March  1 3, 
1837.  He  took  to  the  organ  at  an  early  age,  and 
before  he  was  sixteen  was  made  oiganist  of 
S.  Joseph,  in  1857  Maltre  de  Chapelle  of  S. 
Nicolas,  and  shortly  after  professor  of  sdf<^gg^o 
in  the  local  Ecole  communale.  In  i860  he  be- 
came for  some  months  a  pupil  of  Lemmeus,  who 
heard  him  play  and  was  struck  by  his  ability. 
In  1 871  he  removed  from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  and 
was  i^pointed  oiganist  of  the  church  of  the 
Trinity,  a  poet  which  he  still  fiUs.  He  is  one  of 
the  leading  organ  players  of  France,  and  has  con- 
siderable extempore  power.  For  his  instrument 
he  has  published  a  sonata  and  two  collections  of 
arrangements — *  Pieces  de  diff^rents  styles,'  and 
'L'Oiganiste  pratique';  also  various  masses, 
motets,  and  airs,  arrangements  and  original  pieces 
for  the  harmonium.  Guilmant  is  no  stranger  to 
En^and,  having  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace^ 
at  Sheffield,  and  elsewhere.  [G.] 

GX7IMBARDE.  A  French  name,  of  unknown 
derivation,  for  the  Jsw's-Habp.  [V.deP.") 

GUIRAUD,  Eenest,  son  of  a  French  musician, 
was  bom  at  New  Orleans^  June  33, 1837,  brought 
up  amongst  music,  and  saw  his  first  opera  '  Roi 
David'  on  the  stage  when  only  15.  He  then 
came  to  Europe  and  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
where  he  obtained  various  distinctions,  ending,  as 
his  £ftther  had  done  before  him,  with  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1859.  His  first  appearance 
before  the  public  was  made  with  a  one-act  opera^ 
'Sylvie,'  which  he  wrote  while  in  Rome,  and 
wmch  was  brought  out  at  the  Op^ra  Comique 
May  II,  1864.  This  was  followea  after  a  long 
interval  by  '  En  Prison,'  also  in  one  act  (Theatre 
Lyrique,  March  5,  1869),  and  '  Le  Kobold*  (July 
3,  1870).  M.  Guiraud  served  during  the  war, 
and  was  in  the  engagements  of  Champigny  and 
Montretout.  His  otiier  operas  have  been  Madame 
Turlupin  (1873),  Piooolino  (1876),  Gretna  Green, 
a  ballet  (1873).  He  has  also  composed  two 
Suites  for  Orohestra^  the  second  of  which  was 
performed  at  the  Concerts  populaires,  January 
38,  1873.  In  November  1876  M.  Guiraud  was 
diosen  professor  of  harmony  and  aooompani- 
ment  at  the  Conservatoire,  in  room  of  Baptiste, 
deceased.  [G.] 

GUITAR  (Fr.  Ouiiare,  obsolete  GuUeme ;  ItaL 
CkUarra ;  Genu.  Oaitarrey  obsdete  OiUem,  QhU- 
Um^  and  Gythom ;  Span.  GuUarra), 

The  Spanish  guitar   is   the   most  generally 


muUkeo,  but  Uta 
TtnembUnw  of  the 
Spanuh  wid  kociont 
Greek  iiutrDmenti  ii 
too  remote  to  implj 
dBrivktion.  Theguitw 
is  at  once  known  by 
its  B>t  tack,  the  udM 
anrring  inwjvda  alt«F 
the  pattern  of  violini 
mud  other  bow  iovtm- 
menti,  and  luggeit- 
ing  its  deeoent  from 
BOine  initrument  to 
which  a,  bov  waa 
uaad.  Hie  ihape  haa 
hovevar   vaiied    m- 


(he   aidea   and   back 

are  maple,  aah,  lav 

rioe,  or  cben;  tree>  .  j 

not  UD&Bquently  ad-  '' 

omed  with  inlays  of  rosewood  or  hacy  woods. 

Old  instrumenta  of  the  Beventoenth  oentiur  are 

often_   highly   ormunanted   with    ivoty,   ebony, 


nother  of  pe&rl.  The  lound- 
bowd  or  face  is  of  pine,  and  has  a  soiuidhola,  which 
shares  in  the  general  decoration.  Hard  woods, 
■ach  M  ebony,  beech,  or  pear-tree,  are  employed 
Cor  the  neck  and  fingerboard.  The  bridge  ghould 
be  of  ebony,  and  has  an  ivory  or  nu^  '  nut ' 
above  the  ^steningii  of  the  stringg.  umilar  to  the 
not  of  the  Gngerboud,  the  open  strings  vibrating 
between.  Modem  guibn  bavtj  six  strings,  three 
of  gut  and  three  oC  idlk  spun  over  wiui  silver 
win,  timed  aa  (a) 


Hie  loweat   is  said  to   have  be«i  a  German 

•ddiUou  dating  about  1790.  The  written  nota- 
tion is  an  octave  higher,  as  (b).  Metal  screws 
are  now  used  for  tuning,  instead  of  the  ebony 
pegt  of  the  true  Spani^  instrument.  The  in- 
tervals are  marked  off  by  metal  frets  upon  the 
fingerboard,  and  transpooition  to  the  more  remote 
keys  is  effected  by  a  capo  tasto  or  d'astro.  [See 
FBWa  ;  Capo  Tasto.]  Old  instniments  had 
often  ten,  twelve,  or  more  strings,  arranged  in 
sets  of  two,  tuned  in  unison.  The  Spanish  guitar 
is  always  phiyed  with  the  fingers.  Tha  deepest 
strings  are  made  to  sound  by  the  thumb,  the  three 
highest  by  the  first,  second,  and  third  fingers,  tb 
little  finger  resting  upon  the  soundboard. 

The  guitar  and  its  kindred  were  derived  &oi_ 
the  East,    In  the  famous  Gate  of  Glory  of  Msatar 


onrrAB. 

to  the  diQiTih  of  Santiago  da  CaaqMatcUa 
0,  a  eaat  of  which  is  in  Sooth  Eanaingtm 
n,  among  sevenl  mosical  instrument*  may 
one  gnitar-shaped,  which  auij  be  aBomed 
went  the  original  Vihuela.  tBe  old  Spanish 
guitar.  The  side^  are  carved,  bat  thse  is 
held  by  the  player;  still  this  is  ek>  proof 
Mw  was  not  used,  sinoe  tlie  scolptor  may 
nitted  it.  The  date  of  this  mastei]necB 
:88)  is  parlispa  not  more  than  a  huiidiBd 
ibsequent  to  the  introdnctian  of  the  is- 
t  by  the  Moors  into  Spun.  Mr.  Engd 
us  (Music^  Inslmmeuta,  etc.,  1S74,  p.  117) 
a  hundred  years  later  than  this  date,  tl»« 
several  kinds  of  vibuela,  to  some  of  whidi 
was  oertunly  not  used.  Tbei«  weie 
'  tox  Uu)  bow,  the  plecteum,  and  tbc 
Gngen,  all  in  <ia« 
at  tlie  epoch  of  tk 
outbunt  of  mmantic 
song  in  Southoi 
Europe.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  ceaton 
and  banning  of  thi^ 
the    Spanish     guitar 


on     the 

Sot,  a  Spaniard,  after 
the  Peninsular  War, 
brought  it  into  gnat 
in    flngiand. 


with  >l 


fcr  it 


or  CSm  (Fr.  Outrt; 
Ilal.  Cetera;    Genu. 

ZilAer).   This  was  an 
Instrument  of  diSer- 


bdng  single  spun  strings,  and  four  of  iron  wi 
in  pairs  tuned  in  unison.  Hie  scale  at  tl 
English  Guitar  thus  strung  was  wiittaa 


iarealpilchanoctavslower.  The f mAhi'thc oftha 
instrument  was  of  the  simplest,  the  thumb  and  first 
finger  only  being  employed,  if  not  a  plectrum. 

Sor's  most  distinguished  rival  was  an  Italiai^ 
Mauro  Giuliani,  who  oompoeed  a  concerto  with 
band  accompaniment  for  the  'Teia  chltana'  <r 
Third-guitar,  an  instrument  with  a  shorter  neck. 
tuned  a  minor  third  higher,  Hiis  concerto,  pulh 
llshed  by  Diabelli,  Vienna,  was  transcribed  bj 
Hnmmel  for  the  pianoforte.  Other  popular  cob- 
posers  were  Legnani,  Kreutier,  Ntbike.  Ettgondv 
and  that  wayward  gen  r  us  Leonard  Schuli, 
Derlioi  and  Paganini  were  both  guitarists. 

There  is  sIki  an  octave  guitar,  the  little 
Portuguese  MAOa£TK,  with  four  strings,  toned 

(!|)  I  J  '"ri  or  by  guitar.players  often  fi\  Igi"  • 


GXHTAR. 

In  Madeira^  after  work  in  the  vineyards  is  done 
for  the  day,  the  country  people  return  playing 
the  Machdte,  perhape  twenty  together,  with  occa- 
sionally a  larger  five-Btiinged  one  accompanying. 
There  ia  an  English  Guitar  Tutor  by  Mme. 
Sidney  Pratten  (Boosey,  London),  but  those 
who  wish  to  know  more  about  the  instrument 
technically  are  referred  to  '  Learning  the  Guitar 
■implifiedy'  by  the  same  authoress.  The  price 
of  a  good  guitar  of  French  make,  the  best  for 
playing,  is  from  £5  to  £10.  [A.  J.H.] 

GXJNG*L,  JoBKPH,  popular  composer  of  dance 
mudc,  bom  at  Zskmb^k  in  Hungary  Dec.  i, 
1810;  son  of  a  stocking-weaver;  began  life  as 
»  schoolmaster.  He  received  his  first  instruction 
in  music  firom  Semann  in  Buda,  and  having 
enlisted  in  the  Austrian  army,  was  first  oboist 
and  then  bandmaster  to  the  4th  regiment  of 
artillery.  His  Hungarian  March,  op.  i,  was  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  marches  and  dance  music. 
Up  to  1843  Gungl  made  concert-tours  with  his 
regimental  band  to  Munich,  Augsburg,  Nurem- 
berg, Wiirzbuig,  and  Frankfurt,  performing 
chiefly  his  own  pieces,  but  in  that  year  he 
established  a  band  of  his  own  at  Berlin,  and  his 
publishers,  Bote  and  Bock,  are  said  to  have 
made  large  sums  by  his  music.  On  his  return 
from  America  in  1849,  he  was  appointed  musik- 
director  to  the  King  of  Prussia;  and  in  1858 
Gapellmeister  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  In 
the  meantime  he  and  his  band  had  visited 
nearly  every  capital  on  the  continent.  Gungl 
has  been  stationary  at  Munich  since  1864.  ^s 
worics  are'  very  numerous.  It  is  stated  that 
down  to  the  end  of  1873  he  had  oon^xwed  300 
dances  and  marches,  for  the  most  part  distin- 
guished by  charming  melody  and  marked  rhythm. 

His  daughter  Virginia,  an  opera-singer  of 
merit,  made  her  first  appearance  at  Munich  in 
1 87 1,  and  is  now  engaged  at  Schwerin. 

His  nephew  Johank,  also  well  known  as  a 
composer  of  dance  music,  was  bom,  like  his 
nnde,  at  Zskmb^k  in  1819,  and,  like  him,  made 
professional  tours  to  every  capital  in  Europe. 
He  retired  in  1862,  and  lives  at  Fiinf  kirchen  in 
Hungary.  [F-G.] 

GUNN,  Babkabas,  noted  for  his  extempore 
playing,  was  organist  of  St.  Philip's,  Birmingham, 
which  he  quitted  in  1 730  to  succeed  Hine  as  or- 
ganist of  Gloucester  Cathedral.  A  Te  Deum  and 
Jubilate  in  D  of  his  composition  are  extant  in  MS. 
He  published  *  Sonatas  for  the  Harpsichord,'  and 
in  1736,  at  Gloucester,  a  thin  4to.  volume  con- 
taining 'Two  Cantctas  and  Six  Songs,'  the  music 
printed  on  one  side  of  the  leaf  only,  sjid  prefaced 
by  a  poetical  address  *  To  all  Lovers  of  Musick,' 
and  a  remarkable  list  of  464  subscribers  (including 
Handel  and  most  of  the  principal  musicians  of  the 
day),  subscribing  for  61 7  copies.  He  died  in  1 743. 

jBarnabt  Gunk,  probably  a  relation  of  the 
above,  was  organist  pf  Chelsea  Hospital  from 
April  16,  1730,  until  early  in  1753.     [W.fl.H.] 

GUNN,  JoHK,  bom  in  Edinburgh  about  1765, 
in  X  790  established  himself  in  London  as  professor 
of  the  violoncello  and  flute,,  and  whilst  there 
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published  'Forty  Scotch  Airs  arranged  as  trios 
for  flute,  violin,  and  violoncello';  'The  theory 
and  practice  of  fingering  the  Violoncello,*  1793, 
with  a  dissertation  on  stringed  instruments ;  uid 
'Hie  Art  of  playing  the  Gennan  Flute  on  new 
principles.'  In  ^  795  he  returned  to  Edinburgh. 
In  1 801  he  published  an  'Essay  theoretical 
and  practical,  on  the  application  of  Harmony, 
Thorough-bass,  and  Modulation  to  the  Violon- 
cello.'  In  1 807  he  brought  out  his  most  important 
work,  viz.  '  An  Historical  Inquiry  respectmg  the 
performance  on  the  Harp  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  from  the  earliest  times  imtil  it  was 
discontinued  about  the  year  1 754,'  written  at  the 
request  of  the  Nati<mal  Society  of  Scotland.  His 
wife,  Anns,  before  her  marriage  Anne  Young, 
was  an  eminent  pianist.  She  was  the  authoress 
of  a  work  entitled  'An  Introduction  to  Music  . .  . 
illustrated  by  musical  games  and  apparatus  and 
fully  and  familiarly  explained'  (Edinburgh  about 
1 815).  The  games  and  apparatus  were  of  her 
invention.  A  second  edition  appeared  in  i8ao, 
and  a  third  (posthumous)  in  1837.      [W.H.  H.] 

GUSIKOW,  MiCHAXL  J08BFH,  an  artist  of 
rare  musical  fitculty — 'a  true  genius'  says 
Mendelssohn — bom  of  poor  Jewish  parents  and 
of  a  family  which  had  produced  musicians  for 
more  than  a  century,  at  Sklow  in  Poland,  Sept. 
%,  1806.  He  first  played  the  fiute  and  t3rmpa- 
non,  a  kind  of  dulcmier.  At  the  age  of  1 7  he 
married,  and  a  few  years  after  discovered  that 
weakness  of  the  chest  would  not  allow  him 
to  continue  playing  the  flute.  He  thereupon 
took  up  the  Strohfiedel,  an  instrument  of  the 
dulcimer  kind,  composed  of  strips  of  fir  on  a 
framework  of  straws,  which  he  improved  and 
increased  in  compass.  Upon  this  he  attained 
extraordinanr  fieuality  and  power.  In  183a  he 
and  four  of  his  relatives  began  a  long  teur, 
through  Odessa — where  he  was  heard  by  Lamar- 
tine ;  Kiew — where  he  was  much  encouraged  by 
lipinski;  Moscow,  and  thence  te  south  and 
north  Germany,  Paris,  and  Brussels.  He  tra- 
velled in  the  oxeM  and  guise  of  a  Polish  Jew — 
long  beard,  thin,  pale,  smI,  expressive  features — 
and  excited  the  greatest  applause  by  his  astenish- 
ing  execution  ami  the  expression  wnich  he  threw 
into  his  unlikely  instrument.  Mendelssohn  heard 
him  at  Leipzig,  and  called  him '  a  real  phenomenon, 
a  killing  fellow  (Mordkerl) ;  who  is  inferior  te  no 
player  on  earth  in  style  and  execution,  and  de* 
lights  me  more  on  his  odd  instrument  than  many 
do  on  their  pianos,  just  because  it  is  so  thankless 

I  hiave  not  enjoyed  a  concert  so  much 

for  a  longtime'  (and  see  the  rest — Letter  Feb.  18, 
1836).  ovX  it  wore  him  out ;  he  was  laid  up  at 
Brussels  for  long,  and  died  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Oct. 
a  I,  1837,  addii^  another  te  the  list  of  geniuses 
who  have  died  shortly  after  thirty.  (See  Fdtis, 
who  saw  much  of  him.)  [G.  | 

GUSTAVE  III,  ou  LB  Bal  iCASQui,  opera  in 
5  acts ;  words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Acad^mie  Feb.  37, 1833 ;  in  London, 
as  Gustavus  the  Third,  at  Covent  Garden,  Nov. 
I3>  33;  ui  French  (as  above)  a^Her  Majesty's, 
March  29,  1851.  y^V.  LG^O 
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6UZLA.  A  kind  of  rebftb,  a  bow  inBtrament 
with  one  string  only,  uMd  in  Illyria.  The  name 
was  adopted  by  Prosper  Merimde  as  the  title  of 
hiB  Servian  poems.  [G.] 

GYE,  Fbedkbiok.   [See  Botal  Ital.  Opiou..] 

GYMNASE  DE  MUSIQUE  MHITAIBE. 
A  school  for  educating  mnsidans  for  the  fVench 
military  bands,  founded  in  1836  under  the  di- 
rectorship of  F.  Berr,  who  died  Sept.  24,  1838. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  carry  out  his  yiews  in 
the  new  school,  he  detailed  them  in  a  pamphlet> 
*  De  la  n^cessite  do  reoonstituer  sur  de  nouvelles  1 
bases  le  Gymnase  de  musique  militaire*  (Paris  I 
183  a).  Carafib  succeeded  Berr,  and  under  him 
the  Gymnase  moved  to  the  Rue  Blanche,  and 
attained  to  oonsiderable  dimensions,  giving  a 
complete  musical  education  from  solfeggio  to 
eoimterpoint  to  nearly  300  pupils.    It  was  sup- 

S eased  in  i8f6,  but  it  was  agreed  between  the 
inistres  d'£tat  and  de  la  Gueire  that  50 
military  pupils  should  be  taught  at  the  Con- 
servatoire ;  and  for  these  the  misters  of  the  Gymw 
nase  were  retained.  This  arrangement  has  since 
terminated,  but  the  examinationB  for  conductors 
and  Bubconductors  of  regimental  bands  are  still 
held  at  the  Conservatoire.  [G.C.] 

GYROWETZ,  Adalbebt,  prolific  composer, 
bom  Feb.  19, 1763,  at  Budweis  in  Bohemia.  His 
father  was  a  choir-master,  and  taught  him  musio 
at  an  early  age ;  and  on  leaving  school  he 
studied  law  at  Prague,  though  still  working  hard 
at  music  and  composing  much.  A  long  illness 
left  him  destitute,  and  compelled  him  to  take 
the  post  of  private  secretaiy  to  Count  Franz  von 
Fonfkirchen.  The  Count  insisted  on  all  his 
household  being  musical,  so  Gyrowetz  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  not  only  of  composing,  but  of 
having  nis  oompositionB  performed.  The  recep- 
tion they  met  with  induced  him  to  visit  Italy,  and 
complete  his  education  there.  Passing  tlu:t>ugh 
Vienna  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mozart,  who 
had  one  of  his  symphonies  perfonned,  and  him- 
self led  Gyrowets  before  the  applauding  audience. 
In  Naples  he  studied  for  two  years  under  Sala, 
maintaining  himself  by  his  compositions,  among 
which  were  a  number  of  concerted  pieces  for  the 
lyre,  written  for  the  king,  with  whom  it  was  a 
&vourite  instrument.  He  next  went  to  Paris, 
and  established  his  daim  to  the  authorship  of  se- 
veral symphonies,  hitherto  perfonned  as  Haydn*s. 
In  consequence  the  publishers  bought  his  other 
compositions  at  high  prices.  The  Revolution  was 
rapidly  approaching,  and  Gyrowets  went  on  to 
London,  arriving  in  Oct.  1 789.  His  reception  was 
an  honourable  one ;  both  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  paid  him  marked  atten- 
tion; theProfessionalConoertsandSalomon  placed 
his  name  in  their  programmes,  and  the  latter 
engaged  him  as  composer  at  the  same  time  with 
Haydn.  He  wrote  industriously  and  met  with 
liberal  publishers ;  but  he  was  most  pleased  by 
the  arrival  of  Haydn,  whom  he  warmly  welcomed. 
Gvrowetz  was  also  engaged  to  write  an  opera,  in 
which  Mme.  Mara  and  Pacchierotti  were  to 
have  sung  at  the  Pantheon,  then  recently  turned 


GYROWETZ. 

into  an  opera-house  during  the  reboilding  of  the 
King's  Theatre.  After  a  or  3  rehearsals  hofwever 
the  Pantheon  was  burnt  down  (Jan.  istb,  lyg^X 
and  the  score  of  'Semiramis'  perished  in  tU 
flames.  On  the  9th  of  Februaiy  he  gave  a 
benefit  ooncert  at  the  Hanover  Square  Roqb^ 
which  was  brilliantly  attended ;  but  the  dimslt 
disagreed  with  him,  and  he  shortly  after  bit 
London  for  Vienna.  On  his  return,  after  7  yean, 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  War  D^iaitf 
ment.  In  1804  Baron  Braun,  Intendaat  of  Hbt 
two  court  theatres,  offered  him  the  CapeUmeisler- 
ship,  which  he  retained  till  1831,  producn^  a 
great  number  of  operas,  Singspiele,  anid  opeRttaii» 
besides  music  for  melodramas  and  ballets.  Gyio- 
wetz  was  wonderfully  industrious  in  all  faraachei 
of  composition,  and  his  works,  though  now  far- 
gotten,  were  long  popular.  His  symphonias  aad 
quartets  were  successful  imitations  of  Haydn  i» 
but  still  they  w^  imitations,  and  were  therefiss 
bound  to  disappear.  In  1843  his  artist  friends,pitf- 
ing  the  poverty  to  which  he  was  reduced — ^fcr  hn 
pension  afforded  him  a  bare  subsistenoe — airanged 
a  concert  for  his  benefit,  at  which  his  'Dorf- 
sehule '  was  played  by  Staudigl  and  the  choristen. 
This  really  oomic  cantata  was  repeated  widi 
great  success  in  the  following  year  at  the  last 
ooncert  he  himself  ever  arranged.  Shortly  befen 
his  death  be  pubUshed  his  autobiography,  an  in- 
teresting book  in  many  respects  (Vienna,  1847)^ 
Gyrowetz  composed  about  30  operas  huge  and 
small,  operettas,  and  Singspiele ;  and  more  thaa 
40  bidlets.  His  first  opera  was  'Selioo'  (1S04V 
The  most  suocessful  have  been  'A^^nes  Sarel* 
(1806);  'DerAugenarzt'(i8ii);  'DiePrufim;' 
(i  8 1 3),  approved  by  Beethoven  himself ;  '  Hdeat 
(1816),  and  *Felix  und  Adele'  (1831).  Of  his 
operettas  and  Singroiele,  generaily  in  one  act» 
'Die  Junggesellen  Wirthschaft,*  'Der  Sanuat- 
rock,'  'Aladin,'  and  *Das  Stiindchen*  were  kag 
favourites ;  of  the  melodramas  '  Minna*  (1806) 
was  most  liked.  Besides  '  Semiiamia,*  he  wrote 
four  grand  Italian  operas  for  Vienna  and  Mihi^ 
of  which  'Federica  e  Adolfo*  (Vienna  18 is)  was 
especially  well  received.  'Die  Hochaeit  der 
Thetis*  was  his  most  sucoeasful  ballet.  He  oob^ 
posed  cantatas,  choruses  for  women's  and  hop 
voices,  Italian  and  German  canzonets,  and  sevsnJ 
songs  for  one  and  more  voices.  He  wrote  }» 
19th  mass  at  the  age  of  84.  Of  his  inatraraeaial 
music  there  are  over  60  s^^mphonieB^  a  quantitjr 
of  serenades,  overtures,  marches,  danoe-mns^ 
(for  the  Bedoutensaal) ;  quintets ;  and  aboot 
60  string-quartets,  most  of  them  published  a 
Vienna,  Augsburg,  Offenbach,  Paris  or  Londoa 
For  the  pianoforte  he  wrote  about  40  aonataa 
30  books  of  trios,  I  a  Nocturnes,  much  dtBot- 
music,  and  many  smaller  pieces  of  diffenas 
kinds.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  so  mnd^  laboo; 
ener^,  and  talent,  and  so  little  lasting  firuit; 
but  Gyrowetz  possessed  that  fatal  gift  of  SutSki 
which  so  often  implies  the  want  of  pemaacaff- 
None  of  his  works,  either  for  the  oonoert-rooB  tf 
the  stage  have  survived.  '  Der  Augenarst  *  ks|« 
the  boiuxls  longer  than  the  others.  He  died  at 
Vienna  March  19. 1850,  aged  87.  [C.F.P} 


H. 


H  (pronounced  Ha)  is  the  Grerman  name  for 
B  natural,  B  flat  being  ctMed  by  them  B. 
It  was  originally  'B  quadratum,'  or  b,  a 
leiter  which  would  easily  slip  by  degrees  into  Ij 
or  h.  [See  Accidsntals,  19  a.]  In  sol&ing  it 
kSi. 

H  major  is  a  key  rarely  used.  Beethoven's 
principal  movement  in  it  is  the  Adagio  of  the 
y.  F.  concerto  in  Eflat.  H  minor  is  the  key  of 
Schubert's  very  fine  unfinished  Symphony,  and 
of  his  equally  fine  Entracte  in  Bosamunde ;  of 
Mendelssohn  sCapriocio  brilliant;  and  of  Chopin*s 
ist  Scherzo.  In  a  sketch-book  of  1 8 1 5-1 6,  in  the 
margin  of  a  passage  intended  for  the  finale  of  the 
Cello  Sonata  op.  102,  No.  2,  Beethoven  has  writ- 
ten 'h  moll  sehtoarze  TonartJ  [G.] 

HABENEGK,  FBAir90is  AirroiirB,  bom  at 
Mezi^reSy  Jan.  2a,  1781,  eldest  of  three  brothers 
(Joseph  and  Gorentin),  violinistSy  sons  of  a  Grer- 
man musician  in  a  French  regimental  band.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Baillot,  obtained  the  first  violin 
prize  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1804,  and  soon 
showed  remarkable  aptitude  as  a  conductor — his 
real  vocation.  He  was  successively  appointed  assia- 
tant  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  (1808-16), 
solo  violin  at  the  Op^ra  (1815),  director  of  the 
'  Academic  de  Musique'  (1821-24),  conductor  of 
the  theatre  de  I'opera,  conjointly  with  Valentino 
fromi824  to  Si^and  alone  from  31  to  47.  In  1825 
a  special  violin  class  was  formed  for  him  at  the 
Conservatoire,  which  he  retained  till  Oct.  1848. 
Among  his  pupils  may  be  mentioned  Cuvillon, 
A  lard,  Clapisson,  and  L^nard.  Habeneck  has 
the  merit  of  having  founded  (1828)  and  con- 
ducted for  20  years  the  '  Soci^t^  des  Concerts  du 
Conservatoire.*  He  was  also  the  first  to  introduce 
Beeihoven*s  symphonies  in  France,  steadily  per- 
severing against  all  opposition,  and  at  length 
executing  them  with  a  force,  sentiment,  and 
delicacy,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  surpassed. 
As  a  conductor  he  was  exacting,  and  unmerciful 
to  singers  who  did  not  keep  strict  time.  Out 
pf  respect  to  Cherubim  he  never  exercised  his 
ofiSoe  of  'Inspectetir  gdndral  des  classes  du 
Conservatoire,'  but  he  was  an  energetic  director 
of  Louis  Philippe's  concerts  at  the  Tuileries. 
He  composed  violin  music,  several  pieces  for 
'Aladin'  (1822),  and  a  ballet  'Le  Page  in- 
constant' (1823).  This  distinguished  musician 
and  conductor  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  8,  1849. 
He  received  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1822. 
For  many  curious  anecdotes  of  Habeneck,  see 
the  'Memoires*  of  Berlioz.  [(^.C] 

HAESER,  AuGDST  Febdinakd,  bcm  at  Leip- 
sig^  Oct.  15,  1779 ;  was  educated  at  the  Thomas- 
achple.   and  in   1797  appointed  professor   and 


cantor  at  Lemgo.  From  x8o6  to  181 3  he  passed 
in  Italy,  then  returned  to  Grermany,  and  settled 
in  181 7  at  Weimar,  where  he  was  music-master 
in  the  Duke's  family,  and  taught  mathematics 
and  Italian  at  the  gymnasium.  He  was  also 
chorus-master  at  the  theatre,  and  director  of 
music  at  the  principal  church  (1829).  He  com- 
posed an  oratorio,  *  Der  Grlaube,*  to  Klopstock^s 
words ;  masses,  motets,  and  other  church  music ; 
an  opera,  'Die  Mohren*;  overtures;  P.F.  music 
for  2  and  4  hands  ;  and  18  songs.  Two  motets, 
in  plain  counterpoint  throughout,  melodious  and 
finely  harmonized  though  somewhat  chromatic, 
are  included  in  Mr.  Hullah's  Vocal  Scores.  He 
published  '  Versuch  einer  systematischen  XJeber* 
sicht  der  (j^esanglehre '  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel, 
1820);  and  *Lehrbuch  des  Glesanges'  (Schott» 
1 831),  translated  into  French  by  Jelensperger ; 
and  contributed  to  various  musical  periodicals. 
He  died  at  Weimar,  Nov.  1844.  [M.C.O.] 

HAXJSEB,  JoHANK  Ebnst,  bom  at  Qued- 
linburff  1803,  deserves  mention  as  author  of 
' Musikalisches  Lexicon*  (Meissen,  1828;  2nd 
ed.  enlarged,  1833),  a  usefiil  work  in  two  small 
volumes.  His  other  works  are  'Der  musikal- 
ische  Gresellschafler '  (Meissen,  1830),  a  col- 
lection of  anecdotes ;  '  Neue  Pianoforte  Schule ' 
(Halberstadt,  1832 ;  2nd.  ed.  Quedlinburg,  1836) ; 
'  Musikalisches  JahrbUchlein '  (Quedlinburg  and 
Leipzig,  1833) ;  and  'Geschichte  dee . . .  Eirchen- 
gesanges,  und  der  Kirchenmusik  *  (Quedlinburg 
and  I^ipzig,  1834),  1  vol.  with  examples,  said  to 
be  a  good  book.  [M.C.O.] 

HAFNER.    A  name  sometimes  given  to  Mo- 
zart's Symphony  in  D  (Kochel,  No.  385), 
AU*eon*ptriU>. 


r^^^^r^ 


to  distinguish  It  from  Ins  13  others  in  the  same 
key.  It  was  composed  at  tiie  end  of  July  and 
banning  of  Aug.  1782,  for  the  wedding  of  a 
daughter  of  the  Hafhers  at  Salzburg,  one  of  the 
great  merchant  families  of  Grermany.  On  July 
3i>  1 776*  another  daughter  of  the  same  house  had 
been  married,  and  for  that  occasion  Mozart  fur- 
nished a  March  and  Serenade  (Kochel,  Nob.  249, 
250)  for  Orchestra,  also  in  the  key  of  D.  [(>.] 

HAGUE,  Charles,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom  at 
Tadcaster  in  1769.  He  was  taught  music  and 
the  violin  by  an  elder  brother.  In  1779  he 
removed  with  his  brother  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  placed  under  Manini  for  the  violin,  and 
Hellendaal,  sen.,  for  thorough  bass  and  compo- 
sition.   On  the  death  of  Manini  in  1785,  Hague 
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removed  to  London  and  became  a  pupil  of  Salo- 
mon and  Dr.  Cooke.  A  few  yean  aftorwarde  he 
returned  to  Cambridgei  and  in  1794  took  the 
degree  of  Mub.  Bac.,  oompodng  as  hiB  exerdse 
an  anthem  with  orcheetral  accompaniments,  '  By 
the  waters  of  Babylon,*  which  he  soon  afterwards 
published  in  score.  In  1799,  ^^  ^®  death  of 
Dr.  Randall,  he  was  elected  professor  of  music  in 
the  Univenity.  In  1801  he  proceeded  doctor 
of  music.  At  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  as  Chancellor  of  the  University,  June 
29,  181 1,  Hague  produced  an  ode  written  by 
Prof.  William  SmyUi,  which  was  greatly  admired. 
His  other  compositions  were  two  collections  of 
glees,  rounds  and  canons,  some  songs,  and  ar- 
rangements of  Haydn's  twelve  grand  symphonies 
as  quintets.  Dr.  Hague  died  at  Cambridge  June 
18, 1 82 1.  His  eldest  daughter,  Habbist,  was  an 
accomplished  pianist,  and  the  composer  of  a  col- 
lection of '  Six  Songs  with  an  accompaniment  for 
the  pianoforte,'  published  in  1 8 14.  She  died  in 
1816,  aged  23.  [W.H.H.] 

HAIGH,  Thomas,  bom  in  1769,  violinist, 
pianist,  and  composer;  studied  composition  under 
Haydn  in  1791  and  1792.  He  shortly  after- 
wards went  to  reside  at  Manchester,  but  early 
in  the  present  century  returned  to  London. 
His  compositions  comprise  a  concerto  for  the 
violin,  sonatas  and  other  pieces  for  the  piano, 
and  a  few  songs.  His  arrangements  of  Haydn's 
symphonies,  and  music  by  other  composers,  are 
very  numerous.  [W-^'H.] 

HAINL,  Georges,  bom  at  Issoire,  Nov.  19, 
1807,  died  in  Paris,  June  2,  1873;  gained  the 
first  cello  prize  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1830; 
became  in  1840  conductor  of  the  large  theatre 
at  Lyons,  where  he  remained  till  his  appointment 
in  1863  as  conductor  of  the  'A<»d^mie  de 
Musique,'  Paris.  From  January  1864  to  1873 
he  also  conducted  the  '  Soci^  des  Concerts '  at 
the  Conservatoire.  He  was  no  great  musician^ 
but  as  a  conductor  he  had  fire,  a  firm  hand  and 
a  quick  eye,  and  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  art  of  controlling  large  masses  of 
performers.  Hainl  composed  some  fantasias  for 
the  violoncello.  He  was  a  generous  man,  and 
bequeathed  an  annual  sum  of  1000  francs  to 
the  winner  of  the  first  violoncello  prize  at  the 
Conservatoire.  {G.C.] 

HAITZINGER,  Akton,  bom  in  1796  at 
Wilfersdorf,  Lichtenstein,  Austria,  was  sent  at 
the  age  of  1 4  to  the  college  of  Comenburg,  whence 
he  returned  with  the  degree  of  licentiate ;  and 
soon  after  found  a  professor's  place  at  Vienna.  He 
continued  to  study  music,  and  took  lessons  in 
harmony  from  Wolkert;  while  his  tenor  voice 
was  daily  developing  and  improving.  Having 
received  some  instructions  from  Mozzati,  the 
master  of  Mme.  Schroder-Devrient,  he  decided 
to  give  up  his  profession  for  that  of  a  public 
singer.  He  was  first  engaged  at  the  An-der- 
Wien  Theatre  in  1831  as  primo  tenoref  and  made 
triumphant  dibvJts  as  Gianetto  ('GazzaLadra'), 
Don  Ottavio  (Don  Giovanni),  and  Lindoro  (*  L'lta- 
liana  in  Algieri ').     His  studies  were  continued 


HALEVY. 

under  Salieri.  His  reputation  beccMning  geocnl, 
several  new  rdlea  were  written  for  him,  amosg 
others  that  of  Adolar  in  'Euiyanthe';  snd )» 
paid  successful  visits  to  Prague,  Presbuig,  Fnik* 
fort,  Carlaruhe,  etc.  The  last-named  plsoe  becuu 
his  head-quarters  until  his  retirement. 

In  1831  and  32  he  created  a  deep  impiaaa 
at  Paris  with  Mme.  Schroder-Devrient,  in  Th 
delio,'  *  Oberon,'  and  '  Euryanthe.'  In  1831  b 
appeared  in  London,  with  the  German  oompasy 
conducted  by  M.  Chelard.  His  voice,  described 
by  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  as  'venr  beantiH 
and  almost  equal  to  Tramezzani  1,'  seeoied 
*  throaty  and  disagreeable '  to  Mr.  (^orley.  Ibe 
latter  describes  him  as  *a  mmtorioos  muadin 
with  an  ungainly  presence ;  an  actor  wboR 
strenuousness  in  representing  the  hunger  of  tlK 
imprisoned  captive  in  the  dungeon  treodud 
closely  on  burlesque.'  (See  Moedieles'  life,  I 
270  etc.)  Haitzmger  sang  here  again  in  iSj3 
and  iJso  in  1841,  and  in  1835  ^^  ^^  Petenboig. 
He  died  at  Carlsmhe  Dec.  31,  1869. 

Owing  to  the  late  beginning  of  his  vocsl  stodiflit 
he  never  quite  succeeded  in  uniting  the  registen 
of  his  voice ;  but  his  enei^and  inteUigenoe  atoned 
for  some  deficiency  of  this  kind.  Thoe  is  a  nDg 
by  him, '  Vergiss  mein  nicht,'  published  by  IlaciKr 
of  Frankfort.  He  married  Mme.  Kenmsm, 
'an  actress  of  reputation,*  at  Carlsrohe;  aid 
established  a  school  of  dramatic  sLnging  tlKf^ 
from  which  some  good  pupils  came  forth,  inclu- 
ding his  daughter.  L^-M-] 

HALfiVY,  Jacques  Fbav^oib  FROMisui 
Elias,  a  Jew,  whose  real  name  was  Lin,  bon  in 
Paris  May  27, 1799 ;  entered  the  CansoTBtoin 
1809,  gained  a  pnze  in  solfeggio  1810,  andtbe 
second  prize  for  harmony  x8ii.  Ytam  BerUns 
class  he  passed  to  that  of  Chembini,  who  pot  him 
through  a  severe  course  of  ooanterp(»nt,  fogo^ 
and  composition.  In  1816  he  competed  6r  the 
'Grand  ^rix  de  Rome,'  and  gained  the  seoood  pHa 
for  his  cantata  *Les  demiers  moments  da  IW  ; 
in  the  following  year  the  second  Grand  Prix  te 
'La  Mort  d'Adonis,'  and  in  181 9  his  ' HomiBie* 
carried  off  the*  Grand  Prix 'itself!  Before  leav- 
ing for  Rome,  he  composed  a  funeral  march  tad 
'De  Profundis'  in  Hebrew,  on  the  death  of  the 
Due  de  Berry  (Feb.  14,  1820),  for  3  voioeiiBi 
orchestra,  with  an  Italian  translation;  it  w 
dedicated  to  Cherubini,  performed  Ksrcii  14* 
1820,  at  the  synagogue  in  the  Rue  St  Arcj^ 
and  published.  During  his  stay  in  Italy  Hslef7 
studied  hard,  and  in  addition  not  only  vtote 
an  opera,  and  some  sacred  works,  still  in  H^ 
but  found  time  to  learn  Italian.  On  lui  retoft 
to  France  he  encountered  the  usual  difficolttf 
in  obtaining  a  hearing.  'Les  BohAnieoDei 
and  '  Pygmalion,'  which  he  offesred  to  the  GBsd 
Opera,  and  '  Les  deux  Pavilions,*  op^  oomiqp^ 
remained  on  his  hands  in  spite  of  all  his  ofi'^ 
but  in  1827  'L' Artisan,'  which  contains 


little  piece  de  eircofuUmot,  composed  oonj 
with  his  friend  Ri&ut  for  the  fdte  of  Chariee^ 
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A  month  later,  Bee.  9,  i8a8  (not  1829)  he  pro- 
duced 'Clari/  3  acts,  at  the  Th^tre  Italien,  with 
Iklalifaran  in  the  principal  p&rt.  It  contains  some 
remarkable  mode.  'Le  Dilettante  d' Avignon' 
(Not.  7,  1829),  a  clever  satire  on  the  poverty  of 
Italian  librettos,  was  very  successful,  and  the 
chorus  'Vive,  vive  T Italic'  speedily  became 
popular.  'La  Langue  musicale'  was  less  well 
received,  owing  to  its  poor  libretto,  but  the  ballet 
'Manon  Lescaut'  (May  3,  1830)  had  a  well- 
merited  success  at  the  Op^ra,  and  was  published 
for  the  Piano.  'La  Tentation'  (June  20,  1832), 
»  ballet-opera  in  5  acts,  written  conjointly  with 
Casimir  Gide(  1 804- 1868) contains  2  fine  choruses, 
which  were  well  received.  In  spite  of  so  many 
proo&  of  talent,  Hal^vy  still  accepted  any  work 
likely  to  bring  him  into  notice ;  and  on  March  4, 
1833,  brought  out  'Les  Souvenirs  de  Lafleur/  a 
one-act  comic  opera  written  for  the  farewell 
appearances  of  Martin  the  baritone ;  and  on  May 
16  of  the  same  year  'Ludovic,'  a  lyric  drama  in 
2  acts  which  had  been  begun  by  H^ld.  At 
length  however  his  opportunity  arrived.  To  pro- 
duce successfully  within  the  space  of  10  months 
two  works  of  such  ability  and  in  such  opposite 
styles  as  'La  Juive'  (Feb.  23),  and  'UEclair' 
(]3ec.  16,  1 835),  the  one  a  grand  opera  in  5  acts, 
and  the  other  a  musical  comedy  without  choruses, 
for  2  tenors  and  2  sopranos  only,  was  indeed  a 
marvellous  feat,  and  one  that  betokened  a  great 
master.  They  procured  him  an  entrance  into 
the  Institut,  where  he  succeeded  Beicha  (1836), 
and  were  followed  by  a  lai^  number  of  dramatic 
works,  of  which  the  following  is  a  complete  list  :— 
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*  QaUo  et  Gbi«Tx«.' 6  acU  (Mareh 
OwlSaiOw  *LeslYeiu.'SMU(AprU 
16).  and '  Le  BhMf.'S  MU(BepC  8. 
1S38I.  *LeI>npl«r.*Saeti(J«i).6. 
IMOX  *I«GiilUrraro,'Sact8(Jan. 
21>.  and  *Ia  BeiiM  de  Chypre,'  6 
■cu  {Dae.  19;  IMl).  'OhariesVI,' 
ftaet8(Xarebl5,lS0X  'LeLexiiP 
roiw.*'iecU(lleNh».18M).  'Les 
Mooaqnetaira  de  la  Betne.'  8  acta 
(Feb.  S.  18M).  *  Le  Val  d'Andone.' 
t  acts  CNor.  U.  IMS).  Inddeatal 
nitnio  for  *Pramtftb<e  enchain^' 
(MftrdilS).  a  toaoalalion  by  Lfon 
BaUSry  of  the  tragedy  of  JSMbjrlns : 
and '  lA  F<e  ani  BoM^*  S  acts  (Oet 


1.  3M9).  'La  Ttaipesta,'  S  aela, 
ItallaD  opera,!  prodneed  at  Her 
Majeaty'i  Theatre.  London,  Jane  8, 
1««0.  and  In  Faris.  Feb.  80.  UBL. 
'L*  Dame  de  Ftqi]e.'S  acts  (Deo. 
28,  UBOX  *Le  Jttir  errant.'  6  acU 
(April  SS.1802).  'LeMabab/Saets 
(Sept.  1. 1868).  'Jagnarita  I'lndl- 
enne.'  8  acts  (May  14. 1860).  '  Va- 
lentine d'Aublgny.'  8  acts  (1866). 
'L*  Xagidenne.'  6acU(llarehl7, 
18BB).  *No4.'  an  opera  In  6  acts, 
left  nnflnlsbed:  'Les  Plages  dn 
Nil.*  a  cantata  with  orehestra  and 
chorus;  many  Tooal  pleoea,  and 
some  piano  mode. 


By  devoting  his  life  to  the  production  of  such 
▼aried  and  important  works,  Hal^vy  proved  his 
Tcrsatility ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  throughout 
his  long  and  meritorious  career,  he  wrote  nothing 
finer  than  'La  Juive*  or  more  charming  than 
*L*Eclair.'  He  was  unfortunately  too  easily 
influenced,  and  the  immense  success  of  'The 
Huguenots*  (Feb.  29,  1836)  had  an  undue  effect 
upon  him.  Listead  of  following  in  the  direction 
of  Harold,  giving  his  imaginatioD  full  play,  hus- 
banding his  resources,  and  accepting  none  but 
interesting  and  poetic  dramas,  he  over-exhausted 
liimself,  took  any  libretto  offered  ^i™,  no  matter 
how  melancholy  and  tedious,  wrote  in  a  hurry 
and  carelessly,  and  assimilated  his  style  to  that 
of  Meyerbeer.     It  must  be  acbiowledged  also 

>  The  book  of  tMa  opcca  was  adapted  br  Scribe  firom  Sbakapeare, 
originally  for  Meodelssolm.  Its  reception  iras  eztraordlnarUy  ttwoar- 
Able,  bat  It  Is  said  that  the  melody  on  which  Haldry  was  moat  con> 
graculAted  by  the  artlsta.  and  which  everybody  was  to  be  heard 
hamming,  was  that  of '  Wbera  the  bee  sacks.'  by  Ame,  which  be  bad 
tartrodaeed  Into  the  part  of  ArleL 


that  in  'Guide  et  Ginevra,*  'La  Heine  de  Chy- 
pre/ and  '  Charles  VI,*  side  by  side  with  scenes 
of  ideal  beauty,  there  are  passages  so  obscure 
that  they  seem  impenetrable  to  light  or  air.  His 
chief  defects  are — the  abuse  of  the  minor  mode ; 
the  too  frequent  employment  of  sustained  low 
notes  in  the  orchestra  previous  to  a  sudden 
explosion  on  the  upper  registers;  too  constant 
repetition  of  the  contrast  between  darkness  and 
brillancy;  vague  melodic  strains  instead  of  defi- 
nite rhythmical  airs;  and  morceauz  d'ensemble 
render^  monotonous  by  the  same  phrase  being 
put  into  the  mouths  of  characters  widely  opposed 
m  sentiment.  Li  spite  however  of  such  mis- 
takes, and  of  much  inexcusable  negligence,  even 
in  his  most  important  works,  his  music  as  a 
whole  compels  our  admiration,  and  impresses 
us  with  a  vexy  high  idea  of  his  powers.  JSvery- 
where  we  see  traces  of  a  superior  intellect,  almost 
oriental  in  character.  He  excelled  in  stage 
pageantiy — the  entrance  of  a  cort^,  or  the 
march  of  a  procession;  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  stage  pomp  his  characters  are  always 
sharply  defined.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
a  porfect  gallery  of  portraits,  drawn  to  the  life 
and  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  man  who 
created  such  a  variety  of  such  typical  cha- 
racters, and  succeeded  in  giving  expression  to  such 
opposite  sentiments,  and  portraying  so  many 
shades  of  passion,  must  have  been  a  true  poet. 
His  countiymen  have  never  done  him  justice, 
but  the  mimy  touching  melodies  he  wrote  be- 
speak him  a  man  of  heart,  and  enlist  our  wann- 
est sympathies.  Besides  all  this,  he  is  by  turns 
tender  and  persuasive,  grand  and  solenm,  grace- 
ful and  refined,  intellectual  and  witty,  and  in- 
variably distinguished.  We  admit  that  his  hoiror 
of  vulgarity  sometimes  prevented  his  being  suffi- 
ciently spontaneous,  but  we  can  pardon  a  few 
awkward  or  tedious  phrases,  a  few  spun-out  pas- 
sages, in  one  who  possessed  such  a  mastery  of 
melancholy,  and  had  equally  within  his  grasp 
lofty  and  pathetic  tragedy,  and  sparkling  comedy 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  French  taste. 

Not  content  with  supplying  the  repertoires  of 
three  great  lyric  theatres,  Hal^vy  also  found 
time  to  become  one  of  the  first  professors  at 
the  Conservatoire.  As  early  as  18x6  he  was 
teaching  solf^gio,  while  completing  his  own 
studies;  and  in  37  was  appointed  professor  of 
harmony,  while  filling  at  the  same  time  the  post 
of  'Maestro  al  cemlmlo*  at  the  Italian  Op^ra,  a 
post  he  left  two  years  later  in  order  to  become  'chef 
du  chant*  at  the  Academic  de  Musique.  In  1S33 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  counterpoint  and 
fugue,  and  in  40,  professor  of  composition.  His 
lessons  were  learned  and  interesting,  but  he 
wanted  method.  Among  his  pupils  may  be  men- 
tioned Gounod,  Victor  Massd,  JBazin,  Deldeves, 
Eugene  Gkkutier,  Deff^,  Henri  Duvemoy,  Ba- 
zille,  Ch.  Delioux,  A.  Hignard,  Gastinel,  Mathias, 
Samuel  David,  and  the  lamented  George  Bizet, 
who  married  his  daughter.  With  Cherubini  he 
maintained  to  the  last  an  intimate  and  affec- 
tionate friendship  which  does  credit  to  both, 
though  sometimes  put  rudely  to  the  proof.    See 
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a  good  story  in  HHler'B*  Cherobini*  (MaCTnfllan'a 
Mansine,  July  1875).  Hal^vy's  <mly  didnofeio 
won.  was  an  elementary  book  <»Ued  'Lemons  de 
lecture  muaicale'  (Paria,  L^n  Eacudier,  1857). 
Una  book,  roTiaed  and  completed  after  hia  death, 
is  atiU  the  atandard  work  for  teaching  aolf^ggio  in 
the  primary  achoola  of  Paria. 

We  haTe  mentioned  Hal^vy'a  entranoe  into  ihe 
Institut  in  1836;  in  54  he  waa  elected  perma- 
nent aecretary  of  the  Aoad^mie  dea  Beaux  Arte, 
and  in  thia  capacity  had  to  pronounce  eulpgiuma, 
which  he  publiahed  with  aome  muaical  oritiqaea 
in  a  volume  entitled  'SouFenira  et  Pcrtraits, 
4iudea  8ur  lea  beaux  arte'  (1861).  These  criti- 
cal and  biographical  easaya  are  pleaaant  reading ; 
they  aecured  Hal^vy  reputation  as  a  writer,  which 
however  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  he  died  of  oon- 
aumption  at  Nice,  Mardi  1 7, 186  a.  Hia  remaina 
were  brought  to  Paria,  and  interred  with  great 
aolemnity  on  the  a4th  of  the  aame  month.  [G.C.] 

HALF-CLOSE  or  Sbmi-oadsncb.  An  equiva- 
lent term  for  Imperfect  Cadence,  and  the  better  of 
the  two.  [See  DfPKBFEOi  Cadsnce,  p. 767a.]  [G.] 

HALL,  HsNBT,  aon  of  Capt  Henzy  Hall  of 
Windsor,  where  he  waa  bom  about  1655.  waa  a 
chorister  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  under  Capt.  Cooke. 
He  is  aaid  to  have  atudied  under  Dr.  Blow,  but 
thia  ia  doubtful.  In  1674  he  succeeded  Theodore 
Coleby  aa  organist  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  an  ap- 
pointment which  he  resigned  on  becoming  or- 
t^anist  and  vicar  choral  of  Hereford  CathedraL 
It  is  said  that  about  1^6  Hall  took  deacon's 
orders  to  qualify  himself  mr  some  preferment  in 
the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford. 
He  composed  a  Te  Deum  in  E  j9at,  a  Benedicite 
in  C  minor,  and  a  Cantate  Domino  and  Deua 
Misereatur  in  B  flat,  all  which,  together  widi 
5  anthema,  are  included  in  the  Tudway  Collec- 
tion (Harl.  MSS.  7340  and  734a),  and  other 
anthema  of  considerable  merit.  The  Te  Deum 
has  been  printed  with  a  Jubilate  by  William 
Hine,  and  an  Evening  Service  by  Dr.  W.  Hayes. 
Some  songs  and  duets  by  Hall  are  included  in 
'Theaaurus  Musicus,*  1693,  and  'Deliciae  Mu- 
sics,' 1695,  and  some  catches  in  'The  Monthly 
Masks  of  Vocal  Music'  for  1704  and  1707. 
Hall  cultivated  poetry  as  well  aa  muaic ;  com- 
mendatory verses  of  some  merit  bv  him  are  pre- 
fixed to  both  books  of  Puroell's  'Orpheus  Bri- 
tannicus,'  1698  and  170a,  and  to  Blow's 'Am- 
phion  Anglicus,'  1700.  He  died  March  30, 
1 707,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloister  of  the  vicars 
choral  at  Hereford. 

His  son,  Henbt  Hall,  the  younger,  succeeded 
hln  father  as  organist  and  vicar  choral  of  Hereford. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  composer,  but 
in  poetical  ability  he  excelled  his  &ther.  Many 
of  his  poems,  among  them  a  once  well-known 
ballad,  *  All  in  the  land  of  cyder,'  are  included 
in  'The  Grove,'  1731.  He  died  Jan.  aa,  1713, 
and  was  buried  near  his  £ftther.  [W.  H.H.] 

HALL,  WiLLiAK,  a  member  of  the  king's 
band  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century, 
composed  some  airs  which  were  published  in 
the  collection  called  'Tripla  Concoidia.'     He 
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died  in  1700,  and  was  buried  in  the  dimdiyBrd 
of  Richmond,  Surrey,  being  styled  on  hit  grave 
stone,  'a  superior  violin.'  [W.H.H.] 

HALLE,  Chaslks  (originally  Cail),  bon 
April  IF,  18 19,  at  Hagen,  near  Elberfeldt^  when 
his  father  was  CapeUmeister.  Began  to  pbj 
very  early;  in  1835  studied  under  Bink  li 
Darmstadt.  In  the  latter  part  of  1836  went  to 
Paris,  and  remained  therefor  i  a  yeara  in  oonstiBt 
intercourse  with  Chembini,  Chopm,  JJsik,  BeKtos, 
Elalkbremier,  and  other  mnaiciana.  In  1841  he 
married.  In  1846  he,  Alard,  and  Franohoomie, 
started  chamber  concerts  in  the  small  room  of 
the  Conservatoire.  These,  though  very  suooesfiBl, 
were  rudely  interrupted  bv  the  revolution  of  Fek 
1848,  which  burst  out  aner  the  second  ooooot 
of  the  third  series.  Halle  left  for  Engbiid,  sad 
has  ever  since  been  permanently  settled  here; 
His  first  appearance  was  at  the  occhestrsl  Con- 
certs at  Covent  Garden  (May  la,  48)  in  the  Eb 
concerto  of  BeethoveiL  He  played  that  eessoo 
and  several  subaequentones  at  the  Musical  Union; 
and  at  the  Philharmonic  made  the  first  of  many 
appearances  March  15,  5a.  Hia  connexion  with 
Manchester  began  soon  after  his  airiral  hat, 
and  in  1 857  he  started  his  orchestral  subscripika 
concerts  there,  which  are  now  so  justly  &med. 

In  London  Mr.  Halle  has  been  closely  attached 
to  the  Monday  and  Saturday  Popular  Coaoeiti 
since  their  origin.  He  is  also  well  known  for 
his  annual  aeries  of  Becitals  at  St.  James's  Hall* 
which  began  in  1861  with  a  performance  of  the 
whole  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  spread  over  eight 
mating.  The  programmes  were  illustrated  hj 
an  analyaia  of  the  aonataa  with  qnotafeions,  frm 
the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Daviaon,  which  were  u 
welcome  a  novelty  as  the  performances  themselfVft- 
The  same  programmes  were  repeated  for  a  yeizBi 
and  have  since  been  annually  varied  thiofl^ 
a  very  large  repertoire  of  classical  oompositioas, 
including  manv  of  the  most  recent  works.  Not- 
withstanding his  many  public  duties  Mr.  HsDe 
has  as  a  teacher  a  very  large  oUentde,  both  in 
London  and  the  North.  [6-] 

HALLELUJAH.  A  Hebrew  term  (JUMh 
Jah,  '  praise  Jehovah')  which,  like  Amen.  Sdsh. 
Hosanna.  etc.,  haa  been  preeerved  untranslated 
InourBiblea.  In  the  Latin  Church  the  AJlelsis 
ia  aung  in  the  ordinary  aervioe,  except  doxng 
Lent.  It  ia  omitted  from  the  Anglican  JMmff 
and  Communion  Service,  but  haa  revenged  itKlf 
by  keeping  a  place  in  the  popular  Eaatar  hjaM 
'  JesuB  Cluiat  ia  risen  to-day/  whioh  the  wiittf 
remembers  to  have  heard  aung  at  Vespen  hf 
the  French  nuns  at  the  Trinita  de'  MontL 

The  Hallelujah  Chorus  in  the  Mesrish  ii 
known  to  every  one.  Handel  ia  reported  to  have 
aaid  that  when  he  wrote  it '  he  thought  be  m^ 
Heaven  opened,  and  the  great  God  HinMB* 
The  phraae  'For  the  Lord  God  onmipoteat 
leigneth '  ia  almost  identical  with  that  to '  I  wiB 
sing .  .  .  xmto  the  Lord'  in  Israd  in  fop^ 
He  has  written  other  Hallelujahs  or  AUelajav-' 
though  none  to  oompare  with  thia— in  Jodw 
Maooabeua,  the  Occasional  Oratorio,  and  the 
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Coranatioii  Anthems — one  of  which  was  after- 
wards emplc^ed  in  Deborah.  For  the  custom 
of  standing  during  the  performance  of  the  Halle- 
lujah Gharus  see  Handel,  p.  651  &. 

Li  his  1 14th  Psahn  Mendelssohn  has  accented 
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the  Hallelujah  in  a  manner  not  justified  by  the 
quantity  of  the  Hebrew  word.  [6.] 

HAMBOYS,or  HANBO  YS.JoHir,  Mus.  Doc., 
A  distinguished  musician,  fiouiished  about  1470. 
He  was  author  of  a  Latin  treatise.  'Summa 
super  Musicam  Gontinuam  et  Discretam,'  pre- 
•eiTed  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS. 
8866%  and  printed  in  Goussemaker's  'Scripto- 
mm  de  Musica  Medii  ^vi/  i.  416.  Another 
MS.  treatise  '  Quatuor  prinoipalia  totius  artis 
juusicsB,'  contained  in  the  same  volume  as  the 
above,  and  of  which  there  is  another  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  has  been  ascribed  to  Ham- 
boys,  but  is  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Simon 
Tunstede.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Hamboys 
was  the  first  person  on  whom  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  music  was  conferred  in  this  country, 
bat  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  it.  [  W.  H.  H.] 

HAMERTON,  Williah  Hbnbt,  bom  at 
Nottingham  1795 ;  was  placed  as  a  chorister  at 
Christ  Ghnrch  Gathedrat  Dublin.  In  1812  he 
came  to  London  and  studied  singing  under 
Thomas  Vaughan.  In  1814  he  returned  to 
I>nblin  and  established  himself  as  a  teacher. 
In  1815,  on  the  resignation  of  John  Elliott,  he 
was  appointed  master  of  the  choristers  of  Ghrist 
Ohuron  Cathedral,  and  in  1823  Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Dublin.  In  1829  he  resigned  his 
appointments  and  went  to  Galcutta,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death.  Hamerton's  compositions 
comprise  some  anthems  and  chants ;  an  opera, 
entitled  'St.  Alban,*  performed  at  Dublin  in 
1827,  and  a  few  songs  and  duets.  He  was  also 
author  of  an  elementary  work  published  in  1 824, 
entitled  'Vocal  Instructions,  combined  with  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Pianoforte  Accompani- 
ment.' [w.bCh.] 

HAMILTON,  James  Alexander,  bom  in 
Ixmdon  in  1 785,  was  the  son  of  a  dealer  in  old 
books,  and  self-educated.  Music  became  his  par- 
ticular study — the  theoiyrather  than  the  practice. 
He  wrote  many  elementary  works,  including  a 
long  series  of  useful  catechisms  on  musical  in- 
struments and  subjects,  many  of  which  have 
passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  a  list  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  R.  Gocks 
ft  Co.  He  also  translated  and  edited  Gherubini*s 
Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  Baillot's  Method  for 
the  Violin,  and  other  important  treatises.  He 
died  Aug.  a,  1 845.  [W.  H.  H.] 

HAMLET.  Grand  opera  in  5  acts ;  words  by 
Barbier  and  Garr^  after  Shakspeare ;  music  bv 
Amb.  Thomas.  Produced  at  the  Acad&nie,  Marco 
9,  1868 ;  in  London,  in  Italian,  as  Amleto,  at 
Uorent  Garden^  June  19,  69  (Nilsson  and  Sant- 
ley).  [G.] 


HAMMEB  (Fr.  Marteau;  Ital.  MarteOo; 
Germ.  Hammer).  The  sound  of  a  pianoforte  is 
produced  by  hanmiers.  In  this  the  pianoforte 
resembles  the  dulcimer,  from  which  we  may 
regard  it  as  developed  by  contrivance  of  keys 
and  intermediate  mechanism,  rendering  the 
pianoforte  a  sensitive  instrument  of  touch,  instead 
of  one  of  mere  percussion,  incapable  of  refinement 
or  expression.  The  pianoforte  hammer  consists 
of  h^  and  shank  like  any  other  hammer ;  the 
shank  is  either  glued  into  a  butt  that  forms  its 
aads,  or  is  widened  out  and  centred  or  hinged 
with  the  same  intention ;  and  the  blow  is  given 
and  controlled  by  leven^  mwe  or  less  ingenious, 
and  varying  with  the  shape  of  the  instrument 
and  the  ideas  of  the  makers. 

Both  head  and  shank  must  be  elastic :  English 
makers  use  mahogany  for  the  former,  on  which 
are  glued  thicknesses  of  sole  or  buffalo  leather 
and  specially  prepared  felt.  Of  late  years  single 
coverings  of  very  thick  felt  have  been  success- 
fully employed.  For  the  shanks  most  English 
makers  prefer  cedar,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
elasticity  and  freedom  from  warping ;  on  the  con- 
tinent^ peartree,  birch,  hickoiy,  and  other  woods 
are  in  use.  The  hammers  graduaUy  diminish  in 
size  and  weight  from  bass  to  treble.       [A.  J.  H.] 

HAMMEBKLAVIEB,  1.  e.  Pianoforte.  Bee- 
thoven's Sonata,  op.  106,  composed  1816-7,  ^^ 
superscribed  by  him  'Grosse  Senate  f!ir  das 
Hammerklavier.*  So  is  op.  loi,  only  at  that 
time  the  German  fit  was  not  so  strougly  on 
Beethoven,  and  he  gives  the  Italian  name  as 
welL  By  op.  109  he  has  returned  to  the  Italian 
name  alone.  ^^G.] 

HANGOGK,  organ  builder.    [Gbako  &  Han- 

OOOK.] 

HAND  BELLS  for  purposes  of  tune-playing 
or  practising  Ghange-Binging  can  be  obtained  of 
all  bell  founders,  tuned  either  chromatically  or 
simply  in  the  diatonic  scale. 

There  are  many  bands  of  tune- players  on 
hand  bells  in  England,  consisting  of  five  or  six 
men,  who  manipmate  between  them  as  many  as 
sixty  bells,  and  produce  extremely  pretty  music. 
Hand  bells  are  also  used  by  Ghange-Bingers  for 
practising  the  methods  by  which  changes  are 
produced,  before  performing  them  on  the  tower 
bells,  much  noise  and  annoynnoe  being  thus  pre- 
vented; they  are  almost  indispensable  for  this 
purpose.  [G.A.W.T.] 

HANDEL  S  Geobob  Fbbderiok,  one  of  the 
greatest  composers  the  world  has  ever  seen,  was 
bom  at*Halle,  Lower  Saxony,  February  23, 1685. 
His  father,  a  surgeon,  who  was  sixty-three  years 
of  age  when  this  son  was  bom,  knew  nothing  of 
Art,  and  regarded  it  as  a  degrading  pursuit,  or, 
at  best,  as  an  idle  amusement.    Determined  to 


>  Th«  mine  h  alwajt  qtett  BAhM  tgr  0«ni»ii  wiiten.  It 
•pelt  St  flnt.  In  England.  UtmM.  The  Cunlly^naina  h«d  been  mptM 
BMwM,  AiwM,  Bmtider,  Bdmddtr.  and  HeiuUltr^  but  mod  oomctiy 
HSnM  (FOntemum.  O,  F.  HamtWB  Slamwtbawm,  M.  hBipOgt  ISM, 
rery  Incorraetly  quoted  by  TMs). 

I  A  wuodoat  of  the  houae.  No.  4  Qrnir  SdikmaM,  from  *  photo* 
graph  by  KHngemann.  llendelnohn'a  friend,  was  glren  in  the  IIIu« 
trated  London  Xem  for  June  2MMD,  and  aia  CrontlspleQe  to  the  Book 
«f  Worb  of  the  HumM  Fertinl,  1877. 
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raise  hia  son  in  the  social  scale,  he  thought  to  do 
HO  by  making  him  a  lawyer,  and  to  this  end  he 
strove  in  eveiy  way  to  stifle  the  alarming  symp- 
toms of  musical  genius  which  appeared  almost  m 
infimcy,  while  he  refused  even  to  send  the  child 
to  school,  lest  there,  among  other  things,  he  should 
also  leam  his  notes.  In  spite  of  this,  some 
friendly  hand  contrived  to  convey  into  the  house 
a  dumb  ^inet  (a  little  instrument  in  which  the 
strings,  to  deaden  their  sound,  were  bound  with 
strips  of  cloth) ; — it  was  concealed  in  a  garret, 
where,  without  being  discovered,  the  boy  taught 
himself  to  play. 

When  he  was  seven  years  old,  his  father  set 
out  on  a  journey  to  visit  a  son  by  a  former 
marriage,  who  was  valet<ie-ekambre  to  the  Duke 
ofSaxeWeissenfeLs.  George  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  go  too ;  his  request  wt»  denied,  but^  with  the 
persistence  of  purpose  which  charactorised  him 
through  life,  he  determined  to  follow  the  carriage 
on  foot,  and  actually  did  so  for  a  considerable 
distance,  a  proceeding  which  resulted  in  his 
getting  his  way.  At  Weissenfels  he  was  not  long 
in  making  friends  among  the  musicians  of  the 
Duke's  chapel,  who  gave  him  opportunities  of 
trying  his  hand  on  the  organ.  One  day,  after 
tlie  iiervioe,  he  was  lifted  on  to  the  oiganstool, 
and  played  in  such  a  manner  as  to  surprise  every 
one,  and  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Duke, 
who,  on  making  enquiries,  found  out  the  stato  of 
the  case,  and  sent  for  both  father  and  son.  He 
spoke  kindly  to  the  latter ;  to  the  former  he  repre- 
sented that  such  genius  as  that  of  his  son  should 
be  encouraged.  The  reluctant  surgeon  yielded 
to  these  arguments,  and  from  that  time  the  little 
Handel  was  emancipated. 

He  now  became  a  pupil  of  Zachau,  organist  of 
the  cathedral  at  Halle,  under  whom  he  studied 
composition,  in  the  forms  of  canon,  counterpoint, 
and  fugue,  and  practised  on  the  organ,  the 
harpsichord,  the  violin,  and  the  hautboy,  for  which 
List  instrument  he  had  a  special  predilection. 
After  three  years,  during  which  time  he  com- 
posed a  sacred  motet  each  week  as  an  exercise, 
his  master  confessed  that  the  pupil  knew  more 
than  himself,  and  Handel  was  sent  to  Berlin. 
Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  two  com- 
posers, Buononcini  and  Attilio  Ariosti,  whom  in 
after  years  he  was  to  meet  again  in  London. 
Ariosti  received  him  kindly,  and  warmly  admired 
his  talents;  but  Buononcini,  whose  cUsposition 
Mas  sombre  and  harsh,  treated  him  at  first  with 
scorn  and  then  with  jealous  dislike.  Handel's 
wonderful  powers  of  improvisation  on  both  organ 
and  harpsichord  caused  him  to  be  regarded  here 
as  a  prodigy.  The  Elector  wished  to  attach 
him  to  his  Court,  and  to  send  him  to  Italy; 
but  Handel's  father  thought  this  undesirable, 
and  the  boy  was,  therefore,  brought  back 
to  Halle,  where  he  set  to  work  again  with 
Zachau,  *  copying  and  composing  large  quantities 
of  music  .  .  .  .  ,  and  working  constantly  to  ac- 
quire the  most  solid  knowledge  of  the  science.* 
At  this  time  he  lost  his  father,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  work  for  his  own  subsistence 
and  the  support  of  his  mother.     He  went,  there- 
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fore,  to  Hamburg,  where  the  German  Operft-hooM, 

under  the  direction   of  the  famous  composer. 

Reinhard  Keiser,  enjoyed  a  great  rq)tttatifli. 

Young  Handel  entered  the  orchestra  as  '  violiBO 

di  ripieno,*  and  amused  himself  by  affecting  to 

be  an  ignoramus,  'a  man  who  could  not  oomit 

five.'    But  it  happened  that  Keiser  was  involnd 

by  his  partner  in  some  unsuccessful  speculatioiB^ 

and  was  forced  to  hide  for  a  time  from  Ins 

creditors.     During  his  absenoe,  Handel  took  \o» 

place  at  the  harpsichord  in  the  orchestra^  ud, 

his  real  powers  being  made  manifest,  he  rsnaiaed 

there  permanently.    He  made  here  theaoqnaist- 

ance  of  the  composer  Telemann,  and  of  Mattbesai, 

a  very  clever  young  musician,  a  few  years  oider 

than  himself,  who   also   had  been  an  'in&nt 

prodigy,*  and  was   chiefly  remarkable  for  tbs 

versatility-  of  his  powers.    It  is  as  a  writer  os 

music  and   kindred   subjects   that  he  is  bed 

remembered,    and    especially   for   his  valuable 

reminiscences  of  HandeL     Among  other  aDe^ 

dotes,  he  tells  us  that  in  1705  he  and  Haadd 

went  to  Liibeck  to  compete  for  the  vacant  poit 

of  organist.    They  found,  however,  that  it  vai 

necessary  that  the  successful  candidate  should 

many  the  daughter   of  the  retiring  organiit 

This  condition  seemed  to  them  prohibttoiy,  sad 

the  two  yoimg  men  thought  it  best  to  letosn  to 

Hamburg.     The   friendship  between  the  two 

young  oomposers  was,  at  one  time^  very  neaiiy 

brought  to  a  sudden  and  tragical  odctam. 

While  Handel  was  acting  as  conductor  at  the 

Opera-house^  it  happened  that  there  was  gives 

Mattheson's  opera  of   '  Cleopatra  *   (1704),  i> 

which  the  composer  himself  played  the  part  of 

Antony.    After  that  point  in  the  play  where  Ae 

hero  dies,  it  had  been  Mattheaon*s  custom  to 

return  to  the  clavecin  and  to  conduct  the  rs- 

mainder  of  the  opera.   To  this  Keiaer  seems  aot 

to  have  objected,  but  Handel  was  mote  obiti- 

nate,  and  refused  to  abdicate  his  place  in  &foar 

of  the  resuscitated   Antony.     Mattheson  vas 

indignant,  a  dispute  ensued,  and  a  duel,  in  which 

Handel's  life  was  only  saved,  and  the  loss  to  the 

world    of   this    mighty    maister    only  avcriBd, 

by  the  accidental  circumstance  that  the  point 

of  Mattheson's  sword  was  turned  aside  by  oon- 

ing  into  contact  with  a  brass  button  on  his  antag»> 

nist's  coat.  At  Hamburg,  in  Jan.  1705,  was  wo- 

duced  Handel's  first  opera, '  Almirm^'  followed  is 

the  same  year  by  *  Nero.'    These  were  pericmed 

in  the  barbarous  manner  universal  at  that  time, 

partly  in  German  and  psrtly  in  Italian.    Tlw 

success  of '  Almira'  seems,  however,  to  have  beea 

great  enough  to  excite  some  jealousy  in  Kokx 

and  other  musicians.  Mattheson  saya  that,  whes 

Handel  came  to  Hamburg,  he  camposcd  *k>^ 

airs  and  interminable  cantatas,*  more  schohitiff 

than  melodious  or  graceful ;  and  he  claims  to  have 

contributed  not  a  little  to  the  young  oonposeri 

improvement.  It  is  probable,  at  any  rate^  that  the 

genius  of  Keiser,  whose  numerous  ooospositioa 

are  full  of  a  melody  and  charm  till  then  ankaava. 

did  go  £ur  to  counteract  the  infloenoe  of  the 

crabbed  teaching  of  Zachau.    In  'Afaniia'ie  a 

JSarabande,  consisting  ci  the  same  air  which 
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Handel  afterwards  used  for  the  beautiful  song 
in  'Rinaldo/  'Lascia  chMo  pianga.*  His  other 
works  at  this  time  were  the  operas  'Daphne* 
and  'Florinda/  and  a  Grerman  Cantata  on  the 
PasaUm, 

In  1706  he  set  off  on  a  journey  to  Italy.  He 
went  to  Florence,  Venice,  Borne,  and  Naples, 
producing  during  this  time  both  operas  and 
sacred  music,  and  always  with  the  greatest 
sacoess.  Among  these  works  may  be  mentioned 
two  Latin  Psalms,  'Dixit  Dominus'  and  'Lau- 
dato Pueri ; '  two  Operas,  *  Bodrigo*  and  'Agrip- 
pina ; '  two  Oratorios,  '  Besurrezione  *  and  '  II 
Trionfi)  del  Tempo ;'  and  the  serenata  '  Aci, 
Cralatea,  e  Polifemo,'  produced  at  Naples,  and 
quite  distinct  from  the  subsequent  English  work 
of  a  similar  name.  This  serenata  is  remarkable 
lor  an  air,  written  for  some  Bass  singer  whose 
name  has  remained  unknown,  but  whose  Toioe 
must  have  been  extraordinary,  for  this  song  re- 
q  aires  a  compass  of  no  less  than  two  octaves  and 
a  fifth!  [Babs.] 

In  1709  Handel  returned  to  Grennany,  where 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  (afterwards  George  I  of 
[England)  offered  him  the  post  of  Capellmeister, 
held  till  then  by  the  Abbd  Steffani,  who  himself 
designated  Handel  as  his  successor.  The  latter 
had  already  received  pressing  invitations  from 
England,  and  he  only  accepted  the  Capellmeister- 
ahip  on  the  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  -visit  this  country,  whither  he  came  at  the  end 
of  1 710. 

Italian  music  had  recently  become  the  fashion 
in  Ix>ndon ;  operas  *  on  the  Italian  model,*  that 
is,  with  the  ^logue  in  recitative,  having  been 
first  given  in  1705,  at  Drury  Lane,  and  after- 
wards at  the  King's  Theatre.  The  opera  of 
<  Rinaldo/  written  by  Handel  in  fourteen  days, 
was  fbrst  performed  on  February  24,  171 1.  It 
was  mounted  with  a  magnificence  then  quite 
unusual;  and,  among  other  innovations,  the 
gardens  of  Armida  were  filled  with  living  birds, 
a  piece  of  realism  hardly  outdone  in  these  days. 
'Vh»  music  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  it 
at  once  established  its  composer's  reputation.  He 
was  obliged,  at  the  end  of^six  months,  to  return 
to  his  poei  in  Hanover;  but  he  had  foimd  in 
London  a  fitter  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  genius ; 
and  in  January,  171 2,  he  was  here  again,  nor 
had  he  yet  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  England 
for  Hanover,  when  the  Elector  of  that  State 
succeeded  to  the  EngUsh  throne.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  new  king  should  look  with 
favourable  eyes  on  his  truant  Capellmeister,  who, 
for  his  part,  kept  caref uUy  out  of  the  way.  Peace 
was,  however,  brought  about  by  the  good  offices 
of  ^e  Hanoverian  Baron  Kilmanseck,  who  re- 
quested BLandel  to  compose  some  music  for  the 
occasion  of  an  aquatic  fite  given  by  the  king. 
The  result  was  the  series  of  twenty-five  pieces, 
known  as  the  '  Water  Music'  These,  pernmned 
under  Handel's  direction  by  an  orchestra  in  a 
barge  whidb  followed  the  king's  boat,  had  the 
effect  of  softening  the  royal  resentment,  and 
Handel's  pardon  was  sealed  not  long  after  by  a 
grant  to  the  composer  of  an  annuity  of  £aoo. 


In  1 716  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Hanover, 
where  he  remained  till  1718,  prcMducing  while 
there  his  one  German  oratorio,  the  'Passion.' 
This  work  contains  great  beauties,  but  it  is  very 
different  in  style  from  his  subsequent  compositions 
of  a  similar  kind,  still  strongly  suggesting  the 
influence  of  Keiser  and  of  Steffani. 

On  Handel's  return  to  England,  he  accepted 
the  post  of  chapel-master  to  the  Duke  of  Chandos. 
This  nobleman, — who  from  the  magnificence  of 
his  style  of  living  was  sometimes  called  the  Grand 
Duke,  had  a  paLice  named  Gannons,  near  Edge- 
ware,  and  a  chapel  furnished  like  the  churches 
of  Italy.  His  first  chapel-master  was  Dr. 
Pepusch,  his  countryman,  who  retired  grace- 
fully in  &vour  of  the  younger  master.  Here 
Handel  remained  for  three  years,  with  an  or- 
chestra and  singers  at  his  disposiEtl ;  and  pro- 
duced the  two  'Chandos'  Te  Deums,  the  twelve 
'Chandos'  Anthems,  the  English  serenata  'Acis 
and  Galatea,'  and  'Esther,'  his  first  English 
oratorio.  He  also  taught  the  daughters  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  for  whom  he  wrote  his  '  Suites 
de  pieces  pour  le  Clavecin '  (vol.  i).  Be- 
sides all  this,  he,  in  1720,  undertook  to  direct 
the  Italian  Opera  for  the  society  called  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Music.  He  engaged  a  company  of 
Italian  singers,  including  Durastanti  and  the 
celebrated  sopranist,  Senesino ;  and  with  these  he 
produced  '  Badamisto.'  The  success  of  this  opera 
was  complete ;  but  a  party,  jealous  of  Handel's 
ascendancy,  was  forming  in  opposition  to  him. 
Buononcini  and  Ariosti  had  also  been  attracted 
to  London  by  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
each  of  these  c<nnpo6ers  had  a  following  among 
the  supporters  of  the  Opera.^    It  was,  perhaps, 

1 BTJONOMCINI  or  BONONCINI, »  funlly  of  mntlcitm  In  tlM  ITth 
ud  18th  oraturiea.  whose  muna.  having  he«n  omitted  tn  Its  proper 
piMe.  Is  Added  here.  The  finther,  GiOTAMMi  Maru,  was  bom  »t 
Ifodena  about  WO,  and  was  ehief  musidan  to  the  Doke,  Maettro  dl 
Capella  of  the  Charoh  of  Sao  Oiovannl  In  Monte  there,  and  a  member 
of  the  Aoeademia  del  FDarmonld  of  Bologna.  He  wai  a  eompetent 
and  prodnctlTe  artist,  who  left  compositions  In  manr  classes,  Tocal 
and  Instrumental,  and  a  treatise  on  'Musloo  prattico '  (Bologna  1678, 
ie8»,  which  was  translated  btto  German,  and  Is  a  dear  and  sensible 
work,  stm  of  UM  to  the  student.  He  died  Nov.  I*.  1978.  Bis  son 
AjrroHio,  or  Mabo  Antohio,  was  bora  at  Modena  iffTi.  He  appears  to 
haTO  ttavelled  much,  and  to  have  been  for  some  years  in  Germany—' 
though  this  may  be  merely  a  conftision  with  his  brother.  In  1714  he 
was  at  Bome.  In  1781  Maestro  dl  CapeUa  to  the  Duke  of  Modena.  where 
he  died  July  8. 1TB6.  7  opevM  of  his  are  mentioned  as  remaintaig  in 
MS.  His  Camilla,  which  has  been  pubU<hed.  had  an  estraordlnary 
poputerlty  abroad:  and  In  England  ran  M  nights  In  4  years  (Burner 
It.  210).  He  was  appanntly  the  best  of  the  ftunlly.  though  his  light  b 
considerably  obseured  by  his  brother  GfovAimi  BATTiaTA.  on  whom, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  fame  of  the  fiunlly  rests.  He  was  bora  at 
Modena  1678.  and  Instraoted  by  his  ftitber  and  by  Colonna.  He  was 
a  musician  of  undoubted  merit,  though  not  of  marked  originality 
who  suffered  from  too  cloiie  comparison  with  Handel— as  talent  must 
always  snOin'  when  brought  Into  collision  with  genius— and  from  a 
proud  and  diSicult  disposition  very  damagfaig  to  his  iniereats.  His 
flnt  entrance  into  the  musical  world  was  as  a  violoncellist,  in  whidi 
capadty  he  was  attached  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  at  or  about  1682.  Bis 
earliest  opera,  Camilla  (If  indeed  that  was  not  his  brother'sK  was  given 
at  Vienna  about  the  same  date:  his  next,  'Tullo  OstlHo*  and  'Sene.' 
at  Bome  1604.  In  1886  we  find  him  and  Ariosti  at  the  Court  of  Berlhi. 
when  Handel,  then  a  lad  of  U;  was  there  too  for  a  time  (Chrysander's 
HIndel,  L  B2).  At  Berlin  he  was  eourt  composer  from  1708  to  1708,  and  a 
very  prominent  personage :  bntftom  1108  to  1730  hb  time  leems  to  haw 
been  divided  between  Vienna  and  Italy.  In  the  latter  year  he  reodved 
a  call  to  London.  A  graat  impulse  had  rsosntly  been  given  to  Italian 
opeia  by  the  establishment  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Mnde.  Handel 
was  director,  and  Buonondni  and  Arfosti  were  invited  over  to  place  the 
new  institotlon  on  the  broadest  posdble  basik  BuonondiU  was  reedved 
with  extraordinary  fsvour,  and  there  are  perhaps  lew  subscription-lists 
so  remarkable  as  that  to  his  'Oantate  e  Duettl'  (1721X  for  the  large 
number  of  copies  taken  by  hidlviduals  of  rank.  In  England  at  that 
time  everything  wa.*  more  or  less  polltiea].  and  while  Bandel  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Banoverlan  King.  Buooondnl  w&<  taken  up  by  the  great 
hoosei  of  Butland,  Qneensbetry.  Sunderland,  and  Marlborough.  From 
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with  the  object  of  reconciling  all  parlies,  that  it 
was  arranged  to  produce  'Muzio  Scaevola/  an 
opera  of  which  the  first  act  was  written  by 
Ariosti  (or,  according  to  Chrysander,  by  a  certain 
Mattei,  cUiat  Pippo),  the  second  by  Buononcini, 
and  the  third  by  Handel.  Poor  Ariosti  had  no 
chance  in  this  formidable  competition.  With 
Baononoini,  a  man  of  distinguished  talent,  and 
able  in  some  measure  to  support  the  xivalrv  with 
Handel,  the  case  was  different.  Handel  s  act, 
however,  was  universally  declared  to  be  the  best ; 
but  his  victory  only  excited  the  enmify  of  his 
opponents  more  than  ever.  His  stubborn  pride 
and  independence  of  character  were  ill  suited  to 
conciliate  the  nobility,  in  those  days  the  chief 
supporters  of  the  Opera ;  and  aU  those  whom  he 
had  personally  offended  joined  the  Buononcini- 
faction.  This  fashionable  excitement  about  the 
rival  claims  of  two  composers,  like  that  which 
raged  in  Paris  when  the  whole  of  society  was 
divided  into  '  Gluckists '  and  *  Picoinnists,'  gave 
rise  to  many  squibs  and  lampoons,  the  best  of 
which,  perhaps,  has  been  more  often  incorrectly 
quoted  and  erroneously  attributed  than  any 
similar  jea  d*upri$.  The  epigram,  usually  as- 
cribed  to  Dean  Swift,  and  actually  printed  in 
some  collections  of  his  works,  is  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  John  Byrom,  the  Lancashire  poet,  and 
inventor  of  a  system  of  shorthand.  He  speaks 
in  his  diary ^  under  date  June  .^,  1725,  of 'my 
epigram    upon    Handel   and   Bononcini    being 

Uie  Harlboroueb  flunlly  he  en]oj«d  for  mmj  rMrt  an  fneome  of  EOOL, 
And  A  home  and  an  wreeablA  position  in  their  hoaie.  His  oonxiexloa 
with  the  Aeadsmr  oontlnaed  for  7  or  8  yeans  durlnc  whieb  he  00m- 
poMd  the  operas  of  Astarto  dTJO),  Crispo  a722>.  Enninia  (1723).  Famaoe 
(1723),  Calfaniia  (1721),  Astyaiuu  {Vm>.  and  Oriselda  (1722)— thongh 
that  is  suspected  to  Im  really  bis  brother's.  AU  these  pieces  wate  well 
raoelTed,  and  A»tarU>  ran  for  SO  uishti.  An  episode  of  bis  operatic 
eareer  was  the  Joint  composition  of  the  S  acts  of  Huzio  Scevola.  In 
ITSl.  by  Arioetl— or  aecording  to  ChryMnder  (ti.  06)  Flllppo  Mattel,  or 
PIppo— Buonondnl.  and  UandeL  Buononclni's  act  was  superior  to 
Mattel's,  but  the  Judgment  of  the  puMle  was  so  unmlstakeably  In 
fifcTOur  of  Handel's  as  to  allow  of  no  appeal.  On  the  death  of  Mari- 
borougb,  Jane  16.  1732,  Buonondnl  was  commissioned  to  write  the 
anthem  for  bis  funeral  in  Heniy  VII's  Chapel  (Aug.  9).  to  the  words 
*  When  Saul  was  king  over  us.'  It  was  afterwards  published  In  score, 
and  has  fine  portions,  though  feiy  unequaL  About  the  year  17B1 
tha  dieoorery  that  a  madrigal  to  the  words  *  In  una  siepe  ombrosa,' 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Academy  some  yean  prerioasly  as 
hi«  oompositfon,  was  a  mere  transcript  of  one  by  Lotti.  led  to  a  long 
eurrespondence,  and  caused  a  gnat  deal  of  excitement  and  much 
irritation  against  Buonondnl,  and  was  the  first  step  in  his  MI.  It  is 
dUHcult  to  understand  why  a  man  of  his  abilities,  whose  own  madrigals 
were  well  known  and  highly  thought  of  (see  Hawkins's  testimony) 
should  have  borrowed  fhim  a  composer  whose  equal  he  certainly 
was.  if  Indeed  he  did  borrow  Lottl's  muaie  at  aU-whldi  is  by  no  means 
certain  (Hawkins,  eh.  185).  The  pride  and  haughty  temper  of  the  man. 
which  closed  his  lips  during  the  whole  contest,  was  probably  a  chief 
reason  for  the  feeling  against  him.  It  it  oertain  that  it  led  to  the 
severance  of  hh  connexion  with  the  Marlboroagh  fsmily.  which  took 
plaoe  shortly  after  this  afUr.  He  then  attached  himself  to  a  certain 
Oount  Ughl.  who  professed  to  have  the  secret  of  making  gold,  went  to 
Pnuice.  and  remained  there  for  .<ome  years.  There  we  catch  sight  of 
blm  once  mora,  playing  the  cello  to  a  motet  of  his  own  In  the  Chapel 
of  Lottit  XV.  In  174B  he  was  sent  for  to  Vienna  to  compose  the  music 
for  the  Feaoe  of  Aiz  la  Chapelle  (Oct.  7).  and  soon  after  left  Vienna  to 
be  composer  to  the  Opera  at  Venice,  where  we  leave  hbn. 

BcftUes  the  operas  ascribed  to  him— 22  In  aU— and  the  other  worica 
mentioned  above,  before  leaving  Bologna  be  published  4  symiriionles, 
S  mames  for  il  voices  each .  duetti  yi  camera,  and  an  oratorio '  U  GfaMue.' 
Another  oratorioi  *  Interelo.'  a  Te  Oeum.  etc..  et4X.  remain  hi  M8.  at 
Menna  and  elsewhere.  A  third  oratorio.  &  Nieola  dl  Bari.'  and  a 
rolm. '  Landate  paeri.'  are  in  the  Baered  Harmonle  Sodety's  LIbmiy. 
The  FltcwlUlam  Collection.  Cambridge,  contains  an  opera. '  Btearco,' 
Kftdrigals,  and  Motets,  a  Mass.  Mne  nomine,  4  8,  and  many  Cantatas. 
Duets,  and  Divertlmentl.  Novello.  in  his  '  FltxwUIIam  Music.'  has 
pttblUwd  4  movements  (^ec  p.  saO).  of  whldi  the  Panetos  and  Tlenl 

It,  tnm  a  mass,  are  the  finest,  and  they  are  very  fine.  [Oj 


>  Printed  for  the  Chetham  Bodaty,  1864.  ?oL  L  PbUQ. 


in  the  papers.'    It  runs,  correctly,  as  publidid 
in  Byrom  s  *  Miscellaneous  Poems,*  as  foQovs:— 

'Some  nj,  oomparM  to  TVmgnftini, 
That  Mynheer  Huid«l'a  bat  a  Kiony; 
Othen  aver,  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  ecaxoelT  fit  to  hold  a  OuMlle: 
Btnoge  all  this  Differenoe  ahocdd  be, 
*Twizt  Tweedle^lom  and  T^reedle-deer 

Handel  worked  on,  unmoved,  amid  the  gounl 
strife,  and  in  1739  entered  into  paitnenbip 
with  Heidegger,  proprietor  of  the  King's  Tbealit. 
He  produced  opera  after  opera ;  but,  owii^  t> 
the  ever-increasing  opposition,  his  later  pieea 
met  with  less  success  than  his  earlier  wocb. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  oratorio  of  *  Esther,'  aai 
'  Acis  and  Galatea,*  composed  at  CannoDs,  wen 
now  given  in  public  for  the  first  time ;  they  wm 
performed  on  the  stage,  with  scenic  effects,  bit 
without  action,  and  were  very  well  receivei 
Several  of  Handers  instrumental  woriu  wefe 
written  at  this  epoch.  On  the  occasion  of  ibe 
performance  of  'Deborah,'  an  oratorio,  in  173^ 
the  raised  prices  of  seats  at  the  theatre  sdded 
to  the  rancour  of  the  composer's  enemiei;  ^ai, 
to  crown  all,  he  quarrelled  with  Senesino^  what 
engagement  was,  therefore,  broken  off.  Seoe- 
sine  was  the  Spoiled  child  of  the  public;  liii 
cause  was  hotly  espoused  by  all  the  partiaiii 
of  Buononcini,  and  even  those  influential  ps" 
sonages  who  had  remained  faithful  to  Haw 
insisted  that  their  favourite  should  be  retained 
at  the  theatre.  Handel  thought  this  condi- 
tion incompatible  with  his  dignity ;  he  refined, 
and  his  friends  deserted  him  for  the  eoeaxft 
camp.  At  this  juncture,  a  charge  was  broogiit 
against  Buononcini,  that  he  had  preeenied  tf 
his  own  to  the  Academy  of  Music  a  Madrigil, 
in  reality  the  work  of  Lotti,  the  Venetiaii. 
This  was  veiy  strange,  as  Buononcini  w^t 
have  been  expected  to  oan^aose  alnMXt  ai 
good  a  madrigal  as  Lotti :  he  quitted  England, 
however,  without  defence  or  reply,  and  his  psitr 
had  to  inake  Senesino  their  rallying-pointk 

Handel's  partnership  with  Heidegger  ended 
in  1734,  >^^  ^6  King's  Theatre  was  given  op 
to  the  rival  company.  He  now  became  ss  ia- 
presario  on  his  own  account,  and  first  took  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields,  but  soon  left  it 
for  Covent  Grarden,  where,  besides  several  open>. 
he  produced  the  music  to  Dryden's  Ode  'Ala- 
ander's  Feast,  or  the  Power  of  Mnac*  Hii 
undertaking  proved,  commercially,  a  fioliae; 
and  in  1737  he  became  bankrupt.  It  apesb 
volumes  for  the  low  state  of  musical  taste  at  tfai 
period,  that  at  this  time  the  rival  house  was  si* 
forced  to  close  its  cipors  for  want  of  support  j 
although  its  company  included,  bendes  CuaoBi 
and  Senesino,  the  wonderful  FarinelU,  who  in* 
quitted  England  in  disgusts  Handel's  heiUh 
succumbed  to  his  labours  and  anxieties;  hthd 
an  attack  of  paralysis,  which  farced  him  to  fi 
to  Aix  la  Chapelle.  He  letutned,  seazoelv 
recovered,  in  November,  and«  between  the  I5tk 
of  that  month  and  the  24th  of  Deoember,  wtf» 
the  opera  of  'Faram<»ido'  and  the  FooBsi 
'Anthem  for  the  death  of  Queen  Oaroline.  '  Faia- 
mondo'  was  a  £ulure ;  so  were  also  the  pafltioQs 
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*  Alexander  Seyerus'  and  the  opora  of '  Xerxes,' 
performed  in  the  spring  of  1 738.  He  had,  how* 
ever,  a  number  of  faithful  friends  who  remained 
loyal  to  him  in  his  adversity.  They  persuaded 
liim  to  give  a  oonoert  for  his  own  bisnefit ;  and 
this  was  a  complete  success.  It  shows  what,  in 
spite  of  his  unpopularity  with  the  great,  was  the 
public  appreciation  of  his  genius  and  high  cha- 
racter, that  a  statue  of  him,  by  Roubilliac,  was 
erected  in  Vauzhall  Gardens;  the  only  instance 
on  record  of  such  an  honour  being  paid  to  an 
artist  during  his  lifetime.  From  1739  he  did 
little  in  the  way  of  opera-composing.  With  the 
exception  of '  Imeneo  in  1 740,  and  of '  Deidamia* 
in  1 741,  he  thenceforward  treated  only  oratorio, 
or  similar  subjects.  He  said  that  'sacred  music 
was  best  suited  to  a  man  descending  in  the  vale 
of  years;'  but  it  was  with  regret,  and  only  after 
reiterated  failures,  that  he  quitted  the  stormy 
sea  of  operatic  enterprise.  The  world  has  no 
reaacm  to  be  sony  that  he  did  so,  for  there  is  no 
donbt  that  in  Oratorio  he  found  his  real  field, 
for  which  Nature  and  education  had  equally  and 
specially  fitted  him. 

The  series  of  works  which  have  immortalised 
Handel's  name  only  began  now,  when  he  was 
fif^-five  years  old.  In  1740  were  composed  and 
performed  'Saul'  and  '  Israel  in  Egypt.'  *  Saul* 
(aays  Chrysander)  'fulfils  in  the  hlgneet  degree 
eveiy  condition  of  a  perfect  historical  picture; 
reflecting,  as  it  does,  the  historical  object  at  once 
fidthfully  and  in  its  noblest  aspect.'  It  was 
snocessfuL  *  Israel,'  which  contains  some  of  the 
most  colossal  choruses  that  Handel  ever  wrote, 
was  so  ill-received  that,  at  the  second  perform- 
ance, it  was  thought  necesBaiy  to  lighten  the 
work  bv  the  introduction  of  operatic  wngs  be* 
tween  we  choruses.  After  the  third  performance, 
it  was  withdrawn.  '  Israel*  was  followed  by  the 
music  to  Diyden's  'Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.' 
and  that  to  *  L' Allegro '  and  '  II  Penseroeo '  of 
Milton,  and  to  '  II  Moderato,'  which  was  a  third 
part  added  by  Charles  Jennens,  who  afterwards 
compiled  the  words  of  the  '  Messiah.' 

In  1 741  Handel  received  from  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a 
pressing  invitation  to  visit  that  country.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  month  of  November  he  went  there, 
and  was  warmly  received,  his  principal  works 
(not  operatic)  being  performed  in  Dublin  and 
enthusiastically  applauded.  On  April  18, 1742, 
for  the  benefit  of  a  charitable  society,  he  pro- 
duced the  *  Messiah,'  his  greatest  oratorio,  and 
that  which  has  obtained  the  firmest  and  most 
enduring  hold  on  public  favour.  Signora  Avoglio 
and  Mrs.  Cibber  were  the  principal  singers  on 
the  occasion  of  its  first  performance.  After  a 
sojourn  in  Ireland  of  nine  months,  during  which 
he  met  with  worthy  appreciation  and  also  some- 
what repaired  his  broken  fortunes,  he  returned  to 
London;  and  the  'Messiah'  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  there  on  March  23,  1749.  ^^  ^ 
related  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  audience  was 
exceedingly  struck  and  affected  by  the  music  in 
general,  but  that  when  that  part  of  the  Hallelujah 
Choros  began,  'For  the  Lord  God  omnipotent 


reigneth,'  they  were  so  transported  that  they  all, 
witii  the  king,  who  was  present,  started  at  once 
to  their  feet,  and  remained  standing  till  the 
chorus  ended.  The  custom  of  rising  during  the 
perfcrmanoe  of  the '  Hallefujah  Chorus '  originated 
from  this  incident. 

The  '  Messiah'  was  followed  by  ' Samson,'  and 
the  Te  Deum  and  anthem  written  to  celebrate  the 
victory  of  Dettingen ;  by  'Joseph,'  'Semele/  'Bel- 
shazzar,'  and  'Hercules.'  But  the  hostility  of 
the  aristocratic  party  which  he  had  provoked  by 
refusing  to  compose  music  for  Senesii^o,  was  stiU 
as  virulent  as  ever.  They  worked  against  him 
persistently,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  season 
1744-5  he  was  again  bankrupt,  and  seems  to 
have  been,  for  the  time,  overwhelmed  by  his 
failure,  for  during  a  year  and  a  half  he  wrote 
scarcely  anything.  He  began  again  in  1746  with 
the  'Occasional  Oratorio,'  and  'Judas  Macca- 
baeus;'  and  these  were  followed  by  'Joshua,' 
'Solomon'  (which  contains  an  unrivalled  series 
of  descriptive  choruses),  'Susanna,'  'Theodora' 
and  the  '  Choice  of  Hercules.'  His  last  oratorio 
was  'Jephtha,'  composed  in  February,  1752. 
It  was  while  engaged  on  it  that  he  was  first 
attacked  by  the  disease  which  finally  deprived 
him  of  sight.  Three  times  he  was  couched  for 
cataract,  but  without  success;  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  he  was  almost,  if  not  entirely 
blind.  He  was  at  first  profoundly  depressed  by 
his  affliction ;  but  after  a  time,  with  indomitable 
strength,  he  rose  superior  to  it.  His  eneigy, 
though  lessened,  was  not  paralysed.  He  actually 
continued  to  preside  at  the  organ  during  the  per- 
formance of  his  own  oratorios,  and  even  to  play 
organ-concertos.     In  1757,  one  more  work  was 

Produced  at  Covent  Garden,  the  'Triumph  of 
Hme  and  Truth,'  an  augmented  version,  in 
English,  of  the  Italian  oratorio  of  1708,  'II 
Trionfo  del  Tempo  e  del  Disinganno.'  Ot  the 
numerous  additions  in  the  later  version  many 
were  new,  some  taken  from  former  works.  His 
fame  and  popularity  steadily  increased  during 
these  last  years,  and  much  of  the  old  animosity 
against  him  died  away.  On  April  6,  1759,  he 
attended  a  performance  of  the  'Messiah'  at 
Covent  Garden :  it  was  his  last  effort.  On 
Saturday  the  ^  14th  of  April,  he  died,  at  his  house 
in  ^  Brook  Street.  He  was  buried  in  the  Soutii 
Transept  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monu- 
ment by  Roubilliac  was  erected  to  his  memor>' 
in  1762.  His  gravestone,  with  his  coat  of  arms, 
his  name,  and  the  two  dates  '  Bom  y*  23  Feb- 
ruary 1684,  Died  y*  14th  of  April  1759,'  is  below 
the  monument.  It  was  engraved  as  a  firontispiece 
to  the  Book  of  Words  of  the  HanJel  Festival, 
1862. 

Handel  has  left  behind  him  in  his  adopted 
country  a  name  and  a  popularity  which  never 

>  Tliit  date  Is  fopportad  by  tha  antiy  tn  the  WcstmlDtler  Abbey 
Fwmsral  Book,  by  tha  letter  of  James  8myth,  tbe  pedbmer.  Handel's 
moat  intimate  fHend,  by  all  tbe  eontemporair  Jonmab  aiid  maga* 
ilnev  and  by  tbe  data  on  the  tombstone.  Dr.  Burney  Is  alone  In 
statins,  on  quite  insaflBdent  erMenoe,  tbe  date  as  tbe  ISih;  and  It  Is 
a  pity  that  be  sboald  bare  altered  the  Inscription  of  the  tombstone 
In  cnpylsv  It  for  bis  book,  so  as  to  support  bb  statement. 

*  Formerly  No.  97.  now  No.  9ft,  on  tbe  south  side.  Ibar  doors  fVoaa 
New  Bond  Stnal. 
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has  been,  and  probably  neirer  will  be,  rivalled  by 
that  of  any  other  oomi)O0er.  He  became  a  natur- 
alised British  subject  (in  1 736) ;  but  to  claim  him 
as  an  Englifkman  is  98  gratuitous  as  it  would 
be  to  deny  that  the  whole  tone  of  his  mind  and 
genius  were  singularly  attuned  to  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  English  character.  The  stubborn 
independence,  the  fearless  truth  and  loyalty  of 
that  character,  the  deep,  genuine  feeling  which, 
in  its  horror  of  pretence  or  false  s^itiment, 
hides  itself  behind  bluntness  of  expression,  the 
practicalness  of  mind  which  seeks  to  derive  its 
ideas  from  facts,  and  not  its  facts  from  ideas, — 
these  found  their  artistic  expression  in  the  works 
of  Handel ;  beside  which  he  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  works  of  England's 
greatest  composer,  Henry  Purcell :  and  no  native 
composer  could  in  these  days  be  as  truly  English 
|w  he  was,  for  in  an  age  of  rapid  travelling  and 
constant  interchange  of  ideas,  men  and  thought 
become  cosmopolitan.  Grandeur  and  simplicity, 
the  majestic  scale  on  which  his  compositions  are 
conceived,  the  clear  deBniteness  of  his  ideas  and 
the  directness  of  the  means  employed  in  carrying 
them  out,  pathetic  feeling  expressed  with  a  grave 
seriousness  equally  removed  from  the  sensuous 
and  the  abstract, — these  are  the  distinguishing 
qualities  of  Handel's  music. 

Handel  was  a  man  of  honour  and  integrity, 
and  of  an  uncompromising  independence  of  cha- 
racter. *  In  an  age  when  artists  used  to  live  in 
a  sort  of  domesticity  to  the  rich  and  powerful, 
he  refused  to  be  the  dependent  of  any  one,  and 
preserved  his  dignity  with  a  jealous  care.'  This, 
no  doubt>  irritated  those  great  people  whose 
vanity  was  gratified  when  men  of  genius  lived 
by  their  patronage;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  his  temper  was  natu- 
rally irascible  and  even  violent,  and  his  fits  of 
passion,  while  they  lasted,  quite  ungovernable. 
Even  when  he  was  oooducting  oonoerts  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  if  the  ladies  of  the  Court 
talked  instead  of  listening,  'his  rage  was  un- 
controllable, and  sometimes  carried  him  to  the 

length  of  swearing   and   calling  names 

whereupon  the  gentle  Princess  would  say  to  the 
offenders,  "  Hush,  hush  !  Handel  is  angry." '  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  prince  and  princess  that 
they  respected  the  real  worth  of  the  master  too 
much  to  be  seriously  offended  by  his  manners. 

Handel  never  married,  nor  did  he  ever  show 
any  inclination  for  the  cares  and  joys  of  domestic 
life.  He  was  a  good  son  and  a  good  brother; 
but  he  lived  wholly  for  his  art,  Us  only  other 
taste  being  for  pictures,  of  which  he  was  « 
connoisseur.  He  seldom  left  his  house,  except 
to  go  to  the  theatre,  or  to  some  picture-sale. 
His  tastes  were  simple,  though  he  ate  enor- 
mously; having  a  large,  if  not  an  unhealthy, 
appetite  to  satisfy.  His  charitableness  and 
liberality  were  unbounded;  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  for  the  benefit  of  dis- 
tressed musicians,  and  one  of  the  chief  bene- 
factors of  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

He  was  74  yearii  old  when  he  died;  but, 
when  we  contemplate  the  amount  of  work  he 
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accomplished,  his  life  seems  short  in  oampiriHB. 
Nor  <&d  he  live  in  seclusion,  where  he  otndd 
command  all  his  time.  Gifted  with  abooriBal 
bodily  strength,  and  with  an  industzy  tmiy  dor 
racteristic  <^  that  nation  '  which*  (as  says  dir* 
Sander)  '  has  laboured  more  than  any  other  m 
turn  into  a  blessing  the  curse  of  Adion,  In  fte 
sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat  bread,'  hs  a- 
celled  in  every  branch  of  his  art ;  but,  heak 
this,  he  was  a  teacher,  a  chapel-master,  an  opair 
director,  and  an  impretario.  He  was,  with  tk 
exception  of  J.  S.  Bach,  the  greatest  orgiidit 
and  harpsichordist  of  his  age.  He  never  devoted 
much  time  to  the  violin;  but,  when  it  nital 
him  to  play,  his  tone  was  such  that  avowed  pro- 
fessors of  the  instrument  might  have  tiiken  hia 
as  a  model.  He  had  but  little  voice,  yet  he  «m 
an  excellent  singer  of  such  songs  as  required  n 
expressive  delivery  rather  than  florid  exeeotka. 
With  his  singers  he  was  sometimes  tyraimkil 
and  amusing  stories  are  told  of  his  paanges  of 
arms  with  recalcitrant  prime  donne ;  but  he  kaev 
how  to  conciliate  them,  and  how  to  preserve  dieir 
respect;  he  would  take  any  trouble^  and  go  uy 
distance,  to  teach  them  their  songs ;  and  all  the 
principal  artists  resident  in  Lomlon,  whom  hi 
employed,  remained  permanently  with  him  to 
the  end  of  his  life. 

The  r^idity  with  which  he  composed  wu  ai 
wonderful  as  his  industry ;  he  may  be  Md  to 
have  improvised  many  of  his  works  on  paper. 
'Rinaldo'  was  written  in  14  days;  the  *Mfli- 
siah*  in  24 1  From  his  earliest  years  he  vm  i 
remarkable  for  this  great  readiness  in  exttn- 
porising ;  he  was  always  teeming  with  ideas,  ta 
which  his  perfect  command  of  all  the  reaoumf 
of  counterpoint  enabled  him  to  give  imtaati- 
neous  and  fluent  expression.  It  was  his  coeIobi 
to  play  organ  concertos  between  the  acts  or  t^ 
pieces  of  his  oratorios ;  but  these  written  oon- 
positions  were  only  of  service  to  him  when  1»  | 
felt  that  he  was  not  in  the  vein ;  otiierrae,  he  { 
gave  himself  up  to  the  inspirations  <^  hb  genioL 
This,  indeed,  was  almost  always  the  case  after  hi 
became  blind,  when  all  that  was  given  to  the  o^ 
chestra  was  a  sort  of  ritomd,  between  the  nelt^ 
rences  of  which  Handel  improvised  away  as  laif 
as  it  pleased  him,  the  band  waiting  until  a  pause  a 
a  trill  gave  them  the  signal  for  reoommenoeDeBt 
His  instrumentHi  compositions  h^ve,  in  maay  re- 
spects, such  as  their  ludd  simplicity  and  a  eer 
tain  unexpectedness  in  the  modulatfons  sad  Aa 
entries  of  the  various  subjects,  the  charseler  d 
improvisations.  He  seems  to  have  regarded 
these  works  as  a  storehouse  for  his  ideas,  ^ 
which  he  often  drew  for  his  more 
compositions. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  soppoeed  that  the 
speed  with  which  he  worked  aigues  any  vast  d 
C4ire  in  the  workmanship,  nor  that  he  waa  eonisst 
always  to  leave  his  ideas  in  the  form  io  wbck 
they  first  occurred  to  him.  The  shorteesi  ^ 
time  occupied  in  the  oompletian  of  his  gna^ 
masterpieces  is  to  be  explained,  not  merdly  ^ 
the  ever-readlnesB  of  his  inspiration,  but  abi 
by  the  laboriotisness  and  wonderful  power  of 
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conoentration  which  enabled  him  aotttally  to 
get  through  more  work  in  a  given  time  than  10 
aooomplifihed  by  ordinary  men.  Those  original 
sketches  of  his  works  that  are  extant,  while 
lieaffiiig  in  their  penmanship  the  traces  of  im- 
petuous  speed,  yet  abound  in  erasures,  oorrec- 
tions  and  afterthoughts,  showing  that  he  brought 
Bound  judgment  and  stem  criticism  to  bear  on 
hia  own  creations. 

In  gratitude  for  the  pension  allowed  him  by 
the  king  after  Handel's  death,  Smith,  his  amanu- 
ends,  to  whom  Handel  had  left  his  MSS.,  pre- 
sented them  all  to  George  III.  They  remain 
atill  in  the  Musical  Library  of  Buddngham 
Palace,  and  are  as  follows: — Operas,  33  vols.; 
Oratorios,  ai  vols.;  Odes  and  Serenatas,  7  vols.; 
Sacred  Music,  la  vols.;  CSantatas  and  Sketches, 
1 1  vols. ;  and  Instrumental  Music,  5  vob.  Be- 
aidB  these,  there  is  a  collection  of  copies  by  Smith 
( the  elder),  forming  a  continuation  to  the  original 
MSS.,  in  1 7  vols.  There  is  also  a  collection  of 
copies,  partly  in  the  hand  of  Smith  (the  elder) 
and  partly  in  another  hand,  chiefly  of  the  Ora- 
torios, in  34  vols,  large  folio,  in  the  same  Library. 

Another,  smaller  collection  of  original  MSS. 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cam- 
bridge, consisting  of  7  vob.  of  the  greatest  inte- 
rest, containing  rough  draughts,  notes,  and 
sketches  for  various  works,  and  one  of  the 
Chandoe  Anthems,  entire,  'O  Praise  the  Lord 
with  one  consent.' 

Very  few  compositions  in  Bbrndel's  writing  are 
in  private  collections. 

Tlie  original  MS.  score  of  the  work  alluded 
to  above  as  achieved  in  24.  days,  the  'Messiah,' 
— ihe  greatest,  and  also  the  most  universally 
known  of  all  Handel's  oratorios, — has  been  fac- 
similed in  photo-lithography,  and  so  placed  with-  i 
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in  the  reach  of  all  who  may  wish  to  become 
familiar  with  Handel's  mode  of  working.  Here 
it  can  be  seen  how  much  the  work  differod  in  its 
first  form  from  what  it  finally  became,: — the  work 
as  we  know  it.  Some  alterations  are  of  oompara- 
tively  slight  importance,  such  as  the  substitation 
of  one  kind  of  choral  voice  for  another  in  the 
'  lead '  of  a  fngue-subject, — the  alteration  of  the 
form  of  a  violm-figure,  and  so  on.  But  in  other 
oases  there  are  actually  two,  and  sometimes  even 
three,  different  settings  of  the  same  words,  show- 
ing that  Handel  himself  failed  occasionally  in  at 
once  grasping  the  true  realisation  of  his  own 
conceptions.  Among  many  instanoes  of  change 
of  purpose  which  might  be  given,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  two.  In  the  '  Nativity  music' 
there  are  two  settings  of  the  words  'And  lo  I  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,*  the  first  of 
which  is  that  now  used,  and  the  second  an 
Andante  in  F  major,  which  bears  the  traces  of 
a  good  deal  of  labour,  but  which  was  finally  re- 
jected by  the  composer. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  the  air  '  How  beau- 
tiful are  the  feet,'  and  the  subsequent  chorus 
'  Their  sound  is  gone  out.'  At  first  the  air  was 
written  as  it  now  stands,  but  afterwards  its  theme 
was  taken  as  a  duet  in  F  minor  for  Alto  voices 
(appendix),  to  which  is  added  a  chorus  on  the 
words,  '  Break  forth  into  joy,*  after  which  the 
duet  is  resumed.  As  to  'llieir  sound  is  gone 
out,'  these  words  were  originally  set  as  a  second 
strophe  to  '  How  beautifid  are  the  feet '  (in  its 
first  form  as  an  air) ;  they  were  then  set  as  a 
tenor  solo  (appendix),  which  opens  with  the 
same  theme  as  that  of  the  chorus  which  after- 
wards took  its  place,  and  which  was  ultimately 
embodied  in  the  work.  We  give  a  fao-simile  of 
Handel's  signature  at  the  end  of  this  MS.^ 


His  orchestration  sounds,  of  course,  scanty  to 
modem  ears.  The  balance  of  the  orchestra  was 
very  different,  in  his  time,  from  what  it  is  now ; 
some  wind-instruments,  such  as  the  clarionet,  not 
being  yet  in  use,  while  others  were  then  employed 
in  (greater  numbers ;  and  some  stringed  instru- 
znents  were  included  that  are  now  obsolete.  The 
wind-instruments  were  certainly  more  prominent 
In  the  band  than  they  now  are ;  he  used  the  haut- 
bois  freely,  seeming  to  have  a  particular  affection 
for  them,  and  sometimes  employed  them  in  large 
numbers,  as  a  'wind-band,*  in  'The  Fireworks 
Music,'  etc.  He  made,  in  fact,  abundant  use 
of  all  the  materials  at  his  command,  and,  in  his 
own  day,  was  r^;arded  as  noisy  and  even  sensa- 
HodmL  He  was  said  to  ngh  for  a  cannon 
(worthy,  this,  of  Berlioz  in  later  times) ;  and 
there  is  extant  a  caricature  of  him,  by  Gk>upy, 
cepresenting  him  at  the  organ,  with  a  boar*s  head 


i  and  enormous  tusks  (alluding  to  his  passionate 
temper) ;  the  room  is  strewn  with  horns,  trum- 
pets, and  kettle-drums;  further  off  are  visible 
a  donkey  braying,  and  a  battery  of  artillery, 
which  is  fired  by  the  blazing  music  of  the 
organist!'  Mozart  reinstrumented  much  of  the 
'Messiah,'  to  suit  the  more  modem  orchestra; 
and  he,  as  well  as  Mendelssohn  and  other  mu- 
sicians, have  written  similar  additional  accom- 
paniments to  several  of  the  other  Oratorios  and 
Cantatas.   [See  ADDinoNAL  Aocomfanimbnts.] 

>  Hie  Igiira  which  ImmedlAtely  preoados  Ihe  dMe  Is  the  oM 
utmlrivieal  or  ehemial  sign  for  Saturn,  denoting  SfttuidM* 
Handel  wee  In  the  frequent  bebtt  of  Introducing  theie  signs  into  hto 


s  Cannons  were  used  at  the  CTTitel  Falaoe,  on  one  occasion,  wlUino 
bad  eOeet.  and  also  at  the  restlral  at  Boston,  U.  8.  On  one  oeoadnn. 
Handel  is  wid  to  have  esd^med.  daring  the  perfomanoe  of  one  of  hts 
chomses, '  Oh  that  I  had  a  cannon ! '  Sheridan.  In  an  early  bnrtotta* 
'  Jupiter.'  makes  one  of  his  characters  uj,  when  a  pistol  has  been  flredl 
tv  waj  ofeObet,  'This  hint  I  took  from nandel'  (Townsend). 
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It  IB  M  ft  vocftl  and,  above  all,  as  a  clioral 
writer,  that  Handel  is  supreme.  No  one  ever 
developed  the  resources  of  the  chorus  as  he  did ; 
and  his  compositions  of  this  class  remain  to  this 
day  unapproachable.  No  one,  before  or  since, 
has  so  well  understood  how  to  extract  from  a 
body  of  voices  such  grand  results  by  such  art- 
fully*simple  means  as  those  he  used.  As  an 
example  of  the  union  of  broad  effect  with  science, 
the  chorus '  Envy  I  eldest-bom  of  hell  T  in  '  Saul  * 
may  be  mentioned.  On  the  unskilled  hearer  this 
produces  the  impreesion  of  a  free  composition  in 
the  rondo-ibrm,  with  a  strongly-contrasted  second 
strain,  and  a  very  remarkable  and  telling  accom- 
paniment. Each  phrase  seems  suggested  by  the 
words  that  are  sung;  while,  in  fact,  the  voices 
move,  in  strict  canonic  imitation,  on  a  ground- 
bass  which,  itself  one  bar  in  length,  recurs,  at 
the  outset,  sixteen  times  withbut  intermission. 
As  specimens  of  descriptive  choral  writing,  the 
grand  chains  of  choruses  in  *  Israer  and  in  *  Solo- 
mon '  are  unmatched. 

Handel's  songs,  though  conventional  in  form, 
are  so  varied  in  idea,  so  melodious,  and  so  vocally- 
expressive,  that  it  is  h;ird  to  believe  Mattheson^s 
statement,  that  in  his  early  years,  though  un> 
rivalled  as  a  contrapuntist,  he  was  deficient  in 
melody.  The  vein  must  always  have  been  present 
in  him ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  influence 
of  Keiser  and,  subsequently,  of  Steffani,  gave  a 
powerful  and  a  happy  impetus  to  his  genius  in 
this  direction.  It  is  nearly  certain,  too,  that  his 
experience  of  Italian  music  and  singers,  and  his 
long  career  as  an  operatic  composer,  had  the 
effect  of  influencing  his  subsequent  treatment  of 
sacred  subjects,  leading  him  to  give  to  the  words 
their  natural  dramatic  expression,  and  to  over- 
step the  bounds  of  stiff  conventional  formality. 

We  have  remarked  that  he  often  drew  themes 
for  his  choruses  from  his  instrumental  pieces; 
beside  this,  he  used  portions  of  his  earlier  vocal 
compositions  in  writing  his  later  works.  Thus, 
four  choruses  in  the  '  Messiah*  were  taken  from 
the  *  Chamber  Duets' ;  so  was  the  second  part 
of  the  chorus  '  Wretched  lovers  1 '  in  '  Acis ' ; 
the  '  Magnificat,*  ^  furnished  subjects  for  several 
choruses  in  *  Israel.'  It  is,  however,  an  undeniable 
fact  that,  beside  repeating  himself,  he  drew 
lar«^y  and  unhesitatingly  on  the  resources  of 

*  It  hu  been  doubted  whether  this  *  Uagnlfieat '  wm  Tt%X\j  the  ori- 
ginal  work  of  Handel,  on  the  ground  of  a  MS.  copy  (very  inoorreet)  in 
the  llbruy  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  having  the  words '  del  B* 
Big',  Erba '  at  the  head  of  the  first  page.  This  MS.,  however.  Is  by 
an  English  hand ;  'del '  does  not  imply  necessarily  the  authorship  of 
Krba,as '  dal '  would  have  done :  and  the  If  8.  is  on  English  (Whatman) 
paper,  and  later  In  date  than  the  If  8.  nf  the  same  work,  In  Handel's 
aaiograph.  which  Is  in  Buckingham  Palace.  The  latter  is  not,  as  H. 
SehcBlcher  thought,  on  the  thick  paper  naad  by  Handel  in  Italy,  but  on 
English  paper  and  in  the  hand  he  wrote  about  the  time  of  the  com- 
pooition  of  the  '  MesMah.'  It  \^  almost  Inconceivable  that  he,  having  an 
amanuensis,  should,  at  that  time,  copy  entire  the  unknown  work  of  an 
almost  unknown  composer,  though  we  may  admit  that  he  would  have 
condescended  to  borrow  from  it.  The  work  Is  among  a  number  of 
sketches  and  rough  draughts  of  Handel's  own.  Ideas  noted  and  com- 
positions pn\}ected  by  him,  some  of  which  have,  others  have  not,  been 
carried  out  to  completion. 

There  are  but  two  persons  of  the  name  of  IErba,Dionisloand  Giorgio, 
mentioned  by  the  biographers  of  musicians.  The  former,  a  Milan- 
ese, flourished  about  IflBO;  but  few  of  his  compositions  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  being  chronicled.  The  Utter,  a  violinist  of  mian, 
according  to  some  writers,  or  of  Rome,  aooonling  to  others,  was  the 
author  of  some  pieces  for  hh  own  instrument.  It  Is  doubtlbl  whether 
either  of  them  artlsU  deserved,  as  an  eecleslastie.  the  title  of '  R*.' 


his  predeoessurs  and  contemporaries.  And  yet 
his  own  powers  of  invention  were  soch  sb  awt 
preclude  the  suppcmfeion  that  he  was  driva 
by  lack  of  ideas  to  steal  those  of  other  people. 
In  those  days  there  were  many  forms  ofbonvwiai 
which  were  not  regarded  as  thefts.  When  m 
find,  for  instance,  thaX  the  chorus  just  meo&sask, 
*  Wretched  lovers,*  has  for  its  first  theme  tke 
subject  of  a  fugue  of  Bach's,  that  one  of  tk 
most  charming  of  the  Chamber  Duets  was  talEOi 
from  a  similar  duet  by  Steffani,  that  the  subjed 
of  the  davier-fugue  in  Bb  (afterwards  used  fir 
the  third  movement  of  the  second  HMtb» 
concerto)  was  borrowed  note  for  note  &oa  i 
canon  by  Turini,  that,  among  the  subjects  wluek 
form  the  groundwork  of  many  of  his  cfaorsKs. 
themes  are  to  be  found,  taken  from  the  voriu  ^ 
Leo,  Carissimi,  Pergolesi,  Grann,  Maffst,  Gil* 
dara,  and  ^others, — it  can  only  be  urged  that  ii 
an  age  of  conventionality,  when  musical  tniniB^ 
consisted  solely  of  exercise  in  the  contn^KOil^ 
treatment  of  given  themes,  originality  of  ida 
did  not  hold  the  place  it  holds  now.  Buck 
themes  became  common  property ;  some  of  Uw 
might  even  have  been  given  to  Hsodel  bf 
Zachan,  in  the  days  when  his  weekly  eraw 
consisted  of  a  sacred  motet,  and  he  would  htw 
regarded  them  as  a  preacher  would  regard  t 
text, — merely  as  a  peg  on  which  he  or  any  otin 
man  might  hang  a  homily.  But  Hsndd  did 
not  stop  here.  He  seems  to  have  looked  apn 
his  own  work  as  the  embodiment,  as  weQ  ai  tb 
culmination,  of  all  existing  muac,  and  therefioR 
to  have  employed  without  scrapie  aU  wA 
existing  material  as  he  thought  worthy  to  sent 
his  purpose.  '  It  is  certain '  (to  quote  a  dii- 
tinguished  writer  of  our  own  day)  *  tiiat  maajof 
the  musical  forms  of  expression  which  the  as* 
technical  man  hears  and  admires  in  s  pc^ 
formance  of  one  of  the  works  of  Handel,  the 
technical  man  may  see  in  the  written  soores  d 
his  predecessors ;  and  that  innumerable  sabje^ 
harmonic  progresdons,  points  of  imitation,  v- 
quences,  etc,  which  the  unlearned  are  accv- 
tomed  to  admire  (and  with  reason)  in  Haadei 
are  no  more  the  invention  of  that  master  tiiaa 
they  are  of  Auber  or  Rossini.'  In  BomecaiA 
passages  of  considerable  length,  and  STen  cbbr 
movements,  were  appropriated  more  or  lea  o* 
altered  by  Handel.  Two  compositioDS  we  oij 
quote  especially,  as  having  been  largely  Iw 
under  contribution  for  some  of  his  best-bflw" 
works.  One  is  the  Te  Deum  by  Francesco  MUff 
Uria  or  Urio»  No  leas  than  nine  movementan 
the  'Dettingen  Te  Deum '  and  six  in  the  oraton* 
'Saul*  are  founded  wholly  or  in  part  on  thesw 
and  contain  long  passages,  taken  from  this  «t^ 
Tlie  other  is  a  very  curious  piece  by  Aleaiaad^ 
Stradella,  unpublished,  and  therefore  inaoc«»* 
to  musicians  in  general.  It  is  a  seraBadvj* 
the  dramatic  form,  for  three  voices  and  a  d^ 
orchestra  (of  strings).  This  has  been  Itfjgg 
used  by  Handel  for  more  than  one  of  his  w^ 
but  chiefly  for  '  Israel  in  Egjrpt,'  m  wW» 
instances  occur  of  large  portions  (in  one  iiB»>* 

a  8m  Dr.  Crofleh^  Laoiaxes.  pw  m 
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fts  much  as  27  bars)  being  tniuferred 
bodily  to  his  score '.  '  Isnel  in  Ejgjpt*  contains 
another  still  more  flagrant  i4>propriation,  the 
transfer  of  an  Organ  Ganzona  by  Jobann  Caspar 
Kerl  to  the  Chorus  'Egypt  was  glad/  the  only 
change  being  that  of  Uie  key,  from  D  minor 
to  E  minor.  The  Canzona  is  printed  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins  (chap.  124),  so  that  any  leader 
m^  jndge  for  himself. 

That  such  wholesale  pilfering  as  this  should 
have  been  possible  or  even  conceivable,  U  a  fkct 
ivhich  points  to  a  very  different  standard  of 
artistic  paoraUty  from  that  of  the  present  day. 
Might,  in  fact,  was  right.  After  acknowledging 
^this,  it  is,  at  first,  hard  to  see  why  so  great  an  out- 
cry should  have  been  made  u^ainst  Buononoini 
for  his  thefb.  The  difference  seems  to  be  that 
the  latter  thought  it  sufficient  to  copy  another 
man's  work,  without  even  attempting  to  set  it  in 
any  framework  of  his  own.  In  Handel's  case,  the 
greater  part  of  the  music  he  'adopted'  was,  no 
doubt,  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  fact  of  its 
incluBion  in  his  woiks.  The  only  possible  justifi- 
cation of  the  proceeding  is  afforded  by  success. 

Among  the  minor  instances  of  appropriation 
by  Handel  of  other  men's  themes,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  the  popular  air  known  as  'The 
Harmonious  Blacksmith,*  which  figures  (with 
variations)  in  Handel's  'Suites  de  Pik^s/  was 
the  composition  of  Wagenseil,  or  of  some  still 
older  and  less  known  composer.  There  was 
republished  at  Purls  a  version  of  it,  adapted  to 
words  by  Clement  Marot,  which  was  said  to  be 
its  original  form  ;  but  no  copy  of  the  air,  in  any 
form,  IS  extant  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  set  of 
'  Suites  de  Pibces '  in  which  it  appears ;  there  is, 
therefore,  absolutely  nothing  to  show  that  it  is 
not  the  work  of  Handel. 

In  any  case,  musical  pla^arism  is  hard  to  define. 
The  gamut  is  limited ;  similarity  of  thought  is 
frequent,  and  coincidence  of  expression  must  be 
sometimes  inevitable  between  composers  of  the 
same  period.  Justification  can  only  be  afforded 
by  success.  We  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the 
passage  in  which  Heine  speaks  of  the  philo- 
sopher Schelling,  who  complained  that  Hegel 
had  stolen  his  ideas :  '  He  was  like  a  shoemaker 
accusing  another  shoemaker  of  having  taken  his 

leather  and  made  hoots  with  it Nothing  is 

more  absurd  than  the  assumed  right  of  propo^y 
in  ideas.  Hegel  certainly  used  many  of  Schel- 
lio^^s  ideas  in  his  philosophy,  but  Schelling  him- 
•a>lf  never  could  have  done  anything  with  them.' 

One  man  there  was, — J.  S.  Bach, — whose  fer- 
tility was  so  inexhaustible  that  he  invented  his 
own  fugal  subjects,  and  did  not  draw  on  the 
common  stock.  In  this  he  was, — with  all  his 
aevere  science  and  seeming  formality, — the  true 
precursor  of  Beethoven  and  the  modem  romantic 
school  of  instrumental  music ;  while  Handel,  in 
spite  of  his  breadth  and  flow  of  melody,  and  the 
picturesqueness  of  his  grand  yet  simple  concep- 
tions, was  the  glorified  apotheosis  of  the  purely 
contrapuntal,  vocal  music. 

a  S«a  two  patera  br  Mr.  S.  Front  In  thallMittdyMiisiealBaeQitlfiBr 
•adJ>w.UTL 


No  biographer  of  Bach  or  of  Handel  can  re- 
frain from  drawing  a  parallel  between  these  two 
gigantic,  contemporary  masters,  who  never  met, 
but  who,  in  their  respective  spheres,  united  in 
their  own  persons  all  the  influences  and  tenden- 
cies of  modem  thought,  which  brought  about  the 
revolution  from  the  art  of  Palestrina  to  the  art 
of  Beethoven. 

Handel's  influence  over  the  men  who  were  his 
contemporaries  was  great ;  yet  he  founded  no 
school.  All  his  works  were  performed  as  soon  as 
they  were  written  ;  and,  thanks  to  the  constant 
opportunity  thus  afforded  to  him  of  comparing 
his  conceptions  with  their  realisation,  his  growth 
of  mind  was  such  that  he  surpassed  himself  more 
rapidly  than  he  influenced  others.  That  which 
is  imitable  in  his  work  is  simply  the  result  of 
certain  forms  of  expression  that  he  used  because 
he  found  them  ready  to  his  hand ;  that  which  is 
his  own  is  inimitable.  His  oratorios  are,  in  their 
own  style,  as  unapproacbed  now  as  ever;  he 
seems  to  have  exhausted  what  art  can  do  in  this 
direction;  but  he  has  not  swayed  the  minds  of 
modem  composers  as  Bach  has  done. 

Bach  lived  and  wrote  in  retirement ;  a  small 
proportion  only  of  his  works  was  published  in 
his  lifetime,  nor  did  he  take  into  account  their 
effect  on  the  public  mind,  or  feel  the  public 
pulse,  as  Handel  did.  It  is  strange  that  he  in 
his  seclusion  should  have  preserved  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  music  of  other  men,  whereas  Han- 
del's shell  of  artistic  egotism  seemed  hardened 
by  the  rough  contact  of  the  world  and  society ; 
music  for  him  existed  only  in  his  own  works. 
Bach  was  very  Mixious  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  his  famous  contemporary ;  and,  on  two  occa- 
sions, when  the  latter  visit^  Halle,  made  efforts 
to  meet  him,  but  without  success.  When  Handel 
went  thither  the  third  time,  Bach  was  dead. 

Bach's  influence  began  to  be  felt  some  fifty 
years  after  his  death,  when  the  treasures  he  had 
left  behind  him  were  first  brought  to  light.  He 
was  a  thinker  who  traced  ideas  to  their  source, 
an  idealist  who  worshipped  abstract  truth  for  its 
own  sake.  His  works  are  close  chains  of  thought 
and  reasoning,  prompted  by  profound  feeling,  and 
infinitely  suggestive  ;  from  the  various  starting- 
points  which  they  offer,  we  go  on  aiguing  to  this 
day;  but  they  appeal  chiefly  to  the  reflective 
mind.  They  are  no  less  complete  as  wholes  than 
the  worksof  Handel,  butthey  are  farmore  complex ; 
and  to  perceive  their  unity  requires  a  broad  scope 
of  judgment,  not  possessed  by  every  hearer. 

Handel's  works  appeal  to  all  alike.  He  was 
a  man  of  action;  what  he  felt  and  what  he 
saw  he  painted,  but  did  not  analyse.  The  dif- 
ference is  the  same  as  that  which  lies  between  a 
great  philosopher  and  a  great  epic  poet, — be- 
tween Plato  and  Homer.  Who  shall  say  whether 
is  greater?  For  traces  of  the  influence  of  the 
one  we  must  seek  deeper  and  look  farther,  but 
the  power  of  the  other  is  more  consciously  felt 
and  more  universally  recognised. 

*The  figure  of  Handel,'  says  Bumey,  who 
knew  him  well,  'was  large,  and  he  was  somewhat 
unwieldy  in  his  actions ;  but  his  countenance  was 
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(bll  of  fin  ud  dignlt;.  Hi>  genenJ  look  wu 
■omewhAt  Iie(iV7  kod  tour,  bat  wbeo  he  did 
anile  it  wu  the  tun  buisting  out  of  &  bUck 
idaud.  There  wu  a  ludden  Suh  of  mtelligeoce, 
wit.  snd  good  bumour,  beuoing  in  hi>  oounteDUtce 
wluch  I  hudl;  ever  uw  in  uiy  other.'  'HU 
anile  wu  like  hekven.'  To  thii  Hawkini  kddi 
that  'his  goit  wu  e*er  unuteriiig,  with  aomo- 
what  of  a  rocking  motion.' 

Of  portrait!  of  Handel  there  ii  a  multitade. 
Several  were  execatcd  in  marble  by  KoubiUiae ; 
one,  a  butt,  presented  to  George  III,  with  the 
original  MSS.  and  Handel's  harpiichard,'  b; 
Smith;  anoUier,  abo  a  bust  (i  73S).  booght  by 
Bartlaman  at  the  aale  of  the  propertiea  at  Vaai- 
ball,  and  bonght  at  hii  lale  again  by  Mr.  Pol- 
lock, who  presented  it  to  the  Foucdling  Hoopital ; 
another,  a  bust,  in  the  coUectiun  of  Mr.  Alfred 
AIoniBOn;  fourthly,  the  Vauihall  itatue  (1738), 
now  Uie  property  of  the  Saoreil  Harmonic  Society, 
Roabilliac'i  firet  work,  in  which  the  aaaociation 
of  the  commonplace  dren  of  the  figure  with  the 
lyre  and  naked  Cupid  is  verv  ludicrous ;  and 
lutly,  the  BUtua  in  the  moaument  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  which,  in  spite  of  the  French 
affectation  of  the  poae,  is  one  of  the  beat  portrait* 
□f  the  master,  the  head  having  been  taken  &oia 
a  mould  of  iiis  (ace  taken  after  death  by  Boa- 
billiac,  and  said  to  have  been  afterwards  touched 
upon  by  him.  the  eyoe  opened,  etc.  A  repro- 
duotion  of  this  occurs  in  'The  Mirror'  for  July 
19,  1834.  from  which  it  it  hen  engraved. 


Of  pictures,  the  one  by  Denner,  a  very  unsatis- 
fnctory  portrait,  wat  given  by  Lady  Biven  to 
the  Sacnd  Harmonic  Society:  anoUier,  hardly 
more  tnistworthy,  by  G.  A.  Wolffgang,  ie  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Snoxell.  Two  by  Hudion  an  in 
the  poasession  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musidana, 
while  another,  said  to  be  the  original,  wu  de- 
scribed by  Forstemann  (1844!  u  belonging  to 
the  granddaughten  of  Handel's  niece,  Johanna 
Friderica  Floroben,  at  Halle.  It  is  doubtful  if 
this  latter  eiists.  There  ii,  however,  an  un- 
doubted original  by  Hudson,  signed,  1756,  at 
Qopsall,  and  a  duplicate  of  it,  slightly  different, 
in  Buckiogham  Falace.    Another,  a  capital  little 
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head,  hy  Grafoni,  is  in  tfae  Iltiwilliam  Hoew 
At  Cambridge,  to  which  it  wu  pnmttd  bj 
the  Rev.  E.  WanL  A  puvait  by  Thcffnhill  ii  tin 
in  thatMuteom,  andanotherby  theaDM(:7M|, 
npntoiting  Handel  at  the  tngau,  taid  to  Ion 
been  paintad  fbr  the  Duke  of  Chaodoli  wm  >> 
the  posMOTion  of  the  lat«  Mr.  EUertoL  Uttij. 
little  picture,  signed  'F.  Kyte,  I74i,'wludl» 


peesessitn  at  the  writer,  wu  the  origiml  <i 
Houbraken'i  engraving,  and  probably  tlai  <f 
that  by  Schmidt,  which  ii  very  lan.  It  ii 
reproduced  by  Hawkins,  who  prtuoonca  il  B 
be  'the  tudy  good  one,  but  that  (be  features  >n^ 
tooprominent.' 

The  VauihaU  statue  wu  co|u«d  by  Btitobia 
for  Dr.  Arnold's  edition  of  Haodel't  wiAi,  fa 
which  Heath  engnved  an  apotheout  ibr  whid  Ik 
portrait  wu  taken  &om  another  pictun  (wdtuhi 
by  Hudson  in  Dr.  Arnold's  poHHioo.  Tie  b* 
wu  copied  by  Chambart  for  Mwnwuing'i '  Ii 
of  Handel ; '  and  the  monument,  by  Delattn.  fa 
Bumey's  'Commemoration,'  Dauner's  jHdsz* 
wu  engraved  by  E.  Harding  for  the  'AnwMa 
of  G.  F.  Handel  and  J.  C.  Smith.'  HwIm'' 
portrait  at  Gopnll  wu  copied  in  memtiiil.  ud 
very  badly,  for  Dr.  Arnold's  edition,  and  sgsJo* 
graved  by  ThumpeoQ,  and  others:  the  jkan 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Sonety  of  Musjdtm  n 
copied  in  meiiotint  by  J.  Fabcrin  1748.  sadtp" 
In  1 749,  the  fimt  being  now  very  rare.  Tliii  ■>• 
copied  by  Miller  (of  Dublin)  and  Hardy,  uda 
line  by  W. Bromley,  Sichling,  and  short (^m" 
artists.  An  engraved  portrait  publiibid  br 
Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel  U  als)  scarce.    The;«<m 


of  1784,  of  which  the  a 

faithful  oopy,  tlightly  reduced.     

probably,   untnutwcrthy  litbogi^th  wis  ^ 
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liflhed  at  Vienna  by  Klinike,  repreaenting  Handel 
without  a  wig.  There  is  an  unfiniBhed  plate, 
■apposed  to  be  unique,  which  represents  him 
holding  a  scroll  of  music,  and  has  a  likeness  to 
the  portrait  by  Denner;  and  another,  almost 
anioue,  'Etch'd  by  D.  0.  Bead  from  a  Picture 
by  Hog^arth  in  his  possession/  which  is  con- 
temptible as  a  portrait  and  as  a  work  of  art. 

Beside  these,  a  picture  said  to  be  by  Hogarth 
and  to  represent  Handel,  has  been  copied  in 
mezsotint  by  C.  Turner,  which  has  no  oilaim 
to  consideration  on  either  of  those  grounds. 

The  best  are  the  two  prints  by  Faber  and 
Houbr&ken. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works  * : — 


I  ImHu  Oratorlot;  *I1  Trionfo  del 
Tmpo  t  del  dUinganno '  (1707-8), 
•ad '  I«  Bommilowi'  aiUOi 

1  ttvmm  *  Pfeirion '  0717-18). 

l»li«l!ib  Ontorioit  'IsUier** 
aiB). '  Debormh ' «  0798). '  AUtt- 
Ik '  *  ai38>. '  8mi1  *  *  0188). '  It- 
nal '  *  0790. '  MaMldli '  *  OTOX 
*8aiBMD'«  074U  *JoMph'« 
a7«X  'H«realM'  *  0744).  *Bel- 
dtttiw' *  0744). '  Oeouloml '  * 
(I74SX  *JudM  lUontMBiu'* 
0746).  'AtenndOT  Bltliis  '*  0747). 
'JMhu'  *  0747).  '  BdoinoD  *  * 
0748).'  Snsaona  *  *  0748). '  Theo- 
don*  074B),  'Jepbtba'*  07M). 
'Trtumpfa  of  Ttana  and  Tntth ' 

own. 

•  fa  Demit  'Utrscht'*  0713), 
t  'ClaiMlM**  n71»^).  Qn«en 
CtooHoe's*  (71787)^  'Dettii«^ 
«l'*0743). 

SFMlBtt;  -Dixit  Domtanu'*  et 
'Gloria*  O707X  'Laadat«'«et 
'Gloria'  OTOT).  'Laudato'  et 
Qloria'OTOr-e).  'HU  Dominm* 
Crm-Vi,  Utreoht  'Jnbilato* 
071SX  Ananitatiiant  o(  Utreebt 
*JiibQate'(?l7a7). 

»  Aatbtms;  IS  'Ciiandos  '(*  W) 
OTU-nX  4 '  Coronation '  *  (ITZa 
1 'Wedding'  (performed  1786). 
1  'rimeral'*  (1787).  1  'Dettin- 
■n'  0743X  1  *FoandUi«  Hoe- 
Vltal'074B). 

Anaatements  of  4  of  the  'Chan- 
doi'  Anthems  for  Um  Ohapel 
BofU  (71727). 

»  Bedtfk  In  a  Weddhif  An- 
them (pastledo)  for  the  Marriage 
OTthePrlnoeu Anne. taken  from 
Athalla.  and  from  the  wrenth 
Ottodoi  Anthem  0784X 

Jlietet : ' BOete.  renti ' *  07C7-8X 

■heelhaeou  taered :  a '  Gloria'  * 
mm-ty,  •  Kjiie '  otctt-*),  •  ii  igni- 

««•  (?  1707.8):  8 BjmtA,  'The 

Inritatlon.'  '  Desiring  to  lore.' 

■ad  on '  The  Bcearreetlon'  (n42X 

8  Germui  Operas ; '  Almira '  (1704). 

'e«n'  (performed  1705X  Tlo- 
TlBdo  nod  Daphne '  07WX 
«lli"'°  Operas;  'Boderigo'* 
OWI). '  Agripplna  •*  '1707).'  Sflla" 
nWI-BX  •  Blnaldo  •  0711 X '  Pastor 
**»•    0712X    'Teseo*    0712). 

Amsdlgl'  COrtana'  at  Ham- 
■ort)  01715),  'Badamlsto'* 
rzenobia'  at  Hambarg) .?  1720X 

■Mfo  Seamla  •  ♦  (17211.  •  Hort- 
*»»••*  (71721X  'Ottone** 
^).'rUTto'*  (1728).  'Glullo 
j!»»»' »  OTBX  •  Tamerlane  •  * 
?2^     *Bod«Unda'«      (lTaB>. 

Wpjone'*  antSK  'Aleman- 
«•  »  (or    *Boxaaa')    07a8X 


'Admsto*  (T1727).  'Bleeardo 
1*.'*  (1727X  'SIroe'*  (17»X 
'Tolomeo'*  079BX  'Lotario'* 
C Judith'  at  Hamhnrg)  07»X 
'Flartenope**  O780X  *Foro  '* 
COleoflda'  at  Hamharg)  0781). 
'Kilo'«  (71781X  *  Sosarme'* 
(1782).  'Orlando'*  078SX  *Axt- 
aana**  07S8X  'Axlodanto'* 
0780.  'Aldna'*  07SBX  Atar 
lanto'*  0786X  'Gtostlno'* 
07a6X  *  Armlnto'  *  0786X  'Bere- 
nice'* 07S7X  'Ikramondo'* 
07a7X  'Serse'*  07SSX  Airs  taa 
'Jupiter  bk  Argoa'  (pastledo) 
0789X  'Imeneo**  (1788'40X 
*Deldamla'*O740X 

Fragmenu  of  'Flavto  Ollbrlo.'  an 
opera  irtileh  Handel  abandoned 
after  the  beginning.  'Lodo 
Vero '  was  a  mere  pa«Ucdo  0747) 
containing  not  one  note  of  new 
music. 

rragmentsof'Tlttts' (71781) ;  B^ 
dts.  to  'Semlramlde.'  'Arbaoe,' 
and  *Oalo  Fabilzlo*  (pastloel. 
1788H):  6  pieces  and  tnOrertnre 
to  'Orestes'  (partlcdoi  1784): 
Orertnrs  to '  Alessandro  Serero ' 
(pastledow  178B) :  and  fragments 
of  an  Opera  without  name  or 
date. 

1  Sngllsh  Opera,  'Alcestes'  0749) 
caOed  'Alddes'  bj  Dr.  Arnold, 
partly  used  In  'The  Ohoioe  of 
Hercules.* 

2  Italian  Serenatas;  'Ad.  Galatea, 
e  Pollfemo'  *  OTWX  IS  Airs  and 
Chontses  for  'Faraaoso  In  FesU' 
(performed  1784X 

9  English  Berenatas;  'Ads  and 
Galatea'*  0781X  *8emele'* 
0748X 

1  English  Interlude,  'The  Ohoioe 
of  Hercules '*O7B0X 

1  Italian  Intormexio,'  Terpdchore* 
(performed,  1784). 

4  Odes;  Qfittn  Anne's  'Birthday 
Ode'*  0718X  'Alexander's 
Feast'*  0786),  'Drrden's Ode.' 
on  *8t.  Cecnia's  Day'*  (1738). 
'L'Allegro,  It  Penaeroso.  ed  II 
Vodcrato'*  O740). 

8  Chamber  Trios :  '  Be  tu  non  laid 
amore.'  'Quel  flor  ehe  all'  alba 
rlde'O708>. 

M  Ob  amber  Duets:  18  called 'Han- 
over Daeto '  (1711) ;  8, '  Quel  flor.' 
'No,  dt  Tol'  0741):  S.*Beato  In 
Ter.'  *Ra  dl  vol.'  'Franda  leg. 
giera'  074Z);  1.  'Qual  saria' 
0748) :  B, '  Gib  nd  Tartarel,' '  Caro 
antor'  OX  'Caro  autor'  (S).  'Ah. 
nella  snie,'  'Bpero  Indamo' 
(n.  d.). 

1  Itallaa  Duet  'L'amora  taao- 

^Whers  Uie  date  of  oompodtlon  Is  not  eren  approxlmatelf  known. 
7"*  «  publication  has  been  glren.  An  asterisk  to  added  to  the 
f""!**  ofttM  works  the  autographs  of  whioh  are  preaerred  In  Back- 
I*^  PHace.  Borne  of  the  rolnmes  In  that  cdleetlon  contain 
?*!°**''  I>i>elB.  Bketches,  Fngmento,  Bonatas.  Ac,  Impossible  to 
r^me  «lth  an  estertsk  In  the  abore  short  Ud.  The  writer  desiras 
l^np'eM  hb  obllgatloa  to  M.  Bebmleher  for  the  flnt  draft  of  thto 


eente.*  unpublished  and  lost 
(Jwrformed  March  S8, 1788X 
94  Cantatas ;  1. '  Panlon,'  German 
07D4):  IS.  called  'Hanover' 
OTU);  79  written  In  Italy,  un- 
published 0706-12);  a.  'Cedlia. 
▼olgt.' '  8d  del  delo '  07881. 

7  French  Bongs  O707-9). 

19  EngUsh  Bongs  (v.dj,  found  se- 

parato  or  bi  various  Bong-books 

0716-1786). 
1  Bi«Ush  Air.  nnpubllihed.  'For 

erer  let  his  sacred  raptures' 

(n.d.X 
16  Italian  Airs  and  Oanxoneia.  ua- 

pubUshed  (n.  d.X 

IKSTBUMESTAL. 
6  Bonatas  (Trioe),  lost,  0694X 
12  Bonatas  (BoloeX    Op.  1  (^nb- 
lUhed  1788). 

8  Bonatas  (TrkaX  Op.  S  (published 

msi). 

6  Concertos  OioboyX  Op.  8  (pub- 
Ushed 1784X 

Ist  Bet.  8  Organ  (Toneertos*  (7 
partsX   Opw4(pobliahedl7S4X 

TBonataafTriosX  Op.  S  (published 
1785X 

19  Onmd  Ooncertos.*  Op.  8  0789. 
PubUshed  ITSBX 

tad  Set.  BOrgan  Coneertoe*  (2 


with  7  Instrumental  parts)  (pub- 
lished 1741X  The  Instrumental 
parto  to  these  (pubUshed  1760>. 

3rd  Set.  6  Orsan  Ooncertos  *  (7 
Instrumental  partsX  0p.7O740- 
6L   Published  17«1X 

8  Organ  Concertos  (7  Instmmental 
parts)  (pubUshed  1797)  (Arnold). 

Conoertanto  In  9  parts  0786X 
'  Water  Mnslck '  In  7  parts  0718). 

Tunes  In  the  'AlchTmlst'  0782), 
'Forest  Musle'  0741-8).  'Fire- 
works Music'  *  0749X  Hornpipe 
O740X  Bonato  for  8  Violins  (1786). 
Booata  In  6  parts  0786) :  Bonata 
for  VloUn.  Bonala  for  Hoboy. 
Violln,  and  Tlola,  and  an  Orer- 
ture  (n.  dO. 

MU8I0  FOB  HABP8I0H0BD. 
4  Pieces,  to  HoUand  (?  1710X 
1st  Bet.  Suites  dePUoes  (published 

4  Mbiuets  and  a  March  (jpubUshed 

17»X 
2&d  Bet.  Suttee  de  PMoes  (pobUahed 

17a8X 
6  Pieces  (published  179BX  4  Pieces 
(published  1899  by  the  Qennan 
Handel  Society).  Biz  Fugues  for 
Ontan  or  Harpsichord*  OTU 
PubUshed  1786X  j-j^-j 


HANDEL,  COMMEMORATION  OF.  Early 
in  1 783  three  musical  amateurs,  Viscount  Fits- 
William,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  and  Joah 
Bates,  conceived  the  idea  of  celebrating  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Handel  (1684-5)  by 
performing  some  of  his  works  on  a  scale  then 
unprecedented  in  England.  The  Bcheme  being 
supported  by  the  leading  musical  professors  and 
the  Directors  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music 
(who  undertook  the  srrangement  of  the  per- 
formances), and  warmly  entered  into  by  the 
King,  it  was  determined  to  carry  it  into  effect 
by  giving  two  performances  in  Westnunstor 
Abbey  (where  Handel  was  buried),  and  one  at 
the  Pantheon.  The  first  performance  was  given 
in  the  Abbey  on  Wednesday  morning.  May  26, 
1 784 ;  it  consisted  of  <  The  Dettingen  Te  Deum,' 
one  of  the  Coronation  Anthems,  one  of  the 
Chandos  Anthems,  part  of  the  Funeral  Anthem, 
and  a  few  other  fragments.  The  aeoond  was  on 
Thursday  evening,  May  27,  at  the  Pantheon, 
and  comprised  various  songs  and  choruses,  sacred 
and  secular,  four  concertos  and  an  overture. 
The  third  was  at  the  Abbey  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, May  39,  when  'Messiah*  was  given.  These 
performances  were  so  attractive  as  to  lead  to  a 
repetition  of  the  first  day's  music,  with  some 
little  variations,  at  the  Abbey,  on  Thursday 
morning,  June  3,  and  of  '  Messiah,'  at  the  same 
place,  on  Saturday  morning,  June  5.  The  or- 
chestra (erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and 
surmounted  by  an  oigan  built  for  the  occasion 
by  Green)  contained  525  performers,  viz.  59 
sopranos,  48  altos,  83  tenors,  and  84  basses; 
48  first  and  47  second  violins,  26  violas,  21 
violoncellos,  15  double  basses,  6  flutes,  26  oboes, 
26  bassoons,  i  double  bassoon,  12  trumpets, 
12  horns,  6  trombones,  4  drums,  and  the  con- 
ductor (at  the  organ),  Joah  Bates.  The  prin- 
cipal vocalists,  who  are  included  in  the  above 
enumeration,  were  Madame  Mara,  Miss  Har* 
wood.  Miss  Cantelo,  Miss  Abrams,  Miss  The* 
odosia  Abrams,  and  Signer  Bartolini ;  Rev.  Mr. 
Clerk,    Dyne,  and   Knyvett,   altos;    Harriso% 
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Korris,  and  Corfe,  tenon ;  BeUftmy,  Champness, 
Beinhold,  Matihewa,  and  Taaoa,  hmmoe.  The 
orchestra  at  the  Pantheon  oonsisted  of  aoo 
performers  selected  from  those  at  the  Abbey, 
and  also  included  Signor  Pacchierotti  among  the 
prindpal  sopranos.  The  total  receipts  were 
^13,736  12«.  lod.,  and  the  total  expenses  £5,450 
68,  4(i.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £7,286  6«.  6^., 
whidi«  after  retaining  £286  6s.  6d.  to  meet 
subsequent  demands,  was  divided  between  the 
Society  of  Musicians  (£6,000),  and  the  West- 
minster Hospital  (£1,000).  A  mural  tablet 
recording  the  event  was  placed  in  the  Abbey 
above  ^^UQd«l*i  monument.  In  1785  Dr.  Bumey 
published  a  quarto  volume  oontaining  an  Account 
of  the  Commemoration,  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
life  of  Handel,  and  plates,  one  of  which  repre- 
sents his  monument.  In  this  the  inscription  is 
altered  to  support  the  assertion  in  the  Life 
(made  upon  the  alleged  authority  of  Dr.  Warren, 
who  is  asserted  to  have  attended  Handel  in  his 
last  illness),  that  Handel  died  on  G^ood  Friday, 
April  13,  and  not  on  Saturday,  April  14,  1759. 
AJwuTning  Bumey  to  have  bdieved  the  unsup- 
ported statement  of  Dr.  Warren,  made  25  years 
after  the  event,  in  preference  to  the  unanimous 
contemporary  testimony  to  the  contrary,  still 
he  could  not  but  have  been  oonsdous  that  in 
putting  forth  that  engraving  of  the  monument 
he  was  droulating  a  misrepresentationl  The 
matter  is  important^  as  Burners  date  has  been 
generally  aooepted,  but  it  is  too  lengthy  to  be 
further  entered  upon  here.  The  evidence  proving 
Saturday,  April  14,  to  be  the  true  date  may  be 
seen  stated  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Word 
Book  of  the  Handel  Festival,  1862,  and  Notes 
and  Queries,  3rd  Series,  iii.  421. 

The  Commemoration  of  1784  was  followed  by 
similar  meetings  at  the  Abbey,  with  more  per- 
formers, in  1785,  86,  87,  and  91.  In  the  latter 
year  the  performers  are  said  to  have  numbered 
1068,  but  that  number  was  probably  made  up 
by  inserting  the  names  of  persons  who  performed 
alternately  with  others,  so  that  the  numbers  en- 
gaged in  any  one  performance  did  not  much 
exceed  those  on  the  former  occasions.  [W.H.H.] 

HANDEL  FESTIVAL.  In  1856  Mr.  R.  K. 
BowLET  [see  that  name]  conceived  the  idea  of 
commemorating  the  genius  of  Handel  on  the 
centenary  (in  1859)  of  his  death  by  performing 
some  of  his  works  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented 
magnitude.  On  Sept.  i,  1856,  he  communicated 
his  idea  to  the  Committee  of  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society,  by  whom  it  was  fitvourably  re- 
ceived. No  building  in  London  being  laige 
enough  to  contain  the  necessary  orchestra,  the 
attention  of  the  Society  was  directed  towards  the 
Central  Transept  of  the  Crystal  Palaoe  (of  which 
they  had  abeady  had  experience  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  music  at  the  opening  of  the 
Palaoe,  May  10,  1854)  as  the  most  likely  place 
to  answer  the  desired  end.  The  Directors  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company  entered  warmly  into 
the  project,  and  it  was  determined  to  hold  a 
preliminary  festival  in  1857.  A  laige  orchestra 
was  aooordingly  erected,  with  a  grand  organ, 


built  by  Gray  and  Davison  expreHly  for  the 
occasion.  With  the  dioms  of  the  Sociely  as  s 
nucleus^  a  choir  of  upwards  of  1200  picked  singeia 
was  formed  in  Lodood,  whidi  was  suppLameBted 
by  others  fimn  the  principal  towns  in  the  United 
TCingdnim  until  the  whole  numbered  2000.  The 
band,  similarly  constituted,  numbered  396.  TIm 
meeting,  under  the  title  of  'The  Great  Handel 
Festival,'  was  held  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  15th,  17th,  and  19th  June,  1857,  with 
s  public  rehearsal  on  the  preceding  Satoiday. 
The  sole  direction  of  the  musical  ancMigeinentB 
was  committed  to  the  Society,  the  Company 
taking  chaige  of  the  other  airangementa.  The 
oratorios  of  'Messiah,'  'Judas  Maccabeus,*  and 
'  Israel  in  Egypt,'  were  performed,  the  principal 
singers  including  Clara  Novello,  Misa  Dolby, 
Mr.  Sims  Beeves  and  Herr  Formes,  and  the  con- 
ductor being  Mr.  (now  Sir  Michael)  CoBt%  as 
conductor  of  the  Society. 

This  festival  having  established  the  ikct  tliai 
the  Central  Transept  of  the  Palaoe  might  be 
made  a  fitting  locality  for  the  CommemoratioQ  m 
1859,  it  took  place  under  the  same  managemeDt, 
on  £he  30th,  22nd,  and  34th  June,  'Messiah' 
and  '  Israel  in  Egypt'  again  occupying  the  first 
and  third  days,  the  second  being  devoted  to  'Tbe 
Dettingen  Te  Deum'  and  a  selection  from  various 
worics.  The  band  was  augmented  to  460,  and 
the  chorus  to  upwards  of  2,700  perfivmers ;  Mr. 
Costa  was  conductor,  and  the  principal  singers 
included  Clara  Novello,  Sims  Beeves,  and  Signer 
BeUetti.  The  orohestra  was  improved  brindosii^ 
it  with  wooden  screens,  and  covering  it  in  with  an 
enormous  awning  of  oiled  and  hardened  canvas. 
The  three  perfbrmanoes  and  the  public  reheaiaal 
were  remarkably  suooessf ul,  and  attracted  81,3x9 
visitors. 

This  success  led  to  the  determination  thai 
similar  festivals  should  be  held  periodically 
under  the  name  of  the  Triennial  Handel  Festival. 
Six  have  been  held,  viz.  in  1863,  1865,  186^ 
1 871,  1874,  and  1877.  The  first  and  third  days 
have  invariably  been  occupied  by '  Messiah'  and 
'  Israel/  the  intermediate  days  bung  devoted  to 
varied  selections,  including  'The  I^ttingcn  Xs 
Deum'  in  1871 ;  the  Coronation  Anthems, '  Zadok 
the  Priest'  (1865).  and  'The  king  shall  i«joioe' 
(1877) ;  and  the  first,  Fourth,  and  Second  Organ 
Concertos  respectively  in  1871,  1874,  '"^  ^^77* 
The  singers  who  appeared  at  these  festivals 
were  the  most  eminent  then  before  the  publi& 
The  Sacred  Hannonio  Society  has  been  eolely 
responsible  for  the  performances,  which  have 
been  all  conducted  by  Sir  M.  Costa  as  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Society.  The  band  was  sugmented 
in  1865  to  495  performers,  and  the  chorus  in 
1874  to  nearly  3,300.  The  sonority  of  the 
orchestra  was  increased  by  the  erection  in  1863 
of  a  boarded  roof  covering  in  the  whole  spaos 
occupied  by  the  performers,  and  extending  34 
feet  beyond  the  front.  [W.H.H.] 

HlNDEL^ESELLSCHAFT.  Asode^for 
the  publicatiou  of  a  critical  and  uniform  edition 
of  the  whole  of  Handel's  works  in  fuU  soove, 
with  pianoforte  arrangement  and  German 
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fiftion  of  the  text.  The  Brofpeetm  is  dated  15 
jDtg.  1856,  end  has  35  names  appended  to  it» 
Mdadia^  those  of  Chrysander,  De^  Fniat,  Ger- 
KnnSy  Hauptmann,  Hiller,  Jahn,  IJazt,  Meyer- 
sor,  MoeoheleSy  Neukomin,  Riets.  A  second 
iKsmeotue  annoanoing  the  first  year's  issae  is 
Kted  Ijeipdg,  1  June  1859,  and  signed  by  the 
Hredorium,  vis.  Riets,  Hauptmann,  Ghrysander, 
fcacTrmue,  Braitkopf  ft  H&rteL  For  the  editing— 
Fiftieth  ia  of  the  most  thorough  character,  and 
suBed  In  areiy  possible  case  on  the  autograph 
CSS. — Br.  Airysaoder  is  understood  to  be 
Bflpoiifllble ;  and  the  executiain  is  aU  that  might 
o  ezpeoted  from  the  well-known  effidenoe  and 
Msie  of  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  ft  Hartel,  by  whom 
hjO  -roliunes  are  issued.  The  annual  subscription 
a  10  thalers,  or  309. 

The  following  works  have  been  published,  and 
t  im  intended  to  complete  the  whole  by  1885,  the 
e<xwid  oeotenary  of  Handel's  birth.  (Those 
-Iced  with  a  *  are  puUiahed  for  the  first 


) 


T.  last. 


1.  BniMiMh.  1 

S.  Aota. 
4L  Herenleii      &  Ai 


7. 

la 

IflL 


works.  8  Sttltas  d«  FMeM  eta. 
•,  Alkrro,  Vvmanm,  tad 


IS. 


IT. 


9BL 

sr. 

•7. 

•L 

TL 


t,  Thaodom.  9.  *PMdm(8tJohny. 
11.  rnneiml  Antham.   UL  Alexandar'iltatt 
BaaL   Mk  OoroDfttkNi  AnthaiiiB.   1&  *FMtlan  (BroekM). 
luaal.   17.  Joihtuk   18.  OholotafHereiilaa. 
Bebhazar.  80.  Tlma  and  TniUi.   8L  Oboa  Oonoertca, 
Coaoattanta*  at4L 

Jndaa.  8BL  Odafor  S.0adlift*f  Day.  91  *nTttoaiS>dal 
Tampa  S&  Dattlnsan  Ta  Danm. 
BolooMiii.  91.  AlefaM.   9B.  12  Orgaa  Oonaartoa. 
Dabocah.  SQl  IsenadOoaaartofc  8L  UtnobtTaDaan 
aadJnbOata. 

Ohambar  Daalb    SIL  Alenadar  BataiL    81  Chaadoa 
AnttiaiBii 

Ohaadoa  Aafhanau  SIL  9  Waddli«  AbUmbi  Dattlafea 
da.«ataL 

Chaadoa  Tia  Daaai.  and  9  abort  do.  98,  elatlB  Ftalna 
and  Motata.   BBL  ^Alailxa.   88.  ^Boixtfo.  Appaadiz  to 
Tbaa  aad  Tnrth,  aad  to  Daborab. 
Afripplaa.    81  *Bli»ldOk    ea  Taaao.    flL  eAaukdlgL 
81  «liailo  BoaYola. 

♦Snia.  88.  *BadaaiMo.  67.  eilaTto.  88.  OlalloOeMia. 
♦rtoridaata.    TOl  eBodallada.   08.  eTtetor  Tldo.   88. 
4iTaiiMrIaB0k 
eSdploaa.  U  eAkMadia  m  eAdnalo.  Tl  *Blo> 


p.  leva.  M.  eBaaaneiioaa.    81  eraraaao  tai  teta.    m  ♦Oroa. 

11  ^TolOBMO. 

BCanj  thinffs,  even  in  the  well-known  works, 
hsve  been  here  published,  and  indeed  revealed, 
for  ihe  first  time — such  as  the  trombone  parts  in 
Iar»el  in  Egypt  and  Saul,  the  organ  part  in  Saul, 
the  xeacoriiig,  in  D,  for  Samson,  of  the  Dead 
March  in  Saul,  the  final  chorus  in  BelshaCTar, 
0tc.  etc  [G.] 

BANDEL  S0CIET7,  THE.  A  society 
in  1843  '  for  the  production  of  a  superior 
Mid  atandaid  edition  of  the  works  of  Handel.'  It 
wn0  suggested  by  Mr.  Macfiuren,  senior,  who 
liowerer  died  on  the  24th  April,  immediately 
Kfier  the  first  meeting  convened  by  him.  The 
Prospectus  was  signed  by  George  A.  Macfarren 
Be  Seeretary,  on  &half  of  the  Council,  and  was 
fcMJiniKl  from  his  residence  73  Bemers  Street,  June 
96*  1 843*  ^^  Council  for  Uie  first  year  consisted 
R.  Addiam,  Treasurer ;  W.  Stemdale  Bennett ; 
H.  B.  Bishop;  Dr.  Crotch;  J.  W.  Davison; 
I.  J.  Hcpliiiis ;  G.  A.  Macfarren,  Stereiary ;  I.  Mos- 
»les;T.M.Mndie;  E.F.Bimbault;  SirGeorge 
,  and  Henry  Smart.  The  annual  subscriptiain 


was  a  guinea,  and  the  Society  commenced  opera- 
tions with  1000  members.  The  publications— in 
large  folio,  fiill  score,  each  with  P.  F.  arrangement 
and  editor's  prefiuie — ^wero  issued  by  Cramer, 
Addison,  and  Beale,  as  follows  :— 

ISO-l  4  OocoaattoB  Aathana.  adltad  bf  Dr.OroMi  t  aadL'Allairo.  D 
I^Mteroao,  ad  D  Hadanto,  bj  I.  Moiebalaa. 

UM-Bb  latbar.  bf  Oharlaa  Loeait  ud  Oda  far  8.0adUa'f  Par.  br 
T.  M.  Mndla. 

184M.  braal  la  Xgjpl  bf  MaadtlMoba. 

18<8-T.  Ada  aad  Qalataa.  bf  W.  Steradala  BaaMtti  aad  Dattfavaa  Ta 
DaoBi.  bf  Sir  G.  SBMkrt. 

184T4L  BaUiainr,  Part  1.  bf  G.  A.  MacCunn. 

1M»«.       Dou       Part9,bf  Do. 

1«K    Maariab.  bf  Dr.  BtmbaaK. 

18BL    18GbaaBbarDaaCiaad9TrtaibrHaniy8BMWl 

180^    Saauoa.  bf  Dr.  Blmbaalt. 

UR.    Jodaa  M  aaeabant,  bf  O.  A.  HaoibntB. 

1861    Saal.  bf  Dr.  BInbaall 

18B8w    J«phthah,bfO.A.Kaoftrm. 

The  Society  was  dissolved  In  Jan.  1848,  owing  to 
a  lack  of  subscribers ;  but  the  publication  of  the 
works  was  continued  by  Cramer  ft  Co.  till  1858, 
when  the  last  volume  (for  1855)  was  issued.  [G.] 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY,  THE, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  is  the  laigest,  and,  witii 
one  'exception,  the  oldest  living  musical  or- 
ganisation in  the  United  States.  It  dates  from 
March  30,  1815,  when  sixteen  gentlemen  met  in 
answer  to  an  invitation  dated  six  days  before, 
signed  by  Gottlieb  Graupner,  Thomas  Smith 
Webb^  and  Asa  Peabody,  to  consider  *  the  expe* 
dienoy  of  foiming  a  society  for  cultivating  and 
improving  a  conect  taste  in  the  perfonnance  of 
saoed  music,  and  also  to  introduce  into  more 
general  practice  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn, 
and  other  eminent  composers.'  At  a  second  meet* 
ing  a  fortnight  later,  a  set  of  rules  was  adopted, 
and  Matthew  S.  Parker  was  elected  Seoretaxy. 
The  first  board  of  government  was  completed  at 
the  third  meeting,  April  20, 181 5,  by  the  election 
of  Thomas  Smiu  Webb  as  president^  Amasa 
Winchester  vice-president^  and  If  athaniel  Tucker 
treasurer,  and  nine  others  as  trustees. 

The  state  of  murio  in  Boston  was  at  thb  time 
very  low.  The  '  Massachusetts  Musical  Sode^,' 
formed  in  1807,  was  extinot.  The  Philo- 
harmonio  Society — ^fior  orchestral  music  only — 
was  still  in  existence;  but  of  professional 
musicians  there  were  probably  not  a  score  in  the 
town.  The  society*s  first  musical  utterances  woe 
from  the  '  Lock  Hospital '  and  other  ooUeotioos  of 
hymn  tunes  then  in  general  use  in  New  England. 
By  degrees,  and  as  its  numbers  grew,  musio  of 
a  higher  order  was  rehearsed.  Early  in  Sep- 
tem^,  1 8 1 5,  the  project  of  a  '  public  exhibition' 
assumed  importance.  And  on  the  night  of  the 
following  Christmas,  at  the  Stone  Chapel,  in  the 
presence  of  a  thousand  auditors,  the  society  gave 
to  the  public  the  first  taste  of  its  quality.  The 
chorus  numbered  about  a  hundred,  fi  which 
perhaps  ten  wera  ladies;  an  orchestra  of  less 
than  a  dozen  and  an  oigan  furnished  the  aooani* 
paniments ;  the  programme  was  long  and  varied^ 
and  included  selections  from  'The  Creation'  and 
'  The  Messiah,'  and  other  works  bj  HandeL  An 
enthusiastic  journalist  declared  that  there  was 

Nor.  T,  n88.    Sloa8lil0B  k 

.  m  Boatoa.    Tka  BmMft 

Ian  tbu  tbat  of  tba  aablaot 

Ua2 


>  1%*  aioi^hfaa  JTaafaalSbeMy, 
aa  ialaad  towa  aboat  twaatf  mllaa 
artbtie  Inaportaaoa  baa  baaa  motib 
of  IMi  arMela. 
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'  nothing  to  compare  with  it,*  and  that  the  societj 
waa  *  now  the  wonder  of  the  nation.*  The  concert 
was  repeated  on  the  1 8th  January  following. 

The  State  legislature  having  granted,  Feb.  9, 
1 8 16,  a  special  charter,  wherein  the  purpose  of 
the  society  'to  extend  the  knowledge  and  im- 
prove the  style  of  church  musick*  was  recog- 
nised, a  new  code  of  rules  was  firamed,  and  other 
means  adopted  to  strengthen  the  efficiency  of  the 
oiganisation.  The  records  of  the  first  decade 
furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  poverty  of  the 
musical  resources  of  Boston.  With  the  hope  of 
securing  better  organists  than  were  available  at 
home,  liberal  offers  were  made  to  musicians  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  On  one  occasion 
there  was  an  undi^uised  fear  that  a  certain  con- 
cert must  be  postponed  '  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  an  organist.*  In  the  early  concerts  the 
solos  were  sung  by  members  of  the  choir.  The 
first  engagement  of  a  professional  vocalist  was 
that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Phillips,  in  April,  1818,  to 
whom  was  paid  the  extraordinary  sum  of  400 
dollars  for  two  concerts.  The  following  list  pre- 
sents the  names  of  eminent  artists  who  have  ap- 
peared at  the  society*B  concerts :  English — Mmes. 
Anna  Bishop,  Patey,  Parepa-Rosa,  Catherine 
Hayes,  and  Edith  Wynne;  Messrs.  Braham,  Cum- 
mings,  Hatton,  Incledon,  Patey,  Henry  Phillips, 
and  Santley ;  Continental — Mmes.  Alboni,  Cara- 
dori- Allan,  Grisi,  Nilsson,  Budersdorf,  Sontag, 
and  Tietjens  (whose  last  appearance  in  America 
was  at  a  concert  by  the  society) ;  Messrs.  Formes, 
Stigelli,  Mario,  etc.;  American — Mmes.  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg,  Antoinette  Sterling,  etc. ;  Messrs. 
Charles  R.  Adams,  Thomas  Ball  (the  eminent 
sculptor),  Myron  W.  Whitney — and  many  others. 

It  was  not  until  the  17U1  concert,  Dec.  25, 
18 1 8,  that  a  complete  oratorio  was  performed. 
This  was  '  The  Messiah.'  Liberal  selections  from 
the  work  had  however  been  given  at  the  pre- 
vious concerts.  The  following  list  of  works, 
with  the  year  of  first  performance  contains  the 
most  important  choral  compositions  produced  in 
the  course  of  the  63  seasons  which  have  passed 
(1815-1878),  comprising  610  concerts.  Of  the 
compositions  named  few  had  been  heard  in 
Boston,  or  even  in  America^  before  their  per- 
formance by  the  society. 


Hindd's  Vevlah  CU18).  Dettlng^ 
•D  Ta  D«iun  (1819X  Samson  aB4K), 
JudM  (1847).  Solomon  (UBS),  Iu«el 
aSBO),  BU  Cecilia  OWS).  Jepbthah 
(1887),  JoBhaa  a876} :  Haydn's  Crea- 
tion 0810).  Hub  In  Bb  (Lta»). 
Seaaont  (UTB):  Bach*k  Fusion 
(1874),  (SirUtmu  Oratorio^  Pirts 
1  and  S  (1877)1  Koiart's  Hub  In  0 
OSaa),  Baqulem  dSST):  Beethoreo's 
Mount  of  Ollvu  (1888),  KinUi 
Qrmpbooy  (KSi);  Bpcdir's  Last 
Judgment  (1842)1  Ifcndslaaohn's 
St.  Faul  0848).  KlUah  0848). 
Lobgesanff  (1888),  Fsalm  xllL  0866). 
do.  zcT.  (1888).  Hear  mj  Prayer 
0874).  Ohrtotoi  0974 1 J  Boolni's 
Staliat  0848).  HosM  In  Egypt  (184S) : 


Bennett's  Woman  of  Samaria 
(1871):  Costa's  KU  08S7),  Naaman 
0808):  Verdi's  Bequlem  0878):  be- 
sides worlu  by  Maroello,  Naukomm. 
Bombeiv.  Hiller.  Ponlxettl,  St. 
BaBos.  Buhler.  and  Ntcolal;  bj 
Dudley  Buck.  Falne,  and  Parker, 
among  American,  and  Horn  and 
H.  P.  King  unongst  Kn^ish  oom- 
posert— 47  works  In  all.  Of  these 
the  Messiah  hu  been  performed 
68  times,  the  Creation  60.  Keu- 
komm's  Darld  SI,  Moses  in  Egypt 
48.  ElUah  «S.  Samson  SS.  Lobgesang 
IS.  ^t.  Paul  10,  the  Ninth  Symphony 
6,  Israel  In  Egypt  B^  Moiart's 
BaqalemS,  eta  eta. 


Excluded  firom  this  enumeration  are  those 
occasions  when  selections  only  were  sung;  as 
well  as  numerous  concerts  at  which  the  society 
formed  only  a  part  of  the  choir,  or  which  were 
not  given  under  its  own  direction;   the  most 
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important  of  these  have  been  eeremanisi  of 
public  rejoicing  or  mourning,  dedicatory  exeraaa. 
musical  festivals  at  New  York,  and  the  Fetse 
Jubilees  at  Boston  in  1869  and  73.  The  nnmber 
of  concerts  given  during  a  season  has  varied  is 
acoordanoe  with  the  public  demand :  it  has  baoi 
as  low  as  one  and  as  high  as  twenty-three.  Ycfj 
rarely  during  the  past  twenty-five  yean  Ini  • 
concert  been  omitted  at  Easter-tide ;  and  msR 
rarely  still  has  Christmas  passed  without  a  f9- 
formance  of  'The  Messiah.'  The  auppcrt  of  tfe 
society  is  nearly  all  derived  firom  the  profiti  of 
its  concerts.  Slew  members  pay  an  mftbtka 
fee  of  five  doQars,  and  it  has  sometimes  baoi 
necessary  to  levy  a  >P|^ud  asseesment  to  psjoff 
outstanding  debts.  There  is  a  permanent  trot 
fund,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  farmed  frca 
the  earnings  of  the  fiastival  of  1865,  and  wia^ 
by  subsequent  earnings,  interest,  bequests  tai 
donations,  now  (1878)  amounts  to  ia,ooodoIlsR; 
the  income  is  available  at  the  diacretioD  of  tb 
board  of  government. 

Six  festivals,  modelled  on  those  of  BixiiBop- 
ham,  have  been  helcL  The  first  ooenired  in  185;. 
The  fiftieth  anniversary  was  celebrated  in  Miy 
1865,  by  a  week*s  performances.  Triennial  fa^ 
vals  have  since  been  regularly  held,  begixumf 
in  1868.  On  each  of  these  occasions,  exoefiiBf 
the  last  (1877),  a  guarantee  fund  has  beoiBab' 
scribed  by  the  friends  of  the  sooietj. 

In  pursuance  of  its  avowed  purpose  to  bapan 
the  style  of  church-music,  ihe  society,  in  ii> 
earlier  days,  published  several  volomes  flf 
anthems  and  hymn-tunes,  established  lectorei  ca 
musical  topics,  and  formed  singing  dasses.  Tbs 
publications  quickly  became  standatrd,  and  hiigt 
profits  were  resJised  from  their  sale.  Ontanos 
were  also  published  under  its  anporisioDL  Bj 
these  means,  and  by  the  generally  high  etsndBri 
of  its  concerts,  the  society  has  largdy  ocxitribvfeed 
to  the  elevation  of  musical  taste  in  Boston,  uA 
has  prompted  the  formation  of  similar  m^ 
ciations  all  over  the  Union. 

The  number  of  members,  active  and  retired 
(the  latter  a  voluntary  condition,  after  tvei^ 
years'  service),  at  present  is  about  300.  Tit 
active  choral  force  is  600  strong.  The  faaJt 
choristers  have  never  been  members,  tecimxsB^, 
the  system  of  annually  inviting  the  aid  of  tkeff 
voices  having  obtained  ab  initio,  Mr.  Chaa  £> 
Horn  was  the  first  regularly  chosen  masai 
director  (1847),  the  president  having  until  tks 
performed  the  duties  of  a  conductor,  in  aoeocdssfls 
with  a  provision  in  the  by-laws.  In  1850,  ^b- 
Charles  C.  Perkins,  being  president,  assumed  iht 
baton.  Sinoe  then,  a  conductor  has  been  ef* 
pointed  by  the  board  of  government  as  ftOow^ 
J.  E.  Goodson,  1851 ;  G.  J.  WeWv  185J;  Orf 
Bergmann,  185  a ;  Carl  Zerrahn,  the  preici^ 
(1878)  conductor,  Aug  24,1854.  Thelbllovif 
have  been  appointed  organists:  Samuel  Sbpek- 
well ;  S.  P.  Taylor;  S.  A.  Cooper;  J.  B.  T^i 
Miss  Sarah  Hewitt;  Charles  Zeuner;  A  V, 
Hayter;  G.  F.  Hayter;  F.F.  Mueller;  J.CI^ 
Parker.  The  position  is  now  held  by  Mr.  B.  J* 
Lang^  elected  September  15, 1859^ 
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Eeheanala  are  regularly  held  on  Sunday  nights 
oring  the  season  ^October  to  April  indusiye), 
nd  SiB  majority  of  the  concerts  also  occur  on 
imdaya.  The  annual  election  of  officers  is 
eld  in  May.  The  following  gentlemen  now 
mstitute  the  board  of  government  :^0.  G.  Per- 
ins,  president ;  Gr.  H.  Chickering,  vice-president ; 
r.  W.  Palmer,  treasurer ;  A.  P.  Browne,  seore- 
ury ;  J.  H.  SUckney,  librarian,  and  eight  others, 
irectors.  [F.  H.  J.] 

HANDL,  Jacob,  also  Handl  and  Hahnel,  an 
Id  Grennan  master  of  the  first  class  (i 550-1 591), 
rhose  name,  after  the  punning  &shion  of  those 
lays,  was  latinised  into  Gallus,  under  which 
lead  he  is  noticed  in  this  work.  Handel  has 
lone  him  the  favour  to  transfer  a  very  character- 
ise and  evidently  &vourite  passage  which  winds 
ip  both  portions  of  his  motet  '  £cce  quomodo 
noritur  Justus,*  to  the  same  position  in  his 
Funeral  Anthem'  (*  But  their  name  *) .         [6.] 

HANNIBALI.    See  Annibali. 

HANOVER  SQUARE  ROOMS.     In  1773 
%  piece  of  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Hanover 
Square  at    the  north-west  comer  of  Hanover 
Bfaeet^  fonnerly  part  of  a  field  called  the  Mill 
Bleld,  alias  Kirkham  Close,  and  described  as 
*  containing  in  breadth  finom  north  to  south  in 
the  firont  next  the  Square  as  well  as  in  the  rear 
40  feet  of  assize,  more  or  less,  and  in  depth  from 
west  to  east  on  the  north  side  as  well  as  on  the 
lonth,  135  feet  more  or  less/  was  occupied  by  a 
lK>uae,  sarden,  and  office,  then  in  the  occupation 
«f  Lord  Dillon.    The  freehold  belonged  to  the 
Earl  of  Plymouth.     On  June  a8,  1774,  Lord 
Tiymouth  sold  the  freehold  for  £5000^  to  Yis- 
eonnt  Wenman,  who  on  the  same  day  conveyed 
dte  whole  to  Giovanni  Andrea  'Gallini,  John 
Christian  Bach,   and  Charles  Frederick  Abel. 
Oallini  owned  one-hal^  and  the  others  each  one 
^Kuih.    They  erected  on  the  site  of  the  garden 
snd  office,  and  joining  on  to  the  house,  rooms  for 
^s  puiposes  of  concerts,  assemblies,  etc.,  consist- 
ing of  a  principal  room,  95  ft.  by  35,  on  the  level 
of  the  first  floor ;  a  smidl  room  on  the  north  side, 
originally  used  as  a  tea-room;  and  one  on  the 
giound  floor  beneath  the  principal  room.    The 
ceiling  of  the  principal  room  was  arched,  and 
*^^<^orated    with    paintings    by    Cipriani.     The 
orchestra  stood  at  the  east  end.    The  rooms 
were  opened  on  Feb.  i,  1775.  with  one  of  Bach 
ud  Abel's  Subscription  Concerts,   established 
Dythem  in   1763:   later  in  the  month  Sub- 
J^ption  'Festinoe'  were  announced;  on  May  4, 
Mr.  Gallini*s  Annual  Ball,'  and  on  May  22, 
^  finfc  <  Grand  Subscription  Masquerade.^   On 
^•13,  1776,  Gallini  purchased  the  shares  of 
^•A  and  Abel,  and  became  sole  proprietor. 
^Q  and  Abel's  ooncerts  continued  to  be  held 
w«e  until  1782,  when  the  withdrawal  by  Lord 
Abingdon  of  the  pecuniary  aid  he  had  thezeto- 
'^  given,  led  to  their  discontinuance.    Tbere- 

I S**?*'*  ^*  lUa  of  ?«iy  neftrly  U.  per  aqnuv  foot  of  ground. 
-mT*"™,*—  ft  SwiM  of  luliaa  extntctioa.  who  bad  Uucbt  Uie 
nr"^  <7  G«oni«  III  to  daoco.  utd  amassed  a  fortuns.  became 
^2'2S!1^*^  Openphonae  (1776).  was  kniffbted  M  Sir  John  GaUlnl. 
"  ■Mrted  •  daughter  of  Um  tJkri  of  Abingdon. 
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upon  some  professors  of  musio  established  similar 
concerts  under  the  name  of  'The  Professional 
Concert^*  which  were  given  in  the  room  from 
1783  to  1793.  In  1780  Salomon,  the  violinist, 
piqued  at  being  left  out  of  the  Professional 
Concert,  established  concerts  here,  at  which  in 
1 791  and  1792,  and  again  in  1794  and  1795, 
Haydn  directed  the  performance  of  his  12 
*  grand*  symphonies.  At  the  8th  concert  in 
1792,  'Master  Hummel'  played  a  concerto  on 
the  pianoforte,  and  in  1796  John  Braham  was 
introduced  to  the  public  as  a  tenor  singer. 
In  1804  the  Concert  of  Ancient  M^sic  was 
removed  to  these  rooms,  the  Directors  having 
taken  a  lease  from  Gallini  at  a  rental  of  £1000 
per  annum,  and  they  continued  to  be  held  here 
until  184S,  the  last  year  of  their  existence. 
The  Directors  made  considerable  alterations; 
the  orchestra  was  removed  to  the  west  end, 
three  boxes  were  erected  across  the  east  end 
for  the  royal  family  and  their  attendants,  and 
the  rooms  were  newly  fitted  up  in  a  splen* 
did  manner.  On  the  death  of  Grallini  (Jan.  5, 
1805),  the  freehold  passed  to  his  two  nieces, 
who  leased  the  rooms  to  Wallace  and  Martin, 
and  Martin  and  Son  successively.  In  December 
1832  alterations  were  made  in  the  great  room 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  windows  so  as  to 
render  it  aviulable  for  morning  ooncerts;  and 
many  mirrors  were  introduced.  The  ooncerts 
of  the  Vocal  Society  were  given  in  these  rooms 
from  its  foundation  in  1833  to  its  dissolution 
in  1837.  A  new  Vocal  Society  gave  concerts 
here  in  1838,  but  its  existence  was  of  venr  brief 
duration.  In  1833  the  ooncerts  of  the  Pnilhar- 
monio  Society  were  removed  here  fitim  the 
Concert  Boom  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  con- 
tinued here  until  their  departure  to  St.  James's 
Hall  in  1866.  Both  the  Misses  Gallini  dying 
in  1845,  the  freehold  was  sold  by  auction  to 
Robert  Cocks,  the  music  publisher,  under  whom 
the  younger  Martin  held  it  by  lease  until  De* 
comber  j86i.  Extensive  alterations  and  deco- 
rations were  then  made  in  the  rooms,  which 
were  re-opened  Jan.  8,  1862,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Leslie's  Choir;  the  concerts  of  the  Boyal  Aca- 
demy of  Music  were  also  removed  there.  The 
annual  performance  of  Handel's  '  Messiah '  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Musicians 
was  given  there  from  1785  to  1848,  after  which 
it  was  given  first  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  afterwards 
at  St.  James's  Hall.  In  1874  the  premises  were 
let  on  lease  for  the  purpose  of  bdng  converted 
into  a  dub  house.  The  last  concert  was  given 
in  the  rooms  on  Saturday,  Dea  19, 1874,  and  the 
building,  after  undei^ing  an  entire  transform- 
ation^  was  opened  early  in  1876  as  '  The  Hanover 
Square  Club.'  It  must  not  be  omitted  to  be  men- 
tioned that  the  great  room  was  remarkable  for 
its  excellent  acoustic  properties.  [W.H.H.] 

HANSLICK,  Eduabd,  murical  oritio  and 
writer  on  sssthetics,  bom  at  Prague  Sept.  1 1, 1825, 
son  of  a  wtll-known  bibliographer,  studied  law 
and  philosophy  in  Prague  and  in  Vienna,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor.  In  1856  he  was 
appointed  tutor  of  aesthetics  and  musical  history 


■t  tha  uniToni^  ;  in  6i  profea 


tOtdlnA^, 


and  in  70  trgular  profeator.  Bii  lors  of  miuio 
had  been  fbitond  at  homa,  and  under  TomaKiIiek 
he  bacune  an  excellent  puuiat  In  Visnna  he 
had  ample  opportimitiei  of  beoomiiig  a  critio  of 
DO  orduuiy  merit,  and  hie  keen  longht  and 
DO^nt  Icgio,  and  the  eleganoe  and  TenatiUty  of 
hii  atyte,  make  hii  literary  prodnotioni  of  laiting 
value.  Aa  a  juror  for  the  muuoal  department 
of  the  ExhibiUoni  of  Farii  (1867),  Vienna  ()  S73), 
and  Faria  (1S78),  he  did  eveiTthing  in  hii  power 
to  further  the  intereaii  ofths  muaical  initnunent 
maken  of  Auatria.  In  1876  ha  was  appointed 
a  membcc  ol  the  Imperial  Couoci],  having  lome 
time  bafoTB  leoeiTed  the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown. 
Daring  the  yam  1S59-63  he  gBve  public  lectuiee 
on  (he  biitoty  of  rouiic  in  Yienna.  and  occaaion- 
aUj  In  Prague^  Cologne,  etc  Ha  haa  been  muii- 
aal  critk  luooeaiTery  to  the  ■  Wiener  Zeitung,' 
1848^49,  (he  'Preae,'  1855-64,  and  the  'Noue 
freis  FnMBe.'  Hanalick  haa  publiahed  Oie  fol- 
lowing booki :  —  '  Vom  muaikaltich  -  Schoneu ' 
(Leipzig,  1854,  5tb  ad.  i8;6,  alao  translated  into 
Frenah),  a  work  which  marks  an  epoob ;  'Ge- 
•dhichte  dea  Couoertweseni  in  Wien '  (Vienna, 
1869);  'Ana  dam' CoDoertiaal '  t, Vienna,  1S70); 
'Diemoderna  Oper'  (Berlin,  1875.  and  ed.  1876, 
■equeli877);  and  haa  written  the  tert  for  tha '  Ga- 
lerie  deutai^sr  Tondiohtar'  (Munich,  1873),  and 
the  'Galerie  &ana,  und  itaL  ToDdicbtar'  (Beriin, 
1874).  In  muaio  Haoslick  ii  a  Couaervative. 
Hia  rwistanoa  to  the  XJaxt-Wagaer  moronient  ii 
well  known.   On  the  other  hand  he  wai  an  early 

of ^^mia.  [0.  F.  P.] 

HABMONICA.  The  power  of  prodaoing 
mmioal  aornkda  izam  gUs  baaons  or  drinking 
glaaea  by  (he  application  of  the  moistened  finger, 
and  of  (aniDg  them  bo  aa  to  obtain  oonoordi  ircau 
two  at  once,  waa  known  aa  early  aa  the  middle  of 
the  1 7II1  coitury,  ilnae  it  ia  alluded  lo  In  Hai*- 
dgrftc'i '  Mathematiaehe  iind  pfailoaophiache  £r- 
qoiokungen,' iL  147  (NuiombOTg,  1677).  Gluck, 
Uke  neat  oompoam',  when  in  England,  played  '  at 
the  little  Theabe  in  the  HayiuAet,'  April  33, 
1746 — 'koonoerto  cm  16  drinking  glanea  tuned 
wiUi  ipring  water,  acxiompanied  with  the  whole 
band,  bang  a  new  Inatrnment  of  hia  own  Iii*«o- 
tfon :  npott  which  lie  pertema  wbatoTar  may  be 
dwe  on  a  violin  or  '  harpiicliord.'  Thiaorarane 
other  miODnutauca  made  the  inatrumant  bahioB- 
able,  for  15  yean  later,  in  1761,  Ooldrailth'a 
fine  ladiea  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  who  oon- 


finad  thtdr 

(opica.  'would  talk  of  nothing  bnt  hi^  life  and 
hig^  lived  oonpany  .  .  .  [Aotarea,  laata,  Sbok- 
^eaie,  and  the  miu<«al  glamtt.'  Thti  Om  oo- 
oupCad  (he  a(taD(ion  of  better  penons  (han  I^dy 
Blarney  and  the  Hon.  Carolina  Wilelmina  An»«Hfr 
Skeggi  ia  evident  fhan  the  lialiiimiij  of  fVanUin. 
He  came  to  London  in  1757,  and  vrriting  on 
July  13,  1761,  to  Fadra  Bocoaria  at  Turin,  he 
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teHa  him  of  the  attempts  of  Mr.  Fnckcndgand 
of  Mr.  DeUval,  F.B.S.  who  fixed  their  ^Ims 
in  order  on  a  table,  toned  them  by  poUiag  ii 
more  or  leat  water,  and  played  them  by  |i«»in 
the  finger  round  (Iw  brima.  ^anUin'a  ptaeCicil 
mind  law  that  thli  might  be  greatly  inqnmd, 
and  he  acoordii^y  oanatncted  on  inatrameDt  ii 
which  the  bells  or  baaooi  of  glan  wea*  raapd 
or  strung  on  an  iron  qiindle,  tha  lafgeat  iti 
deepeat-tmed  onet  dd  the  ]tA,  and  gnadnd^ 

scale.  The  lower  edge  of  uie  basona  dipfied  ia» 
a  (rough  of  water.  The  qtindla  was  made  Is 
i«volve  bv  a  treadle.  It  carried  the  baaa 
round  with  it,  and  on  applying  a  GngK'  to  tha 
wet  edgee  the  sound  was  produced.  The  fbtlo*. 
ing  cut  ia  reduced  <rom  the  engraving  ia  fiaak- 
lin'g  letter  (Sparka's  ed,  vL  345). 


The  e 
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of  the  tone  wsa  produced  by  the 
glasses,  and  not  bj  their  omtainiim  more  (r  tim 
water ;  and  ( 3)  that  ohordi  ooola  be  piniiiirf 
of  aa  many  notes  ss  the  fingers  could  read  si 
onoe,  fVanUin  call*  it  the  'Aimooica,'  bal  it 
seems  to  hare  beta  generally  known  aa  *  Btf- 
munioa.'  The  first  great  player  csi  tlM  new  ia- 
atniment  was  Mias  Marianne  Davie%  wha  had  s 
Butopean  fiune,  and  ^yed  moao  ni»iipua«d  far 
berbyHasaa.   Another  celebrated  psfras  «» 

viidtad  Vienna  in  1791,  and  intereatad  HomtM 
much  tliat  he  wrote  an  Adagio  and  Beads  ia  C 
for  haimonioa,  flute,  obo(^  nolai.  and  callow  wttA 
she  played  at  her  concert  on  Jona  ig  (KaiU 
No.  617}.  Sketches  of  bit  f(v  another  QidaMtm 

is  Bsdd  to  hare  been  bidl(  br  her  by  TnmM 

■tramen(  appears  to  have  been  littla  if  rt  4 
□sad  during  the  preeent  centory.  In  SaiiiajMl 
Thoringia  however  it  was  widely  popcdar:  ■■ 
Dresden,  Naumann  played  it,  and  wrote  6  «aa>a 
for  it.  A(  Dannstadt  a  harmonii  '  '  ~ 
part  of  the  Court  orohaatra ;  the  Prii 
aftermrda  Grand  Docheaa,  waa 
i^  and  0.  F,  tahl,  sen.,  the  Frinoea'i 
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t9Bm  engaged  exdaaively  for  the  inatruxiieiit  as 
iAte  M  1818. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  or  modify 
ihe  harmonica  by  substitutuig  a  violin  bow  for 
ibe  hand,  or  by  reducing  the  peculiarly  pene- 
trating and  exciting  tone  which  is  said  to  be  so 
wejudicial  to  the  nerves  of  players — ^but  without 
raooess.  An  account  of  these  and  of  much  more 
dufcn  can  be  included  in  this  short  statement  will 
tie  found  in  C.  F.  Pohl^s  'Zur  Gesohichte  der 
jrlasharmonica*  (Vienna^  186 a).  One  Method 
mly  exists  for  this  instrument,  that  of  J.  C. 
liiQler,  Leipzig,  1788.  A  specimen  of  the  har- 
monica, built  by  Emanuel  Pohl  of  Kreibitz* 
Bohemia^  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Hie  following  little  piece  for  the  Harmonica 
nras  composed  by  Beethoven  for  the  'Leonora 
Prohaska'  of  his  friend  Duncker  in  1814  or  15. 
The  autograph  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Greeellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna,  and 
has  not  before  been  published. 
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Tlie  name  Harmomca  Is  now  used  for  a  toy- 
instrument  of  plates  of  glass  hung  on  two  tapes 
and  struck  with  hammeis.  [G.] 

HABMONICHORD.  A  keyed  instrument 
Invented  in  1810  by  Friedzich  Kaufmann,  the 


celebrated  musical  instrument  maker  of  Dresden. 
In  its  form  it  resembled  a  small  square  piano ; 
but  the  sound  was  obtained  not  by  striking  the 
wires  with  hammers,  but  by  the  friction  against 
them  of  a  revolving  cylinder  (as  in  the  ormnary 
hurdy-gurdy),  covered  with  leather,  and  rosined. 
This  cylinder,  which  in  the  effect  it  produced 
somewhat  resembled  the  bow  of  a  violin,  was  set 
in  motion  by  a  pedal  worked  by  the  foot  of  the 
player.  All  gradations  of  tone,  as  well  as  the 
power  of  swelling  or  diminishing  the  sound  upon 
a  sustained  note  were  produced  by  the  pressure 
of  the  finger.  For  this  instrument  Weber  com- 
posed in  the  year  181 1  a  very  interesting  adagio 
and  rondo,  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  whidi 
is  published  by  Peters,  of  Leipzig.  Weber  wrote 
oonoeming  this  composition — '  It  was  an  infernal 
piece  of  work  to  write  for  an  instrument  whose 
tone  is  so  peculiar  and  strange  that  one  has  to 
call  to  one  s  aid  the  liveliest  imagination  to  bring 
it  suitably  forward  in  combination  with  other  in- 
struments. It  is  a  cousin  of  the  harmomca,  and 
has  this  peculiarity,  that  with  every  sustained  note 
its  octave  is  prominently  heard.*  On  the  printed 
title-page  it  is  said  to  be  'for  Harmonichord  or 
Sarmonivm*  This,  however,  is  an  addition  of 
the  publisher ;  as  not  only  are  the  two  instru- 
mento  totally  distinct,  but  iba  physharmonica,  the 
predecessor  of  the  hannonium,  was  not  invented 
till  about  fifteen  years  later.  [E.  P.] 

HABMONIGON,  The,  a  monthly  musical 
periodical  edited  by  W.  Ayrton.  commenced 
January  1833,  and  continued  until  September 
1835.  It  contained  ably  written  memoirs  of 
eminent  musicians,  some  of  the  earlier  being  ac- 
companied by  engraved  portraits,  essays,  renews 
of  new  music,  correspondence,  criticisms  of  musi- 
cal performances  of  all  kinds,  foreign  musical 
news,  information  on  all  subjects  interesting  to 
musicians,  and  original  and  selected  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  It  was  of  quarto  size,  in 
33  vols.,  and  is  the  best  musical  periodical  ever 
published  in  Engfamd.  [W.  H.  H.] 

HARMONICS,  tones  of  hi^er  pitoh  which 
accompany  every  perfect  musical  sound  in  a 
regular  series.  As  they  ascend  they  diminish  in 
intensity,  and  approximate  in  pitch.  If  the 
piano  be  opened  and  a  note — say  V  in  the  bass — 
be  struck  smartly  and  kept  down,  on  listening 
attentively  a  succession  of  faint  sounds  will  be 
heard,  apparently  rising  out  of  the  principal 
sound  and  floating  round  it.  These  are  the 
harmonics.  They  are  really  constituents  of  the 
main  musical  tone,  and  are  produced  by  the 
concurrent  vibration  of  the  aliquot  parta  of  the 
string.  Hence  Helmholtz  proposes  to  call  them 
'partial  tones'  (ParticMne),  This  term  is  no 
doubt  more  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  above  the 
tenth  degree  most  of  these  notes  form  intervals 
dissonant  frt)m  the  prime  note  and  also  from  each 
other,  and  thus  become  perceptibly  tnharmonic. 
On  the  best  musical  instruments,  however,  these 
high  inharmonic  tones  are  not  reached,  the 
vibratory  impulse  being  exhausted  on  the  prime 
note  and  the  lower  hanmnucSy  whidi  are  consonant 
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both  with  the  prime  note  and  among  themaelveB. 
At  the  same  time  the  unaller  the  aliquot  parts 
become  in  the  ascending  series,  the  less  easily 
are  they  set  in  a  state  of  separate  vibration. 
Consequently  these  high  dissonant  harmonios  are 
distinctly  audible  only  on  highly  resonant  metallic 
instruments,  such  as  the  cymbals,  bell,  and 
triangle,  and  for  practical  purposes  tibe  old  term 
harmonic  answers  as  well  as  the  term  'partiaL* 

A  few  instruments,  such  as  the  tuning-fork 
and  the  wide  stopped  organ  pipe,  practically 
yield  no  harmonics.  The  human  voice,  the 
harmonium,  and  all  orchestral  instruments,  are 
rich  in  them — ^the  human  voice  probably  the 
richest  of  all;  but  nature  has  so  admirably 
compounded  them  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
analyse  them  scientifically.  Rameau  distinguished 
harmonics  in  the  human  voice  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century. 

Harmonics  naturally  reinforce  the  fundamental 
sound,  in  which  case  their  extent  and  distribution 
largely  influence  the  intensity  and  the  quality  of 
the  sound.  They  may,  however,  in  many  instances, 
be  produced  singly  by  mechanically  checking  the 
vibration  of  the  fundamental  note.  In  this 
relation  they  constitute  an  important  practical 
department  in  most  orchestral  instruments. 

Law  of  Harmonia.  A  sonorous  body  not 
only  vibrates  as  a  whole  but  in  each  of  its 
several  fractions  or  aliquot  parts,  ^,  ^,  ^^  4,  ^, 
f,  and  so  on  at  the  same  time;  and  eadi  of 
these  parts  gives  a  separate  note^  the  ^  yield- 
ing the  octave,  the  ^  Uie  fifth,  the  ^  the  double 
octave,  the  \  the  thud  above  the  double  octave, 
and  so  on.  The  following  scheme  or  diagram, 
taken  from  Momigny,  shows  the  harmonics  of 
the  open  string  G  on  the  violoncello  up  to  thir- 
teen places : — 

;,^imJ4Hj#miiiiif— 
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Here  the  bottom  G  is  produced  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  whole  string.  The  two  Gs  next 
above  are  produced  by  ^e  vibrsition  of  the  two 
halves.  The  three  Bs  next  above  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  three  thirds  ;  and  so  on.  Thus  the 
diagram  represents  the  whole  of  the  notes  pro- 
duced by  the  vibrations  of  the  whole  string  and 
its  various  sections  up  to  its  one-fourteenth  part. 

In  this  scheme  the  first  F  (counting  upwards), 
the  C  a  fifth  above  it,  and  the  topmost  notes  E 
and  F,  are  more  or  less  faulty.  In  practically 
deducing  the  diatonic  scale  from  this  scheme, 
these  intervals  have  to  be  corrected  by  the  ear. 
By  inspection  of  this  scheme  we  discover  the 
intervals  of  the  diatonic  scale  in  the  following 
order  :^ 

etc 
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From  this  scale  may  obviously  be  deduced  the 
chords  of  the  third,  fifUi,  seventh,  and  ninth. 
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By  combining  and  tmnsposing  these  notes  iBlo 
one  octave  we  get  the  following  scale : — 

etc 
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which  is  the  scale  of  C  major  ascending  froia 
dominant  to  dominant.  As  the  same  tkisf 
happens  in  other  keys,  we  have  thus  proved  ^ 
law  that  the  intervals  of  each  scale  are  genentad 
by  its  dominant.  The  dominant,  not  Uie  toni^ 
is  therefore  the  true  root  of  the  whole  scale. 

Practieod  efect  of  HarmtmicB  heaird  mmal' 
ianeoudy  vnih  the  fundamental  note,  l%e  hsr 
monies  not  only  determine  the  diatonlo  interali^ 
but  to  some  extent  the  intentUy  and,  as  has  beoi 
lately  proved  by  Helmholtz,  the  qualitg  of  musicai 
tones.  On  applying  the  ear  to  the  aoimdliolB  of 
a  violin  during  a  long  crescendo  on  one  note,  the 
reinforcement  of  the  tone  by  the  gradual  addhion 
of  the  higher  and  more  piercing  hannonics  ii 
distinctly  perceptible.  The  principle  and  the 
effect  are  precisely  the  same  in  a  crefioendD 
produced  by  the  addition  of  the  mixioie  stops 
on  an  organ.  The  loudest  musical  instmmeDti^ 
ccsterit  paribus,  are  those  in  which  tlie  highest 
harmonics  predominate,  e.g.  the  <rpnba]s^  txiu^ 
bell,  and  gong. 

The  effect  of  harmonics  on  the  qnalify  of 
musical  sounds  is  easily  tested  by  carefuUy  ooo- 
paring  the  tones  of  an  old  and  a  new  violm.  Li 
the  former  the  strong  vibrations  of  the  funda- 
mental note  and  the  h>wer  hannonics  leave  biit 
little  force  to  be  expended  on  the  higher  aad 
noisier  hannonics :  in  the  latter  the  fundamental 
note  and  lower  harmonics  are  capable  of  ahsocb- 
ing  less  of  the  force,  which  is  transmitted  to  tb 
upper  hannonics,  and  produces  a  harsh  qnali^of 
sound.  When  tiie  fundamental  note  and  lowest 
harmonics  predominate  in  the  tone^,  the  quality  is 
soft  and  flute-like ;  when  the  combinatiaii  is  weQ 
balanced  by  the  addition  of  the  interaaedlate  hsi^ 
monies  up  to  the  sixth,  the  quality  is  rich  aad 
sonorous;  when  the  highest  harmonics,  above 
the  sixth  and  seventh,  predominate,  ihe  qoality 
is  harsh  and  screaming.  When  the  high  disso- 
nant harmonics  are  produced  in  a  tolerably  ev«a 
and  continuous  stream  of  sound,  the  quality  is 
said  to  be  'metallic'  If  an  instrument  is  i&- 
strung  or  out  of  order  the  harmonic  scsle  is 
disturbed ;  and  the  harsh,  uncertain,  and  irr^nkr 
tones  which  it  yields  consist  of  harmonics  out  of 
their  true  place.  Less  varied  comparisons  may  be 
obtained  on  the  stops  of  an  organ.  Wide  pipei^ 
yielding  a  dull,  heavy  tone,  have  virtually  no 
hannonics.  In  the  tone  of  narrower  open  pipes 
the  harmonics  up  to  the  sixth  can  be  detected 
by  the  aid  of  Helmholts's  resonators.  Fipei 
conically  narrowed  at  the  upper  end,  such  ss 
compose  the  stops  called  Gemshom,  ^^liHfrrf^, 
and  Spitz-flute,  yield  strong  intennediate  har- 
monics, which  render  the  tone  bright^  thoo^ 
perceptibly  thin.  The  Rohr- flute  is  so  con- 
structed as  greatly  to  reinforce  the  fifth  harmosie 
(2^  octaves  above  the  prime  note).  The  nassl 
quality  of  sound,  such  as  is  yielded  by  the  softer 
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reed-stopfl,  by  violiiu  of  a  certain  build,  and  by 
the  clarinet,  baaaoon,  etc.,  is  produced  by  the 
predominance  of  the  uneven  hannonios  {^,  ^,  f  > 
etc.).  On  the  harmonium  these  uneven  har- 
monics are  gtronger  than  the  even  ones.  The 
peculiar  tinkling  tones  of  the  zither  arise  from 
the  high  uneven  harmonics  yielded  by  its  com- 
paratively thick  metal  strings. 

If  a  singer  produces  a  low  note  crescendo 
Against  a  reflecting  surface,  the  harmonics  become 
distinctly  audible.  If  the  note  is  produced  partly 
through  the  nose,  the  uneven  harmonics  per- 
ceptibly predominate.  The  number  of  upper 
luunnonics  in  the  human  voice  is  veiy  great: 
and  they  are,  according  to  Helmholtz,  distinct 
and  powerful  in  their  whole  range. 

Practical  ute  of  tingle  Harmonic  Umet  on 
stringed  instrumejUs.  Harmonics  may  be  singly 
produced  (i)  by  varying  the  point  of  contact 
^th  the  bow,  or  (2)  by  slightly  pressing  the 
string  at  the  nodes,  or  divisions  of  its  aliquot 
parts  (^,  ^,  ^,  etc.).  (i)  In  the  first  case,  ad- 
vancing the  bow  from  the  usual  place  where 
the  fundamental  note  is  produced,  towards  the 
bridge,  the  whole  scale  of  harmonics  may  be 
produced  in  succession,  on  an  old  and  highly 
resonant  instrument.  The  employment  of  this 
means  produces  the  effect  called  '  sul  ponticello.* 
[See  PoirTiOELLO.'l  (2)  The  production  of  har- 
monics by  the  slight  pressure  of  the  finger  on 
the  open  string  is  more  useful.  When  produced 
by  pressing  slightly  on  the  various  nodes  of  the 
open  strings  they  are  called  '  Natural  harmonics.' 
In  the  following  example  the  lower  notes  repre- 
sent  the  fingering,  the  upper  ones  the  effect  :^ 
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Natural  harmonics  are  occasionally  employed 
piesioato  en  the  violin  and  violoncello,  and  are  an 
important  resource  in  harp  music.  Accurate 
violinists  are  disinclined  to  use  them,  because 
the  player  has  no  control  over  their  exact  in* 
tonation,  which  is  rigidly  determined  by  that 
of  the  open  string;  and  the  tones  of  the  open 
strings,  which  are  tuned  by  perfect  fifths,  are  in 
certain  scales  slightly  dissonant.  In  the  key  of 
€r,  for  instance,  the  harmonics  of  the  first  or  E 
string  are  slightly  dissonant,  though  they  are 
perfect  in  the  key  of  A. 

Artificial  harmonics  are  produced  by  stopping 
the  string  with  the  first  or  second  &iger,  and 
thus  making  an  artificial  '  nut,'  and  then  slightly 
pressing  the  node  with  the  fourth  finger.  By 
this  means  harmonics  in  perfect  intonation  can 
be  iNToduoed  in  all  scales.    Example— 


HARMONIC  STOPS. 
Camaval  de  Teniae, 
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ArtiJMal  Harmonies, 
Uh  string. 

For  the  entire  theory  of  artificial  harmonics  in 
single  and  double  scales  see  '  L'Art  de  Jouer  du 
Yiolon  de  Paganini'  by  Guhr.  They  can  how- 
ever only  be  produced  by  using  thin  strings,  and 
are  little  employed  by  the  best  writers.  In 
modem  music  they  are  designated  by  an  open 
note  of  this  <^  form.  (See  the  .Aiidante  of 
Joachim's  Concerto,  etc.) 

Practical  ute  of  tingle  harmonic  tones  on  wind 
inttrumentt.  As  in  the  case  of  stringed  in- 
struments, the  harmonics  of  wind  instruments 
naturally  reinforce  the  prime  note,  but  are 
separable  from  it  by  artificial  means.  In  wind 
instruments  this  is  done  by  varying  the  intensity 
or  the  direction  of  the  air  current  from  the 
mouth,  which  sets  in  vibration  the  air-column  in 
the  tube,  so  as  to  throw  the  air-column  into 
vibrating  portions  of  different  lengths,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  string.  The  falsetto 
voice  consists  of  harmonic  octaves  of  the  natural 
voice.  All  the  notes  of  the  flute  above  the  lowest 
octave  are  harmonic  octaves,  twelfths,  and  double 
octaves  of  the  lower  notes.  Like  the  corre- 
sponding harmonics  on  the  oboe  and  clarinet, 
these  tones  are  produced  by  overblowing.  Brass 
instruments  are  richest  in  the  practical  employ- 
ment of  harmonics.  Any  brass  instrument,  such 
as  the  hunting  horn  or  military  bugle,  yielding 
one  fundamental  note,  yields  ^e  familiar  har- 
monic scale 
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Violinists  are  well  aware  that  the  longer  the 
string  in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  the  greater 
the  number  of  upper  harmonics  it  can  be  made 
to  yield.  Similarly,  the  longer  the  tube  of  a  brass 
instrument,  the  Idgher  does  the  series  of  its 
practicable  harmonic  tones  ascend.  The  old 
French  horn  consists  simply  of  a  conical  tube  of 
great  length,  which  readily  yields  the  scale  of 
harmonic  intervals.  They  are  produced  by  gently 
varying  the  degree  and  direction  of  the  current 
of  air.  The  dissonant  notes  (f ,  -j^,  -j^,  -^)  in 
the  scale  are  to  some  extent  corrected,  and  some 
of  the  missing  tones  are  supplied  by  introducing 
the  hand  into  the  bell.  Mechanical  appliances 
have  been  contrived  for  the  same  purposes.  On 
the  trumpet  the  tube  is  extended  for  the  same 
purposes  by  means  of  a  slide.  [See  Hobn, 
Tbumpet,  etc.]  [E.  J.P.] 

HARMONIC  INSTITUTION.  [See  Argyll 
Rooms.] 

HARMONIC  STOPS  are  organ  stops,  the 
upper  pipes  of  which  do  not  produce  the  sound 
that  woidd  be  expected,  having  regard  to  their 
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length,  but  the  ootave  to  thAt  aomid.  They  have 
been  Imown  in  (jemuuiy  for  newly  two  hundred 
yean.  The  '  TiolonoeUo^  8  feet  pitch '  on  the 
Pedal  organ  at  Weiqgarten,  made  in  the  first 
half  of  lait  centunr,  is  in  reality  i6  feet  in 
length,  of  tin,  and  3*  inches  in  diameter. 

Hannonio  stops  have  in  recent  years  come 
into  great  favour,  in  the  first  instance  through 
the  careful  and  successful  experiments  of  the 
eminent  French  builder,  M.  Cavailltf-Coll,  of  Paris. 
Guided  by  the  fiict  that  perfonners  upon  wind 
instruments  exercise  a  greater  pressure  of  wind 
for  the  production  of  the  higher  notes  than 
the  lower,  the  above  ingenious  builders  applied 
the  same  principle  to  some  of  their  organ  regis- 
ters, with  the  most  excellent  result.  In  this 
manner  they  produced  the  stops-«most  of  which 
have  been  naturalised  in  England— called  '  Flute 
Haimonique,  8  pieds,*  *  Flute  Octaviante,  4  pieds,' 
'  Trompette  Haimonique,  8  pieds,*  etc.  At  fitst 
only  a  few  experimental  pipes  were  made  to 
test  the  soundness  of  the  Uieoiy,  for  the  re- 
sistance presented  to  the  finger  by  the  highly 
compressed  air  was  so  excessive  as  to  prevent 
their  adoption  in  practice ;  but  the  invmtion  of 
the  Pneumatic  lever  removed  this  objection,  and 
Harmonic  Stops  and  the  Pneumatic  attachment 
were  introduced  together  for  the  first  time,  in 
CSavaill^B  fine  organ  in  the  abbey  church  of 
St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  finished  in  1841.  Very 
effective  Harmonic  Flutes,  though  naturally  less 
powerful,  are  fi;equently  vcnced  upon  a  wind  of 
the  ordinary  strength  when  there  is  a  em>ious 
supply  of  it.  [E./.H.] 

HARMONIC  UNION,  THE.  A  society  based 
on  subscriptions,  'for  the  performance  of  sacred 
and  secular  music  both  of  the  Ancient  and 
Modem  Schools,*  and  particularly  of  living  com- 
posers,  with  Solos,  Chorus  and  Orchestra.  The 
first  proposal  was  issued  in  July,  185  a,  Mr. 
Benedict  was  chosen  conductor,  and  Mr.  Blagrove 
leader ;  the  concerts  took  place  at  Exeter  Hall, 
and  the  subscription  was  £z  3  per  head.  The 
first  was  held  on  Dec.  17,  185a,  the  programme 
being  Motet  No.  6,  J.  S.  Bach,  and  the  oratorio 
of  Joseph  by  C.  E.  Horsley.  Others  followed 
at  about  a  month's  interval  until  Feb.  23,  1854, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  date  of  the  last. 
Many  new  works  were  brought  forward,  such  as 
Horsley 's  Joseph ;  MaofaifreiTs  Lenora ;  Pierson's 
Jerusalem;  F.  Mori's  Fridolin;  Symphony  (G 
minor)  by  C.  E.  Stephens — besides  the  Messiah, 
Acis  and  Galatea  (with  Mozart's  accompani- 
ments),  Alexander's  Feast,  Ruins  of  Athens, 
Elijah,  Walpuxgisnight,  Midsunmier  Night's 
Dream,  eta  [G.] 

HARMONIE,  the  French  and  German  word 
for  the  wind  ins^uments  of  the  orchestra.  Mu- 
tique  d  'Aortnonis  or  ffarmonie  irnuik  is  music 
written  for  wind-band  alone,  such  as  Mendels- 
sohn's overture  in  C,  op.  34,  Meyerbeer's  Fackel- 
tanze,  etc  The  origin  of  the  term  is  not 
known.  [G.] 

HARMONIUM  (French,  also  OrgwexpreMdf). 
A  well-known  popular  keyed  instrument,  tiie  tones 
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of  which  are  prodooedby  thin  tangaes  of  bnui « 
steel,  set  in  periodic  motion  by  pressnre  of  air, 
and  called  'vibrators.'  They  are  known  ska 
as  '  free  reeds* ;  reeds,  because  their  principle  ii 
that  of  the  shepherd's  pipe ;  firee,  becanae  thay 
do  not  entirely  dose  the  openings  in  wiudh  thsf 
vibrate  at  any  period  of  their  movemeini,  wink 
those  generally  used  in  the  osgan,  known  si 
'  beating  or  striking  reeds,'  dose  the  orifice  at 
each  pulsation.  It  is  not  however  the  vibn- 
tion  of  the  tongue  itself  that  we  hear  as  ths 
tone :  aooording  to  Hdmhdts  this  ia  doe  to  tfas 
escape  of  the  air  in  puflb  near  its  painty  the 
rapidity  of  alternation  of  the  puffo  deiennini^ 
the  pitch.  The  timbre  of  the  note  is  oonditioBed 
in  the  first  place  by  this  opening,  and  t^hen  by  tka 
sise  and  form  of  the  channd  above  the  ta^gie 
and  its  pallet  hole,  throng  which  the  air  im- 
mediatdy  pansns.  The  ^rmoninm  ia  the  most 
modem  of  keyed  instrummts,  if  we  indnde  the 
nearly  rdated  Aiurioan  Oboajt,  in  whick  ths 
vibrator  is  set  in  motion  by  revexse  power,  that 
is  by  drawing  in  the  air;  for  if  we  go  back 
to  the  earliest  attempts  to  make  instnunenla  of 
the  kind  we  are  still  within  the  19th  oentmy. 
The  usefulness  and  convenience  of  the  hatmo- 
nium  have  gone  fiur  to  establish  it,  almost  aa  a 
rival,  in  a  conunercial  senses  to  the  pianoferta^ 
It  has  been  too  modi  the  practice  to  regaid  ths 
harmonium  only  as  a  handy  subatitafte  fior  ths 
organ,  and  this  has  been  fostered  by  intcfeslsd 
persons  to  the  detriment  of  its  individuality  and 
the  loss  of  the  perception  that  it  has  reason  to 
exist  from  its  own  merits  as  a  musaeal  inslra- 
ment.  It  is  true  that  like  the  oigan  tiie  toiHS 
of  the  harmonium  may  be  sustained  at  one  power 
so  long  as  the  keys  are  kept  down,  and  variety 
of  ttiA&ra  is  obtained  by  using  the  stops;  but 
when  the  Expression  stop  is  UMd,  by  whidi  the 
air  reservoir  is  out  off  and  the  pressure  mads 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  managcmeat  of  the 
bellows,  the  harmonium  gains  the  pow^  of  In- 
crease and  decrease  of  tone  under  the  oontrd  of 
the  player,  who  by  the  treadles  can  graduate  ths 
condensation  of  the  wind  almost  aa  a  vidm- 
player  manages  his  tone  by  the  bow.  To  ass 
this  power  artistically  the  hannonium  -  playsr 
must  have  skill ;  and  few  take  to  this 


ment  with  anything  like  the  high  **^>»»*^ 
with  which  the  pianoforte  and  violin  are  atndiedi 
There  is  however  no  reason  that  thoe  shoold 
not  be  a  school  of  composers  and  players  oqb- 
petent  to  realise  and  develop  the  individod 
character  of  the  instrument. 

The  history  of  the  harmonium  ia  intimately 
oonnected  with  that  of  the  different  wind  har> 
monicas  which  Irom  the  musical  fruit  and  bahj 
trumpets  of  Norembeig,  to  aocordioBa  and  ooii> 
certinas,  have  during  the  past  fifty  years  hid 
such  extensive  populwrity.  Unlike  aa  the  whole 
tribe  of  reed  organs  have  bean  to  any  notion  of 
music  that  pertained  to  aadent  Greece,  it  is  nol 
a  little  surprising  that  a  large  vocahulaiy  of 
Greek  names  should  have  been  adopted  to  ds* 
scribe  them.  The  first  name,  and  one  still  in 
use^  that  of  Qrgue  ezpresBiC  was  due  tea! 
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man,  Granl^,  who,  aooordixig  to  F^tb  (Fabrica- 
tion des  InstrumentB  de  Muaique,  Paria  1855), 
▼ery  early  in  this  oentory  imagined  the  oonitruc- 
tion  of  a  keyboard  instnunent.  which,  by  tongues 
of  metal  vibrating  under  yariable  preflsures  of 
atnuMphere,  ahoald  give  nuaneei,  or  varying  in- 
ifloaitieB  of  sound.  His  tongues  were  not '  beat- 
ing' but  'firee'  reeds,  haying  an  alternative 
movement,  the  energy  depending  upon  the  den- 
sity of  the  air-current  affecting  them.  It  was 
not  a  novel  pzinoiple,  for  the  Chinese  eheng  might 
have  suggested  the  employment  of  it;  but  be 
thiB  as  it  may,  F^tis  informs  us  that  Greni^ 
never  assumed  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  it. 
The  experiments  of  Sebastian  Erard  with  free 
reeds,  of  which  Gr^try  thought  so  much,  were 
already  known.  A  few  years  later  than  these, 
about  1 8 14  some  say,  and  quite  independently, 
Eachenbai^  of  Koenigshoven  in  Bavaria  invented 
a  keyboard  instrument  with  vibrators,  which  he 
named '  Organo-violine.*  Then  b^gan  the  Greek 
era.  In  1 81 6  Sohlimbaoh  of  Ohzdruff,  improving 
npon  Eschenbach,  produced  the  .^Eloline.  The 
next  step  was  an  apparatus  for  continuous  wind, 
by  Voib  of  Sohweu^urt,  who  called  his  instru- 
ment .^Jolodicon.  In  1818  Anton  Hackel  of 
Vienna  constructed  a  diminutive  seoline  as  an 
instrument  to  be  used  with  a  pianoforte>,  bring- 
ing it  out  as  Physhaimonica.^  This  bellows- 
bazmonica  Professor  Payer  took  with  him  to  Paria 
in  1823,  and  several  imitations  were  made  of  it, 
one  of  which,  the  Aerophone  of  Ohristian  Dietz^ 
was  described  by  him  in  the  6th  volume  of  the 
Bevue  Musicale  (Paris  1829).  Betuming  to 
G^ermany,  Beich  of  Ftbrth,  near  Nuremberg,  pro- 
duced at  Munich  in  1820  timbre  registers  imi- 
tating the  clarinet  and  bassoon.  The  16-foot  or 
octave-deeper  register  F^tis  attributes  to  Four- 
neaux  p^  of  Paris,  1836.  The  Melophone 
oame  out  at  the  Paris  Esdhibition  of  1834,  and 
was  probably  made  by  Jacquet,  whom  the  same 
authority  quotes  as  the  cmly  maker  of  melo- 
phones  in  1855.  Elsewhere  we  read  of  an  .^k>- 
lodioon  with  bent  tongues,  and  of  a  Terpodion 
with  tongues  of  wood;  of  an  .^k)lophone,  an 
Adelphone,  an  Adiaphonon,  an  Harmonikon, 
and  a  Harmonine ;  of  Melodiums,  .^lolians,  and 
Panorgues ;  of  the  Poikilorgue  of  M.  Cavaill^ 
Coll,  etc.  In  England  keyboard  hannonicas 
with  bellows  were  known  by  the  name  of  Sera- 
phine,  which  was  not  a  harmonium,  for  it  had 
no  <A«n«Al"  for  the  tongues.  The  oldest  EngHsh 
patent  for  a  seraphine  is  that  of  Myers  and 
Storer,  dated  July  20, 1839. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  these 
Instruments  had  but  one  complete  set  of  vibrators 
to  a  keyboard.  The  Organino^  a  tentative  in- 
stmment  of  Alexandre  Debain  (bom  1809,  died 
1877),  had  two  notes  an  octave  apart  on  each 
key.  To  this  remarkable  mechanician  was  due 
the  gathering  up  the  work  of  all  his  predecessors 
and  unitinff  four  stops  on  one  keyboard  to  pro- 
duce the  Hanneniom.    His  first  patent  for  this 
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■nd  maO  ba  of  la  own,  bf  Walskar  at  lAdwlfdNiiji  and 


instrument,  in  Paris,  is  dated  Aug.  9,  1840 
(Notability  de  la  Facture  Instrumentale,  Paris 
1857).  Inventor  or  improver,  Debain  had  the 
great  merit  of  opening  the  path  to  contrasts  in 
colour  of  i^-reed  tone,  by  means  of  various  sized 
channels  to  the  vibrators,  submitted  in  different 
registers,  to  one  keyboard.  It  was  however  un- 
fortunate that  in  the  defence  of  his  rights  he  was 
induced  to  secure  to  himself  the  sole  privilege 
of  using  the  name  Harmonium  in  France,  thus 
forcing  other  makers  to  use  the  name  Organ, 
and  thus  to  add  another  stone  to  the  cairn  of 
confusion  in  musical  instrument  nomenclature. 
Of  late  the  name  Beed-organ  has  been  used  to 
express  both  the  harmonium  and  the  American 
organ,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  way  out  of  a 
difficulty.  The  next  great  invention  after  Debain 
— attributed  by  F^tis  to  the  Alexandres,  father 
and  son — was  the  Expression,  already  mentioned, 
the  creation  of  a  new  and  eesthetically  more 
valuable  harmonium.  Another  major  invention 
was  that  of  Martin,  who  gave  the  harmonium, 
to  use  a  technical  term,  'quicker  speech,*  i.e, 
made  the  sound  more  quickly  follow  the  descent 
of  the  key.  The  invention  is  known  as  'per- 
cussion,* and  is  an  adaptation  of  the  pianoforte 
escapement,  by  which  a  little  hammer  strikes 
the  tongue  at  the  same  moment  that  it  receives 
the  impact  of  the  wind.  Another  invention  of 
Martins,  termed  'prolongement^'  enables  the 

Slayer  to  prolong  certain  notes  after  the  fingers 
ave  quitted  the  keys.  Martin  governed  this 
by  knee  pedals,  but  it  is  now  usually  effected 
by  a  stop,  and  knocked  off  at  will  by  a  little  heel 
movement.  The '  melody-attachment*  of  William 
Dawes,  patented  in  Loudon  1864,  has  the  effect 
of  making  the  melody-note,  or  air,  when  in  the 
highest  part,  predominate,  by  a  contrivance  that 
shuts  off  all  notes  below  the  highest  in  certain 
registers  of  a  combination.  In  the  'pedal- 
substitute'  of  Dawes  and  Bamsden  this  is 
reversed,  and  the  lowest  notes  can  be  made  to 
predominate  over  the  other  notes  of  a  left  hand 
chord.  An  important  invention,  and  curious  as 
bringing  the  pianoforte  touch  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  the  harmonium  keyboard,  is  the  'double 
touch,'  invented  by  an  English  musician,  Mr. 
Augustus  L.  Tamplin,  before  1855,  and  now 
introduced  systematically  in  the  famous  harmo- 
niums of  Mustel  of  Paris,  and  of  Mr.  Gilbert  L. 
Bauer,  an  artistic  London  maker,  and  producing 
emphasised  or  strengthened  tones  by  a  greater 
depression  of  the  key.  Another  important  in- 
vention of  the  greatest  deUcacy  is  Mustel^s 
'pneumatic  balance'  (French  Amble  Expne- 
non) — valves  of  deUcate  construction  acting  in 
the  wind  reservoir,  and  keeping  the  pressure  of 
air  in  it  practically  equal,  so  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  overblown. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  structure  of  the  harmo- 
nium it  is  sufficient  to  notice  externally  the 
keyboard  and  treadles  as  prmninent  features. 
The  latter  (a),  moved  by  the  feet  of  the  player, 
feed  the  bellows  (() ;  the  air  is  by  them  forced 
up  the  wind-trunk  (g)  into  the  wind-chest  (i), 
and  from  thence,  while  the  expression-stop  is  not 
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drawn,  into  the  re- 
aervoir  (/),  in  a 
continuousand  equal 
stream,  exoeaa  in 
which  is  obviated  by 
a  discharge  pallet  (e) 
acting  as  a  safety 
valve.  But  when 
the  expression -stop 
is  drawn  and  the 
expression -hole  (k) 
to  the  reservoir  is 
consequently  dosed, 
the  air  acts  directly 
upon  the  vibrators 
or  tongues  (m),  from 
the  feeders  (c).  The 
entire  apparatus  for 
the  wind  is  covered 
by  the  bellows-board 
(£),  containing  the 
valves  0)  that  admit 
the  wind  to  the 
different  rows  of  vi- 
brators or  reed  com- 
partments, as  the 
stops  (0  may  be 
drawn.  Above  the 
bellows-board  is  the 
'pan'  (2),  sometimes 
erroneously  called 
the  soundboard,  a 
board  of  graduated 
thickness  in  which 
are  the  channeb  (n) 
— separate  chambers 
of  air  to  each  vibra- 
tor, determining,  as 
said  before,  the  dif- 
ferent timbres.    The 

proportions  of  the  channels  and  size  of  the  pallet- 
holes  are  found  empirically.  The  air  within  the 
channels,  set  in  vibration  by  the  tongues,  is  highly 
compressed.  Sometimes,  to  gain  space  and  a 
different  quality,  the  diannels 
with  their  tongues  are  placed 
upright.  A  stop  {t)  being 
drawnandakey(9)  depressed, 
wind  is  admitted  by  the  ac- 
tion to  the  tongue  or  vibrator, 
and  escapes  by  the  pallet-hole 
(o) — at  a  comparatively  even 
pressure  if  it  comes  from  the 
reservoir,  or  at  a  varying 
pressure  if,  as   already  ex- 

J>lained,  the   expression-stop 
s  drawn  and  the  wind  comes 
from  the  feeders  direct. 

We  give  a  cut  of  the  per- 
cussion action  already  alluded 
to.  Here  q  is  the  key,  which 
on  being  depressed  sends 
down  a  '  plunger'  (a),  which 
acts  upon  a  little  escapement 
action,  with  lever  (b),  ham- 
mer {c),  and  set-off  (<d);  m  is 


the  reed,  wluc^  hf 
this  arranguiiieiit  is 
struck  by  Que  haia- 
mer  and  assisted  to 
move  at  the  moment 
the  wind  is  admitted. 
Hie  hannoniiim 
has  a  keyboard  of 
five  octaves  at  S-ft 
pitch.       The 

8ra.  .^ 
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stops  ran^  up  to 
and  include  the  e  on 
the  first  line  of  the 
treble  stave ;  and  the 
treble  atope  rai^e 
from,  the  /  upwards 
— 39  and  33  notes  re- 
spectivelj — a  wider 
compass  than  any 
other  wind  inscra- 
ment.  In  an  ordin- 
ary harmonium  the 
registers  or  rows  of 
vibrators  are  firar  in 
number,  diriited,  as 
just  stated,  into  bass 
and  treble,  and  again 
into  front  and  back 
organs  as  they  are 
tedmically  called. 
The  front  organ  has 
thefoundation  and 
full?  toned  stofM^ 
the  back  cogaa  the 
imitation  and  more 
reedy  stops.  Thus,  adding  the  French  names  as 
they  are  frequently  to  be  met  with — 

Front.     No.  i.  Diapason  bass  and   Diapasoa 
treble — Cor  Anglais  and  Fl4te,    8-fi.  pitch. 

No.  a.  Bourd<Hi  bass  and 
Double  Diapason  treble — 
Bourdon  and  ClarintUc.  i6* 
ft.  pitch. 

Back.  No.  3.  Clarion  basi 
and  Principal  treble — Ciarum 
and  Fifre,    4-ft.  pitch. 

No.  4.  Bassoon  bass  and 
Oboe  treUe  —  Bnuon  and 
Eavibou,    8-fl.  pitch. 

M.  Mustel  retains  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  foundatian 
stops  in  all  harmoniums ;  Mr. 
Bauer  in  large  harmonimm 
has  doubled  them.  In  Uie 
large  Mustel  instramenti 
other  stops  of  great  beanty 
are  added,  the  indispotable 
introduction  of  th«r  ingeni- 
ous maker — 

Harpe  EUienne,  Bass. 
a-ft.  pitch.     Two  ranks  of 
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▼ibraton,  out  of  tune,  the  one  a  beat  sharp,  the 
other  a  beat  flat,  producing  a  tremulouB  effect. 

MuMettc  Treble.    i6-ft.  pitch.  Nasal  quality. 

Voix  Celeste,     Treble.      i6-ft.  pitch.     Two 
ranks  with  soft  quality. 

Baryton,  Treble.   32-ft.  pitch.   Nasal  quality 
like  the  Mtuetie,  but  broader. 

The  'full  organ*  {grand  jeu)  is  a  drawstop 
giving  instantly  the  full  power  of  the  harmonium 
without  the  out-of-tune  ranks.  The  'percussion* 
has  to  do  with  the  diapason  only,  azid  not  with 
all  four  rows,  as  originally  applied  by  Martin. 
Two  mechanical  stops — ^the  TremolOf  which  sets 
the  wind  in  motion  before  it  reaches  the  Tibra* 
tors,  and  the  Sourdine^  which  shuts  off  a  portion 
of  the  wind  that  would  reach  them,  may  be 
regarded  now  as  discarded  in  all  harmoniums 
of  good  manufacture.  The  Swell  {reeit)  is 
like  the  Venetian  swell  in  the  organ.  It  is 
iOBually  placed  over  the  back  organ,  and  is  con- 
trolled by  the  'Pneumatic  Fortes,'  set  in  motion 
by  knee  pedals,  which  opens  the  louvres  by  extra 
pressure  of  wind  acting  upon  pneumatic  levers. 
The  front  organ  in  foreign  harmoniums  is  usually 
sabdued  by  a  thin  board  the  under  surface  of 
which  is  covered  with  swansdown  or  other  soft 
material;  this  is  replaced  in  England  by  a 
covering  of  brown  sheepskin  or  basil,  also  lined 
with  swansdown.  The  tongues  are  not  made 
of  ordinaiy  sheet-rolled  brass;  but  of  a  metal 
prepared  expressly,  and  with  some  secrecy.  The 
beet  is  believed  to  be  from  hammered  wire  re- 
duced by  continued  hammering  to  the  thickness 
required.  A  broader  tongue  is  found  to  give  a 
bolder  tone,  but  sacrifices  quickness  of  speech ; 
a  narrower  tongue  is  shriller.  The  tongues  are 
bent  in  various  ways,  longitudinally  i^  late- 
rally, to  gain  sweetness,  but  the  speech  suffers. 
Tuning  is  effected  by  scraping  near  the  shoulder 
to  flatten  the  tongue,  or  near  the  point  to  sharpen 
it.  The  air  pressure  somewhat  affects  the  tuning 
of  the  larger  vibrators,  but  it  is  a  merit  in  the 
harmonium  that  it  alters  little  in  comparison 
with  the  pianoforte  or  flue^work  of  an  organ. 
Double  touch  is  produced  by  causing  the  back 
organ  to  speak  first,  and  is  divided  technically 
Into  the  'upper*  and  'deep'  touches.  The  har- 
monium has  been  combined  in  construction  with 
the  pianoforte  by  Debain  and  other  makers.  The 
Hrnbrea  and  nature  of  the  two  instruments  are 
00  dissimilar,  not  to  say  antagonistic,  that  no 
zeal  benefit  is  to  be  gained  by  yoking  them 
together.  [A.J.H.] 

HARMONY.  The  practice  of  combining 
■otmds  of  different  pitch,  which  is  called  Har- 
mony, belongs  exclusively  to  the  music  of  the 
most  dvilised  nations  of  modem  times.  It  seenui 
to  be  sufficiently  proved  that  the  ancient  Greeks, 
though  they  knew  the  combinations  which  we 
call  chords  and  categorised  them,  did  not  make 
use  of  them  in  musical  performance.  This  reti- 
cence probably  arose  from  the  nature  of  their 
scales,  which  were  well  adapted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  effective  resources  of  melody,  but 
vrere  evidently  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of 
faarmony.    In  looking  back  over  the  history  of 


music  it  becomes  clear  that  a  scale  adapted  for 
any  kind  of  elaboration  of  harmony  could  only 
be  arrived  at  by  centuries  of  labour  and  thought. 
In  the  search  after  such  a  scale  experiment  has 
succeeded  experiment,  those  which  were  success- 
ful serving  as  the  baisis  for  further  experiments 
by  fr«sh  generations  of  musicians  till  the  scale 
we  now  use  was  arrived  at.  The  ecclesiastical 
scales,  out  of  which  our  modem  system  was  gradu- 
ally developed,  were  the  descendants  of  the  Greek 
scales,  and  like  them  only  adapted  for  melody, 
which  in  the  dark  ages  was  of  a  sufficiently  rude 
description.  The  people's  songs  of  various  nations 
also  indicate  characteristic  wilea,  but  these  were 
equally' unfit  for  purposes  of  combination,  unless 
it  were  with  a  drone  bass,  which  must  have 
been  a  very  early  discovery.  In  point  of  fact 
the  drone  bass  can  hardly  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting any  idea  of  harmony  proper ;  it  is  veiy 
likely  that  it  originated  in  the  instruments  of 
percussion  or  any  other  form  of  noise-making 
invention  which  served  to  mark  the  rhythms  or 
divisions  in  dancing  or  singing ;  and  as  this  would 
in  most  cases  (especially  in  barbarous  ages)  be 
only  one  note,  repeated  at  whatever  pitch  the 
melodv  might  be,  the  idea  of  using  a  continuous 
note  m  place  of  a  rhythmic  one  would  seem 
naturally  to  follow ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  feeling  for  harmony,  though  the  prin- 
ciple had  certain  issues  in  the  development  of 
harmonic  combinations,  which  will  presently  be 
noticed.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  here 
into  the  question  of  the  construction  and  gradual 
modification  of  the  scales.  It  must  suffice  to 
point  out  that  the  ecclesiastical  scales  are  tolerably 
well  represented  bv  the  white  notes  of  our  keyed 
instruments,  the  different  ones  commencing  upon 
each  white  note  successively,  that  commencing  on 
D  being  the  one  which  was  more  commonly  used 
than  the  others.  In  these  scales  there  were  only 
two  which  had  a  leading  note  or  major  seventh 
from  the  tonic.  Of  these  the  one  banning  on 
F  (the  ecclesiastical  Lydian)  was  vitiated  by 
having  an  augmented  fourth  from  the  Tonic, 
and  the  one  commencing  on  C  (the  ecclesiastical 
Ionic,  or  Greek  Lydian)  was  looked  upon  with 
dis&vour  as  the  'modus  lascivus.'  These  cir- 
cumstances affected  very  materially  the  early  ideas 
of  harmony;  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  conversely, 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  perception  of  harmonio 
relations modi6ed  these  ecclesiastical  scales  by  very 
slow  degrees,  by  the  introduction  of  accidentals, 
so  that  the  various  modes  were  by  degrees  fused 
into  our  modem  major  and  minor  scales. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  harmony  of  which 
there  are  any  examples  or  any  description,  was 
the  Diaphony  or  Orgeuium  which  is  described  by 
Hucbald,  a  Flemish  monk  of  the  tenth  century, 
in  a  book  called  '  Enchiridion  MusicsB.'  These 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  successions  of  fourths 
or  fifths,  and  octaves.  Bumey  gives  an  example 
from  the  work,  and  translates  it  as  follows : — 
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The  pnwtioe  of  ftdding  6xtr»  purto  to  *  Ganto 
fermo  at  the  distanoe  of  a  fourth  or  fifth,  wiih 
an  octave  to  make  it  complete,  aeems  to  hare 
been  common  for  soma  time,  and  was  expawed 
by  such  terms  as  '  diatessaronaxe^*  or  in  Fiench 
'quintoier.'  Hub  howerer  waa  not  the  only 
style  of  oombination  known  to  Hacbald,  for  in 
another  example  which  consists  chiefly  of  sno- 
cessions  of  fifUis  and  octares  the  parallelism  is 
interrupted  at  the  close,  and  the  last  chord  but 
one  contains  a  major  sixth.  Further  than  this, 
Bumey  gives  an  example  in  which  the  influence 
of  a  dr^e  bass  or  holding  note  is  apparent^ 
whereby  the  origin  of  passing  notes  is  indicated, 
as  will  be  observed  in  the  use  of  a  ninth  tran- 
dtionally  between  the  combinations  of  the  octave 
and  the  tenth  in  the  following  example  at  *• 
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The  use  of  tenths  in  this  example  is  remarkable, 
and  evidently  unusual,  for  Guide  of  Areszo,  who 
lived  full  a  century  later,  npeaks  of  the  'sym- 
phonia  vocum '  in  his  Antiphonarium,  and  men- 
tions only  fourths,  fifths,  and  octaves.  This 
might  be  through  Hucbald's  notions  of  com- 
bination being  more  vague  than  those  of  Guide, 
and  his  attempts  at  harmony  more  experimental; 
for,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  fixnn  the  documents, 
the  time  which  elapsed  between  them  was  a 
period  of  gradual  realisation  of  the  qualities  of 
intervals,  and  not  of  progress  towards  the  use  of 
fresh  ones.  Guide's  description  of  the  Organum 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  succession  of  fourths 
and  fifths  given  by  Hucbald ;  he  does  not  how- 
ever consider  it  very  satisfihotoiy,  and  gives  an 
example  of  what  was  more  mudaJ  according  to 
his  notions;  but  as  this  is  not  in  any  degree 
superior  to  tiie  second  example  quoted  firam  Huc- 
bald above,  it  is  clear  that  Guidons  views  on  the 
subject  of  Harmony  do  not  demand  lengthy  con- 
sideration here.  It  is  only  necessary  to  point  out 
that  he  seems  to  have  more  defined  notions  as  to 
what  is  desirable  and  what  not,  and  he  is  re- 
markable also  for  having  proposed  a  definition  of 
Harmony  in  his  Antiphonarium  in  the  following 
terms — 'Arm<mia  eat  diversarum  vocum  apta 
ooadunatio.' 

The  Diaphony  or  Organum  abov/B  described 
was  succeeded,  perhaps  about  Guido*s  time,  by 
the  more  elaborate  system  called  Disoantus. 
This  consisted  at  first  of  manipulation  of  two 
different  times  so  as  to  make  them  tolerably 
endurable  when  sung  together.  Helmholts  sug- 
gests that  '  such  examples  could  scarcely  have 
been  intended  for  more  than  musical  tricks  to 
amuse  social  meetings.  It  was  a  new  and 
amusing  discovery  that  two  totally  independent 
melo<Ues  might  be  sung  together  and  yet  sound 
welL*  The  principle  was  however,  early  adopted 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  is  described  under 
the  name  Disoantus  by  Franco  of  Cologne,  who 
lived  but  little  after  Guide  in  the  eleventh 
century.     From  this  Discantus  sprang  counter- 1 


point  and  that  whole  genus  of  polyphonie  nraaie, 
which  was  developed  to  sodi  a  high  pitdi  of 
perfoctioa  between  the  i^th  and  the  17th 
centuries ;  a  period  in  whlim  tiie  mfaids  ef  ani^ 
oessive  generations  of  musicians  were  beeonring 
mioonscionaly  habituated  to  hannonic  eombina- 
tions  of  greater  and  greater  complexity,  ready  for 
the  final  realiaatioin  of  hannony  m  and  for  itself 
which,  as  will  be  seen  presentiy,  i^>pears  to  haTs 
been  achieved  about  the  year  1600.  Fraaoo  of 
Cologne,  who  as  above  stated  describes  the  fini 
forms  of  this  Descant,  is  also  aomewhat  ixi  ad* 
vanoe  of  Guide  in  his  views  of  hannony.  Hs 
oiaasifies  concords  into  perfeety  middle,  and 
imperfect  conBonanoes,the  first  being  the  octaves^ 
the  second  the  fourths  and  fifths,  and  tiie  third 
the  major  and  minor  thirds.  He  puts  the  aixdis 
among  the  discords,  but  admits  of  their  use  in 
Descant  as  less  dissigreeable  than  flat  seconds  or 
sharp  fourths,  fifths,  and  sevenths.  He  is  also 
remarkable  for  giving  the  first  Indicatioa  of  a 
revulsion  of  feehng  against  the  system  of  'Or- 
ganising* in  fifths  and  fourths,  and  a  tendency 
towards  the  modem  dogma  against  oonsecntive 
fifths  and  octaves,  as  he  says  that  it  is  beet  to 
mix  imperfect  conooids  with  perfect  oonoords 
instead  of  having  successions  of  impetfeot  or 
perfect. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  Is  a  defideney  d 
examples  of  the  secular  music  of  theae  early 
times,  as  it  must  inevitably  have  been  among 
the  unsophisticated  geniuses  of  the  laity  that  tfw 
most  daring  experiments  at  innovation  were 
made ;  and  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  traoe 
the  process  of  selection  which  most  have  udooo- 
sciously  played  an  important  part  in  the  survival 
of  what  was  fit  in  these  experiments,  and  tiie 
non-survival  of  what  waa  unfit.  An  indication 
of  this  progress  is  pven  in  a  work  by  Marchette 
of  Padu%  who  lived  in  the  13th  century,  in 
which  it  appears  that  secular  muslo  waa  much 
cultivated  in  Italy  in  his  time,  and  examines  of 
the  chromatic  progressions  which  were  used  ars 
given ;  as  for  instimoe^ 
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Marchetto  qpeaks  also  of  the  resolutions  of  I^ 
cords,  among  which  he  dasses  fourths^  and 
explains  that  the  part  which  offends  the  ear  by 
one  of  these  discords  must  make  amende  by 
passing  to  a  conooid,  while  the  other  part  stands 
still.  This  classification  of  the  fomrth  among 
discords,  which  here  appears  for  the  first  time^ 
marks  a  decided  advance  in  refinement  of  feeling 
for  harmony,  and  a  boldness  in  accepting  that 
feeling  as  a  guide  in  preference  to  theory.  As 
far  as  the  ratios  of  the  vibrational  numbers  of 
the  limiting  sounds  are  ooncemedy  the  fourth 
stands  next  to  the  fifth  in  exoellenoe^  and  above 
the  third;  and  theoretically  this  was  all  that 
the  medisBval  musicians  had  to  guide  them. 
But  they  were  instinctively  choosing  those  oon- 
sonanoes  which  are  represented  in  tho  oompoaid 
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Cone  of  the  lower  note,  thM  i8  in  the  seriee  of 
bazmonics  of  which  it  ia  the  prime  tone,  or 
*  generator,*  and  among  these  the  fourth  does  not 
occur;  and  they  had  not  yet  learnt  to  feel  the 
ngnificanoe  of  inyersbna  of  given  intervals ;  and 
therefore  the  development  of  their  perception  of 
harmonies,  dealing  as  yet  only  with  combinations 
of  two  different  notes  at  a  time,  would  lead  them 
to  reject  the  fourth,  and  put  it  in  the  category  of 
disocndant  intervals,  in  which  it  has  ever  since 
remained  as  far  as  contrapuntal  music  is  con- 
cerned, while  even  in  hannonic  music  it  cannot 
be  said  to  be  at  all  on  an  equality  with  other 
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The  next  writer  on  music  of  any  prominent 
importance  after  Marohetto  was  Jean  de  Muris, 
^vho  lived  in  the  14th  century.     In  lus  'An 
Contarapuncti'  he  systematises  concords,  as  the 
previous  writers  had  done,  into  perfect  and  im- 
E«rfect ;  but  lus  distribution  is  different  from 
franco's,  and  indicates  advance.    He  calls  the 
octave  and  the  fifth  the  perfect,  and  the  major 
and  minor  thirds  and  major  sixths  the  imperfect 
'  oonoords.     The  minor  sixth  he  still  excludes. 
Smilariy  to  Franco  he  gives  directions  for  inter- 
mingling the  perfect  and  imperfect  concords,  and 
further  states  that  parts  should  not  ascend  or 
desoend  in  perfect  concords,  but  that  they  may 
in  imperfect.    It  is  dear  that  individual  caprice 
was  playing  a  considerable  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  musical  resources  in  de  Muris*s  time,  as 
he  speaks  with  great  bitterness  of  extempore  des* 
canters.  He  says  of  this  new  mode  of  descanting, 
in  which  they  professed  to  use  new  consonances, 
'O  magnus  abusus,  magna  ruditas,  magna  be- 
stialitas,  ut  asinus  sumatur  pro  homine,  capra 
pfro  leone,'  and  so  on,  concluding, '  sic  enim  con- 
cordis  conftmduntur  cum  discordiis  ut  nuUatenus 
nna  distinguatur  ab  alU.'    Such  wildness  may 
be  aggravating  to  a  theorist,  but  in  early  stages 
of  art  it  must  be  looked  upon  with  satisfiMstion 
by  the  student  who  sees  therein  the  elements  of 
progress.    Fortunately,  after  de  Muiis's  time, 
original  examples  begin   to  multiply,  and  it 
becomes  lees  necessary  to  refer  to  reporters  for 
evidence,   as   the  facts   remain   to  speak   for 
themselves.     Kiesewetter  gives  an  example  of 
four-part  counterpoint  by  I^afi^*  &  Netherlander, 
who  was  bom  alx>nt  1360.    This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  earliest  example  of  its  kind  extant,  and 
ia  a  very  considerable  advance  on  anything  of 
which  there  is  any  previous  account  or  existing 
examples^  as  there  appears  in  it  a  frequent  use 
of  what  we  call  the  complete  common  chord 
with  the  third  in  it,  and  also  its  first  inversion ; 
and  in  technical  construction  especially  it  shows 
great   advance   in    comparison    with    previous 
examples,  and  approaches  much  nearer  to  what 
we  should  call  real  music.     It  requires  to  be 
noted  moreover  that  this  improvement  in  techni- 
cal construction  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  progress  of  music  in  the  next  two  centuries, 
rather  than  any  large  extension  of  the  actual 
hannonic  combinations. 

The  works  of  Ockeghem,  who  lived  in  the  next 
oestoiy  to  Du£sy,  do  not  seem  to  present  much 


that  is  worthy  of  remark  as  compared  with  him. 
He  occasionally  uses  suspended  discords  in  chords 
of  more  than  two  parts,  as — 
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from  a  canon  quoted  by  Bumey ;  but  discords  are 
of  rare  occurrence  in  his  works,  as  they  are  also 
in  those  of  his  great  pupil  Josquin  de  A4b,  For 
instance,  in  the  first  part  of  the  Stabat  Mater  by 
the  latter  (in  the  Racoolta  Generale  delle  Opere 
Classiche,  edited  by  Choron),  there  are  only  ten 
examples  of  such  discords  in  the  whole  eighty- 
dght  bars,  and  it  is  probable  that  Uiis  was  a 
liberal  supply  for  the  tmie  when  it  was  written. 

Ambros  says  that  Josquin  was  the  first  to  use 
accidentals  to  indicate  the  modifications  of  notes, 
which  we  are  tolerably  certain  must  have  been 
modified  according  to  fixed  rules  before  his  time 
without  actual  indication  in  the  copies.  Jos- 
quin certainly  made  use  of  them  also  to  obtain 
effects  which  could  not  have  been  derived  from 
the  ordinary  principles  of  rendering  the  music, 
and  thus  took  an  important  step  in  the  direction 
of  assimilating  the  ecdesiastiGal  scales  in  the 
manner  which  gradually  resulted  in  the  musical 
system  we  now  use.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
this  b  lus  use  more  than  once  of  a  concluding 
chord  with  a  major  third  in  it,  Uie  major  third 
being  indicated  by  an  aocidenl^.  Prior  to  him 
the  concluding  chord  had  contained  only  a  bare 
fifth  at  most,  and  of  this  there  are  examples  in 
his  works  also,  as— 
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from  the  Benedictus  of  the  Mass  '  Faysans  re- 
grets* quoted  by  Bumey  (iL  500) — in  which  pro- 
gression the  use  of  the  £b  is  worthy  of  notice ; 
but  his  use  of  the  major  third  shows  a  remarkable 
advance,  especially  in  the  direction  of  feeling  for 
tonality,  which  is  one  of  the  essential  features  of 
modem  music. 

This  use  of  the  major  third  in  the  final  chord 
of  a  piece  in  a  minor  key  became  at  a  later 
time  aknoet  universal,  the  only  alternative  being 
a  bare  fifth,  as  in  Uie  last  example;  and  the 
practice  was  continued  far  on  into  modem  music; 
as  by  Bach  and  Handel,  in  the  former  of  whose 
works  it  is  very  common  even  in  instrumental 
music.  And  still  later  we  find  it  in  Mozart, 
as  at  the  end  of  the  *  Quam  olim  Abrahae*  in  the 
Bequiem  Mass.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Chorus  'Dies  Ine'  of  the  same 
mass  the  final  chord  appears,  as  far  as  the  voices 
are  concerned,  with  only  a  fifth  in  it,  as  in  the 
example  from  Josquin  above.  However  with 
composers  of  the  hiomonic  period  such  as  these 
it  has  not  been  at  all  a  recognized  rule  to  avoid 
the  minor  third  in  the  final  chord,  its  employment 
or  avoidance  being  rather  the  result  of  oharao- 
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teristic  qualities  of  Uie  piece  which  it  ooncIadeB. 
But  with  oomposera  of  the  prehanuoiiio  period 
it  was  clearly  a  rule ;  and  its  origin  depended 
on  the  same  feeling  as  that  which  caused  them 
to  put  the  fourth  in  the  category  of  the  dis- 
cords ;  for  like  the  fourth,  the  minor  third  does 
not  exist  as  a  part  of  the  compound  tone  of  the 
lower  note,  and  its  quality  is  veiled  and  unde- 
fined ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  totally  new  way  of 
looking  at  music  came  into  force  that  it  could 
stand  on  its  own  basis  as  final;  for  among 
other  considerations,  the  yery  vagueness  of  tona- 
lity which  characterised  the  old  polyphonic 
school  necessitated  absolute  freedom  from  any- 
thing approaching  to  ambiguity  or  vagueness  in 
the  concluding  combination  of  sounds.  In  mo- 
dem music  the  passage  preceding  the  final  ca- 
dence is  likely  to  be  all  so  consistently  and 
clearly  in  one  key,  that  the  conclusion  could 
hardly  suffer  in  definition  by  the  use  of  the  veiled 
third;  but  if  the  following  beautiful  passage 
from  the  conclusion  of  Josquin^s  '  Deploration  de 
Jehan  Okenheim*  be  attempted  with  a  minor 
third  instead  of  his  major  thiid  for  the  conclusion, 
the  truth  of  these  views  will  be  more  strongly 
felt  than  after  any  possible  argument : — 
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In  this  case  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  minor 
third  would  not  seem  like  any  conclusion  at 
all ;  even  the  bare  fifth  would  be  better,  since  at 
least  the  harmonic  major  third  of  the  three  A's 
would  sound  unembarassed  by  a  contiguous  semi- 
tone,  for  each  of  the  A's  in  the  chord  would  have 
a  tolerably  strong  harmonic  G|,  with  which  the 
presence  of  a  C  fa  would  conflict.  But  the  major 
third  has  in  this  place  a  remarkable  finality, 
without  which  the  preceding  progressions,  so  en- 
tirely alien  to  modem  theories  of  tonality,  would 
be  incomplete,  and.  as  it  were,  wanting  a  bound- 
ary line  to  define  them. 

This  vagueneKs  of  tonality,  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  so  happily  exemplified  in  the  above 
example,  especially  in  the  *  Amen,'  is  one  of  the 
strongest  points  of  external  difference  between 
the  mediceval  and  modem  musical  systems.  The 
vagueness  is  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  ecclesiastical  scales,  which  gives 
rise  to  such  peculiarities  as  the  use  of  a  common 
chord  on  the  minor  seventh  of  the  key,  as  in  the 
following  example  from  Bird*s  Anthem,   <Bow 


thine  ear,'  where  at  *  there  is  a 

on  £b  in  a  passage  which  in  other  respect  is  i& 

in  the  key  of  F  major. 
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But  the  actual  and  vital  difference 
the  two  systems  lay  in  the  fitct  that  the  oU 
musicians  regarded  music  as  it  were  horisn- 
tally,  whereas  the  modems  regard  it 
dicularly.  The  former  looked  upon  it  and  taqg^ 
it  in  the  sense  of  combined  voice  parts,  the  Ittr^ 
monic  result  of  which  was  more  or  lees 
of  indifference ;  but  the  latter  regard  the 
of  harmonies  as  primary,  and  base  whole  iiiot»> 
ments  upon  their  interdependent  oonaectioiw  ob- 
taining unity  chiefly  by  the  distributaon  of  tfas 
keys  which  throws  those  harmonies  into  groups. 
In  the  entire  absence  of  any  idea  of  bq<^  pria- 
ciples  of  constractioii,  the  mediaevalists  had  to 
seek  elsewhere  their  bond  of  connection,  and 
found  it  in  Canonic  imitation,  or  Fugue,  ihoa^ 
it  must  be  remembered  that  their  idea  of  Tngait 
was  not  of  the  elaborate  nature  denoted  by  ths 
term  at  the  present  day.  As  an  <Tmi-npio  ofthii 
Canonic  form,  the  funous  secular  eong,  *  Scmflr 
is  icumen  in,*  will  serve  very  well ;  and  as  it  is 
printed  in  score  in  both  Bumey*s  and  Hawkim*! 
Histories,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  npoa 
it  here,  since  its  hamonic  construction  does  nal 
demand  special  notice.  In  all  such  devicn  4< 
Canon  and  Fugue  the  great  early  mag 
proficients,  but  the  greatest  of  them  were  b» 
merely  proficient  in  such  technicalities,  bat 
feeling  forward  towards  things  which  were  ef.| 
great^  importance,  namely,  pure  harmonic  effeofca, 
This  is  noticeable  even  as  early  as  Josqnin,  bst 
by  Palestrina^s  time  it  becomes  clear  and  isda- 
bitable.  On  the  one  hand,  the  use  of  note  against 
note  counterpoint,  which  so  finequently  oocozs  in 
Palestrina^s  works,  brings  forward  ptomineady 
the  qualities  of  chords ;  and  on  the  oiho',  evca 
in  his  polyphony  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
with  passages  wiiich  are  as  clearly  founded  on  a. 
simple  succession  of  chords  as  anything  in 
music  could  be.  Thus  the  foUowing^  A-rAmp^ 
the  motets '  Hsac  dies  quam  fecit  Dominos* — 
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U  aimply  tax  eiUboratioQ  of  the  progresnon :— 


In  &ot^  Palertrina's  snooeiM  in  the  attempt  to 
TeviTifjr  Chuzoh  Munc  lay  ohiefly  in  the  reoog- 
nition  of  harmonic  principles ;  and  in  many  CMee 
this  recognition  amounts  to  the  nse  of  simple 
■accessions  of  chords  in  note  against  note  coun- 
terpoint, as  a  contrast  to  the  portion  of  the  work 
which  is  polyphonic  His  success  also  depended 
to  a  great  degree  on  a  very  highly  developed 
sense  for  qualities  of  tone  in  chords  arising  from 
the  distribution  of  the  notes  of  which  they  are 
oompoeed.  He  uses  discords  more  frequently 
than  his  predecessors,  but  still  with  £Eur  greater 
reticence  than  a  modem  would  do ;  and  in  order 
to  obtain  the  necessary  effects  of  contrast,  he 
usee  chords  in  various  positionB,  such  as  give 
a  variety  of  qualities  of  softness  or  roughness. 
This  question,  which  shows  to  what  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  the  art  was  carried,  is  unfor- 
tunately too  complicated  to  be  discussed  here, 
mnd  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  part  11. 
chap.  12  of  Helmholtz's  work  on  the  'Sensa- 
tions of  Tone  as  a  physiological  basLs  for  the 
theory  of  Music/  where  it  is  completely  in- 
TQstigated.  As  an  example  of  the  fireedom  with 
whi(£  accidentals  were  used  in  secular  music  in 
Palestrina*s  time  may  be  taken  the  following  pas- 
BBge  from  a  madrigal  by  Gipriano  Bore,  wM<m  is 
quoted  by  Bumey  (Hist.  iii.  519)  :^ 
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It  will  have  been  remarked  from  the  above 
Borvey,  that  fitim  the  dawn  of  any  ideas  of  com- 
bination of  notes,  musicians  were  constantly  ac- 
cepting fresh  facts  of  harmony.  First  perfect 
consonances,  then  imperfect,  and  then  suspended 
disoordB,  which  amounted  to  the  delaying  of  one 
note  in  passing  from  one  concord  to  another; 
then  modifications  of  the  scales  were  made  by 
the  use  of  accidentals,  and  approaches  were  by 
that  means  made  towards  a  s<kle  which  should 
admit  of  much  more  complex  harmonic  combina- 
tions. But  before  it  could  be  further  modified, 
it  was  necessary  that  a  new  standpoint  should 
be  gained.  The  great  musicians  of  the  i6th 
century  had  carried  the  art  to  as  high  a  pitch 
of  perfection  in  the  pure  pdyphonio  style  as 
seems  to  us  possible,  and  men  being  accustomed 
to  hear  in  their  works  the  chords  which  were 
the  result  of  their  polyphony  were  ready  for  the 
first  steps  of  transition  from  that  style  to  the 
harmonic.  Pslestrina,  the  hero  of  the  old  order, 
died  in  1592,  and  in  1600  the  first  modem 
opera,  the  *  Euridice'  of  Giacomo  Periy  was  per- 


formed at  Florence.    It  is  impoenble  to  point 
definitely  to  any  particular  time  and  say  '  Here 
the  old  order  ended  and  the  new  began,'  for  in 
point  of  fiftct  the  periods  overlap  one  another. 
A  species  of  theatrical  performance  accompanied 
by  music  had  been  attempted  long  before  this» 
and  secular  music  had  long  displayed  very  free 
use  of  chromaticisms  similar  to  ue  modem  style 
of  writing ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fine  exam- 
ples of  polyphony  may  be  found  later;   but 
nevertheless  the  appearance  of  this  opera  is  a 
very  good  typical  landmark,  since  features  of  the 
modem  school  are  so  clearly  displayed  in  it, 
such  as  arias  and  recitatives  accompanied  har* 
monically  after  the  modem  manner;  moreover 
in  these  the  harmonies  are  indicated  by  figures, 
which  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  as 
it  implies  a  total  change  of  position  relative  to 
the  construction  of  the  music    As  long  as  har* 
mony  was  the  accidental  result  of  the   com- 
bination of  different  melodies,  the  idea  of  using 
abbreviations  for  a  fiustor  which  was  hardly  a 
recognized  part  of  the  efifect  would  not  have 
occuned  to  any  one,  but  as  soon  as  harmony  came 
to  be  recognized  as  a  prominent  &ot,  the  use  of 
signs  to  indicate  the  grouping  of  notes  into  these 
chords  would  naturally  suggest  itself,  espedally 
as  in  the  infimcy  of  these  views  the  dioras  were 
of  a  simple  description.     That  the  system  of 
figuring  a  bass  was  afterwards  largely  employed 
in  works  foimded  exclusively  on  &e  old  theory 
of  counterpoint  is  no  ai^gument  against  this  view, 
as  no  one  can  faSl  to  see  how  en&ely  inadequate 
the  figuring  is  to  supply  any  idea  whatever  of 
the  effects  of  contrapuntal  music.    With  Peri 
are  associated  the  names  of  Cavaliere,  Yiadana^ 
Caocini,  and  Monteverde.    To  Caccini  the  in- 
vention of  recitative  is  attributed,  to  Viadana 
that  of  the  *  basso  continuo,*  and  to  Monteverde 
the  boldest  new  experiments  in  harmony;  and  to 
the  present  question  the  last  of  these  is  the  most 
important.     It  has  already  been  remarked  that 
during  the  previous  century  progress  had  been 
rather  in  technical  expression  and  perfection  of 
detail  than  in  new   harmonies.       Palestrina's 
fame  does  not  rest  upon  elaborate  discords,  but 
upon  perfect  management  of  a  limited  number 
of  different  combinations.    Monteverde  evidently 
abandoned  this  ideal  refinement^  and  sought  for 
harsher  and   more   violent  forms    of  contrast, 
^us  in  a  madrigal '  Straccia  me  pur/  quoted  in 
Bumey  s  History  (iii.  239),  the  following  double 
suspensions  occur :— 
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But  a  Ux  more  important  innovation,  which 
there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  attributing  to  him, 
as  he  was  personally  blamed  for  it  by  the  dogma- 
tists of  his  time,  was  the  use  of  the  minor  seventh, 
which  we  call  the  Dominant  seventh,  without 
preparation.    There  is  more  than  one  example 
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of  this  in  his  works,  but  one  which  oocors  in  * 
madrigal, '  Cnida  Amarilli/  is  specially  remark- 
able, as  it  is  preceded  by  a  ninth  used  evidently 
ss  a  grace-note  in  a  manner  which  for  his  time 
must  have  been  very  daring.    It  is  as  follows : — 
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This  independent  manner  of  using  the  Domi- 
nant seventh  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  relation  of  chords  through  a  common 
tonio :  that  is  to  say,  the  oonnection  and  rela- 
tiye  importance  of  chords  founded  on  different 
root  notes  of  a  scale  according  to  the  modem 
and  not  the  old  ecdesiastical  principle.  It  is 
true  that  the  veiy  idea  of  roots  of  chords  did 
not  suggest  itself  as  a  realisable  conception  till 
nearly  a  century  later ;  but  as  is  usual  in  these 
eases,  artistic  instinct  was  feeling  its  way  slowly 
and  surely,  and  sdentifio  demonstration  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  discoyery  till  it  came 
in  to  explain  the  results  when  it  was  all  ac- 
oomplished.  The  development  of  this  principle 
IS  the  most  important  fact  to  trace  in  this  period 
of  the  history  of  music.  Under  the  ecclesiastical 
system  one  chord  was  not  more  important  than 
another,  and  the  very  existence  of  a  Dominant 
seventh  according  to  the  modem  acceptation  of 
the  term  was  jmduded  in  most  scales  by  the 
absence  of  a  leading  note  which  would  give  the 
indispensable  major  third.  The  note  inmiediately 
below  the  Tonic  was  almost  invariably  sharpened 
by  an  accidental  in  the  cadence  in  spite  of  the 
prohibition  of  Pope  John  XXII,  and  musicians 
were  thereby  gradually  realizing  the  sense  of  the 
dominant  harmony ;  but  apart  from  the  cadence 
this  note  was  extremely  variable,  and  many 
chords  occur,  as  in  the  example  already  quoted 
from  Byrd,  which  could  not  occur  in  that  manner 
in  the  modem  scales,  where  the  Dominant  has 
always  a  major  third.  Even  considerably  later 
than  the  period  at  present  under  consideration 
—as  in  CSarissimi  and  his  contemporaries,  who 
represent  very  distinctly  the  first  definite  harmonio 
period — ^the  habits  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  style 
reappear  in  the  use  of  notes  and  chords  which 
would  not  occur  in  the  same  tonal  relations  in 
modem  music ;  and  the  effect  of  confusion  which 
results  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  they 
had  lost  the  nobility  and  richness  which  cha- 
racterised the  last  and  greatest  period  of  the 
polyphonic  style.  The  deeply  ingrained  habits 
of  taking  the  chords  wherever  they  lay,  according 
to  the  old  teaching  of  Descant,  retarded  con- 
siderably the  recognition  of  the  Dominant  and 
Tonic  as  the  two  poles  of  the  harmonic  circle  of 
the  key ;  but  Monteverde's  use  of  the  seventh, 
above  quoted,  shows  a  decided  approach  to  oL 
Moreover  in  works  of  this  time  the  universality 
of  the  hamionic  Cadence  as  distinguished  from 
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the  cadences  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes  becootts 
apparent.  The  ecclesiastical  cadences  wen  no- 
minally defined  by  the  progressiona  of  the  imfi- 
vidual  voices,  and  the  fact  of  their  oollectivelr 
giving  the  ordinary  Dominant  Cadence  in  a  latgB 
proportion  of  instances  was  not  the  reraU  d 
principle,  but  in  point  of  £act  an  aoddemit.  Tke 
modem  Dominant  Hazmonic  Cadence  is  the  pss> 
sage  of  the  mass  of  the  harmony  of  the  Dcni- 
nant  into  the  mass  of  the  Tonic,  ajid  defines  tht 
key  absolutely  by  giving  successively  the  hsr* 
monies  which  represent  the  compound  tone  ol 
the  two  most  important  roots  in  the  scale,  tfat 
most  important  of  all  coming  last. 

The  following  examples  ^nll  serve  to  iUastnris 
the  character  of  the  transition.  The  oondnsiaD 
of  Palestrina*8  Motet^  'O  bone  Jemi,*  is  si 
follows :— 


In  this  a  modem,  regarding  it  in  the  light  of 
masHftH  of  harmony  with  a  fundamental  hmt, 
would  find  difficulty  in  recognising  any  psrti- 
cular  key  which  would  be  essential  to  a  modefm 
Cadence ;  but  the  melodic  progronaiona  of  tbs 
voices  according  with  the  laws  of  Cadmee  in 
Descant  are  from  that  point  of  view  snfiBcieol 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  oontdnsioB  of 
a  Canzona  by  Fresoobaldi,  which  most  hsvv 
been  written  within  fifty  years  afWr  the  dsstk 
of  Palestrina,  fully  illusteates  the  modem  idea, 
marking  first  the  Dominant  with  great  dear- 
ness,  and  passing  thence  firmly  to  the  chord  of 
the  Tonio  B*  :— 


It  is  clear  that  the  recognition  of  this  rMMt 
between  the  Dominant  and  Tonic  harmoav  «** 
indispensable  to  the  perfect  estahUshment  ^ 
the  modem  system.  Composers  might  wakt  ia 
the  appreciation  of  the  effects  of  varioos  eberii 
and  of  successions  of  full  chords  (as  in  the  fins 
chorus  of  Carissimi's  '  Jonah*),  but  inasmuch  f 
the  Dominant  is  indispensable  for  the  d^nitiox' 
a  key  (hence  called  'der  herrschende  Ton*),  tbi 
principle  of  modulation,  which  is  the  mostimpar 
tant  secondary  feature  of  modem  music,  coold  oat 
be  systematioally  and  clearly  carried  out  till  tfi>t 
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means  of  defining  the  trantdtion  from  one  key  to 
another  had  been  attained.  Under  the  old  system 
there  was  practically  no  modulation.  The  impres- 
sion of  change  of  key  is  not  unfrequently  produced, 
«nd  sustained  for  some  time  by  the  very  scarceness 
of  aoddentalB ;  since  a  single  accidental,  such  as 
¥$  in.  the  progress  of  a  passage  in  C,  is  enough  to 
give  to  a  modem  musician  the  impression  of 
change  to  G,  and  the  number  of  chords  which  are 
common  to  G  and  G  would  sustain  the  illusion. 
Suffident  examples  have  already  been  given  to 
show  that  these  impressions  are  illusory,  and 
reference  may  be  made  further  to  the  commence- 
ment of  Palestrina*s  '  Stabat  Mater*  in  8  parts, 
and  his  Motet  '  Hodie  Ghristus  natus  est/  and 
Gibbons^s  Madrigal  '  Ah,  dear  heart,'  which  will 
also  further  show  that  even  the  use  of  accidentals 
was  not  the  fruit  of  any  idea  of  modulation.  The 
frequent  use  of  the  perfect  Dominant  Cadence  or 
'full  Close,'  must  have  tended  to  accustom 
composers  to  this  important  point  in  modem 
harmony,  and  it  is  inevitable  Uiat  musicians  of 
each  delicate  artistic  sensibility  as  the  great 
composers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century 
ahomd  have  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  a 
definite  feeling  for  tonality,  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  to  account  for  the  strides  which 
had  been  made  in  that  direction  by  the  time  of 
Carissimi.  For  in  his  works  the  principle  of 
tonality,  or  in  other  words  the  fact  that  a  piece 
of  music  can  be  written  in  a  certain  key  and  can 
pafls  from  that  to  others  and  back,  is  certainly 
displayed,  though  the  succession  of  these  keys  is 
to  modem  ideas  irregular  and  their  individuality 
is  not  well  sustained,  owing  partly  no  doubt  to 
the  lingering  sense  of  a  possible  minor  third  to 
the  Dominant. 

The  supporters  of  the  new  kind  of  munc  as 
opposed  to  the  old  polyphonic  style  had  a  great 
number  of  representative  composers  at  this  time, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  examples  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Bumey*s  History;  and  among  them  a 
revolutionary  spirit  was  evidently  powerful,  which 
makes  them  more  important  as  innovators  than  as 
lirreat  musicians.  The  discovery  of  harmony  seems 
to  have  acted  in  their  music  for  a  time  unfavourably 
to  its  quality,  which  is  immensely  inferior  to  that 
of  the  works  of  the  polyphonic  school  they  were 
supplanting.  Their  harmonic  successions  are  poor, 
and  often  disagreeable,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  purely  tentative.  The  tendency  was 
for  some  time  in  &vour  of  the  development  of 
tunes,  to  which  the  new  conceptions  of  harmony 
supplied  a  fresh  interest.  Tunes  in  the  first 
instance  had  been  homophonio — that  is,  absolutely 
devoid  of  any  sens^  of  relation  to  harmony;  and 
the  discovery  that  a  new  and  varied  character 
could  be  given  to  melody  by  supplying  a  har- 
monic basis  naturally  gave  impetus  to  its  cul- 
tivation. This  also  was  unfavourable  to  the 
development  of  a  high  order  of  art,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  re-establishment  of  polyphony  upon 
the  beuns  of  harmony,  as  we  see  it  disp^ayea  to 
perfection  in  the  works  of  Bach,  that  the  art 
could  regain  a  lofty  standard  comparable  to  that 
of  Palesirina,  Lasso,  Byrd,  Gibbons,  and  the 
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many  great  representatives  of  the  art  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries.  In  point  of  fact  harmonic 
music  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the  parts 
or  voices  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  consists  of 
an  alternation  of  discord  and  concord,  and  the 
passage  of  one  to  the  other  cannot  be  conceived 
except  through  the  progression  of  the  parts.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
covery of  harmonic  or  tonal  form  in  musical 
composition  in  the  article  FoBU,  the  effect  of 
the  new  discovery  was  at  first  to  make  com> 
posers  lose  sight  of  the  important  element  of  pro- 
gression of  parts,  and  to  look  upon  harmony 
as  pre-eminent ;  consequently  the  progressions  of 
parts  in  the  works  of  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  seem  to  be  dull  and  uninterestiiag. 
Many  composers  still  went  on  working  in  the 
light  of  the  old  system,  but  they  must  be  re- 
gaurded  in  relation  to  that  system,  and  not  as 
representatives  of  the  new;  it  was  only  when 
men  strong  enough  to  combine  the  prindples  of 
both  schools  appeared  that  modem  music  sprang 
into  full  vigour.  The  way  was  prepared  for  the 
two  great  masters  who  were  to  achieve  this  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
constant  labours  and  experiments  of  the  com- 
posers of  the  seventeenth.  It  would  be  Impossible 
to  trace  the  appearance  of  fresh  harmonic 
material,  as  the  composers  were  so  numerous, 
and  many  of  their  works,  especially  in  the 
early  period,  are  either  lost  or  unattainable. 
But  in  surveying  the  general  aspect  of  the 
works  which  are  available,  a  gradual  advance 
is  to  be  remarked  in  all  departments,  and 
from  the  mass  of  experiments  certain  facts  are 
established.  Thus  clearness  of  modulation  is 
early  arrived  at  in  occasional  instances ;  for 
example,  in  an  opera  called  '  Orontea*  by  Cesti, 
which  was  performed  at  Venice  as  early  as  1649, 
there  is  a  sort  of  short  Aria,  quoted  by  Bumey 
(iv.  67),  which  is  as  clearly  defined  in  this  respect 
as  any  work  of  the  present  day  would  be.  It 
commences  in  E  nunor,  and  modulates  in  a 
perfectly  natural  and  modem  way  to  the  relative 
major  G,  and  makes  a  fuU  dose  in  that  key. 
From  thenoe  it  proceeds  to  A  minor,  the  sub- 
dominant  of  the  original  key,  and  makes  another 
full  close,  and  then,  just  touching  G  on  the  way, 
it  passes  back  to  £  minor,  and  doses  fully  in 
that  key.  This  is  all  so  clear  and  regular 
according  to  modem  ideas  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  that  Cesti  wrote  within  half  a  century 
of  Palestrina,  and  of  the  first  recognition  of  the 
elements  of  modem  harmony  by  Caocini,  Men- 
teverde,  and  their  fellows.  The  deamess  of 
each  individual  modulation,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  different  keys  are  rendered  distinct 
from  one  another,  both  by  the  use  of  appropriate 
Dominant  harmony,  and  by  avdding  the  ob- 
scurity which  results  from  the  introduction  of 
foreign  chords,  is  important  to  note,  as  it  indi- 
cates so  strongly  the  feeling  for  tonality  which 
by  constant  attention  and  cultivation  culminated 
in  the  definite  prindples  which  we  now  use.  That 
the  instance  was  tentative,  and  that  Cesti  was 
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guided  by  feeling  and  not  rule,  is  suffioiently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  not  only  cantemponry 
musicians,  but  suocessiTe  generatioDs  up  to  the 
end  of  the  century,  and  eren  later,  frequently 
fell  into  the  old  habits,  presenting  examples  of 
successions  of  harmony  which  are  obeoure  and 
confused  in  key. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discover  precisely  when 
the  use  of  the  seventh  in  the  Dominant  Cadence 
came  into  use.  It  has  been  already  painted  out 
that  Monteverde  hazarded  experimentally  the 
use  of  the  Dominant  seventh  without  preparation, 
but  nevertheless  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
used  with  any  obvious  frequency  by  musicians  in 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century;  but  by, the 
middle  and  latter  part  it  is  found  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  in  the  works  of  the  dis- 
tinguished French  instrumental  composers  Du- 
mont,  Jacques  de  Chambonni^res,  and  Gouperin. 
The  following  is  an  example  from  the  second  of 
these^ 
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which  shows  how  easily  it  might  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  first  instance  as  a  passing  note 
between  the  root  of  the  first  chord  and  the  third 
of  the  next,  and  its  true  significance  have  been 
seen  afterwards. 

This  use  of  the  seventh  in  the  Dominant  chord 
in  the  Cadence  makes  the  whole  effect  of  the 
Cadence  softer  and  less  vigorous,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  de6mng  the  key  it  makes  the  Cadence 
as  strong  as  possible ;  and  this,  in  consideration 
of  the^  great  latitude  of  modulation  and  the 
great  richness  and  variety  of  harmony  in  modem 
music,  becomes  of  great  importance.  It  does  this 
in  three  ways.  First,  by  simply  adding  another 
note  to  the  positive  representative  notes  of  the 
key  which  are  heard  in  the  Cadence,  in  which 
in  this  form  the  submediant  (as  A  in  the  key  of 
C)  will  be  the  only  note  of  the  scale  which  will 
not  be  heard.  Secondly,  by  giving  a  very  com- 
plete  representation  of  tiie  compound  tone  of  the 
root-notes  as  contained  in  the  Diatonic  scale ;  since 
the  seventh  harmonic,  though  not  absolutely  exact 
with  the  minor  seventh  which  is  used  in  harmony, 
is  so  near  that  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  one  another,  as  is  admitted  by  Helmholtz. 
And  thirdly,  by  presenting  a  kind  of  additional 
downward-tending  leading-note  to  the  third  in 
the  Tonic  chord,  to  which  it  thereby  directs  the 
more  attention.  In  relation  to  which  it  is  abw 
to  be  noted  that  the  combination  of  leading  note 
and  subdominant  is  decisive  as  regards  the  key, 
since  they  cannot  occur  in  combination  with  the 
Dominant  as  an  essential  Diatonic  chord  in 
any  other  key  than  that  which  the  Cadence 
indicates.  The  softness  which  characterises  this 
form  of  the  Cadence  has  led  to  its  avoidance 


in  a  noticeable  degree  in  many  great  worio^ 
notwithstanding  its  defining  propertieB — as  ii 
both  the  first  and  last  movements  of  Beetfa»> 
ven*s  C-minor  Symphony,  the  first  morvenieiit  d 
his  Symphony  in  A,  and  the  Scherao  of  ite 
Ninth  Symphony.  In  such  cases  the  <^efinitim 
of  key  is  obtained  by  other  means,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  the  last  movement  of  ti&e  C-miiMr 
Symphony  by  the  remarkable  reiieratiaa  ho4& 
of  the  ample  concocdant  cadence  and  of  Ihi 
Tonic  chord.  In  the  first  movement  of  the  A 
Symphony  and  the  Scherzo  of  the  Ninth,  the  nete 
whi(m  represents  the  seventh,  althou^  omitted 
in  the  actual  harmony  of  the  Oadcnoe^  *W^ 
elsewhere  in  the  passage  preceding.  In  respeet 
of  definition  of  key  it  wul  be  apposite  hse  t> 
notice  another  form  of  Cadence,  nam^y  tiisft 
commonly  called  Plagal,  in  which  the  cbcid  d 
the  sub-dominant  (as  F  in  the  key  of  C)  preeeda 
the  final  T(xuc  chord.  This  Cadence  is  ofaieiy 
associated  with  ecclesiastical  music,  to  whic^ 
it  was  more  appropriate  than  it  is  in  mon 
elaborate  modem  music.  On  the  one  hand  ft 
avoided  the  difficulty  of  the  Dominant  (hff^ 
which  resulted  from  the  nature  of  most  of  tlit 
ecdesiaBtical  scales,  while  its  want  of  capacity  fis 
enforcing  the  key  was  less  observable  in  Tfiitkm 
to  the  simpler  harmonies  and  absence  of  modula- 
tion of  the  older  style.  This  deficiemcy  arisei 
from  the  fact  that  the  chord  of  the  Subdasaiaas 
already  contains  the  Tonic  to  which  it  is  finallj 
to  pass,  and  its  compound  tone  which  also  oosr 
tains  it  does  not  represent  a  position  so  eon- 
pletely  in  the  opposite  phase  to  the  Tonic  as  tbs 
Dominant  does;  whence  the  progression  is  sot 
strongly  characteristio.  It  also  omits  the  dba- 
racteristic  progression  of  the  leading  note  sp  ts 
the  Tonic,  and  does  not  represent  so  many 
positive  notes  of  the  scale  as  tiie  Dcminsat 
Cadence.  For  these  various  reasonsi,  though  not 
totally  banished  from  modem  music,  it  is  ni^ 
and  when  used  appears  more  as  supplemenlszy  ts 
the  Dominant  Cadence,  and  a&rving  to  en£oroB 
the  Tonic  note,  than  as  standing  on  its  own  baaa 
Moreover,  as  supplementary  to  the  Ptimiir— * 
Cadence  it  offers  the  advantage  of  giving  tb 
extra  note  in  the  scale  which,  as  has  bees 
remarked,  is  almost  inevitably  omitted  in  the 
Dominant  Cadence.  Hence  an  extended  type  ef 
Cadence  is  given  by  some  theoiistB  as  the  moft 
complete,  which,  as  it  were,  combines  the  pro- 
perties of  the  two  Cadences  in  this  form — 
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In  this  the  sub-dominant  chord  of  the 
Cadence  comes  first,  and  a  chord  of  6-4,  as  &  ii 
called,  is  inserted  to  connect  it  with  the  Doso- 
nant  chord,  (as  otherwise  they  would  hMwe  m 
notes  in  common  and  the  connection  beCweca 
them  hannonically  would  not  be  ostensible^)  aad 
then  the  Dominant  chord  passes  into  the  Tesle 
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tfter  the  usual  fashion.  Other  methods  of  joining 
he  Subdominant  chord  to  the  Dominant  chord 
vre  plentifully  scattered  in  musical  works,  as  for 
nstance  the  use  of  a  suspended  fourth  in  the 
ilaoe  of  the  6-4 ;  but  as  a  type  the  above  answers 
rery  well,  and  it  must  not  be  taken  as  more 
han  a  type,  since  a  bare  theoretical  fact  in  such 
k  form  !£  not  music,  but  only  lifeless  theory.  As 
bn  example  of  the  theory  vitalised  in  a  modem 
bnn  may  be  given  the  conclusion  of  Schumann's 
roocata  in  C  for  pianoforte  (op.  7),  as  follows : — 
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in  this  the  weak  progression  of  the  6-4  is  happily 
>bviated  by  connecting  the  Subdominant  and 
Dominant  chords  by  the  minor  third  of  the  former 
tieooming  the  minor  ninth  of  the  latter ;  and  at  the 
Hune  time  the  novelty  of  using  this  inversion  of  the 
[>om]nant  minor  ninth  as  the  penultimate  chord, 
ind  its  having  also  a  slight  flavour  of  the  old 
plagal  Cadence,  gives  an  additional  vitality  and 
interest  to  the  whole.    Composers  of  the  early 
tiaimonio  period  also  saw  the  necessify  of  putting 
recognised  facts  in  some  form  which  presented 
DovSty  and  individuality,  and  their  efforts  in  that 
lizection  will  be  shortly  taken  notice  of.    Mean- 
irhile,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  discovery 
[>f  the  harmonic  Cadence  as  a  means  of  taking 
breath  or  expressing  a  conclusion  of  a  phrase 
and  binding  it  into  a  definite  thought,  affected 
musio  for  a  time  unfavourably  in  respect  of  its 
Dontinuity  and  breadth.    In  Polyphonic  times, 
if  it  was  desirable  to  make  a  break  in  the  pro- 
gress of  a  movement,  the  composers  had  to  devise 
(har  own  means  to  that  end,  and  consequently 
%  great  variety  is  observable  in  the  devices  used 
for  that  purpose,  which  being  individual  and 
various  have  most  of  the  elements  of  vitality  in 
^em.    But  the  hannonic  Cadence  became  every- 
tMxly's   property;    and  whenever  a  composer's 
ideas-  fiuled  him,  or  his   imagination  became 
feeble,  he   helped   himself  out   by  using   the 
Cadence  as   a  full  stop  and  beginning  again; 
%  proceeding  which  conveys  to  the  mind  of  a 
Bultivated  modem  musician  a  feeling  of  weakness 
lad  inconsequence,  which  the  softness  and  refine- 
ment of  style  and  a  certain  sense  of  languor  in 
the  works  of  the  early  Italian  masters  rather 
bend  to  aggravate.     Thus  in  the  first  part  of 
Darissimi*s  Cantata  'Deh  contentatevi,*  which 
is  only  74  bars  in  length,  there  are  no  less  than 
10  perfect  Dominant  Cadences  with  the  chords  in 
their  first  positions,  besides  interrupted  Cadences 
md  imperfect  Cadences  such  as  are  sometimes 
sailed  half-doses.    This  is  no  doubt  rather  an 
ncessive  instance,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  the 
affect  which  the  discovery  of  the  Cadence  had  on 
music;  and  its  effect  on  English  ecclesiastical 
music  of  a  slightly  later  period,  as  for  instance 


in  the  works  of  Rogers,  will  be  remembered  by 
musicians  acquaint^  with  that  branch  of  the  art 
as  a  proof  that  the  case  is  not  over-stated.  It 
was  no  doubt  necessary  for  the  development  of 
Form  in  musical  works  that  this  phase  should 
be  gone  through,  and  the  part  it  pUyed  in  that 
development  is  considered  under  that  head,  and 
therefore  must  not  be  further  dwelt  upon  here. 
The  use  of  imperfect  and  interrupted  Cadences, 
as  above  alluded  to,  appears  in  works  early  in 
the  1 7th  century,  bdng  used  relatively  to  perfect 
Cadences  as  commas  and  semicolons  axe  used  in 
literature  in  relation  to  fiill  stops.  The  form  of 
the  imperfect  Cadence  or  half-close  is  generally 
a  progression  towards  a  pause  on  the  Dominant 
of  the  key.  The  two  following  examples  from 
Carissimi  will  illustrate  his  method  of  using 
them,— 


in  which  the  key  is  C,  and — 
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in  which  the  key  is  Eb.  The  form  of  the  In- 
terrupted Cadence  which  is  usually  quoted  as 
typical  is  that  where  the  progression  which 
seems  to  tend  through  the  Dominant  chord  to 
the  concluding  Tonic  chord  is  made  to  diverge 
to  some  other  position,  such  as  a  chord  on  the 
submediant  of  the  key,  as  on  A  in  the  key  of  C. 
This  form  also  appears  in  Carissimi,  but  not 
with  any  apparent  definiteness  of  purpose.  In 
fact,  as  a  predetermined  effect  the  Interrupted 
Cadence  belongs  to  a  more  advanced  condition 
of  ideas  in  music  than  that  illustrated  by  Caris- 
simi and  his  followers  and  contemporaries,  and 
only  demands  a  passing  notice  here  from  the  fact 
that  it  does  occur,  though  rarely.  Composers  in 
those  times  were  more  in  the  habit  of  concluding 
with  the  Cadence,  and  repeating  part  of  what 
they  had  said  before  over  again  with  another 
Cadence ;  which  answers  the  same  requirements 
of  form  as  most  of  the  uses  of  Interrupted 
Cadences  by  Bach  and  Handel,  but  in  a  much 
less  refined  and  artistically  intelligent  manner. 

In  order  to  see  the  bearings  of  many  of  the 
experiments  which  were  made  by  the  early 
representatives  of  harmonic  music  it  will  be 
necessary  to  return  for  a  short  space  to  their 
predecessors.  The  basis  which  the  old  contra- 
puntists had  worked  upon — which  we  express, 
for  brevity's  sake,  in  the  language  which  is  con- 
sistently onlv  applicable  to  haimonic  music,  as 
concords  and  their  first  inversions  and  simple 
discords  of  suspension — had  been  varied  and 
enriched  by  them  by  the  use  of  passing  notes. 
In  the  use  of  these  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  was 
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exercised,  and  the  devices  which  resulted  were 
in  some  instances  looked  upon  as  everybody's 
property,  and  became  quite  characteristio  of  the 
partioular  form  of  art.  As  a  type  of  these  may 
be  taken  the  following  from  Dufoy,  who  lived  in 
the  14th  century,  and  has  already  been  spoken 
of  as  being  quoted  by  Kiesewetter — 
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In  this  the  F  is  clearly  taken  as  a  passing  note 
between  G  and  £,  and  a  note  on  the  other  side 
of  the  E  is  interpolated  before  the  legitimate 
passage  of  the  passing  note  is  concluded.  This 
partioular  figure  reappears  with  astonishing  fre- 
quency all  through  the  polyphonic  period,  as  in 
JoBquin*s  Stabat  Mater,  in  Palestrina  s  Missa 
Papes  MarceUi,  in  Gibbons's  Hosanna,  and  in 
Byrd's  Mass.  But  what  is  particularly  notice- 
able about  it  is  that  it  gets  so  thoroughly  fixed 
as  a  figure  in  the  minds  of  musicians  that  ulti- 
mately its  true  significance  is  sometimes  lost 
sight  of,  and  it  actually  appears  in  a  form  in 
which  the  discord  of  the  seventh  made  by  the 
passing  note  is  shorn  of  its  resolution.  As  an 
example  of  this  (which  however  is  rare)  may 
be  taxen  the  following  passage  firom  the  Credo 
in  Byrd*s  Mass —  . 
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In  this  the  seventh  in  the  treble  and  its  counter- 
part in  the  bass  never  arrive  at  fche  Bb  on  which 
they  should  naturally  resolve,  and  musicians  were 
probably  so  accustomed  to  the  phrase  that  they 
did  not  notice  anything  anomalous  in  the  pro- 
gression. It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  the 
device  in  the  first  instance  was  not  the  result  of 
intellectual  calculation — such  as  we  are  forced 
to  assume  in  analysing  the  progression — but 
merely  of  artistic  feeling ;  and  in  point  of  &ct 
such  artistic  feeling,  when  it  is  sound,  is  to  all 
appearances  a  complex  intellectual  feat  done 
instinctively  at  a  single  stroke ;  and  we  estimate 
its  soundness  or  unsoundness  by  applying  intel- 
lectual analysis  to  the  result.  The  first  example 
given  above  stands  this  test,  but  the  latter, 
judged  by  the  light  of  the  rules  of  Descant, 
does  not ;  hence  we  must  regard  it  as  an  arbi- 
trary use  of  a  well*kno  wn  figure  which  is  j  ustifiable 
only  because  it  is  well-known ;  and  the  principle 
will  be  found  to  apply  to  several  peculiar  features 
which  presently  will  be  observed  as  mining 
their  appearance  in  harmonic  musia  The  early 
harmonists  proceeded  in  a  similar  direction  in 
their  attempt  to  give  richness  to  the  bare  outline 
of  the  harmonic   substructure    by  the  use  of 


grace-notes,  appoggiaturas,  antidpaiocy  notes  sad 
the  like,  and  by  certain  proceecoa  of  oondcaBtica 
or  prolongation  which  they  devised  to  vary  ihe 
monotony  of  unifonn  resolotion  of  diaooirda.  Of 
these  some  seem  as  arbitmiy  as  the  use  of  ^ 
characteristic  figure  of  the  polyphonic  times  jsit 
quoted  from  Byrd,  and  others  were  the  fnsX  U 
that  kind  of  spontaneous  generaliaatioa  whldi  «• 
recognise  as  sound.  It  is  chiefly  iDDipartant  t» 
the  present  question  to  notice  the  prinopkf 
which  guided  or  seem  to  have  guided  them  ii 
that  which  seems  to  us  sound.  As  an  example 
of  insertion  between  a  discord  and  its  xeaoloticia, 
the  following  passage  from  a  CaosniA  by  Fresc»> 
baldi  may  be  taken^ 


(a) 


(&) 


iU 


:*3t 


J^ 


i 


etc. 


in  which  the  seventh  (a)  is  not  actually  resolved 
till  (b) ;  the  principle  of  the  device  bedng  tht 
same  as  in  the  early  example  quoted  above  fross 
Dufay.  Bach  carried  this  principle  to  a  raM:k- 
able  pitch,  as  for  instance 


i 


r  r 


etc. 


in  dkf 


from  the  Fugue   in  B  minw^,  No.  24 
'  Wohltemperirte  Clavier.* 

The  simple  form  of  anticipation  which  appean 
with  so  much  frequency  in  Handel's  works  m 
the  following  form — 


$ 


t 


3a: 


i 


¥' 


is: 


— r— 

is  found  commonly  in  the  works  of  the  Its£aa 
composers  of  the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  oentai?- 
Several  other  forms  idso  are  of  frequent  ooear 
renoe,  but  it  is  likely  that  some  of  them  wen  £?t 
actually  rendered  as  they  stand  on  paper,  aaet 
it  is  clear  that  there  were  accepted  piisdfis 
of  modification  by  which  singers  and  aooosa 
panyists  were  guided  in  such  ti^gs  just  as  tibtj 
are  now  in  rendering  old  recitatives  in  the  <»• 
ditional  manner,  and  had  been  previooly  is 
sharpening  the  leading  note  of  the  eodesiasdal 
modes.  Hence  it  is  diflicult  to  estiinafte  the  lea: 
value  of  some  of  the  anticipations  as  they  tff^" 
in  the  works  themselves,  since  the  traditioMhs** 
in  many  instances  been  lost.  An  antidpsta^ 
relative  melodically  to  the  general  comporilKa 
of  the  tonic  chord,  which  is  also 
of  modem  music,  occurs  even  as  early 
from  whose  'Euxydice*  the  following 
is  taken^ 
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5P2: 


<g>  . 


zair 


This  feature  has  a  singular  counterpart  in  the 
Handelian  recitative,  e.  g. — 


P 


i  ^  i  t.  f. 


^ 


I 


I      of  -  far    np    my    tow 


m 


i 


f 


i 


The  following  examples  are  more  characteristic 
of  the  17th  century. 


P 


J 


+ 


J  *    t  I    ri 


r  :  r  r 


^ 


is  quoted  by  Bumey  (iv,  34)  from  Peri.  In  Ga- 
riasimi  and  Gesti  are  found  characteristic  closes 
of  redtative  in  this  manner — 


m 


yL   '<r 


£ 


W 


r- 


E 


but  in  this  case  the  actual  rendering  is  par- 
ticularly doubtful,  and  the  passage  was  probably 
modified  after  the  manner  in  which  recitatives 
are  always  rendered.  A  less  doubtful  instance, 
in  which  there  is  a  string  of  anticipations,  is 
from  a  fragment  quoted  also  by  Bumey  (iv.  147) 
from  a  Cantata  by  Carissimi  as  follows : — 


S^^ 


:ff= 


22: 


U 


etc 


-F — r-?t 


The  use  of  oombinations  which  result  tmm  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  passing  notes,  a  prac- 
tice so  characteristic  of  Bach,  cannot  definitely 
be  traced  at  this  early  period.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  musicians  had  discovered  the 
principle  which  is  most  prolific  in  these  effects — 
namely,  the  use  of  prehminary  notes  a  semitone 
aboTe  or  below  any  note  of  an  essential  chord, 
irrespective  of  what  precedes,  and  at  anv  position 
relative  to  the  rhythmic  divisions  of  the  music, 


^^ 


^ 


in  which  B||,  G|,  and  Db,  which  seem  to  con- 
stitute an  actual  chord,  are  merely  the  result  of  the 


simultaneous  ooouirence  of  chromatic  preliminary 
passing  notes  before  the  essential  notes  C,  A, 
and  C  of  the  common  chord  of  F  major.  But 
there  is  a  combination  which  is  very  common  in 
the  music  of  the  17th  century,  which  has  all 
the  appearance  of  being  derived  from  some  such 
principle,  and  demands  notioe.  It  appears  in 
Cesti's  '  Orontea'  (Bumey,  iv.  68)  as  follows : — 


iN^—F-T'-^ R '" 

ffl'^    '^  1  ^ — ^ --.-II — 

t^ 1 ^ 1 " 

■^  r  '  f'  r  ^  1  ^  J — 

and,  however  preceded,  it  always  amounts  to  the 
same  idea — namely,  that  of  using  an  unprepared 
seventh  on  the  subdominant  of  the  key  (major 
or  minor)  preceding  the  Dominant  chord  of 
the  Cadence.  This  may  be  explained  as  a 
passing  note  downwards  towards  the  uppermost 
note  of  the  succeeding  concord  on  the  Dominant, 
which  happens  to  coincide  with  the  psssing  note 
upwards  between  the  third  of  the  tonic  chord 
and  the  root  of  the  Dominant  chord, — as  C 
between  Bb  and  D  in  the  example;  in  which 
case  it  would  be  derived  from  the  principle  above 
explained;  or  on  the  other  hand  the  passage 
nuky  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  old  theoiy 
of  passing  notes  in  a  way  which  is  highly  illus- 
trative of  the  methods  by  which  novelty  is 
arrived  at  in  music.  Composers  were  accustomed 
to  the  progression  in  which  a  chord  of  6-4  pre- 
ceded the  Dominant  chord,  as^ 


^m 


i^ 


I 


^ 


r 


f= 


^ 


I 


and  having  the  particular  melodic  progression 
which  results  from  this  well  fixed  in  their  minds, 
they  inserted  a  passing  note  on  the  strong  beat  of 
the  bar  in  the  bass  without  altering  the  treble, 
as  in  the  example  quoted  above  from  Ceeti,  and 
thereby  added  considerably  to  the  vigour  of  the 
passage.  This  particular  feature  seems  to  have 
been  accepted  as  a  musical  fact  by  composers, 
and  appears  constantly,  fit>m  Monteverde  till  the 
end  of  the  century,  among  French  and  Italians 
alike ;  and  it  is  invested  with  the  more  interest 
because  it  is  found  in  Lully  in  an  improved  form, 
which  again  renewed  its  vitality.  It  stands  as 
follows  in  a  Sarabands  by  him^ 


i 


m 


^^ 


1 


§i 


^ 


± 


^ 


and  this  form  was  adopted  by  Handel,  and  will  be 
easily  recognised  as  familiar  by  those  acquainted 
with  bis  worlcB.  Corelli  indicates  the  firm 
hold  which  this  particular  seventh  had  obtained 
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on  the  nundB  of  muaiciaiui  by  using  it  in  ixnme- 
di»te  tuooesaion  to  m  Dominant  yth,  so  that  the 
two  intervals  suooeed  each  other  in  the  following 
manner:— 


fUfl  j^'-i^  '^*l 


i 


ISC 


I 
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successions  of  suspensions  interlaced 
another  became  apparent,  such 


r 

in  the  Sonata  II  of  the  Opera  anda»  j^ublished  in 
Borne,  1685.    These  methods  of  using  passing 
notes,  anticipations,  and  like  devices,  are  extremely 
important,  as  it  is  on  the  lines  thereby  indicated 
that  progress  in   the  harmonic  department  of 
music  is  inade.   Many  of  the  most  prolific  sources 
of  variety  of  these  kbids  had  descended  from  the 
contrapuntal  school,  and  of  these  their  immediate 
successors  took  duef  advantage;  at  first  with 
moderation,  but  with  ever  gradually  increamng 
complexity  as  more  insight  was  gained  into  the 
opportunities  they  offer^    Some  devices  do  not 
appear  till  somewhat  later  in  the  century,  and 
of  this  kind  were  the  condensation  of  the  resolution 
of  suspensions,  which  became  very  fruitful  in 
variety  as  music  progressed.    The  old-fashioned 
suspensions  were  merely  temporary  retardations 
in  the  progression  of  the  parts  which,  taken 
together  in  their  simplicity,  constituted  a  series 
of  concords.    Thus  the  suocesrion-^ 


J    J^J     J-J     J 


r^  r    ['    f 


is  evidently  only  a  sophisticated  version  of  the 
succession  of  sixths — 


i>  F  h 


«nd  the  principle  which  is  applied  is  analogous 
to  the  other  devices  fcxr  sophisticating  the  sim- 
nlidty  of  concords  which  have  been  analysed 
jjboye ;  and  the  whole  shewing  how  device  is 
built  upon  device  in  the  progress  of  the  art. 
Sometime  in  the  1 7th  century  a  composer,  whose 
name  !■  probably  lost  to  posterity,  hit  upon  the 
happy  idea  of  making  the  concordant  notes  move 
^thout  waiting  for  the  resolution  of  the  dis- 
Q^i^Bjit  note,  so  that  the  process-^* 


m 


£ 


h 


in  which  there  are  three  steps,  is  condensed  into 
the  following  (from  Alessandro  Scarlatti)— 


^A^  ei^. 


i 


in  which  there  are  only  two  to  gain  the  same 
end.  This  device  is  very  common  at  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  as  in  Corelli,  and  it  imme- 
diately bore  fresh  fruit,  as  the  possibility  of  new 


in  which  each  shift  of  a  note  which  would  be 

considered  as  part  of  the  implied  oonoocd  creates 

a  fresh  suspension.    And  by  thia  ptooosa  m  new 

and  important  element  of  e&ct  was  obtainfid,  fat 

the  ultimate  resolution  of  discord  into  oonoocd 

could   be   oonstantiy   postponed    althoii^   tibs 

harmonies   changed;    whereas    under    ttie   old 

system  each  dis^xrd  must  be  resolved  into  the 

particular  concord  to  which  it  belosged,  and 

therefore  the  periods  of  suspense  caused  by  the 

discords  were  necessarily  of  short  duration.    In 

dealing  with  discords  attempts  were  oocaaaonally 

made  to  vaiy  the  recognized  modee   of  their 

resolutions ;  for  instance,  tiiere  are  early  wrainpbs 

of  attempts  to  make  the  minor  eeventh  reedlve 

upwards  satisfactorily,  and  both  Carlasimi  and 

Puroell   endeavoured   to   make    a   seventh  go 

nractically  without  any  resolution  at  all,  in  tUs 

form — 


Q)^      f  I  f  p  ipzzip: 


iq: 


Cb"  riT' 


i 


I 


-^ 


firom  Purodl's  'Dido  and  Mnetm* — where  the 
resolution  is  only  supplied  by  the  second 


^ 


T=T 


£ 


i?=£ 


and  from  Gsrissimi — ^in  which  it  is  not  supfdied 
at  all,  if  Barney's  trsnscription  (iv.  147)  is 
correct.  Another  experiment  whidi  illustrates  a 
principle,  and  thererore  demands  notioe,  is  the 
following  from  Puroell's  service  in  Bb,  in  which 
the  analogue  of  a  pedal  in  an  uppv  put  is  used 
to  obtain  a  new  harmonic  effect  :— 


About  this  time  also  a  chord  which  is  ex- 
tremely characteristic  of  modem  mosio  makei 
its  appearance,  namely,  the  chord  of  the  dt- 
minified  seventh.  This  spears,  for  example 
unprepared  in  Corelli^s  Sonata  X  of  the  '  Opeca 
Terza,  published  in  1689,  as  follor^ 


gg     rg     q|^z:i= 
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In  thia  and  in  other  instances  of  his  nse  of  it, 
it  occupies  so  exactly  analogous  a  position  to  the 
fiuniliar  use  of  the  seventh  on  the  subdominant 
which  has  already  been  commented  upon  at 
lengthy  that  the  inference  is  almost  miavoidable 
that  composers  first  used  the  diminished  seventh 
as  a  modification  of  that  well-known  device  in  a 
minor  key,  by  sharpening  its  bass  note  to  make 
it  approach  nearer  to  the  dominant,  and  also  to 
soften  its  quality. 

It  will  be  necessary  at  this  point  to  turn 
again  for  a  short  space  to  theorists,  for  it 
was  in  relation  to  the  standard  of  harmony 
which  characterises  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
that  Bameaa*s  attempt  was  made  to  put  the 
theoxy  of  music  on  some  sort  of  philosophical 
basBB.  He  called  attention  to  the  &ct  that  a 
tone  consists  not  only  of  the  single  note  which 
everybody  recognizes,  which  he  calls  the  prin- 
cipal sound,  but  also  of  harmonic  sounds  oorre- 
■ponding  to  notes  which  stand  at  certain  de- 
finite distances  from  this  lower  note,  among 
which  are  the  twelfth  and  seventeenth,  corre- 
sponding to  the  fifth  and  third ;  that  as  there 
is  a  perfect  correspondence  between  octave  and 
octave  these  notes  can  be  taken  either  as  the 
major  common  chord  in  its  first  position,  or  its 
inversions;  and  that  judged  from  this  point  of 
view  the  lower  note  is  the  root  or  fundamental 
note  of  the  combination.  This  was  the  basis  of 
his  theory  of  harmony,  and  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  first  explicit  statement 
of  the  theory  of  chords  in  connection  with  roots  or 
fundamental  notes.  Bameau  declines  to  accept 
the  minor  seventh  as  part  of  the  compound  tone 
of  the  root,  and  he  does  not  take  his  minor  third 
as  represented  by  the  19th  '  upper  partial,*  which 
is  veiy  remote,  but  j  ustifies  the  minor  chord  on  the 
principle  that  the  minor  third  as  well  as  the  root 
note  generates  the  fifth  (as  both  0  and  Eb  would 
generate  G),  and  that  this  community  between 
them  makes  them  prescribed  by  nature.  D*Alem- 
bert  took  the  part  of  expositor,  and  also  in  some 
■light  particulars  of  modifyer,  of  Rameau^s  piin- 
ciplesi,  in  his  '  Elements  de  Musique.'  It  is  not 
the  place  here  to  enter  into  details  with  respect 
to  the  particulars  resulting  firom  the  theory, 
which  was  applied  to  explain  the  construction  of 
■eale,  temperament,  and  many  other  subordinate 
matters,  amd  to  discover  the  proper  progressions 
of  roots,  and  the  interoonnection  between  chords. 
But  a  passage  in  D'Alembert*8  book  deserves 
especial  notice  as  illustrating  modem  harmonic 
as  distinguished  from  the  old  contrapuntal  ideas 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  discords  ;  since  it 
Bhows  how  completely  the  old  idea  of  suspen- 
sions as  retardations  of  the  parts  had  been  lost 
sight  of:  'En  general  la  dissonance  ^tant  un 
ouvrage  de  Tart,  surtout  dans  les  accords  qui  ne 
sont  point  de  dominant,  tonique,  ou  de  sous- 
dominant  ;  le  seul  moyen  d'empddier  qu'elle  ne 
d^plaise  en  paroissant  trop  etrang^  2k  I'accord, 
e'est  qu'elle  soit,  pour  ainsi  dire,  annonc^e  a 
roreille  en  se  trouvant  dans  Tacoord  prudent, 
et  qu*eUe  serve  par  Ik  a  lier  les  deux  ac- 
cords.'   The  sole  exception  is  in  respect  of  the 


dominant  seventh,  which,  apparently  as  a  mere 
matter  of  experience,  does  not  seem  to  require 
this  preparatory  announcement.  Tartini  pub- 
lished his  theories  about  the  same  time  as  Ba- 
meau, and  derived  the  effect  of  chords  from  the 
combinational  tones,  of  which  he  is  reputed  to 
have  been  the  discoverer.  Helmholtz  has  lately 
shewn  that  neither  theory  is  complete  without 
the  other,  and  that  together  they  are  not  com- 
plete without  the  theoxy  of  beats,  which  really 
affords  the  distinction  between  consonance  and 
dissonance ;  and  that  all  of  these  principles  taken 
together  constitute  the  scientific  basis  of  the 
fiftcts  of  harmony.  Both  Bameau  and  Tartini 
were  therefore  working  in  the  right  direction ; 
but  for  the  musical  world  Bameau's  principles 
were  the  most  valuable,  and  the  idea  of  sys- 
tematising  chords  according  to  their  roots  or 
fundamental  basses  has  been  since  generally 
adopted. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  the 
practice  of  grouping  the  harmonic  elements  of 
music  or  chords  according  to  the  keys  to  which 
they  belong,  which  is  called  observing  the  laws 
of  tonality,  was  tolerably  universal.  Composers 
had  for  the  most  part  moved  sufficiently  far 
away  from  the  influence  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
system  to  be  able  to  realise  the  first  principles  of 
the  new  secular  school.  These  principles  are 
essential  to  instrumental  music,  and  it  is  chiefly 
in  relation  to  that  large  department  of  the  mo- 
dem art  that  they  must  be  considered.  Under 
the  conditions  of  modem  harmony  the  harmonic 
basis  of  any  passage  is  not  intellectually  appre- 
ciable unless  the  principle  of  the  relations  of  the 
chords  composing  it  to  one  another  through  a 
common  tonic  be  observed.  Thus  if  in  the 
middle  of  a  succession  of  chords  in  G  a  chord 
appears  which  cannot  be  referred  to  that  key, 
the  passage  is  inconsistent  and  obscure;  but  if 
this  chord  is  followed  by  others  which  can  with 
it  be  refened  to  a  different  key,  modulation  has 
been  effected,  and  the  succession  is  rendered  in- 
telligible by  its  relation  to  a  fresh  tonic  in  the 
place  of  G.  The  range  of  chords  which  were 
recognized  as  characteristic  of  any  given  key 
was  at  first  very  limited,  and  it  was  soon  per- 
ceived that  some  notes  of  the  scale  served  as  the 
bass  to  a  larger  number  and  a  more  important 
class  of  them,  the  Dominant  appearing  as  the 
most  important,  as  the  generator  of  the  larger 
number  of  diatonic  chords;  and  since  it  also  con- 
tains in  its  compound  tone  the  notes  which  are 
most  remote  from  the  chord  of  the  tonic,  the 
artLstic  sense  of  musicians  led  them  to  regard 
the  Dominant  and  the  Tonic  as  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  harmonic  circle  of  the  key,  and  no 
progression  was  sufficiently  definable  to  stand  in 
a  position  of  tonal  importance  in  a  movement 
unless  the  two  poles  were  somehow  indicated. 
That  is  to  say,  if  a  movement  is  to  be  cast  upon 
certain  prominent  successions  of  keys  to  which 
other  keys  are  to  be  subsidiary,  those  which  are 
to  stand  prominently  forward  must  be  defined 
by  some  sort  of  contrast  based  on  the  altemi^ 
tion  of  Tonic  and  Dominant  harmony.     It  is 
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probably  for  this  rsMon  that  the  key  of  the 
Sabdomiiuint  is  unsatisfactory  as  a  balanoe  or 
complementary  key  of  a  movement,  since  in  pro- 
gressing to  its  Dominant  to  verify  the  tonality, 
the  mind  of  an  intelligent  listener  recognises  the 
original  Tonic  again,  and  thus  the  force  of  the 
intended  contrast  is  weakened.  This,  as  has 
been  above  indicated,  is  frequently  found  in 
woi^  of  the  early  harmonic  period,  while  com- 
posers were  still  searching  for  the  scale  which 
should  give  them  a  major  Dominant  chord,  and 
the  effect  of  such  movements  is  curiously  wan- 
dering and  vague.  The  use  of  the  Dominant  as 
the  complementary  key  becomes  firequent  in 
works  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  17th  century, 
as  in  Corelli ;  and  early  in  the  next,  as  in  Badi 
and  Handel,  it  is  recognised  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  in  the  time  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  so 
much  strain  was  put  upon  it  as  a  centre,  that 
it  began  to  assume  the  character  of  a  conven- 
tionalism and  to  lose  its  force.  Beethoven 
consequently  began  very  early  to  enlarge  the 
range  of  harmonic  bases  of  the  key  by  the  use 
of  chords  which  properly  belonged  to  other 
nearly  related  keys,  and  on  his  lines  composers 
have  since  continued  to  work.  The  Tonic  and 
Dominant  centres  are  still  apparently  inevitable, 
but  they  are  supplemented  by  an  enlai^ged  range 
of  harmonic  roots  giving  chromatic  combina- 
tions which  are  affiliated  on  the  original  Tonic 
through  their  relations  to  the  more  important 
notes  of  the  scale  which  that  Tonic  represents, 
and  can  be  therefore  used  without  obscuring  the 
tonality.  As  examples  of  this  may  be  taken 
the  minor  seventh  on  the  tonic,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  nearly  allied  key  of  the  subdo- 
minant ;  a  major  concord  on  the  supertonic, 
with  the  minor  seventh  superimposed,  which 
properly  belong  to  the  Dominant  key ;  the 
major  chord  on  the  mediant,  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  key  of  the  relative  minor  repre- 
sented by  the  chord  of  the  submediant,  and 
so  on. 

Bach*s  use  of  harmony  was  a  perfect  adapta- 
tion to  it  of  the  principles  of  polyphony.  He 
resumed  the  principle  of  making  the  harmony 
ostensibly  the  sum  of  the  independent  parts, 
but  with  this  difference  from  the  old  style,  that 
the  harmonies  really  formed  the  substratum, 
and  that  their  progressions  were  as  intelligible 
as  the  melodies  of  which  they  seemed  to  be  the 
result.  From  such  a  principle  sprang  an  im- 
mense extension  of  the  range  of  harmonic  com- 
binations. The  essential  fundamental  chords 
are  but  few,  and  must  remain  so,  but  the  com- 
binations which  can  be  made  to  represent  them 
on  the  polyphonic  principle  are  almost  infinite. 
By  the  use  of  chromatic  passing  and  preliminary 
notes,  by  retardations,  and  by  simple  chromatic 
alterations  of  the  notes  of  chords  according  to 
their  melodic  significance,  combinations  are  ar- 
rived at  such  as  puzzled  and  do  continue  to 
puzzle  theorists  who  regard  harmony  as  so  many 
unchangeable  lumps  of  chords  which  cannot  be 
admitted  in  music  unless  a  fundamental  bass 
can  be  found  for  them.    Thus  the  chord  of  the 
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f  augmented  sixth  is  probably  nothing  more  ilisa 
the  modification  of  a  melodic  prqgressiaa  of  ons 
or  two  parts  at  the  point  where  DAturally  they 
would  be  either  a  major  or  minor  sixth  frm 
one   another,   the   downward   tendency  of  the 
one  and   the  upward   tendency  of  the   other 
causing  them  to  be  respectively  flattened  and 
sharpened  to  make   them  approach  nearer  to 
the  notes  to  which  they  are  moving.     In  tke 
case  of  the  augmented  sixth  on  the  fiat  seoond 
of   the    key,   there    is   only  one    note    to   be 
altered ;  and  as  that  note  is  constantly  altend 
in  this  fSiuihion  in  other  combinations — ^namely  by 
substituting  the  flattened  note  finr  the  natanl 
diatonic  note,  as  Db  for  D  in  the  key  of  G»  by 
Carissimi,  Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  in  all  ages  « 
harmonic  music — ^it  seems  superfluous  to  oonmApr 
whether  or  no  it  is  a  chord  with  a  double  root  ss 
theorists  propose,  in  which  one  note  la  the  minor 
ninth  of  one  root,  and  the  other  the  niAJor  third 
of  another.     The  way  in  which  ideas  becoiBft 
fixed  by  constant  recurrence  has  already  (p.  67S) 
been  indicated  in  the  case  of  a  figure  which  wst 
very  characteristic  of  the  polyphonic  school,  and 
in  that  of  the  subdominant  seventh  with  the 
early  harmonists ;  in  like  manner  modifieatioa^ 
such  as  the  augmented  sixth,  and  the  sharp  filth 
(which  is  merely  the  straining  upwards  of  the 
upper  note  of  a  concord  in  its  melodic  piogiwinn 
to  the  next  diatonic  note\  become  bo  fiumliar  by 
constant  recurrence,  that  they  are  aoeepted  as 
facts,  or  rather  as  representatives,  by  assodaticn, 
of  the  unmodified  intervals,  and  are  used  to  all 
intents  as  essential  chords ;  and  moreover  being 
so  recognised,  they  are  made  liable  to  rBSoio- 
tions  and  combinations  with  other  notes  whid^ 
would  not  have  been  possible  whfle  they  were 
in  the  unaltered  condition ;  which  ia  not  reaDy 
more  to  be  wondered   at  than  the  fiact  thai 
Bach  and  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  pr»> 
decessors  habitually  associated  tunes 
oast  in  the  old  ecclesiastical  modes  with 
which  would  have  been  impossible  if  ib< 
had  not  been  superseded  by  the  modem 
of  scales.    The  inversion  of  the 
augmented  sixth  as  a  diminished  third  is  r^ 
markable  for  two  reasons.     In  the  fiisi  phoa 
because  when  used  with  artistic  purpose  it  ii  ess 
of  the  most  striking  chords  in  modem  mon^ 
owing  to  the  gradual  contraction  towards  t^'' 
resolution — as  is  felt  in  the  employment  «f  it 
by   both   Bach  and    Beethoven  to  the  wsrdi 
*et  sepultus  est'  in  the  'Crucifixm*    of  tbsr 
masses  in  B  minor  and  D  re^MOtiTely ;  ssi 
in  the  seoond,  because  a  distinguished  modera 
theorist  (whose  work  is  in  many  respects  vat 
valuable)  having  discovered  that  the  augme^ 
sixth  is  a  double  rooted  dhozd,  says  that  H 
'  should  not  be  inverted,  because  the  upper  ivte^ 
being  a  secondary  harmonic,  and  capable  of  fee* 
longing  only  to  the  secondary  root,  should  sol  ^ 
beneatn  the  lower,  which  can  only  belong  ^  ^ 
primary  root.*    It  must  not  be  forgotten,  kev- 
ever,  in  considering  the  opinions  of  theonst*  «■ 
the  origin  of  choras  such  as  these,  that  tita? 
explanations  are  not  tmfrequently  given  SMcfy 
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for  the  purpose  of  dassifjing  the  chords,  and  of 
expounding  the  laws  of  their  resolutions  for  the 
benefit  of  oomposers  ^ho  might  not  be  able 
otherwise  to  employ  them  correctly. 

The  actual  number  of  essential  chords  has 
remained  the  same  as  it  was  when  Monteverde 
indicated  the  nature  of  the  Dominant  seventh 
by  using  it  without  preparation,  unless  a  single 
exception  be  made  in  favour  of  the  chord  of  the 
major  ninth  and  its  sister  the  minor  ninth,  both  of 
which  Helmholtz  acknowledges  may  be  taken  as 
representatives  of  the  lower  note  or  root ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  both  nsed  with 
remarkable  freedom,  both  in  their  preparation 
and  resolution,  by  the  great  masters.  Haydn, 
for  instance,  who  is  not  usually  held  to  be  guilty 
of  harmonic  extravagance,  uses  the  major  ninth 
on  the  Dominant  Uius  in  his  Quartet  in  6, 
Op.  76— 
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and  the  minor  ninth  similarly,  and  with  as  great 
freedom,  as  follows,  in  a  Quartet  iu  F  minor 
(Trautwein,  No.  3). 


/7\ 


^^^^MAA^ 


which  can  in  the  first  place  be  possibly  prepared 
even  by  passing  notes,  or  in  the  second  place  be 
possibly  resolved  even  by  causing  afresh  discord, 
so  long  as  the  ultimate  resolution  into  concord  is 
feasible  in  an  intelligible  manner.  Thus  Wagner's 
Meistersinger  opens  with  the  phrase — 


^ 


s 
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r 


It 
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in  which  B  is  a  suspended  passing  note  resolving 
so  as  to  make  a  fresh  discord  with  the  treble, 
which  in  reality  is  resolved  into  another  discord 
made  by  the  appearance  of  a  chromatic  passing 
note,  and  does  not  find  its  way  into  an  essentiid 
concord  till  three  chords  further  on;  but  the 
example  is  sufficient  to  show  the  application  of 
both  principles  as  above  expressed.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  suspensions  in  existence  is  the 
following  from   Bach's   Organ    Toccata  in  D 

• 


^ 


^ 
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Of  strongly  accented  passing  notes  the  following 
are  good  examples — 


It  is  not  possible  to  enter  here  into  discussion 
of  particular  questions,  such  as  the  nature  of  the 
chord  frequently  called  the  'Added  Sixth,'  to 
which  theorists  have  proposed  almost  as  many 
roots  as  the  chord  has  notes ;  Rameau  originally 
suggesting  the  Subdominant,  German  theorists 
the  Supertonic  as  an  inversion  of  a  seventh,  Mr. 
Alfred  Day  the  Dominant,  as  an  inversion  of  a 
chord  of  the  eleventh,  and  Helmholts  returning 
to  the  Subdominant  again  in  support  of  Rameau. 
Neither  is  it  neceesaiy  to  enter  into  particulars 
on  the  subject  of  the  diminished  seventh,  which 
modem  composers  have  found  so  useful  for  pur- 
poses of  modulation,  or  into  the  devices  of  en- 
barmonio  changes,  which  are  so  fruitful  in  novel 
and  beautifril  effects,  or  into  the  discordance  or 
non-disoordance  of  the  fourth.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  to  restrict  ourselves 
as  far  as  possible  to  tilings  which  illustrate 
general  prindples ;  and  of  these  none  are  much 
more  remariiable  than  the  complicated  use  of 
suspensions  and  passing  notes,  which  follow  from 
the  principles  of  Bach  in  polyphony  as  applied 
to  harmony,  and  were  remarked  on  above  as 
laying  the  foundations  of  all  the  advance  that 
has  been  made  in  Harmony  since  his  time.  Sus- 
pensions are  now  taken  in  any  form  and  position 


cd.  Svi. 
from  the  Overture  to  the  Messiah;  and 


from  Brahms's  Ballade  in  D,  which  is  practically 
the  same  passing  note  as  that  in  the  example  from 
Handel,  but  passing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  good  example  of  a  suocession  of  combinations 
resulting  from  the  principles  above  enumerated 
with  regard  to  the  modification  of  diatonic  notes, 
and  the  use  of  chromatic  passinf^  notes,  occurs  in 
Bach's  Cantata,  *  Christ  unser  Herr*  (p.  208) — 


■ff^  rT»^ 
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In  the  and  icene  of  the  and  act  of  'Tristan 
and  Isolde'  the  combination  given  theoretically 
above  (p.  679  a)  actually  oocun,  and  two  of  the 
preliminary  chromatic  notes  (*)  are  soitained  as 
a  suspension  into  the  next  chords 


In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  Act  of  the  same 
work  are  some  extremely  remarkable  examples 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  polyphonic  principle  to 
harmonyi  entailing  very  close  modulations,  for 
which  there  is  not  space  here. 

The  principle  of  persistence  was  early  recog- 
nised in  the  use  of  what  were  called  Diatonic  suc- 
cessions or  sequences.  They  are  defined  by  Profl 
Macfarren  as  '  the  repetition  of  a  progression  of 
harmony,  upon  other  notes  of  the  scale,  when 
all  the  parts  proceed  by  the  same  degrees  in 
each  repetition  as  in  the  original  progression,' 
irrespective  of  augmented  or  diminished  intervals, 
or  doublings  of  notes  which  in  other  cases  it  is 
not  desirable  to  double.  And  this  may  be  ex- 
panded into  the  more  general  proposition  that 
when  a  figure  has  been  established,  and  the 
principle  and  manner  of  its  repetition,  it  may 
be  repeated  analogously  without  any  considera- 
tion of  the  resulting  ciroumstances.  Thus  Bee- 
thoven  having  established  the  form  of  his  ac- 
companiment— 


<^g  ^^^^^^ 


goes  through  with  it  in  despite  of  the  consecutive 
fifths  which  result — 


r^'^rri  m 


Again,  a  single  note  whose  stationary  character 
has  been  established  in  hannony  of  which  it 
actually  forms  a  part,  can  persist  through  har- 
monies which  are  otherwise  alien  to  it,  and 
irrespective  of  any  degree  of  dissonance  which 
results.  This  was  early  seen  in  the  use  of  a 
Pedal,  and  as  that  was  its  earliest  form  (being 
the  immediate  descendant  of  the  Drone  bass 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  Article)  the 
singular  name  of  an  inverted  Pedal  was  applied 
to  it  when  the  persistent  note  was  in  the  treble, 
as  in  an  often-quoted  instance  firom  the  slow 
movement  of  the  C-minor  Symphony  of  Bee- 
thoven, and  a  fine  example  in  the  Fugue  which 
stands  as  Finale  to  Brahms's  set  of  Variations 
on  a  Theme  by  Handel,  and  in  the  example 

a  noted  from  Purcell's  Service  above.  Bee- 
lioven  even  makes  more  than  one  note  persist, 
as  in  the  first  variation  on  the  Diabelli  Yalse 
(op.  lai)— 


Ai'iHi'Pii 


Another  &miliar  example  of  permsteooe  is  pe^ 
^tence  of  direction,  as  it  is  a  wdl>known  device 
to  make  parts  which  are  progreBsing  in  opposite 
directions  persbt  in  doing  so  irrespective  of  the 
combinations  which  result.    For  the  limitatiaBi 
which  may  be  put  on  these  devicee  refexoice 
must  be  made  to  the  reg^ular  text-books,  as  they 
are  many  of  them  principles  of  expediency  and 
custom,  and  many  of  them  depend  on  Iaws  of 
melodic  progression,  the  oonsideratioin  of  whi<^  it 
is  necessary  to  leave  to  its  own  particulitf  head. 
It  appears  then,  finally,  that  the  actual  basis 
of  harmonic  music  is  extremely  limited,  oooBiatiBg 
of  concords  and  their  inversions,  and  art  best  not 
moro  than  a  few  minor  sevenths  and  major  and 
minor  ninths;    and  on  this  basis  €b»  azt  of 
modem  music   is  constructed  by  devices  and 
principles  which  are  either  intellectaaUy  oanoeiTed 
or  are  the  fruit  of  highly  developeid  musical 
instinct,  which  is  according  to  vnlgmr  plmse 
'inspired,'  and  thereby  disoovens  truths  at  a 
single  leap  which  the  rest  of  the  world  veoognise 
as  evidently  the  result  of  so  oomplex  »  geae- 
ralisation  that  they  are  unable  to  imagine  how 
it  was  done,  and  therefore  apply  to  it  the  nsefbl 
tenn '  inspiration.'   Butineverycaae,ifft  novelty 
is  sound,  it  must  answer  to  vcsificaticii,  and  tbii 
verification  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  inteUectuai 
analysis,  which  in  fact  may  not  at  first  be  afak 
to  cope  with  it.      Finally,  everything  is  ad- 
missible which  is  intellectually  verifiable^  and 
what  is  inadmissible  is  so  relatively  only.    For 
instance,  in  the  large  majority  of  caaea,  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  all  the  diatonic  notes 
of  the  scale  would  be  quite  inadmissible,  bat 
composers  have  shown  how  it  can  be  daae,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  some  other  oomposer 
should  not  show  how  all  the  chromatac  notes  caa 
be  added  also ;  and  if  the  principles  fay  which  hs 
arrived  at  the  combination  stamd  the  nltiniats 
test  of  analysis,  musicians  must  bow  and  ae- 
knowledge  his  right  to  the  oombinatioii.    The 
history  of  harmony  is  the  history  of  eves«-iiicreBs- 
ing  richness  of  combination,  from  the  nae,  fin^ 
of  simple  consonances,  then  of  oonscnanoea  snpei^ 
imposed  on  one  another,  which  we  call  cosDman 
chords,  and  of  a  few  simple  dieooniB   aimpiy 
contrived ;  then  of  a  system  of  dawrification  i 
these  concords  and  discords  by  key  relatiandi^^ 
which  enables  some  of  them  to  be  uaed  with 
greater  freedom  than  formerly ;  then  of  the  nse 
of  combinations  which  were  specially  JamiKar  as 
analogues  to  essential  chords ;  thenof  enlargemeni 
of  the  bounds  of  the  keys,  so  ibsA  a  greater  number 
and  variety  of  chords  could  be  used  in  relation  ts 
one  another,  and  finally  of  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  harmony  is  the  result  of  combiasd 
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molodiet,  throagh  the  treatment  of  the  pro- 
grenioiis  of  which  the  limita  of  combination 
become  practically  co-extensive  with  the  number 
of  notes  in  the  musical  system.  [G.H.H.P.] 

HAROLD  EN  ITALIE.  The  4th  of  Berlioz's 
5  symphonies,  op.  16,  dedicated  to  Humbert 
Ferrand;  for  full  orchestra  with  sola  viola;  in 
4  movements — (i)  'Harold  aux  montages. 
So^es  de  m^laucolie,  de  bonheur  et  de  joie.* 
Adagio  and  Allegro;  in  G.  (a)  'Marche  de 
Pterins  chantant  la  pri^re  du  soir.'  Allegretto ; 
in  E.  (3)  'S^nade  d'un  Montagnsfd  des 
Abbmzes  i  sa  maitresse.*  Allegro  assai ;  in  G. 
(4)  'Orgie  de  Brigands.  Souvenirs  des  Scenes 
pr^dentes.'  Allegro  frenetico;  in  G.  It  was 
composed  in  1834,  and  originated  in  a  request 
of  Paganini*s  that  Berlioz  i^ould  write  a  solo  in 
iirhich  he  could  display  the  qualities  of  his 
Staadivarius  viola.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it 
did  not  fulfil  that  intention.  The  idea  of  the 
work  is  based  on  Ghilde  Harold.  (See  Berlioz*s 
M^moires,  chap.  45.)  It  was  first  performed  at 
the  Conservatoire  Nov.  23,  1834,  but  has  been 
much  altered  since.  Score  and  parts  are  pub- 
lished by  Schlesinger.  It  was  played  for  the 
first  time  in  England  at  the  New  Philharmonic 
Ck>ncert,  July  4,  1855.  Berlioz  conducted  and 
XSmst  i^yed  the  viola  part.  [G.] 

HARP  (Fr.^arpe ;  Ital.  Arpa ;  Germ.  Harfe). 
Jl  musical  instrument  of  great  antiquity ;  in  its 
modem  development,  by  means  of  the  ingenious 
mechanism  of  the  double  action,  distinguished  as 
the  only  instrument  with  fixed  tones  not  formed 
by  the  ear  and  touch  of  the  player,  that  has 
separate  notes  for  sharps,  flats,  and  naturals, 
thus  approaching  written  music  more  nearly 
thiui  any  other. 

The  harp  presents  a  triangular  form  of  singular 
beauty,  the  graceful  curve  of  the  neck  adding 
to  the  eleganoe  of  its  appearance  Although 
the  outline  has  varied  at  different  epochs  and  in 
difibrent  countries,  the  relation  of  its  proportions 
to  the  musical  scale— a  condition  of  symmetry  in 
musical  instruments — ^is  in  the  harp  very  close ; 
BO  that  whether  it  be  Eg3rptian,  Persian,  Medissval, 
or  Keltic,  it  is  always  fashioned  in  beauty  of 
line,  and  often  characteristically  adorned. 

In  looking  at  a  harp  we  recognise  at  once  the 
▼aried  functions  of  its  structure.  The  resonant 
instrument  is  the  soundboard,  forming  with  its 
body  the  angle  next  the  player.  The  opposite 
angle  is  the  pillar.  Both  support  the  neck,  a 
carved  bracket  between  which  and  the  sound- 
board the  strings  are  stretched.  In  modem 
harps  the  neck  includes  the  'comb*  containing 
the  mechanism  for  raising  the  pitch  of  the  strings 
one  half  tone  by  the  single  action,  or  two  hiJf 
tones  by  the  double  action.  The  pillar  is  hollow 
to  include  the  rods  working  the  mechanism. 
The  pedestal,  where  pillar  and  soundboard  unite, 
is  the  firame  for  the  pedals,  levers  acted  upon  by 
the  feet  and  moving  the  rods  in  the  pillar. 

The  wood  used  in  a  harp  is  chiefly  sycamore, 
bat  the  soundboard  is  of  pme,  and  in  old  harps 
firequently  ornamented  with  painted  devices. 
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The  dimensions  of  soundboard  and  body  increase 
downwards.  Along  the  centre  of  the  soundboard 
is  glued  a  strip  of  beech,  or  other  hard  wood,  in 
which  are  inserted  the  pegs  that  hold  the  lower 
ends  of  the  strings,  the  upper  ends  being  wound 
round  tuning-pins  piercing  the  wres^lank  which 
forms  the  upper  part  of  the  neck.  The  sound- 
board is  ribbed  underneath  by  two  narrow  bars, 
orosring  the  grain  of  the  pine,  their  duty  being 
to  drive  the  soundboard  into  nodes  and  figures 
of  vibration.  The  strings  are  of  catgut,  coloured 
to  facilitate  the  recognition  of  8va. 

the  notes  by  the  pUyer,  the  ^ 

lowest  eight  being  spun  over,  ,  ■  P    '     ' 

wire  upon  silk  or  wire  upon  ^         (ju 
wire.  The  oompass  of  an  Enrd         -^    \j 
double-action  harp  is  61  octaves.        %va. 

The  apparently  slight  resistanoe  offered  by  the 
bridge  to  the  tension  of  the  strings,  inadequate 
if  their  drawing  power  were  perpendiculur,  is 
sufficient  because  they  are  placed  at  an  angle. 
There  is  also  a  lateral  angle  in  the  position  of 
the  neck  and  strings,  to  allow  for  the  strain  on 
the  side  the  strings  are  attached  to. 

The  origin  of  the  harp  must  be  put  back 
anterior  to  the  earliest  records  of  civilisation. 
It  was  possibly  suggested  by  the  stretched  string 
of  the  bow.  The  addition  of  several  strings 
would  be  analogous  to  binding  several  reeds  or 
whistles  together  to  form  a  syrinx,  both  con- 
trivances apparently  preceding  the  shortening  to 
difierent  lengths  by  the  finger  of  a  single  vibrating 
string,  as  in  a  lute,  or  the  shortening  of  the 
vibrating  column  of  air  in  a  pipe  by  means  of 
holes  p^forated  in  it  to  be  stopped  also  by  the 
fingers.  The  oldest  monuments  of  the  harp  are 
Egyptian.  Those  first  seen  by  Bruce,  painted 
on  the  wall  of  a  burying-plaoe  at  Thebes,  are 
supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  13th  century  B.o. 
These  are  very  large  harps,  richly  ornamented, 
and  standing,  to  judge  from,  the  players,  more 
than  six  feet  high.  These  instruments,  which 
have  been  often  described,  having  no  front  pil- 
lar, could  have  had  no  great  tension,  and  were 
probably  of  a  low  and  sweet  tone.  But  while 
all  Egyptian  harps  wanted  this  important  mem- 
ber for  support^  they  were  not  Umited  to  one 
size.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  great  variety 
in  dimensions,  number  of  strings,  and  amount  of 
ornament.  Some,  like  Bruce's,  were  placed  upon 
the  eround ;  others  were  upon  rests  or  stools, 
to  admit  of  the  player*s  standing.  Those  held 
by  seated  players  were  more  like  the  Greek 
trigonon,  a  link  between  the  harp  and  lyre. 

The  Assyrian  haips  resembled  the  Egyptian  in 
having  no  firont  pillar,  but  dififered  in  the  sound- 
board being  uppermost,  the  lower  angle  being 
a  simple  bar  for  the  attachment  of  the  strii^gs, 
Mr.  Engel  ('  Music  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations^* 
London,  1864)  regards  the  absence  or  presence  of 
the  front  pillar  as  distinguishing  the  Eastern 
harp  from  the  Western,  but  it  may  be  that  the 
distinction  is  rather  that  of  ancient  and  modem, 
for  the  very  earliest  Western  harp  of  which  * 
representation  exists,  that  in  Bunting's  '  Ancient 
Music  of  Ireland,*  attributed  by  him  to  an  earlier 
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date  than  AJ).  830,  baa  no  front  pillar.  The 
beautiful  form  of  the  more  modem  Irish  haip  is 
well  known  from  its  representation  in  the  royal 
coat  of  arms.  Two  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in 
South  Kensington  Museum :  one  is  a  cast  of  the 
ancient  harp  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  said  to 
have  belonged  to  Brian  Boiroimhe.  In  these 
the  body  is  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so,  instead 
of  slanting,  as  in  modem  haips ;  the  front  pillar 
being  curved  to  admit  of  this,  and  the  neck — in  the 
Irish  harp  called  the  Hannonio  Ourve— descend- 
ing rather  to  meet  it.  This  form  gives  a  more 
acute  angle  to  the  strings,  which  were  of  brase^ 
two  to  eaish  note,  the  sounds  being  produced  by 
the  pointed  finger-nails  of  the  player.  The  number 
of  strings  is  uncertain,  but  the  fragments  of  the 
*Dalway'  harp,  shown  in  the  Special  Exhibition 
at  South  Kensington  in  187a,  inscribed  'Ego 
sum  R^na  Cithararum,'  and  dated  a.d.  162 i, 
justify  our  assuming  the  large  scale  of  fifty-two 
for  this  instrument. 

The  Irish  Gaelic  harp  must  have  been  the 
Scotch  Gaelic  one  also.  According  to  Gunn  (His- 
torical Inquiry,  etc.,  Edinburgh  1807)  a  lady  of 
the  clan  Lamont  in  Aigyle  took  a  hairp  with  her 
on  her  marriage  in  1640  to  Robertson  of  Lude, 
which  had  for  several  centuries  been  the  harp  of 
a  succession  of  Highland  bards.  Gunn  described 
it  as  then  existing,  58  inches  high  and  16  broad, 
with  30  strings.  Another,  also  then  existing 
and  in  excellent  preservation,  he  stated  to  have 
been  the  gift  of  Queen  Mary  to  Miss  Gardyn  of 
Banchory.  It  was  smaller  than  the  Lude  narp, 
and  could  only  have  carried  twenty-eight  strings. 

The  Welch  Harp  has  likewise  a  perpendicular 
body,  but  is  larger  than  the  Iridi,  increasing 
considerably  downwards.  The  neck  ascends,  the 
front  pillar  being  longer.  The  Welch  harp  has 
three  rows  of  gut  strings,  the  outer  rows  being 
unisons  in  diatonic  series,  the  inner  the  chromatio 
semitones.  There  is  one  at  South  Kensington, 
lent  by  Lady  Llanover. 

The  earliest  representation  of  the  portable 
mediaeval  harp,  which  so  many  painters  loved 
to  delineate  along  with  lutes  and  viols,  is  perhaps 
that  in  Gerbert's  '  De  Gantu  et  Musica  Sacra,* 
copied  from  a  MS.  of  the  9th  century  in  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Blaise  in  the  Black  Forest, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1768.  The  form  of  this 
instrument  is  preserved  in  the  modern  harp,  the 
front  pillar  only  differing  in  being  straight  in- 
stead of  slightly  curving,  to  admit  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  rods  for  working  the  pedals. 

That  the  Western  harp  belongs  to  Northern 
Europe  in  its  origin  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt. 
Mr.  Max  Miiller  claims  the  name  as  Teu- 
tonic, and  has  contributed  these  historic  and 
dialectic  forms : — Old  High  German,  Harapha ; 
Middle  do.,  Harpfe;  Modem  do.,  ffarfe;  Old 
Norse,  JIarpa,  From  the  last  were  derived  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  Arpa,  the  Portuguese 
Harpa,  and  the  French  Barpe — the  aspirate 
showing  the  Teutonic  origin.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
form  was  Bearpe,  The  Basque  and  Sclavonian, 
as  well  as  the  Romance,  took  the  name  with  the 
instrument,  but  there  is  a  remarkable  exception 


in  the  fact  of  the  Keltio  peoples  having  tkar 
own  names,  and  these  agam  divided  aooofdiBg 
to  the  Graelic  and  Oymbric  branches.  Prinoe 
Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  has  supplied  the  fdr 
lowing  iUustration: — Irish  Gaelic,  CldirBtaA; 
Scotch  do.,  Cldraaeh ;  Manx,  Claaiagh ;  Wekk, 
Telyn ;  Cormsh,  TeiUin ;  Breton.  Td^n, 

The  Medieval  harp,  a  simple  diatotnio  instn- 
ment,  was  sufficient  in  its  time,  but  wbea  modsa 
instrumental  music  arose,  its  limits  were  fomd 
too  narrow,  and  notwithstanding  its  cfaann  of 
tone  it  would  have  fidlen  into  obUvion.  It  had 
but  one  scale,  and  to  obtain  an  accidental  soni- 
tone  the  only  resource  was  to  shorten  the  strinf 
as  much  as  was  needed  by  firmly  pressing  it  with 
the  finger.  But  this  was  a  poor  expedient,  as  it 
robbed  the  harpist  for  the  time  of  the  use  d 
one  hand.  Chromatic  harps  were  arttempted  bj 
German  makers  in  the  last  century  and  esrij 
in  this,  but  it  was  found  impracticable  throi^ 
difficulty  of  execution  to  give  the  harp  thirtea 
strings  in  each  octave,  by  which  each,  would 
have  been  a  sharp  to  its  next  lower  and  a  fiat 
to  its  next  higher  string.  The  first  step  toward 
the  reconstruction  of  the  harp  was  due  to  a  Tf- 
rolese,  who  came  upon  the  idea  of  aciewing  litds 
crooks  of  metal  {crotchets)  into  the  neck,  whicb 
when  turned  against  the  string  would  cause  the 
shco'tening  necessary  for  a  chromatic  interraL 
Still  the  harpist  lost  the  use  of  one  hand  while 
placing  or  releasing  a  crook,  and  one  staring  aaHtf 
was  modified,  not  its  octaves.  About  tiie  year 
1720,  one  Hochbrucker,  a  native  of  DanaawiMih 
in  Bavaria,  conceived  and  executed  the  first 
pedal  mechanism,  and  rendered  the  harp  fit  &r 
modulation,  by  using  the  foot  to  raise  each  ofca 
string,  at  will  and  instantaneously,  half  a  toes 
higher,  and  leaving  the  player's  hands  httk 
This  brought  about  a  very  remarkable  revdutiae 
in  harp -playing,  giving  the  instrument  ca^ 
major  scales  and  five  minor  complete^  bes^ 
three  minor  scales  descending  only.  Hoeh> 
bruoker's  mechanism  acted  upon  crooks  whiek 
pressed  the  strings  above  nuts  projecting  frss 
the  neck.  But  there  were  inconveniences  aiiaang 
from  this  construction;  each  string  acted  iqna 
by  a  crook  was  removed  frt>m  the  plane  of  tfaa 
open  strings,  an  impediment  to  the  fingeriag, 
and  firequent  cause  of  jarring,  and  the  stopped 
strings  were  less  good  in  tone  than  iJie 
A  fault  no  less  serious  was  due  to  the 
being  adjusted  to  the  wooden  neck,  which 
intractable  for  the  curving  required :  if  too 
bent  it  was  liable  to  break,  and  if  not  bent  enoi^ 
the  middle  strings  would  break  when  tuned  ap 
firom  being  too  long. 

The  fint  to  make  harps  without  crooks^  and  ysl 
to  stop  half  tones,  were  Frenchm»i — Uie  Dm* 
sineaus,  father  and  son.  They  passed  each  strii^ 
between  two  small  pieces  of  metal  {hcqmOa) 
placed  beneath  the  bridge-pin.  Then  by  tht 
pedal  action  these  metal  pieces  were  made  to  grsip 
the  string,  and  shcvten  it  the  distance  requoed. 
The  Oousineaus  also  introduced  a  slide  to  laaie 
or  lower  the  bridge-pin  regulating  the  lengdi 
of  the  string,  and  placed  each  system  of  Itvvt 


EAJtP. 

Blon^Dg  to 
letal  pl>t«s  which  ware  berelled  to  make  them 
ghtar.  Thai  the  neck  ooold  be  mrved  »t 
loBBure,  ftod  ita  lolidit;  being  uanred,  the 
ropcTtioDB  of  the  atringi  could  be  mora  aocoratelj 
itMlinhed.  Aboati?^]  thsydoabled  the  pedkli 
ad  oomiected  meahuiim],  ftod  tbn*  oonstnicted 
do  fint  double-aotion  hoip.  The  pedali  were 
rxmnged  in  two  niwi,  tad  the  timitig  of  the 
pen  atringt  wu  changed  to  the  tale  of  Cb 
oMtemd  of  Bb,  M  in  the  linglo-MtioD  bvpa. 
tab  it  doe<  not  »ppeu:  that  the  Coudneaua  made 
askiiy  double  action  harps ;  thajr  were  itiU  too 
mp^fiBCt ;  and  the  ReTolution  miut  have  clowd 
heir  boiiiiea,  for  we  hear  no  mora  of  them. 

We  now  airive  at  the  perfecting  of  ^le  haip 
ly  that  great  mechanioiaii  Sebutian  Erard, 
riMMe  msrit  it  wu  to  leave  thii  ' 
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complete  as  the  Cremona  (chool  of  luthiors  left 
the  violin.  Bii  eariieat  eeiaji  to  improve  the 
ha^  date  about  1786,  and  were  confined  to  the 
nngle  actim.  He  worked  upon  a  new  principle, 
the  toA  mechanism,  and  in  his  harpa  which 
wore  fintihed  about  1789,  the  amngsment  of 
it  mi  chiefly  internal ;  the  ituda  that  shorten 
the  string!  alone  perfonning  their  functions  ex- 
ternally. He  patented  in  jjjndoa  in  1794  a 
fivk  mechanism  extemal  to  the  plate.    He  nude 


>  doubl&«otion  harp  in  iSoi,  patenting  it  in 
1809,  hut  it  was  not  until  1810  that  he  produoed 
(he  culmination  of  his  besu^ful  contrivano^ 
which  has  nnoe  been  the  model  for  all  harp 
maken.  In  this  harp,  as  in  the  single  action  one. 
Siard  nuintalned  Mven  pedals  ool;,  and  eimply 
augnNDled  the  extent  of  moTement  of  the  cranks 
and  tringlea  (or  lereri)  acted  upon  by  the  pillar- 
rods,  to  give  sucoaeiively  a  portion  of  revolution  to 
the  disks  &om  which  the  etude  project ;  the  first 
movement  of  the  pedal  serving  to  Morten  strings 
of  the  same  name,  to  produce  the  first  half  tone, 
the  leoond  movement  of  the  pedal  for  the  aecond 
half  tone,  the  oontrivance  being  ao  ingenious 
that  the  poeitian  of  the  upper  disk — the  eeooud 
to  move  bnt  the  Gnst  to  act  upon  the  etrings — is 
not  changed  when  the  lower  diek  completes  ita 
movement  of  revolution  and  acta  upon  the  string* 

The  dnwtng  repreaents  3  eectioni  of  the  neck 
of  Ersrd'e  double  action  harp,  and  shows  the 
position  of  the  forks  and  external  levers,  (I)  when 
the  strings  are  open,  (a)  when  stopped  for  the 
fint  half  iona,  and  (3)  when  stopped  for  the 
aeoond.    Two  strings  are  shewn  fur  each  pitch. 

It  il  not  necessary  to  keep  the  foot  upon  a 
pedal,  as  it  may  be  fixed  in  a  notch  and  set  &ee 
when  not  required  t  apiial  eprings  with  two  aims 
fixed  beneath  the  pedestal  aooelerate  the  return 
of  the  ped^a.  Unlike  the  weighty  expedient  of 
the  Cousineaos,  there  are  bat  two  braee  plates 
which  form  the  comb  conceaUng  the  greater  part 
of  the  action.  lastly,  £rard  made  the  convex 
body  bearing  the  soandboard  of  one  pieoe,  doing 
away  with  the  old  lute-like  plan  of  building  it 
up  with  Btaves. 

As  already  stated,  the  double-action  harp  is 
tuned  in  Cb.  By  t^ing  successively  the  seven 
pedals  lor  the  half-lone  transposition,  it  can  be 
played  {nGI>,Db,Al>,Et>,  Bl7,F,  and  Cb.  By 
the  next  action  of  the  pedals,  completing  the  rise 
of  the  whole  tone,  the  harp  is  set  successively  in 
G,  D,  A,  E,  B,  F|.  and  C|.  The  minor  scales 
can  only  be  set  in  their  descending  form,  the 
ascending  requiring  change  of  pedals.  Change* 
by  transposition  constitute  a  formidable  difficulty 
in  playing  keyed  instnimcnta  through  the  altered 
fingerhig  required.  On  the  harp  passages  may 
be  repeated  in  any  key  with  fingering  absolutely 
the  same.  Hie  complication  of  scale  fingering, 
so  tcouUesome  to  pianoforte  jdaying,  is  with  the 
harp  praotically  unknown. 

The  harmonici  of  the  baip  are  freqnentlj  oaed 
by  eolo  playets,  and  '  the  sonorousnen  of  thesa 
mysterious  note*  when  used  in  combination  with 
flutes  and  clarinets  in  the  medium'  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  Berlioz.  ('Modem  Inatm- 
menUtion,'  Novello  1858.) 

In  describing  the  Double  -  action  Halp  (^ 
Sebastian  Erard,  the  writer  has  been  much 
helped  by  a  report,  read  before  the  French 
Institute  Lnigi5,andlent  to  bimby  Mr.  OdHse 
Bruiaud.  (A.J.H.] 

HARPER,  THONAa,  bom  at  Worcester  May 
3,  1 787 ;  when  about  ten  yean  of  age  came  to 
London  and  iMmt  the  horn  and  trumpet  under 
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Eley,  then  master  of  the  East  India  Volunteer 
Band.  He  soon  afterwards  became  a  member 
of  the  band  and  a  great  proficient  on  the  trumpet. 
He  oontinued  in  the  band  neariy  1 8  years,  during 
the  first  7  of  which  he  aUK>  performed  in  the 
orchestras  of  some  of  the  minor  theatres.  About 
1 8o6  he  was  appointed  principal  trumpet  at  Dmry 
Lane,  and  the  English  Opera  House,  Lyceum. 
In  i8ao  he  was  engaged  in  the  same  capacity  at 
the  Birmingham  Musical  Festival,  and  in  the 
following  year  succeeded  the  elder  Hyde  at  the 
Concert  of  Ancient  Music,  the  Italian  Opera, 
and  all  the  pridpal  concerts  and  festivals,  a 
position  whi(^  he  retained  for  upwards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany nominated  him  inspector  of  the  musical 
ins^ments  supplied  to  their  bands,  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  held  until  his  death.  Harper 
played  on  the  slide  trumpet,  and  produced  a 
pure,  brilliant,  and  even  tone,  with  a  command 
of  execution  which  enabled  him  to  surmount 
the  greatest  difficulties  on  his  most  difficult  in- 
strument. He  was  stricken  with  mortal  sickness 
at  a  rehearsal  in  Exeter  Hall  for  a  concert  of 
the  Harmonic  Union,  and  died  in  a  few  hours 
afterwards  on  Jan.  ao,  1853.  He  was  author  of 
an  Instruction  Book  for  the  Trumpet.  Harper 
left  three  sous,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Thomas, 
succeeded  his  father  in  all  his  appointments  as 
principal  trumpet,  a  position  he  still  holds ;  the 
second,  Charles,  long  filled  the  place  of  prin- 
cipal hom  in  tiie  best  orchestras;  and  the 
youngest,  Edmuvd,  also  a  hom  player,  settled  at 
HiUsborough,  Ireland,  as  pianist  and  organist, 
and  died  there.  May  1 8,  1 869.  [W.  H.  H.] 

HABPSICHORD  (Fr.  Clavecin;  Ital.  Clavi- 
cembalo, Gravicemhalo,  not  unfrequently  Cetnbalo 
only,  also  Harpicordo;  Germ.  Clavieymhel,  Kiel- 
fiUgelt  FlUgel),    The  most  important  of  tiie  group 
of  keyed  instruments  that  preceded  the  piano- 
forte, holding  during  the  16th,  17th,  and  i8th 
centuries  a  position  analogous  to  that  now  ac- 
corded to  the  grand  pianoforte.    It  had  a  place 
in  the  orchestra  as  an  accompanying  instrument 
when  the  first  opera  and  the  first  oratorio  were 
performed  (Florence  and  Borne,  about  a.d.  1600), 
and  during  the  time  of  Handel  and  Bach  was 
the  constant  support  to  the  recitativo  secco,  its 
weak  bass  notes  being  reinforced  by  large  lutes 
and  viola,  and  ultimately  by  violoncellos  and 
double  basses.     Towards  the  end  of  the  iSth 
century  the  instrument  was  withdrawn  ^  and 
the  big  fiddles  were  left  by  themselves  to  accom- 
pany the  ordinary  recitative  in  a  fiwhion  more 
peculiar  than  satisfactory. 

The  name  harpsichord  is  the  English  variant 
of  the  original  harpicordo,  which,  like  clavicem- 
balo, cl&vioordo,  spinetto,  and  pianoforte,  betrays 
its  Italian  origin.  The  clavioordo  was  a  table- 
shaped,  five-cornered  harpicordo,  rectangular,  like 
the  German  clavichord,  but  otherwise  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  instrument,  which  was  made  to 
sound  by  'tangents,*  or  simple  brass  uprights 

*  1*«  Klng-i  Birthday  Ode  mm  Moompantod  by  the  harpslehonl 
nntU  Jnne  4th,  17M.  when  a  grand  plaoo  wai  tabaUtated,  a  haipel- 
•hord  harluK  been  used  at  the  raheanal. 
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from  the  keys.  All  instroments  of  die  haipa- 
chord,  davioembalo,  or  spinet  &mily  were  ca 
the  plectrum  principle;,  and  there£aire  won  ii* 
capable  of  dynamic  modification  of  tcDd  by 
difforence  of  touch.  The  strings  were  aet  is 
vibration  by  pdnts  of  quill  or  hard  leattur, 
elevated  on  wooden  uprights,  known  as  jacks,  sad 
twitching  or  plucking  them  as  the  do|uciuBus 
of  the  keys  caused  the  points  to  pass  apwank 
[Jack.]  Leather  points  were  probaMynaedfiB^ 
sinoe  we  leam  firom  Scaliger,  who  lived  1484- 
1550  (Poetices,  lib.  i.  ci^  48),  that  orowqiiills  wen 
introduced  in  keved  instruments  aubsequent  ts 
his  boyhood,  and  he  informs  us  that  through  then 
the  name  'spinet'  (firam  tpine,  *  thorn  or  point) 
became  implied  to  what  had  been  known  as  tiis 
'davicymbal'and'harpichord.'  The  OaooiL  Faal 
Beliscmius,  of  Pavia,  is  said  to  have  inibodnesd 
quills :  the  use  of  leather  is  shown  in  &  baipe- 
chord  by  Baffo,  dated  A  J).  1574.  and  pnesentij 
to  be  referred  to ;  and  in  one  by  the  elder  A&> 
dreas  Buckers  of  Antwerp,  dated  ajd.  1614,  nw 
in  the  possession  of  CoL  Hopkinson. 

It  is  the  principle  of  the  plectrum  that  deriw 
the  descent  of  the  harpsichord  from  the  psalteiy, 
just  as  the  pianoforte  is  derived,  by  analogy  at 
least,  firom  the  dulcimer,  and  the  dAvicbord  froai 
the  moveable-bridged  monochord ;  the  noodel  for 
the  shape  of  the  long  haipsichcod  being  tint 
kind  of  psaltery  which  the  oommoa  peopfe  called 
'istromento  di  porco* — from  »  auj^oeed  z^ 
semblance  between  the  trapeze  form  and  a  pig*s 
head.  [See  Psaltxbt.]  There  is  an  iatetestiag 
suggestion  of  this  connection  of  the  harpaiGiiQRl 
with  the  psaltery  preserved  in  the  chnrdi  of  tfas 
Certosa,  near  Pavia,  built  about  A.D.  1475.  Kiag 
David,  who  in  the  Middle  Ages  alwaya  played 
a  psaltery,  is  there  shown  holding  an '  istrasBflDlD 
di  porco.'  The  body  of  the  psaltery  is  opei^  aad 
shows  eight  keys,  lying  parallel  with  the  eigkl 
strings.  David  touches  the  keys  with  his  right 
hand,  and  uses  the  left  to  damp  the  striagii 
All  this  may  be  the  sculptor^s  fancy,  bat  Dc 
Ambros  (Geschichte  der  Musik,  1 864)  regards  it 
as  a  recollection  of  a  real  instrument  atehoD^ 
obeolete,  somewhere  seen  by  him. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  harpaichiad  is 
under  the  name  of  davicymbolum,  in  the  reks 
of  the  Minnemngers,  by  Eberiiaxd  Cerane,  a. El 
1404.  With  it  occur  the  davichord,  the  okoao- 
chord  and  other  musical  instrumenta  in  nee  sS 
that  time.  [See  Clavichord.]  The  abaoKe 
of  any  prior  mention  or  illustration  of  ke^sd 
stringed  instruments  is  negative  evidence  osdy, 
but  it  may  be  assumed  to  prove  their  inventiQa 
to  have  been  shortly  before  tha>t  date — say  la 
the  latter  half  of  the  14th  centuiy,  especially  ss 
Jean  de  Muris,  writing  in  a.d.  1323  (Masea 
speculativa),  and  enumerating  muaical  instra- 
ments,  makes  no  reference  to  either  cUficeB- 
bale  or  clavichord,  but  describes  the  moiioclMrl 
(recommending  four  strings  however)  as  in  ns 
for  measuring  intervals  at  that  time.  Mobvcw 
there  was  no  music  wire  before  this  epoch  ;  tbt 
earliest  record  of  wire  drawing  being  ajx  135  !• 
at  Augsburg.    It  may  occur  to  the  reader— w^sj 
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were  hammen  not  sooner  introduced  ftfter  the 
natural  suggestion  of  the  Dulcimer,  instead  of 
the  field  being  so  long  occupied  by  the  less 
effective  jack  and  tangent  contrivances  t  The 
chasm  untraversable  by  all  forgotten  Cristoforis 
and  Schroters  was  the  gap  between  wrestplank 
and  sonndboard,  for  the  passage  of  the  hammers, 
which  weakened  the  frame  and  prohibited  the 
introdaotion  of  thicker  strings  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  impact  of  hammers.  It  took  more 
than  three  hundred  years  to  bridge  this  chasm 
by  stronger  framing,  and  thus  render  hammers 
possible. 

As  pianofortes  have  been  made  in  three  quite 
different  shapes,  the  grand,  the  square,  and  the 
apright,  there  were  as  many  varieties  of  the 
jack  instruments — to  wit^  the  harpsichord  proper 
(davioembalo,  clavecin,  or  flfigel)  of  trapeze 
fonn;  the  davicordo,  of  oblong  or  pentangular 
fbnDy  frequently  called  spinet  or  virginal;  and 
the  upright  harpsichord,  or  davicytherium.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  long  harpsichords 
were  often  described  as  spinet  or  virginal,  from 
their  plectra  or  their  use  by  young  ladies ;  but 
the  table-shaped  ones  known  commonly  by  the 
latter  names  were  never  called  harpsichords. 
No  specimen  of  the  upright  harpsichord  seems 
to  exists  yet  the  instrument  has  been,  made  in  a 
oomparatively  recent  period,  since  a  receipt  for 
one,  dated  1 753,  and  signed  by  the  maker,  Samuel 
Blnmer, '  Harpsichord  and  Spinet  Maker  in  Great 
Ponltney  Street,  near  Golden  Square,  London. 
N.B.  Late  foreman  to  Mr.  Shudi,  is  in  the  pos- 
•esslon  of  Messrs.  Broadwood. 

We  are  spared  the  necessity  of  reconstructing 
the  older  harpsichords  from  the  obscure  and 
often  inaccurate  allusions  of  the  older  writers, 
sach  as  Yirdung  and  Kiroher,  by  the  valuable 
collection  now  in  South  Kensington  Museum, 
that  includes  instruments  of  this  family  dating 
from  A.D.  1555  to  Pascal  Taskin,  a.d.  1786.  In 
private  hands,  but  accessible  to  the  enquirer,  are 
large  harpsichords  by  Tschudi  and  by  Kirkman, 
B^  playable.  The  oldest  harpsichord  in  the 
Museum  is  a  Venetian  clavicembalo,  signed  and 
dated  '  Joanes  Antonius  Baffo,  Yenetus,  1574.' 
It  has  a  compass  of  4^  octaves,  jl 

from  0  to  F,  the  extreme  limits  q^ 

of  the  human  voice.  Raising  the 
top  and  looking  inside,  we  ob- 
serve the  harp-Hke  disposition  of  "** 
the  strings  as  in  a  modem  grand  piano,  which 
led  Galilei,  the  father  of  the  astronomer  Galileo, 
to  infer  the  direct  derivation  of  the  harpsichord 
from  the  harp.  In  front,  immediately  over  the 
keys,  is  the  wrestplank,  with  the  tuning-pins 
inserted,  round  which  are  wound  the  nearer 
ends  of  the  strings — in  this  instrument  two  to 
each  note — the  further  ends  beinff  attached  to 
hitdipins,  driven  into  the  soundboard  itself, 
and  following  the  angle  of  the  bent  side  of  the 
case  to  the  narrow  end,  where  the  longest 
strings  are  stretched.  There  is  a  straight  bridge 
along  the  edge  of  the  wrestolank,  and  a  curved 
bridge  upon  the  soundboard.  The  strings  pass 
over  these  bridges,  between  which  they  vibnte. 


and  the  impulse  of  their  vibrations  is  commu- 
nicated by  tiie  curved  bridge  to  the  soundboard. 
The  plectra  or  jacks,  with  the  exception  that 
they  cany  points  of  leather  instead  of  quill,  are 
the  same  as  in  later  instruments.  [See  Jack.] 
This  Venetian  harpsichord  has  a  separate  case, 
from  which  it  could  be  withdrawn  for  perform- 
ance, a  contrivance  usual  in  Italy,  the  outer 
case  being  frequently  adorned  with  painting. 
The  raised  blocks  on  each  side  the  keys,  by 
which  the  instrument  was  drawn  out  of  the 
case,  survived  long  after,  when  there  was  no 
outer  case.  Lastly,  the  natural  k^s  are  white 
and  the  sharps  black,  the  rule  in  Italian  keyed 
instruments,  the  Gennan  practice  having  been 
the  reverse. 

Reference  to  the  oblong  'clavicordi,*  in  which 
South  Kensington  Museum  is  rich,  will  be  found 
under  Spinbt.  The  actual  workmanship  of  all 
these  Italian  keyed  instruments  was  indifferent ; 
we  must  turn  to  the  Netherlands  for  that  care 
in  manipulation  and  choice  of  materials  which, 
united  with  constructive  ingenuity  equalling  that 
of  the  best  Italian  artists,  culminated  in  the 
Double  Harpsichords  of  the  Ruckers  fiunily  of 
Antwerp.'     [See  Ruokbbs.] 

Of  tlus  family  there  were  four  members  living 
and  working  between  1579  '^^  ^^5^  ^^  later, 
who  achieved  great  reputation,  l^eir  instru- 
ments are  known  by  their  signatures;  and  by 
the  monograms  framing  the  ornamental  rosette 
orsoundhole  in  the  soundboard — ^a  survival  from 
the  psaltery.  The  great  improvement  of  the 
haipsichoid  is  attributed  to  Hans,  the  eldest, 
who,  by  adding  to  the  two  unison  strings  of 
each  note  a  third  of  shorter  length  and  finer  wire 
tuned  an  octave  higher,  increased  the  power  and 
brilliancy  of  the  tone.  To  employ  this  addition 
at  will,  alone,  or  with  one  or  both  the  unison 
strings,  he  contrived,  after  the  example  of  the 
organ,  a  second  keyboard,  and  stops  to  be  moved 
by  the  lumd,  for  the  control  of  the  registers  or 
Slides  of  jacks  acting  upon  the  strings.  By 
these  expedients  all  we  legitimate  variety  ever 
given  to  the  instrument  was  secured.  The 
Ruckers  harpsichord  given  by  Messrs.  Broadwood 
to  South  Kensington  Museum,  signed  and  dated 
'Andreas  Ruckers  me  fecit  Antverpis  1651*  (see 
next  page),  said  to  have  been  left  by  Handel  to 
Christopher  &nith,  shows  these  additions  to  the 
construction,  and  was,  in  the  writer's  remem- 
brance, before  the  soundboard  gave  wav,  of  deli- 
dously  soft  and  delicately  reedv  timbre.  The 
tension  being  oomparatively  small,  these  harpsi- 
chords lasted  much  longer  than  our  modem 
pianofortes,  even  of  the  best  construction.  James 
Shudi  Broadwood  ('Notes,'  1838)  states  that 
many  Ruckers  harpsichords  were  in  existence  and 
good  condition  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  fetched  high  prices ;  one  having 
sold  in  1770  for  3000  francs  (£120). 

When  the  Ruckers  &mily  passed  away  we  hear- 
no  more  of  Antwerp  as  the  city  of  harpsichord 

1  The  oldest  tn«e  In  Uie  Nethertandt  of  the  haiptldiord  or  eUvseia 
Is  tbat  ft  house  in  Antwerp,  in  tlie  parish  of  Noire  Dune,  bore  In 
Ua2  the  nuM  of '  de  CteTiilmbele.' 


maken ;  LoDdou  and  Puii  took  ap  the  tila.  Bnt 

all  tbeas  Antwerp  workmen  belonged  of  riglit  to 
the  Guild  of  St,  Luke,  the  utut'e  corporation,  to 
whioh  thej  wore  In  the  first  initaikoe  introduoed 
hj  the  pnctiee  of  oniAmentiiig  thur  matnimenta 
with  punting  and  carving.  In  1557  (en  of  the 
Antwerp  hupaichord  maken  petitioned  the  deana 
and  maaten  ot  the  guild  to  be  admitl«d  without 
■ubmitting  niaaterpiece*,  and  the  chiefii  of  the 
oonimime  oonsenticg,  in  Che  neit  year  tbay  were 
received.  The  reaponsibility  of  ligniug  tlie&  work 
wae  perhape  the  foundation  of  lJ]e  great  lepntation 
afterwarda  enjoyed  b;  Antwerp  for  harpdchorda 
and  limilai  mutdcal  inatnunent*.  ( '  Be^erchei,' 
Mc.,  liion  de  Buibora,  Bruaaela,  1863.) 

The  earliest  histoiical  mention  of  the  harpid- 
shwd  tn  Thlg'ft"'^   ocour*  under  the  name  of 
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ClftricyiDball,  aji.  1501,    The  lata  Dr. 
(■The  Pianoforte,'  Londcn  1S60)  ooUected 
and  other  refereaosB  to  old  keyed  inatotm 
from  reoords  of  Privy  Pone  sxpenaM  and  bm 
contemporary  poeta.     The   houee-iMutala  rf    I 
Lsckingfield,  the  teddenee  of  Algnmai  Poq    I 
in  the  tdme  of  Henry  Til,  preMrvad  (br  O* 
house  was  bomt)  in  t.  MS.  in  tha  Britioh  M*    j 
■enm,  named  it   '  olorisymbalia.'      For  a  liaf    I 
while  after  thii,  if  the  inatrmoent  eii^bad,  it  wM 
known  under  a  general  nune,  as  '  virginalla.'    11    1 
wu  the  lohaol  of  Euokers,  tiaiuferTad  to  (!■    I 
oonntry  by  a  Fleming  named  Tabel,  that  was  tfci 
real  basis  of  harpaichcird  rnalring  a*  m,  dtrtinft 
baiinesa  in  this  oountn,  sqtaratiDg  it  bxaa  npa    1 
building  with  whidh  it  hod  bsmi,  aa  in  Fbal- 
era,  often  combined.    Tabel's  pninlsi   SmUari 


century,  developing  the  harpsichord  in  the  di' 
r«ction  of  power  and  majesty  of  tone  to  the 
fikrtheet  limit.  The  diSerenoe  in  length  between 
a  Kncken  and  a  Shudi  or  Eirkmon  horpBichord, 
— Tii.  from  6  or  7j  feat  to  nearly  g  feet,  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  this  increase  of  power. 
Stronger  froioing  and  thicker  stringing  helped 
in  the  production  of  their  pompous,  rnahmg- 
sounding  instrumenti.  Perhaps  Shudi's  ware 
the  longeat,  »■  he  carried  his  later  instruments 
down  to  C  in  the  bass,  while  TTirfctnan  remained 
at  F ;  but  the  latter  set  up  one  row  «.  ■■  — 
of  jocks  with  leather  instead  of  W  .  1^ 
quills,  and  with  due  increase  in  4    ■ 

OiB  forte  combination.    Shudl,  in  8m,  i™- 

his  last  years  (ij>,  1769),  patented  a  Venetian 


Swell,  on  adaptation  fiixn  the  ocgaa  to  A» 
haipidchord.  yirltm^n  added  a  pedal  to  laiM 
a  portion  of  the  top  or  cover.  Both  oaed  ta« 
pedals ;  the  one  for  the  swell,  the  othcc  by  n 
external  lever  appanttos  to  shut  oCT  tba  o^*s 
and  one  of  the  unison  regiatera,  IsKvi^g  the 

Syer  with  both  hands  bee,  an  inveailun  ti 
m  Hayward'a,  described  in  Uaoe'a  '  Hoick^ 
Monument,'  *.D.  1676,  p.  135.  ., 

In  these  1 3th-century  harpsiehardi,  tbe  EloM 
practice  of  ornamenting  with  painting — ofhn  tfca 
cause  of  on  inBtrument  being  bioken  up  whoa  wO 
longer  efficient — was  done  away  with ;  aln  the 
laudable  old  custom  of  mottoes  to  nnnind  O' 
player  of  the  analogous  brevity  of  life  and  toantl, 
of  the  divine  nature  of  the  gift  (rf  mnai%  «  sf 
dead  wood  reviving  as  living  b  —     - 

when  the  '     ' 
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liis  emichment  of  picture  galleries  by  the 
iemolition  of  liarpsicliardB  was  most  effected, 
rhe  number  of  Rackers  however  known  to  exist 
MB  been  extended  by  research  to  upwardsof  thirty, 
kill  there  was  great  care  in  the  artistic  choice 
if  wood  and  in  the  cabinet-work  of  TKhudi's 
seantiful  instruments.  One  in  the  possession  of 
ffer  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  long  preserved 
in  Kew  Palace,  is  quite  a  masterpieoe  in  these 
respects.  It  bears  Tsohudi's  name,  spelt^  as 
iras  nsnal,  Shudi ;  the  date  1 740  and  maker's 
Kumber  94  are  inside.  The  oompass  is  as  in  the 
South  Kensington  Rackers,  6  to  F,  without  the 
lowest  Gf .  Two,  of  1758  (probably)  and  1766, 
are  in  the  New  Palace  at  Potsdam,  and  were 
Frederick  the  Great's.  Messrs.  Broadwood  have 
one  dated  i77i»  witii  five  and  a  half  octaves, 
C  to  F,  Venetian  Swell  and  five  stops,  oompiising 
the  two  unisons  and  octave  of  the  Ruckers,  with 
a  slide  of  jacks  striking  the  strings  much  nearer 
to  the  bridge  (also  a  Rackers  contrivance),  and 
prodaoing  a  more  twanffing  quality  of  tone,  the 
so-called  'lute '-stop  and  a  'buff '-stop  of  small 
pieces  of  leather,  brought  into  contact  with  the 
strings,  damping  the  tone  and  thus  giving  a  kind  of 
pitziccUo  effect.  This  fine  instrument  was  used 
by  Moacheles  in  his  Historical  Concerts  in  1837, 
and  by  Mr.  Pauer  in  similar  performances  in 
1 86a,  63,  and  67.  There  is  lUso  one  in  the 
MusQc  Yerein  at  Vienna  of  similar  construction, 
made  by  '  Burkat  Shudi  et  Johannes  Broadwood,' 
and  dated  1775,  which  belonged  to  Joseph 
Haydn.  This  was  the  young  Shudi ;  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  another  harpsichord  exists  with 
Broadwood's  name  upon  it. 

The  variety  of  stops  and  combinations  intro- 
duced bv  different  makers  here  and  abroad  at  last 
became  l^on,  and  were  as  worthless  as  they  were 
numerous.     Pascal  Taskio,  a  native  of  Theux 
in  JAhge  and   a   fBunous  Parisian  harpsichord 
maker,  is  credited  with  tiie  reintroduction  of 
leather  as  an  alternative  to  quills ;  his  Clavecin 
'en  peau  de  buffle'made  in  1768  was  pronounced 
superior  to  the  pianoforte  (De  la  Borde,  *  Essai 
sor  la  musique,   1773).    Taskin's  were  smaller 
■cale  harpsichords  than  those  in  vogue  in  England, 
and  had  ebony  naturals  and  ivory  sharps,  and 
a  Japanese  fashion  of  external  ornamentation. 
There  is  one  at  South  Kensington,  dated  1 786. 
I&  the  Lioeo  Communale  di  Musica  at  Bologna 
there  is  a  harpsichord  with  four  rows  of  keys, 
called  an  '  Anmioembalo.'    This  instrument,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Engel,  was  made  bv  a  Venetian, 
Vito  Trasuntino,  after  the  invention  of  Nioolo 
Vkentino,  who  described  it  in  his  work  'L'Antica 
Husica  ridotto  alia  modema  prattica'  (Rome 
1555)*  The  oompass  comprises  only  four  octaves, 
but  in  each  octave  are  thirty-one  keyn.  A  *  Tetr»- 
«ardo'  was  made  to  £BKnlitate  the  tuning  of  these 
ttinute  intervals.  Thus  early  were  attempts  made 
to  arrive  at  parity  of  intonation  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  keys  within  the  bounds  of  the  octave. 
Another  of  the  curiosities  of  harpsichord  making 
^as  the  'Transponidavicymbel'   described  by 
Pn^torius  (1614-18).    By  shifting  the  keyboard 
the  player  ooald  transpose  two  tones  higher  or 
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lower,  passing  at  pleasure  through  the  inter- 
mediate half  tones.  Arnold  Schlick,  however, 
had  achieved  a  similar  transposition  with  the 
organ  as  early  as  151a  (Monatshefte  fiir  Musik* 
Geachichte,  Berlin,  1869).  A  harpsichord  peda- 
lier — Clavicymbelpedal— according  to  Dr.  Oscar 
Paul,  an  independent  instrument  with  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  was  used  by  J.  S.  Bach,  notably  in  his 
Trios  and  the  fiunous  *  Passacaille' ;  and  in  his 
transcriptions  of  Vivaldi's  O)noertos.  Lastiy  a 
'  Lautenwerke'  must  be  noticed,  a  gut-stiing 
harpsichord,  an  instrument  not  worth  remem- 
bering had  not  Bach  himself  directed  the  making 
of  one  by  Zacharias  Hildebrand  of  Leipsic.  It 
was  shorter  than  the  usual  harpsichord,  nad  two 
unisons  of  gut  strings,  and  an  octave  register  of 
brass  wire,  and  was  praised  as  capable,  if  heard 
concealed,  of  deceiving  a  lute-player  by  pro- 
fession (Paul,  Gesch.  des  Claviers,  Leipsic  1868). 
[See   dciAYicHosD,   Ruokbrs,   Sfinkt,  ViBai- 

HAL.]  [A.J.H.] 

HARINGTON,  Hbnbt,  M.D.,  bom  in  1727 
at  Kekton.  Somersetshire;  in  1745  entered  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  with  the  view  of  taking 
orders.  He  used  to  pass  his  vacations  with  his 
ande,  William,  vicar  of  Kingston,  Wilts,  from 
whom  he  imbibed  a  taste  for  music  and  poetry. 
He  resided  there  during  8  years,  and  wrote 
some  unimportant  pieces  of  music  and  poetry. 
In  T  748  he  took  his  B.A.  degree,  abandoned  his 
intention  of  taking  orders,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine.  He  remained  at  Oxford 
until  he  took  his  M.A.  and  M.D.  degrees. 
Whilst  there  he  joined  an  amateur  musical 
society  established  by  Dr.  W.  Hayes,  to  which 
those  only  were  admitted  who  were  able  to 
play  and  sing  at  sight.  On  leaving  Oxford  he 
established  himself  as  a  physician  at  Bath,  de- 
voted his  leisure  to  composition,  and  founded 
the  Harmonic  Society  of  Bath.  In  1797  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  glees,  catches,  etc.,  and  after- 
wards joined  Edmund  Broderip,  organist  of 
Wells,  and  Rev.  William  Leeves,  composer  of 
'Auld  Robin  Gray,'  in  the  publication  of  a 
similar  volume.  In  1800  he  published  'Eloit 
Eloi !  or.  The  Death  of  Christ.'  a  sacred  dirge 
for  Passion  Week.  Harington  was  an  alderman 
of  Bath,  and  served  the  office  of  mayor  with 
credit.  He  died  Jan.  15,  1816,  and  was  buried 
in  Bath  Abbey.  His  compositions  are  *  distin- 
guished for  originality,  correct  harmony  and 
tenderness,  and  he  was  remarkably  successful 
in  some  humorous  productions'  {Harmonieon), 
His  round  *  How  great  is  the  pleasure '  used  to 
be  well  known.  [W.H.H.] 

HARRIS,  Joseph  John,  bom  in  London  in 
1799,  was  chorister  in  the  (Jhapel  Royal  under 
John  Stafford  Smith.  In  1823  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  St.  Olave's  Churd^  Southwark.  In 
1837  he  published  *  A  Selection  of  Psalm  and 
Hymn  Times,  adapted  to  the  psalms  and  hymns 
used  in  the  church  of  St.  ()lave,  Southwark.* 
In  Feb.  1828  he  quitted  Southwark  to  become 
organist  of  Blackburn,  Lancashire ;  in  1851 
was  made  'lay  precentor,*  or  choir  master  at 
the  collegiate  church  (now  the  cathedral)  at 
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Msnchestery  deputy  organist,  and  on  March  35, 
1848,  orgaodat.  Harris  composed  some  cathedral 
music  and  a  few  glets,  songs,  etc.  He  died  at 
Manchester,  Feb.  10,  1869.  [W.H.H.] 

HARRIS^  JossFH  Macdokald,  was  bom  in 
1789,  and  at  an  early  age  became  a  chorister  of 
Westminster  Abbey  under  Richard  Guise.  On 
quitting  the  choir  on  the  breaking  of  his  voice, 
he  beoune  a  pupil  of  Robert  CM>ke,  then  or- 
ganist of  the  Abbey.  Harris  was  employed  as  a 
teacher,  and  occasional  conductor  at  minor  con- 
certs. His  compositions  are  songs,  duets,  trios, 
and  pianoforte  pieces.  He  died  in  May  i860, 
aged  71.  [W.H.H.] 

HARRIS,  BxsA,  or  Rbnatub,  is  the  most 
celebrated  member  of  this  family  of  English 
organ  builders.  His  grand&ther  had  built  an 
organ  for  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  but  his 
father,  Thomas,  appears  to  have  emigrated  to 
France,  for  Dr.  Bumey  says  that  Renatus  came 
to  England  with  his  father  a  few  months  after 
Father  Smith's  azrival  (1660).  To  Smith,  Reni^ 
tus  Harris  became  a  formidable  rival,  especially 
in  the  competition  for  building  an  organ  in  the 
Temple  Church.    [Sghmidt,  Bernard.] 

Thomas  Harris  of  New  Sarum  in  1666  con- 
tracted to  build  an  organ  for  Worcester  CathedraL 
Renatus  Harris  in  1690  agreed  to  improve  and 
enlaige  his  grandfather's  organ  in  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  Dr.  Rimbault  gives  a  list  of 
39  organs  built  by  this  eminent  artist.  He  had 
two  sons — ^Rknatus,  jun.,  who  built  an  organ 
for  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  London,  in  1724,  and 
JoHH,  who  built  most  of  hiB  organs  in  conjunction 
with  his  son-in-law,  John  Byfield. 

The  firm  of  Harris  (John)  &  Bttield  (John) 
carried  on  business  in  Red  Lion  St.,  Holbom. 
In  1739  they  built  an  organ  for  Shrewsbury, 
and  in  1740  one  for  Doncaster,  which  cost 
£535,  besides  several  others.  [V.  de  P.] 

HARRISON,  Saicubl,  bom  at  Belper,  Dei> 
byshire,  Sept.  8, 1760.  He  received  his  musical 
education  mmi  Burton,  a  well-known  bass  chorus 
singer,  probably  the  same  whose  nervous  system 
was  so  powerfully  affected  by  the  music  on  tiie 
first  day  of  the  Commemoration  of  Handel,  in 
1784,  as  to  occasion  his  death  in  the  oourse  of 
a  few  hours.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
cert of  Ancient  Music  in  1776,  Harrison  ap- 
peared as  a  solo  soprano  singer,  and  continued 
so  £Dr  two  years  afterwards.  But  in  1 778,  being 
engaged  to  sing  at  Gloucester,  his  voice  suddenly 
fiuled  him.  After  an  internal  of  six  years, 
during  which  he  most  assiduously  cultivated  his 
voice  and  style,  Greorge  III.  heard  him  sing  at 
one  of  Queen  Charlotte's  musical  parties,  and 
caused  him  to  be  engaged  for  the  Commemoration 
of  Handel  in  1784,  at  which  he  sang  '  Rend'  il 
sereno  al  dglio  firam '  Sosume,*  and  the  opening 
recitative  and  air  in  '  Messiah.'  He  was  next 
engaged  as  principal  tenor  at  the  Concert  of 
Ancient  Music,  and  from  that  time  took  his 
place  at  the  h^Mi  of  his  profession  as  a  concert 
singer.  Harrison's  voice  had  a  compass  of  two 
octaves  (A  to  A).    It  was  remarkably  sweet, 
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pure  and  even  in  tone,  bnt  defident  in  pons: 
His  taste  and  judgment  were  of  a  high  orda^ 
and  in  the  cantabile  style  he  bad  no  eqoL 
Compelled  by  the  exigences  of  his  engageneali 
to  sing  songs  which  demanded  gnmtet  physicsl 
power  than  he  posBessed,  he  always  aang  tfaa 
reluctantly.  On  Dec.  6, 1790,  HaxriaoBi  maixU 
Miss  Cantelo,  for  some  years  principal  weeati 
soprano  at  all  the  best  ooDcerti^  etc  In  1791 
he  and  Knyvett  established  the  Vocal  Consat^ 
which  were  carried  on  to  the  end  of  1794,  wd 
revived  in  i8ox.  Harrison's  last  appeanaoe  a. 
public  was  at  his  benefit  concert,  May  8, 1812, 
when  he  sans Pepusch's  'Alexis,'  and  HandsTt 
'Gentle  airs.  On  June  35  following,  «  sodda 
inflammation  carried  him  off.  He  was  boried  ia 
the  graveyard  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Panens. 
The  inscription  on  his  tombstone  Tnclndwi  sa 
extract  from  an  elegiac  ode  on  HjtfrifloOy  writtea 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Beaumont,  and  set  to  mosie  bj 
William  Horsley,  bnt  the  lines  are  so  innocnrsklf 
given  as  oompletaly  to  mar  the  allnaion  to  tin 
song,  '  Gentle  airs.'  Mrs.  Harrison  anrrivedher 
husband  19  years.  [W.H.H] 

HARRISON,  Wiluax,  bom  in  BCaryiebos 
parish,  1813.  Being  gifted  with  »  tenor  vdos 
of  remaricaUe  purity  and  sweetness,  he  appeared 
in  public  as  an  amateur  concert  singer  eariy  ia 
1836.  He  then  entered  as  a  pnpfl  at  tiie  Rajd 
AoMiemy  of  Music,  and  in  1837  appeared  ss 
a  professional  singer  at  the  oonoerta  of  the  Acsr 
demy,  and  subsequently  at  the  Sacred  HannaBM 
Society.  On  Thursday,  May  a,  1839^  lie  nnds 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Covent  G9- 
den,  in  Reoke's  opera, '  Henrique.'  A  lew  yesn 
later  he  was  engaged  at  Drory  Lane^  wbsn  he 
sustained  the  principal  tenor  parts  in  BaUb't 
•Bohemian  Girl,'  Wallace's  'Maritnna.'  and 
Benedict's  *  Brides  of  Venice,*  and  'Gknaado^' 
on  their  first  production.  In  1851  he  peifijuaed 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in  Maiddasoka^ 
*  Son  and  Stranger,'  and  other  operas.  In  1856^ 
in  conjunction  with  Miss  Louisa  Pyne,  he  es^ 
blishea  an  Knglish  Opera  Company,  and  fcr 
several  years  gave  performances  at  the  liyeean, 
Drury  Lane,  and  Covent  Garden  Xhes^fcrsa 
During  their  management  the  foUowii^  asir 
operas  were  produced  :  Balfe*s  '  Rone  of  Cbstilk* 
1857,  'Satanella'  1858,  'Bianca,  tbe  Biavo^ 
Bride'  i860;  'Puritan's  Daughter'  1861,  sad 
'Armourer  of  Nantes,*  1863 ;  Wallaoe's  'Luriia^' 
i860,  and  'Love's  Triumph'  1862;  Benediats 
« Lily  of  Killamey '  1862  ;  Mellon's  '  VictoriBe* 
1859  ;  and  Howard  Glover's  *Ruy  Bias'  1861. 
In  the  winter  of  1864  Harrison  opened  Hs 
Majesty's  Theatre  for  the  performance  of  fi^ 
lish  operas.  He  translated  Masses  operetts^ 
'Les  Nooes  de  Jeannette,'  and  produced  it  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  Nov.  1860,  uadtf 
the  title  of  'Georgette's  Wedding.*  Hsakoa, 
in  addition  to  his  vocal  qualifications^  was  sa 
excellent  actor.  He  died  at  his  residcnep  s 
Kentish  Town,  Nov.  9,  1868.  [W.H.H.] 

HART,  Chablss,  bom  May  19,  1797,  ffopk 
of  the  B/oyal  Academy  of  Mosie  under  Ctatek 
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Wrtan  1839  to  1833  oiganist  to  St.  Diiiistan*8» 
Stepney,  and  suboequently  to  the  church  in 
^nredegar  Square,  Mile  End.  and  St.  Greorge's, 
Seckenham.  In  1830  he  published  *  Three  An- 
thenuy'  and  in  183a  a  'Te  Deiun  and  Jubilate,* 
tlfce  latter  of  which  had  gained  the  Gresham 
I*ri2e  Medal  in  1 831 .  In  April  1 839  he  produced 
an  oratorio  entitled  'Omnipotence.'  He  was 
Author  of  a  motet  which  gained  a  premium  at 
Crosby  Hall,  'Sacred  Harmony,*  and  other  com- 
positions. He  died  March  29, 1859.   [W.H.H.] 

HAKT,  J08BFH,  bom  in  London  in  1 794,  be- 
GMOoe  in  1801  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  under 
Jolin  Sale.  Whilst  in  the  choir  he  was  taught 
the  organ  by  Samuel  Wesley  and  Matthew 
Cooke,  and  the  piano  by  J.  B.  Cramer.  At  1 1 
lie  acted  as  deputy  for  Attwood  at  St.  Paul's. 
£[e  remained  in  the  choir  nearly  9  years,  and  on 
qtiittiii^  it  became  organist  of  Walthamstow, 
Jttid  private  organist  to  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge. 
He  left  Walthamstow  to  become  oiganist  of 
Tottenham.  At  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
1 81 5,  when  quadrille  dancing  came  into  vogue, 
Sart  became  an  arranger  of  dance  music,  and 
lua  'Lancers*  Quadrille*  has  continued  in  use 
ever  since.  From  181 8  to  1820  he  was  chorus 
master  and  pianist  at  the  English  Opera  House, 
Xjycenm.  He  composed  the  music  for  '  Ama- 
teurs and  Actors,*  1818  ;  'A  Walk  for  a  Wager,* 
and  '  The  Bull's  Head,*  18 19,  all  musical  farces ; 
and  'The  Vampire,*  melodnina,  1820.  In  1829 
lie  removed  to  Hastings,  commenced  business 
as  a  music  seller,  and  was  appointed  oiganist  of 
St.  Mary's  CShapel.  Hart  produced  48  sets  of 
quadrilles^  waltzes  and  galopades,  and  '  An  Easy 
jfode  of  teaching  Thorough-bass  and  Compo- 
mtiaxi/  He  died  in  December,  1844.  [W.H.H.] 

TTATtTj  Philip  (conjectured  by  Hawkins  to 
be  the  son  of  James  Hart),  bass  singer  at 
'york  Minster  until  1670,  and  thereafter  to  his 
death.  May  8,  171 8,  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Soyal,  and  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  was 
the  composer  of  several  songs  published  in 
*  Choice  Ayres,  Songs  and  Dialogues,'  1676-84  ; 
'The  Theater  of  Musick,'  1685-87 ;  'The  Ban- 
quet of  Musick,*  1688-92,  and  other  collections 
of  that  period.  Philip  Hart  was  organist  of  St. 
Andrew  Undershaft,  and  St.  Michel,  Comhill. 
In  1703  he  composed  the  music  for  Hughes's 
'  Ode  in  Praise  of  Musick,*  performed  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  on  St.  Cecilia's  dav,  1703.  On 
May  38,  1724,  he  was  appointed  the  first  or- 
ganist of  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  at  a  salary  of 
302.  In  1729  he  published  his  music  to  'The 
Morning  Hymn  from  the  Fifth  Book  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost.'  He  also  published  a  Collection 
of  Fugues  for  the  Organ.  Two  anthems  by  him 
are  included  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl. 
MS.  7341)*  From  Hawkins's  account  of  him 
(chap.  175)  he  appears  to  have  been  a  sound 
ii«d  Teiy  conservative  musician,  and  a  highly 
respectable  man.  Sir  John  elsewhere  mentions 
biB  excessive  use  of  the  shake  in  his  organ 
playing.  Hart  died,  at  a  very  advanced 
tiar  about  1 749.  [W.  H. 
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HARVAED  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION, 
THE,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  sprang  in  1837  from  a  half 
social,  half  musical  dub  formed  in  1808  among 
the  undergraduates  in  Harvard  University,  and 
known  as  the  'Pierian  SodaUty.*  B^des 
strengthening  the  ties  of  friendship,  it  was  the 
hope  of  the  founders  to  raise  the  standard  of 
musical  taste  in  the  college ;  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  musical  professorship  there ;  and  to  oolleot 
a  library  which  should  contain  both  music  and 
musical  literature  in  all  its  branches.  These 
hopes  have  all  been  fulfilled.  Furthermore,  by 
means  of  its  public  concerts,  the  taste  of  muaio- 
lovers  in  Boston  has  been  elevated,  and  a  marked 
influence  exerdsed  on  the  composition  of  concert- 
programmes  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
Union.  Fourteen  series  of  ooncots,  of  fit>m  six 
to  ten  each,  have  been  given,  beginning  in  1865, 
all,  with  a  few  exceptions,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.CarlZerrahn.  tiie  programmes  have  included 
the  standard  orchestral  compositions  of  the  great 
masters,  varied  by  instrumental  and  vocal  solos 
and  choral  performances.  The  library  of  the 
Association,  selected  with  great  care,  and  with 
special  attention  to  the  cdle^on  of  complete  sets, 
in  the  best  editions,  of  the  works  of  the  greatest 
composers,  now  numbers  about  2,500  volumes. 
Of  the  original  members  but  three  survive — 
Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  president ;  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Pickering,  ex-president ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Gassett. 
Among  its  members  have  been  included  many 
distin^iished  graduates  from  the  University  to 
which  it  owes  its  name  and  origin,  as  well  as 
numerous  musical  professors  and  amateurs  who 
have  not  walked  in  the  academic  groves.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  Assodation  are  at  1 2,  Pem- 
berton  Square,  Boston,  and  the  Concerts  are  held 
at  the  Music  HaU.  L^.H.  J.] 

HASLINGEB.  A  well-known  music  firm  in 
Vienna,  originally  the  'Bureau  des  arts  et  d'in- 
dustrie,'  next  S.  A.  Steiner  &  Co.,  and  since  1826 
Tobias  Haslinger.  Tobias,  bom  March  i,  1787, 
at  Zell,  in  Upper  Austria,  was  an  energetic 
intelligent  man  of  business,  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  best  musicians  of  Vienna.  Beethoven 
and  he  were  in  constant  communication,  and  the 
numerous  letters  to  him  from  the  great  composer, 
which  have  been  preserved  (probably  only  a 
small  proportion  of  those  whidi  were  written), 
each  with  its  queer  joke  or  nickname,  show  the 
footing  they  were  on — ^Adjutant,  or  Adjutanterl, 
or  Bestes  kleines  Kerlchen,  or  Tobiasserl,  or  To- 
bias Peter  Philipp,  or  Monsieur  de  Haslinger, 
G^dral  Musiden  et  G^n^ral  Lieutenant— such 
are  the  various  queer  modes  in  which  Beethoven 
addreeses  him.  In  a  letter  to  Schott  (Nohl,  No. 
328)  he  sketches  a  oomio  biography  of  his  friend, 
with  illustrative  canons.  Another  canon,  'O 
Tobias  Dominus  Haslinger,'  occurs  in  a  letter 
of  Sept.  10,  1821 ;  and  one  of  his  very  last  notes 
contains  a  flourish  on  his  name,  added,  with  the 
signature,  by  the  hand  of  the  master : — 
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Haalinger  prepared  a  oomplete  copy  of  Bee- 
thoven's oompositions  in  full  eoore,  beantiiiilly 
written  by  m  nngle  cop  vict.  This  wis  pnrchMed 
by  the  Archdufa  Badolph,  and  bequeathed  by 
him  to  the  GeeeDschaft  der  Munkfteunde^  in 
whoie  lifaraiy  it  now  is.  He  was  one  of  the  36 
torah'bewers  who  surrounded  the  bier  of  his  great 
firiendy  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  hand  the  three 
laurel  wreaths  to  Hummel,  by  whom  they  were 
placed  on  the  ooffin  befbone  the  closing  of  the 
grave.  He  died  at  Vienns^  June  18,  184a,  and 
the  busineas  came  into  the  hands  of  his  son 
Kaml,  a  pupil  of  Czemy  and  Seyfried,  a  remark- 
able pisnoforte-player,  and  an  industrious  com- 
Sir.  His  soi^^  were  well  known  and  much 
uented,  and  many  a  young  musician  has 
ie  his  first  appearance  there.  He  died  Dec. 
a6,  1868,  leaving  as  many  as  100  published 
works  of  all  dawns  and  dimensions.  The  oon- 
oem  was  carried  on  by  his  widow  till  Jan.  1875, 
when  it  was  bought  by  the  firm  of  Schlesinger  of 
Berlin,  by  whom  it  is  maintained  under  the  style 
of  *  Cari  Haslinger,  quondam  Tobias.*  Among 
the  works  pnblif£ed  by  this  establishment  may  be 
named  Schubert's  'Winterreise*  and  'Sohwanen- 
gesang';  Beethoven's  Symphonies  a,  3,  4,  7, 
8,  Overtures  to  Coriolan,  Buins  of  Athens,  op. 
115,  King  Stephen,  Leonora '  No.  i,*  "^olin  Con- 
oerto.  Battle  Symphony,  P.F.  Concertos  i,  3,  4, 5, 
Trio  in  Bb,  Sonatas  and  Variations,  liederkreis, 
eic. ;  Spolur's  ^noi^phonies  4  (Weihe  der  Tone) 
and  5 ;  Usst's  Concerto  in  Eb ;  Mosbheles*  ditto 
>f  Z»  5$^t  7i  Hummel's  ditto  in  C,  G,  A  minor, 
and  Ab,  4  Sonatas,  etc.  The  dance  music  of 
Lanner  azid  the  Strausses  fonns  an  important 
part  of  the  repertoire  of  the  firm,  which  under 
the  new  proprietonhip  has  received  a  great 
impulse.  [O.F.P.] 

HASSE,  JoHAKV  Adolph,  who  for  a  third  part 
of  the  1 8th  century  was  the  most  popular  dramatic 
composer  in  Europe,  was  bom  on  March  25, 
1699,  at  ^Beigedori^,  Hambuig,  where  his  &iher 
was  organist  and  schoolmaster.  At  18  years 
of  age  he  went  to  Hambuig,  where  his  musical 
talent  and  fine  tenor  voice  attracted  tiie  notice 
of  Ulridh  Konig,  a  German  poet  attached  to  the 
Polish  court,  tluough  whose  recommendation  he 
was  engaged  as  tenor  singer  by  Reiser,  director 
of  the  Hambuig  Opera^  and  the  most  fiunous 
dramatic  composer  of  the  day.  At  the  end  of 
four  years  Konig  procured  for  Hasse  a  like  en- 
gagement at  the  Brunswick  theatre,  where,  a 
year  later,  was  produced  his  first  opera,  '  Anti- 
gonus.*  This  (the  only  opera  he  ever  composed 
to  a  German  libretto)  was  very  well  received, 
but  as,  while  evincing  great  natural  fitoility  in 
composition,  it  also  betrayed  a  profound  ignor- 
ance of  the  grammar  of  his  art,  it  was  decided 
that  he  must  go  to  Italy,  then  the  musical 
centre  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  serious 
study.  Accordingly,  in  I7a4,  he  repaired  to 
Naples,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Porpora,  fisr 
whom,  however,  he  had  neither  liking  nor  sym- 
pathy, and  whom  he  soon  deserted  for  the  veteran 
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Alessandro  ScariattL  In  1735  he  reoaved  At 
ccmmiasian  to  compose  a  serenada  ftr  two  voiea. 
In  this  work,  which  had  the  advantage  of  Inoi 
perfonned  l^  two  groat  mogen,  Farindfi  td 
bignoEa  Tesi,  Hasse  acquitted  himself  so  wl 
that  he  was  entrusted  with  tba  oampoaAmi 
the  mew  opera  fiir  the  next  year.  Hoivii 
'Sesostrato,*  perfivmed  at  Na^  in  1726^  mi 
which  extended  its  compoaera  lame  orar  At 
whole  of  Italy.  In  1737  he  went  to  Yobb^ 
where  he  was  afmointed  profiasaor  at  the  Seiak 
degl*  Incurabili,  for  which  ho  wrotea  ^MiMw' 
for  two  soprani  and  two  oontralti,  with  tarn- 
naniment  of  stringed  instruments,  a  piece  lAuk 
tong  enjoyed  a  great  celebrity.  He  was  novtbi 
most  popular  composer  of  the  day.  HisfiDB  pr 
son  imd  agreeable  manners,  his  beantifiil  yon 
and  great  proficiency  on  the  daveein  oaosed  Ui 
to  be  muim  sought  after  in  society,  and  he  vm 
known  throughout  Italy  by  the  name  of  /I  flsri 
Sauone.  In  1728  he  prodiued,  at  Naples,  iwAff 
opera, ' Attalo^  re  di  Bitinia,'  as  sooQassfbl  «di 
predecessor.  In  1720  he  vetomed  to  Ten^ 
where  he  met  with  the  wmoua  oofitofritt,  Fmtai 
Bordoni  (see  next  article),  then  at  the  andicf 
her  jpowers  and  her  charaos,  who  shortly  sfta" 
waros  became  his  wife.  For  her  he  eaBi|MBd 
the  operas  'Balisa*  and  'Artaterse'  (No.  x).thi 
latter  of  which  is  one  of  his  beet  works. 

In  1731  this  oelefacated  coo^  were  mmnimA 
to  Dresden,  where  August  IL  veined  o««  t 
brilliant  court.  Hasse  waa  ai^Muted  Gbpdt* 
meister  and  Director  of  the  Opera.  Hii  &rt 
opera  produced  in  Dresden,  'ALessandro  odf 
Indie,*  nad  an  unprecedented  soocess^  omng  a^ 
only  to  its  own  merits,  but  to  the  nJaaW 
performance  by  Faustina  of  the  prinripsl  put 
xlas8e*s  position,  however,  as  the  husband  of  tte 
most  fajwinating  prima  damma  of  the  day,  mi, 
at  this  time,  fiur  from  being  an  easy  oaa.  ^  S^ 
life  was  embittered  also  by  hia  enmity  to  Mi  ^ 
master,  Porpora,  whom  he  found  estafafiMv 
Dresden,  and  patronised  by  some  monben  of  Ai 
royal  fomily,  and  byJMJoosy  of  Porpara*spq4 
Begtna  Mmgottl  lliis  exoeUent  sii^w  vm  • 
dM^;erous  rival  to  Faustina,  and  Haass  tt^^ 
no  opportunity  of  manifosting  his  spita  tpam 
her.  In  'Demofoonte*  he  intit)daoed  inls  k* 
part  an  air  written  entirely  in  what  he  tho^l^ 
a  defective  part  of  her  voice,  while  the  aoeonpiB* 
ment  was  artfully  contrived  to  desteoy  aD  ift^ 
while  giving  no  support.  Mingotti  was  oUi|H 
to  sing  it,  but  like  the  great  artiat  that  An  m», 
she  acquitted  herself  in  such  a  maoBer  ai  t» 
disappomt  Hasse,  and  this  very  air  became  «• 
of  her  most  sucoessful  show-pieceB.  This  cv 
bination  of  causes  seems  to  have  made  Hiai^ 
footing  in  Dresden  uncertain,  and  up  to  1740^ 
absented  himself  as  much  as  poadhK  «^ 
Faustina  remained  behind.  He  revisited  ViflM% 
Milan,  and  Naples,  and  also  went  to  I^oad^ 
where  he  was  pressed  to  undertake  the  diieetMS 
of  the  opera  established  in  opposition  to  HiwM 
His  'Artaserse'  met  with  a  brilliant  reoepW 
but  he  had  no  wish  to  sapport  the  rivahy  «i* 
Handel;  besides  which  he  disliked  Bi«isDd,«id 
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BOOH  quitted  the  country.  Be  returned,  in  1 739, 
to  Dneden,  where  he  was  no  longer  vezed  by 
tbe  presence  of  Porpor%  and  where  August  HI. 
liAd  tnooeeded  his  mther.  Bere,  with  the  ez- 
oeption  of  a  short  sojourn  in  Venice  in  1740, 
lie  and  Faustina  remained  till  1763.  In  174^, 
on  the  Tery  evening  of  Frederick  the  Greats 
cntiy  into  Dresden  after  the  battle  of  Kessels- 
^Laii,  Basse's  opera  'Arminio*  was  performed  by 
oominand  of  the  conqueror,  who  gradoualy  com- 
mended the  work  and  its  perfoimance,  especially 
the  part  of  Faustina.  During  FredericKS  nine 
days  stay  in  the  Sazon  capital  Basse  had  to 
attend  at  court  evezy  evening  and  superintend 
the  musical  performances,  and  was  rewarded  by 
ihe  present  of  a  magnificent  diamond  ring  and 
looo  thalers  for  disteibution  among  the  musi- 
Gtans  of  the  orchestra.  In  1760  occurred  the 
■lege  of  Dresden,  in  which  Basse  lost  most  of 
his  property,  and  during  which  his  collected 
MSS.y  prepared  for  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  to  be  published  at  the  eznense  of  the 
King  of  PoUmd,  were  nearly  all  destroyed. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  the  king  was  obliged, 
from  motives  of  economy,  to  suppress  both  opera 
smd  chamber  music  The  Capellmeister  and  his 
wife  were  pensioned,  and  retired  to  Tienna, 
wliere  Basse,  in  conjunction  with  the  poet  Metas- 
taoo,  was  soon  engaged  in  active  opposition  to  a 
mooreformidable  rival  than  Porpora,  viz.  Ghristoph 
Glnok.  Althouffh  he  was  64  years  old,  he  now 
eomposed  several  new  operas.  Bis  last  dramatic 
WOK,  'Ruflgierov'  was  produced  at  Milan  in 
1774  for  £e  marriage  of  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dmand.  On  this  same  occasion  was  performed 
»  dramatic  serenade,  'Aaoanioin  AllMk,  thework 
of  Wol%ang  MoBart,  then  13  yean  of  age. 
After  hearing  it,  old  Basse  is  said  to  have  ex- 
idalmed,  'This  boy  will  throw  us  all  into  the 
afaade,*  a  prediction  which  was  verified  within  a 
fow  years  of  its  utterance.  The  remainder  of 
Hasse's  life  was  passed  at  Venice,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  85,  on  Dec.  16, 1 783. 

Owing  to  the  destruction  of  Basse's  works  at 
Xhreaden,  his  autograph  scores  are  exceedingly 
rave ;  soaroely  a  MS.  or  even  a  letter  of  his 
being  feund  in  any  collection,  public  or  private ; 
though  oontemporazy  copies  are  common  enough. 
Tbe  following  compositions  of  Basse's  are  the 
diief  of  those  which  are  published,  and  accessible 
aA  the  present  day : — 

I.  'Miserere'  for  a  Soprani  and  a  Alti  (Ber- 
lin, Trantwein). 

a.  '  113th  Psalm' ;  for  Bass  solo  and  Choms, 
with  orchestra  (Elberfeld,  Arnold). 

3.  'Alcide  al  Bivio,'  opera,  P.  35*.  score  (Leip- 
sig:,  Breitkopf). 

4.  Te  Deum  in  D  for  Soli  and  Choroa,  with 
Orchestra  and  Organ  (Leipzig,  Peters). 

K.  'DiePilgrimmeaufGolgatha'  ('Pellegrini 
al  Sepolero,*  German  translation).  Oratorio,  P.F. 
soore  (Leipzig,  Schwickert). 

6.  Quintet,  firom  the  above,  a  Sopr.,  a  Altos, 
and  Bass  (Berlin,  Damkohler;  Breslau,  Leuc- 
kaid). 

7.  Air  for  Alto^  from  Oratoiio'Die  Bekehrung 


des  heUigen  Augustins'  (Berlin,  Damkohler,  & 
Schlesinger). 

8.  Portions  of  a  Te  Deum  and  a  Miserere,  and 
two  other  pieces  in  Bochlitz's  Sammlung,  vol.  iv. 

9.  A  Tocal  fiigue,  'Christe,'  No.  19  in  the 
'  Auswahl  vorzttgl.  Muslkwerke'  (Trautwein). 

10.  A  Sonata  in  D,  in  Pauer's  Alte  Clavier- 
musick  (Part  44). 

There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Basse,  oval,  in  folio, 
engraved  by  L.  Zacchi  at  Dresden  from  a  picture 
by  0.  P.  Botavi,  representing  him  as  a  middle 
aged  man,  with  pleasing  features  and  expression. 

Hasae's  facility  in  composition  was  astonishing. 
Be  wrote  more  than  a  hundred  operas,  besides 
oratorios,  maaaes,  cantatas,  psalms^  symphonies, 
sonatas,  concertos,  and  a  host  of  smaller  com- 
positions. Be  set  to  music  the  whole  of  Metas- 
tasio's  dramatic  worlcs,  several  of  them  three 
or  four  times  over.  Bis  career  was  one  long 
success:  few  composers  have  enjoyed  during 
their  lifetime  such  world-wide  celebrity  as  he; 
of  those  few  none  are  more  oompletelv  forgotten 
now.  Great  as  was  his  personal  popularity,  it  is 
insufiicient  to  account  for  the  universal  accept- 
ance of  his  music.  The  secret  probably  lay  in 
the  receptivity  of  his  nature,  which,  jdned  to  the 
gift  of  fecile  expression,  caused  some  of  the  most 
genial,  though  not  the  deepest,  inflaences  of  his 
time  to  find  in  him  a  feithM  echo.  First  among 
these  was  the  spreading  fascination  of  modem 
Italian  melody.  It  is  as  an  Italian,  not  a  Ger- 
man composer  that  Basse  must  take  rank, 
although,  innocent  as  he  was  of  contrapuntal 
acienoe,  he  has  nothing  in  conmion  with  the  ma- 
jesty, profound  in  its  simplicity,  of  the  early 
Italian  writers.  Be  began  life  as  a  singer,  in  an 
age  of  great  nngers,  and  must  be  classed  among 
the  first  representatives  of  that  modem  Italian 
school  whion  was  called  into  existence  by  the 
worship  of  vocal  art  for  its  own  sake.  Bis  har- 
moniesy  though  always  agreeable,  sound  poor  to 
ears  accustomed  to  the  richer  combinations  of 
the  German  composers  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries and  immediate  successoro.  Tet  even  as 
a  harmonist  he  is  linked  to  modem  times  by  his 
fond  and  firequent  use  of  the  diminished  seventh 
and  its  inversion,  as  an  interval  both  of  melody 
and  of  harmony ;  while  his  smooth  and  somewhat 
oloying  successions  of  thirds  and  sixths  may  have 
afforded  delight  to  hearers  inured  to  the  stem 
severities  of  oounterpoint.  Be  had  an  inexhaust- 
ible flow  of  jdeasing  melody,  which,  if  it  is  never 
grand  or  suUime,  is  never  crabbed  or  ugly. 
Many  of  his  best  airs  are  charming  even  now, 
and,  if  in  some  respects  they  appear  trite,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  we  have  become 
femUlBr  with  the  type  of  which  they  are  ex- 
amples through  the  medium  of  compositions 
which,  in  virtue  of  other  qualities  than  his,  are 
longer-lived  than  Basse's,  though  written  at 
a  later  date.  A  few  have  been  republished  in 
our  own  day,  among  which  we  may  quote  '  Ri- 
tomerai  fra  poco,'  from  a  Cantata  (to  be  found 
in  the  series  called  'Gemme  d*Antichitk,*  pub- 
lished by  Lonsdale),  which  has  real  beauty.  As 
a  fair  specimen  of  his  style,  exhibiting  all  the 
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qualities  which  made  him  popular,  we  will 
mention  the  opening  symphony  and  the  fizst 
air  in  the  oratorio  'I  PeUegrini  al  Sepdcro,* 
written  for  the  Electoral  Chapel  at  Dresden* 
To  appreciate  the  deficiendes  which  have  caosed 
him  to  he  foigoiten,  we  hare  only  to  proceed 
a  little  further  in  this  or  any  other  of  his 
works.  They  are  inexpressibly  monotonous.  In 
the  matter  of  form  he  attempted  nothing  new. 
All  his  airs  are  in  two  partem  with  the  inevitable 
Da  Capo,  at  repetition  of  the  first  strain.  All  his 
operas  consist  of  such  airs,  varied  by  occasional 
duets,  more  rarely  a  trio,  or  a  simple  chorus,  all 
cast  in  the  same  mould.  His  orchestra  consists 
merely  of  the  string  quartet,  sometimes  of  a 
string  trio  only;  if  now  and  then  he  adds 
hautboys,  flutes,  bassoons,  or  horns,  there  is 
nothing  distinctive  in  his  writing  for  ^ese  wind 
instruments,  and  tbdr  part  mi^t  equally  well 
be  played  by  the  violins.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing distinctive  in  his  writing  of  Church  music, 
whidi  presents  in  all  respects  the  same  charac- 
teristics as  his  operas.  His  S^phonies  are  for 
three,  or  at  the  most  four,  instruments.  The 
hannonic  basis  of  his  airs  is  of  the  very  slightest, 
his  modulatioos  the  most  simple  and  obvious, 
and  these  are  repeated  with  UtUe  variety  in  all 
his  songs.  The  charm  of  these  songs  consists  in 
the  elegance  of  the  melodic  supers&ucture  and 
its  sympathetic  adaptation  to  the  requirements 
of  the  voice.  SinserB  found  in  them  the  most 
congenial  ezerdse  for  their  powers,  and  the  most 
pwtect  vehicle  for  expression  and  display.  For 
ten  years  Farinelli  channed  away  the  melancholy 
of  Philip  V.  of  Spain  by  singing  to  him  every 
evening  the  same  two  airs  of  ^Mse  (from  a  second 
opera,  *  Artaserse '),  '  Pallido  &  il  sole  *  and  'Per 
questo  dolce  amplesso.* 

The  source  of  Hasse's  inspiration  lay,  not  in 
intuition,  but  in  his  susceptibility  to  external 
impressions.  In  Art,  the  universally  pleasing  is 
the  already  familiar;  so  long  as  nothing  is  re- 
cognised, nothing  is  understood.  Beo^nition 
may  come  as  revdation ;  but,  for  a  great  original 
work  to  find  acceptance,  the  truth  of  which  it  is 
the  first  expression  must  be  latent  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  to  receive  it.  Hasse  was  no 
prophet,  but  in  his  works  his  contemporaries 
found  fluent  utterance  given  to  their  own  reelingB. 
Such  men  please  all,  while  they  offend  none ;  but 
when  the  spirit  and  the  time  of  which  they  are 
at  once  the  embodiment  and  the  reflection  passes 
away,  so,  with  it,  must  they  and  their  work  pass 
away  and  be  forgotten.  \V.  A.  M.] 

HASSE,  Faustina  Bordoni,  the  wife  of  the 
foregoing,  was  bom  at  Venioe,  1 700,  of  a  noble 
family,  formerly  one  of  the  governing  femilies  c^ 
the  republic.  Her  first  instruction  was  derived 
from  Grasparini,  who  helped  her  to  develop 
a  beautiful  and  flexible  voice  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  In  1716  Bordoni  made  her  cUbut 
in  *  Ariodante '  by  C.  F.  Pollarolo,  achieved  at 
once  a  reputation  as  a  great  singer,  and  was 
soon  known  as  the  'New  Syren.*  In  17 19  she 
sang  again  at  Venice  with  Cuzzoni  and  Bemaochi, 
whose  florid  style  her  own  resembled.    In  172a 


she  sang  at  Naples,  and  at  Florenoe  a  medal 
struck  in  her  honour.  She  visited  Vienna  is 
1734,  and  was  engaged  for  the  Coort  Theatre  at 
a  salary  of  15,000  florins.  Here  she  wms  finrnd 
by  Handel,  who  immediately  secured  her  for 
London,  where  she  made  her  a^tU  May  5,  1716, 
in  his  'Alessandro.'  Her  salarj  was  fixed  st 
£3000*  'She^  in  a  manner,*  says  "Bvanej,  'ia- 
vented  a  new  kind  of  singing,  by  mnniiig  difi* 
sions  with  a  neatness  and  vdodty  wliich  a6ti» 
ished  all  who  heard  her.  She  had  the  art  of 
sustaining  a  note  longer,  in  the  opiniom  of  ths 
public,  than  any  other  singer,  by  taking  bar 
breath  imperceptibly.  Her  beats  Kod  trills  was 
stn»ig  and  rapid;  her  intonation  pecfeet;  aid 
her  professional  perfections  were  enhanced  by  a 
beautiful  flM^e,  a  symmetric  figure,  thongb  of 
small  stature,  and  a  countenance  and  geatore  ea 
the  stage,  which  indicated  an  entire  inteDigafle 
of  her  part.*  Apoetolo  Zeno,  in  spealmig  df  bs 
departure  from  Vienna,  says — 'But^  wfaatew 
good  fortune  she  meets  with,  she  merits  it  aB 
by  her  courteous  and  polite  manners^  as  vdl  m 
talents,  with  which  she  has  enchanted  and  gained 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  whole  Coait*. 

In  London  she  sta]^  but  two  sffaec— ,  and 
then  returned  to  Venice,  where  she  was  mairisd 
to  Hasse.  In  1731  she  went  to  Dresden,  aid 
remained  there  till  1756.  During  the  war,  At 
and  her  husband  went  to  Vienna^  and  usJdsd 
there  until  1775,  when  they  retired  to  Veniei^ 
where  they  ended  their  days,  she  in  1 783  at  tbs 
age  of  90,  and  Hasse  not  long  after,  at  nesiiy 
the  same  age. 

Faustina  has  seldom  been  equalled  in.  i^iiity 
of  voice ;  '  a  matchless  fecility  and  rapidi^  is 
her  execution ;  dexterity  in  taking  breath,  exqi  ~ 
site  shake,  new  and  br&liant  passages  of 
lishment,  and  a  thousand  other  quaHtiee 
buted  to  inscribe  her  name  among  the  first 
in  Europe*  (Stef.  Arteaga).  In  London  At  dh 
vided  the  popular  favour  with  CiUBoni.  *'Wki 
the  admirers  of  the  one  began  to  applaiid,  tfaoa 
of  the  other  were  sure  to  hiss ;  on  whioh  aoooot 
operas  ceased  for  some  time  in  London*  (Qo»^^ 
In  a  libretto  of  'Admeto,*  Lady  Cowper,  As 
original  possessor,  has  written  opposite  to  Am* 
tina*s  name,  'she  la  the  devil  of  a  singer.* 

F^tis  mentions  her  portrait  in  Hawkins's  Bit' 
tozy ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  known  the  te 
print,  engraved  by  L.  Zucchi  after  S.  Tordi 
which  is  a  companion  to  that  of  Haiff  by  tb 
same  engraver,  and  represents  Fkustina  as  as 
elderly  person,  handsomely  dressed*  and  witk  a 
sweet  and  intelligent  countenance.  Thia  portial 
is  uncommon.  [JJL] 

HASSLEB  or  HASLEB,  Hahb  LkohhaA 
eldest  of  the  3  sons  of  Isaac  Hassler — a  ■■«■■■■' la 
of  the  Joaohimsthal  who  settled  in  Kurombeiip-* 
and  the  ablest  of  the  three.  Of  his  lile  ]it&  « 
known.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  i^' 
he  received  his  instruction  from  his  father  tH 
from  A.  Gabrieli,  with  whom  he  renoaiBed  k 
Venioe  for  a  year,  after  which  he  found  a 
in  the  house  of  the  Fuggers  at  Augsburg, 
he  composed  his  famous  *  xxiv  Oanansirtti  a  4 
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▼ooi*  (Korimberga,  1590)  and  hiB  'Gftntiones 
aacrse  de  fbeiis  pnecipms  totius  ftzmi  4,  5»  8  et 
pLuiium  vocom  (Augsbuig,  1591) — a  8  Latin 
motets*  Tliese  were  followed  bj  his  '  GoncentiiB 
eodedastiGi*  (Augsburg,  1596)  ;  'Neue  teutsche 
Oesaeng'  (1596) ;  'Madrigali'  (ibid.),  and  'Gan- 
tionee  noyse'  (1597).  The  statement  so  often 
repeated  by  the  Lexicons  that  Hassler  entered 
the  Imperial  chapel  at  Vienna  in  1601  is  in- 
accurate, and  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  cer- 
tain Jacob  Hfisler  joined  that  establishment  on 
July  I,  1603.  (See  Koohel  'Kais.  Hofkapelle/ 
p.  53.)  At  a  later  time  Hassler  entered  the  ser- 
▼ioe  of  Ohristian  II.  of  Saxony,  and  died  probably 
on  June  5,  1612. 

Besides  the  works  already  named  there  exist 
8  Masses  of  his  (1599) ;  four-part  Psidms  and 
Ges&nge  (Nurembexjg^  1607,  republished  by 
Sreitkopfs  in  score,  1777) ;  and  five  collections 
of  Grerman  and  Latin  secular  songs.  Many 
single  pieces  are  given  in  Bodensohatz*s  *Flo- 
rilegium'  and  in  Schadaeus's  '  Promptuarium 
Musicum.*  (See  Eitner's  Bibliographic  of  his 
ocnnpositians  in  the  *  Monatshefte  for  Musik- 
gelehrte,'  1871.)  Ptoske  (Mudca  Divina)  gives 
3  Masses  and  7  other  pieces  of  his,  and  says  of 
faiB  style  that  '  it  unites  all  the  greatest  beauty 
and  dignity  that  can  be  found  in  both  the  Italian 
and  Creiman  art  of  that  day.*  Bochlitz  includes 
»  Pater  Noster  for  7  voices  in  his  '  Sanmilung,* 
ToL  3.  The  well-known  chorale  'Herzlich  thut 
mich  verlangen '  or  '  Befiehl  du  deine  Wege,*  so 
much  used  by  Bach  in  the  Passion,  was  originally 
»  love  song, '  Mein  €remuth  is  mir  verwirret,'  in 
bis  *  Lustgarten  deutsoher  Gesange'  (1601). 

His  younger  brother,  Jaoob,  a  meritorious 
church  composer,  is  probably  the  Hasler  already 
mentioned  as  having  joined  the  dhapel  at  Vienna : 
it  la  at  least  certain  that  he  was  organist  to  Graf 
£ytel  Friedrich  von  HohenzoUem  Herbingen  in 
1601.  The  third  brother,  Caspab,  bom  probably 
1570,  acquired  a  reputation  for  playing  the  organ 
and  davier,  and  was  one  of  the  musicians  appointed 
to  try  the  organ  at  Grroningen,near  Halberstadt. 
Some  of  his  vocal  pieces  are  found  in '  Symphonis 
■aero'  (Nuremberg,.  1 598- 1 600).  [F.Cr-] 

HATTON,  John  Liphot,  bom  in  Liverpool 
1809,  received  in  his  youth  a  small  rudimentaiy 
inatruction  in  music,  but  was  otherwise  entirely 
aelf-taught.  He  settled  in  London  in  1832, 
and  soon  became  known  as  a  composer.  In  1842 
he  was  engaged  at  Drury  Laue  Theatre,  at 
which  house,  in  1844,  he  produced  an  operetta 
called  'The  Queen  of  the  Thames.'  In  the 
same  year  he  went  to  Vienna  and  brought  out 
hla  opera,  'Pascal  Bruno.'  On  his  return  to 
BSn^land  he  published,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
'  Osapek,'  several  songs  which  met  with  consider- 
able success.  In  1848  he  visited  America.  Hatton 
was  for  some  years  director  of  the  music  at  the 
IVincess's  Theatre  under  Chas.  Kean,  and  whil^ 
there  composed  music  for  'Macbeth'  and  'Sar- 
danapalus,  1853 ;  'Faust  and  Marguerite,'  over- 
ture and  entr'actes,  54;  'King  Henry  VIII,' 
55  ;  '  Pizarpo,'  56 ;  'King  Richard  II,'  57;  and 
'King  Lear,'   'The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  and 
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'  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,*  58.  He  has  also  com- 
posed two  Cathedral  services ;  several  anthems ; 
'  Bose,  or.  Love's  Banaom,'  opera,  Govent  Garden, 
1864 ;  '  Kobin  Hood,'  cantata,  Bradford  Musical 
Festival,  1856 ;  several  books  of  part  songs,  and 
upwards  of  150  songs  ('Grood  bye,  sweetheart*' 
etc).  One  of  his  latest  achievements  was  the 
'  sacred  drama'  of  '  Hezekiah,'  produced  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Dec.  15, 1877.  [W.H.H.] 

HAUCK,  MiNNiB,  bom  (of  a  Grerman  &ther) 
at  New  Tork  Nov.  16,  1852,  made  her  first 
appearance  at  a  concert  at  New  Orleans  about 
1865.  She  was  tiien  placed  under  the  care  of 
Signer  Errani  in  New  York^and  made  her  d4lnU 
on  the  stage  of  that  city  as  Amina  in  1868. 
After  a  successful  tour  in  the  States  with  a  large 
repertoire  ot  characters  she  came  to  London,  and 
appeared  at  Covent  Grarden  as  Amina  (Oct.  26, 
1868)  and  Maigherita.  In  1869  she  was  engaged 
by  the  Grand  (^pera,  Vienna,  and  sang  there 
and  at  Moscow,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Brussels,  with 
great  success  for  several  years  in  a  laige  range 
of  parts.  On  April  27,  1878,  she  reappeared 
here  at  Her  Majesty's  as  Violetta  in  the  Tiraviata. 
She  sustained  the  part  of  Carmen  in  Bizet's 
opera  of  that  name  at  Brussels,  and  on  its  pro- 
duction in  London  by  Mr.  Mapleson  at  Her 
Majesty's  on  June  22,  thus  making  the  success 
of  the  piece,  which  had  not  pleased  in  Paris,  and 
showing  herself  to  be  not  only  a  high -class 
singer,  but  also  possessed  of  no  ordinary  dramatic 
power.  Her  voice  is  a  mezso  soprano  of  great 
force  and  richness,  and  she  is  said  to  sing 
Italian,  Gkrman,  French  and  Hungarian  with 
equal  facility.  [G.] 

HAUPT,  Cabl,  a  very  distinguished  German 
organist^  bom  Aug.  25, 18 10,  at  Cunau  in  Silesia ; 
pupil  of  A.  W.  Bach,  Klein,  and  Dehn,  and  at 
a  later  date  of  the  two  Schneiders.  In  1832  he 
obtained  his  first  post  at  the  French  convent  in 
Berlin,  firom  which  he  gradually  rose  to  the 
parish  church  of  the  city,  where  he  succeeded 
Tbiele  in  1 849.  His  reputation  spread  fiur  beyond 
his  native  country,  and  in  1854  he  was  consulted 
by  Professors  Donaldson,  Ouseley,  and  Willis,  the 
committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  a 
gigantic  organ  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  1870 
he  succeeded  his  old  master  Bach  as  Director  of 
the  Konigliche  Kirchenmusik  Institut  at  Berlin, 
over  which  he  still  continues  (1878)  to  preside. 
Haupt  is  remarkable  for  his  fine  extempore 
variations  in  the  style  of  J.  S.  Bach — dose  and 
scientific,  and  increasing  in  elaboration  with  each 
fresh  treatment  of  the  theme;  and  in  that  master's 
organ  music  he  is  probably  unsurpassed.       [G.] 

HAUPT,  Leopold,  a  clergyman  of  Grorlitz, 
author  of  '  Volkslieder  der  Wenden '  (Grimme, 
1 841),  a  collection  of  the  melodies  sung  in  the 
district  round  Dantzig,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Wends.  [M.C.C.] 

HAUPTMANN,  Momtz,  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy, German  composer  and  eminent  theorist,  and 
Cantor  of  the  Thomas  School  at  Leipsic,  bom 
at  Dresden  Oct.  13,  1792.  His  education  was 
conducted  mainly  with  a  view  to  his  father's 
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profeflriofn  of  architecture ;  but  lie  was  also  well 
grounded  in  muiic  at  an  eariy  age.  He  studied 
the  violin  under  Scholz,  and  haranony  and  oom- 

Sdtion  under  varioua  masters,  concluding  with 
orlaochi.  As  Hauptmann  grew  up  he  deter- 
mined to  adopt  music  as  a  profession.  To  perfect 
himself  in  the  violin  and  composition,  he  went  in 
1 8i  I  to  Gk>tha,  where  Spohr  was  oonoert-meister, 
and  the  two  then  oontracted  a  life-long  friendship. 
He  was  for  a  short  time  violinist  Si  the  oourt 
band  at  Dresden  (i8ia),  and  soon  afterwards 
entered  the  household  of  Prince  Bepnin,  Russian 
Gk>vemor  of  Dresden,  with  whom  he  went  to 
Russia  for  four  years  in  1815.  On  his  return  to 
Germany  he  became  violinist  (183 a)  in  Spohr's 
band  at  Gassel,  and  here  gave  the  first  indications 
of  his  remarkable  faculty  for  teaching  the  theory 
of  music.  F.  David,  Gurschmann,  Burgmiiller, 
Knfferath  and  Kiel,  are  among  the  long  list  of 
his  pupils  at  that  time.  In  1843,  on  Mendels- 
sohn B  reoonmiendation,  he  was  appointed  Cantor 
and  Musik-director  of  the  Thomas-Schule,  and 
professor  of  counterpoint  and  oomposifcion  at  the 
new  Conservatorium  at  Leipsic,  where  he  thence- 
forward resided.  Here  he  became  the  most  cele- 
brated theorist  and  most  valued  teacher  of  his 
day.  Kot  only  are  there  very  few  of  the  fore- 
most musicians  in  Germany  at  the  present  mo- 
ment who  do  not  look  back  with  gratitude  to 
his  instructions,  but  pupils  flocked  to  him  from 
England,  America  and  Russia.  Among  his  pupils 
will  be  found  such  names  as  Joachim,  von  Bulow, 
Cossmann,  the  Baches,  Sullivan,  Cowen,  etc.  etc. 
(See  the  list  at  the  end  of  his  letters  to  Hauser.) 
He  died  at  Leipsio  Jan.  3,  1868,  loaded  with 
decorations  and  diplomas. 

In  teaching,  Hauptmann  laid  great  stress  on 
the  two  fundamental  SBsthetical  requirements 
in  all  works  of  art,  unity  of  idea  and  symmetry 
of  form,  and  his  compositions  are  admirable 
examples  of  both.  With  such  views  he  naturally 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  new  destructive 
school,  but  he  was  alwm  courteous  to  those 
who  differed  from  him.  Mis  respect  for  classical 
forms  never  trammelled  him ;  and  this  very  in- 
dependence kept  him  free  from  party  spirit  and 
personal  animosity.  Altogether  he  offers  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  a  life  and  work  the  value  of 
which  was  acknowledged  even  by  his  bitterest 
controversial  opponents.  Nothing  but  a  life  of 
single  devotion  to  the  cause  of  art>  could  have 
exacted  such  universal  homage.  His  works 
are  characterised  by  deep  thought,  philosophic 
treatment^iinagination,and  much  sense  of  humour. 
His  chief  work  is  'Die  Natur  der  Hwmonik  und 
Meirik'  (1853,  and  ed.  1873).  His  mathemati- 
oal  and  philosophical  studies  had  given  a  strictly 
logical  turn  to  his  mind,  and  in  this  book  he 
applies  Hegel*s  dialeotio  method  to  the  study 
of  music.  Gifted  with  an  ear  dT  unusual  delicacy, 
he  speculated  deeply  on  the  nature  of  sound, 
applying  to  the  subject  Hegel's  fonnulas  of 
proposition,  oounterjmx>position,  and  the  ultimate 
unity  of  the  two.  The  book  is  not  intended  for 
practical  instruction,  and  is  indeed  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  musicians  by  its  difficult 
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terminology.  But  by  those  who  have 
it,  it  is  highly  appreciated,  and  its  infliHmne  « 
later  theoretical  works  is  undeniable.  Tlie  A- 
vious  endeavour  of  reoent  authoia  to  treat  fts 
theory  of  music  on  a  really  sctentifio  basi^  ii 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  impetos  given  If 
Hauptmann.  His  other  works  are — sua  '  &£■- 
terung  sn  der  Kunst  der  Fuge  von  J.  S.  Bach*: 
various  articles  on  acoustics  in  ChrysaauS^B 
'Jahrbftcher';  'DieLehrevanderHjtfnioiiik,*a 
posthumous  supplement  to  the  '  Harmoiiik  md 
Metrik,*  editea  by  his  pupil  Dr.  Obcsht  Paul; 
'Opuscula,'  a  small  collection  of  artzcdas  innsicsl 
and  philosophical,  edited  by  his  son ;  and  Us 
'Letters,'  of  whidi  a  vols.  (1871)  are  addmssd 
to  Hauser,  late  director  of  Uie  Mmudi  Ooa- 
servatoire,  and  the  third,  edited  by  HJUer  (187^ 
to  Spohr  and  others.  Hauptmann  poUi^sd 
some  60  compositions^  mainly  interesting  fim 
the  charactenstic  harmony  between  tlie  wUs 
and  its  parts,  which  pervades  them.  Idea  aad 
execution  are  alike  complete ;  the  tiionght  ii 
dear,  the  s^le  carrect;  while  tbeir  aymmriiy 
of  form  and  purity  of  expression  ms^e  them 
true  works  of  art  and  perfect  reflectiosia  of  Om 
harmonious  graceful  nature  of  their  antliar.  In 
early  life  he  wrote  chiefly  instrumental  mnsie-^ 
Sonatas  for  P.  F.  and  violin  (op.  5,  33) ;  Daos 
for  a  violins  (op.  2,  16,  17)  ete.»  whi^  betny 
the  influence  of  Spohr.  During  the  latter  haa 
of  his  life  he  wrote  exclusively  fior  the  voioau 
Among  his  vocal  compositions,  more  xmporfiaat 
as  well  as  more  original  than  the  instnimenial — 
may  be  named,  a  Mass  (op.  18) ;  a  Mass  with  orL 
(op.  43) ;  Ghoruses  for  mixed  voices  (op.  aj,  39^ 
47),  purfect  examples  of  this  style  of  vijti^; 
2-part  songs  (op.  46) ;  and  3-part  canona  (op.  50). 
Op.  33,  six  sacred  songs,  were  published  in  JSag- 
hah  by  Ewer  ft  Go.  Earlv  in  life  he  oauipossd 
an  opera»  '  Mathilde,*  whi(»i  was  repeatedly  per- 
formed at  CasseL  His  part-soengs  are  wninimily 
vocal,  and  widely  popular,  and  are  6feiM^-|aeoM 
with  all  the  Associations  and  ehordi-oholB 
throughout  Crermany.  [A.1L] 


HAUTBOY.  The  English  transfersnoa  tf 
the  French  Haut-bois,  L  e.  a  wooden  instrumeat 
with  a  high  tone.  The  word  ia  used  by  Sbak- 
speare.  In  Handel's  time  it  was  phooeiidsBd 
into  Hobpy.  The  Italians  spell  it  Oboei,  whkk 
fDim  (oocasionally,  as  by  Schumann,  Hoboe)  is  aov 
adopted  in  (jfermany  and  England.  Under  thsl 
head  the  instrument  is  described.  [Qbqk.]    [&] 

HAWES,  William,  bom  in  London  in  17S5, 
from  1793  to  1801  a  chorister  of  the  CSupet 
Boyal.  In  i8oa  he  was  engaged  as  a  violimrt 
in  the  band  of  Govent  Craiden,  and  about  As 
same  time  b^gan  to  teach  singing.  In  18D3  he 
officiated  as  deputy  lay  vicar  at  WestminslBr 
Abbey.  On  July  15,  1805,  he  was  appuiiitod 
gentleman  of  the  (>h2^>el  B<^al,  and  on.  thefixia- 
ation  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  1813  mi 
elected  an  associate.  In  1814  he  was  s^ipoiBtaJ 
almoner,  master  of  the  choristers  and  vicar^hcnl 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  181 7  master  of  the  cfaildnn 
and  lutenist  of  the  CShapel  RoyaL     In  the 
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▼ear  he  became  lay  vicar  of  Westmmster  Abbey, 
bat  resigned  his  appointment  in  i8ao.  He  was 
the  first  promoter  of  the  Harmonio  Institation 
[see  Argyll  Rooms],  and  after  the  breaking  up 
ii  that  establishment  carried  on  for  some  yean 
the  business  of  a  musio  publisher  in  the  Strand. 
He  was  for  sereral  yean  director  of  the  musio 
«t  the  English  Opera,  Lyceum ;  and  it  was  at 
Mb  instance  that  Weber's  'Der  Freischtitz'  was 
first  performed  in  England,  July  34,  1824,  an 
e^ent  which  fonns  an  era  in  the  history  of 
the  opera  in  this  country.  Hawes  did  not  at 
fini  venture  to  perform  the  entire  work,  the 
finale  being  omitted  and  ballads  for  the  soprano 
mad  tenor  interpolated,  but  he  had  soon  the 
■atiafaction  of  discovering  that  the  opera  would 
be  accepted  without  curtailment.  The  great 
of  the  work  induced  him  subsequently 
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to  adapt  the  following  operas  to  the  English 

stage :— Salieri's  '  Tarrare/ 1825 ;  Winter's  '  Das 
TTnterfarochne  Opferfest'  ('The  Grade,  or,  The 
Interrupted  Sacrifice'),  i8a6;  Paer's  'I  Fuo- 
roaciti'  ('The  Freebooten '),  1827;  Mozart's 
«Ooai  fan  tutte'  ('Tit  for  Tat'),  1828;  Biee' 
•  Die  Rattberbraut'  ('  The  Bobber^s  Bride  *),  and 
Jfanchner's  '  Der  Vampyr,'  i8ap.  Hawes  com- 
poeed  or  oompiled  music  for  the  following  pieces: 
— 'Broken  l^mises'  (compiled),  1825;  'The 
Sister  of  Charity,'  1829;  'The  Irish  Girl/  1830; 
'  Comfortoble  Lodgings,'  *  The  Dilosk  Gatherer,' 
and  'The  Climbing  Boy,*  1832  ;  '  The  Mummy,' 
'The  Quartette,'  and  'llie  Yeoman's  Daughter,' 
1833;  and  'The  Muleteer's  Vow'  (partly 
■elected),  1835.  He  was  the  composer  of  'A 
Collection  of  five  Glees  and  one  Madrigal,'  and 
'  Six  Glees  for  three  and  four  voices';  and  the 
•xranger  of  '  Six  Scotch  Song%  harmonized  as 
Glees.'  His  glee,  *  The  bee,  the  golden  daughter 
of  the  spring,'  gained  the  prize  given  by  the 
Glee  Club  on  its  50th  anniversary  in  April  1836. 
Se  edited  the  publication  in  score  of  '^e 
^rimnphs  of  Oriana ' ;  of  a  collection  of  madrigals 
by  oompoeen  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries; 
m  collection  of  the  then  unpublished  glees  of 
Heginald  Spofforth ;  and  a  collection  of  Chants, 
Sanotuses,  uid  Responses  to  the  Commandments. 
In  1830  he  gave  oratorio  performances  in  Lent 
Skt  both  the  patent  theatres,  but  with  heavy  loss. 
Be  was  for  many  yean  conductor  of  the  Madrigal 
Soeiety,  and  oiganist  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Ghurdi  in  the  Savoy.  Hawes  died  Feb.  18, 1*846. 
His  daughter,  Mabia  Billivgton  Hawes,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Merest,  for  some  years  occupied  a 
high  position  as  a  contralto  singer,  and  was  the 
composer  of  several  pleasing  ballads.  [W.H.H.] 

HAWKINS,  James,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  a  cho- 
rister of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
ttfterwards  organist  of  Ely  Cathedral  from  1682 
xnxtil  his  death  in  1729.  He  was  a  voluminous 
composer  of  church  music,  and  17  services  and 
75  anthems  by  him  are  preserved  (more  or  less 
<ximplete)  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Ely  Cathedral. 
Two  services  and  9  anthems  (part  of  those)  are 
»lao  included  in  the  Tudway  collection  (Harl. 
MSS.  7341,  7342).  Hawkins  transcribed  and 
praaented  to  the  library  of  Ely  Cathedral  many 


volumes  of  cathedral  music.  He  took  his  degree 
at  Cambridge  in  1 7 19.  He  was  a  nonjuror,  as  ap- 
pears by  an  autograph  copy  of  one  of  his  anthems 
m  the  library  (J  the  Saored  Harmonic  Society 
(No.  1 71 9),  the  words  of  which  are  applicable 
to  party  purposes,  and  which  has  a  manuscript 
dedication  '  to  tiie  Very  BeyB^  Mr-  Tomkinson 
and  the  rest  of  the  Great,  Good,  and  Just  Non- 
jurors of  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridjse.' 

Jahss  Hawkiks,  his  son,  was  organist  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral  from  1714  (when  he 
was  appointed  at  a  salary  of  £20  per  annum)  to 
1759.  ^®  composed  some  church  music.  One 
of  lus  anthems  is  included  in  the  Tudw^  col- 
lection (Harl.  MSS.  7342).  [W.H.H,] 

HAWKINS,  Sib  Johh,  Ejiight,  bom  Mar.  30, 
1 719,  originally  intended  for  the  profession  of  his 
father,  an  architect  and  surveyor,  but  eventually 
articled  to  an  attorney.  He  was  duly  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  devoting  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and 
music.  Cn  the  formation  of  the  Madrigal  Society 
(1 741),  Hawkins,  at  the  instance  of  Immynsy 
its  founder,  a  brother  attorney,  became  one  of 
the  original  members.  About  the  same  time  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Aeademy  of  Antient 
Music.  Hawkins  wrote  the  words  of  Six  Can- 
tatas, which  were  set  to  music  for  a  voice  and 
instruments,  by  John  Stanley,  and  published  at 
their  joint  risk  in  1742.  These  succeeded  so 
wcJl  that  the  authors  were  induced  to  publish, 
a  few  months  afterwards,  a  similar  set,  which 
met  with  equid  success.  Hawkins  was  also  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  'Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine' and  other  periodicals.  Li  1749  he  was 
invited  by  Samuel  Johnson  to  be  one  of  the  nine 
members  who  formed  his  Thursday  evening  dub 
in  Ivy  Lane.  In  1753  he  married  Miss  Sidney 
Storer,  with  whom  he  received  a  considerable 
fortune,  which  was  greatly  increased  on  the 
death  of  her  brother  in  1759.  Hawkins  then 
purchased  a  house  at  TwidEonham,  to  which 
he  retired.  In  1760  he  published  an  edition  of 
Walton  and  O>tton's  '  Complete  Angler,*  with  a 
life  of  Walton  and  notes  by  himself,  and  a  life 
of  Ck>tton  by  William  Oldys.  The  publication 
involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  Moses  Browne, 
who  had  shortly  before  put  forth  an  edition  of 
the  '  Angler.'    Hawkins  s  edition  was  thrine  re- 

S reduced  by  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  again  by 
is  son,  John  Sidney  Hawkins,  after  his  death. 
He  was  an  active  magistrate,  and  in  1 765  became 
Chairman  of  the  Middlesex  Quarter  Sessions. 
In  1770,  with  a  view  of  assisting  the  Academy, 
he  wrote  and  published  anonymously  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  *  An  Account  of  the  institution  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music'  In 
1772,  on  Oct.  23,  he  was  knighted.  In  1776 
he  gave  to  the  world  the  work  on  which  his  fkme 
rests — ^his  'General  History  of  the  Sdence  and 
I^ractice  of  Music,'  in  5  vds.  4to.,  on  which  he 
had  been  engaged  for  16  years.  In  the  same 
year  Dr.  Bumey  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  '  General  History  of  Music ' ;  the  other  three 
appearing  at  intervals  between  that  date  and 
1 789.  Contemporary  judgment  awarded  the  palm 
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of  superioiriiy  to  Bumey  and  neglected  Hawkins. 

Evidence  of  the  feeling  is  found  in  a  catch  which 

was  formerly  better  known  than  it  is  now : — 

'Have  yon  Sir  John  Hawkiiu'  mstoiyf 
Soma  xolka  think  it  quite  a  myiteiy. 
Mosick  flU*d  hit  wondrous  hnun. 
How  d*ye  like  him?  is  it  plain! 
Both  IVe  read  and  must  agree. 
That  Bnme7*s  history  pleasea  ma.' 

Which  in  performance  is  made  to  sound : — 

*8ir  John  HawUnsI 
Bum  his  history  I 
HowdVe  likehimf 
Bum  his  history  I 
Bumey's  history  ideaaaa  ma.* 

Posterity,  however,  has  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  wits ;  Hawkins*  History  has  been  re- 
printed (Novello,  1875,  a  vols.  8vo.),  but  Bur- 
ney*s  never  reached  a  second  edition.  The  truth 
lies  between  the  extremes.  Bumey,  possessed 
of  fSEtr  greater  musical  knowledge  than  Hawkins, 
better  judgment,  and  a  better  style,  firequently 
wrote  about  things  which  he  had  not  suffi- 
ciently examined ;  Hawkins,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  industrious  and  painstaking  than  Bumey, 
was  deficient  in  technical  skill,  and  often  in- 
accurate. In  1784  Dr.  Johnson  appointed  Sir 
John  Hawkins  one  of  his  executors,  and  left 
to  him  the  care  of  his  fiune.  Sir  John  ful- 
filled this  trust  by  writing  a  life  of  Johnson, 
and  publishing  an  edition  of  his  works  in  1 1  vols. 
8vo.  in  1787.  Whilst  eugaged  on  the  work  the 
library  at  his  house  in  Queen  Square,  West- 
minster, was  destroyed  by  fire.  Fortunately  he 
had,  soon  after  the  publication  of  his  History, 
presented  the  fine  collection  of  theoretical  tr«b- 
tises  and  other  works  formed  by  Dr.  Pepusch, 
and  which  he  had  acquired,  to  the  British 
Museum,  so  that  the  loss,  although  severe,  was 
much  less  than  it  might  have  been.  On  May 
14,  1789,  Hawkins  was  attacked  by  paralysis, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  on  aist  of  the 
same  month.  He  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  under  a  stone  on  which 
was  inscribed,  pursuant  to  his  own  wish,  only 
the  initials  of  his  naine,  the  date  of  his  death^ 
and  his  age. 

The  foUowing  J^oces  are  printed  by  Hawkins 
in  his  History.  The  reference  is  to  the  chapter, 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  No. 


Allwoods.   A  Voltmtwy.  App.  IL 
Aratiam,  Ooldo.   OMitflens,  BB. 
BMI1.J.B.   Ai1a.inL 
Bidtar.   ADamand^  14S. 

r.J.   'H«l8«laiM.*Appi9S. 
Toor  diinlag  VH,  108. 
'B8UMiilfa,'Aro.9S. 
BeU  tuna.  ]0Ol 
BaoMt,J.  'TeraitlMitlioiigliti,' 

lOOL 
Bertn.   Ouion.l(B. 
'BlMkB«iietiii,'App.2. 
BUtheman.   A  Haane,  Apip.  a 
BonoDdnL   'LkTaintsdSlar/l'n. 

Do.  'I>ahlaMtia,']8S. 
Bndlar.  B.   Bmoldnc  oatoh,  UA. 
Ban.   Oaaoiii,fl7. 
B^,  W.   Oanon/OlAz/ee. 

Da  ]llaeren,Mi 

Do.  Outon,S7. 

Do.  'VeDtte.'9a 

Do.  'DDlfai,'tS. 

Do.  Thaaa^'ilbcea^lppba 
Birds.  MDgi  ot  1* 
Canon,  5  in  a. 
Oaoons.  rarioas,  Ua 
Canto  Sgnxmto,  6L 
CartehnL   '  DUa  o  elaU.' UC 


CobelUtlieokL   App.IB. 
Cflati.M.A.   '0am,  can.*  IM. 
(najrton,  Thoa.   Orertora  to  Boar 

mond.lTL 
damans  non  Fape.   Canon,  (W. 
'OockLoml.'  AppwSO. 
'Gold  and  raw.*   Ap|>.20i 
'  Come  follow  ma,*  Oaaon,  07. 
' Oonditorftbne.'   S7. 
CoDtr&pnnctns,     *  Wmipi**    and 

Dlmlnutas,'  O. 
OoreUl.   Solo  In  A,  196. 
Conijalia,W.  'Ahbadir8irjoa,*ia 

Da  '  Hoyday,'  7R. 
Oouparln.   'LesGoutareonla/lflB. 
Orofl,Dr.   '  Uy  t!ma.  O  ja  ninaaa.' 

107. 
Dorian,  motot  In,  TO. 
Draffhl.   The  old  CebeQ,  App,  2L 
Dmm,  Tolontafy  and  misreh,  OL 
Dunstabla   'NesclensTirgo^  a 
D7Bon.J.    'Adkpldla,'7S. 
Bodes,!.   'A  soldier  and  naallar/ 

164. 
BocIes,J.   A  rope  daaea,  App.  84. 
Eoeles,Sol.   *Ballftmlr&,' App^SS. 
Edwards,    B.     'When    gtlplag 

grief.'  Appw  4, 


B.  Br  palBlod  woids. 

Apika 
Da  '  In  ffotnc  to.'  App.  7. 
'  Kxandl,' canon.  lUL 
FBr-bnrdflD,  67. 
Fandanfo,AppwiaL 
Varlnol^  gioimd.  App.  M. 
Ikratar.  *  Too  pretty  flow«n.*l<)a 
FayttucDr.   'ATesiunma.'m 
BkvaoobaldL  CanMBn.ua 
Gamafd.  'Tathailnwaten.'177. 
OoBlniattl    Boto.lOf 
<ioeB,D.iL  *Hatotatta.'TL 
'  Oraan  alaaras.*  Appi  SL 
OTCenei,Dr.  *Bythesii«anH,'llL 
Graforian  Voaes.  ST.  fl. 
B[nn1i«toB.  'Black  aaaeCa^'AppL 

a. 
Baym.   'ToolOBrty.'XK. 
-BedcoLana'App^aBL 
HenfyTin.  'Qiiaapiilan.'T7. 
'HayboyB.*Ap|i.SL 
'  Hold  thy  peaoa,'  canon.  6T. 
'  How  aboQld  we  sing?'  canon.  6T. 
Hnmfirer.P.  'Ipaaaflmyhoors.' 

Appwia 

In  to,' oanon.ua 
Isaao,H.   '  OoBcaptio,' IQl 
Iihaai.J.    'BarydaU|hts,'UBL 
'  John,  eome  kias  ma,'  Appi  IB. 
'  John  D017.' App.  S. 
'Johnny,  cock  thy  besrar.*  App. 


73. 
'Oldfiteanthe 
'Omyfenifal 
'Onet 


Da'Crado«enil|,*i 


'  null's  Stella.*  AppL  ]&. 
FtafllliM,  Pot«r.   'Tol 
Porta.  Coat.,  a 
FwQall.H. 

Da 
'^iloviy,'eBnoo.lUi 


BedftMd.   *B4alce.*App^a 
'BotarorOoTCri^', 
BoietB.  B.    'To 
App.ia 


Bossi.Bnrilla   Oaaon.  ST. 
ScaeoU.    '  Yobk  docwn  cat.* ! 


Johnson.  *Ddyi«d  k  mj 

App.L 
Joaquin.   King's  Canon,  TQL 

Da'0Jesnftli.'7a. 
Kerl.J.  C.   Organ  caniona,  liL 
Laaao.  O.   'Od*amnrtalme/74. 

Da  'Qvaad mon maiy.' 88. 
Lnwes.H.    '  Sweet  edia*  121. 
LonisXin.   *Tnorois,'lSS. 
Lolly.   'B4dand 
Maoe.  Leaaon.  IBl. 
Mnibeck.  '  A  vIcgfaM  and  mother,* 

94. 
Da  Our  Father,  eta,  112.  US. 
MareeUa   'Dnn'TifbDnal.'UQ. 
H arenzk).  L.  'Dls8lal'aninta.'8B. 
Milton.  *OhndIwlnga,'lQB. 
H  Isorere,  canon,  lia 
'  Miserere  noctri,'  Tallla,BBL 
Monte,  r.  da  'Dnbelmm1.'74. 
Montererda    'Feroh'  n*  (Orfao). 

108. 
DaMoTCaen(da),108L 
■oilv.T.  *  BeaUa  a  Inmtaln.*  100. 


<  Shnking  of  the  sbeeia.' Appl  13. 
SbephanLJ.  'Btor'bfe 
Da  A  point.  App.  ML 
Sloth,  cry  of  the.  L 
SteShnL    *  Forma  nn  m 
StonihoM  A  HopUna.    8 

U7. 
BtrlgglaA.   'All*aeq«a,*SA. 
Snbllgny's  ndnnet,  App.  S7. 
Snmar  Is  I  enmen  In.  tiL 
Syaapson,  Chr.   DlfWon.  Ma 
TkUts.   •Abateige.'ga 
Da  '  Miserere.' 96l 
Da  '  Like  as  thedoIefU.*  Appta 
Tkfttraer.J.   'Osptendor.'ia 
TheolMJd  of  Navam.   Saug,  4L 
•  There  Bes  a  poddliv,'  lUL 
nioraaJ.   '  Stella  ccbU,' 7Z. 
'  ToUet's  gnmnd.'  App.  n. 
lya   'It  chanced  In  IeaaSnn.*ia 
'  Uxor  mea.' App.  & 
VaientlnL   Canon,  67. 
Yenoaa.  Prince  of.  'BBdaoo«l.'8a 
Yloentlna    *AUataiia.'  Madt^ris. 

bta.a 
'We  be  aoldlen  three.*  lia 
Wedkea.   'Ayemel'lfla 
Weldoa.  '  From  grave  kaaaBn,*144. 
Whitelodn.   Oaranto.1SL 
WUbya    *Lady.  when  I 

104. 
Winaert.A.  Qnei 

[W.H.H] 

HAYBfiE  on  LE  SEGBET.  Op^racomique 
in  3  acts;  words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber. 
Produced  at  the  Opdra  Camique  Dec.  28^  1847. 
It  was  produced  in  T^^glia^^  (same  title)  at  tJbe 
Strand  Theatre  April  3, 48,  and  at  Covent  Garden 
(Pyne  and  Harrison)  Nov.  4,  48  (ist  appearanoe 
of  MissLuoombe).  [6.] 

HAYDEN,  Gbobob,  organist  of  St.  ICaiy 
Magdalen,  Bennondsey,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
1 8th  century.  About  1723  he  published  Three 
Cantatas,  which  displayed  considerable  ability. 
He  also  composed  a  song  called  '  New  Mad  Tom,' 
commencing  '  In  my  triumphant  chariot  hurrd,* 
which  was  afterwards  tacked  on  to  the  former 
part  of  the  older  song  '  Forth  from  my  dark  and 
dismal  cell,'  instead  of  the  latter  verses  begin- 
ning 'Last  night  I  heiud  the  dog-star  bstfk,* 
and  was  often  sung  with  it.  His  two-part  song, 
'As  I  saw  fair  Clora  walk  alone,'  was  long  a 
fikvourite.  [W.H.H.] 

HAYDN,  JoHAiTK  Michael,  bom,  like  his 
brother  Joseph,  at  Bohrau,  Sept.  14,  1737;  was 
grounded  in  music  by  the  village  schoolmaster, 
and  at  eight  became  chorister  at  St.  Stephen's^ 
Vienna.  His  voice  was  a  pure  soprano  of  great 
compass,  and  his  style  so  good  that^  as  soon  as 
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Joseph's  yoioe  began  to  chaDge  Michael  took  all 
the  prmoipal  parts.  He  played  the  violin  and 
oigan,  and  was  soon  able  to  act  as  deputy 
organist  at  St.  Stephen's.  He  was  fond  of  his- 
to^,  geography,  and  the  dassics.  In  musio  he 
aimed  at  originality  from  the  firsts  and  formed 
a  sort  of  society  among  his  school-fellows  for 
detecting  plagiarisms.  Like  his  brother  he  had 
no  regular  instmction  in  composition,  but  taught 
himself  from  Fux's  '  Gradus,'  which  he  copied  ^ 
entire  in  1757.  His  first  known  mass  is  dated 
Temesyar,  1754;  other  works  were  composed 
at  Warasdin  and  Belenyes;  but  how  he  came 
to  be  in  Hungary  is  not  known.  In  1757  he 
was  CapeUmeister  at  Grosswardein  to  the  bishop 
Count  Finnian,  whose  unde  Archbishop  Sigis- 
mund  of  Salzburg  appointed  him,  in  176  a,  his 
director  and  concertmeister.  In  1777  he  also 
became  organist  at  the  churches  of  Holy  Trinity 
and  St.  Peter.  On  the  17th  of  August,  1768, 
he  married  Maria  MagdaJena  Lipp,  daughter 
of  the  cathedral  organist,  and  a  singer  at  the 
archbishop's  court,  who  took  the  principal  parts 
in  sereral  of  Mozart's  juvenile  operas,  and  is 
mentioned  by  him  as  lesMiing  a  peculiarly  strict 
life.  They  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  bom  1770, 
died  the  following  year.  The  wife  lived  to  be 
83,  and  died  in  June  1827.  Michael's  salary, 
at  first  300  florins  (£24)  with  board  and  lodging, 
was  aftowards  doubled ;  and  this  modest  pittance 
was  sufficient  to  retain  him  for  the  whole  of  his 
life  at  Salzburg.  His  attachment  to  the  place 
was  extraordinary,  one  attraction  being  the  proxi- 
mity of  his  great  friend,  a  clergyman  named 
Bettensteiner.  In  1783  the  then  archbishop, 
Hieronymus  Count  CdlOTedo,  commissioned  him 
to  compose  some  vocal  pieces  to  be  used  instead 
of  the  instrumental  music  between  the  Gloria  and 
Credo  at  high  mass.  Michael  selected  words 
from  the  Boman  Missal,  and  his  first  Graduale-^ 
first  of  1 1 4 — was  performed  on  Dec.  34.  In  1 708 
ha  visited  Vienna,  and  was  cordially  received  oy 
his  brother,  and  by  Eybler,  Sussmayer,  Henne- 
beig,  Hummel,  and  von  Belch  the  amateur, 
who  pressed  him  to  settle  among  them,  but  in 
vain.  In  Deo.  1800  he  lost  his  property  through 
the  taking  of  Salzburg  by  the  French,  but  hia 
broker  and  friends  came  liberaUy  to  his  assis- 
tance. The  Empress  Maria  Theresa'  hearing  of 
his  losses  commissioned  him  to  compose  a  mass, 
which  he  presented  to  her  in  person.  The  per- 
fbfmanoe  took  place  at  Laxenburg,  Oct.  4,  1801, 
under  his  own  direction ;  the  Empress  sang  the 
soprano  solos,  rewarded  him  munificently,  and 
commanded  another  mass  for  the  Emperor  and  a 
requiem.  Accompanied  by  his  friend  Betten- 
steiner he  visited  Eisenstadt^  where  for  the  first 
and  only  time  in  their  lives  the  three  Haydns 
spent  some  happy  days  together.  Michael  much 
enjoyed  the  canons  which  decorated  the  walls  of 
Joseph's  study  in  Vienna,  and  asked  leave  to  copy 
some  of  them,  but  Joseph  replied, '  Get  away  with 
yomr  oopies ;  yon  can  compose  muoh  better  for 
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yourself.'  Michael  however  carried  his  point,  and 
even  added  a  fourth  part  to  '  Die  Mutter  an  ihr 
Kind.'  Prince  Esterhazy  commissioned  Michael 
to  compose  a  mass  and  vespers,  and  offered  him 
the  vice-capellmeisterahip  of  his  chapel,  but  he 
twice  refused,  in  the  hope  that  the  chapel  at  Salz- 
burg would  be  reorganised  and  his  salary  raised. 
His  hopes  were  deceived,  but  meantime  the  post 
at  Eisenstadt  had  been  filled  'up,  and  he  wrote 
to  his  brother  complaining  bitterly  of  the  disap- 
pointment. Joseph  thought  Michael  too  straight- 
forward for  Eisenstadt:  *Ours  is  a  court  ^ie* 
said  he,  '  but  a  very  different  one  from  yours  at 
Salzburg;  it  is  uncommonly  hard  to  do  what 
you  want.'  At  this  time  Michael  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  at  Stockholm,  and  sent 
in  exchange  for  his  diploma  a  Missa  Hispamca 
for  two  choirs  (oomp.  1786),  and  other  church 
works.  In  Dec.  1805  he  finished  his  last  mass, 
for  two  sopranos  and  alto,  written  for  his  choristers. 
He  made  some  progress  with  the  requiem  for  the 
Empress,  but  was  unable  to  finish  it.  While  on 
his  deal^bed  his  beautiful  'Lauda  Sion*  was 
sung  at  his  request  in  the  next  room,  and  soon 
after,  on  August  10,  1806,  he  expired.  The 
requiem  was  completed  by  portions  from  his  earlier 
one  in  C  minor,  and  perfonned  at  his  funeral. 
He  lies  in  a  aide  chapel  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 
A  well-designed  monument  was  erected  in  i8ai, 
and  over  it  is  an  urn  containing  his  skull.  In 
the  tavern  of  St.  Peter's  monaste^  is  still  shown 
the  '  Haydn-Stlibohen,*  his  almost  daily  resort. 
His  widow  received  firom  the  Empress  600  florins 
for  the  score  of  the  requiem;  tmm  Prince 
Esterhazy  30  ducats  for  the  opera  *  Andromeda 
and  Perseus,'  and  an  annuity  of  36  gold  ducats 
for  all  his  MS.  compositions.  His  brother  several 
times  sent  him  monev,  and  in  his  first  will  (1801) 
left  4000  florins  to  him,  and  in  his  second  (1809) 
1000  to  the  widow.  His  likeness,  with  regular, 
steady  features,  ezirts  in  many  oil-portraits, 
engravings,  lithographs,  and  drawings. 

In  character  Michael  was  upright,  good-tem- 
pered, and  modest;  a  little  rough  in  manners, 
and  in  later  life  given  to  drink.  His  letters 
show  him  to  have  been  a  wann-hearted  friend, 
and  that  he  was  devout  may  be  inferred  from 
his  habit  of  initialling  all  his  MSS.  with  'O.  a. 
M.  D.  GL'  {Omnia  wi  Majorat  Dei  Qkriam), 
As  a  composer  he  was  overshadowed  by  the  frune 
of  his  brother.  His  own  words  'Give  me  good 
librettos,  and  the  same  patronage  as  my  brotiier, 
and  I  should  not  be  behind  him,'  could  scarcely 
have  been  fulfilled,  since  he  fiiiled  in  the  very 
qualities  which  ensured  his  brother's  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  Joseph  professed  that  Michael's 
dburch  compositions  were  superior  to  his  own  in 
earnestness,  severity  of  style,  and  sustained  power. 
They  are  however  very  unequal ;  many  are  anti- 
quated from  the  monotony  of  the  accompani- 
ment, while  others — the  Mass  in  D  minor,  the 
Graduale '  l^res  simt^'  the  '  Lauda  Sion,*  the  well- 
known  'Tenebrae*  in  £b,  etc. — are  still  highly 
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esteemed.  Leopold  Mozart^  a  man  who  disliked 
his  maimen,  wrote  to  his  son  '  Herr  Haydn  is 
ft  man  whose  merit  you  will  be  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge.* This  zefen  to  hia  lacred  works,  several 
of  which  Wol%aDg  scored  for  practice ;  he  also 
sent  for  them  toYienna^  and  endeavoared  to 
make  them  better  known,  espooially  introducing 
them  to  Van  Swieten.  In  1783,  when  Michael  was 
laid  aside  by  illness,  Mozart  composed  two  string 
duets  for  'him.  Franz  Schubert  visited  Michael*s 
grftve  in  1835,  and  thus  records  his  impresaons : 
'  The  good  n*ydn  I  It  ahaost  seemed  as  if  his 
dear  cahn  spirit  were  hovering  over  me.  I  may 
be  neither  calm  nor  dear,  but  no  man  living 
reverenoes  him  more  than  I  do.  My  eyes  filled 
with  tears  as  we  came  away.'  Ferdinand  Schu- 
bert composed  a  striking  diorus  to  words  in  praise 
of  Michad  Haydn.  Among  his  numerous  pupils 
we  may  mention  C.  M.  von  Weber,  Neukomm, 
Wolfl,  and  Beloha.  There  exists  '  Biographische 
Bkiae,*  a  vezr  wann-hearted  pamphlet  written 
by  Schinn  and  Otter  (Salzburg,  1808). 

Of  his  compositions  oomparativdy  few  have 
been  printed.  His  modesty  was  excessive,  and 
prevented  hu  ever  availing  himadf  of  the  offers 
ofBrdtkopf&HarteL  The  following  list  of  his 
works  is  complete. 


LutnuNiital— 50  ahort  oitMB 
ptooes  for  baglnnan,  oonsbtloc  of 
prdudM,  etc  In  an  the  8  Church 
tones  (imhUabed at  Lbu):  SOtyin- 
ptumlai.  *aDd  Futttan,  1  aextat,  S 
•qvlslats,  Mranaidaa,  marehas.  12 
minuata  Ibr  ftall  ordtastra  (Aoga- 
bms,  Gombart),  1  TloUn 


Vocal— abont  880  eompoaltloDa 
lor  tha  OSrardi,  indodlBg  !  ra- 
qalaoia.^  84  maMw,  4  Gannan 
BMUBBs.*  114  *gnidiialfli.  87  offcr- 
tolm.  8Tlltanlea.  11  Ta««n.6BalTe 
Baglna,  8  Baapomorlan.  S  Tana- 
bna.  Baclna  Oorii,  ato.  ato.; 


aeretal  German  Mcrad  iODgi.  A 
gnat  many  oraiorioa*.  canUtai. 
oparat  (Including  'Andxoanadft  a 
Fanaai,'  177S),  mTthologlcal  opar» 
attai.  »  •pastoral  'Die  Hochaalt 
aaf  dar  Alao,' 2  QoOactlons  of  4-iiart 
MosB  (Vienna.  Ider.  ITW;  8aU- 
bnrg.  HaAar,  1800);  aereral  stogla 
ones,  'Karl  der  Held,  Bnbenog  von 
Oeiterraldk,'  eto. ;  6  canons  In4and 
5  parts  (Salzlnixs.  Merar.lSOO). 

Theoretical  —'Fartitar- Funda- 
ment.* u  edited  hf  Martin  Blacholb- 
retter.  In  the  Imperial  Library 
is  an  Antiphonaiimn  romanum 
with  flgured  bais.  finished  in  1792. 

[0.  F.  P.] 

HATDN,  Joseph,  or,  according  to  the  bap- 
tismal register,  Fbaiti  Joseph,  the  &ther  of 
the  symphony  and  the  quartet,  was  bom  in 
the  night  between  March  31  and  April  i,  1733, 
at  Rohrau,  a  small  Austrian  village  on  the 
licitha^  which  there  divides  Lower  Austria  and 
Hungary.  He  was  the  second  child  of  Mathias 
Haydn,  a  master  whedwright,  by  his  marriage 
(Nov.  34,  1728)  with  Maria  Koller,  daughter  of 
the  'Marktrichter'  and  cook  in  Oount  Harrach*s 
household.  Haydn's  ancestors  came  originally 
from  Hainburg,  a  town  close  to  the  X^ube, 
about  4  leagues  firom  Bohrau.  His  great-grand- 
&ther  Kaspar  was  a  servant  in  the  hill-castle 

>  Afterwards  pabUihed  In  Mozart**  namak  (KodMl's  Gatalosoa 
Nos.  428  and  424  J 

>  Artaria  pabliahed  three. 

*  One  in  C  was  printed  under  Joaeph*fe  nama  aa  opw  8& 

*  Tbe  leoond.  In  Bb,  is  unfinished.  (Ktthnel.) 

*  His  first  High  Mass  (German),  'Hler  lic^t  Tor  deinar  MiJeatU,* 
In  0  (HasUngerV  is  Tery  poputakr. 

*  42  in  seore  q-fl)  and  41—62)  in  the '  Kwilealastloon.*  (BplnaJ 
f  'UtanisB  de  ▼anerabUl  saoramento.*  (Braltkovf  *  lUrteL) 

*  The  oratorios  performed  in  Lent  were  generaJlr  Joint<oonpoil- 
lloDS  br  TErioos  anthon;  for  tnstanoe.  'Die  Schnldiglcelt  des  ersten 
Oebotes'  0786)  of  whidi  Mozart  (aged  10)  wrote  the  first  part.  MIdiaal 
Haydn  the  second,  and  Adlgaaaer,  Court-organist,  the  third. 

*  Vocal  score.  Falter  *  Bon.  Munich  1882;  often  ascribed  to  Joseph. 
>•  Beprinted  bjr  Ober  of  Salzbuiv  1838.   Iba  looie  Is  among  the 

M88.  of  tha  OeseUschaft  der  Mnsikfreanda. 
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there,  one  of  the  few  who  escaped : 
it  was  stormed  bv  the  Turks  on  July  ii,  168}- 
Kaspar's  son  lliomas,  a  master  whedwzi^ 
and  member  of  the  town  council,  had  7  aasu^  of 
whom  Mathias,  the  Cither  of  our  Hajdn,  ban 
Jan.  31,  1699,  was  youngest  bat  one.  TIkmdss'b 
widow  married  a  journeyman 
Mathias  Seefranz  (died  May  2,  1763, 
89),  who  thus  became  Haydn*s  stqp-gnmdlatlwT; 
and  one  of  their  children,  Julie  Roone^ 
a    schodmaster    named    Frankh, 


Haydn*B  first  teacher.  The  sons  neaily  afl 
learnt  the  whedwright*s  trade,  and  thai  set 
out  on  Iheir  travds;  after  which  Mathias 
settled  in  Bohrau,  and  built  himarff  the 
little  house  at  the  end  of  the  maikeA-plaos^ 
where  Haydn  was  bom,  and  which  thoogh  twice 
rebuilt  is  stUl  standing  in  its  original  fiam. 
Maria  Haydn  (bom  Nov.  lo,  1707)  bove  bes 
husband  la  diildren,  of  whom  the  sixth  was 
Johann  Midiad,  the  church  composer;  and  the 
deventh  Johann  Evangdisty  an  uninqwsiaMt 
tenor  singer,  who  was  admitted  to  the  chuel  of 
Prince  Esterha^  on  hb  brother  Josmhs  ze- 
commendation.  After  Maria*s  death  fFeib.  2^ 
1754)  Mathias  married  again,  and  had  fiva 
more  children,  who  died  young.  He 
departed  Sept.  I  a,  1763. 

Haydn*B  parents  were  honesty 
people,  who  instilled  into  their  children 
for  work,  method,  deanlineas,  and,  above  al^ 
religion.  In  his  old  age  Haydn  gratefnlly  a^ 
knowledged  his  obligatioiis  to  their  care.  Beft 
were  foiul  of  music,  and  both  sang.  Th»  falhs 
had  a  fair  tenor  voice,  and  accompanied  hfmwslf 
on  the  harp,  though  without  knowing  a 
The  child  soon  b^gan  to  sing  their  simple 
astonishing  them  by  the  coneotoess  of  his 
and  the  beauty  of  his  vdoe.  But  he  did 
there.  Having  seen  the  schoolmaster  plaj  ths 
violin,  he  would  sit  on  the  stove-beodi  sai 
accompany  his  parents  as  they  sang,  psecady 
imitating  the  schoolmaster's  handling  of  the 
bow,  and  keying  strict  time^  with  two  pieess 
of  wood  as  his  instrument.  He  was  ooe  dsgr 
surprised,  when  thus  engaged,  by  his  relalina 
Frankh,  from  Hainburg.  Thinking  that  he  saw 
in  him  the  making  of  a  musician,  Frankh  p»> 
suaded  the  parents  to  commit  their  little  boy  t» 
his  care.  Ilie  mother  would  have  prefeeied  hii 
entering  the  priesthood,  or  becoming  a  school* 
master,  and  it  required  all  the  &Uier*B  anthooty 
to  make  her  consent ;  but  he  fdt  that  he  had 
himself  been  capable  of  better  things^  and  looked 
forward  to  seeing  his  son  a  Chor>icgent  a 
GapeUmeister,  as  a  compensation  for  his  own  kt 
At  the  age  of  six,  then,  the  little  Joseph — ^in  the 
Austrian  dialect  'Sepperl* — was  taken  hj  his 
father  to  school  at  Haonboxg. 

Johann  Mathias  Frankh,  Haydn*8  distant  re- 
lative (he  called  him  simply  'oousxn*), 
excellent  teacher,  very  strict^  and 
practical.  Haydn  not  only  became  a 
singer,  but  also  learned  something  of  the  ii 
ments  most  in  use,  and  spent  nearly  all  his  tisM 
in  ohurdi  or  in  schooL    Learning  canao  esdly  is 
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bim,  and  if  he  had  any  difficulty  his  mastor^s 
■ererity  soon  overcaine  it.  In  hii  old  age  he 
qpoke  with  thankfalnees  of  this  hard  probation, 
«nd  of  hia  oonam's  diaoipline.  '  I  shall  be  grate- 
fid  to  that  man  as  long  as  I  lire,*  said  he  to 
Griesinger,  'for  keeping  me  so  hard  at  work, 
thoogh  I  nsed  to  get  more  flogging  than  food.' 
On  another  occasion,  when  speiSung  in  his 
modest  way  of  his  own  talents  and  industry, 
he  added,  'Almighty  God,  to  whom  I  render 
thanks  for  all  His  unnumbered  merdes,  gave  me 
such  fiMdlity  in  music,  that  by  the  time  I  was  6 
I  stood  up  Uke  a  man  and  sang  mnsnes  in  the 
church  choir,  and  could  play  a  liUle  on  the 
olavier  and  the  yiolin.*  But  the  lad  sadly  missed 
his  mother's  care.  He  was  neglected  both  in 
clothes  and  person  (he  already  wore  a  wig,  '  for 
the  sake  of  cleanliness  *),  and  the  results  of  this 
neglect  distressed  him  long  and  sorely.  When 
quite  an  old  man  he  said  to  Dies  the  painter — 
who,  like  Griesinger,  visited  him  firequently  with 
*  view  to  his  biography — '  I  could  not  help  per- 
CMtying.  much  to  my  distrees,  that  I  was  grad- 
QsJly  getting  very  duty,  and  though  I  thought  a 
good  deal  of  my  little  person,  was  not  always 
able  to  avoid  spots  of  dirt  on  my  clothes,  of 
vrhich  I  was  dreadfully  ashamed — in  fact,  I 
was  a  regular  little  urchin.*  Dies  has  preserved 
another  anecdote  of  this  period,  in  whick  Haydn 
figures.  A  drummer  was  wanted  for  a  proces- 
■ioo,  and  his  master  thrust  him  into  the  vacant 
office,  first  showing  him  how  to  make  the  stroke. 
The  effect  must  have  been  comical,  as  he  was  so 
small  that  the  instrument  had  to  be  carried  before 
him  on  the  back  of  a  colleagne  of  equal  height^ 
who  happened  to  be  a  hunchback.  Haydn  re- 
tained his  liking  for  the  drum,  and  prided  him> 
aalf  on  his  skill,  with  which  indeed  he  once 
astonished  Salomon's  orchestra  during  his  stay  in 
Ixmdon.  The  drums  on  which  he  performed  at 
Hainburv  on  the  occasion  just  named  are  still 
preserved  in  the  choir  of  the  church. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  a  decisive  change 
took  place  in  his  life.  George  Reutter,  Hof- 
oompodtor  and  Capellmeister  at  St.  Stephen's, 
Vienna^  was  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  Anton 
Johann  Palmb,  pastor  of  Hainburg,  and  having 
heard  Haydn's  '  weak,  sweet  voice'  (as  he  himself 
oaUed  it),  put  him  through  an  examination,  and 
offered  bJm  a  place  as  chorister  at  St.  Stephen's. 
To  go  to  Vienna  seemed  to  the  boy  an  almost 
incredible  piece  of  good  fortune.     His  parents 

eve  their  consent;  and  with  a  joyful  heart  he 
de  iarewell  to  Hainburg.  His  grandmother 
had  died  just  before — Mi^  17,  1739;  Erankh 
lived  to  be  75,  and  died  May  10,  1783,  his  wife 
Julie  Bosine  (who  did  not  do  her  duty  by 
Haydn)  having  preceded  him  in  Jan.  1760.  Of 
their  two  daughters,  Anna  Bosalia>  born  1753, 
married  Philipp  Sohimpel,  usher  of  the  school, 
and  afterwards  Chor-regent.  Haydn  showed  his 
gratitude  to  the  fomily  by  leaving  the  latter 
ooaple  a  sum  of  money  and  his  portrait  of 
IPVadokh,  'my  first  instructor  in  music'  They 
hoth,  however,  died  before  hun^  in  1805,  and 
the  portrait  has  disappeared. 
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It  was  in  1740  that  Haydn  entered  the  Gan- 
torei  of  St.  Stephen's,  where  he  was  to  pass  his 
remaining  years  of  study.  The  house  was  one 
of  a  row  which  came  close  up  to  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  cathedral,  and  from  his  window 
he  looked  straight  on  the  glorious  spire.  He 
tells  us  that»  'besides  the  regular  studies,  he 
learned  singing,  the  clavier,  and  the  violin  from 
good  masters.'  The  'regular  studies'  included 
religion,  a  little  Latin,  writing,  and  ciphering. 
His  singing-masters  are  said  to  have  bem  G^ 
genbauer  and  Finsterbusch ;  the  -  former,  sub- 
cantor  and  violinist  at  St.  Stephen's,  probably 
taught  him  the  violin  as  well ;  the  latter  was 
a  tenor  in  the  court  chapeL  No  instruction 
seems  to  have  been  given  in  harmony  and 
composition  at  the  Gantorei ;  but  this  did  not 
trouble  Von  Beutter  (ennobled  in  1 740).  Haydn 
could  only  remember  having  had  two  lessons 
from  him  all  the  time  he  was  there.  But  the 
instinct  for  composition  nuuie  him  cover  every 
blank  sheet  of  music-paper  on  which  he  could 
lay  his  hands — '  it  must  be  all  right  if  the  paper 
was  nice  and  full.'  Reutter  surprised  him  once 
sketching  a  'Salve  Begina*  for  la  voices,  and 
told  him  sharply  he  had  better  try  it  first  in  two 
parts — Aoio,  he  did  not  take  the  pains  to  show — 
and  further  advised  him  to  write  variations  on 
the  motets  and  vespers  he  heard  in  church.  In 
this  way  he  was  thrown  back  upon  himselt  '  I 
certainly  had  the  gift,'  he  says, '  and  by  dint  of 
hard  work  I  managed  to  get  on.'  An  anecdote 
of  this  time  shows  that  as  a  boy  he  was  not 
behind  his  comrades  in  fun  and  mischief.  The 
choristers  were  frequentlv  required  to  sing  with 
the  imperial  chap^ — which  explains  £Si>ydn's 
statement  that  he  had  sung  wiui  great  success 
both  at  court  and  in  St.  Stephen's.  This  gen- 
erally happened  when  the  court  was  at  Schon- 
brunn.  llie  palace  had  only  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  scaffolding  was  still  standing — an 
irresistible  temptation  to  boys.  The  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  had  caught  them  climbing  it  many 
a  time^  but  her  threats  and  prohibitions  had  no 
effect.  One  day  when  Haydn  was  balancing 
himself  aloft,  nr  above  his  schoolfellows,  the 
Empress  saw  him  from  the  windows,  and  re* 
quested  her  Hofoompositor  to  take  care  that 
*  that  foir-haired  blockhead '  (blonder  Dickkopf), 
the  ringleader  of  them  all,  got  '  einen  reoenten 
Schilling'  (slsng  for  a  'good  hi<Ung*).  When 
he  was  Oapellmeister  to  Prince  Esterhasy,  '  the 
foir-haired  blockhead*  had  an  opportunity,  at 
Esterhi^  of  thanking  the  Empress  for  this  mark 
of  imperial  fovour. 

In  the  autumn  of  1745  Haydn  had  the  plea> 
sure  of  welcoming  his  brother  Michael  as  a 
fellow- chorister  at  the  Oantorei,  and  of  helping 
him  in  his  work.  Michael  made  rapid  progress, 
but  a  doud  came  over  poor  Joseph  s  raospects. 
His  voice  began  to  break,  and  the  Empress, 
who  had  before  taken  particular  pleasure  m  his 
singing,  remarked  joooselv  to  her  Yice-Capell- 
meister^  that  young  Haydn  s  singing  was  more 
like  ihe  crowing  of  a  cock  than  anything  else. 
>  VonBtatltrifMadTUiMdtothlf  poitlaX7<<lk 
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Retitter  took  the  hint^  and  on  the  festival  of 
St.  Leopold  (Not.  15),  1748,  celebrated  at  the 
monastery  of  Kloitenieuburg,  near  Vienna^  gave 
the  'Salve  Regina*  to  Michael,  who  sang  it 
■o  beantlMLy  as  to  charm  both  Emperor  and 
EmpresSy  from  whom  he  received  24  dacats  in 
gold. 

Joseph  was  thus  completely  supplanted  by  his 
brother.  His  voioe  had  lost  all  its  power,  and 
he  was  oppressed  with  grief  and  anxiety.  In 
the  midst  of  his  trouble  Beutter  sugg«ited  a 
means  by  which  his  voice  might  be  preserved, 
and  even  improved;  and  referred  Imn  to  the 
court  chapel,  which  contained  at  least  a  dozen 
'castrati.*  Haydn's  father  however,  having 
probably  heard  of  the  proposal,  came  in  all 
haste  to  Vienna,  and  saved  lus  son. 

His  days  at  the  Cantorei  were  now  numbered. 
He  was  of  no  use  as  a  singer,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  oocuned  to  any  one  that  he  might 
be  employed  as  a  violinist.  Keutter  did  not  con- 
sider himself  in  the  least  bound  to  look  after  his 
future,  and  was  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  get  rid  of  him.  This  occurred  soon  enough, 
and  Haydn  himself  furnished  the  pretext.  Al- 
ways  full  of  fun,  and  inclined  to  practical  jokes, 
he  one  day  tried  a  new  pair  of  scissors  on  the 
pigtail  of  a  schoolfellow.  The  pigtail  fell,  but 
the  culprit  was  oondenmed  to  a  caning  on  the 
hand.  In  vain  he  begged  to  be  let  off,  declaring 
he  would  rather  leave  than  submit  to  the  in- 
dignity. That  he  might  do,  Beutter  said,  but 
he  miut  first  be  caned  and  then  dismissed. 

Haydn  was  thus  thrown  upon  the  world,  with 
an  empty  purse,  a  keen  appetite,  and  no  Mends. 
The  first  person  to  help  lum  was  Spangler,  a  cho- 
rister of  St.  Michael's.  He  ofiered  him  idielter ; 
a  few  pupils  presented  themselves,  and  a  good 
Viennese  lent  him  150  florins,  which  enabled 
him  to  rent  an  attic  in  the  old  Michaelerhaus, 
attached  to  the  college  of  St.  Barnabas,  in  the 
Kohlmarkt.  Here  he  abandoned  himself  to  the 
study  of  composition,  and  made  acquaintance  with 
the  master  who  more  than  any  other  became  his 
model — Emmanuel  Badb.  Having  acquired  his 
first  6  Clavier-Sonatas,  he  pored  over  them  at  his 
little  worm-eaten  claviei^--and  how  thoroughly 
he  mastered  their  style  his  compositions  show. 
Indeed  Bach  afterwards  sent  him  word,  that  he 
alone  fully  understood  his  writings,  and  knew 
how  to  use  them.  Besides  the  clavier,  he  dili- 
gently practised  the  violin,  so  that  '  although,' 
as  he  said,  '  no  conjurer  on  any  instrument,  he 
was  able  to  play  a  concerto.'  About  this  time 
(1751-52,  not  1742  as  is  always  said)  he  com- 
posed Ms  first  Mass,  in  F  (No.  11  in  NoveUo's 
edition).  It  bears  unmistakable  evidences  of 
undeveloped  and  unaided  talent.  Haydn  had 
forgotten  its  very  ezistenoe  when,  to  his  great 
delight,  he  discovered  it  in  his  old  age,  and 
inserted  additional  wind  parts. 

Having  accidentally  become  acquainted  with 
Felix  Kurz,  a  favourite  comic  actor  at  the 
Stadttheater,  BLaydn  was  asked  to  set  his  comic 
opera.  'Der  neue  krumme  Teufel,'  a  kind  of 
magic  farce,  interspersed  with  songs  and  a  few 
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instrumental  pieces;  and  received  lor  it  a 
siderable  sum.  It  was  produced  at  the  Stadt- 
theater in  the  spring  of  1753.  aul  freqasBtfy 
repeated  in  Vienna,  Prague,  Berlm,  Saxony,  aad 
the  Breisgau.  The  lifaratto  has  been  piuwiiud, 
but  the  music  is  lost.  Metaataaio  was  tha 
living  in  the  same  house  with  Haydn.  He 
shared  the  apartments  of  a  Spanish  fiunily  ti» 
whom  he  was  much  attached,  and  sapecinteaded 
the  education  of  the  two  daughters.  The  mnsieBi 
training  of  the  eider,  Marianne  ds  Martiziea,  vn 
oonfidea  to  Haydn,  who  in  this  way  bpraine  ae> 
quainted  with  Forpora^  then  teaching  songi^g  to 
the  mistress  of  Corm',  the  Venetian  ambaasador. 
Porpora  proposed  that  Haydn  should  act  as  ha 
aooompanyist,  thus  giving  him  an  opportanify  of 
learning  his  method.  He  took  him  to  the  bathi 
of  Mannersdorf,  on  the  confines  of  Hnnganr, 
where  they  remained  for  some  manihm,  and,  ia 
return  indeed  for  various  menial  ofl^see.  gave  hn 
instruction  in  composition.  At  filanDeradoir^  at 
the  soirees  of  Prince  Hildbmgfaausen,  Hayda 
met  Bonno,  Wagenseil,  Gluck.  and  DittosdoK 
to  the  last  of  whom  he  became  much  attadied. 
Gluck  advised  his  going  to  Italy.  Borxkej  heard 
his  quartets  finely  played  at  Gloek's  hooee  in 
177a.  One  by  one  he  procured  all  the  knova 
theoretical  works,  and  thoroughly  mastered  thdr 
contents,  especially  Fux's  'Gradns,'  which  he 
afterwaids  used  as  the  foundation  of  his  ova 
teaching.  He  had  had,  as  we  have  seen,  no  regular 
musical  training;  but  by  industzy,  carefnl  ob- 
servation, and  reiterated  attempts,  he  gradnaDf 
attained  that  independence  which  gave  the  hb> 
press  of  originality  to  all  his  works. 

Haydn  now  maae  the  important  aoqnainlaBss 
of  Karl  Joseph  Edlen  von  FUmbecg,  a  wealAy 
proprietor  and  enthusiastio  amatenr,  who  paaed 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  at  Weinsizl,  sear 
the  monastery  of  Melk.  Here  he  had  ^^■**** 
performances  of  string  trios  and  qnartets ;  he  in- 
vited Haydn  to  stay  with  him,  and  enoomaged 
him  to  compose  his  first  quartet  (i  755,  hithots 
misdated  1750) — 


which  was  soon  followed  by  others,  to  the  n^ 
ber  of  18  in  all  (1755-56;  Trautwein,  Nob.  5&- 
75).  Ftimberg  was  thus  the  first  to  dirat 
Haydn's  attention  to  a  branch  of  oompoaitsBB 
in  which  alone  he  did  enough  to  inunortaUss  ha 
name. 

His  pecuniary  condition  now  b^gan  to  amend; 
he  sang  and  played  in  several  dinrohes,  sad 
raised  ^  terms  for  lessons  from  2  floorina  a  mflatt 
to  5.  Among  his  pupils  at  this  period  was  (be 
Oountess  Thun  (a  name  we  also  enoonnter  ia 
connection  with  Mozart,  Gluck,  and  Beethove^ 
who  first  heard  of  him  through  one  of  his  da^ier 
sonatas,  then  circulated  in  MS.  This  h^htf* 
cultivated  lady  took  both  harpeichtDtrd  and  aafftf 
lessons  firam  him,  and  paid  him  weQ  for  his  ooBt- 
positians.    In  1759  he  had  the  good  foctiiBS  ti 
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he  appointed  Musikdirector  and  Kammeroom- 
positor  to  the  Bohemian  Count  Ferdinand 
Maximilian  Morzin,  who  had  a  small  well-choeen 
orchestra  at  his  oountiy  house  at  Lakavec,  near 
Pilsen.  FUmherg  had  recommended  him  for  the 
poet,  and  it  was  thus  again  through  him  that 
Maydn  entered  upon  the  second  most  important 
part  of  his  career.  Here,  in  1759,  ^®  wrote  his 
first  Symphony  :— 
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It  is  a  small  work,  in  three  movements,  for  2 
violins,  viola,  bass,  2  oboes,  and  2  horns;  and 
in  its  cheerful  unpretending  character  gives  de- 
cided indications  of  what  the  composer  was 
destined  to  become.  His  salary  now  amounted 
to  200  florins  (say  £20),  with  board  and  lodging. 
Small  as  this  was,  it  induced  him  to  think  of 
taking  a  companion  for  life,  although  the  Count 
never  kept  a  married  man  in  his  employ.  His 
choice  fell  on  the  daughter  of  Keller,  a  wig- 
maker,  to  whose  house  he  had  been  introduce 
by  her  brother,  who  was  violinist  at  St.  Stephen^s 
when  Haydn  was  a  chorister.  He  gave  music- 
lessons  to  the  two  daughters,  and  fell  in  love 
with  the  youngest.  She  however  took  the  veil, 
and  the  father,  anxious  to  keep  him  in  the 
family,  persuaded  him  to  marry  the  other, 
Maria  Anna,  3  years  his  senior.  The  wedding 
took  place  at  St.  Stephen's,  Not.  26,  1760 — a 
bad  day  for  Haydn,  and  the  foundation  of  un- 
ntierable  domestic  misery.  His  wife  was  a  regu- 
lar Xantippe — heartless,  unsociable,  quarrelsome, 
extravagant  and  bigoted,  who,  as  her  husband 
said,  cMed  not  a  straw  whether  he  was  an 
artist  or  a  shoemaker.  They  had  no  children, 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  if  in  time 
Saydn  sought  elsewhere  the  consolations  which 
were  denied  him  at  home,  or  even  showed 
himself  susceptible  to  the  attractions  of  other 
women.  His  wife  spent  the  last  years  of  her 
life  at  Baden,  near  Vienna^  and  died  "Mtach, 
30,  1800. 

Soon  after  the  marriage.  Count  Mofzin  was 
compelled  to  dismiss  his  band  and  its  director; 
but  Haydn  was  not  long  unemployed.  Paul  Anton 
Beterhazy,  the  then  reigning  Prinoe,  who  had 
heard  his  symphonies  when  visiting  Morzin, 
hastened  to  secure  the  young  oompoeer  as  his 
■eoood  Capellmeister,  under  Werner,  who  was 
growing  old.  He  was  appointed  May  i,  1761, 
and  immediately  set  out  for  Kisenstadt,  in  Hun- 
gary, the  oountry  seat  of  the  new  roaster  in 
whose  service  he  was  destined  to  remain  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  The  Esterhasy  family  had  been 
musical  amateurs  and  performers  since  the  days 
of  Paul,  first  Prince  of  the  name  (i  635-1 713), 
-who  established  a  private  chapel,  small  at  first  but 
gradually  increasing.  The  orchestra,  chorus, 
and  solo  Ringers  took  part  both  in  the  church 
■ervioe  and  in  concerts,  and  in  time  even  per- 
formed operas.  When  Haydn  entered  upon  his 
duties  there  were  only  16  members  in  all,  but  the 


excellence  of  their  playbig  acted  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  his  invention.  His  arrival  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  concerts,  Werner,  a  fint-rate 
master  otcounterpoint,having  conoentratedallhis 
energies  on  the  Church  service.  [See  Weritbr.] 
To  a  man  with  Wemer*s  notions  of  music  Haydn 
must  have  been  a  constant  vexation;  and  he 
always  spoke  of  him  as  '  a  mere  fop,'  and  a  *  scrib- 
bler of  songs.*  Haydn,  on  the  contrary,  had  a 
high  respect  for  Werner,  as  he  proved  late  in  life 
by  arranging  six  of  his  fugues  as  string-quartets, 
and  publishmg  them,  through  Artaria,  *out  of 
sincere  esteem  for  that  celebrated  master.* 

Prince  Paul  Anton  died  March  18,  1762,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Nicolaus,  who  was 
passionately  fond  of  art  and  science,  generous, 
and  truly  kind-hearted.  The  love  of  pomp  and 
display,  of  which  his  well-known  diamond-covered 
uniform  was  an  example,  earned  him  the  soubri- 
quet of  'der  Prachtige,'  or  the  Magniiioent. 
He  loved  music,  and  played  well  on  &e  bary- 
ton,  or  viola  di  bardone,  for  which  instrument 
Haydn  was  constantly  required  to  furnish  him 
with  new  pieces.  In  the  hope  of  pleasing  his 
master  Haydn  himself  leamea  the  instrument; 
but  on  making  his  d^ut  was  disappointed  to  find 
that  the  Prince  did  not  approve  of  such  rivalry  ; 
on  which  he  at  once  relinquished  it  for  ever. 
The  relations  between  the  Prince  and  his  new 
Capellmeister,  who  found  his  time  fuUy  occupied, 
were  genial  and  hearty.  Haydn's  salary  was 
raised  from  400  florins  a  year  to  600,  and  then 
to  782  (£78),  new  musicians  were  engaged,  and 
rehearsals — orchestral,  chamber,  and  dramatic 
— took  place  every  day.  The  principal  members 
of  the  chapel  at  the  time  were,  Luigi  Tomasini 
(violin)  ;  Joseph  Weigl  (cello)  ;  two  excellent 
French  horn-players,  Thaddaus  Steinmiiller  and 
Karl  Franz  (the  latter  also  playing  the  bary ton) ; 
Anna  Maria  Scheflstos  (soprano),  who  aft^- 
wards  married  Weigl ;  and  Karl  Friberth  (tenor). 
The  wind  music,  formerly  played  by  the  band  of 
the  r^ment,  was  now  given  to  good  players 
(including  the  two  just  named)  regularly  ap- 
pointed. On  March  5,  1 766,  Werner  died,  and 
Haydn  became  sole  Capellmeister.  His  com- 
positions were  already  known  hr  outside  of 
Austria;  in  Leipsig,  Paris,  Amsterdam  and 
London  his  symph<mies  and  cassations,  trios, 
and  quartets,  were  to  be  had  in  print  or  MS. 
Even  the  official  gasette,  the  'Wiener  Dia- 
rium,*  for  1766,  speaks  of  him  as  'our  national 
favourite'  (der  Liebling  unserer  Nation),  and 
draws  a  parallel  between  him  and  the  poet 
Gellert,  at  that,pme  the  highest  possible  compli- 
ment. 

His  works  composed  up  to  this  time  at  Eisen- 
stadt  oomprise  about  30  symphonies  (including 
'Le  Matin,*^  'Le  Midi,'  and  'Le  Soir.*  1761) 
and  cassations ;  a  few  divertimenti  in  5  parts ; 
six  string^trioe;  a  piece  for  4  violins  and  2 
cell!,  called  '  Echo* ;  a  concerto  for  the  French 
horn  (1762);  12  minuets  for  orchestra;  con- 
certos, trios,  sonatas,  and  variations  for  clavier 
In  vocal  musio — a  Salve  fiegina  for  soprano  and 
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alto,  2  violini,  and  organ;  a  Te  Deum  (1764) ; 
4  Italian  Operettas  (176a) ;  a  pastoral,  '  Acide 
a  Galatea'  (the  action  identical  with  that  of 
Handel's  cantata),  perfonned  Jan.  11,  1763,  on 
the  mamaffe  of  Count  Anton,  eldest  son  of 
Prince  Nio^ns ;  and  a  grand  cantata,  in  honoor 
of  the  Prince's  return  firom  the  coronation  of  the 
A  rohduke  JoMph  as  King  of  the  Romans  ( 1 764). 

Soon  after  Werner's  death  an  event  took 
place,  which  greatly  affected  the  music,  viz.  the 
establishment  of  a  new  palace  near  Sttttor,  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Neusiedler-See,  where 
the  Prince  rebuilt  an  old  hunting-place,  turned 
it  into  a  splendid  summer  residence,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Esterhiz.  Here  the  dupel 
(except  a  small  portion  left  to  carry  on  the 
churcn  service  at  Eisenstadt)  were  located  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  during  which  they 
were  expected  to  redouble  their  exertions. 

Esterniz — described  by  a  French  traveller 
as  *  having  no  place  but  Versailles  to  compare 
to  it  for  magnificence' — stands  in  the  middle 
of  an  unheal&y  manh,  quite  out  of  the  world. 
The  erection  of  such  a  building  in  such  a  neigh- 
bourhood,  at  a  cost  amounting  it  is  said  to 
1 1,000,000  gulden,  was  one  of  the  caprices  of 
Prince  Nicolaus.  The  canals  and  dykes  he 
constructed  were,  however,  substantial  improve- 
ments to  the  neighbourhood.  The  dense  wood 
behind  the  castle  was  turned  into  a  delightful 
grove,  containing  a  deer-park,  flower-gu^ens 
and  hot-houses,  elaborately  furnished  summer- 
houses,  grottoes,  hennitages,  and  temples.  Near 
the  casUe  stood  an  elegant  theatre,  for  operas, 
dramas,  and  comedies;  also  a  second  theatre, 
brilliantly  ornamented,  and  furnished  with  large 
artistic  marionettes,  excellent  scenery  and  appU- 
ances.  The  orchestra  of  the  opera  was  formed  of 
members  of  the  chapel,  under  Haydn's  direction ; 
the  singers  were  Italian  for  the  most  part, 
engaged  for  one,  two,  or  more  years,  and  the 
books  of  the  words  were  printed.  Numerous 
strolling  companies  were  engaged  for  shorter 
terms ;  travelling  virtuosi  often  played  with  the 
members  of  the  band ;  special  days  and  hours 
were  fixed  for  chamber-music  and  for  orchestral 
works;  and  in  the  intervals  the  singers,  musi- 
cians, and  actors  met  kt  the  caf^,  and  formed, 
so  to  speak,  one  family.  The  castle  itself  was 
fitted  up  in  exquisite  taste,  and  stored  witii 
numerous  and  costly  collections  of  works  of  art. 
Royal  and  noble  personages,  home  and  foreign, 
formed  a  constant  stream  of  guests;  at  whose 
disposal  the  Prince  placed  his  beautifid  carriages, 
and  to  whom  he  proved  the  most  attentive  and 
charming  of  hosts.  He  became  so  much  attached 
to  this  place  of  his  own  creation,  as  often  to  stay 
there  tul  quite  the  end  of  autumn,  and  return 
with  the  first  days  of  spring.  Eisenstadt  he 
visited  very  rarely,  and  Vienna  he  disliked  more 
and  more,  often  cutting  short  his  visits  in  the 
most  abrupt  manner.  Hence  his  singers  and 
musicians  were  increasingly  tied  to  this  one  spot 
— a  fate  all  the  harder,  since  very  few  were 
allowed  to  bring  their  wives  and  Cetmilieto.  Here 
Haydn  compost  nearly  all  his  operas,  most  of 


his  arias  and  songs,  the  music  far  the 
theatre — of  which  he  was  particularly  fond— 
and  the  greater  part  of  Lis  orchea^ml  aad 
chamber  works.  He  was  satisfied  with  his  pos- 
tioh,  and  though  he  sometimes  comnplarnfld  of  the 
disadvantages  of  such  a  seclusion,  and  often  ex* 
pressed  his  wish  to  visit  Italy,  he  alao  ackiio»> 
lodged  its  compensating  advantageai  In  his  o«i 
wonls :  '  My  Prince  was  always  aatiafied  witk 
my  works;  I  not  only  had  the  cnooaragemcat 
of  constant  approval,  but  as  conductor  of  sa 
orchestra  I  could  make  experimental  obsem 
what  produced  an  effect  and  what  weakened  i^ 
and  was  thus  in  a  position  to  improve*  alter, 
make  additions  or  omissions,  and  be  aa  Ix^  as  I 
pleased ;  I  was  cut  off  fixim  the  world*  there  was 
no  one  to  confuse  or  torment  me,  and  I  wm 
foroed  to  become  originate 

With  the  band  and  singen  Hajdn  was  ca 
the  best  of  terms.  They  vied  with  each  other 
in  carrying  out  his  intentions,  simply  to  show 
their  gratitude  and  affection  for  him.  He 
was  constantly  endeavouring  to  improve  their 
lot,  was  invariably  a  warm  advocate  with  the 
Prince  on  their  behalf,  and  they  all  loved  hia 
like  a  father.  The  Prince  gave  nnoBuallj  hi^ 
salaries,  and  several  of  the  muddans  played  tvo 
instruments — generally  the  violin  and  a  wind 
instrument.  A  good  many  of  them  aftemnii 
entered  the  Imp^ial  chapel. 

Hie  principal  and  best-paid  members  of  the 
chapel  during  the  period  spoken  of  (1767-^) 
were: — female  singers,  Weigl,  Cellini,  JemoG. 
Rippamonti,  ^Valdesturla,  Taveochia^  Maria  and 
Matilda  Bolognia,  Raimondi,  Nenoini,  Benve- 
nnti ;  male  singers — Friberth,  Bianchi,  Ghen^d^ 
Jermoli,  Moratti,  Morelli,  Totti  (2),  Pesdd: 
violins — ^Tomasini,  Bosetti,  Bippamonti,  Met* 
trino,  Mraw;  cellists— Weigl,  Kttffel,  Blaxteai^ 
Kraft ;  flute — Hirsch ;  cbfineia — Grieshacher 
(a);  oboi — Golumbazso  (2),  Poacfawa,  Cfear 
wenka ;  bassoons — Schiringer,  Pecsi val :  hotns 
Steinmuller,  Karl  fVanz  (also  played  the  barrtm) 
Stamits,  Oliva,  Pauer,  Lendway.  Bendes  Aacs 
there  was  another  performer  on  the  princess  ova 
instrument,  the  baryton — Andreaslidl  (i  769-74^ 
who  played  in  London  soon  after  leaving  ths 
band.  J.  B.  Krumpholtz  the  harpist 
gaged  from  1773-76. 

In  March,  1 769,  the  whole  mnsical 
ment  visited  Vienna  for  the  first  time;  aad. 
under  Haydn's  direction,  gave  a  perfbsinaBoe 
of  his  opera,  'Lo  Speriale'  (oomp.  176S),  s» 
the  house  of  Freiherr  von  Bommeraa;  and  a 
repetition  in  the  form  of  a  oonoert.  On  their 
second  visit,  in  the  summer  of  1777,  they  per 
formed  at  Schonbrunn  an  q>era  and  a  marioBstte' 
opera  of  Haydn*s,  and  also  played  during  the  Eb^ 
press's  dinner.  The'  Prince  would  oiten  tskc 
them  to  Presbuig  during  the  dtting  of  the 
Hungarian  diet,  or  for  the  festival  of  Coiat 
Grassaloovich,  and  in  1772  Haydn  condactoii 
tiie  Count's  own  orchestra  even  at  a  balL 

In  1 771  Haydn  composed  a  'Stabat  Mater* 
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and  a '  Salve  Begina.'  In  1 7  75  followed  bis  first 
oratorio,  '  H  Bitomo  di  Tobia^*  wbicb  was  per- 
formed in  Vienna  by  the  TonkUnstler  Societat, 
'vdth  solo-singers  from  Esterh^  and  repeated  in 
1784  with  two  additional  cborases.^  To  this 
period  belong  4  Masses  (a  small  ones  of  an  early 
date  have  been  lost) — in  G  (1772) ;  in  C,  'Caci- 
liemnesse';  in  £b,  with  oigan  obbligato ;  and  in 
£b,  with  organ  solo  (Nos.  7,  5,  12,  and  8  in 
Koyello*s  edition).  The  last  is  a  small  but  par- 
ticularly charming  work,  and,  like  the  first,  is 
still  often  heard ;  but  that  in  £b  is  old-fashioned. 
The  'Cacilienmesse*  has  many  fugues,  and  is 
■eldom  performed  on  account  of  its  length.  (No- 
Velio's  edition  is  taken  from  Breitkopra  cur- 
tailed score.) 

In  1773  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  visited 
Ssterh^  from  Sept.  i  to  3,  and  was  enter- 
tained with  performances  of  a  new  symphony  of 
Haydn's — now  known  by  her  name  (p.  721  h) — 
hia  opera  '  L'Infedelt2b  delusa,'  and  '  Philemon 
und  baucis.'  a  marionette  piece,  which  espe- 
cially pleased  her.  One  song  and  the  overture, — 
or  'symphony' — in  2  movements,  have  survived. 
Similar  festivities  took  place  on  various  occa- 
sions— a  visit  from  one  of  the  Imperial  family, 
or  an  event  in  the  Prince's  own  circle.  Even 
ESsenstadt  gave  a  glimpse  of  its  old  splendour 
-when  the  Prince  de  Bohan,  French  Ambassador, 
■tayed  there  in  1772. 

j^  1776  Haydn  composed  '  La  vera  Costanza,* 
for  the  court-theatre  of  Vienna.  The  intrigues 
against  it  were  however  too  strong,  and  event- 
ually Anfossi's  opera  of  the  same  name  was 
preferred.  Haydn  withdrew  his  score,  and  pro- 
duced it  at  Esterhiz.  It  was  revived  in  1790 
at  the  theatre  then  in  the  Landstrasse  suburb  of 
Vienna,  and  Artaria  engraved  six  of  the  airs  and 
a  duet  Ini778theTonkfin8tlerSocietatofiered 
Haydn  a  strange  afl&ont.  He  wished  to  join  the 
flociety,  and  had  already  paid  his  deposit,  when 
he  was  asked  to  sign  an  agreement  binding 
him  to  furnish  compositions  of  importance  when- 
ever so  required.  He  naturally  declined,  and 
withdrew  Ms  money.  No  reparation  was  made  for 
this  indignity  till  after  his  return  frt>m  London 
in  1797,  when  he  was  introduced  at  a  special 
xneetang  by  Counts  Kufstein  and  Johann  Ester- 
hasy,  and,  amid  general  acclamation,  appointed 
'Assessor  senior'  for  life.  This  compliment  he 
acknowledged  by  presenting  the  societv  with  the 
'  Creation '  and  the  '  Seasons,*  to  which  gifts  its 
prosperity  is  mainly  owing.  '  L*Isola  disabitata,' 
one  of  his  best  operas,  composed  in  1779  to  a 
libretto  by  Metastasio,  procured  Haydn's  nomi- 
nation as  a  member  of  die  Accademia  Filarmonica 
at  Modena.  He  sent  the  score  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  received  in  return  a  gold  snufi'-boz 
set  in  brilliants.  The  opera  was  performed  at 
the  court-theatre  in  Vienna,  at  a  concert  given 
by  Willmann  the  cellist  in  1785. 

On  Nov.  18,  1779,  the  theatre  at  Esterh^ 
was  burnt  down,  and  during  the  rebuilding  the 
Prince  went  to  Paris,     'iliis  interval  wiU  en- 

X  'Toblft'  VEU  namaged  bj  Nenkomm  In  IfM.  and  performsd  at 
thaTonkdnttlerSociatiteoiiearta.     • 


able  us  to  mention  the  origin  of  the  &mou8 
'Farewell  Symphony.*  It  has  been  often  asserted 
that  Haydn  intended  it  as  an  appeal  to  the 
Prince  against  the  dismissal  of  the  chapel,  but 
this  is  incorrect ;  the  real  object  was  to  persuade 
him  to  shorten  his  stay  at  Eeterh^,  and  so 
enable  the  musicians  to  rejoin  their  wives 
and  families.  As  one  after  another  stopped 
plaving  and  left  the  orchestra,  until  only  two 
violins  were  left  (Tomasini,  the  Prinoe*s  favourite, 
being  one),  the  hint  was  unmistakable.  '  If  all  go,* 
said  the  Prince,  'we  may  as  well  go  too* ;  and 
Haydn  knew  that  his  object  was  attained.  * 

This  seems  also  the  place  to  speak  of  a  sub- 
ject closely  affecting  Haydn's  private  life.     In 

1779  ^  couple  named  Polzelli  were  admitted 
into  the  chapel — ^the  husband,  Anton,  being  an 
indifferent  violinist,  and  the  wife,  Luigia,  by 
birth  a  Boman  of  the  name  of  Moreschi.  a 
second-rate  singer.  For  the  latter  Haydn  con- 
ceived a  violent  affection,  which  she  returned 
by  shamefully  abusing  his  kindness  and  con- 
tinually importuning  him  for  money,  and  even 
extracting  m>m  him  a  written  promise  that  if 
his  wife  died  he  would  marry  no  one  but  her. 
This  paper  he  afterwards  repudiated,  but  he 
left  her  a  small  annuity  in  his  will.  Before  his 
death  she  had  been  married  a  second  time,  to 
an  Italian  singer,  and  died  at  Kaschau  in  1832.' 
Mme.  Polzelli  had  two  sons,  of  whom  the  elder 
died  in  1796,  while  the  younger  entered  the 
chapel,  and  eventually  became  its  music-director. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Haydn's,  and  was  popularly 
supposed  to  be  his  son,  but  the  fiswjt  is  doubtful. 
Haydn  was  certainly  very  fond  of  him ;  but  he 
left  him  only  a  small  sum  in  his  first  will,  and 
revoked  it  in  the  second.* 

On  Oct.  15,  1780,  the  beautiful  new  theatre 
at  Esterhiz  was  opened  with  '  La  Fedeltk  pre- 
miata.'  This  opera  was  twice  represented  in 
Vienna  in  1 784,  once  in  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror Joseph,  Haydn  himself  conducting.    From 

1780  dates  his  acquaintance  with  Artaria — the 
commencement  of  a  business  connexion  of  many 
years*  duration.  The  first  works  which  Artaria 
published  for  him  were  6  Clavier  sonatas  (op.  30), 
his  first  12  Lieder,  6  Quartets  (*  die  Bussisdien'), 
6  Divertissements  in  8  parta  (op.  31),  and  6  Sym- 
phonies ^op.  51  and  52).  In  1 781-82  the  Emperor 
Joseph  received  two  visits  from  the  Grand  Duke 
Paul  and  his  wife.  Great  entertainments  were 
given  in  their  honour,  consisting  chiefly  of  mu- 
sical performances,  for  which  the  Grand  Duchess 
had  a  great  taste  ^  Gluck*s  operas  were  given 
at  the  theatre,  and  some  of  Haydn's  quartets 
played  at  her  own  house,  so  much  to  her  satis- 
faction, that  she  gave  him  a  diamond  snuff-box, 
and  took  lessons  from  him.  Havdn  seems  to 
have  retained  a  pleasant  recollection  of  her,  for 

>  The  Symphony  mu  pablbhed  In  part*  by  Sleber  (Mo.  16);  a  now 
edition  by  Simrock  (37);  In  Kore  by  Le  Dno  (9);  and  for  4  faaii4« 
Trautwetn  (28).  Andrd's  edition  If  the  Finale  mily,  transposed  into 
E  minor.' 

*  F^ils  says  that  her  death,  1790.  Indnoed  Haydn  paiticnlarly  to  go 
to  London  1 

«  PolzelU's  tmo  daoghters  an  still  Wng  at  Festh. 

•  She  was  present  at  the  weU-knoira  oorapetitlon  between  Ckmuati 
aodUozart. 
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ao  yean  Iftter— in  i8oa,  when  she  was  Dowager- 
Empresa — he  sent  her  his  fine  part-soDgs  for  3 
and  4  Toicea.  He  also  dedicated  the  6  '  Rassian ' 
quartets  jast  mentioned  to  the  Grand  Duke.  The 
Duke  and  Duchess  had  intended  accompanying 
the  Emperor  to  Eisenstadt,  and  Haydn  was 
hastily  composing  an  opera,  but  their  departure 
was  hurried,  and  the  visit  did  not  take  place. 

About  this  time  Haydn  entered  into  ooire- 
■pondence  with  William  Forster,  the  well>known 
violin-mak«r  in  London,  to  whom  he  sold  the 
English  copyright  of  a  series  of  compositions. 
From  first  to  last  (the  first  receipt  is  dated 
Aug.  23,  1 781)  Forster  and  Son  published  129 
of  his  works,  including  82  symphonies.  Almost 
simultaneously  he  received  a  letter  iiom  Le 
Groe,  conductor  of  the  'Concerts  Spirituels/ 
saying  that  his  'Stabat  Mater'  had  been  per- 
form^ four  times  with  the  greatest  success,  and, 
in  the  name  of  the  members,  asking  permission 
to  print  it.  They  also  invited  him  to  come  to 
Paris,  and  proposed  to  have  all  his  future  com* 
positions  engraved  there  for  his  own  benefit. 
Cherubini's  veneration  for  Haydn  is  said  to  have 
dated  from  his  hearing  one  of  the  six  symphonies 
(op.  51   and   52)   which  he  composed  for  the 

*  Concerts  de  la  Lege  Olympique.*  Besides  the 
publishers  already  named,  he  had  satisfactory 
dealings  wiUi  Nadermann,  Willmann,  Imbault, 
Le  Due,  and  especially  with  Sieber. 

The  opera  which  he  composed  for  the  expected 
visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  was 
'Orlando  Paladtno'  (given  at  Esterhl^  in  the 
autumn  of  1782),  which  in  its  German  form  as 
'  Ritter  Roland '  has  been  more  frequently  per- 
formed than  any  of  his  other  operas.  It  was 
followed  by  'Armida*  (composed  in  1785,  per- 
formed in  1784,  and  again  in  1797  at  Schick- 
aneder*s  theatre  in  Vienna),  the  autograph^  score 
of  which  he  sent  to  London,  in  compensation  for 
the  non-completion  of  *Orfeo.'  lu  judging  of 
his  operas  we  may  be  guided  by  an  expression 
of  his  own  when  refusing  an  invitation  to  pro- 
duce one  in  Prague :  '  My  operas  are  calculated 
exclusively  for  our  own  company,  and  would 
not  produce  their  effect  elsewhere.'  The  over- 
tures to  six  of  them  were  published  by  Artaria 
as  'symphonies,'  though  under  protest  from 
Haydn.    To  1783  also  belongs  the  well-known 

•  Mariazeller-Messe '  (in  C,  Novello,  No.  15), 
so  called  from  the  plaos  of  that  name  in  Styria. 
It  was  bespoken  by  a  certain  Herr  Liebe  de 
Kreutzner,  and  Haydn  is  said  to  have  taken  par> 
ticular  pleasure  in  its  composition,  not  impos- 
sibly because  it  reminded  him  of  a  visit  to 
Mariazell  when  a  young  man  without  experience, 
friends,  or  means  of  any  kind.  This  was  his 
eighth  Mass,  and  he  wrote  no  more  till  1796, 
between  which  year  and  1802  his  best  and 
most  important  works  of  the  kind  were  oonr* 
posed. 

Between  1780  and  1790  he  met  a  number  of 
artists  in  Vienna  whom  he  was  destined  to 
meet  again  in  London,  such  as  Mara,  Banti, 

>  Id  the  pouetshm  of  th«  Sacrad  HannoDio  Society  of  London. 
Cfttalogue  Ko.  18E& 
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Storaoe,  and  her  brother  Stephen,  AUwood.  Jasie* 
wlbz,  and  Jamowick.  In  1 784  he  met  FmiatJIk, 
Sarti,  and  Signota  Strinasaochi,  the  Tioliiiiat,  ai 
Michael  Kelly*8  lodgings ;  the  Istter  pAtd  Iob 
a  visit  at  Esterhaz  with  Brida,  mn  entiuum 
amateur.' 

The  chief  event  of  17S5  was  the 
of  the  'Seven  Words  of  oar  Saviour  on  theOrasi' 
for  the  cathedral  of  Cadiz,  in  oomplijince  with  a 
request  frxmi  the  chapter  for  ^propiiate  instn- 
mental  music  for  Good  Friday.     The  irork  wai 
published  simultaneously  by  Artaria 
and  in  this  form  Haydn  produced  it : 
instrumentale*  in 'London.  He  afterwards  added 
choruses  and  solos,  and  divided  it  into  two  perti 
by  the  introduction  of  a  Laigo  for  wind  instzm* 
ments.    In  this  new  fonn  it  was  produoed  far 
the  first  time  at  Eisenstadt  in  Oct.   1797,  aad 
published  by  Breitkopf  ft  Hartel  (i8oi\  wish 
a  preface  by  the  composer.     It  may  seesn  sar- 
prising  that  the  chapto*  of  Cadiz  should  have 
appli^  to  Haydn;    but  in  fact  he   was  wdl 
known  in  Spain  to  others  besides  the  king;  who 
had  been  in  communication  with  him  long  be- 
fore, as  we  have  seen.    Thus  Boccherini  wn^ 
to  him  from  Madrid  expresnng  the  pleasure  he 
received  fnmi  his  works,  and  Triarte  oel^ratad 
him  with  enthusiasm  in  his  poem  of '  La  Musica* 
(Madrid,  17^9). — In  Jan.  1785  Haydn  aoquand 
two  interesting  pupils — Frits  and  Edmnnd  voa 
Weber.     They  were  brought  to  him   by  thev 
father  Franz  Anton,  who  had  just  renxanied  ia 
Yiemia.     His  desire  to  see  one  of  his  childrai 
develop  into  a  great  musician,   afterwaids  so 
gloriously  fulfilled  in  the  composer  of  the  'Fzct' 
schiitz,"  was,  to  a  oertain  extent,  granted  ia 
Edmund.     Li  the  same  year  Mozart  dedicated 
the  well-known  six  quartets  to  Haydn,  in  tenss 
of  almost  filial  affection.    It  was  after  listeniqg 
to  a  performance  of  one  of  these  that  Hajda 
said  to  Mozart's  father,  in  his  open-hearted  way, 
'  I  declare  to  you  on  my  honour  that  I  oousdv 
your  son  the  greatest  composer  I  have  srcr 
heard ;  he  has  taste,  and  possesses  the  most  cobp 
summate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  oompositiae.* 
He  spoke  of  him  still  more  wannly  in  a  letter  Is 
Prague  in  1787.     The  relation  in  which  thsn 
two  great  men  stood  to  each  other  does  ctc& 
to  them  both,  and  leads  us  to  fonn  a  high  esti- 
mate of  their  characters.    It  would  be  diflicalt 
to  find  a  parallel  instance. 

In  1787  Haydn  received  a  presnng  invitatiaB 
to  London,  from  W.  Cramer,  the  violinist^  whi 
wrote  offering  to  engage  him  at  any  oast  for 
the  Professional  Concerts.  Gallini  also  wrett 
asking  his  terms  fior  an  opera.  Nothing  esat 
of  either  at  the  time,  but  Salomon  determiDsd 
to  try  what  personal  influenoe  would  do»  asd 
despatched  BUnd,  the  music-publisher,  ts 
Vienna,  where  he  arrived  in  November,  asd 
finding  Haydn  still  at  Esterhiz,  followed  Ua 
there.  He  did  not  attain  his  main  object,  bat 
Haydn  gave  him  the  copyii^t  of  seTenJ  of  la 


i»a 


*  Kelly,  BamtnlseeBoae.  L  91,  oeDs  It  Ktoeaitedt  by 

*  ThooBh  oltOB  Ineladed  mdodb  his  qnuteu,  R  ha» 
with  them.   It  wu  flnt  publtdied  alome  by  Ansrl^  tat 
mudt  omitted  from  hie  witberiied  aertee  of  Haydali 
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oompontioiifl,  among  others  '  Ariadne/  a  cantata 
ibr  a  angle  voice  (oompoeed  in  1782).  An  anec- 
dote of  Bland*B  visit  is  often  told.  When  he 
^aa  admitted,  Haydn  was  in  the  act  of  shavingi 
and  grumbling  over  the  blmitneBS  of  his  razor. 
Hland  caught  the  exclamation,  '  I  would  give 
Doy  best  quartet  for  a  good  razor/  and,  rushing 
off  to  his  lodging,  fetched  his  own  pair,  which 
lie  presented  to  Haydn,  and  received  in  ex- 
change his  newest  quartet,  which  is  often  called 
the  *Rasinneeser*  (razor)  quartet  (Trautwein, 
No.  2). 

On  Sept.  a8,  1790,  Prince  Nicolaus  died — 
a  great  loss  for  Haydn,  who  really  loved  him. 
He  left  his  Capellmeister,  on  condition  of  his 
retaining  the  title,  an  annual  pension  of  1000 
florins,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  affection.  To 
this  sum  his  successor.  Prince  Anton,  added 
another  400  florins,  but  deprived  Haydn  of  his 
occupation  by  dismissing  the  whole  chapel,  except 
the  few  members  necessary  to  keep  up  the  ser- 
vices in  church.  Haydn  now  fixea  his  abode  in 
Vienna,  but  had  hardly  done  so  before  Salomon 
appeared  on  the  scene.  He  had  heard  of  the 
Pnnce*s  death  at  Cologne,  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land, and  inmiediately  returned,  hoping,  now  that 
Haydn  was  free,  to  persuade  him  to  visit  London. 
Haydn  could  no  longer  plead  the  old  excuse  of 
unwillingness  to  leave  his  master,  so  he  gave 
way,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for  the 
journey.  While  thus  occupied  he  was  informed 
that  Ferdinand  IV,  King  of  Naples,  then  in 
Vienna  for  the  marriage  of  his  two  daughters, 
wished  to  see  him.  Haydn  had  thought  of  visit- 
ing Naples  in  1787,  and  the  King  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  music.  He  had  even  com- 
missioned him  to  compose  several  concerted 
?ieces  for  his  Cetvourite  instrument,  the  lyre. 
Tevertheless  the  audience  was  put  off  several 
times,  and  when  it  did  take  place,  and  Haydn 
presented  his  compositions,  the  King  said:  'The 
day  after  to-morrow  we  will  try  them.'  Haydn 
replied  that  he  was  to  start  for  England  on  that 
day.  'What I'  exclaimed  the  E^mg,  *and  you 
promised  to  come  to  Naples !  *  He  then  indig- 
nantlv  left  the  room,  but  returned  in  an  hour, 
and,  having  recovered  his  temper,  made  Haydn 
promise  to  visit  Naples  on  his  return  from  Lon- 
don, gave  him  a  letter  of  reconmiendation  to  his 
amba»ador.  Prince  Gastelcicala,  and  sent  after 
him  a  valuable  tabatifere.  And  thus  Haydn  g^t 
over  a  great  turning-point  in  his  life.  Among 
those  of  whom  he  took  leave  was  his  old  and 
dear  friend  M^Bsne  Genzinger.  [See  Kabajan.] 
His  last  houn  in  Vienna  were  enlivened  by  the 
company  of  Mozart,  who  had  come  to  see  him 
off.  He  too  had  been  invited  to  London  in 
1786,  and  had  only  declined  in  deference  to 
his  father's  wishes.  His  father  was  now  dead, 
and  Salomon  promised  him  a  speedy  oppor- 
tunity of  maHng  up  for  lost  time.  Too  late 
again— in  less  tlum  a  year  Mosart's  eyes  were 
closed  in  death. 

To  the  compositions  of  the  period  1.767-90, 
already  mentioned,  must  be  aoisd  the  follow- 
ing^- 
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InilniBMniai  miudes-«b(mt  N]lS-]6.  ^  «,  lOi  17.  8,  16i  duets  Cor 
lympbonles,   iaelodloc    *  U   Db-  cI«Tl«r  uid  TioUn.  Not.  2-6  being 


tr&tto'  (for  a  plajX  *Ia  Cbaaee.' 
'  The  BchoolxDuter.'  'Laudon,'  tiie 
T<v-«grmpboD7.  and  ^  the  *  Oxford ' ; 
'Feld-partlen*  for  wind  lustra- 
menu;  mfaiaets  and  aHenmndt  for 
full  orcbettra,  and  for  S  tIoUds 
and  baas ;  strlagHiiuurtats.  6  com- 
poaed  1700 ;  6  ditto  comp.  1771  ; 
6  ditto  eomp.  1774;  6  ditto 
oomp.  ITn,  dedicated  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  BussJa:  6  ditto 
eomp.  1788,  dedicated  to  the  Kinc 
of  Pnusia :  6  ditto  oomp.  17W,  and 
6  ditto  compw  179Q,  ded.  to  Hr. 
Tost  (Not.  l»-i2;  44-4»:  07-68,  in 
Beckers  acore-edltiOD  and  in  Fe- 
Un'»  Edition  of  the  Farts> ;  ttrloK- 
tiios  of  TarlouB  kinds,  adapted 
from  the  barrton  pieces;  6  duets 
f9r  tIoIIb  and  >Tk>la;  pleoes  for 
flute,  harp,  and  lute;  175  com- 
positions for  the  baiTton,  viz.  6 
duets  for  2  barytons,  IS  sonatas  for 
bantoo  and  eelkt,  12  dlvertlmenti 
for  8  barrtoos  and  bass,  185  dl- 
Tertimenti  for  bairton.  Tioia,  and 
bass,  17  casaatktns,  and  S  ooneertos 
for  baryton,  2  riolins,  and  baas; 
concertos  for  strings  and  wind  !&• 
straments,  tIs.  vkdin  9,  cello  €^s 
double  bass  1, lyre  6.flnte2,  horn 4. 
Olavter  music  in  chronological 
sequence,  edition  Breltkoirf  k 
Hartel:—trtos  with  Tiolln  and  cello, 
Nos.   2B,  88   (really  by  Viehael 

HaydnX  27. 8B.  38. 81. 82. 9. 17. 8,  la 
11.  a«.«,  90.  81.  the  three  last  for 
flute  and  oello ;  sonatas  Hot.  11,  IS, 
19.89,80.81.88-89.80^8.88,6-6118. 


original,  the  rest  arrangements; 
smaller  pieces:  Tariaiions  Mos.  6, 4, 
Oapriocio,  No.  S .-  Fautasia.  No.  8 ; 
*Diflte«ntes  petites  pieces'  (Arta* 
rta.  op.  48);  'II  Maestro  e  lo  6oo- 
lare,'  Tariattoos  for  4  hands,  his 
only  composition  of  the  kind,  except 
some  early  attempts.  Of  his  many 
claTler-conoertos  and  diTertimenti 
4  only  are  included  In  Haydu's  own 
eatakgue.  the  best.  In  D  (Artaria 
1792).  not  being  amongst  the  num- 
ber.* 

Vocal  oompasltion»->18  Ueder.  18 
ditto  (Artaria).  teveral  single  Lie- 
der :  airs  for  various  operan ;  operas 
'  La  Oaoteiina,'  opera  buflk  0768)  | 
'  Lo  Speiiale.'  dramma  giooosa 
0788) : '  Le  1  escatrlcl.'  ditto  0770) ; 
'L'InledelU  delusa.'  burlettaOTTB); 
*L'Inoontro  improriso,'  dramma 
giooosadTTS);  'II  Honda  deUa  luna,' 
ditto  0777) :  *  la  vera  Oostanza.' 
ditto    (oomp.   1777,    perf.    1779): 

Lisola  diaabltota.'  aziooe  teatrale 
0779):  'La  Fedeiti  premlata.'dram- 
ma  giooosa  O780):  'L'lnlsdeltA 
fodele'  0780?):  'Orlando  Paladi- 
no.'  dramma   erotoomica  0782); 

Armlda,'  dramma  eroicft  0784): 
incidental  music  to  the  foltowing 
idays, '  Der  Zerstreute.'  '  Die  Feo- 
ersbrunst,'  'Hamlet,'  '(SStz  Ton 
BerUohingen.'  'KUnig  Lear.'  *Das 
abgebrannta  Hans.'  Lastly,  mar 
rionette  operas—'  Der  QOtterrath ' 
(prelude  to  'Fhilemon  und  Bau- 
ds 0.  'Der  Hexenaehabbes,'  '0«- 
norerte,' part  ^  Dido.  etOL 


Leaving  Vienna  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  15, 1790, 
Haydn  and  Salomon  travelled  by  Munich,  Bonn, 
and  Brussels  to  Calais,  crossed  the  Channel  in 
nine  hours  on  New  Tear's  Day,  1791.  and  from 
Dover  proceeded  straight  to  London.  Haydn  first 
put  up  at  the  house  of  Bland,  the  music-seller,  45 
Holbom,  but  soon  removed  to  rooms  prepared 
for  him  at  Salomon's,  18  Great  Pulteney  Street. 
Here  he  found  himself  the  object  of  eveiy  spe- 
cies of  attention;  ambassadors  and  noblemen 
called  on  him,  invitations  poured  in  from  all 

auarters,  and  he  was  suirounded  by  a  circle  of 
le  most  distinguished  artists,  conspicuous  among 
whom  were  his  young  countryman  Gyrowetz, 
and  Dr.  Bumey,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
correspondence  with  him,  and  now  welcomed 
him  with  a  poetical  effusion  *.  The  Anacreontic 
Society,  the  Ladies*  Concerts,  the  New  Musical 
Fund,  the  Professional  Concerts,  and  all  the 
other  musical  societies  eagerly  desired  his  pre- 
sence at  their  meetings.  His  quartets  and  sym- 
phonies were  perfonned,  Paccmierotti  sang  his 
cantata  'Ariacme  a  Nazes,'  and  he  was  enthu- 
siasticallv  noticed  in  all  the  newspapers.  Before 
leaving  Vienna  Salomon  had  announced  his  sub- 
scription concerts  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  for 
which  Haydn  was  engaged  to  compose  six  sym- 
phonies, and  conduct  them  at  the  pianoforte.  The 
first  of  the  series  took  place  on  March  11, 179T, 
in  the  Hanover  Square  Booms.  The  orchestra, 
led  by  Salomon,  oonsiBted  of  35  or  40  performers, 
and  was  placed  at  the  end  opposite  to  that  which 

1  InO;  known  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Fhllhannonic  Society  •• 
'  Letter  Q,'  recently  published  in  score  and  parts  by  IUe<er>Biedem:ainr. 

*  First  eirculated  bi  MS.  In  1778.  afterwards  printed  by  Artaria,  now 
reprinted  by  Andrd. 

s  Andr^haslatelyrepabllsbedalneeoeliiD.lTn. 

*  It  has  been  reprinted  by  Andrd  for  solo^  and  with  orchestra,  uad 
recently  arranged  for  4  hands  by  irintiii  IMiilafBiBiiii. 

ft  *  Verses  on  the  arrival  of  the  Ureal  Mnsldan  Haydn  In  XngtaaS** 
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it  occupied  latterly.    The  Symphony  (Salomon, 
No.  a)  was  the  fint  piece  in  the  second  part^  the 
position  lUpulated  for  by  Haydn,  and  the  Adagio 
was  encored — 'a  yery  rare  occurrence.*     The 
Morning  Chronicle  giyes  an  animated  description 
of  the  concert,  the  success  of  which  was  most 
brilliant,  and  ensured  that  of  the  whole  series. 
Haydn*s  benefit  was  on  May  i6 ;   £200  was 
guaranteed,  but  the  receipts  amounted  to  £350. 
Meantime  Gallini,  manager  of  the  King's  The- 
atre, was  trying  in  Tain  to  obtain  a  licence  for 
the  performance  of  operas.    Two  parties  were  at 
issue  on  the  question.     The  Prince  of  Wales 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  King^s  Theatre,  while 
the  King  publicly  declared  his  adhesion  to  the 
Pantheon,  and  pronounced  two  Italian  opera- 
houses  undesiraoie.   At  length  Gallini  was  clever 
enough  to  obtain  a  lioense  for  '  Entertainments 
of  Music  and  Dancing,*  with  which  he  opened 
the  theatre  on  March  26,  with  David  as  tenor, 
Vfsstris  as  ballet-master,  Haydn  as  composer, 
Federid  as  composer  and  conductor,  and  Salo- 
mon as  leader — and  with  these  he  performed 
various  works  of  Haydn*s,  Including  symphonies 
and   quartets,  his  Chorus   'The   Storm*   (the 
words  by  Peter  Pindar,  *  Hark  the  wild  uproar 
of  the  waves'),  an  Italian  catch  for  7  voices, 
and  a  cantata  composed  for  David.    His  opera 
'  Orfeo  ed  Euridioe.'  thoiufh  paid  for  and  nearly 
completed,   was  not   perRirmed,   owing  to  the 
fidlure  of  the  undertaking.     During  the  time 
he  was  composing  it,  Haydn  lived  in  Lisson 
Grove — ^then  absolutely  in  the  countzy — ^where 
one  of  his  most  frequent  visitors  was  J.  B. 
Cramer,  then  20  years  old.    His  second  benefit 
was  on  May  30,  at  the  request  of  some  ama- 
teurs of  high  position.    Haydn  gave  a  concert 
at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  where  he  con- 
ducted two  of  his  symphonies,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  the  'Seven  Words'  (La  Passione  instru- 
mentale),    afterwards  repeated  at  the  concert 
of  Clement,   the   boy-violinist,   and  elsewhere. 
About  this  time  he  was  invited  to  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  and 
composed  for  the  occasion  a  march  for  orchestra, 
the  autograph  of  which  is  still  preserved  by  the 
society.    He  also  attended  the   Handel  Com- 
memoration in  Westminster  Abbey.     He  had  a 
good  place  near  the  King's  box,  and  never  having 
heard  any  performance  on  so  grand  a  scale,  was 
immensely  impressed.      When  the  Hallelujah 
Chorus  rang  through  the  nave,  and  the  whole 
audience  rose  to  their  feet,  he  wept  like  a  child, 
exclaiming,  *  He  is  the  master  of  us  all.' 

In  the  first  week  of  July  he  went  to  the  Ox- 
ford Commemoration,  for  the  honoraiy  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music,  conferred  at  Dr.  Bumejrs  sug- 
gestion. Three  grand  concerts  formed  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  entertainments ;  at  the 
second  of  these  the '  Oxford '  symphony^  was  per- 
formed, Haydn  giving  the  tempi  at  the  organ;  and 
at  the  third  he  appeared  in  his  Doctors  gown, 
amid  enthusiastic  applause.  The  *  Catalogue  of  all 

I  Ha  had  tak«D  %  new  SimphoDy  wtth  him.  bvt  Uiat  In  O  (Letter 
<|,I'787or8;iiMial»tltuted.o«rlaKtotheUittel>elng  too  iboctftwre- 


Graduates'  contains  the  entry,  'Haydn,  Joseph. 
Composer  to  His  Serene  Higtmesa  tJie  Prinoe  d 
Esterhazy,  or.  Doctor  of  Music,  Jnlj  S,  1791.* 
He  sent  the  University  as  hia  '  ezeraae  *  the  Cot 
lowing  composition* — afterwards  used  far  tbe fint 
of  the  '  Ten  Commandments,*  the  whole  of  wfakk 
he  set  to  canons  during  his  stay  in  Landau*. 
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On  his  return  he  made  several  excannosis  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  stejed  9n^ 
weeks  with  Mr.  Brassey  (of  71  Lombard  Stnei)' 
at  his  country  house  i  a  miles  firom  town,  wboe 
he  gave  lessons  to  Miss  Brassey,  and  enjoyed 
the  repose  of  country  Ufo  in  the  midst  of  a  fiunDy 
circle  all  owdiaUy  attached  to  him.     Meantime 
a  new  contract  was  entered  into  with  SalomoB, 
which  prevented  his  obeying  a  pressing  aiunmeas 
from  Prinoe  Esterha^  to  a  great  ftte  tor  the  &&- 
peror.  In  November  he  was  a  guest  at  two  Gnikl- 
nail  banquets — that  of  the  outgoing  Lonl  Mayor 
(Sir  John  Boydell)  on  the  5th,  uid  ^t  of  the  new 
one  (John  Hopkins)  on  the  9th.    Of  theae  eater- 
tainments  he  left  a  curious  acoount  in  hia  diaiy.* 
In  the  same  month  he  visited  the  marionnettes 
at  the  Fantoccini  theatre  in  Savile  Bow,  ia 
which  he  took  a  great  interest  from  old  sbwm  is- 
tions  wiUi  Esterh^.    On  the  a 5th,  on  an  invi- 
tation from  the  Prinoe  of  Wales,  he  went  to 
Oatlands,  to  visit  the  Duke  of  York,  who  hs4 
married  the  Princess  of  Prussia  two  days  befiie. 
'  Die  liebe  kleine  '—she  was  bot  17 — quite  woa 
Haydn's  heart ;  she  sang,  played  the  {naiia^  ait 
by  his  side  during  his  symphony  (one  she  hsd 
often  heard  at  home),  and  hunmied  all  the  aiis 
as  it  went  on.    The  Prince  of  Wales  played  die 
violoncello,  and  all  the  music  was  of  Haydn'i 
composition.     They  even  made  him  sing  h» 
own  songs.    During  the  visits  which  lasted  thiee 
days,  Hoppner  painted  his  portrait,  by  the  Prinn'* 
command;  it  was  engraved  in  1807  by  Fadu, 
and  is  now  at  Hampton  Comi  (Ante-room,  Ko. 
pao).    Engravings  were  also  publiahed  in  Londoa 
oy  Schiavonetti  and  Bartoloszi  from  portniti 
by  Guttenbrunn  and  Ott,  and  by  Haniy  froa 
his   own    oil-painting.      Haydn   next  went  to 
Cambridge  to  see  the  Univenity.  thence  to  Sr 
Patrick  Blake's  at  Langham,  and  afterwaids  is 
the  bouse  of  a  Mr.  Shaw,  where  he 


*  The  mntomph,  tlM  gift  of  OitalDS«.  te 
of  Uie  Q«Mllaehaft  der  MurikfrMUkSe  III 

*  An  eneeetor  of  the  pr— nt  Ttiue—i  . 
«  See  Fohl's  *  Bm^  iB  LaadM '  pk  ISf. 
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with  eveiy  possible  mark  of  respect  and  atten- 
tion.  He  says  in  his  diary,  '  Mrs.  Shaw  is  the 
most  beautiful  wonian  I  ever  saw ' ;  and  when 
quite  an  old  man  still  preserved  a  ribbon  which 
^le  had  worn  during  his  visit,  and  on  which 
his  name  was  embroidered  in  gold. 

The  directon  of  the  Professional  Concerts 
had  been  for  some  time  endeavouring  to  make 
Haydn  break  his  engagements  with  SiJomon  and 
Gallini.  Not  succeeding,  they  invited  his  pupil 
Jgnas  Pleyel,  fimm  Straasbuig,  to  conduct  their 
oonceirts;  but  far  from  showing  any  symptoms 
of  rivalry  or  hostility,  master  and  pupil  con- 
tinned  the  best  of  friends,  and  took  every  op- 
portmiity  of  displaying  their  attachment.  The 
Professionals  were  first  in  the  field,  as  their  open- 
ing concert  took  place  on  Feb.  15,  179a,  while 
Salomon*s  series  did  not  begin  till  Uie  17th. 
Gyrowets  was  associated  wi£h  Haydn  as  com- 
poser for  the  year,  and  his  works  were  as  much 
Mpreciated  here  as  in  Paris.  At  these  concerts 
Haydn  produced  symphonies,  divertimenti  for 
oonoerted  instruments,  a  nottumo  for  the  same, 
string  quartets,  a  clavier  trio,  airs,  a  cantata^ 
«nd  the  'Storm'  chorus  already  mentioned.* 
He  was  also  in  great  request  at  concerts,  and 
conducted  those  of  Barthelemon  (with  whom 
be  finmed  a  dose  friendship),  Haesler  the  pianist, 
Mme.  Mara  (who  sang  at  his  benefit),  and 
many  others.  Besides  his  own  annual  benefit 
Salomon  gave  'by  desire*  an  extra  concert  on 
June  6,  when  he  played  several  violin  sdoB, 
and  when  Haydn*s  £svourite  compositions  were 
'  received  with  an  eztasy  of  admiration.'  '  Thus,' 
to  quote  the  Morning  Chronicle,  *  Salomon  finished 
his  season  on  Wednesday  night  with  the  greatest 
^dat.'  The  concerts  over,  he  made  excursions  to 
Windsor  Castle,  Ascot  Races,  and  Sloogh,  where 
be  stayed  with  Herschel,  of  whose  domestic  life 
be  gives  a  particular  description  in  his  diary. 
The  only  son,  afterwards  Sir  John  Herschel,  was 
then  a  few  months  old.  He  went  also  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Charity  Children  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  was  deeply  moved  by  the  singing. 
'  I  was  more  touched,'  says  he  in  his  diary,  *  by 
this  innocent  and  reverent  music  than  by  any  I 
ever  heard  in  my  life.'  The  somewhat  common- 
place double  chant  hy  Jones  the  organist,  is 
quoted  in  his  diary.    [See  JovKS.] 

Amongst  Haydn's  intimate  associates  in  this 
year  were  Bartolozsi  the  engraver,  to  whose  wife 
be  dedicated  3  Clavier  trios  and  a  sonata*  in  C, 
and  John  Hunter  the  surgeon  (who  begged  in 
.vain  to  be  allowed  to  remove  a  polypus  in  the 
nose  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother), 
»nd  whose  wife  wrote  the  words  for  most  of  his 
12  English  canzonets — the  first  set  dedicated 
to  her;  the  second  to  Lady  Charlotte  Bortie. 
But  the  dearest  of  all  his  friends  was  Mrs. 
Sohroeter,  a  lady  of  good  birth,  and  widow  of 
the  Queen's  music-master,  John  Samuel  Schroe- 
ier,  who  died  Nov.  x,  1788.    She  took  lessons 

1  This.bliSntoompodtkMitoKDtlUhwonb.  beeunevtiypoiMilarM 
•aOflfcrtorivm  ta  ehvrchei.  beontad  parts,  Breitkopft.  SlmMck,  etc. 

s  This  lOData.  pubUabad  br  H.  Caulfleld.  has  Daver  been  printsd  la 
OanmuiT.  Hsydo's  mnark  <n  tt  was, '  Not  yet  to  b«  printed.'  Tba 
adagio  oolj.  in  F.  Is  oflan  rpprinftd  Mparatalr.  by  Holla.  Petars.  eta 
It  la  cWaa  aodn  bf  Slaradala  BannaU  In  bis '  Claastcal  Fraeaea.' 


from  him  on  the  pianoforte,  and  a  warm  feeling 
of  esteem  and  respect  sprang  up  between  them, 
which  on  her  side  ripened  into  a  passionate 
attachment.  Haydn's  affections  must  also  have 
been  involved,  for  in  his  old  age  he  said  once, 
pointing  to  a  packet  of  her  letters,  '  Those  are 
from  an  English  widow  who  fell  in  love  with 
me.  She  was  a  very  attractive  woman  and  still 
handsome,  though  over  sixty;  and  had  I  been 
free  I  should  certainly  have  married  her.'  Haydn 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Schroeter  three  Clavier-Triott 
(Breitkopf  ft  Hiirtel,  Noe.  i,  2,  6).  In  the  2nd 
(F|  minor)  he  adapted  the  Adagio  from  the 
Salomon-symphonv,  No.  9  (B  b),  probably  a  fa- 
vourite of  the  lady's.  A  second  of  his  London 
admirers  deserves  mention.  Among  his  papers 
is  a  short  piece  with  a  note  saying  that  it  was 
'by  Mrs.  Hodges,  the  loveliest  woman  I  ever 
saw,  and  a  great  pianoforte  player.  Both  words 
and  music  are  hers,'  and  then  follows  a  P.S.  in 
the  trembling  hand  of  his  latest  life,  '  Requiescat 
in  pace !    J.  Haydn.'  * 

During  his  absence  his  wife  had  had  the  offer 
of  a  small  house  and  garden  in  the  suburbs  of 
Vienna  (Windmiihle,  73  kleine  Steingasse,  now 
ip  Haydngasse,  then  a  retired  spot  in  the  4th 
district  of  the  Mariahilf  suburb),  and  she  wrote 
asking  him  to  send  her  the  money  for  it,  as  it 
would  be  just  the  house  for  her  when  she  be- 
came a  widow.  He  did  not  send  the  money, 
but  on  his  return  to  Vienna  bought  it»  added 
a  storey,  and  lived  there  from  Jan.  1797  till 
his  death. 

Haydn  left  London  towards  the  end  of  June 
179a,  and  travelling  by  way  of  Bonn — where 
Beethoven  asked  his  opinion  of  a  cantata^  and 
Frankfort — ^where  he  met  Prince  Anton  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  Francis  II,  reached 
Vienna  at  the  end  of  July.  His  reception  was 
enthusiastic,  and  aU  were  eager  to  hear  his 
London  qnnphonies.  In  Dec.  179a  Beethoven 
came  to  him  for  instruction,  and  continued  to 
take  lessons  until  Haydn's  second  journey  to  £ng^ 
land.  The  relations  of^hese  two  great  men  have 
been  much  misrepresented.  That  Haydn  had 
not  in  any  way  forfeited  Beethoven's  respect  is 
evident,  as  he  spoke  highly  of  him  whenever 
opportunity  offered,  usually  diose  one  of  Haydn's 
themes  when  improvising  m  public,  scored  one  of 
his  *  quartets  for  his  own  use,  and  carefully  pre- 
served the  autograph  of  one  of  the  English 
symphonies.*  But  whatever  Beethoven's  early 
feeling  may  have  been^  all  doubts  as  to  his  latest 
sentiments  are  set  at  rest  by  his  exclamation  on 
his  death-bed  on  seeing  a  view  of  Haydn's 
birthplace,  sent  to  him  by  DiabeUi — *To  think 
that  so  great  a  man  should  have  been  bom  in 
a  common  peasant's  cottage  1  *  [See  Bkbthovik, 
p.  1996.] 

Again  invited  by  Salomon,  under  spedal  sti- 
pulation, to  compose  6  new  symphonies,  Haydn 
started   on   his    second   journey   on   Jan.   19, 

I  8«a  FObl's '  Haydn  In  Loodon.'  816-08. 

*  Tnuatwatai,  leora  No.  20;  Baethoren's  VS.  Is  la  tha  poawssion  of 
Artaria.  Sea  tha  Sala  Citalofua.  No.  112,  givan  In  Tbajar,  'Cbrono- 
Icclsohas  Vanalchnli*,'  p.  1T7. 

*  Ho.  *,  Bb.  sold  aaiMn  Baatbotan's  laaatos— Bala  Catalofua,  Ko,  MS. 
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1794.  Prince  Anton  took  a  relactuit  leave  of 
him,  and  died  three  da^s  after  he  left.  This 
time  Haydn  went  down  tlie  Rhine,  aooompanied 
by  his  faithful  copyist  and  servant,  Johann 
Elssler*  and  arrived  in  London  on  Feb.  4.  He 
took  lodgings  at  No.  i  Bury  Street,  St.  James's, 
probably  to  be  near  Mrs.  Schroeter,  who  lived 
in  James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate.  Nothing 
is  known  of  their  relations  at  this  time ;  Elssler 
could  have  given  information  on  this  and  many 
other  points,  but  unlike  Handers  Smith  he  was 
a  mere  copyist^  and  none  of  Haydn*s  biographers 
seem  to  have  thought  of  applying  to  him  for 
particulars  about  his  master,  though  he  lived 
till  1845. — Haydn*8  engagement  with  Salomon 
bound  him  to  compose  and  conduct  six  fresh 
symphonies ;  and  besides  these,  the  former  set» 
including  the  'Surprise,'  was  repeated.  Some 
new  quartets  are  also  mentioned,  and  a  quintet 
in  C  (known  as  op.  88),  which  however  was 
his  brother  Michael  s.  The  first  concert  was  on 
Feb.  10,  and  the  last  on  Mi^  la.  At  one  of  the 
rehearsals  Haydn  surprised  the  orchestra  by 
showing  younj;  Smart  (afterwardi  Sir  Greoige) 
the  proper  way  to  play  the  drums.  At  Haydn's 
benefit  (May  2)  the  'Military*  Sjrmphony  was 
produced  for  the  first  time,  and  Dussdc  and 
Viotti  played  concertos.  The  latter  was  also 
leader  at  Salomon's  benefit — a  proof  of  the  good 
understanding  between  the  two  violinists. 

During  his  second  visit  Haydn  had  ample 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Han- 
del's music.  Regular  performances  of  his  ora- 
torios took  place  in  Lent  both  at  Govent  Garden 
and  Drury  Lane ;  and  in  1795  concerts  of  sacred 
music,  interspersed  with  some  of  Haydn's  sym- 
phonies,  were  given  at  the  Sling's  Theatre. 
Haydn  also  conducted  performances  of  his  sym- 
phonies at  the  New  Musical  Fund  concerts. 
Among  his  new  acquaintances  we  find  Dragonetti, 
who  had  accompanied  Banti  to  London  in  17949 
and  a  lasting  friendship  sprang  up  between 
Haydn  and  ihat  good-natured  artui.  For  Banti 
Haydn  composed  an  air  VNon  partir/  in  £  (the 
recitative  b^i^ins,  '  Berenice  *),  which  she  sang  at 
his  benefit. 


■  This  MUM  bclonlyuHdal«d«nhtluUorBa,ydBfriMBn«;ilM 
date  of  JoMph  Ktalorli  Bnnliws  at  IfaeMUrtt.  ai  iriiidi  Baida  as- 
sisted. Joseph  ms  a  natlv*  of  Silesia,  and  musie  eOfqrM  to  rrlnes 
MaUrttrnxj.  Hb  chOdxea  ners  UkOB  taito  Uks  *  dtapel '  on  Bafda's 
raeoauneadathn.  and  tiie  seeond  son.  Johaanes  (bon  aft  Kisenstadt 
limh  lived  tiie  whole  of  his  llfs  with  htan,  Int  aseoprM  and  Uien  as 
general  serrant  and  teetotum.  He  aeeonvanled  Hajdn  oo  his  seeond 
Jooraer  to  London,  and  tended  hhn  In  his  lasft  yeanirith  the  greatest 
care.  Despite  the  prorerb  that  *  no  nan  is  a  hero  to  his  valeC  Hajdn 
was  to  Ebsler  a  eonstaoft  sah)eet  of  Tcneratlon,  which  he  eanled  so 
Car  that  when  he  thought  himself  nnobserred  he  would  stop  with  the 
oeaser  before  his  master's  portrait,  as  If  it  wers  the  altar. 

Khsler  eopied  a  large  amount  of  Haydn's  mnslc.  partly  In  aeore, 
partly  In  separata  parts,  much  cf  which  Is  now  treasured  as  the 
autogimpb  of  Haydn,  though  the  handwriting  of  the  two  are  casentiaUy 
difl^sent.  Be  sarTlTed  his  master  94  years  and  died  at  Vienna  June 
12.  IMS.  In  the  enjoyment  of  «X)0  florins  whidi  Haydn  bequeathed  to 
him  as  a 'true  and  honest  serraat.*  His  elder  brother  Josm.  oboe 
at  Xsterbaz,  died  at  Vienna,  also  tai  184S.  Johann  married  Thereee 
Prioster.  whose  brothers  Anton  and  Michael  were  hom^plajrers.  and 
the  prWe  of  tho  Xsterhacy  oichcstrk  From  this  anion  came  a) 
JoBANir,  bom  U02.  died  (as  chorus-master  at  the  Berihi  Theatre  Royal) 
UTS;  (2>  TgBun,  bom  April  fi,UOB.  and  (S)FBASnHU.  bora  Jane  8S, 
UlO-all  natives  of  Vienna.  Both  dai«htefs  were  daneenaeiL  Tbeieee 
was  made  Fran  von  Barnhn  bf  the  Ung  of  Prasria.  married  Prince 
Adalbert,  and  died  aft  Menm.  Nov.  90.]S»i  while  Fkaaitakn.  better 
known  as  FAinrr  Busun.  was  one  of  the  greatest  daaeers  of  her 
She  Is  Btfll  Urtag  m  ooospleto  mrlnilwi  at  VlannaagJf). 
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Among  the  numerans  TiolinistB  then  la  Ia- 
don  —  Jamowick,  Janiewicz,  Oramer,  Tiofcti, 
Clement^  Bridgetower,  etc. — ^we  mnsi  noi  coat 
Giardini.  lliough  nearly  80  years  of  age  he 
produced  an  oratorio, '  Both,'  at  Baadagh.  sad 
even  played  a  concerto.  His  temper  was  fright- 
ful, and  he  showed  a  partienlar  spite  against 
Haydn,  even  remarking  within  IJs  hearing, 
when  urged  to  call  upon  him,  '  I  don't  want  to 
see  the  German  dog.*  Haydn  retorted  bj  writiag 
in  his  diaiy,  after  hearing  him  plaj,  'Giaid^ 
played  like  a  pig.'  After  the  exertions  of  the 
season  Haydn  sought  refreshment  in  the  cocntry, 
first  staying  at  ffir  diaries  Bich's  hooee  nesr 
Waveriey  Abbey,  in  Surrey.  In  September  he 
went  with  Dr.  Bumey  to  see  Bannini  at  Bath, 
where  he  psised  three  pleasant  dayi^  simI  wrote 
a  canon  to  the  inscription  which  Ran-srhri  fasd 
put  on  a  monument  in  his  garden  to  "  his  bat 
friend' — *Tnik  was  a  faithM  doe;  said  not  a 
man.'  He  also  went  to  T^Oow^witli  SfaieU, 
and  with  Lord  Abingdon  visited  Lord  Anton  at 
PPeston.  An  anecdote  of  this  time  shows  tbe 
humour  which  was  so  native  to  Haydn,  and  so 
often  pervades  his  oompoaitions.  He  oosi^Kised 
an  apparently  easy  sonata  for  pianofnste  sad 
violin,  called  it  *Jacob*s  Dream,'  and  aent  it 
anonymously  to  an  amateur  who  piufiiiamd  him- 
self addicted  to  the  extreme  upper  notes  of  the 
vidin.  The  unfortunate  peifbtm< 
with  the  opening;  here  was  a 
thoroughly  understood  the  instrument  1  but  at 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  mount  the  ladda" 
higher  and  higher  witnont  any  chance  of  caaaag 
down  again,  the  pei^iration  burst  out  upon  fan 
forehead,  and  he  exclaimed,  '  What  sort  of  com- 
position do  you  call  this  ?  the  man  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  the  violin.' 

In  1 795  Salomon  announced  his  concerts  under 
a  new  name  and  place,  the  'National  Sdiool 
of  Music,'  in  the  King's  Concert-room,  veoontly 
added  to  the  King*s  Theatre.  Haydn  was  ^aia 
engaged  as  composer  and  conductor  of  his  own 
aymphonies,  and  Salomon  had  collected  aa  un- 
precedented assemblage  of  talent.  The  mnsie 
was  chiefly  operatic,  but  one  or  even  two  of 
Haydn's  symphonies  were  given  regnlariy,  the 
'Surprise'  being  a  qiecial  &voarite.  With 
regard  to  this  symphony  Haydn  cunfessed  to 
Gyrowek^  who  lu^pened  to  call  when  he  wss 
composing  the  Andante,  that  he  intended  to 
startle  the  audience.  *  There  all  the  women  wiH 
scream,'  he  said  with  a  laugh,  pointing  to  ths 
well-known  explosion  of  the  drums.  Ihe  frst 
concert  was  on  Feb.  a,  and  two  eztza  ones 
were  given  on  May  3i  and  June  i«  the  latlv 
being  Haydn^s  last  appearance  befoie  aa  Sng&h 
audience.'    His  last  benefit  wa 


was  on  May  4, 

the  programme  consisted  entirely  of  U»  worin. 
except  the  concertos  of  Viotti  and  of  Ferien£i 
the  oboist.  Banti  sang  his  aria  fat  the  fint 
time,  but  according  to  his  diaiy  'she  sang 
scanty.'  He  was  greatly  pleased  with  thei 

>mim. 
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of  this  concert ;  the  aodienoe  was  a  distinguished 
one,  and  the  net  reoeiptB  amounted  to  £400.  '  It 
is  only  in  £ngland  that  one  can  make  such  sums/ 
he  remarked.  J.  B.  Cramer  and  Mme.  Dussek 
gave  concerts  soon  after,  at  which  Haydn  con- 
ducted his  own  83rmphonie8. 

During  the  latter  months  of  his  stay  in  Lon- 
don Haydn  was  much  distinguished  by  the 
Court.  At  a  concert  at  York  House  the  pro- 
gramme consisted  entirely  of  his  compositions, 
he  presided  at  the  pianoforte,  and  Salomon  was 
leader.  The  King  and  Queen,  the  Princesses, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Dukes  of  Clarence 
and  Gloucester  were  present,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  presented  Haydn  to  the  King,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  almost  exclusive  preference  for 
Handel,  expressed  great  interest  in  the  music, 
and  presented  the  composer  to  the  Queen,  who 
begged  him  to  sing  seme  of  bis  own  songs.  He 
was  also  repeatedly  invited  to  the  Queen's  con- 
certs at  Buckinghjun  House ;  and  both  King  and 
Queen  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  remain 
in  i^ngland,  and  spend  the  summer  at  Windsor. 
Haydn  replied  that  he  felt  bound  not  to  desert 
Prince  Esterhazy,  and  was  not  inclined  entirely 
to  forsake  his  own  country.  As  a  particular 
mark  of  esteem  the  Queen  presented  him  with  a 
copy  of  the  score  of  Handers  Passion-music  to 
Brockes's  words.  He  was  frequently  at  Carlton 
House,  where  the  I^nce  of  Wales  (a  pupil  of 
Croedill^s  on  the  cello,  and  fond  of  taking  the 
tiaas  in  catches  and  glees),  had  a  regular  concert- 
room,  and  often  played  his  part  in  the  orchestra 
with  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  (viola)  and  Glou- 
oester  (violin).  In  1795  he  gave  many  musical 
parties,  and  at  one  which  took  place  soon  after 
tiis  marriage  (April  8)  the  Princess  of  Wales 
played  the  pianoforte  and  sang  with  Haydn, 
who  not  only  conducted  but  sang  some  of  his 
own  songs.  He  attended  at  Carlton  House  26 
times  in  all,  but  like  other  musicians  found  much 
difficulty  in  getting  paid.  After  waiting  long  in 
vain  he  sent  in  a  bill  for  100  guineas  from 
Vienna,  iprhich  was  immediately  dischaiged  by 
Parliament.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  de- 
mand was  moderate. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  'Storm,' 
Haydn  imdertook  to  compose  a  larger  work  to 
English  words.  Lord  Abingdon  suggested  Need- 
ham's  '  Invocation  of  Neptune,'  an  adaptation  of 
■ome  poor  verses  prefixed  to  Selden  s  '  Mare 
dausum,*  but  he  made  little  progress,  probably 
finding  his  acquaintance  with  English  too  limited. 
The  only  finished  numbers  are,  a  bass  solo, '  Nor 
can  I  think  my  suit  Is  vain,'  and  a  chorus,  *Thy 
great  endeavours  to  increase.'  The  autograph  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  Haydn  received  parting 
gifts  from  dementi,  Tattersall,  and  many  others, 
one  being  a  talking  pairot^  which  realised  1400 
florins  after  his  death.  In  1 804  he  reoeived  from 
Gardiner  of  Leicester  six  pairs  of  cotton  stockings, 
into  which  were  worked  £svourite  themes  from 
his  music— -His  retam  was  now  inevitable,  as 
Prince  Esterhazy  had  written  some  time  before 
that  he  wiihed  his  chapel  reconstituted,  with 
Haydn  again  as  its  conductor. 


The  second  visit  to  London  was  a  brilliant 
success.  He  returned  from  it  with  increased 
powers,  unlimited  fame,  and  a  competence  for 
life.  By  concerts,  lessons,  and  sympnonies,  not 
counting  his  other  compositions,  he  had  ngain — as 
before — made  £1200,  enough  to  relieve  him  from 
all  anxiety  for  the  future.  He  often  said  after- 
wards that  it  was  not  till  he  had  been  in  England 
that  he  became  famous  in  Germany,  by  which  he 
meant  that  though  his  reputation  was  high  at 
home,  the  English  were  the  first  to  give  him  public 
homage  and  liberal  remuneration.  His  diary  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  works  composed  in  London.  To 
those  already  mentioned  we  must  add — 

4  hjvatM  for  Ikttenairs  *  Faro-  Abliifdou ;  liannonl«  and  aecom- 


ehial  Ptalmody';  aoogt  for  (iaillnl 
and  otbers;  K  Lleder— one  with 
oroliestral  aceompanlment ;  arias 
for  Da? id.  Sifnora  Baatl,  and  MIm 


panlmenU  to  164  Sooteh  aong*  for 
Napier  the  inibllnher:  a  lym- 
phonie  concertante  in  Bb;  a  not- 
tumo;  Sdivertlmentl;  an  overture 


Poole,  and  another  witnorchertral' for  Salomon's  'Windsor  Castle* 
aoecHnpanlaient;'Otnnefttlvolce,'](Corent  Garden);  4  marches;  M 
aong.  composed  Ibr  a distlnculsbed ' minuets  and  aUemanda;  6  eontre- 
lady;  'Lines  fh>in  the  Battle  of  dansm:  6  qoarteU  (Snlshed  In  VI- 
the  Kile.'  trords  by  Mrs.  Knlfht.  a'enna  in  1798,  Icnown  as  op. 7S  and 
grand  air;  'The  spirit's  song '.74,  iledicated  to  Count  Apponyi. 
(Shakeqware'sworii).  tlieTan Com- _  London  and  Paris  editions,  Nos. 

a»-74) :  and  10  pianoforte  sonatas 
for  Brodarlp.  Preston.  Miss  Janson, 
etc  In  tlM  interral  between 
Haydn's  flnt  and  second  Tlsita  to 
London  be  composed  the  Andante 
In  7  minor  with  variations,  one  of 
his  finest  works,  dedicated  to  Mile. 
Ployer,  IS  Redouten  Minuets  and 
IS  Teutache  Tinze  for  tlie  beneflt 
of  the  Artists' Widows' Fund.  The 
Salomon  lymplMny  tat  E9  (No.  10) 
was  written  In  Vieima  In  1703. 


mandmenta  set  to  eanons;  one 
canon  in  an  album;  C  Engllsli 
songs;  12  Cantonets  (1st  set:  Mer^ 
maid'b  sung;  La  memoria;  Pas- 
torale; Deivalr;  Pleasing  pain; 
FMelity.  Snd  set:  Sailor's  song: 
The  Wanderer:  Sympathy;  She 
never  told  her  love;  Piercing  eyes ; 
Content):  '  Dr.  Barrington's  Com- 
^pllment.'  song  with  piano  aeoom- 
'panlment.  In  reply  to  verses  and 
mn<ic  addressed  to  Haydn  by  Dr. 
Harlnston:  13  ballads  for  Lord 

Haydn  left  London  August  15,  1795*  and  tra- 
velled by  way  of  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  Dresden. 
Soon  after  his  return  a  pleasant  surprise  awaited 
him.  He  was  taken  by  Count  Harrach  and  a 
genial  party  of  noblemen  and  gentleman,  first  to 
a  small  peninsula  formed  by  the  Leitha  in  a  park 
near  Rohrau,  where  he  found  a  monument  and 
bust  of  himself,  and  next  to  his  birthplace.  Over- 
come by  his  feelings,  on  entering  the  humble 
abode,  Haydn  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  thres- 
hold, and  then  pointing  to  the  stove,  told  the  com- 
pany that  it  was  on  that  very  spot  that  his  career 
as  a  musician  began.  On  the  18th  December  he 
gave  a  concert  in  the  small  Redoutensaal,  at  which 
three  of  his  London  symphonies  were  performed, 
and  Beethoven  played  either  his  first  or  second 
davier-conoerto.  At  this  time  he  lived  in  the 
Neumarkt  (now  No.  a)  which  he  left  in  Jan. 
1797  for  his  own  house  in  the  suburbs.  He 
now  only  went  to  Eisenstadt  for  the  summer 
and  autumn.  Down  to  1802  he  alwavs  had  a  new 
mass  readv  for  Princess  Esterhazy  s  name-day, 
in  September.  (Novello,  Nob.  2,  i,  3,  16,  4,  6.y 
To  these  years  b^ong  several  other  compositions — 
A  cantata,  'Die  Erwahlung  eines  Kapellmeisters,' 
composed  for  a  dub  meeting  regidarly  in  the 
evenings  at  the  tavern  '  zum  Schwanen,*  in  the 
Neumarkt.'    Inddental  music  for  'Alfred,*  a 

1  No.S  wai  eompoeed  1TN.'I«  tmpan  »riU.' and  ealled  the  'Pan- 
kenmeiM.'  becanse  in  the  Agnus  the  drams  are  introduced.  No.  S 
vras  eompoeed  ITBT;  known  In  Bngland  ms  the  Imperial  Mass,  but  in 
Germany  as '  Die  Nehonmeese,'  because  it  Is  said  to  liave  been  per^ 
formed  during  Nelson's  visit  to  Kistnstadt  in  ISOO;  he  asked  Haydn 
for  his  pen.  and  gave  him  his  own  gold  wateh  in  esehange. 

s  Much  fkvquented  in  later  years  by  Beethoven  (pee  his  letters  to 
Zmeskall).  It  was  the  scene  of  the  adventure  with  the  waiter  (Blea. 
p.  121). 
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tnffedjftcUpted  from  the  English  of  Cowmeftdow, 
And  perfonned  once  in  1795  at  Sditdcaneder*B 
Theatre  in  ^  Vienna ;  a  fine  chonis  in  the  old 
Italian  style, '  Non  nobis  '  Domine,*  perhaps  sug- 
gested by  Byrd's  canon  which  he  heard  so  often 
in  London ;  a  grand  *Te  '  Deum/  composed  1800 ; 
and  the  *  Seven  Words/  rewritten  for  Yoioes,  and 
first  performed  at  Eisenstadt,  Oct.  1 797.  Instru- 
mental music — Clavier-trios,  Breitkopf  ft  H&rteU 
Nos.  18,  19,  20.  dedicated  to  PHncess  Marie 
EsterhasEy ;  i,  2, 6,  to  Mrs.  Schroeter ;  3, 4*,  5,  to 
Bartolozzi ;  12,  15'  to  Mile.  Hadelaine  de  Kun- 
beck :  when  requested  by  Prince  Esterhazy  in  1 803 
to  compose  a  sonata  ror  the  wife  of  Mar^chal 
MoreaUy  Haydn  arranged  this  trio  as  a  dnet 
for  clavier  and  violin ;  and  in  that  form  it  was 
published  years  after  as  his  'demiere  Senate.' 
Clavier  sonata  (Breitk.  k  Hartel,  No.  i ),  dedicated 
to  Mile.  Kurzbeck ;  6  string-quartets,  known  as 
op.  75  and  76,  dedicated  to  Count  Erdody ;  and 
2  ditto,  op.  77,  dedicated  to  Prince  Lobkowitz. 

During  his  vidts  Haydn  had  often  envied 
the  English  their  *  God  save  the  King,*  and  the 
war  with  France  having  quickened  his  desire  to 
provide  the  people  with  an  adequate  expression 
of  their  fidelity  to  the  throne,  he  determined  to 
compose  a  national  anthem  for  Austria.  Hence 
arose  *  Grott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser,*  the  most 
popular  of  all  his  Lieder.  Haydn*s  friend, 
Frelherr  van  Swieten,  suggested  the  idea  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  Graf  von  Saurau,  and  the  poet 
Hauschka  was  commissioned  to  write  the  words, 
which  Haydn  set  in  January  1797,  On  the 
Emperor's  birthdav,  Feb.  12,  the  air  was  sung 
simultaneously  at  the  national  theatre  in  Vienna, 
and  at  all  the  principal  theatres  in  the  provinces. 
[See  Empbrob*8  Htmn.]  This  strain,  almost 
sublime  in  its  simplicity,  and  so  devotional  in 
its  character  that  it  is  used  as  a  hymn-tune, 
faithfully  reflects  Haydn's  feelings  towards  his 
sovereign.  It  was  his  fiivourite  woric,  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life  he  often  consoled  him- 
self by  playing  it  with  great  expression.  He  also 
introduced  a  set  of  masterly  variations  on  it  into 
the  so-called  '  Eaiserquartett '  (No.  77). 

High  as  his  reputation  already  was,  it  had  not 
reached  its  culminating  point.  This  was  attained 
by  two  works  of  his  old  8ge,  the  *  Creation '  and 
the  *  Seasons.'  Shortly  before  his  departure  from 
London,  Salomon  offered  him  a  poem  for  music, 
which  had  been  compiled  by  Lidley  from  Milton*s 
*  Paradise  Lost  *  before  the  death  of  Handel,  but 
not  used.  Haydn  took  it  to  Vienna,  and  when 
Freiherr  van  Swieten  suggested  his  composing  an 
oratorio,  he  handed  him  the  poem.  Van  Swieten 
translated  it  with  considerable  alterations,  and 
a  sum  of  500  ducats  was  guaranteed  by  twelve 
of  the  principal  nobility.  Haydn  set  to  work 
with  the  greatest  ardour.      *  Never  was  1  so 

>  Tha  moslo  wu  ra^jompowd  In  17M  but  never  used.  And  Uie  'Chor 
der  DAuen.'  for  men't  voIcm,  is  Uie  onlj  number  pabltahed  (Breitkopf. 

mo). 

>  Score  and  paru  In  Bleter>Bledennann'$  new  edition. 

>  Flnt  pabltahed  in  aoore  by  Breltlcopf  it  BArteL 

«  See  Mendelaohn't  letter  to  Rebecca  Dirlchlet  (Feb.  USQ.  'Flnt 
vre  plajred  Hajdn'i  trio  In  0.  and  let  eTeiybodr  wondering  that  anr- 
thing  M)  fine  was  in  ezMenee  t  and  j%t  Breitkopf  *  HArtal  printed  It 
langvnl' 

•  Vint  pnbltabed  by  Traeg. 
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pious,'  he  says, '  as  when  composing  the  deatka. 
I  knelt  down  every  day  and  prayed  God  to 
strengthen  me  for  my  work.*  It  was  fizit  gifea 
in  private  at  the  Schwarzenberg  palace,  on  ibe 
29th  and  30th  of  April,  1798;  and  in  public 
on  Haydn^s  name-day,  Maich  19,  1799*  *^  ^ 
National  Theatre.  The  noblemen  pcevioiialy 
mentioned  paid  the  expenses,  and  handed  over 
to  Haydn  the  entire  proceeds,  amounting  to 
4,000  florins  (£320).  The  improswirm.  it  pfo- 
duced  was  extraordinary ;  the  whole  andienoe  wss 
deeply  moved,  and  Haydn  confeaBed  that  fe 
could  not  describe  his  sensations.  'One  m» 
meut,*  he  said,  '  I  was  as  cold  aa  ice,  the  next 
I  seemed  on  fire.  More  than  once  I  waa  afiraad 
I  should  have  a  stroke.'  The  next  perfixmaaee 
was  given  by  the  Tonkunstler  Socieiit,  Haydn 
conducting.  Once  only  he  ccmducted  it  ontside 
Vienna — ^March  9,  1800,  at  a  grand  perfonnaaea 
in  the  palace  at  Ofen  before  the  Ardidnke  Pala- 
tine Joseph  of  Hungary.  No  sooner  was  the  aoore 
engraved  (t8oo),  than  the  'Creation*  waa  per- 
formed everywhere.  Choral  societies  were  foanded 
for  the  express  purpose,  and  its  popularity 
for  long  equalled  only  by  that  of  the  '  ~  ~ 
In  London  Ashley  and  Salomon  gave  rival  per 
ibrmanoes,  the  former  on  March  28,  1800^  ak 
Covent  Garden,  the  latter  on  April  a  i,  in  the 
concert-room  of  the  King's  Theatre,  with  Maza 
and  Dttssek  in  the  princi^  parts*  and  »  oooeerto 
on  the  organ  by  Samuel  Wesley.  In  the  KngiiA 
provinces  it  was  first  performed  by  the  l^ree 
Choirs — at  Worcester  in  1800,  Herefixd  in  1801, 
and  Gloucester  in  1802. — In  1799  Hajdn  en- 
tered into  relations  with  Breitkopf  &  Haxtel,  aai 
edited  the  12  vols,  in  red  covers  which  fionned 
for  long  the  only  collection  of  his  worica  &r  da- 
vier  and  for  voice. 

As  soon  as  the  'Creation*  waa  finished.  Van 
Swieten   persuaded    Haydn   to   begin    anetho' 
oratorio,  which  he  had  adapted  firam  Thomaon's 
Seasons.     He  consented  to  the  proposition  vikfc 
reluctance,  on  the  ground  that  hia  powen  were 
fiuling;  but  he  began,  and  in  spite  of  his  ob- 
jections to  certain  passages  as  unsoited  to  mnvc 
(a  point  over  whidi  he  and  Van  Swieten  nearly 
quarrelled),  the  work  as  a  whole  inteteated  him 
much,  and  was  speedily  completed.     Tbm  fiat 
perfonnanoes  took  place  April  24  and  27.  aad 
May  I,  at  the  Schwarzenberg  palace.  On  May  29 
he  conducted  it  for  his  own  benefit  in  the  lar;^ 
Bedoutensasl,  and  in  December  handed  over  the 
score,  as  he  had  that  of  the  '  Creation,*  to  the 
TonkOnstler  Societat,  which  has  derived  a  par 
manent  income  firom  both   worka.      OfHaicBs 
are  now  divided  as  to  the  respectiTe  value  <rf 
the  two,  but  at  the  time  the  snooosa  of  tke 
'Seasons*  fully  equalled  that  of  the  'CkhAm,' 
and  even  now  the  youthful  freehneaa  whidi  dia- 
racterisee  it  is  very  striking.    The  atrain  how- 
ever was  too  great ;  as  he  often  said  aftervank 
'  The  Seasons  gave  me  the  finishing  stroke.'    Ota 
Dec.  26,  1803,  he  conducted  the  'Seven  Wordi' 
for  the  hoepital  fund  at  the  Bedoutensaal,  ksl 
it  was  his  last  public  exertion.     In  the  fiaOsw* 
ing  year  he  was  asked  to  oondoct  the  *  Ckestios* 
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at  Eisenfftadt,  bqt  deolmed  on  the  nooro  of  weak- 
nesB;  and  indeed  he  was  failing  rapidly.  His 
worlcB  compofled  after  the  'Seasons*  are  very  few, 
the  chief  being  some  vocal  quartets,  on  which 
he  set  a  high  value.  In  theoe  his  devotional 
feeling  oomes  out  strongly,  in  '  Herr  der  du  mir 
das  Leben/  '  Du  birt's  dem  Ruhm  und  'Ebre 
l^bahret,*  and  'Der  Greis'— * Hin  ist  alle  meine 
Krafk.*  In  1802  and  3  he  harmonised  and  wrote 
aocompanimeiits  for  a  number  of  Scotch  songs, 
for  which  he  received  500  florins  from  Whyte  of 
Edinburgh.  This  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  is 
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said  to  have  expressed  his  pride  in  the  work  as 
one  which  would  long  preserve  his  memory  in 
Scotland.  He  also  arran^^ed  Welsh  airs  (Preston; 
41  Nos.  in  3  voK)  and  Irish  airs,  but  the  latter 
he  did  not  complete,  and  they  were  undertaken 
by  Beethoven.  One  of  his  last  string- quartete 
(Trautwein  83^  has  two  movements  complete,  the 
'Andante'  and  the  'Minuet';  in  despair  of 
finishing  it,  in  1806,  he  added  the  first  few  bars 
of  '  Der  GreiB '  as  a  conclusion.^  He  had  these 
same  bars  printed  as  a  card  in  answer  to  friends 
who  enquired  after  him.' 


Molto  Adagio 


fF 


■  uti-flr  ■  m 


HiH       Mol-li  meine  Knift 


jfr-i'  "  c  r  *■  fi  I  r "  - 1 


alt       und  mAwocA      Maltfft. 


Joseph  Haydn. 


Hi^dn*s  last  years  were  passed  in  a  continual 
struggle  with  the  infirmities  of  age,  relieved  by 
occasional  gleams  of  sunshine.  When  in  a 
happy  mood  he  would  unlock  his  cabinet,  and 
exhibit  to  his  intimate  friends  the  souvenirs, 
diplomas^  and  valuables  of  all  kinds  which  it 
oontained.  This  often  led  him  to  speak  of  the 
eirents  of  his  life,  and  in  this  way  Griesinger, 
jyiem,  Bertuch,  Garpani,  and  Neukonm,  becune 
Shcqnainted  with  many  details.  Haydn  also 
received  other  visitors  who  cannot  have  failed  to 
give  him  pleasure;  such  wei»  Cherubini,  the 
Abb6  Vogler,  the  Weber  family,  Baillot,  Mme. 
Bigot  the  pianist,  Pleyel,  Bierey,  Gansbacher, 
Hummel,  Nisle,  Tomaachek,  Reichardt,  Iffland ; 
his  fisithful  friends  Mmes.  Aumhammer,  Kurz- 
beck,  and  Spielmann,  the  Princess  Esterhazy  with 
her  son  Paul — who  all  came  to  render  homage 
to  the  old  man.  Mozart's  widow  did  not  forget 
her  husband's  best  friend,  and  her  son  Wolfgang, 
then  14,  begged  his  blessing  at  his  first  public 
concert,  in  the  Theatre  an-der-Wien,  on  April  8, 
1805,  for  which  he  had  composed  a  cantata,  in 
honour  of  Haydn's  73rd  birthday. 

After  a  long  seclusion  Haydn  appeared  in 
pablio  for  the  last  time  at  a  remarkable  per- 
formance of  the  'Creation*  at  the  University  on 
March  27,  1808.  He  was  carried  in  his  arm- 
chair to  a  place  among  the  first  ladies  of  the 
land,  and  received  with  the  warmest  demonstra- 
tions of  welcome.     Salieri  conducted.    At  the 


words  '  And  there  was  light.*  Haydn  was  quite 
overcome,  and  pointing  upwards  exclaimed,  '  It 
came  fnmi  thenoe.*  As  the  performance  went 
on  his  agitation  became  extreme,  and  it  was 
thought  better  to  take  him  home  after  the  first 
part.  As  he  was  carried  out  people  of  the 
highest  rank  thronged  to  take  leave  of  him,  and 
Beethoven  fervently  kissed  his  hand  and  fore*  • 
head.  At  the  door  he  paused,  and  turning  round 
lifted  up  his  hands  as  if  in  the  act  of  blessing. 

In  1797  Prince  Nioolaus  had  augmented  his 
salary  by  300  fiorins,  and  in  1806  added  another 
600  ^making  his  whole  emolument  2,.:^oo  florins 
(£300) — besides  paying  his  doctor's  bills.  This 
increase  in  income  was  a  great  satisfaction  to 
Haydn,  as  ho  had  long  earnestly  desired  to  help 
his  many  poor  relations  during  his  life,  and  to 
leave  them  something  after  his  death. 

To  one  who  loved  his  country  so  deeply,  it  was 
a  sore  trial  to  see  Vienna  twice  occupied  by  the 
enemy — ^in  1805  and  1809.  The  second  time  the 
city  was  bombarded,  and  the  first  shot  fell  not  fiff 
frtnn  his  residence.  In  his  infirm  condition  this 
alarmed  him  greatly,  but  he  called  out  to  his 

t  DodtaSed  to  Ctnmt  lUvrlea  d«  Trtei.   nafrtn  paw  It  to  Orto* 
ain^er  Mj1nc>  *  It  Is  mj  lA«t  child,  and  iM>t  nnlik  •  mn.' 
*  *  FM  for  erer  la  1117  utrtncth : 

Old  and  womk  am  I!' 
AbM  Stodlar  made  a  eanon  oat  nf  then  linea  by  lading  two  \ 
'  Doch  was  Pie  erMshuf  bMbt  itetn. 

Kwig  tat  data  Rttbm.' 
'Vnt  what  thou  hait  aehlefed  itoiult  ftut: 
iMtlng  la  thj  hmtL,' 
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Mrrvanta,  'Children,  don't  be  frightened ;  no  harm 
can  happen  to  yon  while  Haydn  is  by.*  The  last 
visit  he  received  on  hit  death-bed  (the  city  being 
then  in  the  occapation  of  the  French)  was  from 
a  French  officer,  who  sang  'In  native  worth' 
with  a  depth  of  expression  doubtless  inspired  by 
the  occasion.  Haydn  was  much  moved,  and 
embraced  him  warmly  at  parting.  On  May  a6, 
1809,  he  called  his  servants  round  him  for  the 
last  time,  and  having  been  carried  to  the  piano 
solemnly  played  the  £mperor*s  Hymn  three 
times  over.  Five  days  afterwards,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  31st,  he  expired. 

On  June  15  Mozart's  Requiem  was  performed 
in  his  honour  at  the  Schottenkirohe.  Amongst 
the  mourners  were  many  French  officers  of  h^h 
rank ;  and  the  guard  of  honour  round  the  cata- 
falque was  oomoosed  of  French  soldiers,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Bttrgerwehr.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Hundsthurm  churchyard,  outside  the  lines, 
close  to  the  suburb  in  whicb  he  lived,  but  his 
remains  were  exhumed  by  conmoand  of  Prince 
Esterhazy,  and  solemnly  re-interred  in  the  upper 
parish  church  at  Eisenstadt  on  Nov.  7,  1820.  A 
simple  stone  with  a  Latin  inscription  is  inserted 
in  the  wall  over  the  vault — to  inform  the  passer- 
by that  a  great  man  rests  below. 

It  is  a  well-known  &ct  that  when  the  coffin 
was  opened  for  identification  before  the  removal, 
the  skull  was  missing:  it  had  been  stolen  two 
days  after  the  funeral.  The  one  which  was 
afterwards  sent  to  the  Prince  anonymously  as 
Haydn's,  was  buried  with  the  other  remains; 
but  the  real  one  was  retained  and  is  at  present 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  a  celebrated 
physician.  The  grave  at  Vienna  remained  abso- 
lutely undistinguished  for  5  years  after  Haydn's 
death,  till  1 814,  when  his  pupil  Neukomm  erected 
a  stone  bearing  the  following  inscription,  which 
contains  a  5 -part  Canon  for  solution* 
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NATO8  HDOOXXXII 

OBIIT  IIDOCCIX 

OAV.  ASNIGM.  QUINQUB .  YOa 


^  r  r  ¥ 


---nis  iiio--rl->ar 

D.  D.  D. 

Discip.  Eius  Noukom  Vindob.  Redux. 
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This  stone  was   renewed  by  Graf  yon  Stock- 
hsjnmer  in  1842. 

As  soon  as  Haydn's  death  was  known,  funeral 
services  were  held  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe.  In  Paris  was  performed  a  sacred 
cantata  for  three  voices^  and  orchestra  (Breit- 
kopf  8c  Hartel)  composed  by  Cheriibini  on  a  false 
report  of  his  death  in  1805.  It  was  also  given 
elsewhere. 

>  lla13SlnCh«nibitit'iiowitCAUlon«L 
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During  his  latter  years  Haydn  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  many  institutions  — the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  StockhohB 
(1798);  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  Lajback 
(1800) ;  the  Academy  of  Arts,  Amstodan 
(1801);  thelnstitut  (1802),  the  '  Conservaioin 
de  Musique'  (1805),  and  the  *SodQt6  acad^ 
ique  des  enfims  d'ApoUon  *  of  Paris  (1 807).  Bit 
also  received  gold  medals  from  the  musicians  who 
performed  the  Creation  at  the  opera  in  Pari^ 
Dec.  24,  1800,  and  from  the  Institnt  (i8oi); 
the  'Zwolflache  B'«rgermedaille/ Vienna  (1803); 
from  the  professors  of  the  'Concert  des  Amatemi' 
(1803),  the  Conservatoire  (1805),  ^^  'En&ai 
d'Apollon '  USo7\  aU  of  Paris ;  and  the  PbOhu^ 
monic  Society  of  St.  Petersburg  ( 1 808).  He  wm 
also  nominated  honorary  citizen  of  Vienna  (1S04). 

Poems  without  end  were  written  in  his  praise; 
and  equally  numerous  were  the  portoaits,  in  chalk 
or  oils,  engraved,  and  modelled  in  wax.  Of  the 
many  busts  the  best  is  that  by  his  fnendOnafj. 
The  silhouette  here  engraved  for  the  firat  txnw 
hung  for  long  at  the  head  of  Haydn*8  bed.  and  ma 
authenticate  by  Elssler  as  strikingly  like. 


Among  his  pupils  we  may  mention — ^Bohert 
Kimmerling  and  Abuud  Mykisch,  both  prieet% 
who  learnt  from  him  as  early  as  1 753 ;  CknaUM 
Thun;  the  Erdody  fiunily;  Ignax  Pleyel;  Ki^ 
mecz,  a  monk ;  Krumpholz,  Ant.  Kraft»  and  B^ 
setti,  members  of  the  Esterha^  Chapel ;  I>iAl'« 
violinist ;  Femandi,  organist ;  D^mar,  oompDav! 
Hofiinann  of  Livonia;  Kranz  of  Stuttgart ;  fn» 
Tomisch;  Ed.  yon  Weber;  Ant.  Wranitafcr; 
Haigh,  Graeff,  and  Callcott,  of  London;  ITok; 
Franz  de  Paula  Roeer ;  the  Polzellis ;  J.  6.  FocH 
afterwards  vice-CapeUmeistar  of  the  chapei  aai 
Haydn's  suooeesor;  Struck;  Bartach;  Leaad; 
Neukomm ;  Hiinsel ;  Seyfried,  and  Destoodi* 
Haydn  used  to  cadi  Pleyel,  Nenkomin,  and  Umd 
his  favourite  and  most  grateful  pupiki    Uo^o' 
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those  named  dedicated  to  hhn  tbeir  first  pub* 
lished  work — generally  a  piece  of  chamber  mnsio. 
A  few  remarks  on  Haydn's  personal  and 
mental  characteristics,  and  on  his  position  in 
the  history  of  art,  will  conclude  our  task.  We 
learn  from  his  contemporaries  that  he  was  below 
the  middle  height,  with  legs  disproportionately 
abort ;  his  build  substantial,  but  deficient  in 
muscle.  His  features  were  tolerably  regular;  his 
expression,  slightly  stem  in  repose,  invariably 
■onened  in  conversation.  His  aquiline  nose 
was  latterly  much  disfigured  by  a  polypus ;  and 
his  face  deeply  pitted  by  smaU-pox.  Hia  oom- 
plezion  was  very  dark.  His  dark  gray  eyes 
beamed  with  benevolence ;  and  he  used  to  say 
himself,  'Any  one  can  see  by  the  look  of  me 
that  I  am  a  good-natured  sort  of  fellow.*  The 
impression  given  by  his  countenance  and  bearing 
was  that  of  an  earnest  dignified  man,  perhaps  a 
little  over-precise.  Though  fond  of  a  joke,  he 
never  indulged  in  immoderate  laughter.  His 
broad  and  well-formed  forehead  was  partly  con- 
oealed  by  a  wie  with  side  curls  and  a  pigtail,  which 
he  wore  to  the  end  of  his  days.  A  prominent 
and  slightly  coarse  underlip,  with  a  massive  jaw, 
completed  this  singular  union  of  so  much  that 
was  attractive  and  repelling,  intellectual  and 
vulgar.*  He  always  considered  himself  an  ugly 
man,  and  could  not  understand  how  so  many 
handsome  women  fell  in  love  with  him;  *At 
any  rate/  he  used  to  say,  '  they  were  not  tempted 
by  my  beauty,'  though  he  admitted  that  he  hked 
looking  at  a  pretty  woman,  and  was  never  at  a 
loss  for  a  compliment.  He  habitually  spoke  in  the 
broad  Austrian  dialect,  but  could  express  him- 
self flaently  in  Italian,  and  with  some  difficulty 
in  French.  He  studied  English  when  in  London, 
and  in  the  country  would  often  take  his  gram- 
mar  into  the  woods.  He  was  also  fond  of  intro- 
ducing English  phrases  into  his  diary.  He  knew 
enou^  Latin  to  read  Fux's  '  Gradus,'  and  to  set 
the  Church  services.  Though  he  lived  so  long 
in  Hungary  he  never  learned  the  vernacular, 
which  was  only  used  by  the  servants  among 
themselves,  the  Esterhazy  family  always  speak- 
ing German.  His  love  of  fun  sometimes  carried 
him  away;  as  he  remarked  to  Dies,  *A  mis- 
chievous fit  comes  over  one  sometimes  that  is 
perfectly  beyond  control.*  At  the  same  time  he 
was  sensitive,  and  when  provoked  by  a  bad  re'um 
lor  his  kindness  could  be  very  sarcaKtic.  With 
all  his  modesty  he  was  aware  of  his  own  merits, 
and  liked  to  be  appreciated,  but  flatterv  he  never 
permitted.  Like  a  true  man  of  genius  he  en- 
joyed honour  and  fame,  but  carefully  avoided 
ambition.  He  has  often  been  reproached  with 
cringing  to  his  superiors,  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  a  man  who  was  in  daily  intercourse 
with  people  of  the  highest  rank  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between  respect 
and  subservience.  That  he  was  quite  capable 
of  defending  his  dignity  as  an  artist  is  proved 
by  the  following  occurrence.  Prince  Nicolaus 
(the  second  of  the  name)  being  present  at  a 

I  lATiter  mad*  some  of  his  roost  obftractertoUo  ramftrki  on  reeelrf nc 
•  lOhowtta  of  Haydn. 
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rehearsal,  and  expressing  disapprobation,  Haydn 
at  once  interposed — '  Your  Highness,  all  that  is 
my  business.'  He  was  very  fond  of  children, 
and  they  in  return  loved  '  Papa  Haydn  *  with  all 
their  hearts,  fie  never  forgot  a  benefit,  though 
his  kindness  to  his  many  needy  relations  often 
met  with  a  poor  return.  The  'chapel*  looked 
up  to  him  as  a  fother,  and  when  occasion  arose 
he  was  an  unwearied  intercessor  on  their  behalf 
with  the  Prince.  Young  men  of  talent  found  in 
him  a  generous  friend,  always  ready  to  aid  them 
with  advice  and  substantial  help.  To  this  fact 
Eybler,  A.  Romberg,  Seyfried,  Weigl,  and  others 
have  borne  ample  testimony.  His  intercourse 
with  Mozart  was  a  striking  example  of  his 
readiness  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  others. 
Throughout  life  he  was  cUstinguished  bv  industry 
and  method ;  he  maintained  a  strict  daily  routine, 
and  never  sat  down  to  work  or  received  a  visit 
until  he  was  fully  dressed.  This  custom  he  kept 
up  long  after  he  was  too  old  to  leave  the  house. 
Mis  uniform,  which  the  Prince  was  continually 
changing  both  in  colour  and  style,  he  never  wore 
unless  actually  at  his  post. 

One  of  his  most  marked  characteristics  was 
his  constant  aim  at  perfection  in  his  art.  He 
once  said  regretfully  to  Kalkbrenner,  'I  have 
only  just  learned  in  my  old  age  how  to  use  the 
wind-instruments,  and  now  that  I  do  understand 
them  I  must  leave  the  world.*  And  to  Griesinger 
he  said  that  he  had  by  no  means  come  to  the  end 
of  his  powers;  that  ideas  were  often  floating  in 
his  mind,  by  which  he  could  have  carried  the  art 
far  beyond  anything  it  had  yet  attained,  had  his 
physical  powers  been  equal  to  the  task. 

He  was  a  devout  Christian,  and  attended 
strictly  to  his  religious  duties ;  but  he  saw  no 
inoondstenoy  in  becoming  a  Freemason — prob- 
ably at  the  instigation  of  Leopold  Mozart,  when 
in  Vienna  in  1785.  His  genius  he  looked  on  as 
a  gift  from  above,  for  which  he  was  bound  to  be 
thankful.  This  feeling  dictated  the  inscriptions 
on  all  his  scores  large  and  small;  'In  nomine 
Domini,*  at  the  beginning,  and  *Lau8  Deo*  at 
the  end;  with  the  oooaaional  addition  of  'et 


a/^^-' 


B.  y.  Me.  et  om«  S>«.'  (Beatae  Vli^ni  Mariae 
et  omnibus  Sanctis).  His  writing  is  extremely 
neat  and  uniform,  with  remarkably  few  correc- 
tions :  '  Because,'  said  he,  '  I  never  put  anything 
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dowii  till  I  have  qaite  made  up  mj  mind  aboat 
it.'  Wlien  intending  to  write  aoinething  Buperior 
he  liked  to  wear  the  ring  given  him  by  the  Eling 
of  Prussia. 

The  immense  quantity  of  his  compositions 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  he  woiriced  with 
unusual  rapidity,  but  this  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  '  I  never  was  a  quick  writer/  he  assures 
us  himself,  'and  always  composed  with  care  and 
deliberation ;  that  alone  is  the  way  to  compose 
works  that  will  last,  and  a  real  connoisseur  can 
see  at  a  glance  whe^er  a  score  has  been  written 
in  undue  haste  or  not.'  He  sketched  all  his  com- 
positions at  the  piano — a  dangerous  proceeding, 
often  leading  to  fragmentariness  of  style.  The 
condition  of  the  instrument  had  its  effect  upon 
him,  for  we  find  him  writing  to  Artaria  in  1788, 
*I  was  obliged  to  buy  a  new  fortepiano,  that  I 
might  compofie  your  Clavier-sonatas  particularly 
WC&.'  When  an  idea  struck  him  he  sketched  it 
out  in  a  few  notes  and  figures  :  this  would  be  his 
moming^s  work ;  in  the  afternoon  he  would  en- 
laige  this  sketch,  elaborating  it  according  to  rule, 
but  taking  pains  to  preserve  the  imity  of  the  idea. 
'  That  is  where  so  many  young  composers  fail,'  he 
says;  'they  string  together  a  number  of  frag- 
ments; they  break  off  almost  as  soon  as  they 
have  begun;  and  so  at  the  end  the  listener 
carriei  away  no  definite  impression.*  He  also  ob- 
jected to  composers  not  learning  to  sing, '  Singing 
is  almost  one  of  the  forgotten  arts,  and  that  is  why 
the  instruments  are  allowed  to  overpower  the 
voices.'  The  subject  of  melody  he  regarded  very 
seriously.  '  It  is  the  air  which  is  the  charm  of 
music,'  he  said  to  Michael  Kelly,'  *  and  it  is  that 
which  is  most  difficult  to  produce.  The  inven- 
tion of  a  fine  melody  is  a  work  of  genius.' 

Like  many  other  creative  artists,  Haydn  dis- 
liked eestheticism,  and  all  mere  talk  about  Art. 
He  had  always  a  bad  word  for  the  critics  with 
their  'sharp-pointed  pena*  ('spitzifi^en  und  wit- 
xigen  Fedem  ),  especially  those  of  Berlin,  who 
used  him  very  badly  in  early  life.  His  words  to 
Breitkopf,  when  sending  him  the  Creation,  are 
very  touching,  as  coming  from  a  man  of  his  esta- 
tablished  reputation, — '  My  one  hope  and  prayer 
is.  and  I  think  at  my  age  it  may  well  he  granted, 
that  the  critics  will  not  be  too  hard  on  my  Crea- 
tion, and  thus  do  it  real  harm.'  He  had  of 
course  plenty  of  detractors,  among  others  Koze- 
luch  and  Kreibig,  who  represented  him  to  the 
£mperor  Joseph  II.  as  a  mere  mountebank.  Even 
after  he  had  met  with  due  recognition  abroad,  he 
was  accused  of  trying  to  found  a  new  school, 
though  his  compositions  were  at  the  same  time 
condemned  as  for  the  most  part  hasty,  trivial, 
and  extravagant.  He  sums  up  his  own  opinion 
of  his  works  in  these  words,  '  Sunt  mala  mixta 
bonu ;  some  of  my  children  are  well-bred,  some 
ill-bred,  and  here  and  there  there  is  a  changeling 
among  them.'  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  how 
much  he  had  done  for  the  progress  of  art ;  '  I 
know,'  he  said,  '  that  God  has  bestowed  a  talent 
upon  me,  and  I  thank  Him  for  it;   I  think  I 
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have  done  my  duty,  and  been  of  use  in  my  gene- 
ration by  my  works ;  let  others  do  the  same.' 

He  was  no  pedant  with  regard  to  ralea,  and 
would  acknowledge  no  restrictions  on  genina.  'If 
Mozart  wrote  thus,  he  must  have  had  a  good 
reason  for  it»'  was  his  answer  when  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  an  unusual  passage  in  one  ot  Mo- 
zart's quartets.  With  regard  to  AlbreditBbetger*s 
oondemnation  of  oonaecutive  fourths  in  strict 
composition  he  remarked,  'What  is  the  good  of 
such  rules  t  Art  is  free,  and  should  be  fettered 
by  no  such  mechanical  regulations.  The  edu- 
cated ear  is  the  sole  authority  on  all  these 
questions,  and  I  think  I  have  as  much  rigiit  to 
lay  down  the  law  as  any  one.  Such  triflxng  is 
absurd ;  I  wish  instead  that  some  <ma  would  try 
to  compose  a  really  new  'minuet.'  And  sigain 
to  Dies,  *  Supposing  an  idea  struck  me  as  good, 
and  thoroughly  satisfactory  both  to  the  ear  and 
the  heart,  I  would  far  nther  pass  over  soou 
slight  grammatical  error,  than  sacrifice  what 
seemed  to  me  beautiful  to  any  mere  pedantie 
trifling.'    Even  during  Haydn's  lifetime  his  com- 

Ssitions  became  the  subject  of  a  real  worship. 
any  distinguished  men,  such  as  Ezner  of 
Zittau,  Von  Mastiaux  of  Bonn,  Gerber,  Bossier, 
Count  Fnchs,  Baron  du  Baine,  and  Kees  the  Cooit 
Secretary  of  Vienna^  corresponded  with  him  jrUh 
a  view  to  procuring  as  many  of  his  works  as  pos- 
sible for  their  libnuries.  There  is  great  signifi- 
cance in  the  sobriquet  of  '  Papa  Haydn,*  which 
is  still  in  general  use,  as  if  musicians  of  all 
countries  claimed  descent  fix>m  him.  One  writer 
declares  that  after  listening  to  Haydn's  compori- 
tions  he  always  felt  impelled  to  do  some  good 
work ;  and  Zelter  said  they  had  a  similar  effect 
upon  him. 

Haydn's  position  in  the  history  of  music  is  of 
the  first  importance.  When  we  oonsider  the  poor 
condition  in  which  he  found  certain  impottant 
departments  of  music,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  vast  fields  which  he  opened  to  his  snocesiKSB, 
it  is  impossible  to  over-rate  his  creative  powerK 
Justiy  called  the  &ther  of  instrumental  music, 
there  is  scarcely  a  department  throughout  it^ 
whole  range  in  which  he  did  not  make  his  in- 
fluence felt.  Starting  from  Knmukanel  Bach,  he 
seems,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  forced  in 
between  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  All  his  works 
are  characterised  by  lucidity,  perfect  finidi, 
studied  moderation,  avoidance  of  meaningless 
phrasesy  firmness  of  design,  and  richness  of  devd- 
opment.  The  subjects  principal  and  secondary, 
down  to  the  smallest  episodes,  are  thoroughly 
connected,  and  the  whole  cooveys  the  impresskii 
of  being  cast  in  one  mould.  We  admire  his  in- 
exhaustible invention  as  shown  in  the  originality 
of  his  themes  and  melodies ;  the  life  and  ^md- 
taneity  of  the  ideas ;  the  deamess  which  makes 
his  compositions  as  interesting  to  the  amateur 
as  to  the  artist ;  the  child-like  cheerfulness  and 
drollerv  which  charm  away  trouble  and  care. 

Of  the  Symphony  he  may  be  said  with  troth 
to  have  enlarged  its  sphere,  stereotyped  its  fona, 
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enriched  «id  developed  its  capacitieB  with  the 
vemtility  of  true  genius.  like  those  which 
Mozart  wrote  after  studying  the  orchestras  of 
Munich,  Mannheim^  and  Paris,  Haydn's  later 
symphonies  are  the  most  o^ous  in  ideas,  the 
most  animated,  and  the  most  delicate  in  construc- 
tion. They  have  in  fact  completely  banished 
those  of  his  predecessors. 

The  Quartet  he  also  brought  to  its  greatest 
perfection.  'It  is  not  often,  says  Otto  Jahn, 
'  that  a  composer  hits  so  exactly  upon  the  form 
suited  to  his  oonoeptions ;  the  quartet  was 
Haydn's  natural  mode  of  expressing  his  feelings.' 
The  life  and  fireshness,  the  cheerfulness  and 
geniality  which  give  the  peculiar  stamp  to  these 
compositions  at  once  secured  their  universal  ac- 
ceptance. It  is  true  that  scientific  musicians  at 
first  regarded  this  new  element  in  music  with 
suspicion  and  even  contempt,  but  they  gradually 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  compatible  not 
only  with  artistic  treatment,  but  with  earnest- 
ness sad  sentiment.  '  It  was  firom  Haydn,*  said 
Mosart,  'that  I  first  learned  the  true  way  to 
compose  quartets.'  His  symphonies  encouraged 
the  formation  of  numerous  amateur  orchestras ; 
while  his  quartets  became  an  unfailing  source  of 
elevated  pleasure  in  family  circles,  and  thus  raised 
the  general  standard  of  musical  cultivation. 

Bncouraged  partly  by  the  progress  made  by 
Emmanuel  Bach  on  the  original  foundation  of 
Knhnau  and  Domenico  Scarlatti,  Haydn  also 
left  his  mark  on  the  Sonata.  His  compositions 
of  this  kind  exhibit  the  same  vitality,  and  the 
same  individual  treatment ;  indeed  in  some  of 
them  he  seems  to  step  beyond  Mozart  into  the 
Beethoven  period.  His  clavier-trios  also,  though 
no  longer  valuable  from  a  technical  point  of 
view,  are  still  models  of  composition.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  accompanied  divertimenti,  and 
his  concertoe,  with  a  single  exception,  were  far 
surpassed  by  those  of  Mozart^  and  have  long 
since  disappeared. 

His  first  collections  of  Songs  were  written  to 
trivial  wordsy  and  can  only  be  used  for  social 
amusement ;  but  the  later  series,  especially  the 
canzonets,  rank  far  higher,  and  many  of  them 
have  survived,  and  are  still  heard  with  delight, 
in  spite  of  the  progress  in  this  particular  branch 
of  composition  since  his  day.  The  airs  and  duets 
composed  for  insertion  in  various  operas  were 
essentially  Ephemeral  productions.  His  canons — 
some>  serious  and  dignified,  others  overflowing 
with  fun — strikingly  exhibit  his  power  of  com- 
bination. His  three-part  and  four-part  songs — 
like  the  canons,  especial  favourites  with  the  com* 
poser — are  excellent  compositions,  and  still  retain 
their  power  of  arousing  either  devotional  feeling 
or  mirth. 

His  larger  Masses  are  a  series  of  masterpieces, 
admirable  for  freshness  of  invention,  breadth  of 
deugn,  and  richness  of  development,  both  in  the 
Toioe-parts  and  the  intruments.  The  cheerfulness 
which  pervades  them  does  not  arise  from  frivolity, 
but  rather  from  the  joy  of  a  heart  devoted  to  God, 
and  trusting  all  things  to  a  Father's  care.  He 
told  Carpani  that  <  at  the  thought  of  God,  his 


heart  leaped  for  joy,  and  he  could  not  help  his 
music  doing  the  same.*  And  to  this  day,  diffi- 
cult as  it  may  seem  to  reconcile  the  fact  with  the 
true  dignity  of  church  music,  Haydn's  masses 
and  offertories  are  executed  more  frequently  than 
any  others  in  the  Catholic  churches  of  Germany. 

Frequent  performances  of  his  celebrated  Ora- 
torios have  familiarised  every  one  with  the 
charm  and  fireshness  of  his  melody,  and  his  ex- 
pressive treatment  of  the  voices,  which  are  inva- 
riably supported  without  being  overpowered  by 
refined  and  brilliant  orchestration.  In  these  points 
none  of  his  predecessors  approached  him.  With 
regard  to  his  operas  composed  for  Esterhdz,  we 
have  already  quoted  his  own  opinion ;  they  at- 
tained their  end.  Had  his  project  of  visiting 
Italy  been  fulfilled,  and  his  fiftoulties  been  stimu- 
lated in  this  direction  by  fresh  scenes  and  a 
larger  sphere,  we  might  have  gained  some  fine 
operas,  but  we  should  certainly  have  lost  the 
H^dn  we  all  so  dearly  love. 

When  we  consider  what  Haydn  did  for  music, 
and  what  his  feelings  with  regard  to  it  were — 
the  willing  service  he  render«l  to  art,  and  his 
delight  in  ministering  to  the  happiness  of  others 
— we  can  but  express  our  love  and  veneration, 
and  exclaim  with  gratitude,  'Heaven  endowed 
him  with  genius — ^he  is  one  of  the  immortals.' 


The  Haydn  literature  contains  the  following 
books  and  pamphlets : — 


Bloffim^kal  8ketoh«t,  bj  him- 
Mlf  om),  made  um  of  by  De  Laoa 
In '  Du  gelehrta  O«fteiT0ich'  a778 1. 
ftlM  In  Forkel's  'IfuslkaliidMr 
^i»iyn,^i.h  for  D«otiehlAnd '  a783}, 
the  *Barop««a  tUguloe'  (Loo- 
don  1784):  Bnrner'i  'Htotoiy  of 
Music'  ToL  Ir.  (17W)  i  Garbar't 
'Lexicon'  QTW),  wltii  additional 
particulanin  tbe  2nd  adltion  (1813): 
*  M utJk-OorrBspondeni  der  uut- 
Mheu  FUann.  Geselladiaft'  for  17B2, 
Noi.  17  and  18  by  Gerber ;  *  Journal 
det  Luzns  und  der  Moden'  (Wel- 
mar  1806).  artlele  by  Bartoch; 
llajrer's  'Brafl  notixia  Istorlcbe 
della  ▼ita...dl  0. Haydn'  (Hw 
gamo  180B):  Kin]cer>t  'Der  Mafe- 
daehtanii  ran  J.  Haydn '  ( Anuter- 
dam  laiO);  Orletlnger't  'Biofra- 
phlscbe  Notlien'  (Leipdg  1810); 
Dies' '  BlQgraphitche  Nacbriebten ' 
(Vienna  UlOj;  obituary  in  the 
■VatarUod.  Slitter  fIL-  den  Qtt. 
Kaisarrtaat'  (Vienna  1800):  Ar^ 
nold'i  *  Joaeph  Haydn,'  ete.  (Erfurt 
1810,  Sod  edition  liBB).  and '  If  ozart 
nod  Haydn'  (Erfurt  1810) ;  Fra- 
niery't '  Notioa  tnr  J.  Haydn.'  etc. 
(Varis  1810):  Le  Breton's  'Notice 
historique  sur  larie  etletouvraffes 
de  Haydn*  (Parte  18l0)-flrst  ap- 
peared in  the '  Moniteur.'  then  as 
a  pampiilet  reprinted  in  the  'Blb- 
lingrapliJe  mualcale'  (Paris  1822). 
transited  Into  Portucneae  with 
additions  by  Sllva-Llsboa  (Bio 
Janeiro  1820;;  'Essai  historique 
snr  la  Tie  de  J.  Haydn '  (Strasa- 
bonrg  1812):  Carpaui's  *Le  Hay- 
dlna.'  ete.  (Hilan  1812,  Sod  edition 
enlanted,  Padua  IfW);  'Letties 
Writes  do  Vienne  en  Antrlehe,  etc' 


L.  A.  0.  Bombet  (Paris  1814),  r»> 
published  as  'Vie  de  Haydn,  Mo- 
tart,  et  Metastase.'  par  Stendhal  > 
(Paris  1817) :  Orosaer's '  Blogr.  Notl- 
san '  (Hirsehberg  1838) ;  Xrsch  und 
Graber's  'Allg.  EncyclopOdle  der 
Wissenschaften  und  Kttnste  8nd 
section,  Srd  part'  (Leipzis  1828). 
with  a  blographioal  sketch  by 
Frflhiloh:  the  article  in  F«tU' 
'Blosrapiila  nnir.  des  Muslciens* : 
'  Allc  Wiener  MusikteltunK'  (IMS) : 
'  J.  Hisydn  in  London  1791  and  1792.' 
▼on  Kacajan  (Vienna  1881): '  Jo<eph 
Haydn  und  seln  Bruder  Michael,* 
Wunbaeh  (Vienna  1861) :  Lndwig's 
'  Joseph  Haydn'  Wordhausen  1867); 
a  F.  Pohl's  'Moiart  und  Haydn 
in  Loudon '  (Vienna  Ifet) ;  0.  F. 
Pohl's  'Joseph  Haydn '  (from  the  ai^ 
chives  at  BItenstadt  and  Forobten* 
stein,  and  other  new  and  authentSo 
sources),  vol.  I.  B.  A  H.  187Bb— Cri- 
tiques.—by  Triest  In  the  *  Leipz^r 
a%.  mns.  Zeltung'  UOl;  Schubart's 
'  Ideen  zu  elner  Aeithetik  der  Ton- 
kunst'  (Vienna  1806);  Ueichardt's 
'Vertraute  Briefs'  (Amsterdam 
1810):  NIcell'*  "Vorlesuogeu  ftber 
Musik '  (Stuttgart  and  Tabingen 
1S26) ;  Musik.  Brlefe . . .  von  einem 
Wohlbekannten  (Lobe)  (Leipzig 
1888),  Letter  28:  Biehl's  'MusikaL 
GharakterkOpfe'  (Btnttgari  1862): 
'Joseph  Haydn  und  seine  fBrst- 
llehen  MIcene,'  by  Dr.  Lorenz,  tax 
the  'Deutsche  Musikceitung'  for 
1862:  'Brief  Hsydn's  an  die  Ton- 
kOostler-Soeietn'  (Signale  1866); 
'Muslkerbrlefe.'  by  Nohl  (Leipzig 
1867):  annals  of  the  '  Wiener  Dl- 
arium*  (affeemaids  tlia  'Wiener 
Zeltung'ju 


I  Bombet  and  Stendhal  are  paeadonyms  of  Henri  Beyle,  who  stole 
freely  fh>m  Carpani.  The  first  of  the«e  pamphlets  was  translated  Into 
English  (by  Gardiner). '  The  Life  of  Haydn  In  a  series  of  letters,'  etc. 
(London,  John  Murray.  1817,  Boston  IRV).  Mondo's  French  translation 
of  Oarpanl's  larger  WMk  appeared  In  I'aris  l»37. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  Haydn's  compositions 
—printed,  copied,  and  autograph — with  others 
mentioned  in  Tarious  catalogues. 

L  InstnunentaL   iBrniphonlM,|varlaiisotiitrpltrt|Satn.iD0ttt7 
iDdoidinc  orrrtarM  to  opeiu  and  inaeitsd   la  operas;    *Arh 


playi.  ISB;  'Tfao  SoTcn  Wotdt 
ftrom  the  sCroM':  Yaiioua  com 
podtkmt  for  trind  siid  ■tringi 
Mpaniteij  Md  eombltied.  66,  In- 
cluding difertlmenti.  ooDMrted 
l>lMsi.ete.,7  notkunKM  fortho  lyre. 
Mreoadcs.  7  inftrch«i,6  tehenandos, 
I  Mstet,  HTcnl  qtttnteti.  1 '  Echo ' 
for  4  tMIus  and  S  eeiloa.  *  Fold- 
partlen  *  for  wind  Inatnunentik  and 
arransemenUfrom  barTtonpiecet  ; 
12  eoUeeUow  of  mlnoets  and  allo- 
mandM:  SI  eooeertoa-6  vloUn.  6 
eello.  IdottUe  baas.  6  iTTB,  8  baxnon. 
i  Buto.  S  bom.l  for  2  boma.  1  etair 
rino(17B6).  Baiyton  >plooet,17fi. 
I  duet  for  S  lotos ;  S  trioa  for  lute 
TloUn  and  cello ;  1  lon&ta  for  harp, 
whh  flute  and  ba«;  MTeral  pleoes 
for  a  musical  clock ;  a  ado  for  bar* 
BKMilea.  Dueia— 6  for  rioUn  solo 
with  Tloia  aocompanluMnt.*  Trios. 
SO :  20  are  for  2  ▼lollns  and  ~ 
1  for  TioUa  solo,  viola  concert- 
ante,  and  bass:  2  for  iata.vloUn. 
and  bass:  S  for  8  flutes;  1  for 
eomo  dl  caoda.  Ttoltn.  and  cello. 
Quartets  for  2  riollns,  Tlola,  and 
cello.  77;  the  flrst  18  were  pub- 
lished InSaeries,  the  next  Is  In  1I&, 
then  one  printed  aepar&tclj.  M  in 
B  aeries  of  6  Nos.  eacti.  2  more,  and 
the  last.*   Clavier— 20  •concertos!  the '  Kunatquartet,'  with  dUforent 


laoa  a 
Nazoi,"  cantata  for  shtslr  voloe 
and  PJP. :  Deut<iehland's  K1a«s  anf 
den  Tod  Prledrfchs  das  Grosaen.' 
cantata  far  a  aln^  voice  with 
baryton  aocompauilmeni.  6oac»— ' 
12  German  LM-der,  1781:  12  ditto. 
1784:  12  single  ones  (6  unpub- 
lished): 6  'Original  canxooets.* 
London  ITni;  6  aitto:  'The  Spirit 
Song.'  8hal(»peare.  F  minor :  *  O 
tuneftti  Voice.'  Eh,  compoeed  for 
an  Ehgliah  lady  of  position,  both 
published ;  S  Eo^lsh  ao8«8  In  MS.: 
2  duets:  S  S-part  and  10  4-part 
songs;  S  choruses.  US.:  1  diUo 
ffom'Alflred '  (Brehkopf  k  BIrtel): 
the  Austrian  natknal  anthem,  for 
Steele  voloe  and  In  4  parts;  4S 
canons  In  2  and  mora  parU;  2 
ditto :  *  The  Ten  Oommandments,' 
sat  to  canons:  the  same,  with 
difforent  words,  under  the  title 
' Die zehn Gesetse der Kunat' : '  A 
Selectfon  of  original  Boots  aoags  la 
S  parts,  the  harmony  by  Dr.  J. 
Haydn,'  with  vlolbi  and  bass  ao- 
companlments  and  symphonies ;» 
'A  select  Collection  of  Original 
Welsh  Airs  in  S  parts.' u 

BupposititkNis  and  doabtlbl 
workv  Instrumental  —  Scveiml 
i^mphonles  and  concerted  piecea; 


and  dlvertlmentl:  S8  ftrios-sa 
with  violin  and  cello,  S  with  flute 
andceUo:  BS  sonatas*  and  divertl- 
mentl :  4  sonatas  >  for  clavier  and 


movements,  by  Andrd.  entitled 
•Poisaonsd'Avril':  the^'Oehaca- 
menuett ' :  '  6el  quartctU,  Opera 
xzl '  iFaria.  Durieu) :  >  E«i  quintctti. 


violin :  9  smaller  pieces.  Including)  Opera  uli  '(Paris,  Le  Cbevardidre). 
S  Mos.  of  variations,  a  eapriccio.  a  i  string  quintet  hi  C.  poblisbed  aa 


op.  88  (by  Michaol  Haydn);  1  Cla- 
vier-trlo  In  C  (M.  Haydn):  Sonata, 
op.  98,  No.  9  (by  CambInO : '  Sonatas 
k  quatra  mains,'  op.  77.  81,  86. 
merely  arraageaaeBts  from  aympho- 
niea.  Vocal-4  Bequlems ;  4  Haaaes 
(Novello  9,  10,  IS,  14);  'Sebul- 
meiatermsaBa ':  several  MS.  Masses ; 
Te  Deum  tat  C.  84  tempo  (by  H. 
HsydsO:  Misi'ivre  hi  G  minor;  2 
Llbetas;  UP.  Oimtorio^  'Abramo 
cd  laaooo'  (by  UlsUwecsek) :  8 '  Fa»- 
skNift-Oratorieu.'  MS.:  1  *  Applaoaus 
mualous.'  IT6S.  and '  Aria  da  St.  Jo- 
anne de  Nepomuk.'lTSS  (both  MS., 
by  Albrecbtsberger).  Cantataa- 
'Aa  die  Freuda.'  found  recently; 
'  Dna  Emdteint':  Dca  Dkhten  Ge- 
bartsCest':  ■  Hler  llcgt  Constantla.' 
Operas  — 'Alewandro  11  Grande.' 
ITRO,  pastiodo  trem  Haydn  and 
other  compoaeis; '  Lauratie,'  op4n. 
comique  (Parte  1791).  a  pastiodo: 
In  score:  29  remain  tn  MS.    P.  F. 


fkntasla,2  adagios,  aad  *  Dlffcrentes 
petites  pMces ' ;  1  duet  (variations). 
U.  VucaL  Church  music— 14 
Masias:  1  Btabat  Mater:  2  Te 
Deums:  IS  Moibrtoirca,  and  4 
motets;  ITantum  ergo;  4  Salve 
Beglnaa;  I  Beglna  oosll ;  8  Ave 
Bcclnas;  Besponsoria  de  Venera- 
bni ;  1  Cantilena  pro  Adventu 
fOerman  words) ;  6 sacred  arias;  2 
duets.  Oratorloa  and  cantata»- 
'The  Oreatkm':  'The  Seasons': 
'  U  BItomo  dl  Tobla' ; '  The  Seven 
Words ' ; '  Invocation  of  Neptuae ': 
*  Applanstts  mualctts '  (for  the  festi- 
val cf  a  pralate.  1788) ;  cantata  for 
the  birthday  of  Prinee  KIcolaua, 
a7«S):  '  Die  Xrwlhlui«  elnes  Ka^ 
pellnielstefa,'  a  cantata.  Operas— 
I  Gensan,  or  mora  correctly. 
SIngapiel:  4  Italian  oomdles:  14 
ditto,  buffli ;  6  marionette  operaa ; 
mualo  for '  Alfred.'  a  tragedy,  aad 

>  94  are  published  la  paru.  40 
arraagemeats  for  2  baads  about  40.  fur  4  about  60,  for  8  about  10. 

*  Originally  for  orebcUra:  arranged  flrat  for  S  vtolina.  viola,  aad 
baas,  tbaa  for  soil,  diarus,  and  ordtestra. 

*  Arrangemeats  irara  published  cf  several  cf  those  la  S  parts,  with 
vblln  (for  which  th«  Bute  Is  cccaskmally  substituted),  vfcila,  or  ceUo  as 
prlndpaL 

*  The  numerous  printed  duets  for  2  violins  an  only  arraafeowats 
from  his  other  works. 

*  The  anaageawat  cf  tha  *  Bevea  Words*  is  wrongly  hidndcd  bi 
the  cdlectlcas. 

*  One  coDcerto  Is  with  principal  violin:  two  only.  G  aad  D.hairabaca 
printed ;  the  last  aloae  survives. 

f  Only  SI  are  printed. 

s  Only  S6  ara printed;  tha  one  ia 0,  eoatalalng  the  Adagto  tai  F,  la> 
duded  la  all  the  coDectkons  of  aaaaller  pieces,  only  In  Loadoa. 

*  8  ara  puMbhed.  but  4  of  theao  ara  arrangements. 

u  10  of  the  IS  ara  taken  tram  other  eoBiiiodtloaa,  with  Latla  text 
added. 

i>  Published  by  SImrcdc  with  orehaalral  aocompanbaeat  lif  Schnei- 
der (?).  and  with  cUvter  accompaniment,  and  Italian,  German,  and 
French  words.  ^  f 

n  London:  printad  for  W.  Napier.  Dedloatad  by  permtaston  to 
H.B.H.  the  Duchess  of  York.  YoL  L  coatalas  100,  Vol.  IL  100 
▼oL  m.  47.  Hayda's  owa  catalogue  Bseatlons  S64,  soma  of  which 
wen  published  by  Thoauon  A  Whyto  of  Bdinburgh. 

u  Printed  by  Preston.  VOL  L  901  VOL  U.  17,  VOL  m.  4. 

i«  The  Ox's  minnet-the  title  cf  a  Staifspiel  founded  on  the  well- 
known  anecdote,  set  to  a  pasticcio  from  Haydn's  compoiationa.  and 
long  popular. 


*  La  caflatiera  bltarra.'  (by  Welgl) : 
Die  Hoohidt  anf  der  Aha  (M. 

Hayda):  'Der  ApfekUeb.'  Bhigw 
spiel  (byTaaLalaosetbyStarray): 

*  Der  Freybrlef.*  partfoUy  adapted 
llrom  Hayda'a  'La  Fadelta  pra- 
mlata.'  by  FrMoUn  Weber  fa  IL 
von  Weber  aftnrwarris  added  O  two 
nambaii)  t '  Die  Randifongkehrer.' 
by  SoUeri:  'U  F<e  Urgde'  (by 


FIcyd)  alao  act  br 


'Ueber.  holder. 

Hiy  Sdilekaaeder) ; 

*Venerabill 

(by  Oasaamna); 

Herrea. 

aaSBhi 

brAadrt:' 

abamsoBigbyBoser 


(1 


In  the  impoesibiUty  of  giving  %  eompleftB 
thematic  list  of  Haydn's  1 35  Symphonit*,  sok 
partioolan  regarding  a  few  cif  thorn  may  be 
useful. 

I.  The  12  Symphonies  which  he  compoeed  im 
Sfldomon's  concerto,  numbered  in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence  in  the  Catalqgue  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  London. 

N.B. — ^The  dates  given  in  inverted  f^fmnmrnm — 
as  'Londini,  1791* — are  those  on  the  aati^gn{4 
scores.  Those  in  brackets,  [  1 79a],  are  conjec^BaL 

The  numbers  in  brackets,  [S]«  aiv  those  of 
Breitkopf  &  Hftrtel^s  edition. 

The  titles  in  inverted  commaa  are  those  usual 
in  England;  thcee  in  biracketB  axe  accepted  xa 
GeimanT. 

Now  1.  C7.]  AdoffSo.  [i;y-.. 


No.  &  C6.]  A«b^. 


*  Ix>n«u,  1791.' 


#^#^^ 


•  • 


^1 


'TlioSaiiviie.*    [Hit  d«m  PluksttKlilivJ 
No.  8.  C&3  Adkigio.  •17»T.' 


f^^jf\^r^-.'^\^m^ 


No;  4.  C8.3  Adofiio, 


if/"  ,ujij./k^;^p 


^     Jk 


No.  6.  CB.]  A»>Mo(krato. 


•isa.' 


■57  3 


# 


N0.&  a4.]  ^cbvio. 


No.  7.1*  [S.]  AdoifUk 


i 


H 


uSeaJlhasTs 
M  Hayda  has 

ila 


Hon.  n.  in 
UieM8.'8kiBalalaD^ 


HAYDN, 


HAYDN. 


C1796.] 


[Hit  dam  PaukanwirbeL] 
Na  8.  D-]  ^^offio. 


^g 


Ifo.9.  CU.]  Largo. 


^ 


£ 


•SinfonlainBfiLlTOS.' 


^ 


f^r' riTr.p 


s 


•1798.* 


•1794.* 


J«(=^-    Pf^* 


'TlieMilltaiy.* 
No.  IS.  [11.]  ^dcvto.  -^ 


•17M.' 


^'»  f ""S^Ji^^^ 


II.  SymphoEiies  which  are  known  by  titles. 

The  letters  ('Letter  A,'  etc.)  are  those  in  the 
Philharmonic  catalo^e,  by  which  these  Sympho* 
nies  are  designated  in  the  Society's  prosrammes. 

Symphonies  marked  with  a  »  are  published  by 
Simrock,  in  parts,  engraved  firom  the  original 


'Letters.'    < The FSraweU Symphony.* 
*AU^  astcU,  « 1772.' 


Pi'/tU^^\^^ 


*Ad0gh. 


Letter  H.' 


SJi'*jyiJNiiH^^ 


1=; 


1774.' 


m^-^ 


^AW  am  Mo, 


•Letter I.*    [Trailer.] 


m 


[1772.] 


/ 
*AUeffro, 


^ 


m 


j^  I  r  r  '9^1 


Adoffio, 


Letter  R.* 


721 

C1788.] 


^ 


JS 


:^=p: 


-I »- 


^ 


3?:^E 


^ 


*  Letter  T.'  [1787.  for  Pari^] 


•Letter  V.' 


[1787,  for  Paris.] 


Adagic  ^    •  •'WW,  lor  raru.j 


•  Letter  W.' 


^ritMMx.^         ^  ^  _'i787.' 


•  La  Relne  de  Franoe.' 


*Adagio. 


fen. 


[1786^  for  Farfa.] 


p  1'  te 


£ 


*£afi^A<tto. 


LaChane. 


[1780.] 


^^ 


in/Vi 


&s 


'Roxelane.' 
(Orertme  to  *I1  Hondo  della  lana.') 


Mtf..  ^ X     ,C1777.] 


<LaPou]e.* 
*AU»9pMiM0,   *^  ji^  ..   ..  [1786,  tor  Pari*.] 


•L'Oura.' 


*  r  muce  tMvin.      ♦^  ♦  L1VO0.J 

^Allegro,  *  Maria  Theraaa,'  |^»^«  ^ 


Maria  Theraaa,' 


'  Letter  L.* 


^Jtutgro,  *  Letter  Lu'  *1772.' 

i'\i  L^f  r'f  ju  ^'i 


AdagUK 


< Letter  Q.*    'The  Oxford.' 


^a  enn^^^ 


[17=8.] 


1  CompoMd  la  Vinua, 


S  BBftrrliiK  to  tiM  Andaate, 


Viwue,  'Laudon.*  [1779  J 

f^yrfrrlf'^r'rflP^PnrF)il 


*.ltf.d<  motto.    'TheSchootoarter.' 


if''VJ4iiiNii.iJi^ 


Adagio, 


P 
'Le  Matin.* 


[176-.] 


8A 


722 

4 

Adoffio, 


HAYDN. 
«LeMIdL' 


j  i;^'ilj-:i''ilj;ifn'l 


jiWmcUo. 


LeSoir.* 


Cl7fr-.] 


^h  in\if j\ih\r'^\m\iti\ 


Adagio, 


« n  Distnito.* 
(Orarton  to  '  Der  Zentranta.*) 


ns^ig^^^ 


.  Q.nt.z 


*  Kinder-Symphonto.' 


Cl7«-.] 


^rr^rgrir^fri^^ 


AU; 


Mercury.' 


a77i.] 


i\j  WirzsU 


qp^r 


Adagio. 


'DerPhOotoph.' 


•178i* 


Adagio. 


La  pMslone.* 


[1778,] 


3=T^^ 


J^NJ^JIJ 


'  Feuor-Symphonle.' 
(Probably  Overture  to  *  Die  Feuenbnuut.') 
Pretto.  'm*.* 


$ 


'«V^|.t  f    |.t 


/:#:«? 


*  *  »      *  * 


AW. 

±1 


*  Conoertante.' 


'London,  1792-' 


y<Mrj>|!^cJ-'j^ 


fe 


*  LanwntationB.'  t 
i4U'  oMai  eon  tpirito. 


1774. 


l^^^^^j^i::^"^^  ^  J  j 


[C.F.P.] 

HAYDN  IN  LONDON.  The  second  volume 
of  'Mozart  und  Haydn  in  London,'  by  C.  F. 
Pohl  (Vienna,  Ceroid,  1867),  devoted  to  an 
account  of  Haydn's  two  visits  to  England  and 
the  musical  condition  of  the  country  at  the 
•time.  It  abounds  with  curious  details  gathered 
during  a  long  residence  here,  and  its  accuracy 
is  unimpeachable.  It  will  to  some  extent  be 
superseded  by  Mr.  Pohl's  Life  of  Haydn  from 
new  and  authentic  sources,  esoecially  from  the 

t  The  AdAsIo  eotttelDB  the  SceleshuUcal  Melody  for  I'ludoo  Week. 


•ichlvet  of  EiMDstadt  and  Fordiieniiein,  of 
which  one  volume  has  i^peand  (Ldpsig,  Brdt- 
kopf  k,  Hartel,  1878).  [G.j 

HAYES,  Gathabiv^  distiagitiahed  loprano. 
was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1825  or  26,  and  leant 
■ingfng  in  Dublin  from  Sapio,  in  Paris  fitm 
Garcia,  and  at  Milan  from  Bonooni.  On  her 
departure  for  abroad  Thackeray  wished  her  &re- 
well  in  his  Irish  Sketchbook.  She  made  her 
fiist  appearance  at  MarseiUes  in  1845  in  the 
Puritani,  and  this  snooessfiil  d^ftt  was  the 
beginning  of  a  very  brilliant  career  in  Italy  and 
Austria.  Her  first  appearance  in  London  was 
at  Covent  Garden,  April  10,  1849,  in  linda. 
After  a  short  period  of  fior  success  here,  during 
which  she  also  sang  in  Lnda,  the  SomnmbolA, 
and  the  IVoph^te  (Bertha) — and  of  mu<^  greater 
eclat  in  Ireland,  where  she  sang  Irish  songs 
amid  vast  applause — she  left  Europe  for  America* 
India.  Austndia^  and  Polynesia.  In  1857  she 
returned  with  a  fortane,  and  married  Mr. 
Bushnell,  but  was  known  by  her  maiden  name 
till  her  death,  which  took  place  at  Boodes,  Syden- 
ham, Aug.  II,  186 1.  Her  voice  was  beaotafol, 
but  she  was  an  imperfect  musician,  and  did  not 
study.  In  society  and  domestio  life  she  was 
greatly  beloved  and  esteemed.  [G.] 

HAYES,  Philip,  Mus.  Doc,  second  son  of  Dr. 
WilUam  Hayes,  bom  in  April  1 738  ;  received  his 
musical  education  prindiMJly  from  his  &ther; 
graduated  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford,  May  18,  1763: 
on  Nov.  30,  1 767,  was  appointed  a  Gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Boyal.  In  1776,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Richard  Church,  he  was  chosen  to  snooeed 
him  as  oiganist  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  father  in  &e  following  year 
obtained  his  appointments  of  organist  of  Msg- 
dalen  College,  OidTcad,  and  Professor  of  Music  in 
the  University.  He  proceeded  Doctor  of  Mosif^ 
Nov.  6,  1777.  On  the  death  of  Thomas  Nonis 
in  1790  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Si.  John's 
College,  Oxford.  Dr.  Hayes  oamposed  several 
anthems,  eight  of  which  he  published  in  a 
volume ;  '  Prophecy,*  an  oratorio^  perfonned  at 
the  Commemoration  at  Oxford,  1781;  Ode  fat 
St.  Cecilia's  day,  'Begin  the  Scmg*  (written  by 
John  Oldham  and  originally  set  by  Dr.  Blow, 
1684):  <  Telemachus,*  a  masque,  and  16  Psalms 
from  Merrick's  Version.  He  was  editor  of 
'  Harmonia  Wiocamica,*  a  oollection  of  the  mnae 
sung  at  the  Meeting  of  Wykehamists  in  Limdon, 
and  of  some  MS.  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester (son  of  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark),  com> 
menoed  by  Jenkin  Lewis,  one  of  his  attendant^ 
and  completed  by  the  editor.  Dr.  P.  Hayes,  who 
was  one  of  the  largest  men  in  £^and,  di^ 
March  10,  1707,  and  was  buried  in  St,  Paul's 
Cathedral.  [W.H.H.] 

HAYES,  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  at  Glon- 
cester  in  1707,  bectoie '  a  chorister  of  the 
cathedral  there  under  William  Hine.  He  was 
articled  to  Hine,  and  soon  became  distingnished 
as  an  oyganist.  After  the  expiration  of  his  all- 
eles he  obtained  the  appointment  of  oigani»t 
at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Shrewsbury.     In  1731  hs 


HAYEa 

became  (nganut  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  which 
he  reeigned  in  1734  on  being  appointed  oi^ganist 
and  master  of  the  choristen  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  as  Mus.  Ba& 
July  8, 1735.  On  Jan.  14,  174a,  he  snooeeded 
Bichard  Goodson  as  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
TJniTersity.  On  the  opening  of  the  BadcUfie 
Library  Hayes  directed  the  porfonnance,  and  was 
on  that  occasion  created  Doctor  of  Music,  April 
14,  1749.  ^^  17^3  ^*  Hayes  became  a  com- 
petitor for  the  prises  then  first  offered  by  the 
Catch  dub,  and  obtained  three  for  his  canons, 
*Alleluja*  and  'Miserere  nobis,*  and  his  glee, 
'Melting  airs  soft  joys  inspire.'  He  conducted 
the  music  at  the  Gloucester  Festival  in  1763. 
His  compositions  comprise  'Twelve  Arietts  or 
Ballads  and  Two  Cantatas,'  1735;  'CoUins's 
Ode  on  the  Passions' ;  '  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music  containing  I.  The  Overture  and  Songs  in 
the  Masque  of  Circe,  11.  A  Sonata  or  Trio  and 
BaUada,  Airs,  and  Cantatas,  III.  An  Ode  being 
part  of  an  Exercise  performed  for  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Music,'  1 741 ;  '  Catches,  Glees,  and 
Canons';  'Cathedral  Musio'  (Services  and  An- 
thems), 1795;  'Instrumental  Accompaniments 
to  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm,  for  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy*;  and  'Sixteen  Psalms  from  Merrick's 
Version.'  He  was  author  of  *  Bemarks  on 
Mr.  Avison's  Essay  on  Musical  Expression,' 
176a.  He  died  at  Oxford  July  30,  1777,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Churchyard  of  St.  Peter  in 
the  East. 

WiLLUX  Hatxs,  jtk.,  third  son  of  the  above^ 
was  bom  in  1741,  and  on  June  27,  1749,  was 
admitted  m  diorister  of  Magdalen  College.  He 
resigned  in  1 751.  He  matriculated  from  Mag^ 
dalen  Hall,  Juhr  16,  1757,  graduated  as  B.A. 
April  7,  1 761,  M.A.  Jan.  15, 1764,  was  admitted 
a  cleric  of  Magdalen  College,  July  6,  1764,  and 
resigned  in  1765  on  obtaining  a  minor  canonry 
In  Worcester  CathedraL  On  Jan.  14,  1766,  he 
was  appointed  minor  oaxum  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, and  made '  junior  cardinal '  in  1 7S3.  He  was 
also  Vicar  of  TUIingham,  Essex.  He  died  Oct 
aa,  1790.  In  May  1765  he  contributed  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magasine  a  paper  entitled, '  Bules 
necessary  to  be  observed  by  aJl  Cathedral  Singers 
in  this  Kingdom.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

HAYM,  Nioolo  Fbakobsoo,  bom  at  Bome, 
of  German  parents,  came  to  England  in  1704. 
A  little  latiar,  he  engaged  with  Clayton  and 
Dieupart  in  an  attempt  to  establish  Italian 
opera  in  London ;  and  played  the  principal 
cello  in  Clayton's  'Arsinoe.  'Camilla'  was 
Ha3rm*8  first  cmera,  produced  at  Drury  Lane, 
April  30,  1706.  His  next  performances  were 
the  alteration  of  Buononcini's  'Thomyris'  for 
the  stage,  and  the  arrangement  of  '  Pyrrhus  and 
Demetrius*  [see  Nicolini],  which,  in  his  copy 
of  his  agreement  (in  the  writer's  possession),  he 
calls  '  my  opera,'  though  in  reality  composed  by 
A.  Scarlatti '.  For  the  latter  he  received  £300 
from  Bich,  while  he  was  paid  regularly  for  play* 

I  Haym  eompowd  fl»r  thk.  tt  b  trae,  •  mw  orertare  tad  wreiml 
I  Moei.  wbkh  bav«  oooAldcnbto  marlL 
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ing  In  the  orchestra,  and  bargained  for  a  sepa- 
rate agreement  for  every  new  opera  he  should 
arrange  or  import.  The  principal  parts  in  'Pyr- 
rhus and  Demetrius '  were  sung  by  some  of  ihe 
performers  in  Italian,  and  by  the  rest  in  English ; 
but  this  absurd  manner  of  representing  a  drama 
was  not  peculiar  to  England.  These  operas  con- 
tinued to  run  from  1 709-11,  and  in  the  latter 
year  his '  Etearoo'  was  produced ;  but  the  arrival 
of  Handel  seems  to  have  put  Haym  to  flight.  In 
Nos.  358  and  278  of  the  Spectator,  for  Dec.  26, 
1 71 1,  and  Jan.  18,  171a,  are  two  letters,  signed 
by  Clayton,  Haym,  and  Dieupart,  in  which  they 
protest  against  the  new  style  of  music,  and  solicit 
patronage  for  their  concerts  at  Clayton's  house 
m  York-buildings.  Haym  was  ready  however  to 
take  either  side^  and  in  1713  he  reappears  as  the 
author  of  the  libretto  of  Handel^s  'Teeeo,'  a 
porition  which  he  filled  again  in  'Badamisto,* 
'Ottone,'  'FUvio,'  '  Giulio  Cesare,'  'Tamerlano.' 
'Bodelinda,'  ' Siroe,' ' Tolomeo^'  etc.  for  Handel; 
'  C.  M.  Coriolano,'  uid  '  Vespasiano,'  for  Ariosti ; 
and  'Calfumia'  and  'Astianatte,'  for  Buonon- 
oini  He  seems  to  have  been  no  more  particular 
about  claiming  the  words  than  the  musio  of 
others :  for  he  claims  the  book  of '  Siroe,'  though 
it  is  the  work  of  Metastasio  (see  Bumey,  iv. 
339).  His  merit  as  a  musician,  however,  entitled 
him  to  better  encouragement  than  he  received: 
he  published  2  sets  of  Sonatas  for  a  violins  ana 
a  baas,  which  show  him  to  have  been  an  able 
master,  and  his  talent  for  dramatic  music  mi^T 
be  appreciated  firom  an  air  printed  by  Sir.  J, 
Hawkins  in  his  History  (chap.  1 74). 

Haym  was  a  connoisseur  of  medals.  He  pub^ 
lished  '  n  Tesoro  delle  Medaglie  antiche,'  a  vols. 
Italian  and  English,  4to.  He  also  wrote '  Marope' 
and  *  Demodice,'  two  tragedies ;  and  published  a 
fine  edition  of  the  'Gierusalemme  Liberata*  of 
Tasso,  and  a  '  Notiria  de'  libri  rari  Italiani,'  a 
usefol  book.  Hawkins  teUs  us  (as  above')  that 
he  also  had  the  intention  of  printing  a  History 
of  Music  on  a  large  scale,  the  prospectus  of 
which  he  published  about  1730.  He  had  written 
it  in  Italian,  and  designed  to  translate  it  into 
English,  but  relinquished  the  scheme  for  want 
of  support.  It  must  not  be  ondtted,  that  we 
owe  to  the  pencil  of  Haym  the  only  known 

?)rtraits  of  our  great  early  English  masters, 
allis  and  Byrd,  engraved  by  G.  Vander  Gucht, 
perhaps  for  the  projected  History  of  Music. 
The  two  portraits  are  on  one  plate,  of  which 
only  one  impression  is  known  to  exist.  On 
abemdoning  the  musical  profession,  he  became 
a  collector  of  pictures,  finmi  two  of  which  he 
probably  copiea  the  heads  of  Tallis  and  Byrd. 
F^tis,  incorrectly  as  usual,  puts  his  death  in  1 7  20 ; 
he  must  have  died  shortly  after  the  publication 
of  the  above-mentioned  prospectus,  for  he  is 
mentioned  as  'the  late  Mr.  Haym'  in  vol.  3 
of  the  '  Merry  Musician '  (dre.  1 73 1 ) .       [ J.  M .] 

HE  AD- VOICE— in  contradistinction  to  chest- 
voice. This  term  is  applied  indifferently  to  the 
second  or  third  register.  Its  range  is  absolutely 
indefinable,  seeing  that  many  or  most  of  the 
notes  naturally  produced  'from  the  chest'  may 
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mlio  be  produced  'from  the  head';  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  different  'registen*  of  every- 
Toioe  may  be  made  to  cron  each  other.  [See 
Chest-voiob;  Falbitto.]  [J.H.] 

HEBRIDES.  'Die  Hebriden'  if  one  of  the 
namee  of  MendeTwohn's  and  Conoeri  Overture 
(in  B  minor,  op.  96),  the  others  being  '  Fxugals 
Hohle*  and '  Die  einiame  InaeL*  He  and  Klinge- 
mann  were  atBtaffa  on  Aug.  7»  1 8  29 ;  and  the  next 
letter  to  his  family  is  datca  *  Auf  einer  Hebride/ 
and  contains  the  first  90  bars  of  the  overture. 
(See  fitCKJmile  in  '  Die  Familie  Mendelssohn,'  i 
357.)  It  Is  said  that  when  he  returned  to  Berlin 
and  was  asked  by  his  sisters  what  he  had  seen, 
be  went  to  the  piano  and  played  the  opening  of 
the  overture,  as  much  as  to  say  '  that  is  what  I 
have  seen.*  He  began  it  seriously  at  Borne  in 
the  winter  of  1830  (see  the  *  Beisebriefe'),  and 
the  first  score  is  dated  'Borne,  Dec.  16,  1830,* 
and  entitled  '  Die  einsame  luael.'  This  MS.  is 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Felix  Moecheles.  It  was 
played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Oct.  14,  1871. 
A  second  score  is  dated  '  LonJon,  June  30, 1831,* 
and  entitled  'The  Hebrides* ;  it  is  in  possession 
of  the  family  of  Sir  W.  Stemdale  Bennett.  A 
comparison  between  the  two  was  attempted  in  the 
0.  P.  programme  book  of  the  above  date.  The 
differences  are  very  great,  and  are  chiefly  in  the 
middle  portion  or  working  out  (see  letter  Jan.  1 2, 
1833).  The  printed  score  (Breitk(^&),  an  8vo 
(published  Easter  1834).  is  entitled  'Fingals 
Hohle.'  The  parts  are  headed  '  Hebrides,'  and 
do  not  agree  with  the  score  (see  ben  7  and  87). 

The  overture  was  first  played  1^  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  May  14, 1832.  [G.] 
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HEDGELAND,  William,  established  an  or- 
pm  £sctory  in  London  in  1851.  Amongst  his 
instruments  are  those  of  St.  Mary  Ma^ialen, 
Paddiogton;  Holy  Cross,  St.  HeWs,  Lanca- 
shire; and  St.  Thomadi  Portmaa  Square,  Lon- 
don. [V.dePJ 

HEIDEGGER,  Johk  James,  by  birth  a 
Fleming,  as  it  is  supposed,  arrived  in  England 
in  necessitous  droumstances  in  1707.  Swiny 
was  .still  sole  manager  of  the  Opera-house,  but 
Heidegger  was  probably  the  person  ('  tho*  musick 
is  only  his  diversion ')  to  whom  Motteux  alluded 
in  his  PrefiiMse  to  'Thomyris,'  as  the  selector  of 
the  songs  in  that  opera.  In  1 708  he  undertook 
the  management,  and  held  it  until  the  end  of 
the  season  of  1734  with  varying  success;  but 
ended  by  acquiring  a  large  fortune.  He  had 
the  address  to  procure  a  subscription  which 
enabled  him  to  put  'Thomyris'  on  the  stage, 
and  by  this  alone  he  gained  500  guineas.  He 
introduced  Ridotti  and  masquerades  at  the 
Opera ;  and,  in  allusion  to  this,  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
inscribed  to  him  a  poem,  '  The  Masquerade,*  in 
which  he  is  more  severe  on  his  ugliness  than  on 
his  more  voluntary  vices.    Pope  describes  him 


M 


'  With  1e«  reading  than  makes  felons  'teape, 
Len  human  geniiu  than  God  gives  an  ape  ;^ 

and  commemorates  his  personal  charms  in  the 
lines,— 


and  a  little  print,  below  which  are  the  words 
'  —  Bisum  t^ieatis  amid!*  tsanslatea  hiawacds 
into  a  caricature,  ropreflonting  a  ohimsBca  iriA. 
the  head  of  Heidegger.  His  &oe  is  faeeeinid 
also  in  a  rare  etching  by  Worlidge^  «nd  ia  s 
capital  mesBotint  by  Faber  (1749)  after  Vantoa 
L^  Chesterfield,  on  one  occasion,  wagened  thil 
Heidegser  was  the  ugliest  person  in  the  town; 
but  a  hideous  old  woman  was,  after  some  troohK 
discovered,  who  was  admitted  to  be  even  ug^ 
than  Heidegger.  As  the  latter  was  plumiog 
himself  on  lus  victory.  Lord  Chesterfield  iwsiitwi 
on  his  putting  on  the  old  woman^s  bonnet^  whss 
the  tables  were  turned,  and  Lord  Chflstexfidd  was 
unanimously  dedared  the  winner  amid  thundecs 
of  applause. 

Heidegger  was  oommonly  called  the  'Swia 
Count,'  under  which  name  he  is  alluded  to  in 
'  A  Critical  Discourse  on  Operas  and  Musick  ia 
England,*  appended  to  the '  Oompariaon  betweea 
the  French  and  Italian  Musick  and  Operas*  of 
the  Abb^  Baguenet,  and  in  Hughea'a  *  YinB 
of  Charon  or  the  Ferry-boat.' 

The  Hbretto  of  Handel's  'Amadigi'  (1716) 
is  signed  by  Heidegger  as  author.  In  1719 
they  entered  into  operatic  partnanh^  at  ^ 
Haymarket  Theatre  for  thiee  yearn,  but  tho 
agreement  lasted  till  1734.  In  1737  Heideoer 
resumed  the  management^  which  the  nolwf 
had  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  FarinoDrs 
detention  at  Madrid ;  but  the  season  was  csb* 
mitous.  Previous  to  closing  the  theatre,  hs 
advertised  fat  a  new  subsoiptioii  (May  24, 
1738);  but  a  second  advertisement  (July  2^\ 
announced  that  the  project  of  another  seaaoa 
was  relinquished,  and  after  that  we  hear  no  toon 
ef  Heidegger,  -  .  [J*^] 

HEI6HINOT0N,  Musobati^  Mob.  Doe, 
bom  1680,  son  of  Ambrose  Heighiogtaii,  of  White 
Hurworth,  Durham,  and  gran£on  of  Sir  Edward 
Mu^giave,  of  Hayton  Castle,  Cumberland,  Bart, 
embraced  the  profession  of  music  and  in  1738 
was  organist  at  Yarmouth.  On  Amr.  la,  1738, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  UentknMB's 
Society  at  Spalding,  a  literary  and  antiquaiiaa 
body  corresponding  with  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. In  1 739,  being  then  organist  at  Leioe»> 
ter,  he  produced  at  the  Societr's  anniversaiy  aa 
ode  composed  by  him  for  tne  occasicm.  He 
composed  the  vocal  music  in  'The  Endiaater 
or.  Harlequin  Merlin,'  a  pantomime  pubtUshed  ia 
Dublin,  together  with  the  instrumental  maie,  a 
circumstance  which,  coupled  with  the  ftbcts  of  Ui 
wife  being  an  Irish  lady  and  hia  son  ben  ia 
Dublin,  leads  to  the  inference  that  he  at  bobs 
time  pursued  his  profession  in  that  city.  He 
also  composed  '  Six  Select  Odes,'  and  some  miaflr 
pieces.  He  is  said  to  have  obtained  hia  degree 
at  Oxford,  but  his  name  is  not  to  be  fi>nnd  in  the 
records  there,  nor  in  the  catalogues  of  graduates 
at  Cambridge  or  Dublin.  He  died  at  Dundee 
about  1774,  £W.H.H.l 
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HEIL  DIR  IM  SIEGERKBANZ.  A  Gas 
iDAii  nfttianal  mmg,  written  by  Heinrich  Harries, 
»  HoUtein  cleigynuui,  for  the  birthday  of  Chzistiaii 
yri  of  Denmarky  and  published  in  the  Flensburg 
Wochenblatt  of  Jan.  37,  1790,  'to  the  melody 
of  the  English  God  save  great  George  the  King.' 
It  was  originally  in  8  stanzas,  but  was  reduced  to 
^ve  and  otherwise  slightly  modified  for  IVussian 
use  by  B.  G.  Schumacher,  and  in  this  form  ap- 
peared as  a '  Berliner  Yolkslied*  in  the  Spenersche 
Zeitnng  of  Deo.  1 7, 1 793.^  The  first  stanza  of  the 
hymn  in  its  present  form  is  as  follows  :— 

<  Men  Dtr  im  SiegerkraiuL 
HerTBoher  des  vaterlmndX 
^HaUKfoJffDirl 
Vnhl*  in  des  Thrones  GUns, 
Die  hohe  Wonne  gans, 
Xlebling  dM  yoDo  n  leiii 
HeSKfoigDirl* 

HEIMKEHB  AUS  DEB  FBEMDE.    [Sov 

AND  StBANGXB.] 

HELLEB,  Stefhen,  bom  May  15,  T815,  at 
Pesth,  is  an  aoocmplished  pianist,  and  author  of 
a  large  number  of  pieces  for  his  instrument,  mostly 
on  a  small  scale,  but  generally  elegant  in  form  and 
refined  in  diction.    He  has  for  the  last  twenty- 
fire  years  enjoyed  great  popularity  amongst  oulti- 
▼ated  amateurs  in  France  and  England.     His 
first  publication  was  a  set  of  Variations  in  1829, 
and  his  latest  (Jan.  1879)  is  a  Sonatina  (op.  147). 
Next  to  his  numerous  Etudes  and  Preludes,  ihe 
best  of  his  publications  consist  of  several  series  of 
fnoreeaux  put  forth  under  quaint  titles,  such  as 
'Plromenades  d^un  Solitaire  (taken  from  Bous- 
seau^s  letters  on  Botany),  'Blumen-Frucht-und- 
Domen Stficke'  (from  Jean  Paul),  'Dans  les  Bois,* 
*  Nuits  blanches,*  etc.  A  '  Saltarello '  on  a  phrase 
from  Mendelssohn's  Italian  symphony  (op.  77), 
five  Tarantellas  (op.  53, 61, 85,  87),  a  Caprice  on 
Schubert's  'Forelle'  (known  as  La  TnUte),  are 
pieces  wherein  HeUer  rings  the  changes  on  his 
stock  of  musical  material  with  delicate  ingenuity, 
and  exhibits  less  of  that  wearisome  reiteration 
of  some  short  phrase,  without  either  development 
or  attempt  at  attractive  variety  in  treatment^ 
which  of  late  has  grown  into  mannerism  with 
him.    He  has  also  put  forth  four'  solo  sonatas 
'vvhich  have  left  no  trace,  and,  together  with 
&nst  the  violinist,  a  set  of  'Pens^  fugitives* 
fi^  piano  and  violin,  which  have  met  with  great 
and  deserved  success  amongst  dilletante  players. 
Having  appeared  in  public  at  Pesth  at  an 
^^^7  i^g^  ^0  made  a  tour  through  Germany, 
and  settled  for  some  years  at  Augsburg,  where 
after  a  prolonged  illness  he  found  ample  leisure 
to  pursue  his  studies.    Since  1838  he  has  resided 
in  Paris,  rarely  playing  in  public,  but  much 
esteemed  as  a  teadier  and  composer.    He  visited 
EngUnd  in  1 863,  and  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
with  Halle  on  May  3  in  Mozart*s  Concerto  in 
£  flat  for  2  Pianos.    His  ' life  and  Works*  are 
the  subjects  of  a  monograph  by  H.  Barbedette, 
translated  into  English  by  Bev.  B.  Brown  Borth- 
wick,  1877.  [E.D.] 

t  rrom  aa  artlcla  hf  W.  Ikppcrt  In  the  VnillulbcfaM  Wocbenblatt 
for  Amc  SI,  UT7.  See  loo  A  eurions  pamphlet  with  fiuiiBiUei,  *  Verao- 
Mhanlichiiiig.'  etc.  ton  Dr.  Odinmon  (Berlin.  1878). 

s  Op.ti«S^8R.I4S.  R«e  a  rarlew  of  the  flnt  of  ttaae  bj  Schoaaum 
In  bli 'GcMm.  BduUlen.' m.  ML 


HELLMESBEBGEB,  a  distinguished  family 
of  musicians  in  Vienna.  Gxobo,  the  father,  bom 
April  34,  1800,  son  of  a  countiy  schoolmaster, 
and  chorister  in  the  court  chapel,  entered  the 
Conservatorium  of  the  Gksellschafl  der  Musik- 
freunde  and  learnt  the  violin  from  Bohm  and 
composition  firem  E.  Fdrster.  In  1811  he  was 
appointed  assistant  teacher,  and  in  1833  professor 
at  the  Conservatorium,  where  he  formed  a  host 
of  distinguished  pupils,  including  his  two  sons, 
until  he  retired  on  a  pension  in  67.  In  1839  he 
became  conduotor  of  the  ImperiiJ  opera,  and  in 
1830  a  member  of  the  court  chapeL  This  unas- 
suming man,  who  lived  only  for  his  art,  was  leader 
at  innumerable  oonoerts,  published  many  compo- 
sitions for  his  instrument,  and  died  nmversaJly 
respected  at  Neuwaldegg  on  Aug.  16, 1873.  His 
eldest  son  GiOBO,  bom  in  Vienna,  i8a8  (f),  made 
a  successful  ooncert-tour  through  Germany  and 
England  with  his  £sther  and  brother  in  1847,  but 
chiefly  devoted  himself  to  composition,  which  he 
studied  under  Better.  When  barely  ai  he  was 
appcnnted  concert-meister  at  Hanover,  where  he 
brought  out  two  operas,  '  Bttrsschaft '  and  '  Die 
beide  Kiiniginnen.'  He  died  Nov.  la,  1853, 
leaving  numerous  MBS.    His  brother 

Joseph,  bom  Nov.  3,  1838,  early  4isplaved 
a  great  facalty  for  music,  and  appeared  in  public 
with  applause  as  an  infimt  prooigy.  In  spite  of 
his  youth  he  was  appointed  violin  professor  and 
director  of  the  CoBservatorium,  when  it  was  re- 
constituted  in  1853,  and  professional  conductor  of 
the  Gesellschaft  concerts.  He  resigned  the  latter 
post  in  £svour  of  Herbeok  in  1859,  and  the  pro- 
fessorship in  1877,  but  still  retains  the  post  of 
director,  with  signal  advantage  to  the  institution. 
In  i860  he  was  appointed  oonoertmeister  at  the 
Imperial  opera,  in  63  first  violin  solo  in  the 
court  chapel,  and  in  77  chief  capellmeister  to 
the  emperor.  The  quartet  parties  which  he  has 
led  since  1849  have  maintamed  their  attraction 
undiminished  in  spite  of  all  rivalry.  The  reper- 
toire is  large,  and  his  performances  were  the  nrst 
to  awaken  general  interest  in  Beethoven's  later 
quartets.  The  fine  tone,  grace,  and  poetic  feel- 
ing which  mark  HeUmesberger^s  execution  as  a 
solo  and  quartet  plaver,  are  equally  conspicuous 
in  the  orchestra,  of  which  he  is  a  brilliant  leader. 
To  these  qualities  he  adds  perfect  fiuniliarity 
with  every  instrument  in  the  orchestra,  and  con- 
siderable skill  as  a  pianist.  He  received  the 
Legion  of  Honour  for  his  services  as  a  juror  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855 ;  "^^  many  other 
orders,  both  of  his  own  and  other  countries,  have 
since  been  conferred  on  him.  On  the  35th  anni- 
versaiy  of  his  directorship  of  the  Conservatorium 
he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Vienna.  His  son  Joseph,  bom  April  9,  1855, 
inherits  the  family  talent,  and  has  played  second 
violin  in  his  father's  quartet  since  1875.  He  has 
been  since  78  solo  player  at  the  court  opera 
and  chapel,  and  professor  at  the  Conservato- 
rium. [C.F.P.] 

HELMHOLTZ,  Hebvaitn  Ludwto  Ferdi- 
nand, was  bom  Aug.  31,  183 1,  at  Potsdam. 
His  £sther  was  Professor  at  the  Gymnasium 
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there,  and  his  mother,  Caroline  Penn,  belonged 
to  *n  emigrated  English  ikmily.  He  studied 
medicine  in  Beriin  in  1839,  and  rose  to  be 
Teacher  of  Anatomy  at  the  Berlin  Academy  in 
1848.  In  the  following  yetr  he  became  Pro- 
feuor  of  Physiology  at  Konigsbexg;  in  1858, 
Professor  of  the  same  at  Heidelberg,  and  Ge- 
heimrath.  In  1871  he  returned  to  the  Berlin 
Univennty  as  Profiossor  of  Nataral  Philosophy, 
and  at  Ohristmas,  1877,  was  elected  Bector. 
His  essay  on  the  Conservation  of  Force  ('  £r- 
haltung  der  iCraft')  appeared  in  1 847 ;  his  Physio- 
logical OpticsC'Physicdo^heOptik*)  ini856-66: 
and  his  Popular  Scientific  Lectures  (*  Pop.  wis- 
sensch.  Yortrage  *)  at  Brunswick,  1 865-76.  It  is, 
however,  with  his  '  Treatise  on  the  Sensations  of 
Tone  as  a  physiological  basis  for  the  theory  of 
Music/ '  and  with  his  valuable  inventions  and 
discoveries  in  relation  to  the  art,  that  we  are  here 
concerned. 

Professor  Helmholts  has  invented  a  double 
harmonium  with  24  vibrators  to  the  octave,  by 
means  of  which  the  musician  can  modulate  into 
all  keys  quite  as  easily  as  on  a  single  manual 
tuned  by  equal  temperament,  and  without  the 
dissonant  thirds  and  sixths  which  that  mode  of 
tuning  introduces.  The  sjmtem  may  be  easily 
appli^  to  the  organ  and  piano.  It  is  extremely 
simple,  as  it  does  not  add  to  the  number  of  notes 
in  the  scale,  and  requires  no  new  system  of 
fingering  to  be  learnt  by  the  performer.  This 
invention,  originally  suggested  by  the  extremely 
unpleasant  effect  of  the  equally  tempered  har- 
monium, may  not  impossibly  revolutionise  mo- 
dem musical  practice,  extending  as  it  does  to 
manual  Instruments  that  perfect  intonation  which 
has  hitherto  been  attainable  only  by  stringed 
instruments  and  the  human  voice.  The  following 
may  be  selected,  amongst  many  others,  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  discoveries  of  Helmholtz : — 

I.  Quality  of  Musioal  Mounds  determined  hy 
Harmonics,  By  means  of  a  series  of  resonators, 
each  of  which  on  being  applied  to  the  ear  re- 
inforces any  harmonic  of  equal  pitch  which  may 
be  present  in  a  given  note,  Helmholtz  hak 
effected  the  most  complete  analysis  of  musical 
tone  hitherto  attained.  The  resonator  is  a  hollow 
sphere  of  glass  or  metal,  with  two  openings  op- 
(Kxrite  to  each  other,  one  of  which  is  funnel- 
shaped,  for  insertion  into  the  ear.  Let  the  note 
of  the  resonator  be  upper  C,  the  air  contained  in 
it  will  vibrate  very  powerfiilly  when  that  note  is 
given  by  the  voice  or  any  musical  instrument ; 
and  less  powerfully  when  the  note  given  is  one  of 
those  lower  notes  which  ^ 

are  harmonie  sub-tones  of    ^ 
G,  or  is,  in  other  words,  a    £ 


note  among  the  harmonics 


^S 


^^ 
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of  which  the  upper  C  occurs. 

The  chief  results  of  Helmholtz's  experiments 
with  resonators  have  been  given  under  the  head 
Harmonics. 

More  curious  is  his  determination  of  the 
nature  of  the  vowel  sounds  of  the  human  voice, 

t  *  Die  I«hi«  Ton  dm  Tommpflndunfen  als  phnlolaglielM  Grnndlan 
Or  die  Tliegrie  der  MihUu'  Bnintwick,  IMS. 


in  which  fielmholts  has  developed  the  dSscoveries 
of  Wheatstone.  The  shape  of  the  mouth-cavity 
is  altered  for  the  production  of  eadi  particiilar 
vowel ;  and  in  eacii  of  the  shapes  wlocli  it  as- 
sumes it  may  be  considared  as  a  musical  instni- 
ment  yielding  a  diffivent  note,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  compound  vowels,  yielding  simultaneoosly 
two  separate  notes  of  different  pitch,  just  sta  the 
neck  and  body  of  a  glass  bottle  do.  The  natmal 
resonance  of  the  mouth-cavity,  independently  of 
the  tension  of  the  vocal  chords,  for  differed 
vowels,  is  as  follows  (the  pronunciation  of  the 
vowels  being  not  English  but  German)  >^ 


CoBipcmud  vowpIil 


Slnpl*  Towels. 


i 


^=1 


f 


u 


t 


;UJ 


:f=f^^ 


e 


Thus,  when  the  mouth-cavity  is  found  to  utter 
the  sound  u  (00),  it  is  in  effect  a  musical  instro- 
ment,  the  natural  pitch  of  which  is  lower  f,  and 
so  on. 

For  the  highly  interesting  experiments  on 
vowel-pitch  by  means  of  the  resonators,  and  the 
importance  to  singers  and  composers  c^  the  re- 
sults deduciUe  firom  them,  the  reader  must  bs 
referred  to  Helmholts*s  work  (£Uis*s  transhtinn, 

pp.  153-172). 

a.  Summational  Tones.    The  feet  that  when 

two  notes  are  sounded  together  they  generate  a 
third  and  deeper  tone,  whose  vibrational  number 
equals  the  difference  of  their  sevoal  vibntioiial 
numbers,  has  been  known  to  violinists  ever  usee 
the  time  of  Tartini.  [See  Tartiki*s  Toaia.] 
These  tones  Helmholts  cells  differential  iaom, 
to  distinguish  them  from  another  set  of  generated 
tones  diecovered  by  himself,  the  vibrational  num- 
bers of  which  equal  the  sum  of  the  vibcatiflDsl 
numbers  of  the  generating  tones,  and  which  be 
hence  calls  summational  tones,  llieae  tones  are 
of  course  higher  than  the  generating  totnes.  Thi3% 
if  the  chords  in  minims  in  the  foUowii^  %vn 
be  played  forte  on  the  violin,  the  doubte  s«fti 
of  combinational  tones  above  and  bdow  will  be 
produced :— ■ 


The  summational  tones  are  too  weak  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  unaided  ear:  while  tbe 
differential  tones  are  on  some  instmments  m- 
trusively  audible.  (In  Uud  the  violin  plajw 
obtains  perfect  fifths  on  his  strings  by  tinuif 
until  he  hears  the  octave  below  the  lower  9tna$ ) 
The  summational  tones  of  the  two  last  chorde  Sa 
between  ¥  and  F$  and  Ab  and  A  leepectively. 
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3.  Phygiology  of  the  Minor  Chord.  Among 
the  most  interosting  of  these  ducoveries  Ib  the 
reaaon  of  the  heavy  and  qoaai-duBcmant  effect 
produced  by  minor  triads.  Just  intonation 
deepens  the  well-known  grave,  obscure,  and 
mysterious  character  which  belongs  to  minor 
chords ;  and  the  observations  of  Helmholts  on 
acouratdy  tuned  instruments  have  enabled  him 
to  trace  this  grave  and  obscure  character  to  the 
presence  of  certain  deep  combinational  tones, 
foreign  to  the  chord,  which  are  absent  from 
major  chords,  and  which  without  being  near 
enough  to  beat,  and  thus  actually  to  disturb  the 
harmony,  make  themselves  sufficiently  audible, 
at  least  to  a  practised  ear,  as  not  belonging  to  the 
hannony.  mo  minor  chord  can  be  obtained  per- 
fectly free  from  such  &lse  combinational  tones. 
For  the  ordinary  hearer  the  presence  of  these 
tones  gives  to  the  chord  its  well-known,  obscure, 
and  mysterious  character,  for  which  he  is  un- 
able to  account,  because  the  weak  combinational 
tones  on  which  it  depoids  are  concealed  by  other 
louder  tones.  The  fact  that  this  jinwitigfar.tory 
though  not  dissonant  effect  of  the  minor  chord 
is  deepened  when  the  chord  is  played  perfectly 
in  tune,  led  musicians  who  wrote  before  the  era 
of  equal  temperament  to  avoid  the  minor  chord 
as  a  dose,  and  to  reserve  the  effect  produced  by 
minor  chords  for  distinct  passages  or  episodes  in 
the  composition,  instead  of  using  them  in  indis- 
criminate combination  with  major  chords,  as  is 
the  practice  of  ordinary  modem  composers.  The 
'Ave  verum'  of  Mozart»  and  the  dioral  hymn 
of  Mendelssohn,^ '  Vaterland  in  deinen  Grauen,* 
are  good  examples  of  this  separation  of  major 
and  minor  effects  as  instinctively  practised  by 
the  best  writers. 

4.  Perception  of  mtisieal  tonee  by  the  human 
ear.  Starting  from  the  anatomicid  discoveries 
of  the  Marohese  Gorti,  Hehnholtz  has  shown 
how  different  parts  of  the  ear  are  set  in  vibra- 
tion by  tones  of  different  pitch.  The  human 
cochlea  contains  about  3000  of  the  rods  or  fibres 
known  as  '  Gorti*s  arches.*  The  human  ear,  in 
hct,  is  a  highly  sensitive  musical  instrument, 
furnished  witii  3000  strings,  which  are  set  in 
motion  by  the  concurrent  vibration  of  external 
sonorous  bodies,  exactly  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  'resonator '  responds  to  a  musical  sound, 
or  in  which  the  strings  of  a  silent  violoncello  or 
pianoforte  are  set  in  vibration  by  the  production, 
m  a  sufficient  degree  of  strength,  of  notes  of 
equivalent  pitch  on  any  other  instrument  placed 
near  it.  On  the  perfect  or  imperfect  anatomical 
constitution  of  these  3000  musical  strings,  and 
on  their  connection  with  the  brain,  depends  the 
capacity  in  the  human  subject  for  the  sensation 
of  tune :  probably  in  persons  who  have  '  no  ear' 
they  are  miperfectly  developed.  Deducting  aoo 
for  tones  which  lie  beyond  musical  limits,  there 
remain  3,800  for  the  seven  octaves  of  musical 
pitch,  that  is,  400  for  every  octave.  If  the 
experiments  of  £.  H.  Weber  are  correct,  sen- 
sitive and  practised  musicians  can  perceive  a 
difference  of  pitch  for  which  the  vibrational 

>  n«o  Um  FmUmms  for  tha  Fzintli«  FwUTaL 
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numbers  are  as  1000  to  xoot.  Intervals  so 
fine,  falling  between  the  pitch  of  two  of  Gorti^s 
arches,  would  probably  set  both  arches  unequally 
in  vibration,  that  one  vibrating  most  strongly 
which  is  nearest  to  the  pitch  of  Uie  tone. 

5.  Dtttrtbution  of  harmonic  intervale.  The 
common  rule  of  avoiding  dose  intervals  in  the 
baas,  and  of  distributing  intervab  with  tolerable 
evenness  between  the  extreme  tones,  has  long 
been  arrived  at  by  experience.  Helmhdta  has 
demonstrated  its  physiological  basis  to  consiBt  in 
the  dissonant  combinational  tones  which  result 
from  intervals  otherwise  distributed. 

For  Professor  Helmholtz*s  deduction  of  other 
rules  of  musical  sdenoe  from  the  physical  nature 
of  musical  sounds,  together  with  his  historical 
exposition  of  the  growth  of  melodic  scalea  and  of 
modem  hatmony,  the  reader  is  referred  to  his 
work,  as  already  dted.  [E.  J.  P.] 

HELMORE,  Bev.  TaoiCAS,  was  bom  at  Kid- 
derminster, Mav  7,  181 1,  and  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxfotd.  In  1840  he  became  curate 
of  St.  Michael's,  lidifield,  and  a  priest-vicar  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral.  In  1843  he  was  appointed 
YicePrindpal  and  Precentor  of  St.  Mark's  Cd- 
lege»  Chdsea,  and  in  1846  succeeded  William 
Hawes  as  Master  of  the  Clkoristers  of  the  Chapd 
Royal,  of  which  in  1847  he  was  admitted  as  one 
of  the  Priests  in  Ordiiiary.  He  is  author  or 
editor  of  'The  Psalter  noted,'  'The  Gantides 
noted,'  'A  Manual  of  Plain  Song,'  'A  Brief 
Directory  of  Plain  Song,'  '  The  Hymnal  noted,' 
'Carols  for  Christmas,'  ' Carols  for  Easter,'  'St. 
Mark's  Collece  Chaunt  Book,'  and  'The  Can- 
tides  accented,'  and  translator  of  Fetis's  'Trea- 
tise on  Chorus  Singing.'  He  is  composer  ol 
music  for  some  of  Neale  s  translations  of  ^mns 
of  the  Eastem  Church.  [W.  H.  H.] 

HEMIOLIA  (Gr.  'H/u^Aiot ;  Lat.  8eM<juiaUera', 
Ital.  Emiolia;  Fr.  Hemiole).  Literally,  the 
whole  and  a  half;  technically,  the  proportion 
of  two  to  three.  In  this  latter  sense  the  word 
is  used,  in  the  musical  terminology  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  denote  the  Perfect  Fifth,  the  sound  of 
which  ia  produced  on  the  monochord  bv  two- 
thirds  of  the  open  string.  The  term  is  also 
applied  by  writers  of  the  16th  century  to  certain 
rhythmical  proportions,  oorresponduig  to  the 
triplets  of  modem  music.  Thus,  three  minims^ 
sung  against  two,  are  called  Hemiolia  major; 
three  crotchets  (semtrntntme)  against  two,  Hc" 
miolia  minor.  Italian  writers  of  later  date  call 
3-4  time  Smiolia  maggiore,  and  3-8  EmioUa 
minore*  [W.S.R.] 

HENLEY,  Rev.  Phooiov,  nephew  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Henley,  was  bom  at  Wootton  Abbots, 
1738,  matriculated  at  Oxford  (Wadham)  May  7, 
1 746,  where  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time 
in  the  cultivation  of  music  in  company  with  his 
friend  Jones,  afterwards  of  Nayliuid.  In  1759 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Andrew 
by  the  Wardrobe,  and  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars. 
He  composed  several  chants — one  of  which  is 
still  in  use — and  anthems,  and  a  set  of  6  hymns 
entitled  'The  Cure  of  Saul.'    He  died  Aug.  39, 
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1 764,  of  ft  ocmtagioiii  lev«r  c»iis^  whilst  Yudtiag 
•  flick  pftriihionw.  [W.H.  H.j 

HENKEBEBG,  JoHARir  Baptist,  bom  tX 
Yiemift  Dec  6,  1768;  tuooeeded  his  &ther  as 
arganisb  of  the  Scottish  chozch  there.  In  1790 
was  conductor  at  Schikaneder*8  theatre,  and  as 
such  directed  the  reJieanals  of  the  Zaabeifldte, 
and  all  the  perfonnances  of  it  after  the  second. 
He  continiied  to  hold  the  same  post  in  the 
Theatre  an-der-Wien  (1801),  bat  soon  after- 
wards left  the  citj.  In  1805  he  entered  Prince 
Esterhasy^s  establishment  as  first  oiganist,  and 
on  Hummel*s  retirement  m  1811  conducted  the 
operas  at  Eisenstadi.  In  1813  he  returned  to 
Vienna,  became  choirmaster  at  Uie  narish  church 
'  am  Hof/  and  in  1818  organist  to  tne  court,  and 
died  Not.  ij,  iSaa.  He  was  much  esteemed  both 
asaplayerandaoompomr.  Amongst  his  operas 
hAYO  been  published— *  Die  Derwische,*  *I>ie 
Eisenkonigin,*  and  '  Die  WaldmJ&nner*;  also  his 
Arrangement  of  Winter^s' Labyrinth.'   [C.F.P.] 

HBNBI  QUATRB  (VIVE).  This  historical 
■onff  oonsists  of  three  couplets,  wluch  we  append 
In  uie  order  in  which  they  should  be  sung. 

J^aimom  In  fiUei 
Kt  f aimooa  lo  bon  vio j 

De  not  boot  drilles 
VoUft  toat  le  refrftin: 

Jainoau  1m  fliles 
jCt  J'aimona  1b  bon  Tin. 

MoiBS  do  aoadrillet 
Snaent  troabU  le  Mia 

D»  not  iiuiiill«B. 
81  riigneiuc,  plna  iramaiiia 

But  mim4  IM  fillM, 
Bat  «hn4  lo  bon  Tin, 


H^  r  r  r  \V^r  r  1  r  ^^  r  r  1 


Ylra  B«B«ri      qna^  tn.  VI  -  t«  m  rol  nJl  -  laat! 


r  r\r  y  fir  tt  rlJ  i^J' 


Oa    dtabU4     qna-tnA     la    tri-piate-lmt   Deboira 


ri  .1    J  Jl  J  ^i 


et    dt 


S»  -    lantl 


bat    •  tn.  It    d'Mn  nn  vert 

The  authorship  of  the  words  and  the  date  of 
their  composition  are  disputed  points,  although 
the  first  two  couplets  have  been  yery  generally 
attributed  to  Goll^  (1709-83).  We  are  disposed 
from  internal  evidence  to  assign  all  three  verses 
to  the  second  period  of  the  reign  of  Henri  IV 
(1 589- 1 610),  i.  e.  the  early  p^  of  the  X7th 
century.  People  plunged  in  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  and  in  continual  terror  for  their  lives 
and  their  fiunilies,  are  scarcely  in  the  mood  to 
sing  of  women  and  wine.  The  second  verse 
implies  that  the  League  is  an  afiair  of  the  past ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1598  tiiat  the  League  was 
terminated  by  the  submission  of  MercoBur.  In 
the  third  sttuiza  the  King  is  represented  as 
victorious  Gvear  his  enanies  at  home  and  abroad ; 
and  it  was  not  till  x6oi  titiat  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  signed.  Finally  it 
was  not  till  after  he  had  remitted  20,000,000  fins, 
of  taxes  in  arrear,  and  reduced  the  income-tax 
by  4,000,000  frs.  annually,  that  Henri  IV  became 
the  idol  of  Prance,  and  especially  of  the  peasanky ; 
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and  these  reductiooa  were  in  prqgrea  &«m  1601 
to  1610. 

We  ascribe  the  song  then  to  the  first  decade 
of  the  17th  century;  and  are  also  im^ned  to 
believe  that  the  couplet  '  J*aimons  lee  filles'  k 
older  than  the  other  two,  and  was  taken  from  a 
'chanson  de  table*  or  drinking-eong;  of  tlie  tnae 
of  Henri  IIL  In  the  and  and  3rd  stanzas  the 
last  line  but  one  contains  five  s^lahlee,  wheress 
in  the  ist  there  are  only  four,  lliis  sligfat  change 
may  h^ve  arisen  insensibly,  either  firom  the  author 
not  having  at  hand  a  copy  of  his  predeoeasoi's 
lines,  or  because  he  improvised  his  words  as  he 
sang  to  some  well-known  air,  and  naturally  gave 
9  separate  syllable  to  each  note  of  the  meiody. 
He  has  also  involuntarily,  or  from  intentioDal  imi- 
tation, repeated  in  the  second  verse  the  rhymes 
of  the  first. 

If  Coll^  had  beep  the  author  of  these  Hnea, 
he  would  certaiuly  have  told  us  the  fiust  in  his 
'  M^moires.'  He  records  the  minutest  particalan 
concerning  the  metamorphoses  of  '  Le  Rot  et  le 
Fermier,*  and  the  perfoimanoes  of  'La  Partie  de 
ohasse  de  Henri  IV* ;  puts  down  unimportant  im- 
provisations, and  the  most  insignificant  rhymes; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  woiud  noc 
have  mentioned  having  aoded  two  verooe  to  *  Vive 
Henri  IV,'  if  such  htA  been  the  case.  Ilie  siip> 
position  is  rendered  still  more  inadmiasible  by 
the  fact  that  he  gives  the  other  refraioa  in  'La 
Partie  de  chasno  de  Henri  IV'  word  for  wtsd. 
We  may  aanmie  that  CoIM  quoted  this  his> 
torical  song  in  its  traditional  fivmy  and  is  no 
more  to  be  accredited  with  additions  to  it  than  ts 
'La  belle  Jardiniere,'  the  three  couplete  of  whkh 
he  also  transcribed.  (See  CoU^  *La  Partie  de 
chasse  de  Henri  IV,'  Sctee  xL) 

The  air  has  been  often  said  to  resemble  one  o£ 
the  themes  of  the  contredanse  called  'Lea  T^ieo* 
tets,'  the  title  and  the  notes  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  '  Les  Parodies  nouvellea  et  lea  Vaude- 
villes inconnus*  (voL  i.  p.  3a);  and  'Rondes  et 
Chansons  k  danser'  (vol.  ii.  p.  191)  only.  Now, 
not  only  do  neither  of  these  two  airs  bear  any 
resemblance  to '  Vive  Henri  IV,'  bat  they  differ 
bom.  each  other,  and  thus  either  'Lea  l^ioo- 
tets'  has  not  survived  in  a  complete  form,  sad 
the  best  subject  in  that  'suite  d*airs  de  dasse'  ii 
the  very  one  that  the  collections  have  not  noted 
down ;  or  the  melody  of  *  Vive  Henri  IV '  is  ori- 
ffinal,  and  has  no  connection  with  'Lea  THooteti.' 
We  adopt  the  latter  conclusi<m. 

One  thing  is  certain ;  theee  ooupleta  have  hem 
handed  down  from  generation  to  genesatioB  with- 
out losing  anything  of  their  spirit  or  freshness ; 
and  were  spontaneously  adopted  by  the  people  as 
the  national  anthem  of  n^ralty  at  the  Booibon  Re- 
storation. On  the  day  when  the  Allied  Armiei 
entered  Paris,  April  i,  1814,  crowds  flocked  to 
the  Opera  to  see  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the 
King  of  Prussia.  The  opera  was  &>ontinrs 
'Vestale/  as  an  overture  to  which  the  band 
performed  *Vive  Henri  IV'  amid  a  perftct 
stonn  of  bravoe;  and  at  the  doee  of  the  opoa 
the  air  was  again  called  fat,  nnig  by  fajs 
with  the  whole  power  of  his  magnificent  voioe^ 
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and  reodved  with  rapturoas  ftpplauM.  On 
July  14,  1 81 5,  Lays  had  a  similar  saooew  when 
repeatmg  the  air  at  a  perfbrmanoe  of  'Iphig^nie 
en  Anlide '  and  '  La  Danaomanie  *  before  Louis 
XYIII,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia.  On  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre 
of  the  'Academie  royale  de  Musique*  in  the 
Rue  le  Peletier,  the  first  words  sung  in  that 
area,  the  loss  of  which  is  so  much  to  be  regretted 
on  aooustical  grounds,  were  those  of  'Vive  Henri 
IV.*  Paer  wrote  some  brilliant  variations  on  this 
air.  They  were  engraved  in  full  score  and 
deserve  to  be  rescued  from  the  oblivion  into 
which  they  have  fallen.  Or^tiy  also  introduced 
the  air  into  the  Overture  in  'Le  Magnifiqne' 
(1773).  [O.O.] 

HENRIQUE ;  OB  the  LovE-FitORiv.  Grand 
opera  in  3  acts ;  words  by  T.  J.  Haines ;  music 
by  Rooke.  Produced  at  Govent  Garden,  May 
a,  1839.  [O.] 

HENRY  TUT,  King,  bom  Jane  tS,  1491, 
died  Jan.  28,  1547-8,  being  originally  designed 
for  the  church,  was  duly  instructed  in  music 
(then  an  essential  part  of  the  acquirements  of  an 
ecclesiastic),  and  appears  to  have  attained  to 
some  skill  in  composition.  Hall,  the  Chronicler, 
and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbozy  mention  two 
mwniwfl  of  his  composition,  neither  now  extant ; 
Hawkins  (chap.  77)  has  printed  a  Latin  motet 
for  5  voices  by  Henry  from  a  MS.  collection  of 
anthems,  motets,  etc.,  written  in  1591  by  John 
Baldwin,  singing  man  of  Windsor  and  subse- 
quently gentleman  and  derk  of  the  cheque  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  (died  Aug.  18,  1615)  ;  and  the 
anthem,  'O  liord,  the  Maker  ci  all  things,*  as- 
signed by  Barnard  and  others  to  William  Mundy, 
was  by  Aldrich  and  Boyoe  declared  to  be  proved 
to  be  his  production  (see  Boyee's  'Cath.  Music,* 
ii.  I ).  In  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  5665) 
is '  Passetyme  with  good  eumpanye.  The  Kynges 
balade,'  set  to  music  for  3  voices.  It  is  printed 
in  Jolm  Stafford  Smith's  'Musica  Antiqua'  and 
Chappell's  'Popukr  Music  of  the  Olden  Time.* 
In  Harl.  MSS.  14 19,  fol.  aoo,  is  a  catalogue 
of  the  numerous  musical  instruments  belonging 
to  Heniy  at  the  time  of  his  death.      [W.  H.  H. ] 

HENSCHEL,  GxoRO,  bom  Feb.  18, 1850,  at 
Breslau,  made  his  ^rst  appearance  as  a  pianist 
at  1 2  years  of  age.  In  1867  he  entered  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatorium  under  Moscheles,  Rich- 
ter  and  G5tze.  His  next  move,  in  1870,  was  to 
Berlin,  where  he  studied  composition  under  Kiel 
and  sibling  under  Adolph  Sdiulze.  Since  that 
date  Men  Henschers  reputation  as  a  concert 
singer  has  been  steadily  mcreasing.  His  voice 
b  a  baritone  of  great  power,  richness,  and  com- 
pass. His  style  Is  pure,  his  repertoire  large,  and 
Le  is  alwavB  conscientious  and  loyal  to  the  oom- 
poeer.  His  own  compositions  are  numerous  and 
Taried,  embracing  solo  and  part  songs ;  choruses ; 
a  gipsy  serenade  with  orchestra ;  a  serenade  for 
Ptringed  orchestra  in  canon  form;  the  130th 
Psalm  for  sdos^  5 -part  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(op.  30). 

Mr.  Hanschel  made  his  first  appearance  in 
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England  Feb.  ip,  1877,  and  has  now  (1879) 
taken  up  his  residence  here.  [G.] 

HENSEL,  Fankt  Cboilb,  the  eldest  of  the 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  £unily,  bom  at  Hamburg 
Nov.  14,  1805,  and  therefore  more  than  3  years 
older  than  her  brother  Felix.  She  was  regularly 
instructed  in  music,  and  Mendelssohn  used  to 
say  that  at  one  time  she  played  better  than  he. 
(See  also  Devrient,  Reooll.  p.  3).  Oct.  3, 1829,  she 
married  W.  Hensel,  a  painter,  of  Berlin  (1794- 
1 86 1 ),  and  on  May  1 7, 1 847,  died  suddenly.  Her 
death  shook  her  brotiier  terribly,  and  no  doubt 
hastened  his  own,  which  happened  onlv  6  months 
later.  Felix*s  letters  show  how  much  he  loved 
her,  and  the  value  which  he  placed  on  her 

i'udgment  and  her  musical  ability.  He  called 
ler  '  the  Cantor.*  'Before  I  can  receive  Fanny*s 
advice,*  says  he,  'the  Walpuigisnight  will  be 
packed  up ...  I  feel  convinced  she  would  say 
"Yes,**  and  yet  I  feel  doubtful'  (Letter,  April 
^7>  1831).  'Fanny  may  add  the  second  part,' 
says  he,  in  sending  a  Song  without  words  (Dec. 
II,  1830).  Again,  *I  have  just  played  your 
Caprices  ...  all  was  unmixed  delight '  (Jan.  4, 
40).  Still,  indications  are  not  wanting  of  a 
certain  oveiseamestness,  not  to  say  pedantiy, 
which  was  occasionally  too  severe  for  her  more 
plastic  brother.  (See  Letter,  April  7,  34,  on 
Melusina ;  'Gtoethe  and  Mendelssohn,*  p.  47,  etc.) 

Six  of  her  songs  were  published  with  his  without 
indication,  viz.  Op.  8,  Nos.  1,  3,  ii ;  Op.  9,  Nos. 
7,  10,  II.  She  also  published  in  her  own  name 
4  books  of  melodies  and  Lieder  for  P.  F.  solo ; 
2  ditto  of  songs  for  voice  and  P.  F. ;  1  ditto  of 
Part-songs — *  Gkuienlieder*  (republished  by  No- 
vello  1878) ;  and  after  her  death  a  few  more 
songs  and  P.  F.  pieces  were  printed,  and  a  Trio  for 
P.  F.  and  Strings  in  B,  reaching  in  all  to  op.  11. 
For  her  letters,  journals,  and  portrait  see '  Die  Fa- 
milie  Mendelssohn,*  by  S.  Hensel  (Berlin  1879). 

She  is  buried  in  the  Mendelssohn  portion  of  the 
Friedhof  at  the  Hallethor,  Berlin,  and  a  line  of 
her  music  is  engraved  on  the  tombstone  :•— 
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[G.] 

HENSELT,  Adolph,  bom  May  12,  181 4,  at 
Schwabach  in  Bavarian  and  since  1838  resident 
at  St.  Petegnburg,  had  lessons  from  Hummel, 
but  can  hardly  be  called  Hummel's  disciple^ 
since  his  method  of  treating  the  pianoforte  differs 
as  much  from  Hummers  as  our  concert-grands 
differ  from  the  light  Viennese  instruments  of 
1820.  Henselt*s  ways  at  the  keyboard  maybe 
taken  as  the  link  between  Hummd*s  and  Liszt*s ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  Hummel's  stricUy  UgtUo 
touch,  quiet  hands  and  strong  fingers,  Henselt 
produces  effects  of  rich  sonority  something  liko 
those  which  Liszt  gets  with  the  aid  of  the  wrists 
and  pedals.     But  as  such  sonority,  apart  from 
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any  rhythmical  accentaation,  dependi  in  the 
main  upon  the  widespread  position  of  chords 
and  arpeggii,  the  component  notes  of  which  are 
made  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  an  octave, 
Henselt^s  way  of  holding  the  keys  down  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  fingers,  over  and  above  keep- 
ing the  dampers  raised  by  means  of  the  pedals, 
does  not  seem  the  most  practioal ;  for  it  neoes> 
sitates  a  continuous  stndning  of  the  muscles  such 
as  only  hands  of  abnormal  oonstruction  or  fingers 
stretched  to  the  utmost  by  incessant  and  tortuous 
practice  can  stand.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
Mendelssohn^  that  his  spedalilgr  in  1838  was 
'playing  wide-spread  chords,  and  that  he  went 
on  in  day  stretching  his  fingers  over  arpeggios 
played  fresUtiivm,*  And  even  up  to  the  present 
time^  he  is  said  to  waste  an  hour  daily  npon 
mere  DeknwkgM'ttudien,  i.e.  studies  of  his  own 
invention  for  extending  the  stretch  of  the  hand, 
and  training  the  fingers  to  work  independently. 
Nevertheless^  be  his  method  of  touch  needlessly 
cumbrous  or  not,  if  applied  to  effects  k  la  Chopin 
and  Liszt,  the  result  under  his  own  hands  is  grand ; 
so  grand  indeed,  that  though  his  appearances  in 
public  have  been  fewer  than  those  of  any  other 
celebrated  pianist,  he  has  been  hailed  by  judges 
like  Robert  Schumann  and  Herr  von  Lenz  as 
one  of  the  greatest  players.  His  representative 
works  are  two  sets  of  twelve  Etudea  each,  op.  i 
and  5,  which,  though  not  so  surprisingly  original, 
deserve  to  be  ranked  near  CSiopin^s,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  true  lyrical  effusions  of  considerablA 
musical  value,  over  and  above  their  setting  forth 
some  specially  characteristic  or  difficult  pianoforte 
effect.  Henselt  has  also  published  a  Concerto 
(in  F  minor  op.  16),  likely  to  survive,  a  trio, 
ttillbom,  and  a  number  of  smaller  $alon  pieces, 
like  'Friihlingslied,*  *  Wiegenlied,*  Impromptu  in 
C  minor,  '  La  Gondola,'  etc. — gems  in  their  way. 
Henselt*B  suooess  in  1838  at  St.  Petersburg 
was  unprecedented.  He  was  at  once  made  Court 
pianist  and  teacher  to  the  Imperial  children,  and 
soon  after  Inspector  of  *the  Imperial  Bussian 
female  seminaries,'  in  which  latter  capadly  his 
firmness  and  disinterested  seal  has  borne  good 
fruit.  An  uniform  edition  of  Henselt*s  works 
would  be  a  boon,  as  some  pieces  are  published 
in  Russia  only,  others  appear  under  different 
designations,  etc.  His  arrangements  for  two 
pianofortes  of  Weber*s  Duo  in  £b  for  pianoforte 
and  clarinet,  and  of  selectioDS  firom  Cramer's 
Etudes,  to  which  he  has  added  a  second  pianoforte 
part ;  his  transcription  of  Weber's  Ouvertures, 
bits  from  Weber's  operas,  and  above  all  his 
edition  of  Weber's  principal  pianoforte  works  with 
tariantea,  are  masterly.  H^jelt  visited  England 
in  1867,  but  did  not  play  in  public  [£.  D.] 

HENSTRIDGE,  Baihsl,  on  the  death  of 
Nicholas  Wootton  in  1 700  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor as  organist  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and 
held  that  poet  until  his  death  in  1 730.  The  organ 
parts  of  some  of  his  compositions  are  still  extuit, 
but  the  voice  parts  are  mostly  lost.  He  seems  to 
have  been  an  imitator  of  Purcell.        [W.  H.  H.] 

>  BUler'i  'liMidalMolm.*  pclU. 
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HERBECK,  JoHANN,  court  capellmaskr, 
bom  at  Vienna  Dec.  25,  1831.  He  had  a  km 
months'  instruction  in  harmony  from  Rotter,  but 
was  virtually  a  self-made  man.  His  ambitioi 
was  high,  he  worked  hard,  and  his  progresa  was 
rapid  and  steady.  In  1852  he  was  Choiimastcr 
to  the  Piarists  m  the  Josephstadt ;  in  56  cbob- 
master  to  the  first  Mannergesangverein ;  in  58 
professor  at  the  Conservatorium,  and  choir-master 
of  the  Singverein  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musik- 
fireunde ;  in  59  professional  conductor  of  the  Ge- 
sellschaft concerts ;  in  66  chief  court  oapdlmeister; 
and  in  71  director  of  the  court  opera.  The 
intrigues  and  annoyances  inseparable  fivsn  this 
post  were  insupportable  to  Herbeck's  natore :  in 
1875  he  resigned  it^  and  resumed  the  oondiscter- 
ship  of  the  Gesellschaft  oonoerts.  He  died,  after 
a  short  illness,  on  the  aSth  of  Oct.  1877.  As  a 
conductor  he  has  left  a  permanent  mark  on  muBS 
in  Vienna.  The  numerous  choral  aoeietaes  ia 
particular  owe  their  prosperity  in  great  maasine 
to  him.  As  a  composer  he  was  equally  ambi- 
tious and  industrious,  although  in  this  facanck 
less  remarkable  for  invention  than  for  hia  power 
of  sssimilating,  rather  than  imitating,  the  stroi^ 
points  of  his  favourites,  especially  Schnbert^  « 
whose  works  he  was  an  indefiUagaUe  exponent. 
His  most  successful  compositions  are  hu  part- 
songs,  which  are  admirable  for  simplicity  and 
effect.  His  published  works  include : — aongs  lor 
a  single  voice ;  part-songs  for  men's  voioea.  and 
choruses,  both  mixed  and  harmonised ;  'Lied  and 
Reigen'  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  etc;  'Tans 
moments ' ;  *  Kfinstler&hrt ' ;  '  Synqihanisdis 
variationen,*  and  Symphony  in  D  minor — all  for 
full  orchestra,  the  last  with  organ ;  string-quartet 
in  F.  op.  9.  In  MS.  a  grand  mass  in  £»  and  a 
small  ditto  in  F;  a  Te  Deum;  gradnales;  a 
string-quartet  in  B  minor.  Herbeck  poeaessad 
several  orders,  including  the  3rd  diviaioii  of  the 
Iron  Crown,  which  raued  him  to  the  rank  ef 
knighthood.  [a  F.  P.] 

HERCULAKUM.  Opera  in  4  aota;  libretto 
bv  M^  and  Hadot,  music  by  F^licien  David ; 
given  at  the  Academic,  Mareh  4*  1859.  Tks 
drama  was  originally  intended  to  deal  with  a 
more  tremendous  catastrophe  than  that  of  Heno- 
laneum — ^viz.  'La  fin  du  monde.'  Herculaaoa 
obtained  for  its  author  the  Institat  s  priae  of 
20,000  frs.  [G.] 

HERCULES,  by  Handel ;  the  words  by  Rev. 
Thos.  Broughton ;  composed  between  July  19  and 
Aug.  1 7, 1 744.  Announced  as  a '  musical  druoa'; 
performed  sjtd  published  as  an  '  oratorio.*  Fiat 
given  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarkei,  Jan.  5. 
1 745 ;  at  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival,  DuasdIdoK 
May  17,  x875;andbyH.Leslie,June8, 1877.  ['^•1 

h£R0LD,  Louis  Joseph  Fsbdivaxd,  bon 
in  Paris  Wednesday  Jan.  28,  1791,  mt  30  Rat 
des  Yieux  Augustins,  now  10  Rue  d'Aigo«t; 
only  child  of  Francis  Joseph  Harold,  an  abb 
pianist  of  the  school  of  Emmanuel  Bach.  JjOfauM 
gifts  for  music  were  soon  apparent.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Instituti<m  ^x,  where  he  dislin> 
guished  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  wciked  sft 
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Miftgglo  <it>d«  tiUs,  mud  the  puiuiforte  ni^tt 
his  godfather  Loaie  Adam,  father  of  Adolphe. 
In  1806  he  entered  the  Conservatoire,  where  he 
obtained  the  first  piano  prizei,  studied  hannony 
under  Catel,  and  composition  mider  M^ul,  whom 
he  always  held  in  great  admiration,  and  at  length, 
in  18x2,  carried  off  the  'Grand  prix  de  Rome' 
for  his  cantata  *  MUe.  de  la  Valli^re,'  the  unpub- 
lished score  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  Con- 
•ervatoire,  together  with  his  entfoit  de  Rome, 
These  are«  a  '  Hymne  k  4  toiz  sur  la  Transfiga- 
ration 'with  orchestra;  a  Symphony  in  G  (Home, 
April  1813) ;  a  second,  in  D  (May) ;  '  Soena  ed 
Aria  0(m  cori'  (June);  and  three  Quartets,  in 
D,  C,  and  G  minor  (July  1814),  all  written  at 
Naples.  These  works,  which  are  not  given  oor* 
rectly  in  any  previous  biography,  are  short,  but 
contain  many  interesting  ideas;  the  only  one 
performed  in  publio  was  the  and  Symphony, which 
IB  by  no  means  a  'youthful  indiscretion.'  The 
qoatuors  also  contain  much  that  might  even  now 
be  heard  with  pleasure;  and  alt^ther  these 
tMwoU  de  Home  shew  that  H^ld  woiUd  have 
shone  in  symphony  if  he  had  adhered  to  that 
branch  of  composition.  The  stage  however  pos- 
sesses an  irresistible  attraction  for  a  man  gifted 
with  ardent  imagination  and  capacity  for  ex> 
preenng  emotion.  It  was  natural  that  he  should 
wish  to  make  his  dAutas  a  dramatic  composer  at 
Naples,  where  he  was  pianist  to  Queen  (Caroline, 
ana  where  he  led  a  happy  life,  in  good  relations 
with  the  court  and  society.  Wil£  Laadriani*s 
assistance  he  compiled  a  libretto  from  Duval*s 
oomedy  '  Ia  jeunesse  de  Henri  V,*  and  the  opera 
was  a  success.  The  libretto  was  printed  (Naples 
X  8 1 5  )  anonymously,  but  the  music  remains  in  MS. 
Shortly  after  this  he  left  Italy,  and  made  a  stay  of 
some  months  at  Vienna  on  his  way  home.  On  his 
return  to  Paris  he  at  once  tried  to  procure  a  good 
opera-book,  but  might  have  waited  long  for  an 
opportunity  of  coming  before  the  publio,  if  Boiel- 
^eu  had  not  asked  him  to  write  the  latter  half 
of  *  Charles  de  France,'  an  opera  de  eireomiance 
produced  June  18,  18 16.  This  led  to  his  obtain- 
lag  the  libretto  of  '  Les  Bosi^res,'  3  acts  (Jan. 
37,  181 7),  which  was  a  complete  success.  'La 
Clochette,'  3  acts  (Oct.  18  of  the  same  year),  was 
full  of  new  and  fresh  ideas ;  the  charming  air 
'  Me  Ytnlk  *  soon  became  popular,  while  those  com* 
potent  to  judge  were  struck  by  the  advance  in 
knowledge  of  the  stage,  and  the  originality  of 
instrumentation  which  it  displayed.  "Hm  industry 
and  fertility  were  further  proved  by  '  Le  premier 
venu'  (1818),  'Les  Troqueurs'  (1819),  and 
'  L'Auteur  m<»i  et  vivant  *  (i8ao) ;  but  unfortu- 
nately he  accepted  librettos  that  were  neither 
interesting  nor  adapted  for  music.  'Le  Miiletier' 
(May  1 2, 1833)  however  is  full  of  life  and  colour, 
and  assured  his  reputation  with  iJl  who  were 
competent  to  judge.  After  the  success  of  this  lively 
IttUe  piece  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  man 
of  litcnrary  tastes  and  culture  oould  have  under- 
taken dramas  so  tame  and  uninteresting  as  'Las- 
th^nie'  (Sept.  1823),  and  'Le  Lapin  blano' 
{1825).  The  fover  of  production  which  consumes 
aU  composers  of  genius,  affords  the  only  possible 
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explanation.  In  fact,  rather  than  remain  idle  he 
undertook  any  employment  however  uninviting. 
Thus  from  1820-27  he  was  piamste-acoompagna- 
teur  to  the  Op^ra  Italien ;  and  in  1821  was  sent  to 
Italy  to  engage  singers,  among  whom  he  brought 
back  no  less  a  person  than  Mme.  Pasta,  and  GaJli. 
In  1837  he  became  choir-master  at  the  Academic 
de  Musique,  and  began  to  write  ballets.  During 
these  laborious  years,  Harold  threw  off  for  the 
publishers  an  immense  quantity  of  pianoforte 
music.  Fifty«nine  of  these  pieces,  on  which 
he  laid  no  value,  have  been  engraved,  but 
we  need  only  mention  the  sonata  in  Ab  ;  another 
called  '  L' Amante  disperato  * ;  variations  on  *  Au 
dair  de  la  lune,'  and  on  '  Marlbrook ' ;  a 
'  Rondo  dramatique  * ;  and  a  caprice,  'Pulcinella.* 
He  also  made  arrangements  for  the  piano,  Ros- 
sini's *MolBe*  among  the  rest,  and  like  a  true 
artist  managed  to  turn  even  such  work  as  this 
to  account.  In  the  midst  of  his  daily  drudgery 
however,  Harold  kept  one  aim  steadily  in  view  ; 
that  of  becoming  a  great  composer.  Any  oppor- 
tunity of  making  himself  known  was  welcome, 
and  accordingly  he  consented  to  join  Auber  in 
writing  an  opira  de  circonetanee  'Yenddme  en 
Espaene*  (1823);  and  also  composed  'Le  Roi 
Rdnr  2  acts  (1 824)  for  the  fdte  of  Louis  XVIII. 
In  'Marie,'  3  acts  (Aug.  12,  1826),  a  charming 
opera  which  has  kept  the  boards,  he  evinces 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  stage,  great  sensi- 
bility, and  graceful  and  refined  orchestration.  It 
contains  perhaps  too  many  short  pieces,  and  the 
treble  and  tenor  voices  unduly  predominate,  but 
these  drawbacks  are  redeemed  by  original  and 
varied  melody,  by  charming  effects,  and  great 
skill  in  the  arrangement.  The  scene  of  Marie's 
despair  is  the  work  of  a  master  of  pathos,  and  a 
true  dramatic  poet. 

Urged  by  a  desire  to  give  a  practical  scope  to 
his  fancy,  Harold  compoBod  a  series  of  bflJlets, 
'Astolphe  et  Joconde';  'La  Sonnambule'  (Jan. 
29,  ana  Sept.  19,  1827;  'La  FiUe  mal  gard^' 
(Nov.  17,  1828);  and  'La  Belle  au  bois  dor- 
mant* (April  27,  1829).  It  was  lai^ly  owing 
to  him  that  the  music  of  French  ballets  acquired 
its  peculiarly  graceful,  poetical,  expressive  and 
passionate  character,  lliese  works  gave  him  the 
same  facility  and  command  of  his  pen,  that  writ- 
ing verses  does  to  an  author.  This  is  clearly  seen 
in  his  next  opera  'L'lllusion,*  i  act  (July  18, 
1829),  the  remarkable  finale  of  which  contains 
a  valse  with  a  melody  of  a  very  high  order. 
'  Emmeline'  (Nov.  28, 1829)  was  a  fiasco,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  libretto ;  but  a  rich  compensation 
was  in  store  for  him  in  the  brilliant  success  of 
'Zampa*  (May  3,  1831).  Speaking  briefly  we 
mav  say  that  the  quartet  in  the  ist  act,  'Le 
voillk,'  is  a  model  of  dignity  and  refinement;  the 
recognition  duet  in  the  2nd,  is  full  of  life,  taste, 
and  dramatic  skill ;  and  the  deep  and  eminently 
characteristic  pathos  of  the  principal  number  of  the 
3rd  act,  the  duet  *  Pourquoi  trembler,*  makes  it  one 
of  the  finest  inspirations  in  modem  opera.  There 
is  also  much  variety  both  of  form  and  move- 
ment in  the  different  pieces.  The  first  finale  with 
its  richly  contrasted  effects^  is  entirely  different 
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from  the  leccmd,  the  sfareito  of  which  ii  full 
of  tune  and  inspiration.  In  ft  word,  we  reoog^ 
niae  in  *Zampa'  the  hand  of  ft  master,  who 
to  the  spirit  of  Italian  masio  miites  the  depth 
of  the  German  and  the  elegance  of  the  French 
schooL 

It  is  a  curious  &ct  that  H^rbld*s  own  countrT- 
men  rank  the  'Pr^  auz  deros'  (Dec.  15, 1833) 
above  '  Zampa^*  while  the  Grermans  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  Ifttter.  This  arises  probably  from 
the  criticism  to  which  a  French  auoience  inetino- 
tively  subjects  the  literary  part  of  an  openk. 
Any  want  of  unanimity  between  dramatist  and 
oompoBer  is  felt  at  once.  In  'Zampa'  this  is 
very  marked ;  for  the  book,  excellent  as  it  is  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  dramatic  situations, 
bears  marks  of  being  the  work  of  one  who  does 
not  believe  a  word  of  the  story  he  is  telling,  and 
has  therefore  no  sympathv  with  his  characters. 
Hence  there  is  a  want  01  relation  between  the 
librettist  who  is  no  true  poet,  and  the  composer, 
who  moves  others  because  he  is  moved  himself 
and  is  eloquent  because  he  is  sincere.  In  the 
'Pr^  auz  Oercs'  on  the  other  hand,  the  action 
takes  place  in  a  r^on  more  accessible  to  the 
ordinary  run  of  play-goers,  and  the  drama  is  a 
very  pleasing  nationjJ  poem,  free  from  incon- 
gruities and  well  adaptea  for  music.  In  setting 
it  Harold  not  only  did  much  to  elevate  the  tone 
of  French  op^ra-oomique,  but  had  the  satis- 
fitction  of  treating  a  historical  subject.  We 
might  specify  each  number,  from  the  overtur^^ 
as  full  of  warmth  and  colour  as  that  to  Zampa, 
but  forming  an  independent  symphony  not  built 
upon  the  materials  of  the  opera — to  the  scene  of 
the  barque,  where  the  expressive  tones  of  the  violas 
and  cellos  complete  the  nairative  of  the  voices, 
and  the  whole  forms  one  of  the  finest  effects  of 
pathos  ever  produced  on  the  stage.  The  work  is 
characterised  throughout  by  unity  of  style,  variety 
of  accent,  and  sustained  inspiration,  always  kept 
within  the  limits  of  dramatie  truth.  The  great 
requisites  for  a  creative  artist  are  colour,  dramatic 
instinct,  and  sensibility.  In  colour  Harold  was 
not  so  far  behind  Weber,  while  in  dramatic  in- 
stinct he  may  be  said  to  have  equalled  him. 
His  remark  to  a  friend  a  few  days  before  his 
death  shows  his  own  estimate  of  his  work ;  '  I  am 
going  too  soon;  I  was  just  banning  to  under- 
stand the  ^  stage.*  So  modest  are  the  utterances 
of  these  great  poets,  who  are  the  glory  of  their 
art  and  their  nation  I 

On  January  19,  1833,  within  a  few  days  of 
his  42nd  year,  and  but  a  month  after  the  pro- 
duction of  his  chef-d*cduvre,  Harold  succumbed 
to  the  chest-malady  ftam  which  he  had  been  suf- 
fering for  some  time;  and  was  buried  with 
Seat  pomp  three  days  after*.  He  died  in  the 
aison  des  Temes,  which  had  been  his  home 
since  his  marriage  with  AdMe  Elise  RoUet  in 
1827,  and  now  forms  the  comer  of  the  Rue 
Bemours  and  the  Bue  Bayen,  on  the  side  of 
the  even  numbers.    Here  were  bom  his  three 

*  Thu  too  Bmjrdn.  t  th«  end  of  hli  eueer^  spoke  of  hlnnlf  u 
hftTlng  Just  begun  to  know  bow  to  on  tbe  wind  ingtraniontai 
I  hatUvj  omipleted  the  uaflnlihed  Mora  gf  *  Lndorie.' 
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diildren : — FBXDnrAim,  an  aUe  avoeat,  nuv  % 
senator ;  AdKlb,  married  in  1854  to  M.  Chms- 
geran,  now  member  of  the  Paris  Gonseil  mnsi- 
cipal ;  and  EuoiNiB,  bom  1833,  a  gifted 
musician,  who  was  carried  off  ia  1853  by  sob* 
sumption. 

Ajnong  the  many  critical  and  biognfAkal 
articles  on  this  eminent  oompoeer,  we  vrnj 
mention  those  of  Chanlieu,  Castil-Blaaeb  Scndo. 
Adolphe  Adam,  a  brief  but  retj  aocarate  notice 
with  portrait  in  the  '  Magasin  pittorssque*  fir 
1873  (pp.  X 56-1 59),  and  above  aU  'Harold 
sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres  *  by  Jouvin  (Paris,  Heogd, 
186^  8vo),  which  oontaina  many  of  hk  ovi 
letters  and  memoranda.  In  society  he  shoved 
himself  a  brilliant  and  original  tidker,  thoq^ 
inclined  to  sarcasm.  The  best  portrait  is  thsk 
in  the  '  Magasin  pittoresque.'  His  friend  Dand 
d* Angers  nude  a  medallion  of  him  in  Bonos  in 
1 815 ;  and  there  are  busts  by  Dantan  (1833), 
Demesmay — ^now  in  the /oyer  of  the  new  Op^ 
and  Charles  Gauthier — in  the  libiaiy  of  U» 
Conservatoire.  \f*'^] 

HERMANN,  Jacob  Z.    See  ZsnGHXES. 

HERSCHEL,SiBFRiDisicKWiLLiAir,K.CE. 
B.CL.  ('Su:  William  Hersohel*),  bom  at  HsiMmr, 
Nov.  15,  1738,  was  second  son  of  a  mosidaa 
there.  He  received  a  good  education,  and  bemg 
destined  for  the  profession  of  his  &ther,  was,  at 
the  age  of  14,  placed  in  the  band  of  the  Huofv* 
rian  regiment  of  guards.  He  eame  to  Eogiaad 
with  the  regiment  about  1757  and  was  statiosed 
at  Durham.  He  soon  became  organist  of  HafifiK 
parish  church,  and  continued  so  until  i766.vlieB 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Octagon  Oxm, 
Bath.  Whilst  residing  at  Bath  he  toned  u 
attention  to  astronomy,  and  pursned  his  stodMi 
for  several  years  during  the  intervals  of  bis  po- 
fesdonal  duties.  He  constructed  it  telescope  ef 
large  dimensions,  and  in  1 781  announced  the  dif- 
covery  of  a  supposed  comet,  which  soon  provtd 
to  be  the  planet  Uranus.  He  was  thereapoa 
appointed  private  astronomer  to  the  king,  wi^  a 
salary  of  £400  per  annum,  and  abandJooed  tbe 
musical  profession.  He  removed  to  Datchet  and 
afterwards  to  Slough,  was  kiiighted,  and  reoeircd 
an  honorary  degree  at  Oxford.  In  the  samsMr 
of  1 79  a  he  was  visited  at  Slough  by  Haydn.  He 
died  Aug.  23,  182a.  He  published  a  sympluay 
for  orchestra  and  two  military  concertos  for  wisd 
instruments  in  1 768. 

Jacob  Hxbschsl,  his  elder  brother,  boni  aboot 
1734,  was  master  of  the  king's  luuid  at  Hanorwi 
came  to  England  and  died  here  in  179a.  H« 
oompoeed  some  instrumental  music    [W.H.E] 

HERZ,  Heiitbioh,  boni  at  Vienna  Jan.  6,  i  te^ 
son  of  a  musician  who,  anxious  to  turn  his  earit 
talent  for  the  piano  to  the  best  account,  via^ 
entered  him  in  i8i6attheCon8ervatoirBat  Pttii 
under  Pradher.  He  carried  off  the  prise  for  pane* 
forte-playing  in  his  first  year,  and  thenoefivvaid 
his  career  was  continually  successful.  Heheoaaa 
virtually  a  Parisian,  and  was  known  as  Hesri 
Hen.  Ini8aiMosohele8visitedPaiis,andiboq^ 
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tlierB  is  no  mention  of  Hen  in  that  part  of  his 
Jounud,  yet  we  have  Hen'i  own  testimony^ 
thai  MoecheleB  had  much  influence  in  the  im- 
pxovement  of  his  style.  For  the  next  ten  years 
Lo  enjoyed  an  immenwe  repntation  in  Paris  both 
WkM  a  writer  and  a  teacher,  and  his  compositions 
Shre  said  to  have  fetched  3  or  4  times  the  prices 
of  those  of  much  better  composers.  In  183 1  he 
made  a  tour  in  Germany  with  Lafont,  but  to 
jtidge  firam  the  notices  in  the  Allg.  Zeitung 
Liafont  made  the  better  impression  of  the  two. 
In  1 833  he  made  his  first  visit  to  London,  played 
Skt  the  Philhannonio  on  June  10,  and  gave  a 
ooncert  of  his  own.  at  which  he  played  duets 
-with  Moscheles  and  with  J.  B.  Cnuner.  In 
1 841  he  was  made  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte 
in  theConservaUnre.  He  returned  the  following 
year,  appeared  again  at  the  Philhannonic  May 
5,  and  took  a  long  tour,  embracing  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin.  About  this  time  he  was  tempted 
to  join  a  pianoforte-maker  in  Paris  named  Klep&, 
but  the  nieculation  was  not  snooeasful,  and  Herz 
loot  much  money.  He  then  estabUshed  a  factory 
of  his  own^  and  to  repair  his  losses  and  to  obtain 
the  necessary  capitid  for  this  made  a  journey 
through  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Calif(»iiia, 
and  tiie  West  Indies,  which  lasted  from  1845 
till  185X,  and  of  which  he  has  himself  written  an 
account  ('Mes  voyages,'  etc.,  Paris  1866).  He 
then  devoted  himself  to  the  making  of  pianos, 
and  at  the  Exposition  of  1855  his  instruments 
obtained  the  highest  medal,  and  they  now  take 
xmnk  with  those  of  Pleyel  and  Erard^  In  1 874  he 
relinqnished  his  Chair  at  the  Conservatoire. 

Hen  has  left  8  oonoertos  for  P.  F.  and  orchestra^ 
and  other  compositions  for  his  instrument  in 
every  recognised  fonn,  reaching  to  more  than  200 
in  number,  and  including  an  immeniie  number  of 
Variations.  His  Etudes  and  his  P.  F.  Methods 
are  the  only  things  out  of  this  mass  that  are  at 
all  likely  to  survive  their  author.  His  brilliancy 
and  bravura  and  power  of  execution  were  pro- 
digious, but  they  were  not  supported  by  any 
more  solid  qualilies,  as  in  the  case  of  Thalberg, 
Lisst;  Tausig,  BtUow,  and  other  great  executants. 
Herz  found  out  what  his  public  liked  and  what 
would  pay,  and  this  he  gave  them. .  '  Is  Hen 
prejudiced,'  says  Mendelssohn,'  'when  he  says 
the  Parisians  can  understand  and  appreciate 
nothing  but  variations  f  * 

Schumann  was  never  tired  of  making  fun  of 
his  pretensions  and  his  pieces.  His  Gresammelte 
Sehrifien  contain  many  reviews,  all  oouched  in  the 
•ame  bantering  style.  In  fact  Hen  was  the  GeU- 
nek  of  his  day,  and  like  that  once  renowned  and 
popular  Abb^  is  doomed  to  rapid  oblivion.    [6.] 

HEBZOG,  JoHAKV  6£0Ba,  an  eminent  Grer> 
man  organ-player,  bom  Sept.  6, 182  a,  at  Schmolz 
in  Bavaria.  His  earlier  career  was  passed  in 
Munich,  where  in  1843  he  became  organist,  in 
1849  cantor,  and  in  1850  professor  at  the  Con- 
aervatorium.  In  55  he  removed  to  ErUngen, 
where  he  still  lives  as  teacher  in  the  University 
and  Director  of  the  Singakademie.    His  *■  Praia- 
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dienbuch*  and  his  'Handbuch  ftir  Oiganisten' 
are  widely  and  deservedly  known.  His  Organ 
school  is  a  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  his  Fan- 
tasias are  fine  and  effective  compositions.      [G.] 

HESELTINE,  Jambs,  a  pupil  of  Ihr.  Blow, 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  i8tii  oentuiy  organ- 
ist of  St.  Katherine*s  Hospital,  near  the  Tower. 
In  1 71 1  he  was  elected  organist  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  retaining  his  London  appointment. 
Heseltine  composed  many  excellent  anthems,  etc., 
m  few  of  which  are  still  extant  in  the  books  of 
some  of  the  cathedralfl^  but  the  major  part  were 
destroyed  by  their  composer  upon  some  differ- 
ence l^tween  him  and  Uie  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham.  He  died  in  1763.  A  portrait  of  him 
is  m  the  Music  School,  Oxford.  [W.H.H.] 

HESSE,  Adolph  Fukdsioh,  great  organ- 
player  and  composer,  son  of  an  organ-builder, 
bom  Aug.  30, 1809,  at  Breelau.  His  masters  in 
the  pianoforte,  composition,  and  the  organ,  were 
Bemer  and  £.  Kohler.  His  talent  was  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  induce  the  authorities  of  Breslau 
to  grant  him  an  allowance,  which  enabled  him 
to  visit  Leipzig,  Cassel,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and 
Weimar,  in  eadi  of  which  he  phtyed  his  own 
and  other  compositions,  and  enjoyed  the  in- 
struction and  acquaintance  of  Hummel,  Rinck, 
and  Spohr.  In  1831  he  obtained  the  post  which 
he  kept  till  his  death,  that  of  organist  to  the 
church  of  the  Bemhardins,  Breslau.  In  1 844  he 
opened  the  organ  at  S.  Eustache  in  Paris,  and 
astcmished  the  Parisians  by  his  pedal  playing. 
In  1851  he  was  in  London,  and  plaved  on  several 
of  the  organs  in  the  Crystal  JPalsce  in  Hyde 
Park — ^protesting  much  against  the  unequal  tem- 
perament in  some  of  them.  But  his  home  was 
Breslau,  where  he  was  visited  by  a  constant 
stream  of  admirers  from  for  and  near  up  to  his 
death,  Aug.  5, 1863.  Hesse  was  director  of  the 
Symphony-Concerts  at  Breslau,  and  1^  behind 
1dm  a  mass  of  compositions  of  aU  classes.  But 
it  is  by  his  organ  works  that  he  will  be  remem- 
bered. His  'Practical  Organist,'  containing  39 
pieces — amongst  them  the  well-known  variations 
on  *Ood  save  the  King* — has  been  edited  by 
Lincoln  and  published  by  Novello.  A  complete 
collection  of  his  organ  works  was  editea  by 
Steggall  and  published  by  Boosey.  [G.J 

HE  WE,  John,  in  1485,  received  13s.  od.  for 
repairing  the  orgsn  at  the  altar  of  the  Virgin 
in  York  Minster,  and  for  carrying  it  to  ike 
House  of  the  Minorite  Brethren  end  bringing 
it  back  to  the  cathedral.  This  is  probably  the 
earliest  instance  to  be  found,  thougn  afterwards 
oonmion,  of  one  church  lending  another  its 
organ.  [V.deP,] 

HEXACHORD.  In  order  to  remove  certain 
grave  difficulties  connected  with  the  Tetrachords 
of  the  Greek  tonal  mtem.  Guide  Aretinus  is 
said  to  have  proposed,  about  the  year  1024,  a 
new  arrangement,  baaed  upon  a  more  convenient 
division  of  the  scale  into  Hexachords — groups 
of  six  sounds,  so  disposed  as  to  place  a  diatonic 
semitone  between  the  third  and  fourth  notes 
of  each  series,  the  remaining  intervals  being 
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represented  bj  tones.  The  soancli  of  which 
these  Hexadiords  are  ocymposed  are  song,  by 
the  rules  of  this  system,  to  the  ^Uables  tU, 
re,  mu  fa,  9ol,  la,  the  semitone  falling  always 
Detween  the  syllables  mi  and  fa.  But,  in 
addition  to  this  syllabic  distinction,  the  notes 
of  each  entire  octave  are  provided  with  alpha- 
betical names,  exactly  simiUr  to  those  now  in 
use — A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  6 ;  and,  these  names 
being  immutable,  it  follows,  that,  as  the  Hexa- 
chotds  begin  on  different  notes,  and  constantly 
overlap  each  other,  the  same  syllable  is  not 
always  found  in  conjunction  with  the  same  letter. 
At  this  point  arises  the  only  complication  with 
which  the  system  is  burthened — a  complication 
so  slight  that  it  is  well  worth  the  student*s 
while  to  master  it,  seeing  that  its  bearing  upon 
the  treatment  of  the  Ecdesnastical  Modes,  and 
the  management  of  Real  Fugne^  is  very  important 
indeed.     [See  Rbal  Fugub.] 

The  first,  or  Hard  Hezachord  {Hexoehordon 
dwrMm\  begins  on  G,  the  first  line  in  the  bass : 
•  note  which  is  said  to  have  been  added,  be- 
low the  Greek  scale,  by  Guido,  who  called  it 
r  {gamma),  whence  the  word  gamma-ut,  or 
gamut : — 


W 


zz: 


za: 


is: 


ut 


A 

re 


B 

mi 


C 


D 


E 

la 


Hie  second,  or  Natural  Hexadiord  (ffexa' 
ehordon  naturale),  begins  on  C,  the  second 
space: — 


-^ 


zz 


C     D      B      F      G      A 

ut    re      uU    JU    tol     la 

On  comparing  these  two  examples  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  note  which,  in  the  first  Hexa- 
chord,  was  sung  to  the  syllable  fa,  is  here  sung 
to  ut.  Hence,  this  note,  in  the  collective  gamut, 
is  called  G  fa  ut.  And  the  same  system  is  fol- 
lowed with  regard  to  all  notes  thiat  occur  in 
more  than  one  Hexachord. 

The  third,  or  Soft  Hexachord  (Hexaehardon 
molU),  begins  on  F,  the  fourth  line:  and,  in 
order  to  place  the  semitone  between  its  third 
and  fourth  sounds,  the  note,  B,  must  be  made  flat. 


E: 


zz 


-^ 


.ha. 


P       O      A     Bt>     C      D 
ut      re     mi     fa     eol     la 

The  note,  sung,  in  the  second  Hexachord,  to 
the  syllable  fa,  is  here  sung  to  ut,  and  is  there- 
fore called  F  fa  ut.  The  next  note,  G,  is  sung 
to  «o/,  in  the  second  Hexachord,  re,  in  the  third, 
and  ut,  in  the  next  Hard  Hexachord,  beginning 
on  the  octave  G;  hence,  this  note  is  called  G 
«ri/  re  ut.  And  the  same  rule  is  followed  with 
regard  to  all  notes  that  appear  in  three  different 
Hexachords.  The  note  Bb,  occurring  only  in 
the  Soft  Hexachord,  is  always  called  B/a.  Bj 
is  called  B  mi,  from  its  place  in  the  Hard 
Hexachord,  where  alone  it  is  found. 
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Tlie  Irar  renuuning  HexaclKKda — tar  Hhen 
seven  in  all — are  mere  reo^talatioiia  of  the  firt 
three,  in  the  higher  octaves.    Hie  entsze  — ^ — 
therefore,  may  be  wptmeoJbtd,  thoa — 


n«v. 

He9E.iinMGasM]d 

6 

Bla 

Ste. 

bla 
C*oi 
V9fii 

Dm< 

UUmL 

TT«><. 

C/a   CsaiAu     J 

6 

Bt|«H' 

Bfa.  BmL 

Ala 

ami. 

Arr 

G  ul 

1 

Ate«<rc 

Hex. 

Qeol 
P/« 

Grt 
Fut 

GsotremL 

Hex.f    * 

F/bttC 

S 

Ela 

Bm 

BteHL 

Dia 
Csol 

Aarf 
Gre 
Vvt 

Diot 

Drr 

Diaeotn. 

TTa*. 

C/g 

B^wt 

Arr 

Qu/ 

Cm< 

• 

Cmtifa^ 

2 

B>Eu   Bw 

Hex. 

Ma 
Qsol 
P/g 
Bim 
Dre 
Cut 

A4a9Mf«.  . 
QmawruL  { 

1 

Ffaut, 

Ela 
Deal 
C/g 
B  mi- 
Are 
Tut 

ElamL 

Dmlrr. 

CfamL 

Bm. 

Are, 

1 

TuL 

The  art  of  correctly  adapting  the  syllables  ts 
the  sounds  is  called  SolmisaticHi.  So  kng  as 
the  oompasB  of  a  nngle  Hexachord  u  not  ex- 
ceeded, its  Solmisation  rsmaina  inxmntableL 
But,  when  a  melody  extends  from  one  Heoca- 
chord  into  the  next,  or  next  but  one,  the  syl- 
lables proper  to  the  new  series  are  anbstituted — 
bv  a  change  called  a  Mutation — ^for  those  ef  ths 
old  one.  In  the  following  example,  tke  bar 
shows  the  place  at  which  the  syllables  of  the 
Hexachord  of  C  are  to  be  sung  in  place  of  these 
belonging  to  that  of  G ;  the  qdlablee  to  he 
omitted  being  placed  in  brackets. 


Uexachotd  of  C 
(ut)      re      mi    fii       mi 


w 


zz 


-^- 


■^ 


JSC 


fa 


i 


ut 


re     mi     /a     (sol)  (la) 
Hexachord  of  G 


The  Hexachord  of  0  passes,  fredy,  either  tats 
that  of  G,  or  F :  but  no  direct  oommnnicatkn 
between  tiie  two  latter  is  possible,  on  aoooant  of 
the  confusion  which  would  arise  between  the  B? 
and  Bt].  The  mutation  usually  takes  plaos  st 
re,  in  ascending ;  and  sol,  in  desoending. 

We  have  said  that  this  subject  exercises  as 
important  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of  Besl 
Fugue,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes.  Withom 
the  aid  of  Solmisation,  it  would  sometimes  \m 
impossible  to  demonstrate,  in  these  Modes.  ti» 
fitting  answer  to  a  given  subject;  for.  in  osdff 
that  the  answer  may  be  a  strict  one,  it  is  neee^ 
sary  that  its  Solmisation  shall  correspond,  exacU;, 
in  one  Hexachord,  with  that  of  the  subject,  is 
another.  Failing  this  characteristic,  the  peesa^ 
degenerates  into  one  of  mere  imitation,     Thi 
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«nswer,  therefore,  given  at  h,  in  the  following 
example,  to  the  subject  at  a,  is,  as  Pietro  Aron 
justly  teaches,  an  answer  in  appeanuioe  only, 
and  noDe  at  all  in  reality. 


8iil>ject.  In  the  H«xa- 
chord  of  C. 


6.  Pretended  Answer,  In  the 
Uexachord  of  O. 


rt  ml  /a   sol  fa  ut    n    mi  /a    mi 
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As  an  instance  of  the  strict  method  of  treat* 
ment»  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  in- 
structiTe  example  than  the  opening  of  Pales- 
trina*8  JlfiMO  Irevis,  in  the  Thirteenth  Mode 
tranqxMed,  where  the  Sohnisation  of  the  answer, 
in  the  Hezachord  of  F,  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  subject  in  the  Natural  Hexachord. 

Now,  this  answer,  though  the  only  true  one 
possible,  could  never  have  been  deduced  by  the 
laws  of  modern  Tonal  Fugue:    for,  since  the 

Answer  In  Hexnch.  of  F. 
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•abject  begins  on  the  second  degree  of  the  scale 
—by  no  means  an  unusual  arrangement  in  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Modes — the  cus- 
tomaxy  reference  to  the  Tonic  and  Dominant 
would  not  only  have  hiled  to  throw  any  liffht 
upon  the  question,  but  would  even  have  tended 
to  obscure  it,  by  suggesting  D  as  a  not  impo^ 
■ible  response  to  the  initial  6. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples :  but 
vre  trust  enoogh  has  been  said  to  prove  that 
those  who  would  rightly  understand  the  mag- 
nificent Beal  Fugues  of  Palestrina  and  Anerio, 
will  not  waste  the  time  they  devote  to  the  study 
of  Guide's  Hexachords.  To  us,  familiar  with  a 
clearer  system,  their  machinery  may  seem  un- 
necessarily cumbrous.  We  may  wonder,  that, 
with  the  Octave  within  his  reach,  the  great 
Benedictine  should  have  gone  so  far  out  of  the 
-way,  in  his  search  for  the  means  of  passing  from 
one  group  of  sounds  to  another.  But,  we  must 
remember  that  he  was  patiently  groping,  in  the 
dark,  for  an  as  yet  undiscovered  tru&.  We 
look  down  upon  his  Hexachords  from  the  per* 
fection  of  the  Octave.  He  looked  up  to  them 
irom  the  shortcomings  of  the  Tetrachord.  In 
order  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  con- 
tribution to  musical  science,  we  must  try  to 
imagine  ourselves  in  his  place.  Whatever  may 
be  tiie  defects  of  his  system,  it  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  any  that  preceded  it :  and,  so  long 
as  the  Modes  continued  in  general  use,  it  ful- 
filled its  purpose  perfectly.  [W.S.  R.] 

HEYTHER*  or  HEATHER,  William,  Mus. 
Doc.,  bom  at  Harmondsworth,  Middlesex,  was  a 
lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  on  March 
3  7, 161 1;,  sworn  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
He  was  the  intimate  firiend  of  Camden;  they 
occupied  the  same  house  in  Westminster,  and 
when,  in  1609,  Camden  was  attacked  by  a  pesti- 
lential disease,  he  retired  to  Heyther*s  house  at 
Chislehurst  to  be  cured,  and  there  he  died  in 

>  His  own  spellli«.   Id  hit  will  It  to  Besther. 


/a      sol  /a  mi  re  mi  reut    re    vt 

1623,  having  app<nnted  Heyther  his  executor. 
When  Camden  founded  the  history  lecture  at 
Oxford  in  1633,  he  made  his  firiend  Heyther 
the  bearer  to  the  Umversity  of  the  deed  of  en- 
dowment. The  University  on  that  occasion  com- 
plimented Heyther  by  creating  him  Doctor  of 
Music,  May  18,  163a.  (As  to  the  Improbable 
story  of  Gibbons  having  composed  his  exercise 
for  him,  see  Gibbons,  Orlando.)  In  1626-7 
Heyther  founded  the  music  lecture  at  Oxford, 
and  endowed  it  with  £17  6f.  Sd.  per  ann.  The 
deed  bears  date  Feb.  9,  of  3  Charles  I.  Richard 
Nicholson,  Mus.  Bac,  organist  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, was  the  first  professor.  Dr.  Heyther  died 
in  July  1637,  and  was  buried  Aug.  I  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
gave  £100  to  St.  Margaret's  Hospital  ii^  Tothillf 
Pields,  commonly  known  as  the  Green  Coat 
School.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  his  doctor's 
robes  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford,  which  is  en- 
graved by  Hawkins  (chap.  1 30).  [ W.  H.  H.} 

HIDDEN  FIFTHS  AND  OCTAVES  (Lat. 
Quinta  cooperta,  seu  tibsconditcB ;  Germ.  Fsr- 
deckte  Quinten).  Hidden  Fifths,  or  Octaves,  are 
held  to  be  produced,  whenever  two  parts  pro- 
ceed, in  similar  motion,  towards  a  single  Fifth,  or 
Octave,  to  which  one  of  them  at  least  progresses 
by  a  leap,  as  in  the  following  example : — 


$ 


22: 


MS    ^^  rj  r^ 


Progressions  such  as  these  are  prohibited,  be- 
cause, were  the  leaps  filled  up  by  the  intervals 
of  the  Diatonic  Scale,  the  hidden  *  consecutives  * 
[see  Consecutive]  would  at  once  be  converted 
into  real  ones,  thus : — 
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It  may  be  urged,  that,  as  the  leaps  are  not 
intended  to  be  filled  up,  the  forbidden  sequence 
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is  not  fonned,  and  there  remauu,  therefore,  no- 
thing to  be  oondenmed. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  it  twofold.  In 
the  first  F^Me,  the  impression  left  on  the  ear  by 
Hidden  Fifths  or  Octayes  is  sometimes  almost 
as  strongly  marked  as  that  produced  by  real 
ones ;  the  ear  itself  possessing  the  faculty  of 
filling  up  the  leaps,  in  imagination,  when  tempted 
to  do  80  by  the  xiature  of  the  progression  sub- 
mitted to  it.  Secondly,  in  unaccompanied  Yocal 
music — ^to  which  the  prohibition  most  particn- 
lariy  refers — the  least  tendency  on  the  part  of 
an  mcautious  singer  to  bridge  over  the  leap  by 
means  of  a  portametUo  wouM  instantly  produce 
the  effect  indicated  in  the  above  example. 

NevertheleBs,  the  law  against  Hidden  Fifths 
and  Octaves  is  not  an  inelastic  one.  It  is  true, 
that,  in  two-part  oounterpoint,  they  are  as 
sternly  oondenmed  as  the  most  glaring  sequence 
of  real  Fifths.  Even  in  three  parts  their  pre- 
sence is  scarcely  tolerated.  But,  in  four  or  more 
parts,  they  are  only  to  be  reprehended  under 
certain  conditions.  For  instance,  between  the 
extreme  parts  they  should  only  be  used  as  a 
means  of  escape  from  some  serious  difficulty. 
Between  one  extreme  and  one  mean  part  they 
are  considered  less  objectionable.  Between  two 
mean  parts  there  is  little  to  be  said  against 
them ;  and,  when  one  of  the  parts  concerned  in 
their  formation  moves  a  semitone,  they  are  freely 
permitted,  even  between  treble  and  bass.  Bear- 
ing these  rules  in  mind,  the  student  can  scarcely 
go  very  fkt  wrong ;  and,  should  he  find  any  diiii- 
oulty  in  detecting  the  faulty  progressions,  it  may 
be  removed  by  a  reference  to  the  old  law,  which 
enacts  that  'A  Perfect  Concord  may  not  be 
ap^oached  in  similar  motion.' 

The  great  masters  of  the  1 6th  century  were 
fkt  more  lenient  towards  Hidden  Fifths  and 
Octaves  than  many  modem  theoiists.  In  the 
works  of  Palestrina  and  his  contemporaries,  ex- 
amples, even  between  extreme  parts,  may  be 
found  on  almost  every  page.*  These  composers 
also  delighted  in  hiding  Fifths  and  Octaves  in 
another  tad  a  singularly  beautiful  way.  It  is  of 
course  understood  that  such  progressions  are 
only  forbidden  when  they  occur  between  the 
same  two  parts.  When  formed  between  different 
voices,  by  means  of  crossing  the  parts,  they  are 
perfectly  lawful ;  as  in  the  following  combina- 
tions from  Palestrina's  'Midsa  Papse  Maroelli* 
and  'Missa  Brevis':— 
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The  effect  of  such  passages  as  these,  when 
sung  without  accompaniment,  is  perfectly  pure 
and  beautiful ;  but  when  arranged  for  keyed  in- 
struments, where  the  motion  of  the  parts  cannot 

*  In  tlM  bogliinlnff  of  Fttlvitrina'i  motat  'Fimtm  ago'  th«ra  b 
Indaad  ma  liuuiica  of  Hldd«u  Flfthi.  In  two  puts;  but  thli  mm  h  w 
«xtraordbiM7  ttuit  ttM  irrtter  caiuot  ramambw  er«r  hftTlsv  BNt  nttli 
tptnllaloMk 
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be  distinguished,  they  beoome  simply  intoIeraUe. 
In  this  form  they  degenerate  into  seqaenoes  sf 


the  most  vuk^ar  character;  but  this  is  not  the 
form  in  whi<m  Palestrina  intended  thean.  to  bs 
heard.  LW.S.RJ 

HIGHLAND  FLING.  A  step  in  dandn^ 
peculiar  to  theSootch  Highlands.  The  name  » 
commonly  transferred  to  the  dance  itselC  I^ 
term  *fling*  expresses  the  ki€kk»g  gestme  whi^ 
characterises  it.  When  a  horse  kicks  hj  merdy 
raising  one  leg  and  striking  with  it,  he  is  said, 
in  grooms'  parlance,  to  *  fling  like  a  oow.*  The 
peroormer  oances  on  each  leg  altenmtdy,  and 
Jlings  the  other  leg  in  firont  ami  behind.  Hm 
flTigiiUti^  Flinff,  in  which  three,  four,  or  more 
persons  may  take  part,  is  danced  to  the  mnsie  of 
the  Stratluqpcy,    The  following  is  a  specunen : — 

Marqvdt  of  Bunay*$  Eighlamd  Flimg. 
AlUgro,        ^ 


cjltjcjr'i 


[E-J.P.] 

HIGHMASS(Lat.iri«MSblemii<t;Fr.Grf»Mr- 
meue;  Germ.  Oroste  Mem).  Haas,  sung  ihrou^- 
out,  with  full  Ceremonial,  Uie  Priest  being  asBsted 
by  Deacon  and  Subdeacon,  Master  of  Ceremnwifs, 
Thuiifer  and  two  Aoolvths.  A  Mass,  song  with 
equally  solemn  muric,  but  without  the  sBstthiiifr! 
of  a  Deacon  and  Subdeaoon,  and  without  the  ose  d. 
Incense,  is  called  a  Mitaa  canUata,  or  Song  Mass. 

Low  Mass  is  said  by  the  Priest^  without  mosie, 
and  with  the  aHSistanoe  of  one  Server  only.  [See 
Mass.]  [W.S.R.1 

HTTJi,  W.,  &  SON  are  organ  builden  in  Los- 
don.  The  house  was  found«l  by  John  Sne&hv 
about  1755,  who  was  succeeded  in  1780  by  his 
foreman,  Ohrmann.  |^SinBTZLXB.]  The  latter  had 
a  partner,  W.  Nutt,  m  1 790,  who  was  afterwards 
jomed  by  Thomas  EUiott  about  180^  After 
Elliott  liad  done  business  for  some  time  alon^ 
he  took  as  partner,  in  1825,  William  Hill,  a 
Lincdnshire  man,  who  had  married  his  daoghter. 


and  died  in  1832,  Hill  remaining  alone  until 
1837,  when  he  was  joined  by  FMeric  Da^ 


After  1838  Davison  left  to  beoome  a  partner  of 
John  Gray,  and  the  firm  became  W.  fiUi  &  Soe. 
TGrat  &  Davibon.]  Hill  died  Dec  18,  1S70. 
He  deserves  the  gratitude  of  English  os)gan»ts 
for  having,  in  conjunction  with  Gauntlet^  iatn^ 
dooed  the  00  oompass  into  this  country. 
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EUiott  ft  HiU  built  the  present  ovgan  in  Yorlc 
Minster,  since  which  the  Huls  have  built,  amongst 
many  others,  the  organs  of  Ely,  Worcester,  uid 
Manchester  Gathednls,  Birmingham  Town  Hall, 
St.  Peter's,  Oomhill,  and  All  Saints',  Maxgaiet 
St..  London,  Melbonnie  Town  HiJl,  etc.  [V .  cbP.] 

HILLEB^  Br.  FKBDiVAirD,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  living  German  mosiciansy   distin- 
guished alike  as  composer,  conductor,  pianist, 
and  writer,  born  of  Jewish  parents  at  Frank- 
fort cm  the  Main,  Oct  34, 1811.  His  first  mosio- 
lesBons  were  from  a  violinist  named  Hofinann, 
<who  did  little  beyond  allowing  him  to  form  his 
taste  by  playing  Uie  sonatas  of  Mosart  and  Bee- 
thoven.   Instruction  on  the  pianoforte  he  re- 
ceived from  Aloys  Schmidt,  and  in  hannony  and 
ooanterpoint  from  YollweQer.  At  xo  he  played 
a  concerto  of  Monrt's  in  public,  and  at  i  a  b^ian 
to  compose.    Though  educated  for  a  learned  pro- 
fession, he  was  allowed  to  take  up  the  study  of 
muaio  in  earnest ;  and  in  1825  was  placed  with 
Hummel  at  Weimar.    Here  far  a  time  his  atten- 
tion was  absorbed  by  composition,  for  Hummel, 
recognising  his  obvious  bent>  allowed  him  to  take 
his  own  course.    His  master's  criticisms  on  his 
early  compositions  were  severe  and  disheartening, 
bat  Hiller  proved  the  reality  of  his  artistic  im- 
pulse by  never  allowing  himself  to  be  discouraged 
from  further  effort  and  deeper  study,  both  in 
muaio  and  literature.    In  1827  he  accompanied 
Hummel  on  a  professional  tour  to  Vienna,  and 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  Beethoven  on  his 
death-bed  and  of  witnessing  the  dissipation  of 
the  cloud  which  had  once  interrupted  nis  inter- 
course with  HummeL    Of  this  meeting  he  has 
g^ven  an  interesting  account  from  memory  in  his 
'  Aus  dem  Tonleben '  (2nd  series).     Wtnle  in 
Vienna  he  published  his  op.  x ,  a  pianoforte  quartet 
written  in  Weimar.    He  then  returned  to  Frank- 
Jbrt»  but  stayed  there  only  a  short  time,  in  spite 
of  his  advantageous  interoourse  with  Schelble, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  push  on  to  Paris,  at  that 
time  the  head-quarters  of  music  and  everything 
else.    His  stay  in  Paris  lasted  from  1828  to  35, 
with  one  break  caused  by  the  death  of  his  &ther. 
He  acted  for  a  time  as  professor  in  Choron*s 
*  Institution  de  Musique,'  but  afterwards  lived 
independently,  perfecting  himself  as  a  pianist 
and   composer,  and  enjoying  the  best  society. 
There  is  scaxtsely  a  well-known  man  of  that 
period,  particularly  among  musicians,  with  whom 
Hiller  was  not  on  good  terms.     Besides  Men- 
delssohn, whom  he  met  as  a  boy  at  Frankfort 
and  with  whom  he  remained  in  the  closest  friend- 
ship to  a  late  date,  he  was  intimate  with  Cheru- 
bini,  Bossini,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz, 
If  ouxrit,  Heine,  and  many  others.    Fdtis,  in  his 
Hiogiaphie  Universelletgives  further  particulars  of 
this  stay  in  Paris,  and  espedally  of  HiUer's  con- 
certe,  in  which  F^tis  took  part.    Su£Bice  it  to  say 
here  that  his  performances  of  Bach  and  Beetho- 
«^en  had  an  important  share  in  Tnalring  the  works 
of  those  great  masters  better  known  in  France. 
He    was    the    first   to    play   Beethoven*s   £b 
Conoerto  in  Paris ;  and  his  classical  soirees,  given 
in  company  with  Baillot,  excited  much  attention 
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at  the  time.  From  Paris  he  returned  to  Frank- 
fort, conducted  the  OsBdlien-Verein  in  1836  and 
37  during  Sohelble^s  illness,  and  then  passed  on 
to  Milan,  where  he  again  met  Liszt  ana  Rossini. 
Bossi  furnished  him  with  the  libretto  of '  Bomilda,* 
which  he  set  to  music,  and  which,  through  the 
intervention  of  Bossini,  was  produced  at  the 
Scala  in  1839,  ^^^  without  success.  Here  also 
he  began  his  oratorio  'Die  ZerstSrung  Jerusa- 
lems,*  perhaps  his  mdst  important  work,  and 
one  that  interested  Mendelssohn  so  much  that 
he  induced  Hiller  to  pass  the  winter  of  1839  in 
Leipsic,  personaUy  superintending  its  production 
(April  2, 1840),  whicn  was  most  successful,  and 
was  followed J^  performances  at  Frankfort,  Ber- 
lin, Dresden,  Vienna,  Amsterdam,  and  elsewhere. 
On  his  second  journey  to  Italy  in  1841,  he  went 
to  Bome,  and  studied  old  Italian  Churdi  music 
under  the  guidance  of  Baini,  of  whom  he  has 
recorded  his  recollections  ('Tonleben,*  ii*  loi). 
On  his  return  to  Gtermany  he  lived  successively  in 
Frankfort^  Leipsic  (conducting  the  Gtowandhaus 
Concerts  of  1843-4),  and.  I^esden.  Here  he 
produced  two  more  operas,  'Traum  in  der  Christ> 
nacht,'  and  'Conramn.*  During  this  time  he 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Spohr,  Mendelssohn, 
the  Schumanns,  David,  BUkuptmann,  Joachim, 
and  many  more  illustrious  artists.  A  lasting 
memorial  of  this  period  is  preserved  in  the 
dedication  of  Schumann's  P.  F.  Concerto  to  him — 
*  freundsohaftlich  zugeejgnet.*  In  1847  he  became 
municipal  capellmeister  at  Dttsseldorf,  and  in 
1850  accepted  a  similar  post  at  Cologne,  where  he 
organised  the  Conservatorium,  and  became  its 
first  director.  This  post  he  still  (1879)  retains, 
and  in  his  various  capacities  of  composer,  oon- 
ductor,  teacher,  and  UUerateur,  has  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  music  in  the  Bhenish  Pro* 
vinces.  He  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  musical 
socie^  of  wmch  he  was  conductor,  that  its  con- 
certs have  been  long  considered  among  the  best 
in  Grermany.  The  Lower  Bhine  Festivab,  which 
he  conducted  from  1850  as  often  as  they  were 
held  at  Cologne,  have  however  chiefly  contributed 
to  gain  him  his  high  reputation  as  a  conductor. 
As  a  teacher  his  career  is  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Cologne  Conservatorium. 
Among  his  numerous  pupils  Uiere,  the  best-known 
is  Max  Bruch.  He  haa  occasionally  left  Cologne 
to  make  conoert-tours  in  Germany,  or  longer 
excursions  abroad.  He  conducted  the  Italum 
opera  in  Paris  for  a  time  (1852-53),  and  visited 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  where  in  1870  he 
conducted  a  series  of  concerts  by  the  Bussian 
Musical  Societv.  England  he  has  visited  several 
times,  particulariy  in  187I9  when  his  cantata 
'Nala  und  Damajanti*  was  performed  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival,  and  in  1872,  when  he  was 
enthusiastically  received  both  as  a  pianist  and 
conductor  of  his  own  works  at  the  Monday 
Popular  and  Ciystal  Palace  Concerts^  and  also 
in  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

BQller  s  publishod  works  (to  Feb.  1879)  number 
183.  They  include,  Chamber  musio— 5  P.  F. 
quartets ;  5  trios ;  5  string  quartets ;  Sonatas  for 
P.F.  alone,  and  wiUi  violin  and  cello ;  a  suite  'in 
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Gftaone'  for  P. F.  and  yidin ;  Seranade  for  P.  F. 
and  oello ;  '  Modeme  Suite '  for  P.  F. ;  and  a 
man  of  other  pianoforte  oompodtions,  indnding 

34  £tudee»  *  rhythmiirhe  Stadien,'  Impromptu 
'  zur  Guitaire/  operettas  without  words,  etc.  etc. 
Orchestral  works — 4  overtures,  induding  that 
to    'Demetrius*;   a   Festival    March    fi  the 
opening  of  the  Albert  Hall ;  3  symphanies,  in- 
dnding that  with  the  motto  '£s  muss  dooh 
Friihling  werden* ;  etc.  etc.  Yooal  oompodtions — 
a  oratorios^  'Die  Zerstdmng  Jerusalems'  and 
*Saul';  5  operas,  including  'IMe  Kataoomben/ 
'DerDeserteur,' and  many  smaller  works;  Lieder; 
choruses,  mixed  and  for  men*s  voices  only ;  motets, 
psabns,  etc. ;  a  number  of  cantatas  for  soli,  chorus, 
and  orchestra,  especially  *  O  weint  nm  Sie '  from 
Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies,  op.  49,  '  Yer  sacrum,' 
op.  75  >  *  ^<^&  luid  Damajanti,'  written  for  Bir- 
mingham;  'Israels  Siegesgesang,*  op.  151 ;  and 
his  'Prometheus,'  op.  T75,  and  'Bebeioca,'  op.  182. 
"HiB  Utersry  works  indudie  a  crowd  of  interesting 
articles,  biographical,  critical,  and  miscellaneous, 
contributed  to  the  'Kolnische  Zdtung,'  many 
of  them  republished  under  the  title  'Ans  dem 
Tonleben  unserer  Zeit,'  a  rdumes  in  1867,  with 
a  '  Neue  Folge'  in  187 1,  and  a  4th  vol.  *  Person- 
liches  und  Mnsikallsches*  in  1876.    He  has  also 
published   his   reoolleotions   of   Mendelssohn — 
which  appeared  in  MaomiUan's  Magazine,  and 
were  reprinted  separatdy  with  a  dmlication  to 
Queen  Victoria — and  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
Gherubin],  first  printed  in  the  same  periodicaL 
He  has  recently  edited  a  Tolnme  of  letters  by 
Hauptmann  to  Spobr  and  other  well-known 
musicians.    To  complete  the  list,  we  may  add — 
additional  accompaniments  for  Handd's  <  Debo- 
rah' (for  the  Lower  Bhine  Festival  1834),  and 
'Theodora' ;  and  an  instruction  book '  Uebungen 
sum  Studium  der  Harmonie  und   des  Contra* 
puncts'  (and  ed.  i860). 

Hiller  occupies  in  some  respect  the  same  posi- 
tion which  Spohr  hdd  before  his  death,  as  the 
'Altmeister,'  the  representative  of  the  old  clas- 
sical school.  His  pleasant  genial  personality, 
and  his  great  intelligence  and  wide  range  of 
knowledge,  make  him  wdcome  wherever  he  goes. 
In  Englimd  he  has  many  friends,  who  are  always 
glad  to  see  him,  and  hear  his  delicate  legato  style 
of  playing,  soon,  alas,  to  be  numbered  with  the 
things  of  tile  past. 

Being  throughout  his  life  in  easy  circumstances, 
he  has  been  dways  able  to  indulge  his  taste  for 
a  variety  of  intellectud  interests,  to  the  neglect 
perhaps  of  that  concentration  of  the  whole  powers 
which  is  necessary  to  stamp  any  mental  pro- 
duction as  a  work  of  genius.  But  the  advan- 
tages of  such  an  education  were  not  lost  upon 
him.  He  gained  from  it  a  general  ease  and 
flexibility  of  mind,  and  a  refined  taste  for  all 
that  is  intellectual.  These  are  the  qualities 
which,  combined  with  his  avoiduice  of  all  mere 
dilettanteism,  and  his  grasp  of  that  whidi  is 
sterling,  grave,  and  essentid,  have  enabled  him 
to  aoconipliBh  soraetbing  of  value  in  each  depart- 
ment he  has  touched.  It  is  not  easy  to  point 
out  the  spedd  characteristics  of  his  work,  as  it 


few  of  those 
catdi  the  eye  at  onoe.  Although  helms  been 
stantly  attracted  by  the  dasacd  period,  his  talesi 
is  essentially  modeni,  as  his  degani  and  wsfi- 
chos^  mdody,  his  piquant  riiythniy  and  has  ia- 
teresting    harmony,   never   trivial,    anffidaoli^ 
prove.    Humorous  and  graceful,  rather  than  pro- 
found, his  mode  of  expression  ia  always  elevald, 
pleasing,  and  dever,  and  with  a  delicste  polish  a( 
each  separate  part  whidi  is  very  rJiarartenstic 
Facility  of  invention,  aiMl  mastery  of  the  tedni- 
caliUes  of  composition  may  have  aometimes  sup- 
plied the  plaoe  of  true  creative  instinci  ;  but  givt 
nim  a  really  important  theme,  and  he  pandoeai 
music  thai  will  undoubtedly  live.    His  '  Desitrao* 
tion  of  Jerusalem,'  his  Spiing  Symphosiy  in  E 
minor(alreadymentioned),hisPiaiKiforteCoDoerlo 
in  FS  minor,  and  more  than  one  of  his  piamafoits 
works,  are  surdy  destined  to  sarviva.     AH  ius 
writings,  both  in  music  and  literatorei,  show  red 
tdent  and  thought^  agennine  artistic  tam  of  mind, 
and  often  »  rerv  happy  mode  of  expreasian.     He 
fonns  one  of  that  cude  of  mnsiciaos^  a  few  of 
whom  are  still  living,  who  have  made  it  the 
object  of  their  lives  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
dassicd  mudc.    At  a  time  when  Italian  operm, 
and  a  brilliant  and  important  thongh  somewhat 
barren  devotion  to  mere  execntioBi,  exerciaed  aa 
undue  influence  on  the  minds  of  mnajdawi.  these 
men  uphdd  the  standard  of  aerions  and  solid 
music,  and  it  is  laigdy  owing  to  their  hwWstig- 
able  exerticms  that  Bach's  deep  thought  and 
Beethoven's  pasdonato  energy  are  appreoaied  as 
they  now  are.    Brought  up  and  living  to  old  age 
in  this  classicd  atmosphere,  a  friend  of  Mendds- 
sohn  and  Schumann,  and  thinking  with  than  on 
these  subjects,  Hiller  has  natunJly  bat  httie 
sympathy  with  the  so-called  new  Gennaa  scfaooL 
He  has  never  conceded  his  sentimente  on  this 
point,  but  we  may  confidently  saj  that  he  hss 
never  expressed  them  in  a  manner  unworthy  of 
him  as  a  man  or  an  artist.  [A.M.] 

HILLER,  JoHANV  Adav,  whose  real 
was  HUlleb,  bom  Deo.  35,  1728  (4 
Joseph  Haydn),  at  Wendisch-Ossig  near  Goriits 
in  Prussia,  the  son  of  a  schod-master  and  parish- 
clerk.    He  lost  his  father  when  bardy  six,  sad 
had  a  hard  struggle  to  obtdn  his  educatioo.   He 
possessed  a  fine  treble  voiooi,  and  had  already 
acquired  considerable  fiidlity  on  various  insfers- 
ments,  and  he  quickly  turned  these  taJents  t» 
account.     He  passed  from  the  Gymnadun  at 
Gorlitz  to  the  Kreuzschule  at  Dresden,  where 
he  studied  the  haqpsichord  and  thoroogh-bsA 
under  Homilius.    It  was  however  the  operas  aai 
sacred  compodtions  of  Hasse  and  Graiin  whick 
exercised  the  most  lasting  influence  upon  bin. 
Hasse's  operas,  of  which  he  had  the  opportsni^ 
of  hearing  excellent  performances,  had  a  wpedii 
attraction  for  him,  and  he  copied  the  scores  d 
severd.     In  1751  he  went  to  the  Univendty  d 
Leipsic,  where,  besides  his  legd  studies,  he  de- 
voted much  attention  to  mudc,  'partly  horn. 
choice,  partly  from  necessity,'  as  he  hiinwftif  re> 
lates.     He  took  part  in  the  so-caUed  'GnaM 
Concert '  both  as  nutist  and  singer,  and  began  U 
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make  hiB  w*y  as  %  composer  and  aathor.     In 
1 754  lie  entered  the  household  of  Count  Brfihl, 
the  Saxon  minister,  as  tutor,  and  in  this  capadty 
aooompanied  his  pupil  to  Leipsic  in  1758.    A 
hypochondriacal  tendency,  which  overshadowed 
hia  whole  Ufe,  caused  him  not  only  to  resign  this 
appointment^  but  also  to  refuse  the  offer  of  a 
IVofiosBGrBhip  at  St.  Petersbuig.    Henceforward 
he  lived  independently  at  Leipsio,  engaged  in 
literature  and  music,  and  actively  employed  in 
promoting  the  public  concerts ;  and  it  is  laigely 
ovHng  to  his   exertions  that  they  afterwards 
reached  so  high  a  pitch  of  excellence.     He  was 
appointed  director  in  1 765,  and  immediately  took 
steps  to  improve  the  (moruses.     In  1771  he 
founded  a  school  for  the  cultivation  of  singing, 
which  he  supported  by  giving  performances  of 
the  oratorios  of  Handel,  Graun,  etc.    As  paid 
director  of  a  society  for  the  practice  of  music, 
he   established  *  Concerts  Spiritueb*  (so  called 
after  the  Paris  concerts  of  that  name),  which 
took  the  place  left  vacant  by  the  fiulure  of  the 
old   'Grosses  Concert.*     In  1781  this  'Concert- 
Isstitut'  moved  into  the  newly-built  hall  of  the 
'Oewandhaus/  and  thus  originated  the  'Giewand- 
haos  Concerts*  of  world-wide  celebrity.     Not 
content  with  this  he  composed   for  tiie  then 
flourishing  theatre  at  Leipsic,  a  series  of  'Sing- 
■piele,'   which  are  sufficient  of  themselves   to 
perpetuate  his  name  in  the  history  of  music. 
Though  doubtless  an  adaptation  of  the  French 
operetta,  Hiller  established  the  German  'Sing- 
spiel*  as  a  separate  branch  of  art.    He  took  for 
hia  basis  the  simple '  Lied,*  a  fonn  which  brought 
it  within  the  capacities  of  the  company,  who  were 
by  no  means  trained  singers ;  but  within  these 
narrow  limits  he  develop  a  variety  of  inven- 
tion and  expression,  a  delicacy  and  precision  of 
character,  which  at  once  secured  universal  ap- 
proval, and  have  sufficed  to  maintain  this  class 
of  piece  to  the  present  day.    He  enlarged  both 
the  fonn  and  substance  of  the  'Lied*  proper,  by 
depaitxug  from  the  simple  strophe,  and  giving 
U>   the   songs  a  specific  dramatic  colouring  in 
ftooordance  with  the  character.     He  also  intro- 
duced  'moroeauz  d*ensemble,*  and  traces  are 
not    wanting  of  the  beginnings   even   of  the 
draxnatio  'scena.*    Of  these  'Singspiele*  Hiller 
composed  14,  each  containing  30  numbers  of  this 
*  Hed'-like  character.    The  best  known  are  'Lis- 
raart  und  Dariolette,' '  Lottchen  am  Hof,*  '  Liebe 
%uf    dem  Lande,*  '  Borfbarbier,*  and  especially 
■  JDie  Jagd,'  whicli  has  kept  the  stage  for  more  than 
%  oentory,  and  is  even  still  performed.    He  also 
prrote  a  quantity  of  sacred  songs  and  'Lieder,* 
■ebich  had  their  share  in  bringing  to  perfeo- 
iiom.   this  style  of  composition — so  significant  a 
jontrast  to  the  Italian  '  aria.*    Having  been  in- 
iooad  to  accompany  his  pupils,  the  two  Fraulein 
podleaka,  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Courland 
vt  Sfittau,  Hiller  made  so  favourable  an  impres- 
don,  that  on  his  departure  he  was  appomted 
soax't-Ghapelmaster,  with  a  salary.    In  1786  his 
xisbny  services  to  the  cause  of  music  were  recom- 
^eneed  by  the  appointment  as  Cantor  and  musical 
to  the  Thomas-schule  in  Leipsic.    This 
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post  he  held  till  1801,  and  his  death  took  place 
m  1804,  after  much  ^uble  from  the  old  hypo- 
chondria. As*  composer,  conductor,  teacher,  and 
author,  HUler^s  industry  was  inde&tigable.  His 
instrumental  compositions  are  now  quite  anti- 
quated, but  not  so  his  vocal  works.  These  consist 
diiefly  of  motets  and  the  'Singspiele'  already 
named ;  but  the  following  most  not  oe  omitted : — 
'  Choralmelodien  zu  CreUerts  geistlichen  Oden  und 
liedem*  (1761);  'Weisse's  Lieder  fur  Kinder' 
(1 769) ;  '  50  geistliche  Lieder  ftlr  Kinder*  ( x  774) ; 
and  'Vierstimmige  Chor-arien*  (1794).  Of  his 
larger  works  may  be  cited,  a  '  Passions-cantata,' 
and  a  looth  Psalm,  both  much  prized  by  his 
contemporaries.  Hiller  also  composed  a '  Choral- 
buch*  (1793),  with  two  appendices  (1794  and 
1797),  largely  used  in  his  day,  though  since 
widely  condemned.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  he  lived  in  a  time  of  general  softness  and 
relaxation,  when  all  music  took  its  tone  from 
Italian  opora.  Hasse  and  Graun  were  the  models 
of  his  taste,  whom  he  revered  all  his  life*  But 
he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  renovation  of  music  oriffinated 
by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  was  powerfiuly  im- 
pressed by  Handel,  while  for  Bach  and  Gluck  he 
entertained  a  bare  outward  respect,  with  no  real 
sympathy.  He  had  deeply  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
that  insipid  and  shallow  age,  which  being  entirely 
without  feeling  for  historioJ  propriety,  pennitted 
arbitraiy  chai^fes  in  the  treatment  of  olaer  workl^ 
which  to  our  day  of  historical  enlightenment  seem 
as  astounding  as  they  are  impertinent.  This  ia 
very  remarkable  in  Hiller*s  careful  editions  of 
classical  works.  Thus  he  introduced  many  al- 
terations of  his  own  into  a  German  edition  of 
Handel's  'Jubilate,*  under  the  title  of  the  looth 
Psalm ;  and  arranged  Pergolesi's  two-part '  Stabat 
Mater'  for  a  four-part  choir.  He  also  edited 
Basse's  'PUffrimme  auf  Golgatha,'  Graun*s  'Tod 
Jesu,*  and  ]£kydn*s  ' Stabat  Mater'  with  Gennan 
words,  and  in  an  abridged  form  for  pianoforte. 
Still  much  praise  is  due  to  him  for  his  frequent 
performances  of  oratorios,  chiefly  those  of  Handel. 
The  'Messiah*  espedaUy  was  given  at  Berlin, 
Breslau,  Leipsic,  and  other  places,  with  nearly  as 
much  ^dat  as  at  the  great  festivals.  As  an  au- 
thor Hiller  was  painstaking  and  prolific.  Besides 
several  single  articles  in  periodicals  he  edited  a 
weekly  paper,  '  Woohentliche  Nachrichten  und 
Anmerkungen  die  Musik  betreffend*  (1766- 
1770).  He  had  always  given  great  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  singing,  and  two  instruction 
books  of  that  kind — 'Anweisung  zum  musikal- 
isoh-richtigen  Gesange  *  (I774)>  and  'Anweisung 
zum  musikalisch  zierlichen  Gesange*  (1780),  are 
among  the  most  valuable  of  his  works.  He  also 
published  a  good  method  for  violin.  He  edited 
'.Lebensbeschreibunffen  bertihmter  Musikgelehr- 
ten  und  Tonkiinstler  (i  vol.  1 784),  with  his  auto- 
biography. Two  of  his  collections  also  deserve 
mention — *  Musikalische  Zeitvertreib '  (1760),  of 
German  and  Italian  airs,  duets,  etc.,  and  '  Y ier- 
stimmige  Motetten,*  etc.  (6  vols.  4to.,  1776-91), 
containing  motets  by  many  celebrated  composers 
— a  work  of  real  value.    His  grateful  pupils,  the 
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tauten  PodleikA»  erected  in  183a  s  imall  momi- 
ment  to  his  memory  on  the  Promenade  at  Leipsic, 
before  the  windows  of  his  official  residenoe  at  the 
Thomaa  Schod,  and  doee  to  Mendelaeohn's  Baoh 
memorial.  [A.M.] 

HILTON,  Jomr,  Mna.  Bae.,  fint  f^pears  as  a 
compoeer  in  '  The  Triomphes  of  Oriana^'  1601, 
to  which  he  contributed  the  «-part  madrigal, 

*  Faire  Oriana^  beaatie*8  qneene.^  He  gradoated 
at  Cambridge  in  i6a6.  In  1627  he  publiahed 
'Ayree,  or  Fa  las  for  three  voyoea,'  dedicated 

*  To  the  wordupful  William  Heather,  Doctor  of 
Muncke/  reprmted  in  score  hj  the  Moaical 
Antiquarian  Society.  In  16 a8  Huton  was  elected 
oiganist  and  pariah  cleric  of  St.  Maigaiet*8  West- 
minster. It  is  presumed  that  he  was  deprived 
of  the  firat-named  appointment  when  the  organ 
was  taken  down  pursuant  to  the  Parliamentary 
ordinanoes  of  1644,  but  that  he  continued  to  hold 
the  latter.  In  105  a  he  published  the  collection 
called  '  Catch  that  Catch  can,  or,  A  Choice  Col- 
lection of  Catches.  Bounds  and  Gftnoos  for  3  or  4 
▼oyces.*  He  was  buried  at  S.  Maigaret's,  West- 
minster, March  ai,  1657.  Hawkins's  statement 
that  he  lies  in  the  Abbey  Cloisters,  and  that  an 
anthem  was  sung  in  the  Abbey  before  his  body 
was  brought  out  of  his  house  for  interment  can 
therefore  at  best  be  only  partially  true.  Besides 
the  above-named  oompodtions  Hilton  produced  a 
Service  in  G  minor,  printed  in  BimbaulVs  Cathe- 
dral Music,  a  second  Service  in  the  same  key,  and 
some  anthems  which  remain  in  MS.  *  Lora,  for 
^y  tender  merciefl,*  usually  given  to  Farrant, 
has  been  attributed  to  Hilton,  ^e  copies  in 
which  it  is  so  attributed  have  a  few  adoitional 
bars  on  the  word  'Amen,'  which  may  possibly  be 
of  Hilton^s  composition.  (See  Harl.  MS.  7340.) 
Several  songs,  dialogues,  catches,  canons  and 
rounds  by  him  are  contained  in  a  volume  in  the 
British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  1 1,608).  An  El^gy 
on  William  Lawes  composed  by  ^Iton  fer  3 
voioes  is  printed  in  Henry  and  William  Lawes' 
'Choice  Fsalmes,*  1648.  His  portrait  is  in  the 
Music  School,  Oxford,  and  is  engraved  by  Haw- 
kins (chap.  lai).  [W.H.H.] 

HIMMEL,  Fbikdbioh  Hkiztbioh,  a  man  of 
some  mark  in  his  day,  bom  Nov.  ao,  1765,  at 
Treuenbrietzen,  Brandenburg.  He  was  intended 
for  the  Church,  and  studied  thedogy  at  Halle ; 
but  the  excellence  of  his  pianoforte  playing  in- 
duced the  king,  Frederic  William  n,  to  have 
him  educated  as  a  musician.  After  three  years 
harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Naumann  at 
Dresden,  he  took  to  Berlin  'Isaoco,*  an  oratorio, 
performed  (179a)  by  the  court-chapel  with  bril- 
liant success,  and  a  cantata  'La  Danza.*  The 
kinff  gave  him  100  Friedrichs  for  his  oratorio, 
made  him  his  ohamberKXunposer,  and  sent  him 
to  Italy  for  two  years.    While  there  he  jvoduced 

*  II  prime  Navigatore  *  at  the  Fenice  in  Yenioe 
(1 794),  and '  Semiramide*  at  San  Carlo  in  Naples 
(Jan.  1795).  Beiohardt  having  been  dismissed 
from  the  Court-Capellmeistership  at  Berlin,  the 
king  gave  the  appointment  to  Himmel.  who 
thereupon  returned  at  once.  When  in  office  he 
composed  several  pUoe$  de  circonstanee,  such  as 
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a  Traner-cantata  for  the  fanaal  of  Uns  Fiedeae 
William  in  1797,  and  a  Te  Doom  fot  the  oonaa- 
tion  of  his  snooesMr.  In  1798  he  visited  Stock- 
holm and  St  Petenburg,  where  the  ^ofmat 
commissioned  him  to  write  'Alessandro^'  an  open 
for  which  he  reoeived  6000  nmUea.  in  x8oi  hi 
produced  *  Yaooo  di  Gama'  at  Copenhagen,  pio- 
ceeded  thence  to  Stance,  TSngland — ^^riiere  hi 
made  only  a  short  stay  of  which  we  have  dd 
particulars — and  'Vienna,  retuming  to  Beifia 
in  December  i8oa.  After  the  battle  of  Jena  ha 
retired  first  to  Pynnont,  and  then  to  Oawpl,  sad 
died  of  dropsy  at  Berlin,  June  8,  1814.  Besides 
the  works  already  mentioned  he  oompoaed— 
•DerKobold'(i8o4);  •  Fanchon,  das  LeieRBid- 
chen*  ( 1 805),  libretto  by  Kotsebne,  hia  best  qioa ; 
*Les  Sylphes*  (1807),  all  produced  in  Beriia:  a 
'  Yater  Unser' ;  Psalms ;  a  mass,  etc. :  P.  F. 
sonatas;  dance  music  and  concerted  mnno  iv 
P.  F. ;  and  a  number  of  songs.  The  maoatm  and 
songs  abound  in  melody,  and  are  the  work  of  a 
sound  musician,  but  thoo^  popular  in  their  day, 
they  are  now  quite  forgo&n.  HlmTnd  had  mo^ 
intercourse  with  Beethoven  during  the  visit  of  ths 
latter  to  Berlin  in  1796.  If  Beetho>ven  hut  his 
feelings  by  a  rude  joke  on  his  extemporising.  Him- 
mel had  certainly  tiie  better  of  the  eooounter  in  the 
end.  [See  p.  lyaa].  For  a  aong  by  him, 'Ada  to 
Alexis/  see  '  Musical  library,'  voL  i.  A  ooa|ile 
more  pieces  are  published  by  Novello.    [M.C.C] 

HINDLE,  JOH2r,  Mus.  Bac,  bom  in  West- 
minster in  1761,  was  a  lay  vicar  of  WestmiBats 
Abbey.  He  matriculated  at  Oxford  in  1791. 
He  published  'A  Collectian  of  Songs  fcr  One 
and  Two  Voices,*  and  'A  Set  of  Glees  for  3, 
4,  and  5  voices.'  His  &vourite  glee  'Queen  of 
the  silver  bow,*  first  appeared  (with  anaths) 
in  the  'Professional  Collection.*  He  also  omk- 
posed  a  well-known  chant.  He  died  is 
1796.  [W.H.H.] 

HINE»  William,  bom  at  Erightwell,  Qxfeid- 
shire,  in  1687,  became  a  chorister  of  Magdaha 
College,  Oxford,  in  1694,  and  continaed  ao  snli 
1705,  when  he  was  i^pointed  a  derfc.  He  wm 
removed  from  his  place  in  the  same  year,  whn 
he  came  to  London  and  studied  under  JereDosk 
dark.  In  171a  he  succeeded  Stephen  Jefiieriei 
as  oiganist  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  and  Aot^ 
afterwards  married  Alicia^  daughter  of  Abtahaa 
Budhall  of  Gloucester,  the  fiunoua  beQ  loasda: 
Hine  died  Aug.  a8,  1730.  His  wife  surriW 
him  until  June  a8, 1735.  Both  were  interred  is 
the  eastern  ambulatory  of  the  doiaters,  where  a 
mural  tablet  to  their  memory  informs  us  that  fhi 
Dean  and  Chapter  had  voluntarily  incwasri 
EUne'a  stipend  in  consideration  of  hia  deserts.  St 
Philip  Hayes  presented  a  porteit  of  Bine  (}k 
fibther's  instructor)  to  the  Music  School,  OxSbfd. 
After  Hine's  death  his  widow  publiahed,  by  si^ 
scription,  'Harmonia  Sacra  Gloceatrienaia ;  a^ 
Select  Anthems  for  i,  a  and  3  voioea,  and  a  ft 
Deum  and  Jubilate,  together  with  a  VolunftsJ 
for  the  Organ.*  The  Te  Deum  is  by  Henry  Hal 
and  the  ouier  compositions  by  Hine.  The  voIb»' 
tary  furnishes  a  curious  example  of  the  styk  ^ 
organ  playing  then  in  vogue.  [W.H.fi.1 
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HINGSTON,  John,  was  one  of  the  monoiaiui 
to  Caiarles  I,  and  afterwards  entered  the  servioe  of 
Oliyer  Cromwell,  whose  daughters  he  instructed 
in  mnsio.  When  the  organ  of  Magdalen  College 
was  remored  from  Oxford  to  Hunpton  Court, 
abont  1654,  HingBton  was  appointed  organist  to 
the  Protector  at  a  salary  of  £100  per  annum, 
and  with  two  boys,  his  pupils,  was  accustomed 
to  sing  Dering^s  Latin  motets  to  Cromwell,  who 
greatly  delighted  in  them.  He  had  oonoerts  at 
his  house,  at  which  Cromwell  was  often  present. 
HingBton  has  been  said  to  have  been  Dr.  Blow's 
master,  but  this  is  doubtful.  He  composed  some 
Fandes.  He  was  buried  at  S.  MugareVs,  West- 
minster, December  1 7, 1683.  A  portrait  of  him 
is  in  the  Music  School,  Oxfoid.  [W.H.H.] 

HISTORIES   OF    MUSIC.      [See  MuHO, 

HISTOBIB8  OF.] 

EEOBBS,  JoHH  William,  was  bom  Aug.  i, 

1799,  at  Henley-on-Thames,  where  his  fitther 

was  bandmaster  of  a  volunteer  corps.    He  sang 

in  public  at  the  early  age  of  three  years,  and  at 

fi^e   was  admitted  a  chorister  of  Canterbury 

Gatliedral,  of  which  his  fikther  was  a  lay  vicar. 

The  beauty  of  his  voice  attracting  the  attention 

of  Gees,  the  alto  singer  and  sinfling  master, 

young  Hobbe  was  articled  to  him.    He  appeared 

as    principal  singer  at  a  Musical  Festival  at 

JN'orwich  m  1813.    On  arriving  at  manhood  lus 

▼oloe  had  developed  into  a  tenor  of  limited 

oompasB,  but  of  remarkable  puritv  and  sweetness. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  choirs  of  King*s, 

Trinity  and  St.  John^s,  Cambridge,  and  af^- 

wards  of  that  of  St.  George's  Chapd,  Windsor, 

of  'srhioh  his  fiither  was  lUready  a  member.    In 

1827  he  was   i^pointed  a  gentleman   of  the 

Ch»pel  Boyal,  and  in  1836  a  lay  vicar  of  West- 

minster  Abbey.    Hobbe  long  held  a  prominent 

positioii  as  a  conoert-singer.     His  singing  was 

distinguished  by  taste,  refinement  and  expression. 

He  was  the  composer  of  a  very  large  number  of 

Bontfs,  several  01  which  gained  prizes  from  the 

BCwidists'  Club,  and  many  were  highly  popular, 

aspedally  'When  Delia  sleeps,'  'My  ancestors 

^srere  Englishmen,*  and  '^e  captive  Greek  girl.' 

He  clied  at  Croydon,  Jan.  i  a,  1877.    [W.  H.H.] 

HOBBECHT.    [See  Obuost.] 

HOCEET.  A  term  which  occurs  In  old 
jSngrlish  writers  on  music,  beginning  with  De 
Hsoidlo  (1326),  for  passages  which  were  truncated 
or  Tn*"g^**^j  or  a  combination  of  notes  and  pauses. 
Tlie  term  puzzles  Sir  John  Hawkins  (Hist.  chap. 
53>,  bat  the  late  Mr.  Chorlev  used  ingeniously  to 
ezpUun  it  as  a  corruption  of  hoegnet,  a  hiccup,  and 
mgaiSyiDg  a  syncopation.    [See  Oohkfto.]     [G.] 

BODGES,  Edwabd,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  July  ao, 
1 796,  at  Bristol,  was  organist  of  Clifton  Church, 
and  Jkffcerwaids  of  the  <£urohes  of  St.  James  uid 
St.  X^icholas,  Bristol.  He  produced  a  Morning 
and  Svening  Service  and  two  Anthems  on  the 
reopening  of  St.  James's  organ,  May  a,  1824, 
and  pubUshed  them  in  1825.  He  obtained  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1825.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  '  The  Quarterly  Muaioal  Maga- 
gSwia/  and  'The  Musical  World.'    In  1838  he 
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quitted  England  for  America^  and  in  the  next 
year  became  organist  of  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Chapel,  New  York.  He  pubUahed  '  An  Ess^  on 
the  Cultivation  of  Church  Music'  at  New  York 
in  1841.  On  the  opening  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  May  ai,  1846  (the  organ  in  which 
had  been  built  firom  his  speoificaticDs),  Dr. 
Hodges  quitted  St.  John's  to  become  its  organist. 
He  composed  church  music,  some  published  in 
New  York,  and  oUiers  in  Tiondnin.-  During  his 
long  residence  in  America  he  was  much  esteoned 
for  his  performance  on  the  organ.  Dr.  Hodges 
returned  to  England  in  1863,  sod  died  at  Clifton, 
Sept.  I,  1867.  His  daughter.  Miss  FAUsmrA 
Ha88B  H0DOK8,  formerlv  organist  in  Brooklyn, 
and  now  (1878)  organist  of  two  churches  in 
Philadelphm,  has  composed  some  songs  and  instru- 
mentalpieoes. — His  son.  Be  v.  John  Skbastian 
Baoh  MODOB8,  D.D.,  Hector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Baltimore^  is  an  excellent  organist.     [W.H.H.] 

HOFFMANN,  Ebkst  Thiodob  Wilhsui,  a 
man  of  genius,  and  an  extraordinarily  clever  and 
eccentric  musician  and  UUenUeuir,  who  though  a 
voluminous  composer  will  not  live  by  his  com- 
positions so  mudi  as  by  some  other  productions 
of  his  pen.  He  was  bom  at  Kdnigsberg  Jan.  a4, 
1776 ;  learned  music  and  law  at  Uie  same  time, 
and  Idd  fair  to  rise  in  the  otBcial  world ;  but  an 
irrepressible  love  of  caricaturing  put  an  end  to 
such  solid  prospects  and  drove  him  to  music  as  his 
main  pursuit.  His  first  musical  appointment  was 
to  the  theatre  at  Bamberg  in  1809,  but  it  was  a 
post  without  salary,  on  which  he  starved.  It 
fortunately  urged  him  to  writing  a  set  of  papers 
in  the  character  of  'Johannes  Kraisler  the  Kapell- 
meister' far  the  '  AUgemeine  musikalisohe  Zei- 
tung'  of  Leipzig.  Tkey  appeared  at  intervals 
irom  Sept.  ao,  1810,  and  onwards,  and  in  1814 
Hoffinann  republished  them  with  other  essays  in 
the  same  vein  in  two  volumes  as  '  Fantasiestiicke 
in  Callot's  Manier/  with  a  preface  by  Jean  Paul, 
in  whose  style  they  are  couched.  Among  the 
most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
practically  valuable,  are  the  essay  on  Beethoven's 
mstrumental  music — far  in  advance  of  the  day — 
another  on  Gluck,  and  a  third  on  Don  Giovanni. 
The  essays,  which  have  often  been  reprinted,  are 
all  more  or  less  humorous,  some  extremely  so. 
They  were  followed  by  the  '  Elixiere  des  Teufels,* 
a  novel  (1815) ;  'Nachtstflcke'  (1817),  'Serapions- 
briider'  (4  vols.  1819-ai) ;  and  by  the  'Lebens 
ansichten  des  Kater  Murr,'  etc.,  or  'Views  of 
life  of  Murr  the  tomcat,  with  fingments  of  the 
biography  of  Johann  Kreisler,  the  Kapellmeister, 
from  loose  and  spotted  sheets.'  Schumann's  ad- 
miration of  these  pieces  may  be  inferred  from  his 
imitations  of  them  in  his  Fkxrestaa  and  Eusebius, 
and  his  adoption  of  their  nomenclature  in  the 
titles  of  his  music.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
HoflBnann  again  obtained  official  employment  at 
Berlin,  which  he  discharged  with  efficiency,  and 
kept  till  his  death  at  a  Silesian  bath  on  June  as, 
i8aa,  of  gradual  paralysUi,  after  much  suffering 
for  four  months.  He  was  fiemtastic  and  odd  in 
the  greatest  degree,  much  given  to  liquor  and 
stra^;e  company,  over  which  '  he  wasted  fikcnltiea 
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whidi  might  have  MMonfid  the  nectar  of  the 
goda.'  (Oarlyle.)  He  mag,  oompoeed,  criticised, 
teaght,  oondacted,  mwiageid  theatres,  wrote  hoth 
poetry  and  prose,  patnted^^  equally  well ;  and 
in  fact  could,  and  did,  turn  his  hand  to  anything, 
^e  list  of  his  works  is  extraordinary — 1 1  operas 
(MSS.  in  the  Berlin  Library),  one  of  them  ran 
for  14  nights;  Incidental  muaio  for  3  plays;  a 
ballet ;  a  requiem ;  two  symphonies,  etc.  etc. 

Beethoven  took  the  unusuidly  spontaneous  step 
of  addressing  him  a  letter  (Maroh  23,  i8ao). 
This  probably  led  to  a  doier  aoquaintance,  to 
judge  irom  the  Canon  in  his  letter  to  the  '  Ca- 
dlia'  (Kohl,  No.  338)— 


<()  r  J I  r  M  ■  I J  J  J  h^j  J 


BoAMiast  BoAMiuit         Sd  Ja  kebi 


HoT- 


I   ete. 


which  it  is  difficult  not  to  refer  to  him. 

Hoffinann's  devotion  to  Mozart  led  him  to  add 
Amadous  to  his  Christian  names.  Weber  knew 
and  loved  him,  and  he  died  keenly  regretted  by 
many  friends.  Carlyle  has  translated  his  'Goldne 
Topf  *  in  '  German  Romance'  (vol.  ii.),  and  gives  a 
sketch  of  his  life,  which  is  also  in  the '  MiBoellanies' 
(voLiii.).  HislifebyRochlitsiBin'FttrFreunde 
d.  Tonkunst/  vol.  i.,  and  Hitzig*s '  Aus  Hoffmanns 
Leben,'  etc.  (Berlin,  1833),  contains  an  estimate 
of  him  as  a  musician  by  A.  B.  Marx.        [F.  6.] 

HOFFMAN  N,  Gebabd,  architect,  bom  at  Ros- 
tenberg,  Nov.  1 1,  1690 ;  composed  sacred  can- 
tatas, and  church  music ;  is  credited  by  Walther 
with  certain  improvements  in  musical  instruments 
— an  additional  key  to  the  horizontal  flute,  twi^Ung 
it  easier  to  tune  (1737);  an  additional  key  to 
the  oboe,  by  which  the  (^  in  both  octaves  was 
given  much  more  correctly ;  a  mechanical  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  whole  four  strings  of  tiie 
violin  could  be  altered  at  once  (a  different  pitch 
was  then  in  use  for  secular  and  sacred  music)  ; 
a  new  temperament  for  tuning  instruments 
(1738);  and  for  the  organ  (1733);  and  a  gauge 
for  the  strings  of  violins,  bass-viols,  lutes,  and 
other  stringed  instruments.  [M.C.C.] 

HOFFMANN,  HsiirBiCH  Anousr,  sumamed 
'von  Fallersleben *  from  his  birthplace  in  Han- 
over, April  3,  1798,  philologist,  poet,  and  Get' 
man  hymn  writer ;  was  educated  at  Helmstedt, 
Brunswick,  and  (under  Grimm)  at  the  University 
of  GK>ttingen  (1816).  In  1819  he  removed  to 
Bonn,  and  in  183 1,  after  studying  Dutdi  litera- 
ture in  Holland,  was  appointed  Professor  at 
Breslau.  His  political  views  caused  his  riitni^mftl 
in  1843,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  return  to 
Prussia  till  1S48.  Finally  he  became  librarian 
to  Prince  Lippi^  at  Corvey  in  Westphalia^  and 
there  died  Jan.  19,  1874.  His  'Gresohichte  des 
Deutschen  Kirchenliedes'  (ist  ed.  183a,  and  1854 ; 
Bumpier,  Hanover)  is  written  in  a  thoroughly 
scientific  spirit,  and  contains  important  disco- 
veries. He  edited  •  Schlesisohe  VolksHeder  mit 
Melodien'  and  '  Gresellaohaftslieder  des  16  und 
17  Jahrhunderts.*  His  original  melodies,  and 
above  all  his  poems  for  childzeOy  are  widely  and 
deservedly  popular.  C^*^*] 
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HOFFMEISTER,  Fbaxz  Axfov,  ban  li 
Bothenbuxg  on  the  Nedcar,  1754;  stndiBdlif 
at  Vienna,  began  his  musiad  liib  aa  a  Qsa^ 
Capellmeister,  and  in  1784  openad  a  book,  st 
ana  music  business  there.    Thia  he  threw  op  a 
1798  with  the  intention  of  goang'  to  Trfwdoa.  & 
however  got  no  &rther  than  Leipaig,  lenMaai 
there,  and  in  Dec.  1800,  in  oonjimctiaB  wA 
Kiihnsl,  founded  the  wdl -known  *  Bmcsn  & 
Musique,*  which  still  ikrarishes  mcce  than  em. 
[PsrsBS.]     On  Jan.  a,  1805,  he  again  Ria- 
quished  Ids  hnsinesB,  returned  to  Vienna,  devetad 
himself  to  composition,  and  died  Feb.  10.  z8ii. 
Hdimeisier  was  an  excracrainaniy  proline  wnsv; 
he  left  350  pieces  of  all  dimensioBS  for  the  flute 
alone ;   lao  for  Strings ;  Symphonies  and  N<i^ 
tumes  for  fiill  ordiestra;  pieoea  for  wind  btai 
and  for  clavier ;  songs ;  church  mnaic ;  aad  i 
large  list  of  operas — all  light  and  pleaang,  isA 
much  relished  by  dUeUanUi.    Tbe  early  pabGa- 
tions  of  his  firm  were  very  ooarselj  engraved, 
as  for  instance  Haydn*s  overture  in  D  and  qoajM 
in  D  minor  (known  as  op.  S\  alao  Mooart  s  P.F. 
quartets  in  G  minor  and  £b — which  ps^subal 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  long  series,  bat  on  Hod- 
mann*s  allegation  tiiat  they  were  too  obscme  fr 
the  public,  Mozart  cancelled  the  oontzactk  tiux^ 
applying  to  Hoffinelster  when  in  want  of  meaqr 
shortly  afterwards.    The  nature  of  Beelhof«*s 
relations  with  him  is  shown  by  his  lettecs  of  1800 
and  1801,  in  which  he  offers  his  op.  19,  so,  ai.  32, 
to  his  <  geliebtesten  Herm  Bruder.'        [aF.P.] 


HOGARTH,  Geobob,  bom  1 783,  waaedncatad 
for  the  legal  profossion,  which  he  ptaetised  is 
Edinbnigfa.  He  studied  music  as  an  amabeor. 
and  became  a  violonceUist  and  eompoacr.  Is 
1815  he  was  joint  secretary  with  George  Fs^ 
quhar  Graham  of  the  first  Edinboigh  Morinl 
FestivaL  From  1830  he  was  a  ecntribotor  te 
'The  Harmonioon.*  About  1834  ^  aeiUed  ■ 
London,  and  became  sub-editor  and  muM  critk 
of  'The  Moniing  Chronicle.'  In  1835  he  pub- 
lished 'Musical  History,  Biography  and  Cii- 
ticism*  in  x  vol.,  enlarged  in  1838  to  a  veb. 
In  the  latter  year  he  also  paUished  '  Memoiii  d 
the  Musical  Drama^'  a  vols.,  sabeeqncntlf  re- 
published as  'Memoirs  of  the  Opera.*  TSfm. 
the  establishment  of '  The  Dail^  Kewa '  in  184^ 
Hogarth  was  appointed  its  music  critic,  and  bid 
that  post  until  1866.  In  Nov.  1850  he  bccsisi 
secretary  to  The  Philharmonic  Society^  and  is 
1863  published  'The  Philharmonic  Sooety  of 
London  firom  its  foundation,  1813.  to  iia  fifwk 
year,  186a.'  He  died  Feb.  la,  1870.  Hagaztk*i 
compositions  consist  of  a  &w  songa  and  gl«S' 
His  eldest  daoffhter,  Catherine,  waa  mnsned  il 
St.  Luke's,  Ch^sea,  April  a,  1836,  to  Gh«ki 
Dickens,  who  is  recorded  in  the  parish  register  m 
Charles  John  Huffham  Dickens.         [W.  H.H.] 

HOLBOBNE,  AvTOinr  and  William.  TW> 
was  published  in  1597  a  work  bearing  the  task 
of  'The  Cittham  Schoole,  by  AntonyHdbena 
Gentieman,  and  seruant  to  her  most  ezBeDssi 
Maiestie.  Hereunto  are  added  rize  abort  Am 
Neapolitan  like  to  three  Toyoe%  without  the  Im- 
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stnmient :  done  by  his  broiheir,  WOliain  Hol- 
bome.*     It  is  dedioated  to  Thomas,  Lord  Borgh, 
Buon  G«iiiBbuighe.     In  the  PrefiKse  the  author 
•ajB  he  was  induoed  to  publish  these  early  works, 
in  oonaequenoe  of  some  stranger  having  put  forth 
cormpt  copies  of  them.    '  The  Gittham  Sohoole' 
contains  3a  pieces  (prelades,  pavans,  galliardB, 
popular  song  tunes,  etc.)  for  the  dtthini  alone, 
in  tabletnre ;  93  othen  for  the  dttham  with  an 
accompaniment,  in  ordinary  notation,  for  bass 
viol ;  and  3  more  for  the  dttham,  with  accom- 
paniments for  treble,  tenor  and  bsss  yiols.    The 
6  *Aers'  by  William  Holbome  are  stated  to 
be  'the  first  fruites  of  Composition'  done  by 
him.     The  second  of  them  speaks  of  'Bonny 
Boots*  as  dead,  agreeing  in  that  respect  wiu 
one  of  Morley's  '  Ganzanets,  or.  Little  Short  Aers 
to  five  and  sixe  voices,'  published  in  the  same 
year.     'The  Oittham  Schoole'  was  unnoticed 
prior  to  1847,  when  Dr.  Bimbault  partially  de- 
scribed it  in  his  'Bibliotheca  MadrigaUana,'  from 
a  copy,  presumably  unique,  then  in  his  possession, 
but  since  1857  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society.   Commendatory  Verses  by  Antony 
Holbome  are  prefixed  to  Famaby's  Canzonel^ 
1598;  and  Bobert  Dowland's  'Musioall  Ban- 
qyet,*  1610,  contains  'My  heavy  sprite,'  a  duet 
with  lute  aooompaniment  by  him.        [W.H.H.] 
HOLGOMBE,  HxinetT,  bom  about  1690,  pro- 
bably at  Salisbury,  where  he  was  a  chorister. 
He  oame  to  London  while  a  boy,  and  sang  in  the 
Anglo-Italian  ojperas  at  Drury  Lsme  as  Prenesto  in 
'Camilla*  (i  700,  8),  and  the  Page  in '  BoBamond' 
(1 707).    On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  left  the 
stage  and  became  a  teacher  of  the  harpsichord 
and  singing,  in  whioh  he  was  very  successful. 
He  died  aU>ut  1750.    Holcombe  published  two 
collections  of  songs,  viz.  'The  Musical  Medley ; 
or,  A  Collection  of  English  Songs  and  Cantatas 
set  to  Mttsick,'  1745,  and  '  The  Garland ;  a  Col- 
lection of  1 1  Songs  and  Cantatas.'    Two  of  his 
songs — 'Happy  hour'  (printed  in  the  'Musical 
Miscellany'),  and ' Amo s  Vale,'  were  much  sung 
in  their  time.    Among  his  descendants  we  may 
name  Miss  M.  Josbphinb  Holoombs,  a  distin- 
guished soprano  singer  of  church  music  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  and   Philip   G.   H01.0011BB, 
Harp-maker,  London.  [W.H.H.] 

HOLDER,  Joseph  William,  Mus.  Bac.,  bom 
in  St.  John's,  Qerkenwell,  in  1 764,  and  educated 
in  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Nares.  After 
quitting  the  choir  he  became  assistant  to  Rdn- 
hold,  organist  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Queen 
Square.  He  next  obtained  the  post  of  orsanist  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Bungay,  which  he  held  for 
many  years,  after  whidi  he  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Ghelmsfiird.  He  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford  in  Dec.  179a,  his 
exercise  being  an  anthem,  the  score  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Holder's 
compositions  consist  of  a  mass,  anthems,  glees 
(three  collections  published),  canons,  sonos  and 
pianoforte  pieces,  including  arrangements  of  many 
of  Handel's  choruses.  Holder  claimed  descent  by 
the  fiither's  side  from  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  died 
in  1832,  [W.H.H.] 


HOLDER,  Riv.  William,  D.D.,  bom  in 
Nottinghamshire  about  1614,  and  educated  at 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  became,  in  164a, 
Rector  of  Bleohindon,  OidTordshire.  He  took 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1660.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  Canon  of  Ely  and 
Canon  of  St.  Paul  s.  On  Sept.  a,  1674,  he  was 
sworn  Sub-dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  which  office 
he  resigned  before  Christmas  1689,  and  he  was 
also  Sub-almoner  to  the  King.  He  was  author 
of  'A  Treatise  on  the  Natural  Grounds  and 
Principles  of  Harmony,'  1694;  and  edit.  1701, 
a  very  able  work,  written  chiefly  for  the  service 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  An  Even- 
ing S^vice  in  C  and  two  anthems  by  him  are 
in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MSS.  7338  ft 
7339).  Dr.  Holder  died  at  his  residence  in  Amen 
Comer,  Jan.  24,  1697.  [W.H.H.] 

HOLDICH,  Gbobob  Matdwxll,  established 
an  organ  fiu^ry  in  London  in  1838.  He  is  the 
builder  of  the  organs  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  St. 
Paul's,  Brighton,  and  others.  [V.deP.] 

HOLMES,  Alfred,  bom  in  London,  Nov.  9, 
1837,  i^'^  ^'  Thomas  Holmes,  of  Lincoln,  a  self- 
taught  man,  was  at  the  age  of  7  initiated  l^  his 
father  in  the  practice  of  violin  playing.  With 
no  other  instruction  than  that  of  his  parent  and 
Spohr's  *  Violin  School,'  he  soon  became  distin- 
guished, and  especially  noted  for  the  perform- 
ance of  duets  with  his  yoimger  brother,  Henry. 
At  a  later  period  their  mther  made  them  study 
the  classic  French  school  of  Rode,  Baillot,  and 
Kreutzer.  When  about  10  years  of  age  Alfred 
became  principal  soprano  boy  at  the  Oratory, 
then  newly  established  in  King  William  Street. 
Strand,  in  the  building  theretofore  the  Lowther 
Rooms,  and  now  the  Folly  Theatre.  On  July 
13,  1847,  the  two  brothers  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  public  at  the  BEaymarket  Theatre 
at  the  benefit  of  F.  Webster,  and  played  Auber's 
overture  to  '  Masaniello,'  arranged  as  a  violin 
duet.  They  did  not  again  appear  in  public  until 
1853,  in  the  summer  of  which  year  they  played 
at  a  concert  at  the  Beethoven  Rooms,  assisted 
by  W.  H.  Webb,  Piatti,  and  Lindsay  Sloper. 
In  1855  ^®y  made  their  first  vint  to  the  con- 
tinent and  went  to  Brussels,  where  they  remained 
for  several  months  performing  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  1856  they  visited  Wiesbaden,  Frank- 
fort, Darmstadt,  Zieipsio,  Mayenoe,  and  Cassel. 
In  1857  they  went  to  Vienna;  after  that  to 
Sweden,  where  they  remained  for  two  yean, 
and  then  to  Copenhagen  in  i860  and  Amster- 
dam in  1861,  meeting  everprhere  with  gr6at 
success.  In  1864  A&ed  Holmes  settled  in 
Paris,  where  in  1866  he  established  a  quartet 
party.  In  1867  he  made  a  tour  in  Bdgium, 
HolUmd,  Germany,  and  Russia.  At  St.  Peters- 
burg he  produced  his  '  Jeanne  d'Are,*  symphony 
with  solos  and  chorus,  which  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  England  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Feb.  27,  1875.  Rstuming  to  Paris  he 
gave  some  fragments  of  a  symphony  called  'The 
Youth  of  Shakspere,'  and  an  opera,  'Inez  de 
Castro.'  He  afterwards  produced  two  sympho- 
nies entiUed  'Robin  Hood*  and  'The  Siege  of 
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Paris/  and  oompoied  two  others  under  the  names 
of  'Charles  XII'  and  'Borneo  and  Juliet.*  He 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  Paris,  March  4, 
1876.  Shortly  after  his  death  two  overtures, 
'The  Gid'  and  'The  Muses^*  his  last  works, 
were  produced  in  London. 

Hb  broUier  Hbkbt,  bom  in  London,  Nov.  7, 
1 830,  was,  like  him,  instructed  solely  by  his  fiither. 
In  his  bc^hood  he  was  also  a  chorister  at  the 
Oratory.  After  quitting  his  brother  in  Paris  in 
1865  he  proceeded  to  Gopenhaffen  and  thence  to 
Stoddiolm,  where  he  remained  some  time,  but 
ultimately  returned  to  England  and  settled  in 
London,  where  he  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  solo 
violiiust  and  quartet  player,  ffis  principal  compo- 
sitions are  four  symphonies  (No.  i,  in  A,  performed 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  Feb.  24,  1873),  a  concert 
overture,  two  quintets  for  stringed  instruments, 
a  violin  concerto  (in  F,  Crystal  Palace  Deo.  11, 
1875),  many  violin  solos,  two  sacred  cantatas  for 
solo  voioes,  chorus  and  orchestra^  entitled  '  Praise 
ye  the  Lord,*  and  'Christmas^*  and  numerous 
songs.  [W.H.H.] 

HOLMES,  Edwabd,  bom  in  1797,  school- 
fellow and  friend  of  Keats,  was  educated  for 
the  musical  profession  under  V.  Novello,  and 
became  a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte.  He  was 
engaged  as  music  critic  of  'The  Atlas'  news- 
paper. In  1827,  before  or  during  this  engage- 
ment, he  made  a  tour  in  Grermany,  the  result 
of  which  was  a  volume  entitled,  'A  Bamble 
among  the  Musicians  of  Germany,  etc.*  i8a8. 
This  work  was  well  received,  and  reached  a 
third  edition.  In  1845  ^  published '  The  life 
of  Mozart^*  including  his  correspondence,*  in  an 
8vo  volume,  which  justly  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. This  book,  which  was  the  result  of  a 
second  visit  to  Greimany,  and  bears  traces  of 
great  and  conscientious  labour,  as  well  as  of 
talent  and  judgment  of  no  common  order,  is 
characterised  by  Otto  Jahn  as  the  most  useful, 
complete,  and  trustworthy  biography  then  in 
existence  (Jahn*s  Mosart^  2nd  ed.  Yorwort,  p. 
xv).  Jahn^s  own  Life  of  the  master  contains 
a  mass  of  materials  which  no  one  but  a  Grerman 
residing  on  the  spot  could  have  collected,  but 
Holmes's  has  greatlv  the  advantage  of  it  in  com- 
pression and  readableness,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that,  as  these  sheets  are  passing  througlv  the 
press,  we  notice  the  publication  of  a  new  edition 
by  Mr.  Prout  (Novello  &  Co.,  1878).  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  his  great  work.  Holmes  wrote 
a  life  of  Purcell  for  &e  second  issue  of  Novello's 
edition  of  his  Sacred  Music,  an  '  Analytical  and 
Thematic  Index  of  Mozart*s  P.  F.  works,'  often 
reprinted  by  the  same  firm,  analyses  of  several 
of  Mozart's  Masses,  which  were  published  in 
the  'Musicsl  Times,'  with  many  other  papers 
on  musical  subjects.  He  married  the  grand- 
daughter of  S.  Webbe,  and  died  Aug.  a8,  1859. 
(See  Mus.  'Hmes,  Oct.  I,  1859.)  [W.H.H.] 

HOLMES,  Gbobob,  organist  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  was  appointed  organist  of  Lincoln  Ca- 
thedral on  the  death  of  Thomas  Allinson  in  1 704. 
He  composed  several  anthems,  two  of  which— 
*  Arise,  shine,  O  daughter  of  Zion,'  composed  on 
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the  nni<Mi  with  Scotland,  1706,  and  *I  wiD  km 
Thee,  O  Lord,'— are  to  be  found  in  the  Tudv^ 
Collection  (HarL  MS.  7541),  and  others  are  is 
the  choir  bodes  of  Linoolii.  Hohnea  ooaupsmei 
an  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  day,  bat  for  what  pai^ 
tioular  year  is  not  stated ;  its  oontenta  however 
show  it  to  have  been  written  between  1703  sad 
17x3.  He  died  in  1720.  Some  catches  bf  a 
Cieorge  Holmes  are  contained  in  Hfltnu'e  '  Cakh 
that  Catch  can,'  1652  ;  their  rcmnosor  may  poe- 
sibly  have  been  the  fother  of  toe  organst  of 
Lincoln.  [W.H.H.] 

HOLMES^  JOBV,  organist  of  Winchester  Gs- 
thedral  in  the  latter  {Mirt  of  the  i6th  oentoiy, 
and  organist  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  from  1603 
to  1610,  contributed  to  'The  TrinmfihcB  of 
Oriana,'  1601,  the  madrigal  for  five  Toeeei, 
'Thus  Bonny  Boots  the  birthday  oelebnted.' 
Some  church  music  of  his  compositioii.  is  eztaat 
in  MS.  He  was  master  to  Annan  Batten  and 
Edward  Lowe.  His  son  Thokas  was  swam  a 
gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Boyal,  Sept^  1 7,  1633. 
Some  catches  by  him  are  contained  in  HUton's 
'  Catch  that  (3atch  can,'  165a.  He  died  at  Salis- 
bury, March  25. 1638.  [W.H.H.] 

HOLMES,  WiLLiAic  Hebst,  son  of  amaneisn. 
bom  at  Sudbury,  Derbyshire,  Jan.  S,  i8ta. 
entered  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music  at  its  opo- 
ing  in  182a,  and  gained  two  of  the  first  raedab 
granted  there  for  compositioQ  and  the  piaBo. 
In  i8a6  Mr.  Holmes  became  Sub-profism  and 
subsequently  Professor  of  the  Piano^  and  h  now 
( 1 879)  the  &ther  of  the  Acadony.  As  a  teachs 
he  has  beep  remarkably  successful,  and  has  tiansd 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  Rnglish  mnoaaDs; 
among  them  Stemdale  Bennett,  the  two  MmAsp- 
reus,  J.  W.  Davison,  and  others.  His  knowledge 
of  P.  F.  music  is  ver^  great,  and  as  a  viztnosD 
he  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  His  first 
appearance  at  the  Philharmonio  was  in  Mea- 
debsohn's  Introduction  and  Rondo^  March  04, 
1851 ;  and  as  late  as  1876  he  perfinned  at  thi 
Alexandra  Palace  a  concerto  of  his  own,  m  A 
major,  written  for  the  JubQee  of  the  R»  A.  M. 
His  compositions  are  numerous  and  of  aQ  classes — 
symphonies,  concertos,  eonatas,  songs,  and  aa 
opera — still  in  MS.  like  his  Mend 
Potter  he  was  always  ready  to  weloome 
composers  and  new  muac,  in  proof  of  wbidi  we 
may  name  the  ftct  that  it  was  at  his  instjgaticB 
and  under  his  care  that  Brahma's  P.  F.  Coaeetm 
was  first  played  in  England  by  Mias  Bag^elwI^ 
at  the  Cr^tal  PaUce,  March  9, 187a.  [6.] 

HOLZ,  Kabl,  Austrian  official,  able  TioUaiil. 
and  devoted  lover  of  music,  bom  at  Vienast 
1 798.  In  1 8a4  he  became  one  of  Sohnppamafgh*i 
quartet  party,  and  an  active  member  of  th» 
direction  of  Gebauer's  'Spiritnel  Concerted'  is 
which  he  led  the  first  violins.  A  jovial,  plnnBB# 
fellow,  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  BeetlMrvsSi 
who  dubbed  ^him  '  Mahagoni-Hols,*  and  oA« 
invited  him  to  dinner,  where  he  took  more  thaa 
his  share  of  his  entertainer's  wine — ^'a  hsid 
drinker,  between  ourselves,'  says 
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PoniUy  drink  wm  not  his  only  fiuling,  if  we 
suby  BO  interpret  the  *  Monsieur  terrible  amour- 
eux '  of  another  letter  of  Beethoven's.^ 

In  i8a6  Beethoven  informed  him  by  letter* 
that  he  had  chosen  him  for  his  biographer,  in 
the  confidence  that  whatever  information  might 
be  given  him  for  that  purpose  would  be  ac- 
curately communicated  to  the  world.  According 
to  Schindler,  Beethoven  afterwards  repented  of 
this  arrangement.  In  1843  Holz  made  over  his 
rights  to  Gassner  of  Oarlsruhe,  but  nothing  has 
been  done.    Hols  died  at  Vienna,  Nov.  9, 1858. 

One  of  the  last  times  that  Beethoven's  pen 
touched  the  paper  before  he  took  to  his  death-oed 
was  to  add  his  signature  and  a  line  of  music  (in  a 
strange  scale)  to  a  note  of  his  dictation  to  Ho^ 
•  Dec  1836'  (Nohl, ' Letters/  385)  :— 
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fei'r^r-geelr^Mee'r'eii^jll 


■t 

WIr      Ir  -  na  tlla    Samt.    Nur   Jodor   Ir  •  ret    andersU 

WIe  taniiMr  Uir  WmaaA  BeethoTen. 

[O.P.P.] 

HOLZBAUER,  Iovaz,  composer,  bom  at 
Vienna  in  171 1.  He  was  destined  for  the  bar, 
but  devoted  all  his  spare  tfane  to  music,  and  by 
study  of  Fux*B  'Gradus'  made  himself  a  good 
contrapuntist.  On  Fux*s  advice  he  went  to 
Italy,  running  away  from  the  Prince  of  Tour  and 
Taxis  to  whom  he  was  secretary  at  Laybach ;  but 
a  fever  caught  at  Yenice  obliged  him  to  return. 
He  next  became  Capellmeister  to  Count  Bottal 
in  Moravia^  and  while  there  married.  Return- 
ing to  Vienna  in  1745,  the  court-tiieatre  en- 
gi^;ed  him  as  director  of  music,  and  his  wife 
aa  singer.  In  1747  they  started  on  a  tour  in 
Italy,  and  in  1750  he  be(»me  first  Capellmeister 
to  the  Duke  of  Wtlrtembeig  at  Stuttgart.  In 
1753  his  pastoral  opera  'II  Figlio  delle  Solve' 
(Sdiwetsingen)  procured  him  Uie  appointment 
of  Capellmeister  to  the  Elector  Palatine  at  Mann- 
heim. It  was  during  his  time  that  the  Mannheim 
orchestra  attained  that  excellence  of  performance 
which  made  it  so  fiunous,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  much  of  this  was  due  to  Holzbauer 
and  how  much  to  Cannabich  the  leader.  In  1757 
he  produced  '  Kitteti '  at  Turin  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  in  the  following  year  his  hBttt  work, 
'Alessandro  nell*  Indie'  was  well  received  at 
M^^^"  In  1776  he  composed  his  only  German 
opera,  'Gunther  von  Schwanbuig'  (Mannheim), 
■which  was  brilliantly  successful.  He  was  entirely 
deaf  far  some  years  before  Ids  death,  which  took 
place  at  Mannheim,  April  7,  1783.  He  com- 
posed other  operas  besides  those  mentioned,  and 
(Aureh  and  instrumental  music,  all  now  forgotten, 
though  not  without  value  in  its  day,  as  we  may 
judge  fifom  the  testimony  of  Mozart,  no  lenient 
critic:  'I  heard  to-day  a  mass  of  Holzbauer's, 
-which  is  still  good  alUiough  a6  years  old.  He 
■writes  very  wdl,  in  a  good  church  style;  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  parts  go  well  together, 
suod  his  fugues  are  good.*  (Letter,  Nov.  4, 1777.) 
^nd  again — 'Holsbauer*s  music*  (in  GfbiUier)  *is 
-very  beautiful — too  good  for  the  libretto.    It  is 
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wonderful  that  so  old  a  man  has  so  much  spirit, 
for  yon  can*t  imagine  how  much  fire  there  is  in 
the  music*  (Nov.  T4-16, 1777.)  He  evidently 
behaved  well  to  Mozart,  without  any  of  the 
jealousy  which  he  too  often  generated.   [M.  C.  C] 

HOME,  SWEET  HOME.  This  favourite 
melody  occurs  in  Bishop^s  opera  of '  Clari,  or  the 
Maid  of  Milan,*  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden 
May  8,  1823.  In  the  published  music  it  is 
called  a  'Sicilian  air/  but  is  not  impossibly 
Bishop's  own.  [G.] 

HOMILinS,  Gottfbud  Anonsr,  bom  Feb.  a, 
1714,  at  Bosenthal  in  Saxony.  Bevond  tiie  facts 
that  he  was  a  pupil  of  J.  S.  Bach,  and  roaster 
of  Adam  Hiller,  little  is  known  of  his  life  or 
droumstancee.  In  174a  he  became  organist  of 
the  Prauenkirche  in  Dresden,  and  in  1755 
director  of  the  music  in  the  three  principal 
churches  there,  and  Cantor  of  the  Klreuzschule, 
the  choir  of  which  he  brou^t  to  a  high  .pitch 
of  perfection.  He  led  a  simple  modest  life, 
entirely  occupied  with  his  duties,  and  died 
June  I,  1785.  He  enjoyed  a  considerable  repu- 
tation among  his  contemporaries  as  an  organist, 
especially  for  his  skill  m  combining  and  ar- 
ranging the  stops.  He  was  an  industrious  com- 
poser, and  in  the  latter  part  of  last  century 
his  larger  church  works  were  ranked  very  high. 
Although  we  cannot  now  endorse  that  verdict, 
we  must  still  allow  Homilius  to  have  been  no 
unworthy  pupil  of  J.  S.  Bach*s.  His  numerous 
sacred  compositions  are  characterised  by  a  peculi- 
arly happy  vein  of  melody,  and,  in  accordance 
with  tiie  taste  of  the  day,  an  avoidance  of  poly- 
phonic treatment  of  the  parts.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  his  music  with 
more  modem  homophone  compositions.  His  treat- 
ment of  his  themes — as  is  the  case  throughout 
this  period  in  which  Bach*s  influence  was  para- 
mount— is  always  interesting,  and  sometimes 
masterly.  His  most  important  works  are  his 
motets,  model  compositions  of  the  kind.  Little 
of  his  music  has  been  printed,  but  he  was  very 
liberal  in  allowing  copies  of  Ids  works  to  be  taken. 
Of  his  3a  motets  some  excellent  examples  are  to 
be  found  in  his  pupil  J.  A.  Hiller's  'Yierstim- 
mige  Motetten,'  in  Suider*s  *HeiIige  CoBcilia* 
(Berlin  1818-19),  Weeber*s  *Kirchliche  ChoEge- 
sange*  (Stuttgart  1857),  and  Trautwein's  '  Aus- 
wahl.*  Specimens  of  his  (ogan  works  are  to  be 
found  in  Komer^s  Orgelvirtuos.  A  Pater  noster 
for  4  voices,  fuUy  beturing  out  the  description  of 
his  style  just  ffiven,  is  printed  in  Mr.  Hullah's 
'Vood  Scores/  His  published  works  include, 
a  'Passions-Cantata*  (1775);  a  Christmas  ora- 
torio, 'Die  Freude  der  Hirten  fiber  die  Geburt 
Jesu*  (1777);  and  'Sechs  Deutsche  Arien  fur 
Freunde  ernsthafter  Gesange'  (1786).  Those 
still  in  MS.  are  much  more  numerous,  and 
comprise  a  course  of  church  music  far  Sun- 
days and  festivals;  several  Passions,  including 
one  according  to  St.  Mark,  perhaps  his  best 
work;  a  'Choralbuch*  containing  167  chorales; 
»rul  finally  organ  music,  consisting  of  fugues, 
chorales  with  variations,  and  trios.  [A.  M,] 
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HOMOPHONE  (d/i^^ot),  Toioei  or  insfera- 
mente  loundixig  alike— miisQti.  Hie  tenn  u  Bome- 
timee  applied  to  music  written  in  what  was  for* 
merly  called  the  Monodic  style.  [See  Movodia.] 
But  it  is  now  ordinarily  employed  for  music  in 
plain  hannony,  the  parts  all  sounding  together, 
as  opposed  to  the  Polyphonic  treatment,  in  which 
the  several  voices  or  parts  move  independently 
of  each  other  or  in  imitation.  Thus  m  Elijah^ 
'Cast  thy  burden'  would  in  this  lazer  sense 
be  called  homophonic,  while  'He  that  shall 
endure  to  the  end*  is  p61yph(»iic  after  the 
6th  bar.    [Poltphonb.]  [G.] 

HOOK,   Jamxs,   bom  at  Norwich  In  1746, 
studied  music  under  Garland,  organist  of  the 
cathedral.    When  a  very  young  man  he  came  to 
London  and  composed  some  songs  which  were 
sung  at  Richmond  and  Ranelagh,  and  which  he 
published  as  his  Op.  i.    In  1769  he  was  engaged 
at  Marylebone  Gardens  as  organist  and  com- 
poser; and  continued  there  until  1773.    In  1774 
he  was  engaged  at  Vauzhall  Gardens  in  the  same 
capacities,  and  continued  there  until  i8ao.    He 
was  for  long  oiganist  of  St.  John^s,  Horsleydown. 
During  his  engagements  at  Marylebone  and  Vaux- 
ball  he  is  said  to  have  composed  upwards  of 
3000  songs,  cantatas,  catches,  etc.     He  gained 
prize  medals  at  the  Catch  Club,  in  177a,  for 
his  catch,  'One  morning  Dame  Turner,'  and 
in  1780  for  'Gome,  kiss  me,  dear  Dolly.'    In 
1776  Hook  brought  out  'llie  Ascension,*  an 
oratorio.    He  composed  the  music  fior  the  fol- 
lowing dramatic  pieces; — 'Dido,'  1771 ;  'The 
Divorce,'  composed  in  1771  for  Marylebone,  but 
not  produced  until  1781  at  Drury  Ijane;  'Trick 
upon  Trick,'  '  II  Dilettante'  and  '  Cupid's  Re- 
venge,' 177a  ;  'Apollo  and  Daphne,'  1773 ;  'The 
Lady  of  the  Manor,'  1778 ;   'Too  civil  by  hal^* 
1783;  '  The  Double  Disguiae,'  1 784 ;  '  The  Fair 
Peruvian,'    1786;   'Jack    of  Newbury,'    1795; 
'  Diamond  cut  DiMnond,'  1 797 ; '  Wihnore  CasUe,' 
1800;   'The  Soldier's  Return,'  1805:  'Tekeli,' 
and  '  Catch  him  who  can,'  1806 ;  '  Music  Mad ' 
and  'The  Fortress,'   1807;  'The  Siege  of  St. 
Quintin,'  1808 ;  '  Killing  no  Murder'  and  'Safe 
and  Sound,'   1800.    Besides  these  he  composed 
music  for  the  following,  the  dates  of  production 
of  which  are  uncertain:  'The  Wedding,'  'Love 
and  Virtue,'  'The  Cryer  of  VauxhaU,'  'The 
Pledge,'  'Coralie,'  'Blanche  and  Edgar,'  and 
'  The  Country  Wake.'    Many  of  his  songs  were 
published  in  collections,  as  *  The  Feast  of  Ana- 
creon,'  '  Hours  of  Love,'  etc.,  but  the  greater 
number  were  issued  singly.     Hook  composed 
several  concertos  for  the  organ  or  haipsidiord, 
and  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte,  and  was  author 
of  '  Guida  di  Musica,'  a  book  of  instruction  for 
the  pianoforte.    Several  of  his  glees,  catches  and 
rounds  are  printed  in  Warren's  Collections.  Hook 
died  at  Boulogne  in  1827.    Several  members  of 
his  funily  were  eminent  in  literature.    His  first 
wife,  Miss  Madden  (died  Oct.  19,  1795),  was 
authoress  of  'The  Double  Disguise.'    His  son, 
James  Hook,   D.D.,  Dean  of  Worcester  (bran 
177a,  died  i8a8),  was  author  of  the  words  of 
'Jack  of  Newbury,'  'Diamond out  Diamond, 'etc. 


*  « 

His  younger  son  Theodore  Edward  (bom  T788, 
died  1 841 ),  was  the  well-known  humourist;  and 
his  grandson,  Walter  Farquhar  Hoc^,  J>S>^ 
Dean  of  Chichester  (bom  1798,  died  1875),  eon 
of  James,  was  the  fSunous  divine.         [W.H.H.] 

HOOPER,  Edmond,  bom  at  Halbertoo,  Devon, 
probaUy  about  1553,  became  connected  witb  tiie 
choir  of  Westminster  Abbey  about  1582,  and 
on  Dec  3,  1588,  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
Children.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  composers  who 
harmonised  the  tunes  for  '  The  Whole  Booke  of 
Psalms,*  published  by  Este  in  159a.  On  Mard 
I,  1603-4  he  was  sworn  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Rojal,  and  on  May  9, 1606,  was  appointed 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Three  anthems 
by  him  are  printed  in  Barnard's  collection,  and  ax 
others,  and  a  set  of  Preoes  Psalms  and  Responses 
are  contained  in  Barnard's  MS.  coQectiaiis  in 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society's  library,  and  two 
anthems  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (HarL  MSS. 
7337  and  7340).  He  contributed  two  pieces  to 
Lsightcn's  '  Teares  or  Lamentaciona,'  1614.  He 
died  July  14,  i6ai,  and  was  buried  July  16^  in 
the  cloisters  of  Westminster. 

His  eldest  son  Jamss,  a  lay  vicar  of  West- 
minster, died  Dec.  1651.  [W.H.H.] 

HOPKIKS^  Edwabd  Jomr,  bom  in  West- 
minster, June  30,  1818,  became  in  i8a6  a  c1m>- 
rister  of  the  CSiapel  Royal  under  William  Hftwes. 
On  quitting  the  choir  in  1833  ^  studied  under 
Thomas  Forbes  Walmisley.  In  1834  he  was 
chosen  organist  of  Mitdiam  G!hurdh,  in  38  oigan- 
ist of  St.  Peter's,  Islington,  and  in  41  of  St. 
Luke's,  Berwick  Street.  In  43  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  Temple  Church,  the 
musical  service  of  which  under  his  care  has 
acquired  great  reputation.  As  an  aooomponyist 
he  is  quite  unrivalled.  Hopkins  has  composed 
several  church  services,  anthems^  chants,  and 
psalm  tunes.  His  anthems,  '  Out  of  the  deep,' 
and  'Grod  is  gone  up,'  obtained  the  Gresham 
pile  medals  in  1838  and  1840  respectively.  He 
IS  also  composer  of  'May  day'  (duet)  and 
'Welcome'  (trio),  and  author  of  'The  Organ, 
its  History  and  (Construction,*  an  excellent  trea- 
tise publiidied  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Rimbskult's 
'  History  of  Uie  Organ '  in  1855 ;  and  edit.  1870 ; 
3rd  edit.  1877.  He  edited  Bonnet's 'Madrigals,' 
and  Weelkes'  'First  Set  of  Madrigals'  for  the 
Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  and  the  mnaac 
portion  of '  The  Temple  Church  (3horal  Service.' 

JoHK  H0PEIV8,  his  younger  brother,  boni  in 
Westminster  in  i8aa,  was  a  chorister  of  St. 
Paul's  from  Sept.  1831  to  Sept.  1838.  In 
August  1838  (before  quitting  the  ohoir)  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  his  brothor  as  oiganist  of 
Mitcham  Church.  He  afterwards  becimie  sno- 
cessively  organist  of  St.  Stephen's,  Islington, 
June  1839;  St.  Benet's,  Paul's  Whar^  July 
1841  ;  Tnnity  Church,  Islington,  May  184%; 
St.  Mark's,  Jersey,  Feb.  1845  ;  St.  Michael\ 
Grhester  Square,  1846 ;  and  £^)som  Church,  Jan. 
1854.  In  May  1856  he  succeeded  his  cousin, 
John  Larkin  Hopkins,  as  oiganist  of  Rochester 
Cathedral,  which  he  still  holds.  John  H(^kiiis 
has  composed  services,  anthems^  chants,  hymn 
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tunea,  TolanUriM.  pianoforte  ikstdiM,  wntgi  and 
pMtxmgi,  A  faw  <^  which  hava  been  publuhed. 

Hia  cousin,  John  Libeim  BopiiHa,  Um. 
Doc,  bora  in  Weatrainitw  In  1810,  wM  a 
abariata  of  Wcctniiaater  Abbey  nnder  James 
Turie.  In  1841  he  saooeeded  Ralph  Banks  u 
<Hrgaoist  of  Bochecter.  In  1841  ha  graduated 
Miu.  Bad.  at  Cambridge.  In  1856  he  removed 
to  Cambridge  on  beine  appointed  ot^anbt  to 
Trinit;  CoU^e  and  to  the  Univn^tj.  He  pro- 
oeeded  Mdl  Doc.  in  1867.  Hopkins  oomposed 
man;  serrices  and  anthems,  and  pabliiihed  a 
cxJIection  of  his  anthems.  In  1847  he  edit«d, 
in  oonjunctiou  with  Rot.  EL  Shepherd,  a  ool- 
Isction  of  the  Words  of  Anthems  used  in 
iCocheatsr  CathedraL  Ha  diod  at  Ventnor, 
April  J5,  1873.  [W.H.H.] 

H0PKIN8ON,  The  greater  part  of  the 
pianoforte  ""I"'"?  of  this  oountry  has  centred 
in  London,  and  the  firm  of  J.  &  J.  Bopkinson — 
though  founded  and  at  fimt  carried  on  eiclusivel)' 
at  Leeds — cannot  now  be  quoted  aa  an  exception. 
Ilr.  John  Hopkiosoa  established  hia  workshops 
in  Leeds  in  1842,  and  removed  them  to  London 
in  1846.  The  warerooms  were  at  fint  in  Soho 
Square,  and  were  in  185A  removed  to  Itegeat 
Street,  where  the  business  Is  now  carried  on. 
Mr.  Hopkinson  patented  a  repetition  action  for 
k  grand  pianoforte  in  i8jo,  and  in  l86a  he  fur. 
ther  patented  ■  '  harmonic  pedal.'  producing  the 
octave  harmonics  &om  the  strings  by  the  oontact, 
at  the  exact  half  of  the  vibrating  length,  of  •  very 
slender  strip  of  felt  governed  by  a  special  pedal. 
The  firm  gained  high  distinction  at  the  Exhibi- 
tions of  1861  and  1S78— at  the  latter  the  Great 
Gold  Medal.  Mr.  John  Hopkinson  retired  in 
1 S69.  leaving  his  brother,  Ur.  Jamea  Hopkinson, 
the  first  place  in  the  business.  [A.  J.  fi.] 

HOPPER.  A  name  applied  to  the  jack  or 
ocapement  iercr  In  the  action  of  a  [Hanofbtte^ 
or  to  the  escapement  lever  with  its  baclipiece, 
regulating  screw,  etc.  aamplete.  [See  Gbau< 
BOPPEB.]  So  nazned  because  this  leVer  hops  ont 
of  the  notch  against  which  its  thruit  has  been 
directed ;  allowing  the  hammer  to  rebound,  and 
leaving  the  string  free  to  vibrate.         [A.  J.  E.] 

HORN.  FRENCH  HORN  <Fr.  Cor,  Cor  dt 
Chaitt:  Gbt.  Bom,  Waldhont ;  Ital.  Corao,  Como 
di  Caecid).  One  of  the  most  ohataoterigtic  and 
important  instrument  among  those  played  by 
means  of  a  copped  eireolar  mouthpiece  (Trumpet, 
Trombone,  Comet,  etc.).  It  differe  from  all 
others  of  this  family  bj  the  oonaiderably  greater 
length  of  its  tube,  the  wider  expansion  of  its 
bell,  the  spiral  form  in  which  its  convolutions  are 
arranged,  the  softer  quality  of  its  tone,  and  its 
gre^t  compaaa. 

In  its  moat  modem  shape  it  Is  oomposed  of 
a  tnbe  1 7  feet  in  length  divided  into  three  main 
■ectioDS  —  (i)  the  Body,  comprising  the  lower 
two-thirds  of  the  tube  and  a  large  everted  bell, 
spreading  out  rapidly  to  a  diameter  of  about 
fifteen  inches ;  (s)  a  series  of  interchaogeable 
rings,  of  smaller  tubing,  termed  Crooks,  pro. 
giBBiive  iu  length,  fgvming  about  the  upper  third 


all  kindred  speciea  of  brass  instruments.  Short 
inteimsdlate  crooks,  intended  for  tuning  purposes, 
are  often  interpoUted  between  the  body  and  the 
larger  orook  1  the  body  itself  carries  a  pair  of 
n  shaped  slidea  fitting  with  atiif  friction  into  one 
another,  Soi  the  purpose  of  finally  and  more 
accurately  adjusting  the  pitch.  This  portion  of 
the  instrument  is  termed  the  '  tuning-slide,'  and 
has  been  of  late  employed  for  the  farther  advan- 
tage of  affording  attachment  to  a  set  of  valves,  not 
diasimilar  &om  those  of  the  comet,  euphonium, 
or  other  valve  instruments.  [See  Valvbs.]  The 
slidea  of  the  tuning  apparatus  are  sometimes 
utilised  as  a  pUoe  of  atlacliment  for  the  dlETsrent 


The  body  of  the  horn  has  a  length  of  7  feet 
4  inches ;  the  crooks  are  of  increasing  length  aa 
they  deeoand  in  pitch.  The  following  are  the 
dimensIonB  of  the  crooks  moat  in  use,  for  which 
the  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Kijhler  of  Henrietta 
Street:— 

aI|   >6in.  B    63jin. 


G 


79  ID 


The  crook  for  the  C  alto  pitch,  a  minor  third 
above  A||,  and  shorter  in  proportion,  would,  if 
in  use,  reduce  the  total  length  of  the  iiutrument 
to  about  S  feet,  while  with  that  for  the  C  basso 
pitch  it  is  16  feet  and  a  fraction  long. 

The  mouthpiece  consists  of  a  funnelahaped 
tube  of  brass  or  silver,  terminating  at  its  upper 
extremity  in  a  rounded  ring  of  metal  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Lpa.    The  bora  tapers  downwards 
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in  a  oarT«d  oonioal  form,  finom  about  thiee-qnar- 
ten  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  emboadiiiie» 
to  a  size  enabling  the  Bmaller  end  of  the  month- 
piece  to  be  slipped  tightly  into  the  npper  orifice 
of  the  crook.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  cavity 
into  which  the  lips  vibrate  is  thus  not  cap-shaped, 
as  in  the  trompet  and  comet,  bnt  oonoidal  down- 
wards, with  curved  sides  approximately  hyper- 
bolic in  contour.    The  peculiar  softness  of  quality 

HOOtliplflOM 


of  the  Horn 


and 


of  the  numpet. 


half  the  real 


of  the  Horn  is  in  some  measure  due  to  this  ftct. 
The  mouthpiece  used  in  playing  first-hom  parts 
28  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  less  in  diameter 
than  that  impropriated  to  the  second  horn. 

^  The^  original  use  of  the  French  Horn  was  to 
give  signals  in  hunting.  In  ihi»  function  it  is 
difficult  to  say  at  what  precise  date  it  supeneded 
the  more  ancient  oomet^  of  wood,  horn,  or  ivory, 
which  was  more  akin  to  the  Bugle.  Louis  XI 
of  France  ordered  the  stattie  on  his  tomb  to  be 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  hunter  with  his 
comet  at  his  side.  Dufouilloux  dedicated  a 
treatise  on  Venexy  to  Ghades  IX,  who  had 
himself  written  a  similar  work.  He  therein 
praises  the  cornet^  and  imitates  its  sound  by 
the  word  iron.  In  the  woodcuts  contained 
in  his  work,  and  in  pictures  of  Louis  XTs  pro- 
jected monument,  the  comet  mppean  to  have 
only  a  single  ring  or  spiral ;  being  thus  com- 
petent to  TOoduoe  only  a  few  notes.  In  the 
edition  of  Dufouilloux  published  in  i6a8,  how- 
ever, the  king  and  his  lordi  are  represented  as 
having  comets  with  a  second  half-circle  in  the 
middle.  Louis  XTTI,  who  was  extremely  fond  of 
hunting  the  fox,  invented  a  call,  to  disthiguish 
that  animal,  containing  several  different  notes, 
which  show  that  for  tbur  proper  intonation  the 
instrument  itself  must  have  made  fvmgrt^^  mmA 
increased  in  length.  Louis  XY,  however,  and 
his  master  of  the  hunty  M.  de  I)ampieRe,  com- 
posed and  selected  the  greater  number  of  «^iif 
and /an/am  used  in  the  royal  hunt,  which 
continue  to  be  employed  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  hunting  horn  finally  adopted  differs  from 
the  orchestral  hem  in  consisting  of  an  unbroken 
spiral  of  three  turns,  sufficiently  large  to  be  worn 
obliquely  round  the  body,  resting  on  one  shoulder 
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and  pMwing  under  the  opposite  arm.  Tlie  handi 
are  Uius  Idt  at  liberty,  uid  the  montl^neoe  can 
easily  be  brought  to  the  lips  by  a  sin^e  moveraoit. 
Three  kinds  of  huntiQg  airs  are  to  be  mads 
out.  (i)  Galls  {Unu  de  ehamX  of  wfaidi  there 
are  about  31.  These  are  intended  to  thea 
on  the  hounds,  to  give  warning,  to  call  for  aid, 
and  to  indicate  the  circumstances  of  the  hnni. 
(a)  Faarfam,  of  which  there  is  one  for  eac^ 
animal,  and  several  for  the  sta^  aooordiqg  to  ha 
age  and  antlen.  (3)  Famejf  mm  pecfixmed  as 
signs  of  joy  or  after  a  sncoesrful  himting. 

The  best-known  calls  are  the  BckSOM.  the 
Lanei  and  BdoMtei;  the  ffamrvari^  or  default; 
the  Delmeki;  the  Voloelegt  (h^mq  the  fr«sh  £»(. 
ma^  of  the  animal  is  found);  the  fld/oli,  and  the 
Mort,  Of  fimfiues  there  are  the  RofoJe,  soonded 
for  a  st^g  of  ten  points — ^invented  by  Louis  XV ; 
the  petite  Royoie,  sounded  lor  the  wild  boar; 
various  others  distinguishing  the  woU^  fox,  weasel, 
and  hare;  and  the  Pamfare  de  SI.  SvAerl^  as  the 
patron  saint  of  hunting,  only  sounded  on  his  day. 
(3)  The  third  series  appioxmiates  more  than  the 
others  to  regular  mufood  peiftnnanoes,  and  fin*- 
nishes  the  link  between  the  use  of  the  Hon  as 
a  signal,  and  as  a  mdodions  instrumesit.  Hicbs 
airs  are  many  and  various,  named  afWr  royal  per- 
sonages or  distinguished  hunters. — Dommerdm  cor 
is  the  tern  for  sounding  the  hom.^ 

Hie  introduction  of  the  Horn  into  theotdieslca 
in  France  is  attributed  to Goesee.  He;,  whcnstzU 
very  voung,  was  requested  to  write  two  aiia  for 
the  oebut  of  Sophie  Amould  at  tiie  opera  in 
1757,  in  which  he  introduced  obUigmto  parts  for 
two  Horns  and  two  Clarinets ;  the  hOter  instre- 
ment  being  also  heard  for  the  first  time.'  Lotti 
and  Scarlatti  introduced  it  into  Italy,  sad  wen 
followed  by  Basse  and  AlbeitL  It  must  have  ben 
previously  used  in  Germany,  since  it  appears  fre- 
quently in  the  scores  of  J.  S.  Bach»  who  died  in 
1750.  It  was  first  used  in  "BSngi^TMi  ^g  early  as 
1720  by  the  opera  band  in  the  Hajmaxke«^  at 
the  performance  of  Handel*s  Badamnata. 

It  was  much  objected  to  when  first  heard,  as 
coarse  and  vulgar;  and  severe  stanctores  were 
indulged  in  at  the  introduction  of  a  nida  iutm- 
ment  of  the  chase  among  more  refined  aonroes  of 
sound,  such  as  the  Violins  and  Oboe.  It  is  re- 
markable how  subsequent  e^ierienoe  has  leveised 
this  hasty  judgment;  the  smooth  tmder  tone  peco- 
liar  to  the  Horn  contrasting  admirahly  with  its 
orchestral  companion^  and  finming  a  finnfoiQida- 
tion  for  harmony  in  chords  andhSdii^  iwftai^f^ 

In  consequence  of  this  prejudice,  vdien  tifts 
Horn  was  originally  transfoned  inGcimany  from 
the  hunting  field  to  the  orchestra,  it  was  si^^ 
gested  to  introduce  a  mute  or  damper  into  the 
bell,  for  the  purpose  of  softening  the  tone ;  tht* 
was  at  first  made  of  wood,  and  afterwards  of 
card-board.  It  was  the  custom  to  prodnoe  a  KV* 
effect  In  the  Oboe  by  filling  the  bcJl,  *»>■"*> 
globular  for  the  purpose,  with  cottom-woodl;  apian 
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wliieh  giiggetted  to  Hampl,  a  oetebnted  hom- 
player  at  the  court  of  Dreeden,  about  the  year 
1770,  to  do  the  aame  with  the  Horn.  To  his 
surprise  the  maertioii  of  the  pad  of  cotton  raiaed 
the  pitch  of  the  instrument  by  a  Bemitone.  Struck 
with  the  result^  he  employed  his  hand  instead  of 
the  pad,  and  diaoorered  the  first  and  original 
method  by  which  the  interyals  between  the 
harmonic  series  of  open  notes  could  be  partially 
bridged  orer.  The  notes  thus  modified  have 
since  been  termed  '  hand  notes,'  and  the  instru- 
ment itself  the  'Hand  horn.'  Sir  John  Hawkins 
mentions  a  concerto  played  by  an  artist  named 
Spandau  with  the  help  of  tiie  hand  notes  in  1773, 
'attempering  the  sound  hy  the  application  of  his 
fingers  in  the  different  parts  of  tiie  tube.' 

The  method  of  stoppmg  the  Horn  is  not  by  in- 
troducing the  closed  fist  into  the  bell,  but  the 
open  hand,  with  the  fingers  dose  together,  some 
way  up  the  bore.  By  drawing  the  fingers  back, 
the  natural  sounds  are  again  produced.  The 
degree  in  which  the  Horn  is  stopped  is  not  the 
same  for  all  stopped  notes:  there  being  heUf 
and  whole  stopping.  In  the  firsts  by  raising  the 
hand  the  bell  aione  is,  as  it  were,  dosed :  in  the 
second  the  hand  is  introduced  as  fiff  as  if  it  were 
intended  almost  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air. 

Between  the  stopped  or  'hand  notes '  and  the 
open  notes  there  is  an  obvious  difference  in  cha- 
racter and  quality  whidi  it  is  impossible  wholly 
to  suppress,  but  which  may  be  sufficiently  modified 
so  as  not  to  offend  the  ear.  This  object  is  at- 
tained by  blowing  the  open  notes  softly,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  contrast  between  their  sonorousness, 
and  the  closed  or  'stuffed  *  (itoti^ffg)  character  of 
those  modified  by  means  of  the  hand.  Much 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  superiority 
of  the  simple  Handhom,  or  the  more  modem 
instrument  furnished  with  valves.  It  appears 
certain  that  the  lightness  and  vibratQe  power  of 
the  fixnner,  added  to  the  absence  of  abrupt  bends 
and  sinuosities  in  the  bore,  adds  materially  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  tone.  'But,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  rapid  mdodic  passages,  such  as  it  is  now  the 
liEuhion  to  write,  the  alternation  of  open  and 
stopped  notes  tends  to  produce  uncertainty  and 
nnevenness.  The  older  composers,  espedally 
Mozart,  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this  &ot, 
and  employ  both  open  and  stopped  notes  with 
full  consciousness  of  their  respective  effects. 
Many  examples  could  be  given  of  the  mourn- 
ful and  mysterious  effect  of  the  stopped  notes 
judicioualy  used.  A  convenient  compromise 
between  the  two  forms  of  the  instrument  has 
been  adopted  by  fixing  a  pair  of  valves  on  the 
tuning  slide  named  above.  It  is  quaintly  termed 
»  'grasshopper'  action,  and  can  easily  be  re- 
moved when  the  simple  tube  is  preferred.  Mr. 
Ford  has  registered  a  sliding  action  like  that  of 
the  trombone,  or  slide  trumpet^  in  place  of  the 
valves,  by  means  of  which  notes  can  be  depressed 
to  any  extent  according  to  the  ear  of  the  per- 
former. This  excellent  plan,  which  would  at  once 
give  the  horn  the  enharmonic  accuracy  now 
possessed  by  the  trumpet  and  trombone  alone 
among  wind  instruments,  does  not  seem  to  have 
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attracted  the  notice  it  deserves.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Mr.Bassett's  comma  valve,  applicable 
both  to  Horn  and  Trumpet,  by  whidi  the  error 
ftxisting  between  major  and  minor  tones  may  be 
coraected.    [See  Trumpst.] 

The  scale  of  the  Horn  consists  of  a  fundamental 
tone,  and  the  consecutive  harmonics  or  *  upper 
partial'  tones  of  an  open  tube  which  reaches  the 
extxeme  length  of  10  feet.  It  has  usually  been 
described  as  of  conical  shape ;  but  Mr.  Blaikley 
has  ingeniously  shown  of  late  that  a  somewhi^ 
different  fbrm,  with  a  hyperbolic  contour,  is 
required  to  produce  accurate  hannonic  relations, 
in  consequence  of  the  mouthpiece  not  being 
applied  to  the  exact  apex  of  the  cone,  but  some- 
what lower  down. 

As  the  prime  tone  of  so  long  a  tube  is  very 
deep,  the  harmonics  in  the  mid<&e  of  the  scale  lie 
so  dose  together  as  to  produce  many  consecutive 
notes.  Eight-foot  C  is  usually  taken  as  the  fun- 
damental note,  and  the  scale  fi>unded  on  it  is 
given  as  follows,  the  two  h^hest  notes  being 
mtAt^ctm  or  never  u#ftdi 


^^^^$^ 


This  notation  is  substantially  correct  for  the 
8-foot  or  C  alto  instrument,  now  disused;  and 
it  is  dear  that  it  will  have  to  be  lowered  sucoes- 
sivdy  throueh  a  whole  chromatic  octave  as  the 
longer  and  deeper  crooks  are  made  use  of.  For 
the  C  basso  crook,  8-foot  C  will  thus  become 
16-foot  C,  on  the  6th  space  bdow  the  bass  stave, 
and  with  all  intermediate  crooks  the  real  founda- 
tion sound  will  be  some  intermediate  note  of  the 
16-foot  octave.  How  well  the  great  value  of 
these  low  notes  was  known  to  Beethoven  is  evi- 
dent fix>m  more  than  one  passage  in  his  works. 
In  the  allegro  moderate  of  his  Sonata  in  F  for 
Horn  and  Piano  (op.  17)  the  following  passage 
occurs  twice  over  : — 
Horn  in  P.  -«=  =»- 


^ 


I 


i^a^c 


PP 


^='^ 


The  same  note  also  occurs  in  the  7th  Symphony. 
Allowing  for  a  crook  one-fifth  lower,  the  real 
sounds  would  be  as  at  (a) : — 

(1)  (6) 


m 


^ — 


IP 


Tsr 


T 


that  is  to  say,  16-foot  F  and  16-foot  0.  The 
former  of  these  is  practically,  and  the  latter 
entirdy  impossible  on  a  tube  of  under  la  feet 
long.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  by  a  freak  of 
notation,  the  bass  notes  have  been  referred  to  a 
16-foot  scale,  whereas  those  in  the  treble,  as 
already  explained,  bdong  to  one  of  8  feet,  and 
the  real  note  sounded  is  as  at  (6).  This  ac- 
counts for  the  ordinary  but  erroneous  statement 
in  Horn  Methods,  that  the '  Treble  part  is  con- 
ventionally written  an  octave  higher  than  it  is 
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played,*  ihe  fact  being  that  the  ban  part  is  an 
octave  too  low.  In  consequence  of  this  misoon- 
oeption,  no  two  scales  as  given  in  the  ordinary 
instruction  books  sgree  with  one  another ;  many 
beginning  at  the  4-foot  0,  which  stands  second  in 
the  scale  diagram  given  above.  This  is  partially 
owing  to  the  fact  uiat  the  extreme  low  tones  are 
difiScult,  if  not  impossible  to  produce,  except  with 
a  larger  mouthpiece.  Indeed,  16-foot  0  can  only 
be  feebly  touched  with  a  trombone  mouthpiece 
and  by  an  experienced  trombone  jdayer.  The 
scale  given  above  agrees  with  the  harmonic  series 
common  to  all  modes  of  eliciting  sound,  and  has 
therefore  been  preferred  for  illustration.  The 
Horn  is  invariably  written  for  in  the  G  or  treble 
def  (with  the  exception  of  the  three  or  four 
lowest  sounds  deecribed  above),  and  in  the  key  of 
C;  the  difference  of  pitch  necessary  for  orchestral 
tonality  being  provided  by  the  various  orooks>  of 
which  eleven  are  used,  supplemented  by  two  in- 
termediate ;  one  of  which  lowers  the  pitch  of  any 
crook  approximately  a  semitone,  the  oUier  a  whole 
tone.  The  whole  diatonic  scale  is  thus  accessible, 
and  even  lower  pitches  than  C  are  occasionally 
needed,  as  in  the  *  Stabat  Mater'  of  Rossini,  where 
a  horn  in  Ab  basso  is  introduced.  The  upper  0 
crook  is  rarely  used,  and  the  series  commonly  ter- 
minates with  Bb  basso.  In  his  and  Symphony, 
Brahms  uses  a  horns  in  B||  basso,  and  a  in  G 
basso.  The  following  table  shows  the  relation 
between  the  written  notes  and  the  actual  sounds 
produced  in  the  various  Horns : — 


Written  notes.  C  Horn.         ^     D  Horn,        fk^ 


Eb  Horn.  B  Horn. 


Q  Horn. 


jim^rfj 


T  Horn, 


A^Hom 


~w 

A  Horn, 


^ 


fej:r'^>jJ|^j\-^-^H..J-te^f^ 


Bb  aUo  Horn. 


^m 


Bb  basso  Horn.     Bf]  bauo  Horn. 
h0^ *: 


1^ 


tf=t 


P 


ap 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  although  the  written 
symbol  of  the  sound  remains  unchanged,  the 
actual  sounds  produced,  and  the  embouchure  re- 
quired for  producing  tbem,  vary  over  a  range  of 
more  than  an  octave.  This  constitutes  the  chief 
difficulty  of  the  instrument ;  for  as  the  various 
harmonics  differ  only  in  the  altered  tension  of 
the  lip-muscles,  what  is  required  to  produce  a 
high  note  on  a  low  crook  is  clearly  insufficient 
for  one  far  lower  on  the  more  acute.  It  is  thus 
often  impossible  to  ascertain,  without  actual  trial, 
which  particular  individual  of  the  series  may  be 
first  struck ;  the  sound  for  instance  which  is  fun- 
damental on  the  Bb  alto  being  the  first  octave 
harmonic  on  the  Bb  hanso.  It  is  always  advis- 
able in  writing  for   an    instrument  singularly 


tender  and  trsaeherous,  to  give  the  player,  ia 
case  of  change,  some  opportunity  of  m  airing  this 
adjustment  of  the  lip  unperoeived,  and  under  the 
cover  of  more  forcible  instrumentation,  lluspce- 
caution  is  the  more  needful  as  the  braas  taUnf 
of  the  Horn  is  very  susceptible  to  <diangei  ai 
temperature,  and  a  odd  crook  put  on  suddoily  is 
in  ooDsequenoe  liable  to  commence  too  flat. 

The  Horn  is  seldom  played  tangiy  in  the  or^ 
chestra.  A  pair  at  least,  and  four,  or  two  pairs, 
are  most  commonly  employed.  The  Third  is  in 
the  latter  case  regwded  as  a  ripieno  firrt^  and  the 
Second  and  Fourth  as  being  corrdatiTe  to  one 
another. 

Every  great  composer  since  Handd  has  written 
fredy  for  the  Horn.  A  diaraeteristic  mecinien  of 
this  master  occurs  in  his  Allegro  and  Feomento, 
where  the  bass  song  '  Mirth,  admit  me  of  ihf 
crew,'  is  embellished  by  a  brilliant  arpeggio  ac- 
companiment rising  to  the  top  G.  T^ob  aokt, 
though  preserved  among  the  ordiestral  parts. 
and  occasionally  played,  is  not  to  be  foond  in 
the  score  of  the  German  Handd  Society,  nor  in 
Arnold's  edition  of  the  work ;  so  that,  thoogh 
traditionally  referred  to  Handd,  it  may  be  a 
subsequent  addition. 

Mozart,  even  where  his  score  is  otherwise 
limited,  hardly  ever  dispenses  with  two  hotns. 
For  these  he  writes  with  the  moat  perfect  taei 
and  judgment ;  sddom  introducing  hand  note^ 
except  when  their  peculiar  effect  ia  reqoired. 
Instances  of  this  can  easily  be  found  in  any  of 
his  symphonies,  overtures,  or  operas.  He  has 
moreover  written  three  concertos  for  ordiesttrft 
with  Horn  obbligato,  and  a  large  qnantity  of 
concerted  music  such  as  that  named  nadcr 
Clarikkt  for  two  horns  and  the  reed  instnunenia 
All  his  compositions  are  eminently  fitted  for  the 
hand -horn,  of  which  he  had  thorongfaly  aiodied 
the  capacities. 

Beethoven  has  been  espeddly  lavish,  tlioqgh 
singularly  crud  and  exacting,  in  the  use  of  the 
Horn,  for  besides  the  Sonata  in  F  for  Horn  and 
Piano,  the  Sestet,  for  String  quartet  and  two 
Horns  obbligato — ^which  is  so  difficult  as  to  be 
never  played,  and  the  Smtet,  which  contains  a 
trying  passage  in  triplets  for  £b  horn, — 

Horn  in  Et>. 


^ 


i 


0=^ 


?5±5 


he  constantly  gives  it  a  prominent  place  in  all  hu 
works.  The  most  noticeable  of  these  are  the 
Second  Horn  solo  in  the  overture  to  Fidelio,  in 
E,  which  incidentally  demonstrates  the  error  in 
notation  adverted  to  above. 

indo  Solo. 


i 


<n  r  :*}'']  r  J*g 


£ 


pdoi. 


Corrcciljf  plaireti. 
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In  the  last  bar  bat  one  there  is  a  jump  of  a 
twelfth  from  treble  G  to  base  C ;  whereas  Horn 
playeTB  invariably  fulfil  the  obvious  intention  of 
the  oompoeer  by  desoending  only  a  fifth,  and  thus 
completmg  the  common  chord. 

T^  fibct  is,  that  the  first  part  of  the  melody, 
written  in  the  treble  de^  is  really  played  by  the 
£  Horn  a  minor  sixth  lower  thui  its  written 
symbol,  and  the  bass  part  a  major  third  higher, 
thus  reaching  E  in  the  8-foot  octave.  The  pass* 
age,  if  liteially  played,  as  it  would  be  by  an 
organist,  would  end  on  the  impossible  and  hardly 
musical  £  of  the  i6-foot  octave.  These  remarks 
also  i^ply  to  the  illustrative  passage  quoted 
below  from  the  Choral  Svinphony;  the  Scena 
('Komm  Hoffiiung')  in  'Fidelio'  for  3  Horns; 
and  a  very  florid  obbligato  to  the  baas  song 
*  Deign,  great  Apollo,*  in  the  '  Ruins  of  Athene,' 
scored  for  four  boms,  two  in  F  and  two  in  G. 

In  the  Eroica  Symphony  the  trio  is  scored  for 
3  Horns  in  £b,  playing  on  closed  notes.  In 
the  4U1  Symphony  two  horns  in  Eb  attack  top  0 
pianissimo,  and  idur  down  to  G  and  E  below. 
The  slow  movement  of  the  Pastoral  contains  a 
difficult  passage  for  two  horns  in  thirds,  kept  up 
for  several  bars.  In  the  Vivace  of  the  7th — near 
the  close— the  low  note  already  named  (sounding 
£)  is  sustained  by  the  second  horn  for  no  less 
than  a  a  bars  without  intermission. 

Horn  In  A. 
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The  G  here  given,  and  which  has  been  shown 
to  be  noted  an  octave  too  low,  really  appears  to 
be  an  outlying  hannonic,  or  fictitious  note,  not 
recognised  in  the  ordinary  hannonic  scale,  ob- 
tained by  a  very  loose  lip  and  sounding  the  fifth 
of  the  fondamental  note,  intermediate  between 
that  and  the  first  harmonic.  To  make  it  a  real 
note,  the  Horn  should  begin  on  ja-foot  G,  which 
is  impossible  for  a  16-foot  tube,  and  there  ought 
to  be  a  harmonic  third  on  the  second  space  in 
the  bass  clef,  which  does  not  exist.  Many 
players  cannot  produce  it  at  all,  and  few  can 
make  sure  of  it.  The  slow  movement  contains 
a  melodious  passage  in  contrary  motion  with 
the  Clarinet,  and  in  the  scherzo  the  two  move  in 
close  harmony  with  the  Bassoons  and  Clarinets, 
the  second  horn  commencing  the  trio  with  a 
solo  on  its  low  G  and  F|  (sounding  E  and  D|, 
as  at  b),  the  latter  a  closed  note;  a  phrase 
which  is  repeated  17  times  with  but  slight 
change. 


Horn  in  A. 


i 


(6) 


m^ 


ig^f 


In  the  minuet  of  the  8th  occurs  a  long  and 
important  duet  for  two  Horns  in  F,  accompanied 
by  the  violoncello  solo,  and  beginning  as  fol- 
lows:— 


nornsinT. 


imitated  by  the  clarinet,  and  running  into  a 
conversation  between  the  two  Horns,  who  repeat 
alternately  the  same  notes. 


i 


m 


In  the  Adagio  of  the  9th,  or  Choral  Symphony, 
the  4th  horn-solo  is  said  to  be  hardly  playable  as 
written  for  the  Eb  crook,  without  valves,  but 
becomes  possible  by  transposing  on  to  an  £i|  horn.' 

Horn  in  Eb. 


f '  >  rlrj^^c'^ 


T 


m^^ 


etc. 


Even  these  difficulties  are  surpassed  by  a  bar  of 
fifteen  notes  closely  following  the  foregoing. 


Schubert*s  great  Symphony  in  C  (No.  9)  opens 
with  a  passage  of  eight  bars  for  the  two  noms  in 
unison,  and  they  are  used  with  beautiful  effect, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  the  strings  alone,  in 
the  Andante  of  the  same  work  just  before  the 
return  to  the  subject. 

No  other  composer  has  surpassed  or  even 
equalled  Weber  in  his  masterl  v  use  of  this  instru- 
ment. He  evidently  loved  it  above  all  other 
voices  in  the  orchestra.  Besides  abundant  con- 
certed music,  the  effective  opening  of  the  Over- 
ture to  Oberon,  the  weird  notes  in  that  of  Der 
Freischlitz,  and  the  lovely  obbligato  to  the  Mer- 
maid*s  song,  will  rise  into  immediate  remembrance. 
He  fully  appreciates  its  value,  not  only  as  a 
melodic  instrument,  but  as  a  source,  whether 
alone  or  blended  with  other  qualities  of  tone,  of 
strange  and  new  sesthetical  effects. 

The  same,  in  a  somewhat  less  marked  degree, 
may  be  said  of  Mendelssohn,  who  makes  com- 
paratively less  melodic  use  of  the  Horn,  but  very 
much  of  its  combining  and  steadying  powers. 
Notable  exceptions  are  however  the  opening 
phrase  of  the  Duet  and  Chorus  in  the  Hymn  of 
Praise,  and  the  Nottumo  in  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.'  When  the  latter  was  first 
performed  in  this  country,  the  composer  especially 

I  The  diffleulty  of  thb  pwrm«  is  sometime*  met  In  the  orehestn  bj 
glTlns  the  two  low  notes  (which  sound  Kb  and  Bb  b«!ow  the  bus  st«Te) 
to  one  of  the  other  pUurers.  so  that  the  Budden  transition  of  three 
octaves  Is  not  felt,  and  the  low  notes  are  obtateed  with  greater 
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desiied  Che  oopyist  io  forward  the  part  euiy  to 
Mr.  Plfttt,  who  WM  to  pUy  it. 

With  Bofldni,  the  son  of  a  hozn-player,  and 
himaelf  no  mean  perfonner  on  it,  a  new  achool 
may  be  said  to  oommenoe.  He  ases  it  freely  for 
his  bright  and  taking  melodieB,  whether  alone  or 
in  pairs ;  but  the  old  method  of  Mozart  is  loet, 
and  valyes  beoome  essential  for  the  execation 
of  runs,  turns,  scales  with  which  the  part  is 
abmidantly  strewn.  In '  William  Tell,'  especially 
B  fiftvourite  and  recurring  effect  is  that  of  the 
Horn  imitating  the  Alpenhom,  and  echoing 
among  the  Swiss  mountains.  The  triplet  pas- 
sages thus  allotted  it  in  rapidly  shifting  keys 
are  to  the  last  degree  difficult  and  treacherous. 
Bossini^s  example  seems  to  have  been  followed  by 
Auber  and  many  more  recent  composers. 

In  Brahms*s  and  Symphony  (in  D,  op.  73)  the 
Honis  have  a  very  important  part^  egpoaaHj  in 
the  first  Allegro. 

MuiUfcr  the  Bom, 
Withwrehettra:— 

MozABT. — Op.  9a,  FirBt  Concerto;  op.  105, 
Second  do. ;  op.  106,  Third  do. 

Wbbeb. — Op.  45,  Concertino  do. 

Kalliwoda. — 0^.  51,  Introduction  and  Bon- 
deau. 

Bbissiobb. — Op.  153,  El^e  and  Rondeau  for 
chromatic  horn. 

SoHUMAKH. — Op.  86,  Concerto  for  4  horns  and 
orchestra. 

Concerted:^' 

Bebthovbn. — Op.  8 1(,  Sextet  for  two  horns  and 
string  Quartet.    Op.  17,  Sonata,  piano  and  horn. 

HiiOfBL. — Op.  18,  Grand  Sextet  for  piano, 
a  homA  and  stnngs. 

MozABT. — Fint  divertimanto  for  a  violins, 
viola>  a  horns  and  cello. 

MozABT. — Op.  106,  Quintet  for  horn  and  string 
Quartet. 

Reich  A. — Op.  8  a,  Twenty-four  Trios  for  3  horns. 
Op.  93,  Twelve  Trios  for  a  horns  and  cello. 

Hdmmxl. — Op.  74,  Grand  Septet  for  piano, 
oboe,  horn,  flute,  vi(^  cello  and  oontrabaaso. 

KALKBBEKirEB. — Op,  1 3,  Septott  for  piano,  a 
violins,  a  horns,  tenor  and  bass. 

ScHUMANN.--Op.  70j  Adagio  and  Allegro  for 
piano  and  horn. 

Thalbbbg. — Op.  7,  Grand  Divertissement  for 
piano  and  horn. 

Bbahhb. — Op.  40,  Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and 
horn  (or  cello). 

See  also  under  Clabinbt,  Obob,  eta  for  con- 
certed pieces.  [W.  H.  S.] 

HORN.  ELabl  Fbibdbioh,  was  bom  at  Nord- 
hausen,  Saxony,  176a.  After  studying  music 
under  Schroter  at  Nordhausen,  he  came  in  178  a 
to  London,  where  Count  Bruhl,  the  Saxon  am- 
bassador, patronised  him,  and  introduced  him  as 
a  teacher  amongst  the  "Rnglia}!  nobility.  Having 
published  his  first  work,  'Six  Sonatas  for  the 
Pianoforte,*  he  was  appointed  music  master  in 
ordinary  to  Queen  Charlotte  and  the  Princesses, 
an  office  which  he  held  until  181 1.    In  1808,  in 
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conjunction  with  Samuel  Wedey,  he  oonwiwinwd 
the  preparation  of  an  Knglish  edition  of  J.  S.  Badi  i 
'  WohltempeiJrte  Clavier,*  which  was  publiabed  m 
1 810.  In  i8a3  he  succeeded  WiUiam  Sexton  as 
organist  of  St.  Geoige's  Chi^pel,  Windaor,  and  died 
Aug.  5,  1830.  Horn  oompoeed  aoine  'Militaiy 
IMvertimentos,* '  Twelve  Themes  with  Variations 
for  the  Pianoforte,  with  an  aooompamment  for 
Mute  or  ^olin,'  and  several  sets  of  Sonatas.  He 
was  also  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Thomof^  Bm. 
His  son,  Chabub  Edwabd,  was  bom  in  SL 
Martin*B-in-the-IleIds  in  1 786.  He  reoeiTed  Ui 
early  musical  education  from  his  &tlier,  and  in 
1808  had  a  few  lessons  from  RAnnrni,  Betun- 
ing  to  London,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
position  as  a  concert  singer,  but  not  snooeeding 
he  changed  his  course,  and  on  June  36,  1809, 
i^ipeared  at  the  KngHsh  Opera  Hooae,  Ljoeom, 
in  M.  P.  King^s  opera,  'Up  aQ  night.*  In  the 
next  year  he  composed  and  prodneed  'His 
Magio  Bride,'  upon  which  he  quitted  the  stage 
and  studied  singing  under  Iliainaa  W^sfa.  l^ 
1814  he  reappeared  as  The  Seraskier  in  Staraee*s 
'Siege  of  Belgnwie,'  with  great  ■ooceM.  His 
connection  witii  the  theatres  both  as  coiupuMr 
and  singer  lasted  for  many  yean.  His  votes 
was  poor,  but  of  such  extensive  oompaos  that 
he  was  able  to  undertake  baiitona  as  well  as 
tenor  parts.  On  the  produotion  of  'Der  IVei- 
schQtz  at  Drury  Lane,  Horn  took  the  part  cf 
Caspar,  displaying  considerable  histrionic  ability. 
In  1831  and  3a  he  was  director  of  the  mosie 
at  the  Olympic.  About  33  he  went  to  America 
and  introduced  several  l^nglish  operas  at  the 
Park  Theatre,  New  York,  with  marked  ■oeoess. 
A  severe  illness  having  deprived  him  of  the  nse 
of  his  voice,  he  retired  from  the  stage  and  ooooi- 
menced  teaching,  and  established  himself  in  ba>- 
nees  as  an  importer  and  publisher  of  music  in 
connection  with  a  Mr.  Davis.  Duringr  his  stay 
in  America  he  produced  an  oratorio,  entitled 
'The  Bemisdon  of  Sin.*  In  the  >»**g^""*g  ^ 
1843  Horn  returned  to  Engiand.  In  1845  his 
oratorio,  renamed  '  Satan,*  was  performed  by  tbs 
Melophonic  Society,  and  he  was  appointed  ma- 
sical  director  at  the  Princess's  Theatre.  In  1847 
he  again  went  to  America,  and  on  July  23  was 
elected  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Hayda 
Society  of  Boston.  Early  in  1848  he  revisited 
England  for  a  short  time,  and  prodooed  his 
oratorio 'I>aniel*s  Prediction.*  Upon  his  retmx  to 
Boston  he  was  re-elected  conductor  of  the  TTsndfl 
and  Haydn  Society,  June  10,  1848.  He  died  st 
Boston  Oct.  ai,  1849.  ^^  productions  ftrths 
theatre  include  'The  Maffic  Bride,*  and  'Tridks 
upon  Travellers*  (with  Iteeve),  18x0  ;  'Tie 
Bee  Hive*  and  'The  Boarding  House.*  18x1; 
'Bich  and  Poor,*  and  'Hie  DeviTs  Bridge*  (with 
Braham),  i8ia;  'Goddphin,  the  lion  oC  the 
North,*  1813;  'The  Ninth  Statue,'  and 
Woodman*B  Hut,*  1814;  *Charies  the 
1815;  'The  Persian  Huntecs,*  'The 
and  'The  Wizard,*  1817  ;  'Diroe,'  iSai ; 
in  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor'  (with 
jun.,  Pany,  etc.),  including  the  popular  dae^ 
*  I  know  a  bank,'  and  'Acton  al  fresco'  (with  T. 
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CkK>ke  and  Blewitt),  1823 ;  '  Philandering/ 1824 ; 
'The  Death  Fetch/  and  *Peveril  of  the  Peak,' 
i8a6;  'Pay  to  my  order/  1827;  and  *  Honest 
F^ads*  (containing  the  beautifid  ballad,  'The 
deep,  deep  sea,'  originally  sung  by  the  oomppBer, 
ajid  afterwardB  raised  to  the  summit  of  pcnpularity 
by  the  singing  of  Malibran),  1830.  He  also 
composed  'LaJla  Bookh*  (produced  in  Dublin), 
•Annette/  *Nourjahad.'  and  *M.  P./  the  dates 
of  performance  of  which  are  uncertain,  a  cantata 
entitled  'Christmas  Bells/  a  set  of  canzonets, 
besides  numerous  single  songs,  glees,  etc^  and 
edited  a  collection  of  Indian  Melodies.  Some 
of  his  songs,  'Cherry  ripe/  'Thro'  the  wood,* 
'  I've  been  roaming,'  and  '  EVn  as  the  sun/  were 
highly  popular.  [W.H.H.] 

HORKPIPE.  An  English  dance,  probably 
called  after  an  obsolete  instrument,  of  whi(& 
nothing  ,but  the  name  is  known.  The  '  College 
Sompipe*  is  a  well-known  and  spirited  specimen. 
It  is  in  two  sections  of  8  ban,  each  ending  with 
three  beats  of  the  foot,  like  the  Branle.  [See 
p.  a 89.]  We  quote  the  first  section ;  there  is  no 
repeat,  but  the  tune  closes  with  the  three  last 
bus  of  the  quotation. 
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Hornpipes  were  much  written  in  the  last 
century,  and  Dr.  Stainer  (Diet,  of  Musical  Terms) 
smd  Mr.  Chappell  (Popular  Music)  give  specimens 
^th  various  dates  from  1700  to  1800.  The 
older  ones  are  in  3-a  time ;  the  later  ones,  as 
m.bove,  in  common  time. 

Handel  ends  the  7th  of  his  I  a  Grand  Concertos 
"witli  one  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Sompipe  artistically  treated. 
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In  his  'Semele'  the  Chorus  'Now  Love,  that 
everlasting  boy,'  is  headed  dUa  Hornpipe. 

The  airs  *  My  Love  is  but  a  lassie  yet'  and '  The 
British  Grenadier,'  and  the  hymn  tune  '  Helms- 
ley,'  sre  hornpipes;  the  last,  indeed,  strongly 
resembles  Miss  Catley's  hornpipe,  178a         [G.j 


HOLYOKE,  Samuel,  A.M.  An  American 
teacher  and  composer  of  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental  music,  bom  at  Boxford,  Mass.,  1771. 
He  published  'Harmonia  Americana'  (printed 
in  type  at  Boston,  1791) — a  collection  of  hymn- 
tunes  and  other  pieces,  in  which  the  absurd  practice 
of  imitations  and  'fugues*  was  done  away  with, 
and  homophony  and  oonmion  sense  introduced. 
Also  'The  Instrumental  Assistant'  (vol.  i.  1806, 
vol.  ii.  1807,  Exeter,  K.H.)  Also  *  The  Columbian 
Repository  of  Sacred  Harmony*  (Exeter,  N.  H., 
1809),  a  very  voluminous  work.  Also,  with  Oliver 
Holden,  *  The  Massachusetts  Compiler.'  He  died 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  in  the  spring  of  18 16,  much 
regretted  and  esteemed.  No  piece  of  his  music 
is  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  [G.] 

HORSLEY,  William,  Mus.  Bac.,  bom  in 
London,  Nov.  15,  I774»  having  at  ^e  age  of 
16  chosen  music  as  a  profession,  was  articled 
for  five  years  to  Theodore  Smith,  a  pianist  and 
minor  composer,  firom  whom  he  received  but 
small  instruction  and  much  ill  usage.  He  pro- 
fited greatly  however  by  his  intimacy  with  the 
three  brothers  Pring  and  Dr.  Callcott,  his  asso- 
ciation with  whom  led  him  to  the  practice  of 
purely  vocal  composition,  and  he  soon  produced 
many  excellent  glees,  canons  and  rounds,  besides 
services  and  anthems.  He  became  organist  of 
Ely  Chapel,  Holbom.  In  1798  a  suggestion  of 
his  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Concen- 
TORES  S0DALB8.  About  the  same  time  he  was 
appointed  assistant  organist  to  Dr.  Callcott  at  the 
Asylum  for  Female  €)rphans,  upon  which  he  re- 
signed his  appointment  at  Ely  Chapel.  On  June 
18,  1800,  he  graduated  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford,  his 
exercise  being  an  anthem,  'When  Israel  came 
out  of  Egypt.'  On  the  revival  of  the  Vocal 
Concerts  in  1801,  Horsley  produced  several  new 
compositions,  and  for  sevenJ  years  continued  to 
supply  them,  not  only  with  glees  and  songs,  but 
also  with  instrumental  pieces,  amongst  which 
were  three  symphonies  for  full  orchestra.  In 
1 80a,  Callcott  having  resigned  the  organistship 
of  the  Asylum,  Horsley  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. In  181  a  he  was  chosen  organist  of  the 
newly-erected  Belgrave  Chapel,  Halkin  Street, 
Grosvenor  Place,  which  he  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Asylum.  In  1837,  on  the  death  of  R, 
J.  S.  Stevens,  he  became  oiganist  of  the  Charter 
House,  still  retaining  his  other  appointments. 
Horsley  published  five  Collections  of  Glees ;  a 
Collection  of  40  Canons ;  a  Collection  of  Psalm 
Tunes  with  Interludes,  1828  ;  many  single  glees 
and  songs,  sonatas  and  other  pieces  for  the  piano- 
forte, and  '  An  Explanation  of  the  Major  and 
Minor  Scales.'  He  contributed  several  glees  to 
dementi  and  Co.'s  '  Vocal  Harmony/  the  second 
edition  of  which  was  issued  under  his  care.  He 
edited  a  Collection  of  the  Glees,  etc.,  of  Dr. 
Callcott,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  memoir  of  the 
composer  and  an  analysis  of  his  works,  and 
Book  I.  of  Byrd's  'Cantiones  Sacra'  (for  the 
Musical  Antiquarian  Society).  Horsley  holds  a 
deservedly  high  rank  among  glee  composers. 
His  'By  Celia's  arbour,'  'See  the  chariot  at 
hftnd,'  'Mine  be  a  cot,*  'Cold  is  Cadwallo*s 
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tongue/  *  O  Nightingale/  and  others,  have  long 
held,  and  will  doubUees  long  continue  to  hold, 
a  foremost  place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers 
of  that  class  of  composition.  He  died  June  is, 
1858.  He  married  Elizabeth  Hutchins,  eldest 
daughter  of  Dr.  Caloott,  who  survived  him 
untilJan.  20,  1875.  During  Mendelssohn's  visit 
to  England  in  1829  he  began  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Horsley  fiunily  which  ripened  into  an 
intimate  friendship,  as  is  evident  from  the  letters 
printed  in  'Goethe  and  Mendelssohn.' 

Horsley's  son,  Chablsb  Edwabd,  was  bom  in 
London  in  1822,  and  instructed  in  music  by  his 
&ther,  and  in  the  pianoforte  by  Moecheles.  His 
promise  was  so  great  that  he  was  sent^  in  1839, 
on  Mendelssohn's^  advice,  to  study  under  Haupt- 
mann  at  Cassel,  whence  he  afterwards  went  to 
Leipsic  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  instruction 
of  Mendelssohn  himself.*  Whilst  in  Germany 
he  produced  several  instrumental  compositions, 
amongst  them  a  Trio  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and 
violoncello,  and  an  overture,  the  latter  performed 
at  Cassel  in  1845.  Betuming  to  England  he 
became  dganist  of  St.  John's,  Notting  HUl,  and 
produced  several  important  works — 'David'  and 
'Joseph,'  oratorios,  both  composed  for  the  Liver* 
pool  Philharmonic  Society,  and  'Gideon,'  oratorio, 
composed  for  the  Glasgow  Musical  Festival, 
1 860 ;  an  anthem  for  the  consecration  of  Fairfield 
Church,  near  Liverpool,  1854;  and  music  for 
Milton*s  'Comus,'  besides  many  pieces  for  the 
pianoforte,  songs,  etc  In  1 868  he  quitted  England 
^r  Australia,  and  there  he  wrote  an  ode  entitled 

*  Euterpe,'  for  solos,  chorus  and  orchestral  for 
the  opening  of  the  Town  Hall,  Melbourne,  in 
1870.'  After  remaining  in  Melbourne  for  some 
time,  he  removed  to  the  United  States^  and  died 
at  New  York,  March  2, 1876.  A  '  Text  Book  of 
Harmony'  by  him  was  published  posthumously 
in  Dec.  76,  by  Sampson  Low  &  Co.     [W.H.H.J 

HOBTENSE,  Euo^kib  de  Beauhasnais, 
daughter  of  Josephine,  Queen  of  Holland  and 
mother  of  Napoleon  III,  known  as  'La  reine 
Hortense,'  bom  in  Paris  April  10,  1783.  died  at 
Viry,  Oct.  5,  1837,  the  reputed  authoress  (at 
Utrecht,  1807)  of  both  words  and  melody  of 

*  Partant  pour  la  Syne,'  an  air  which  has  been 
said  to  have  been  to  the  Empire  what  the  '  Mar- 
seillaise' was  to  the  Republic.  Her  musical 
knowledge  was  very  slight,  but  in  Drouet  she 
had  a  clever  musician  for  secretary,  who  has  left 
an  amusing  account*  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  required  to  reduce  into  form  the  melodies 
which  she  hummed.  Whether  Drouet  or  the 
Queen  of  Holland  were  the  real  author  of  the 
pretty  tune  in  question,  it  is  certain  that  she 
will  always  be  credited  with  it.  [M.C.C.] 

HOSANN  A,  a  Hebrew  word,  hoshia  na,  mean- 
ing '  Save  now ! '  (Psalm  czviii.  25),  used  as  an 
exclamation  of  triumph  in  Matt.  y-H.  g^  etc.  Li 
its  Latin  form  Osanna  in  exceltis  it  occurs  in 

I  See  Letter  Ju.  17,18S8k  In  *  Goothe  and  Mflnddadlm.'  US. 
>11»id.l[aKhlS,lMl. 

>  A  Mlectlan  from  thto  woik  WM  pafoniMd  at  th*  Orntel  Bikoe 
1lsrch9S,m«. 
4  8eeroa8ln'itii|9laiaBBltoFitia,trt.Drowt.  * 
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the  Mass,  after  both  Sanctus  and  Beoedictaa 
[OsAiTNA.]  In  English  music  the  wcrd  wiB 
always  live  in  the  grand  anthem  of  Oiiando 
Gibbons,  'Hoeanna  to  the  Son  of  David,*  liie 
subject  of  which  is  introduced  by  Sollivaa  in 
the  '  light  of  the  World.'  [G.] 

HOTHBY.  or  OTTEBY,  Jomr,  am  Ki^ish 
Carmelite  mcmk,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  15th  century,  and  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  the  Carmelite  mofnastety  at  FenaiSi 
was  fieonous  for  his  skill  in  the  scienoe  of  mnsie; 
He  was  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  'Propartkm 
of  Music,  Cantus  figuratus  and  CoanierpoiB^ 
MS.  copies  of  which  exist  at  Ferrara  and  Bo> 
logna,  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris  and  the 
British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  10,336).  It  k 
printed  by  Coussemaker,  '  Scriptorum  de  Mnua 
Medii  sBvi,'  iii.  328.  [W.H.H.] 

HOWARD,  Samuel,  Mna.  Doc.,  bom  1710^ 
a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  nnder  Crc^.  and 
subsequently  a  pupil  of  Pepuach;  was  after 
wards  ozganist  oif  St.  Clement  Danes,  and  St. 
Bride,  Fleet  Street.  In  1744  he  onmpnned  the 
music  for  'The  Amorous  Goddess,  or,  Harieqmn 
Married,'  a  pantomime  produced  at  Dmiy  I^ne. 
In  1769  he  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Moae  at 
Camlniage.  He  composed  nmnenxras  soQgs  and 
cantatas  (many  of  which  appeared  under  tfas 
name  of '  The'  British  Orpheus,'  in  several  boob^ 
and  others  in  various  collectiona),  sonatas,  and 
other  pieces  for  instruments.  He  awsiflted  Boyoe 
in  the  compilation  of  his  *  Cathedral  Mneac,'  He 
died  in  1 78 2.  An  anthem  of  his,  with  croheslza. 
'This  is  the  day/  was  published  in  1792.  A 
melodious  song  by  him,  'O  had  I  heat,'  firam 
'Love  in  a  Villiige,'  is  given  in  the  MumcsI 
Library,  vol.  iii.  [W.H.H.] 

HOWELL,  James,  was  bom  at  Flymootk 
Possessing  a  fine  voice  he  was,  at  an  early  age^ 
taught  singing,  and  at  10  years  of  age  sang  in 
pulma  He  was  brought  to  London  in  1824 
and  in  the  next  vear  admitted  a  pupil  of  tht 
Boyal  Academy  of  Music,  where  be  studied  ma^ 
vug  under  Bovedino  and  afterwards  under  Cr> 
velli,  and  the  pianoforte  and  clarinet  under  T. 
M.  Mudie.  He  subsequently  learned  the  doubla 
bass  under  Anfossi,  and  made  such  rapid  picgres 
that  he  decided  upon  making  it  his  especial  ia- 
strument.  He  continued  a  pupil  of  the  AcadeDj 
for  about  5  years,  during  part  of  which  time  he 
acted  as  sub-professor  of  the  double  baas.  Os 
the  cessation  of  his  pupilage  he  was  a^Mmiedl 
a  Professor  and  afterwards  Aasociated  honanrj 
member  of  the  Academy.  He  soon  to<^  bis  piaoe 
in  all  the  best  orchestras,  and  on  the  death  of 
Dragonetti  in  1846  succeeded  him  as  principal. 

His  elder  son,  Arthur,  is  an  excellent  double 
bass  player  and  bass  singer ;  and  his  yomiffer  son, 
Edward,  holds  the  post  of  principed  viaXosicrib 
at  the  Boyal  Italian  Opera.  [W.  H.  H.} 

HOWGILL,  William,  organist  at  White- 
haven in  1794,  and  afterwards  in  London ;  pub- 
lished '  Four  Voluntaries,  part  of  the  ^rd  cjiapfeer 
of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  for  three  votoes,  sad 
Six  favourite  Psalm  Tunes,  with  an  aooonpaai* 
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ment  for  the  Organ*;  'Two  Voluntaries  for  the 
Oisan,  with  a  Miserere  and  Gloria  Tibi,  Domine/ 
and  'An  Anthem  and  two  preludes  for  the 
Oi^an.'  [W.H.H.] 

HOTLAND,  John,  son  of  a  cutler  at  Sheffield, 
bom  in  1785,  in  early  life  a  pupil  of  William 
Mather^  organist  of  St.  Jameses  Church  in  that 
town.  In  1808  he  succeeded  his  master,  and  in 
1 819  removed  to  Louth,  linoolnshire,  where  he 
established  himself  as  a  teacher,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  chosen  organist  of  the  parish  ohuroh. 
He  composed  several  anthems  and  other  pieces 
of  sacred  music,  besides  songs  and  pianoforte 
pieces.  He  died  Jan.  18,  1837.  His  son,  WiL- 
UAM,  was  elected  organist  of  Louth  parish  church 
in  1829,  and  held  the  appointment  until  his  death, 
Nov.  I,  1857.  [W.H.H.] 

HOYLEy  JoHir,  was  author  of  a  dictionary  of 
inniri<^1  terms  entitled  'Dictionarium  Musice, 
being  a  complete  Dictionary,  or  Treasury  of 
Music,*  published  in  1770,  and  republished  with 
A  varied  title  in  1790.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
in  1797.  [W.H.H.] 

HUBERT.   See  PoBFOBiNO. 

HUDSON,  RoBEBT,  Mus.  Bac.,  bom  1731, 
was  a  tenor  singer,  and  sang  when  a  young  man 
at  Ranelagh  and  Marylebone  Grardens.  In  1755 
be  was  assistant  organist  of  St.  Mildred,  Bread 
Street.  In  1756  he  was  appointed  vicar-choral 
of  St.  Faults,  in  1 758  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Boyal,  and  in  1775  almoner  and  master  of  the 
children  of  St.  Paul's,  which  offices  he  resigned 
in  1 795.  He  was  also  music  master  at  Christ's 
Hospital.  Hudson  was  the  composer  of  'The 
Mvrtle,'  a  collection  of  songs  in  three  books,  pub- 
lished in  1767 ;  of  a  service  and  some  chants, 
and  many  hymn  tunes.  He  also  set  for  five 
voices  the  lines  on  Dr.  Child's  monument  at  Wind- 
sor, commencing  '  Go,  happy  soul.*  He  died  at 
£ton  in  Dec.  1815.  His  daughter,  Mary,  was  in 
z  790,  and  till  her  death.  Mar.  a8, 1 801,  organist  of 
St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  and  St.  Gregory,  Old  Fish 
Street.  She  was  the  composer  of  several  hymn 
tones,  and  set  for  five  voices  the  English  version 
of  the  Latin  epitaph  on  Purcell's  gravestone, 
*  Applaud  so  great  a  guest.*  [W.H.H.] 

HUNTEN,  Fbanz,  pianist  and  composer, 
bom  Dec.  a6,  1793,  at  Coblentz,  where  his  father 
DAimcL  was  organist.  In  181 9  he  went  to  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  studying  the  piano  with 
Pradher,  and  composition  with  Reicha  and 
Cherubini.  He  lived  by  teaching  and  arranging 
pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  and  in  time  his  lessons 
and  compositions  conmianded  high  prices,  although 
the  lattor,  with  the  exception  of  a  trio  concertante 
for  P.  F.  violin,  and  cello,  were  of  little  value. 
His  '  M^thode  nouvelle  pour  le  piano  *  (Schott) 
had  at  one  time  a  reputation.  In  1837  he  retired 
to  Coblentz,  and  lived  on  his  means  till  his  death 
in  February  1878.  His  two  brothers,  Wilhblm 
and  Pbteb,  are  still  successful  pianoforte  teach- 
ers at  Coblents  and  Duisburg.  [F.  G.] 

HtJTTENBRENNER.  An  Austrian  musical 
&mUy,  memorable  from  its  connexion  with  Bee- 
thoven and  Schubert.     Ajtsblm,  the  eldest^  a 
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professional  musician,  was  bom  at  Ghratz,  Oct. 
i3i  1794*  ^^  ^^  ^or  five  years  a  pupil  of 
Salieri  s  in  Vienna,  during  which  time  he  became 
intimate  with  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  other 
musicians  of  the  day.  He  was  one  of  the  two 
persons  present  when  Beethoven  died.  Why  he 
took  no  part  in  the  funeral  is  not  explained,  but 
it  is  certain  that  his  name  is  not  mentioned. 
He  was  a  very  voluminous  composer  in  all  de- 
partments, and  one  of  his  Requiems,  dedicated 
to  Salieri,  is  spoken  of  as  a  work  of  real  merit. 
It  was  performed  for  Schubert  Dec.  23,  i8a8. 
Schubert  had  a  great  regard  for  Ansolm.  The 
well-known  song  *Die  Forelle'  (op.  3a)  was 
written  at  his  house  'at  la  o*clock  at  nighty' 
as  Schubert  himself  says.^  In  his  hurry  Schubert 
shook  the  ink  over  the  paper  instead  of  the  sand^ 
a  fact  to  which  tiie  autograph  bears  ample  wit- 
ness. The  B  minor  Symphony  was  in  Anselm's 
possession  up  to  the  time  of  its  first  performance 
at  Vienna  m  Dec.  1865.  He  died  at  Ober- 
Andritz,  Styria,  June  5,  1868.  For  full  details 
see  his  biography  by  von  Leitner  (Gratz,  1868). 

J08BF,  the  second  brother,  an  enthusiastic 
amateur,  was  a  government  employ^.  His  devo- 
tion to  Schub^  was  excessive,  so  great  as 
sometimes  to  bore  the  object  of  it ;  he  was  un- 
wearied in  his  active  services,  communicated  with 
publishers,  and  did  all  that  devotion  and  admira- 
tion could  do  for  his  idol.  The  two  used  to  play 
duets  on  an  old  worn-out  piano.  He  was  about 
Schubert  during  his  last  ilhiess,  and  obtained  the 
official  permission  for  the  performance  of  the 
Requiem  after  his  death.  The  fine  dramatic  sons 
'Die  Erwartung'  by  Schiller  (op.  1 1 6)  is  dedicated 
by  Schubert  to  'his  friend  Josef  HUttenbrenner.* 

The  third  brother,  Heinbioh,  was  a  lawyer  and 
a  '  Dr.  juris.'  He  was  also  a  poet,  and  wrote  the 
words  for  at  least  one  of  Schubert's  pieces — the 
part-song  *  Wehmuth*  (op.  80,  No.  i).  [G.] 

HUGUENOTS,  LES.  Opera  in  5  acts  :  words 
by  Scribe  and  Deschamps,  music  by  Meyerbeer. 
I^roduced  at  the  Academic  Feb.  ap,  1836 ;  in 
London,  first  by  a  German  company,  at  Covent 
Garden,  April  ao,  1843;  in  Italian  at  Covent 
Guden  as  'Gli  Ugonotti/  July  30,  1848;  in 
English  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  Aug.  16,  1840. 
Like  '  William  Tell,'  me  opera  is  always  greatly 
shortened  in  performance. 

For  a  remarkable  criticism  by  Schumann  see 
the  Neue  Zeitschrift,  Sept.  5,  1837,  and  Gesam- 
melte  Schriften,  ii.  aao.  [G.] 

HULLAH,  John,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at  Wor- 
cester, June  37,  181  a,  but  came  whilst  very 
young  to  London,  where  his  life  has  been  spent. 
He  received  no  regular  musical  instruction  until 
1839,  when  he  was  placed  under  William  Horsley. 
In  183  a  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  sing- 
ing from  (Mvelli.  He  first  became  known  as 
a  composer  by  his  music  to  C!harles  Dickens's 
opera^  '  The  Village  Coquettes,'  produced  at  the 
St.  James's  Theatre,  Dec.  5,  1836.     This  wa« 

iKraiaik  TOO  Hdlborn.  1911b  B«t  I  am  Mmred  by  Mr.  NoCtobolim 
llMt  tha  Mmc  WM  eanpoMd  in  ltt7,  lo  that  this.  Ihonsli  mm 
•atogn^b,  la  not  ch«  aatosimph. 
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followed  by  '  The  Barbers  of  Bassora,'  a  comic 
opera,  produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
Nov.  II,  1837,  and  'The  Outpost,'  at  the  same 
theatre,  May  17,  1838.  Soon  after  this  Mr. 
Hullah*s  attention  was  turned  to  that  which 
became  subsequently  the  business  of  his  life — 
popular  instruction  in  vocal  music ;  and  attracted 
oy  the  reports  of  Mainzer's  success  as  a  teacher, 
he  visited  Paris,  only  to  find  Mainzer's  classes 
entirely  dispersed.  Early  in  1840  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  remained  for  some  time  observing 
Wilhem*s  classes,  then  in  the  full  tide  of  success. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  late  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth, 
then  Dr.  Kay,  and  undertook  the  instruction  of 
the  students  in  the  Training  College  at  Batter- 
sea,  the  first  established  in  England,  and  just 
opened  under  the  direction  and  at  the  cost  of 
Dr.  Kay  and  Mr.  Edward  Carlton  Tufnell.  On 
Feb.  18,  1840,  he  gave  his  first  class-lesson  at 
Battereea,  and  from  that  day  dates  the  move- 
ment he  originated.  On  Feb.  i,  1841,  he  opened 
at  Exeter  Hail  a  school  for  the  instruction  of 
Schoolmasters  of  Day  and  Sunday  Schools  in 
Vocal  Music  by  a  system  based  on  that  of  Wil- 
hem,  which  met  with  remarkable  success.  Not 
only  schoolmasters  but  the  general  public  flocked 
to  obtain  instruction,  and  country  professors 
oame  to  London  to  learn  the  system  and  obtain 
certificates  of  being  qualified  to  teach  it.  The 
system  was  acrimoniously  attacked,  but  it  out- 
lived all  opposition.  From  his  elementary  classes 
Mr.  Hullah  formed  two  schools,  an  upper  and  a 
lower,  and  commenced  giving  concerts  in  Exeter 
Hall,  the  members  of  his  upper  school  forming 
his  chorus,  and  the  orchestra  being  completed  by 
professional  principal  singers  and  instrumentalists. 
Bemarkable  among  these  were  four  historical 
concerts  illustrating  in  chronological  order  the 
rise  and  progress  of  English  vocal  music,  given  at 
Exeter  Hall  on  Mondays  in  the  first  four  months 
of  1847.  At  this  time  Mr.  Hullah's  friends  and 
supporibers  determined  on  erecting  and  present- 
ing to  him  a  concert  hall,  and.  having  procured 
a  piece  of  ground  near  Long  Acre,  the  foundation 
stone  of  St.  Martin's  Hall  was  laid  June  21, 1847. 
The  hall  was  opened,  although  not  entirely  com- 
pleted, on  Feb.  11,  1850,  and  Mr.  Hullah  con- 
tinued to  give  his  concerts  there  until  the  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire  Aug.  38,  i860,  on  the  oc- 
currence of  which  event  his  friends  and  pupils 
testified  their  gratitude  and  sympathy  for  him 
by  the  presentation  of  a  handsome  testimoniaL 
During  the  existence  of  the  upper  school  Mr. 
Hullah  brought  forward  a  large  number  of  un- 
known works,  old  and  new,  and  introduced 
many  vocalists,  some  of  whom  have  become  very 
eminent.  From  1840  to  i860  about  25,000 
persons  passed  through  his  classes.  In  1844 
Mr.  Hullah  was  appointed  I^fessor  of  Vood 
Music  in  King's  College,  London,  an  office  which 
he  resigned  in  1874.  He  still  holds  (1879) 
similar  appointments  in  Queen's  College  and 
Bedford  College,  London,  with  both  of  which  he 
has  been  connected  since  their  foundation.  From 
1870  to  187.^  he  was  conductor  of  the  concerts  of 
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the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.     On  the  d«th 
of  his  old  master,  Horsley,  in  1858,  Mr.  Hnllak 
was  appointed  organist  of  the  Charier  Hoott. 
where  since  1841  he  had  carried  on  a  singioir 
class.    For  many  years  he  conducted  the  annnsl 
ooncert  of  the   Children   of  the   Metropolitsii 
Schools  at  the  Crystal  Palace.    In  Mairch  1872 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Oxnmittee  of  Conocil 
on  Education  Inspector  of  Trainin^^  Schoob  6r 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  office  he  atili  holds. 
In  1876  the  University  of  Edinbmigh  onexpeei* 
edly  conferred  on  him  the  honorazy  degree  oi 
LL.D.,  and  in  1877  he  was  made  a  member  «f 
the  Society  of  St.  Cecilia  in  Rome  and  of  the 
Musical  Academy  in  Florenoe.    Dr.  Hullah  is 
the  composer  of  many  songs,  etc.,  and  is  aatlur 
of 'A  Grammar  of  Vocal  Music';  'AC^nunmarof 
Harmony*;  and  *A  Grammar  of  Counterpoint*; 

*  The  History  of  Modem  Music*  (1862).  and  *  The 
Third  or  Transition  Period  of  Musical  Histosy' 
( 1 865)  (Courses  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Roysl 
Institution  of  Great  Britain);  'The  CoItiTatuB 
of  the  Speaking  Voice';  *Muac  in  the  HooHb* 
1877 ;  and  of  numerous  essays  and  other  papen 
on  the  history  and  science  of  music  contributed  to 
various  periodicalfl ;  also  of  many  songs,  aome  of 
which — such  as  'O  that  we  two  were  Maying,' 
'Three  Fishers,'  'The  Storm* — have  beoooM 
very  popular.  He  edited  '  Wilhem*8  Method  of 
teaching  Singing,  adapted  to  English  nae*;  'Tlie 
Psalter,  a  collection  of  Psalm  Tunes  in  4  parts;' 
1843;  The  Book  of  Praise  Hymnal,*  1868;  'Tbe 
Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  with  Chants ' ;  and  a  laige 
number  of  vocal  compodtions  in  parts  and  other 
publications  for  the  use  of  his  classes.  Amoi^git 
these  should  be  named  'Part  Music*  (tepiiBted 
as  'Vocal  Music*),  for  4  voices^  and  'Vocal 
Scores,* — two  most  admirable  collectiona;  'Sa- 
cred Music'  (1867);  'The  Sing<er*s  Lihniy*; 
'  Sea  Songs,*  etc.,  etc.  [See  Pabt  Music  ;  Vocal 
SooRXs.]  [W.H.H.] 

HUMEi,  Tobias,  an  officer  in  the  anny  an! 
an  excellent  performer  on  the  violdn-gamba; 
published  in  1605  'The  First  Part  of  Ayim 
French,  Pollish  and  others  together,  some  in 
Tabliture,  and  some  in  PrickcSong.  With 
Pa  vines,  GaUiards,  and  Almaines  for  tbe  Viola 
de  Gambo  alone  .  .  .  and  some  Songes  to  bee 
sung  to  the  Viole,'  etc.,  containing  116  airs  in 
tableture  and  5  songs.    In  1607  he  published 

*  Captaine  Hume's  Poeticall  Musicke  principally 
made  for  two  basse  -viols,  yet  so  contzi  ved  that 
it  may  be  plaied  eight  severall  waies  npon  aimdiy 
instruments  with  much  fiKnlitie,*  etc.,  oenttainiBg 
18  instrumental  and  4  vocal  pieces.  Hnme  rose 
to  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  1643,  b^n^  then  a 
poor  brother  of  the  Charter  House,  he  preeeated 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  offerii^  has 
services  against  the  Irish  rebels,  which  he  after 
wards  printed,  but  it  is  evident  from  its  con* 
tents  that  he  was  labouring  under  menfesl 
delusion.  [W.  H.  H.] 

HUMFREY,  Peleak  (as  he  himself  wieie 
his  name,  although  it  is  oammonly  foand  as 
Humphry  or  Humphiys,  with    every   posaiUt 
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Tsriety  of  spelling),  was  bom  in  1647.    'He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  nephew  of  Col.  John  Hum- 
phrey,  a  noted  Cromwellian,  and  Bradshaw^s 
swoid- bearer.*    In  1660  he  became  one  of  the 
first  set  of  Children  of  the  re-established  Chapel 
Bojal  under  Capt.  Heniv  Cooke.    Whilst  still 
a  chorister  he  shewed  skill  in  composition,  as 
appears  by  the  and  edition  of  Clifford's  '  Divine 
Services  and  Anthems/ 1664,  which  contains  the 
"Words  of  five  anthems  'composed  by  Pelham 
Humfrey,  one  of  the  Children  of  His  Majesties 
ChappeV  the  music  of  two  of  which  is  still  ex- 
tant.   During  the  same  period  he  joined  Blow 
and  Turner,  two  of  his  fellow-choristers,  in  the 
composition  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
dab-Anthem.^     In  1664  he  quitted  the  choir 
and  was  sent  abroad  by  Charles  II  to  pursue  his 
studies.    He  received  £ram  the  Secret  Service 
money  in  that  year  '  to  defray  the  charge  of  his 
journey  into  France  and  Italy,  2oo2.';  in  the 
fdlowing  year  from  the  same  source  100/.,  and 
in   166^  150^.     His  studies  were  prosecuted 
chiefly  in  Paris  under  LuUy.      On  Jan.   24, 
1666-7  ^  '^'^'^  daring  his  absence  appointed  a 
Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  room  of 
Thomas  Hazard,  deceased.   He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  following  October,  and  on  the  26^ 
vnm  sworn  into  his  place.     Anthems  by  him 
-were  at  once  performed  in  the  Chapel  Koval. 
On  the  death  of  Capt.  Cooke,  July  13,  167a, 
Hamfrey  was  appointed  his  successor  as  Master 
of  the  Qiildren.     On  Aug.  8  following  he  had  a 
patent  (jointly  with  Thomas  Puroell)  as  *  Com- 
poser in  Ordinaiy  for  the  Violins  to  His  Majesty.' 
fiomfrey  died  at  Windsor,  July  14,  1674,   at 
the  early  age  of  37,  and,  tluree  days  afterwards, 
-was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  the  south-east  door.    He  was  the  composer 
of  several  fine  anthems,  7  of  which  are  printed, 
but  without  the  orchestral   parts,   in  Boyoe*8 
'  Cathedral  Music'    The  greater  part  of  these, 
together  with  6  others  and  the  Club  Anthem, 
also  an  Evening  Service  in  £  minor,  are  con- 
tained in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MS. 
733S),  and  others  are  extant  at  Ely,  Salisbury, 
and  Windsor.      Three  Sacred  Songs  by  him, 
and  a  Dialogue,  composed  jointly  wiUi  Blow,  are 
printed  in  '  Harmonia  Sacra,'  book  ii.  1714.   He 
composed  two  Odes  for  the   King's  Birthday, 
'Snule,  smile  again,'  and  'When  from  his  throne/ 
and  an  Ode  for  New  Year*s  day, '  See,  mighty 
sir.'  Many  songBbyhim  are  included  in 'Choice 
Ayres,  Scnigs  and  Dialogues,'  1676-84;  and  on 
the  rare,  separately-paged,  sheet  inserted  in  some 
copieB  of  book  i.  of  that  publication,  containing 
'The  Ariel's    Songs   in   the  Play  call'd   The 
Tempest'   (Dry den  and  Davenant's  alteration 
prodoced  in  1670),  his  setting  of  'Where  the  bee 
sacks '  is  to  be  (band.    His  song  '  I  pass  all  my 
hours  in  a  shady  old  grove'  was  first  printed  in 

*  a«iiH>yDr.TttJifytoh«f  b— neoBip<»edca>B>nJTletoiyofw 
fb»  Dotdi  bj  th*  Dnka  of  York;  bat  It  oaanot  have  been  to,  m  no 
•mt  oecorred  imtll  Jane  1680^  at  wbieh  time  Homfrer  mw 
■d.  The  itatement  of  Dr.  Boree  and  otban  that  It  nas  00m- 
1  M  a  aaemorlal  of  tbe  ftetemel  erteam  and  Mendihlp  of  tho 
Mrtbofs  h  mnch  mora  i»robable.  Hninfrey  If  nid  to  bare  eompoMd 
tb0  ftinaer,  and  Blow  the  latter  portioa  of  tho  antbem.  Turner*! 


the  appendix  to  Hawkins's  History.  J.  S.  Smith 
included  5  songs  by  Hiunfrey  in  his  'Musica 
Antiqua,'  amongst  &em  '  Whereever  I  am  and 
whatever  I  do,'  composed  for  Dryden's  'Conquest 
of  Granada,'  part  i.,  167a.  Humfrey  is  said  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  words  of  several 
songs  published  in  the  collections  of  his  time,  and 
to  have  been  a  fine  lutenist.  He  introduced  many 
new  and  beautiful  effects  into  his  compositions. 
He  was  the  first  to  infuse  into  English  church 
music  the  new  style  which  he  himself  had  learnt 
from  Lully,  and  which  was  carried  much  farther 
by  PurceU  (see  Mr.  Hullah's  '  Modem  Music,* 
Lect.  4).  His  predilection  for  minor  keys  was 
remarkable.  [W.H.H.] 

HUMMEL,  JoHANN  Nepomue,  a  classic  of 
the  pianoforte — ^but  a  dull  classic — was  the  son 
of  a  musician,  bom  at  Presbuig  Nov.  14,  1778, 
and  died  at  Weimar,  Oct.  17,  1837.  He  is  the 
principal  representative  of  a  manner  of  treating 
the  pianoforte  which  rested  upon  the  light  touch 
and  thin  tone  of  early  Viennese  instruments,  and 
grew  together  with  the  rapid  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  pianos  in  Germany  from  the 
beginningofthecentury  to  about  1830.  Hummel 
is  important  to  pianists  as  the  author  of  those 
academical  stock-pieces,  the  Concertos  in  A  minor 
and  B  minor,  the  Septet,  op.  74,  the  Sonatas  in 
F9  minor,  op.  81,  and  D  major,  op.  106,  and  of 
an  elaborate  instruction-book,  which  was  pub* 
lished  some  years  too  late  to  make  its  mark. 

Brought  up  in  Mozart's  house,  deemed  the 
main  conservator  of  Mozartian  traditions,  an 
expert  conductor  and  a  good  teacher,  the  leading 
Grerman  pianist,  a  very  clever  extempore  player, 
and  a  ready  writer  of  all  classes  of  music  frtnn 
pianoforte  solos  to  masses  and  operas, — Hummel 
in  his  prime,  circa  x8i8,  was  treated  by  the 
mass  of  professed  musicians  as  the  equal  of 
Beethoven!  Endowed  with  curiously  little  in- 
ventive power,  rarely  wami,  and  quite  incapable 
of  humour  or  of  passion,  but  fully  equipped  with 
every  musical  virtue  that  can  be  acquired  by 
steady  plodding,  he  appears  expressly  cut  out  for 
the  hero  of  respectable  mediocrity.  The  fonnid- 
able  size,  conventional  shape,  and  unifi^rmly 
careful  workmanshipof  his  pieces,  and  particularly 
the  '  brilliant  *  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  part, 
misled  his  contemporaries  to  accept  him  as  a 
master  of  the  first  order. 

It  was  about  1786,  whilst  Hummel's  &ther 
was  conducting  the  band  at  the  theatre  of 
Schikaneder, — Mozart's  friend  and  the  author  of 
the  libretto  to  Die  Zauberflote — that  the  boy, 
who  had  made  considerable  progress  in  singing 
and  piano-playing,  became  the  inmate  of  Mozart's 
house,  and  for  two  years  enjoyed  Mozart's  in- 
straction.    From  1788  to  95  he  travelled  as  a 

fianist  in  the  care  of  his  fiiither  through  Grermany, 
>enmark,  F.ngland  and  Holland,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Vienna  resumed  his  studies  in  counter- 
point under  Albrechtsbeiger,  and  had  the  advice  of 
Haydn  and  Salieri  r^gai^ding  composition.  From 
Ainril  i,  1804,  to  May  181 1,  he  was  capellmeister 
to  Prince  Esterhazy,  doing  the  work  Haydn  had 
Ibnnerly  done.    After  teaching  and  composing 
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for  some  yetan  at  VienxiA,  he  was  called,  in 
1816,  to  ihe  post  of  conductor  to  Stuttgart, 
and  Bubaequentlj,  in  1820,  to  Weimar,  from 
whence,  in  the  suite  of  the  grand-duchess  Maria 
Paulowna  he  went  to  Russia,  and  there  met  with 
a  reception,  the  cordiality  of  which  was  not 
exceeded,  and  rarely  equalled,  in  the  various 
journeys  he  undertook  between  1835  and  33  to 
France,  Holland,  and  England,  where  in  the  latter 
year  he  oooducted  operas. 

Hummel*s  compositions  consist  of  three  operas ; 
music  to  a '  Faerie,'  to  five  pantomimes  or  biedlets, 
all  more  or  less  stillborn ;  two  masses,  op.  80  and 
III ;  a  Graduale  and  an  Offertorium,  op.  88  and 
89,  which  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  churches 
of  Austria  and  elsewhere ;  and,  besides  the  piano- 
forte works  already  mentioned,  of  a  number  of 
Sonatas,  Etudes,  and  miscellaneous  display  pieces 
for  two  or  four  hands,  a  couple  of  Trios,  a 
Quintet,  etc.  [E.D.] 

HUMORESKE.  A  title  adopted  by  Schu- 
mann for  his  Op.  ao  and  Op.  88,  No.  2,  the 
former  for  Piano  solo,  the  latter  for  Piano, 
Violin,  and  Cello.  Heller  and  6ri^  have  also 
used  the  term  for  pianoforte  pieces— op.  64  and 
op.  9  and  t6  respectively.  There  is  nothing 
obviously  'humorous'  in  any  of  these,  and  the 
term  'owrice'  might  equally  well  be  applied  to 
them.  Rubinstein  also  entitles  his  Don  Qmxote 
'Humoreske/  but  the  'humour'  is  there  of  a 
much  more  obvious  and  boisterous  kind.        [6.] 

HUMPHREYS,  SAifUEL,  was  employed  by 
Handel  to  make  additions  to  the  libretto  of  his 
oratorio  'Esther,'  to  fit  it  for  public  perform- 
ance in  1732.  He  subsequently  provided  him 
with  the  words  of '  Deborah '  and  '  Athaliah.'  He 
was  also  author  of  'Ulysses,'  an  opera  set  to 
music  by  John  C?hristopher  Smith,  and  of  a  poem 
on  the  Duke  of  Ghandos's  seat  at  Canons.  He 
died  at  Canonbury,  Jan.  11,  1738,  aged  about 
40  years.  [W.H.H.] 

HUNGARIAN  MUSIC.    [See  Magyar.] 

HUNT,  Arabella,  singer,  lutenisti  and  sing- 
ing mistressy  was  the  instructress  in  singing  of 
the  Princess  (afterwards  Queen)  Anne.  She  was 
also  a  favourite  of  Queen  Mary,  who  made  her 
one  of  her  personal  attendants  in  order  that  she 
might  have  frequent  opportimities  of  hearing  her 
sing.  Many  of  the  songs  of  Purcedl  and  Blow 
were  composed  for  her.  The  beauty  of  her  person 
equalled  that  of  her  voice.  Congreve  wrote  an 
ode  'On  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt  singing,'  which  is 
mentioned  by  Johnson  as  the  best  of  his  irregular 
poems.  She  died  Dec.  26, 1 705.  After  her  death 
an  engraving  from  her  portrait  by  Elneller  was 
published,  with  some  panegyrical  lines  by  Con- 
greve (not  from  his  ode)  subjoined.     [W.H.H.] 

HUNT,  Thomas,  contributed  to  'The  Tri- 
nmphes  of  Oriana,'  1601,  the  6-part  madrigal, 
'  Hark  I  did  you  ever  heare  so  sweet  a  singinf^  ?' 
An  anthem  by  him,  'Put  me  not  to  rebuke/ is 
contained  in  Barnard's  MS.  collection  in  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society's  library.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  biography.  [W,  H.  H.] 


HURDY  GURDY. 

HUNTER.  Aknb,  a  Scotch  lady,  wife  of  Jola 
Hunter  the  surgeon,  and  sister  of  Sir  Evened 
Home  the  physician.  She  was  bom  1 742,  aail 
diedi82i.  The  Hunters  lived  in  Leicester  Square 
during  Haydn's  first  visit,  and  were  intimate  with 
him.  Mra.  Hunter  wrote  the  words  fidr  his  is 
Canzonets  (1792),  of  which  the  first  six  were 
dedicated  to  her  and  the  second  six  to  Isdj 
Charlotte  Bertie.  Hunter's  death  (Oct.  16,  1793) 
put  a  stop  to  the  acquaintance.  Mn.  Hunter 
published  a  volume  of  poems  (x8oi;  2nd  ed. 
'803),  which  are  condemned  by  the  Edinboxffa 
and  praised  by  Blackwood.  She  was  also  pro- 
bably the  author  of  both  words  and  malody  of 
'Lady  Anne  Bothwell's  Lament.'  She  ia  mon- 
tioned  in  Robert  Bums's  MS.  *  Edinburgh  Com- 
monplace-Book,'  and  two  poems  by  her — '  To  the 
Nightingale,  on  leaving  £[ari'8]  C[oort],  17S4,* 
and  *  A  Sonnet  in  Petnux^'s  manner* — are  theie 
copied  out  by  the  Poet,  the  only  poems  which 
received  that  distinction.  [G.] 

HURDY  GURDY  (Er.  VielU;  ItaL  Lirm 
tedeaca,  Ghir<mda  ribeea,  StampeUa,  Viola  da 
orbo ;  Germ.  BauernUier,  DetUaeheleic^  Bd- 
tlerlder,  Drehleier ;  Latinised,  Lf/ra  nisfteo,  Xfrt 
pagana).  Has  a  place  among  musical  instmmeBis 
like  that  of  the  Dulci- 
mer and  the  Bag* 
pipes,  as  belonging  to 
rural  life,  and  quite 
outside  modem  musi- 
cal art.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century 
the  Hurdy  Gurdy  or 
Vielle  contributed  to 
the  arausemoit  of  the 
French  higher  classes, 
but  evidently  with 
that  affectation  of 
rusticity  so  abundant- 
ly shown  when  mock 
^epherds  and  shep- 
herdesses flourished. 
Mr.  Engel  ('  Musical 
Instruments, '  1874, 
P*  355)  gives  aevenl 
titles  of  compositions 
wherein  the  Vielle 
formed,  in  combina- 
tion  with    Bagpipes 

(Musette),  Flutes  (of  both  kinds),  and  Hantbci^ 
a  Fdte  Champ^tre  orchestra.  M.  G.  Chonqost 
(*  Catalogue  du  Mus^e  du  Conservatoire,*  Paris* 
1875,  p.  23)  adds,  for  the  instrument  aloae^ 
sonatas,  duos,  etc.,  by  Baptiste  and  other  cosa- 
posers,  and  two  methods  for  instruciian  by  Boaia 
and  Corrette.  This  music  of  a  modem  Arcadia 
seems  to  have  culminated  about  1750  in  the 
virtuosity  of  two  brothers,  Charles  and  H«ri 
Baton,  the  former  playing  the  Vielle,  wiiich  he 
had  much  improved,  the  latter  the  Musette. 
Their  father,  a  luthier  at  Versailles,  was  a 
&mous  Vielle  maker,  who  about  1 716-20  adajrted 
old  guitars  and  lutes  and  mounted  tkem  si 
hurdy-gurdies.     Other    eminent   makess 
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Piore  and  Jean  Loa-Tet,  FbHe,  kbout  1^50 ; 
Lambert,  of  Nancj,  1770-80;  Delauiw;,  Fuiij 
and  Barge,  TonlouM. 

The  'R.uxAy  Gnidj  ia  ui  iiutrnmflDt  the  ■ound 
of  which  ii  produced  by  tbo  friction  of  Btretched 
aCrfngi,  and  the  different  tones  by  the  help  of 
keys.  It  luM  thai  &ualogiea  to  both  bowed  and 
clavier  iiutnimeDta.  It  a  eometimea  i&  the 
•hspe  of  the  old  VioU  d'Amote  (»  viol  with  very 
high  ribs),  of  the  Onitu,  or,  u  in  the  woodcat, 
of  the  Lute.  Four  to  dz  tuning-pegs  in  the  head 
bear  ■■  msiiy  ibringi  of  catgut  or  somatimsa 
wiie,  two  of  which  only  are  carried  direut  to  the 
tailpiece,  and  tuned  in  uniaon,  and  one  <a  both 
are  'stepped'  by  a  simple  ■pparatus  of  keys 
with  tsngenta,  which  directed  by  tbe  Gngen  of 
the  player's  left  hand,  shortens  the  vibrating 
length  to  make  the  melody.  The  chanterelle 
has  two  octavee  from  the  tenor  G  upwards  ;  the 
drcmes  are  tuned  in  C  or  6 ;  G  being  the  lowest 
■taing  in  either  key. 

In  the  cut  showing  the  wheel  and  tangents 
one  string  only  is  used  as  a  melody  string.    The 
ebony  k(^  are  the  natural  notes,  the  ivoiy  the 
sharpa.     From  the  poration  in  which  the  Hnrdy 
Guroy  is  held  tbe  keys  return  by  their  own 
sreoght.   The  longer  strings,  deflected  and  carried 
mnnd  the  rib*  or  ovar  the 
tolly  and  raised  upon  pro- 
jeoting  studs,  are  tuned  oa 
drones  or  bourdon  strings.    1 
All  these  stringH  are  set 
In  vibration  by  the  wooden   ! 
wheel,  which,  being  roein-    | 
ed,  has  tbe  function  of  a 
violin  bow,  and  it  inserted 
croaswiae  in  an  opening  ol 
the  belly  jurt  above  the 
tailpieoa,  Uie  motor  being 
a  handle  at  the  tail-and 
turned  by  the  player's  right 
hand.  There  are  two  eound- 
holea  in  the  belly  near  the 
wheel.   TheHurdyGnni^ 
here     rtfireeenled     is     a 
modem    French    instm- 
meat  ('  Vielle  en  forme  de 
lath '),  1 7  inches  in  leurth 
without  the  handle,    "^o 
of    the   djonea  are    spun 
atrlogs,  and  <Hie,  the  so- 
called  *  trumpet,'  is  of  cop- 
per, and  is  brought  upon 
tbe  wheel  at  plesaore  by 


«l*o  four  sympathetic  wire  strings  toned  in  the 
fifth  and  octave.  Like  lutesand  other  medinval 
initouments,  the  Huidy  Gurdy  was  often  much 
&nd  well  adorned,  as  may  be  seen  in  South 
Konsington  Museum  ;  &ncy  woods,  carving,  in- 
laying and  painting  being  lavishly  employed. 
The  Hurdy  Gurdy  has  been  sometimes  railed 
Bota  {from  its  wheel),  but  the  Bote  of  Chauoer 
bad  no  wheel,  and  wsa  a  kind  of  half  fiddle,  half 
Ijre,  with  an  opening  (as  in  the  CbwtH)  fin'  the 
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hand  tX  the  player  to  tonoh  the  strings  from  the 
back.  The  old  Latin  name  for  a  Hurdy  Gurdy 
was  Oboahistbdm,  and  this  large  form  of  the 
instrument  it  took  two  persons  to  play,  as  it  wss 
so  loog  as  to  lie  across  the  knees  of  both.  The 
artist  touched  the  keys ;  the  handle-turner  was 
no  more  important  than  an  organ  bellowi  blower. 
The  Hunimit  of  the  arch  of  the  Gate  of  Glory  of 
Santiago  da  Coropostella,  a  east  of  which  is  at 
South  Kensington,  is  oocopiad  by  two  fignres 
playing  an  Otganirtrum.  Tb^  date  of  this  great 
Spuiish  work  is  iiSS.  There  are  other  early 
representations,  especially  one  In  the  museum  at 
Bouen,  hot  the  earliest,  dating  in  the  9th 
oentmy,  was  copied  by  Garbert  from  a  MS.  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Blaiie  in  the  Black  Forest, 
and  published  by  him  (De  Cantu  et  Musici 
Sacrt)  in  1 774.  Mr.  Engel  has  reproduced  this 
drawing  in  the  work  already  referred  to  (p.  lOj). 
The  instrument  had  dght  keys  acting  on  three 
strings,  tuned  either  in  unison  or  concord.  The 
'Symphonia'  or'Chifbnia'  was  the  Hurdy  Gurdy 
in  the  13th  century.  As  for  the  name  Hurdy 
Gurdy  it  was  probably  made  merely  for  euphony, 
like  'hocus  pocus,'  'harum  acarum,'  but  it  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  peculiar  tone.  The 
Hardy  Gurdy  was  the  prototype  of  Uie  PiiHO 
VlOLlH,  and  alt  similar  toilaitnte  instruments, 
and  we  may  perhaps  see  in  its  simple  action  the 
origin  of  the  Clavtohohd. 

Domzetti's  '  Linda  di  Chamouni*  (1S4))  con- 
tains two  Savoyard  sonss  with  accompaniment 
for  the  Hmiiy  Gurdy.  In  recent  performances 
violins  and  violas,  and  even  the  concertina,  have 
been  substituted  for  the  original  iuBtmment. 
which  however  remains  in  tbe  score.      [A.  J.H.] 

HUTCHINSON.  Fbadcis,  an  amateur  com- 
poser, who,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Francis  Its- 
land,  produced  in  the  Utter  half  of  the  l8th 
century  many  vocal  compositions  of  considerable 
merit.  The  Catcli  Club  awarded  him  three 
prizes,  viz.  in  1 7  7 1  for  his  catch  '  As  Colin  one 
evening';  in  1773  for  his  cheerful  glee  'Jolly 
Bacchus';  and  in  1773  for  his  serious  glee 
'  Where  weeping  yews.'  1 1  gleee  and  8  catdies 
by  him  are  printed  in  Warren's  oollectiona.  His 
beautiful  madrigal.  'Betum,  return,  my  lovely 
maid.'  is  univenolly  admired.  He  is  sometimes 
styled  '  Dr.'  Hutchinson,  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  graduated  in  any  faculty.  He  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  a  medical "'' ' ""  — 

the  term  '  Dr.'  was  popular 

HUTCHINSON,  Joaif, 
ham  Cathedral  in  the  e« 
century,  and  had,  probably 
appointment  at  SouthwdD 
poHed  some  anthems,  one  < 
in  the  Tadway  collection  ( 
with  two  others,  at  Ely. 

HYMN  (Gr.  Cprot; 
Inno;  Germ.  Eirdiealitd, 
first  Hymn  mentioned  in  thi 
is  that  sung  by  our  Imp 
immediately  afl«r  the  ini 
Eucharist.    There  is  somi 
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thftt  thii  QUiy  have  been  the  series  of  Ptahns 

called  Hallel  (cziii  to  czriii  of  the  Authoriaed 

Version),  whidi  waa  used,  in  the  Second  Temple, 

at  all  great  festivals,  and  consequently  at  that  of 

the  Pa<<8over;  and  it  has  been  supposed — ^though 

the  drcumstanoe  does  not  admit  of  proof — that 

the  melody  to  which  the  most  characteristic  of 

these  PsalmSy  In  exUu  Imrad,   was  originally 

sung,  is  the  germ  of  that  with  which  it  has  been 

associated,  in  the  Christian  Chnich,  from  time 

immemorial — ^the  TonuB  Peregrinu*, 

In  early  times,  any  act  of  praise  to  God  was 

called  a  Hymn,  provided  only  that  it  was  sung. 

Afterwards,  the  use  of  the  term  became  more 

restricted.     The  Psalms  were  eliminated  from 

the  categoiy,  and  Hymns,  properiy  so  called, 

formed  into  a  distinct  class  1^  themselves.    *w 

lAapov,  a  composition  attributed  to  Athenagenes, 

and  still  ocmstantly  sung  in  the  Offices  of  the 

Eastern  Church,  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 

Hymn  of  this  description  now  in  use.    Little  less 

venerable,  in  point  of  antiouity,  is  the  *  Angelic 

Hymn/  Gloria  in  exedsia  Deo,  of  which  special 

mention  is  made  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  latter  half  of  the 

4th  century,  that  the  <inTnftn«A  importance  of  the 

Hymn,  as  an  element  of  Christian  Worship, 

became  fiiUy  understood.     S.  Ephrem  of  Edessa 

made  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  store 

of  Hymns  already  in  use  at  that  period.    S. 

Chiysostom  zealously  carried  on  the  work  at 

Constantinople,  and  S.  Ambrose  at  Milan.    The 

noblest    Latin    Hymn  we   possess  —  Te  Dewn 

landamua — was  long  believed  to  be  the  joint 

production  of  S.  Ambrose  and  S.  Augustine.    To 

S.  Ambrose,  also,  is  due  the  honour  of  having 

first  introduced  the  true  Metrical  Hymn  into  the 

services  of  the  Western  Church — for  the  rhythm 

of  the  older  examples  was  very  distinct  from 

actual  metre.    His  favourite  species  of  verse  was 

Iambic  Dimeter — the  *  Long  Measure '  of  English 

Hymnology — ^which  was  long  regarded  as  the 

normal  metre  of  the  Latin  Hymn.    S.  Gregory  the 

Great  first  introduced  Sapphics ;  as  in  Node  suf 

gentes  vigilemus  omnes.    Prudentias  wrote,  with 

great  effect^  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Catalectio — 

Corde  natus  ex  Parentis  ante  mundi  exordium ; 

and  also  used  Iambic  Trimeter — 0  Nazarene,  lux 

BeUUern,  verhvun  Patrie ;  and  Iambic  Dimeter  Ca- 

taleotio— (TuZtor  Dei  m«m€n/o.  One  of  the  earliest 

instances  of  £!legiac  Verse  is  found  in  the 

*Grax  benediota  nitet,  DominoB  qua  came  pependit, 
Atqoe  eraore  sno  valnflxa  noatara  lavat* 

of  Venantios  Fortunatus.  Other  metres  came 
into  use  from  time  to  time:  but,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  loth  century,  most  of  these 
were  forsaken  in  &vour  of  'prose*;  that  is  to 
say — paradoxical  as  the  explanation  may  seem 
to  the  uniuitiated — a  style  consisting  of  regular 
lines,  containing  an  equal  number  of  syllables, 
and  often  carefully  rhymed,  but  governed,  as  to 
their  rhythm,  by  accent  instead  of  quantity,  and 
therefore  setting  the  laws  of  classical  prosody  at 
defiance.  Many  of  the  finest  medisBval  Hymns 
are  written  in  this  beautiful  though  barbarous 
'Monkish  Latin/  especially  those  intended  to  be 


sung  at  Mass  after  the  Gradnal  sokI  Tract : 
insomuch  that  the  terms  Sequence  and  Pross 
have  almost  come  to  be  regazded  as  synouyiBuaSi 
[See  SKQUEimA ;  Pbosa.] 

The  authonhip  of  the  Plain  Chaunt  melodJM 
to  which  these  Hymns  were  sung  is  veiy  nii> 
certain.  It  seems  probable,  that,  in  many  casns, 
the  writer  of  the  words  was  also  the  oompoiBy  of 
the  music  to  which  they  were  adaptwi.  A  lick 
collection  of  such  original  tones  w21  be  finrnd  in 
the  Ve$perale  Romanum,  and  other  similar  Offios 
Books.  Probably  the  purest  forms  now  attsin- 
able  are  those  given  in  the  last  edidcn  of  the 
Vesperal  published  by  Messrs.  Pnstet»  of  Batb- 
bon ;  but  the  discarded  Office  Books  once  used 
in  particular  Dioceses  contain  some  pricdws 
treasures:  for  instance,  the  Saram  Tone  to 
Scmetorum  meriiis  is  one  of  the  most  perfedL 
Mixolydian  melodies  in  ezisteBoe.^  [See  Plais 
Cbaumt.] 

After  the  invention  of  Discant^  these  ^gneraHs 
Hymn  Tunes,  or  phrases  selected  from  tfaem, 
were  constantly  used  as  CanU  fermi  tat  Haass 
and  Motets.  In  the  year  1589  Palestriu  tomsd 
them  to  still  better  account  in  his  great  work 
entitled  ffytmd  Totiue  Anm — a  ooOeciion  of 
Hymns  for  every  Festival  throngfaont  the  Socle- 
siastical  Year,  admirably  treated,  in  the  poly^ 
phonic  style,  for  three,  four,  Gwe,  and  lix  v€ioe% 
and  bearing  traces  of  the  great  oompoeer's  best 
manner  on  every  page.  1mm  a  fins  tall  copy 
of  the  original  B<nnan  edition  of  this  woik  il 
Palestrina  s,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  «b 
transcribe  a  portion  €i  the  HymnforPsesioB  San- 
day — VexUia  regit  prodeunt* — ^Uie  well-kiwwB 
m^ody  of  which  is  combined^  throoghont^  wiA 
contrapuntal  treatment  of  the  most  mastariy  de> 
Bcription,  involving  clever  imitatJonsi,  and  cloeely- 
interwoven  fogal  points,  so  oaiefiilly  ocMnnealsd 
beneath  the  expressive  haimoniea  which  result 
from  them  that  their  ingenuity  is  quite  Ibiguttiian 
in  the  indescribable  beauty  of  the  geaecal  cfieoL 
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A  few  Latin  Hymns,  stich  as  those  to  be  found 
among  the  works  of  Hassler,  Tallis,  Byrd,  and 
some  other  great  composers,  have  been  set,  for 
4  or  more  voices,  in  a  simihir  manner:  but, 
as  a  whole,  Palestrina^s  magnificent  Hymnal 
stands  quite  alone  —  too  great  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  rivalry.  The  delight  with  which 
it  was  received  was  imbounded.  Indeed,  long 
before  the  middle  of  the  i6th  oentury,  the  Science 
of  Hymnology  had  already  begun  to  attract  an 
immense  amount  of  attention,  in  widely  different 
directions.  Bymns,  or  rather  'Carols,  of  a  some- 
what lighter  character  than  those  we  have  been 
sonsidering,  had  been  sung,  for  ages  past,  between 
the  scenes  of  the  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays 
which  fonn  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the 
religious  history  of  the  middle  ages.  Many  of 
these — notably  such  as  set  forth  the  Glad  Tidings 
oommemorated  at  Christmas-tide — became,  from 
time  to  time,  extremely  popular,  and  obtained  a 
firm  hold  on  the  affections  of  rich  and  poor  alike. 
[See  NoJUii.]  Well  knowing  the  effect  of  songs 
upon  popular  feeling,  and  fully  appreciating  the 
beauty  of  the  Latin  hymns  to  whicn  he  had  been 
accustomed  from  his  earliest  youth,  Luther  turned 
thesecircumstances  to  account  by  producing  a  vast 
amount  of  German  Kirchenlieder,  which,  adapted 
to  the  most  fiBkvourite  melodies  of  the  day,  both 
sacred  and  ssecular,  and  set  for  four,  five,  and  six 
voices,  (with  the  Plain  Chaunt  in  the  Tenor,)  by 
Johaimes  Walther,  were  first  published,  at  Wit- 
tenberg, in  1524,  and  re-issued,  in  the  following 
year,  with  a  special  preface  by  Luther  himself. 
Innumerable  other  works  of  a  similar  description 
followed  in  rapid  suocessian.  The  vernacular 
Hymn  found  its  way  more  readily  than  ever  to 
the  inmost  heart  of  the  Grerman  people.  The 
Chorale  was  sung,  fiir  and  wide ;  and,  at  last, 
under  the  treatment  of  John  Sebastian  Bach,  its 
beauties  werQ  developed,  with  a  depth  of  insight 
into  its  melodio  and  harmonic  resources  which  is 

>  IM.  Omntai  from  eanlare.toAtg  longa  of  Joy.   Ball«7,  howem, 
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not  likely  ever  to  be  surpassed.  Even  the 
simplest  settings  of  this  great  master  bear  tokens 
of  a  certain  individuality  which  will  render  them 
household  words,  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  as 
long  as  true  musical  expression  shall  continue  to 
be  valued  at  its  true  worth :  and,  perhaps,  in 
these  gentle  inspirations,  Bach  speaks  more 
plainly  to  the  outer  world  than  in  some  cases 
where  he  has  subjected  the  melody  to  more 
elaborate  treatment.    [See  Chobale.] 
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In  France,  the  Metrical  Psalms  of  Clement 
Marot,  and  Theodore  Beza,  were  no  less  enthu* 
siastically  received  than  the  Hymns  of  Luther 
in  Grermany,  though  their  popularity  was  lees 
lasting.  They  were  originally  sung  to  the  most 
familiar  ditties  of  the  time,  which  were  adapted 
to  them,  probably  by  Guillaume  Franc,  in  the 
Psalter  first  published  by  Calvin  at  Geneva  in 
1542.  In  1 561,  Louis  Bourgeois  published  a 
volume,  at  Lyons,  containing  83  of  these  Tunes, 
set  for  four,  five,  and  six  voices  ;  and,  in  1565, 
Adrian  Le  Roy  printed,  at  Paris,  an  entire 
Psalter,  in  which  the  melodies  were  treated,  after 
the  manner  of  Motets,  by  Claude  Goudimel. 
This  last-named  work  was  reprinted,  in  Holland, 
in  1607 :  but  Groudimel's  polyphonic  settings 
were  found  too  difficult  for  general  use,  and 
were  supplanted,  after  a  time,  by  some  less 
elaborate  arrangements — with  the  melody,  as 
usual,  in  the  Tenor — by  Claudin  le  Jenne, 
whose  collection  was  published  at  Leyden  in 
1633. 
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The  Hundredth  Psalm  TSau,^ 
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It  was  not  to  be  sapposed  that  the  movexnent 
-which  had  spread  thus  rapidly  in  France  and 
Gennany,  would  be  suffered  to  pass  unheeded  in 
England,  where  the  study  of  the  Madrigal  had 
already  brought  part-sin^ng  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  [Madrigal!]  Here,  as  in  France, 
the  first  incentive  to  popular  Hymnody  seems  to 
haye  been  the  rendeniig  of  Uie  Psalms  into 
verse  in  the  mother  tongue.  Stemhold's  fifty- 
one  Psalms  first  saw  the  light  in  1549  :  but  the 
*  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes/  'by  T.  Stemhold, 
J.  Hopkins,  and  others,*  did  not  appear  until 
1562,  when  it  was  'imprinted'  by  John  Daye, 
'with  apt  notes  to  sins  them  withal' :  the  *  apt 
notes'  being  simply  the  melodies,  as  sung  m 
France,  and  Gennany,  without  bass,  or  any  other 
part.  In  1563,  the  same  John  Daye  '  imprinted' 
the  'whole  Psalmes,  in  foure  parts,'  harmonised, 
in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  by  Thomas 
Talys,  Richiurd  Brunle,  William  Parsons,  Thomas 
Gauston,  J.  Hake,  and  Richard  Edwards.  This 
was  the  first  collection  of  Hymn  Tunes  ever 
published  in  England  for  four  voices.  Neither 
Bumey  nor  Hawkins  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  its  existence.  A  perfect  copy  is,  however, 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford ;  and  one,  containing  the  Medius  and 
Tenor  parts  only,  in  that  of  the  British  Museum. 
It  was  followed,  in  1567,  by  another  invaluable 
volume,  also  'imprinted,'  hui  not  pvbliahed,  by 
John  Daye,  viz.  'The  first  Quinquagene*  of 
Archbishop  Parker's  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms — a  work  which  has  only  been  preserved 
through  the  medium  of  a  few  copies  given  away 
by  Mistress  Parker,  and  so  scarce  that  Strype 
'  could  never  get  a  sight  of  it.*  At  the  end  of 
this  precious  volume — a  copy  of  which  is  happily 

1  Set  to  th«l»4tii  FMlm  of  Um  Frmch  tnodtttion. 


in  the  British  Museum — we  find, 
printed  in  four  parts,  eight  Tunes,  set^  by  Talji, 
in  plain  counterpoint,  with  the  melody  in  the 
Tenor.  Each  of  these  Tunes  is  written  in  one  of 
the  first  eight  Modes ;  the  eighth,  or  Hypomixo- 
lydian  Tune,  being  the  well-known  Guian  now 
universally  adapted  to  the  words  of  Bishop  Ken's 
Evening  Hymn.  A  larger  collection*  was  pub- 
lished, in  1579,  ^  Guiliehno  Damon,  whose 
harmony  is  dear  and  good,  and — as  it  always 
should  bei,  when  intended  for  congicgatiomd 
use — extremely  simple.  In  1591,  another  col- 
lection appeared,  by  the  same  author,  in  two 
books,  in  the  second  of  which  'the  highest  part 
singeUi  the  Church  Tune' — probably  for  the  first 
time.  In  1585,  six  years  before  the  puUicatian 
of  Damon's  second  woric,  John  Coeyns  had  pot 
forth  sixty  Psalms,  with  the  Tunes  first  printed 
by  Daye,  set  for  five  and  six  voices :  but,  by  fiv 
the  most  important  volume  which  appoued 
before  the  dose  of  the  century  was  the  compleie 
Psalter  printed  by  Thomas  Este  in  1594,  and 
containing  Tunes  skilfully  hannoniaed,  for  four 
voices,  by  John  Dowland,  E.  Blancks.  E.  "Rooper, 
J.  Farmer,  B.  Allison,  G.  Kirbye,  W.  Cobbold, 
E.  Johnson,  and  G.  Famaby— oompoeers  of  no 
mean  reputation,  and  generally  reckoned  among 
the  best  of  the  period.  A  fiur  inferior  volume 
was  published,  by  John  Mundy,  in  the  same 
year;  and,  in  1599,  a  collection  appeared,  by 
Richard  Allison,  with  accompaniments  *to  be 
plaide  upon  the  lute,  orpharion,  citteme,  or  base 
vioU,  severallv  or  together' :  but  all  these  wofks 
were  superseded  in  16a i  by  'The  Whole  Booke 
of  Psalmes,*  edited,  and  in  great  part  arranged, 
by  Thomas  Bavenscroft.  This  fomous  volume 
contains  settings,  for  four  voices,  of  the  best 
German,  French,  and  English  Tunes,  by  TaUis, 
Dowland,  Morley,  Bennet,  Stubbs,  Farnaby,  the 
editor  himself,  and  fourteen  other  noted  musicians 
of  the  day.  The  melody,  according  to  custom, 
is  always  given  to  the  Tenor.  The  counterpoint 
throughout  is  admirable,  and  every  Tune  may 
fiiirly  be  regarded  as  a  masterpieoe.  The  Baas 
and  Tenor  proceed,  for  the  most  part^  noCa  contra 
notom,  while  the  Treble,  and  Alto,  though  by  no 
means  written  in  a  florid  style,  exhibit  a  Uttia 
more  variety  of  treatment.  The  effect  of  this 
arrangement,  when  the  Tenor  is  sung  by  a  large 
body  of  voices,  in  unison,  and  the  harmony  by 
a  select  Choir,  is  exceedingly  impressive.  The 
finest  Tune  in  the  collection — John  Dowland's 
setting  of  the  Hundredth  Psalm — ^may  still  be 
frequeiitiy  heard  in  Salisbuiy  Oathe<bal ;  and 
there  is  no  possible  reason  why  many  othera 
should  not  be  brought  into  almost  univmal 
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A  second  edition  of  Bavenflcroft'B  Psalter  was 
published  in  1633.    William  and  Henry  Lawes 
set  the  Psalms  of  Mr.  George  Sandys,  in  three 
parts,  in  1648.    In  1 671,  John  Play  ford  printed 
his  'Psalms  and  Hymns  in  solenm  Musicke  of 
fonre  parts ; '  followed,  in  1 6  7  7,  by  his  more  widely* 
known '  Whole  Book  of  Psalms '  for  three  Toices — 
a  work,  the  popularity  of  which  was  so  extended, 
that,  by  the  year  1757,  it  had  run  through  no  less 
than  twenty  editions.     But  these  later  works 
diow  a  lamentable  deterioration  both  of  technical 
skill  and  artistic  feeling.    English  Hymnody  was 
not  destined  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in 
ihe  high  state  of  cultivation  indicated  by  the 
collections  of  Este  and  Ravenscroft.     Step  by 
step  the  decadence  of  the  Hymn  Tune  kept  pace 
with  that  of  the  Madrigal,  which  had  once  done 
so  much  towards  preparing  the  way  for  its  more 
perfect    development.      Had    any   hope    of   a 
-revival  existed,  it  would  have  been   dispelled 
by  the  Great  Rebellion.     The  Restoration  did 
nothing  towards  the  resuscitation  of  the  failing 
Art.    llie  vigorous  treatment  of  the  old  Masters 
fiftded  gradually  into  vague  inanity.    The  Tunes 
of  Hayes,   Wainwright,    Carey,    Tans*ur,    and 
other  more  modem  writers,  are  as  far  inferior  to 
those  of  their  predecessors  as  those  of  their 
followers  are  to  them.    The  popular  taste  grew 
daily  more  and  more  corrupt;  until,  about  the 
begmning  of  the  present  century,  it  reached  a 
pitch  of  degradation  beneath  which  it  would 
seem  impossible  that  it  could  ever  sink.     At 
that  hopeless  level  it  remained  for  many  years. 
Not  a  lew  of  us  can  remember  when  the  most 
popular  Hymn  Tune  in  England — that  known  as 
*  Helmsley,'  set  to  the  hymn  '  Lo,  he  comes  with 
clouds  descending' — was  an  air  of  so  ssecular  a 
character,  that  it  had  probably  been  composed  to 
some  amatory  verses,  banning 

'  Qnarrlian  Angels,  now  protect  me, 
Send  me  back  the  yonth  I  love  '— 

sung  by  Mistress  Anne  Catley,  in  '  The  Golden 
Pippin  ;  and  danced,  as  a  hornpipe,  at  Sadlers' 
Wells.    [See  Lo,  he  oomes.j 


In  0*Hara'$  hurletta  *The  Ootden  Pippin,'  Covent  Garden. 
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'Mitt  Catley't  Hornpipe:    Danced  at  Sadlart*  WelU. 
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The  real  objection  to  suoh  melodies  as  this 
lies,  less  in  their  origin,  than  in  their  esoterio 
unfitness  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  so 
inappropriately  applied.  The  one  may,  in  time, 
be  ^rgotten — the  other,  never.  Few  people, 
nowadays,  are  acquainted  with  the  source  of 
'Helmsley* :  but  no  one  who  has  seen  a  Horn- 
pipe danced  can  mistake  its  Terpsichorean  ani- 
mus— and,  surely,  no  possible  animus  could  be 
less  fitted  to  harmonise  with  the  feelings  which 
should  be  excited  by  a  ^pui  on  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. Nivn  ruhen  alle  WiUder,  and  0  Welt,  t^ 
muss  Dich  Uustn,  were  originally  ssecular  airs : 
but^  how  different  their  character  I 

Vigorous  efforts  have  recently  been  made,  and 
are  made  still,  to  introduce  something  better. 
But  public  taste  seems  scarcely  leading  in  a  hope- 
ful (Urection.  Where  Plain  Ghaunt  is  affected, 
the  melodies  are  too  frequently  tortured  beyond 
all  possibility  of  recognition ;  while  they  are  in- 
variably accompanied  by  harmonies  which  utterly 
destroy  ^eir  distinctive  character — passionate 
dissonances,  unblushingly  stolen  firom  the  theatre, 
and  only  fitted  to  illustrate  the  romance  of  Der 
Freisehiliz  or  the  deep  tragedy  of  Lttcia  di  Lam- 
mermoor,  Palestiina  s  exquisite  settings  are  un- 
doubtedly too  di£Scult  for  general  use;  though 
they  lie  quite  within  the  compass  of  an  ordinary 
Cathedral  Choir.  But^  apart  firom  these,  few 
things  in  music  are  more  beautiful  than  a  Plain 
Chaunt  melody,  diatonicallyaccompaniedin  simple 
counterpoint :  and,  surely,  ihe  art  of  so  accompany- 
ing it  IS  not  beyond  the  power  of  an  average 
organist  I  The  settings  of  John  Bowland,  and 
Claudin  le  Jeune,  may  be  sung  by  almost  any 
Choir,  however  modest  its  pretensions.  Bavens- 
croft*8  work  has  been  reprinted,  of  late  years,  at 
a  price  which  places  it  within  the  reach  of  every 
one.    But,  before  the  sterling  Tunes  contained 
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in  these  still  easily  accessible  Toltimes  can  be 
broaght  into  general  use,  something  must  be 
done  to  counteract  the  vicious  effect  of  the 
•  original*  melodies  which  are  now  universallj 
preferred  to  them — sentimental  efiufiion%  mostly 
the  work  of  amateurs,  and  written  always  in 
imitation  of  the  lowest  grade  of  popular  part- 
song,  without  one  single  characteristic  which 
can  fit  them  for  association  with  the  solemn  and 
often  extremely  beautiful  words,  the  sense  of 
which  they  are  commonly  supposed  not  only  to 
illustrate  but  to  intensify.  [W.  S.  R.] 

Among  the  more  important  and  typical  col- 
lections of  metrical  hymns  and  tunes,  published 
in  this  country  for  use  in  Divine  worship  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  oentuxy,  the  following  may 
be  named : — 


N&tkMMl  Pialmody.  *B.  Jacob 
(NofcUo) :  another  editloo.  ealkd 
'Surrey  Ctiapel  Musle,*  V.  Norello 
(lIoTello).  The  Ptalter  with  ap- 
propriate TttDM,  Jobn  Hallah,  1843 
(J.  W.  Parker).  Ohorcb  of  Ki«> 
land  Psalmodr.  Bar.  EL  Parr, 
with  List  of  OompoeerB  and  Au- 
thorities. lM«-77  (MoTcUo).  The 
Sundard  P«lm-tune  Book.  H.  E. 
Dibdlo.  USO  (Bhaw).  The  Union 
Tone  Book.  J.  I.  Cobbln.  UM  (Bun- 
day  School  Union),  with  Supple- 
ment by  John  Hullah.  ink  The 
Hymnal  Noted.  Bev.  T.  Belmore, 
UBS(NoreUo).  The  Chnreh  Paalter 
and  Hymn  Book  (Mercer't).  John 
Goes  US7  (Visbet).  Hymni  An- 
dant  and  Modem.  W.  H.  Monk. 
1M1-7S  (Clowct).  The  Congrega- 
tional Piahnist.  Dr.  Gaontlett,  1882 
(Hodder  A  Btoughton).  The  Cho- 
rale-book for  England.  W.  8.  Ben- 
nett and  Otto  Goklaehmldt,  1M3 
(Longmanij.  The  Bristol  Tune 
Book.  1MB  (Novello).  A  Bymnal. 
ohlefly  from  the  Book  of  Prabe, 
J.  Hullah.  1MB  (Maemlllans).   The 


Bymnary.  J.  Banby.l8T2CNoTeno). 
The  Chnich  Hymnal  [for  Ireland]. 
Sir  B.  P.  Stewart,  1873-7B,  with  ez- 
eellent  Biographical  Index  by  Ma- 
jor Crawford  (Dublin.  S.T.G.JU. 
Church  Hymns  with  Tunes,  A. 
SulllTan.  1S74  (London,  B.F.CJE.). 
Wesley's  Hymns  and  Maw  Bupple- 
menv  John  Cooper  and  £.  J.  Hop- 
kins. 1877  (Wesleyan  Oooference 
Office).  Scottish  Psalmody,  etc. 
authorised  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  1878  (NelsonsX  The  Book 
of  Psalms  and  Boottish  Hymnal,  by 
authority  of  the  GitneAl  Assembly, 
W.  H.  Monk,  1879  (Edinburgh.  Nel- 
sons). The  Presbyterian  Hymnal 
of  the  V.  P.  Church.  Heniy  Smart 
(A.  Elliot).  The  Office  of  Praise 
[Baptist]  (Hamtlton.Adams.  A  Co.). 
The  Psalter  and  Hymn  Book  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  (Mlsbet). 
The  Christian  Hymnal  (Shaw). 
American— Hymns  and  Bongs  of 
Praise,  John  K.  Paine,  U.  a  Bur- 
nap,  and  James  Flint,  1874  (New 
Tork,  Baodolph). 


HYMN  OF  PRAISE.  The  English  tiUe  of 
Mendelssohn's  Loboesako. 

HYMNS  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.  The 
originator  of  this  Hymnal  was  the  Rev.  Sir 
Henry  Williams  Baker,  Bart.,  vicar  of  Monk- 
land  in  the  diocese  of  Herefoid,  who  wrote  and 
translated  many  of  the  hymns  which  it  contains, 
and  by  his  ability,  by  hi£  profound  knowledge  of 
hymnology,  and  by  his  enezgetic  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  chairman  of  its  committee  for  twenty 
years,  mainly  contributed  to  its  success.  After 
ascertaining  by  private  communications  the 
widely  spread  desire  of  Churchmen  for  greater 
unifonnity  in  the  use  of  hymns  and  of  hymn* 
books  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  Sir  Henry 
Baker  early  in  1858  associated  with  himself  for 
this  object  about  twenty  cleigymen,  including  the 
editors  of  many  existing  Hymnals,  who  agreed  to 
give  up  their  several  books  in  order  as  &r  as 
might  be  to  promote  the  use  of  one. 

in  the  autumn  of  that  year  an  advertisement 
was  inserted  in  the  'Guardian'  inviting  coopera- 
tion, to  which  more  than'200clergymen  responded. 

*  The  nam*  glTan  In  each  case  Is  that  of  the  Editor  of  the  t 


HYPER. 

In  January  1859  the  oommittee  set  to  work.  A 
specimen  was  issued  In  May  of  the  same  yesr. 
In  i860  the  first  Edition  was  published,  wHk 
the  Imprimatur  of  Dr.  Hampden,  Sir  Heniy 
Baker*s  diocesan.  The  first 'Edition  wiOiTnneB,' 
under  the  musical  editorship  of  Professor  W.  H. 
Monk,  King's  College,  London,  appeared  Marek 
30,  1861.  An  'Appendix '  in  Dec.  1868,  and  in 
1875  "'^^  Revised  and  Enhurged  Edition,* oom- 
pleting  the  work. 

Since  its  first  introduction  ao  millioii  copies  of 
the  book  have  been  sold.  Its  publicataom  is  coo- 
tinned  at  present  by  the  survivors  of  the  original 
committee,  and  in  the  future  it  will  be  oontmiied 
by  a  body  of  trustees  constitated  by  deed  &r 
its  management.  [W.  Pg.] 

HYPER-  (6r.  lnr€p,  over,  above ;  LaL  mper). 
A  prefix,  extensively  used  in  the  terminology  of 
antient  Greek  music — wherein  it  appean  in  tiie 
names  of  the  five  Acute  Modes — and  thence  trass- 
ferred  to  the  musical  system  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  one  system  must,  how- 
ever, be  very  carefully  distinguished  from  thai 
of  the  other ;  for,  though  the  same  terms  are,  in 
many  cases,  common  to  both,  they  are  used  to 
designate  very  different  things.  For  iniitaTifT. 
the  discarded  Locrian  Mode  (B,  G,  D,  £,  F,  G, 
A,  B)  is  often  called  the  Hyper-ceblian,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  its  range  lies  a  tone  above 
that  of  the  true  .£olian ;  but  this  Mode  has  no 
connexion  whatev^er  with  the  Hyper-cecdian  of  the 
Greeks ;  neither  have  the  Authentic  Modesi  as 
we  now  use  them,  the  slightest  affinity-  with  the 
Greek  acute  forms,  though  the  prefix  'hyper*  has 
sometimes  been  very  unnecessarily  added  to  the 
names  of  all  of  them.     [See  Modes.] 

Greek  authors  constantly  use  the  prepomiMOM 
tmtp  and  into  in  what  we  should  now  ocsiaider  an 
inverted  sense;  applying  the  fonner  to  grave 
sounds,  and  the  latter  to  acute  ones.  This  ap- 
parent contradiction  vanishes  when  we  ranonber 
that  they  are  speaking,  not  of  the  gravity  or 
acuteness  of  the  sounds,  but  of  the  position  ob 
the  lyre  of  the  strings  designed  to  produoe  them. 

The  prefix  Hypo-  (Gr.  inro^  under,  bdow; 
Lat.  tub)  was  applied,  in  antient  Gre^  znnaie^ 
to  the  names  of  the  five  Grave  Modea^  in 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  added  to  the  nanaes  ^ 
the  seven  Ph^^al  Modes — ^the  Hypo-doriaii,  ths 
Hypo-phrygian,  the  Hypo-lydian,  the  Hypo- 
mixo-lydian,  the  Hypo-seolian,  the  diacarded 
Hypo-locrian,  and  the  Hypo-ionian — the  range 
of  which  lies  a  fourth  below  that  of  their  An- 
thentic  originals.    [See  Modes.] 

Early  writers  also  add  this  prefix  to  the  names 
of  certain  intervals,  when  reckoned  downward 
instead  of  upwards ;  as  Hypo^liatessaron  (  -«8ol>- 
diatessaron),  a  fourth  below ;  H^mo-dii^Miite 
(«Subdiapente),  a  fifth  below.  [See  IimB- 
VAL.]  [W.aR.] 
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TAMBIC.    An  Iamb  or  lambas  is  a  metrical 
foot  consisting  of  a  short  and  a- long  syllable 
— a?  before ;  or  as  Coleridge  *  gives  it, 
*Xftmblc8  xnArch  frOm  ihdrt  t5  long.' 


1 


•-  ^    ^ 


m 


Ud 


p  i'?"  f 


:V^:it 


t 


Baveoffe!  reTsagQ!  revenge!  Tl  -  mo-tbeos  criee 

This,  from  HandeFs  Alexander's  Feast,  is  an 
iambic  passage.  So  also  is  '  Rejoice  greatly*  from 
the  Messiah.  So  is  the  following  from  the  Finale 
to  Beethoven's  *  Kreutzer  Sonata'  (op.  47). 


$ 


r   • 


tet 


TTTJ  r  *,;  I  r  H^ 


r^r  Mr»,r 


s 


^ 


T 


etc. 


'/         »/  ^         ^  f  [G.] 

lASTIAN  MODE,     [See  Iokiak.] 

IBEA,  a  theme  or  subject. 

IDOMENEO  R£  DI  GRETA,  O88IA  Ilia  x 
Adamante,  an  opera  seria  in  3  acts ;  music  by 
Mozart.  Composed  at  Salzburg  in  1780,  and 
produced  at  Munich,  Jan.  29,  1781  (the  and  day 
of  Mozart's  a6th  year).  The  libretto  was  Italian, 
adapted  by  the  Abbd  Varesco  (also  author  of 
that  of  'L  Oca  del  Cairo')  from  a  French  piece 
of  the  same  name  by  Danchet,  which  had  been 
composed  by  Campra  in  17x2.  Mozart's  auto- 
graph is  in  the  possession  of  Andr^  at  Offenbach. 
Full  score  published  by  Simrock  with  Italian 
text.  The  opera  contuns  a  complete  ballet  in  5 
numbers  (autog.  Andr^)  which  haa  not  yet  been 
printed,  but  is  announced  for  publication  in  the 
new  edition  of  Breitkopfii. 

Idomeneo  has  never  been  a  &vourite  opera. 
The  Allg.  Musik.  Zeitung  during  50  years  only 
chronicles  16  performances,  and  it  appears  never 
to  have  been  put  on  the  stage  either  in  Paris  or 
London.  It  has  been  twice  newly  arranged — ^by 
Treitschke  (Vienna,  1806),  and  by  Liohtenthal 
(Milan,  1845).  Mozart  himself  felt  that  some 
improvements  were  wanted,  as  he  speaks  (Letter, 
Sept.  I  a,  1 781 )  of  rewriting  the  part  of  Idomeneo 
and  nuJcing  many  alterations  *in  the  French 
style.'  [G.] 

IFIGENIA.  The  story  of  Iphigeneia,  the 
daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra — in 
the  two  episodes  of  her  deliverance  from  sacrifice 
at  Aulifl,  and  her  rescue  of  her  brother  Orestes 
from  the  same  fate  at  Tauris,  which  formed  the 
subject  of  Euripides'  two  tragedies— has  been  a 
favourite  subject  with  the  composers  of  operas. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  two  masterpieces  of  Gluck, 
which  are  noticed  under  the  head  of  Iphioenia, 
we  may  say  here  that  the  opera  of '  Ifigenia  in 
Aulide'  by  Apoetolo  Zeno  has  been,  according 
to  the  Catalogue  in  the  llieatre  Lyrique  of  F. 
Clement,  set  to  music  by  no  fewer  than  20  com- 
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posers  between  17x5  and  1811 — D.  Scarlatti, 
Caldara,  Porpora,  Abos,  Traetta,  Majo,  Guglielmi, 
Jommelli,  Salari,  Sarti,  Martin  y  Solar,  Prati, 
Giordani,  Zingarelli,  Bertoni,  Mosca,  L.  Rossi, 
Trento,  Mayer,  Federid.  The  opera  of '  Ifigenia 
in  Tauride*  (author  unknown,  but  possibly  Vinci) 
haa  been  composed  by  9  separate  composers — 
D.  Scarlatti,  Orlandini,  Vinci,  Jommelli,  Mazzoni, 
Agricola,  Monzi,  Tarchi,  and  Carafa.  [G.] 

ILE  ENCHANT6E,  L'.  A  ballet  by  Arthur 
Sullivan,  produced  at  Covent  Garden  May  14, 
1864.  [G.] 

IMBROGLIO,  i.  e,  confusion.  A  passage,  in 
which  the  vocal  or  instrumental  parts  are  made 
to  sing,  or  play,  against  each  oilier,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  apparent,  but, 
really,  well-oi^ered  confusion.  A  fine  passage  of 
this  description  occurs  in  the  overture  to  '  Der 
Freisohtttz,  at  bars  145-154  of  the  Molto  Vivace, 
though  little  trace  of  its  intention  is  conveyed  by 
the  Pianoforte  arrangement.  [W.S.R.] 

IMrTATION  is  a  name  given  to  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  indeed  necessary  devices  in  con- 
trapuntal composition.  It  consists  in  a  repeti- 
tion,  more  or  less  exact,  by  one  voice  of  a  phrase  or 
passage  previously  enunciated  by  another,  e.g. — 


jl<n  -l  ''  IT'  rl^J  j^l  ^^^ 


^•^'h^li^'n^rrrff^^i 


(f)'I^NJj,J|Jf'|^J?^H7JtT« 


m 


rjJ|f^^  rr  ^  1^^-^^ 


In  the  former  of  these  examples  the  imitation 
takes  place  at  one  bar's  distance,  and  at  the  in- 
terval of  an  eleventh  above.  In  the  latter  it  is  at 
the  interval  of  an  octave  below. 

If  the  imitation  is  absolutely  exact  as  to  inter- 
vals it  becomes  a  Canon.  But  in  the  majority 
of  cases  imitations  are  not  canonical.  Imitations 
may  take  place  at  any  interval  or  at  any  distance. 
They  may  also  be  sustained  by  any  number  of 
voices  or  instruments,  e.  g. — 
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where  we  have  an  imitation  in  four  parts. 
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Imitations  are  Bometimee  conducted  by  con- 
trary motion  of  the  parts,  or  ' by  inversion/  e.g. — 


i 
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r  f.rf^, 
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I 


i 
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More  rarely  we  meet  with  imitations  per  recU 
et  retrb  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  '  by  re- 
version,* in  which  the  anteeedent,  being  read 
backwards,  becomes  the  wnaeqiient : — 


fi-f'^jNfrrrrrrfr'"rf'^.j 


^ 


^^ 


jjj.iJU^rJ"  irr-rrii^-"! 


f^rrrrirrJj^lf-JjjLI 


(These  examples  are  all  taken  from  F^tis.) 

Imitations  may  also  be  made  by  inversion  and 
reversion,  or  by  'augmentation/  or  'diminution.* 
It  will  be  neemess  to  give  examples  of  all  these 
different  kinds.  Crood  examples  may  be  found 
in  the  theoretical  works  of  Baltiferri,  Azopardi, 
Zinuneimann,  Marpuig,  Fux,  and  Cherubini. 
The  Suites  axid  Fugues  of  Bach,  the  Symphonies 
and  Sonatas  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  JBeethoven 
are  full  of  good  examples  of  various  kinds  of 
imitation.  In  fact  every  classical  writer,  whether 
of  vocal  or  instrumental  music,  has  derived  some 
of  his  finest  effects  firom  a  judicious  employment 
of  such  artifices.  Every  student  of  music  must 
make  himself  familiar  with  these  contrapuntal 
resources  if  he  would  fain  scale  the  loftiest  heights 
and  make  himself  distinguished  as  a  composer  of 
high-class  music.  [F.A.G.O.] 

IMMANXJEL.  Oratorio  in  2  parts,  words 
selected  and  music  composed  by  Henry  Leslie ; 
produced  at  St.  Martln*s  Hall,  March  2, 1 854.  [G.] 

IMMYNS,  John,  by  profession  an  attorney, 
was  an  active  member  of  tiie  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music.  Having  in  his  younger  days  been  guilty 
of  some  indiscretion  which  proved  a  bar  to 
success  in  his  profession,  he  was  reduced  to  be* 
come  clerk  to  a  dty  attorney,  copyist  to  the 
Academy,  and  amanuensis  to  Dr.  Pepusch.  He 
possessed  a  strong  alto  voice  and  played  indif- 
ferently on  the  flute,  violin,  viol  da  gamba  and 
harpsichord.  At  the  age  of  40,  bv  the  sole  aid 
of  Mace's  'Musick's  Monument/ he  learned  to 


IMPEBFECrr. 

Svj  npoQ  the  late.  In  1741  he  estabbahed  the 
adrigal  Society  [see  Madbioal  Socistt.]  In 
1752,  upon  the  death  of  John  Shorei,  he  was 
appointed  lutenist  of  the  Chapel  Boyal.  He  was 
a  diligent  collector  and  assiduous  student  of  the 
works  of  the  madrigal  writers  and  other  eariy 
composers,  but  had  no  taste  whatever  for  thie 
music  of  his  own  time.  He  died  of  an  asthma 
at  his  reaidenoe  in  Cold  Bath  Fields,  April  15, 

1764. 

His  ton  JoHK  miCde  music  his  profesnon, 
became  a  violoncellist  and  onganiat,  and  was 
organist  of  Surrey  Chapel  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1 794.  [W.  H.  H.] 

IMPERFECT  (Lat.  Imperfectus,  ItaL  Jmper- 
feUo).  A  term  employed,  in  Music,  in  relaiioa 
to  Time^  to  Melody,  to  Cadence,  and  to  IntervaL 

I.  Time.  Medieval  writers  (aocustcmed  to  look 
upon  the  number  Three — the  Symbol  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity — as  the  sign  of  Perfection)  applied 
the  term,  Imperfect,  to  all  rhythmic  proportiaiia 
subject  to  the  binary  division. 

The  notes  of  Measured  Music  were  called  Im- 
perfiect^  when  divisible  into  two  equal  portians. 
Thus,  tiie  Minim — always  equal  to  two  Ctotchets 
only — was  essentially  Imperfect,  in  common  with 
all  other  notes  shorter  than  the  Semibreve.  Thb 
Large  was  also  Imperfect,  whenever  it  was  mads 
equal  to  two  Longs ;  the  Long,  when  equal  to 
two  Breves ;  the  Breve,  when  equal  to  two  Semi- 
breves  ;  and  the  Semibreve  when  equal  to  two 
Minims. 

The  Imperfection  of  the  Minim,  and  Crotchet, 
was  inherent  in  their  nature.  That  of  the  longer 
notes  was  governed,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
species  of  Mode,  Time,  or  Prolation,  in  whidi 
they  were  written :  for.  Mode,  Time,  and  Pko- 
lation,  were  themselves  CRpable  of  anwuming  a 
Perfect,  or  an  Imperfect  form.  In  the  Great 
Mode  Imperfect,  the  Large  was  equal  to  two 
Longs  only,  and  therefore  Imperfect ;  while  all 
shorter  notes  were  Perfect,  and,  consequently, 
divisible  by  three.  In  the  Lesser  Mode  Imper- 
fect, the  Iai^  was,  in  like  manner,  equal  to  no 
more  than  two  Breves.  In  Imperfect  Time,  tbe 
Breve  was  equal  to  two  Semibreves.  In  the 
Lesser  (or  Imperfect)  Prolation,  the  Semibreve 
was  equal  to  two  Minims. 

But  notes,  even  when  Perfect  by  virtue  of  the 
Mode,  Time,  or  Prolation  in  wmch  they  were 
written,  could  be  made  Imperfiect ;  and  that,  in 
several  different  ways. 

A  Perfect  note  was  made  Imperfect,  *by 
position,*  when  another  note,  or  reet,  of  half  its 
value,  was  written  either  before,  or  after  it ;  thus, 
the  Semibreves,  in  the  following  example,  tliou^ 
written  under  the  signature  of  the  Greater  Pio- 
lation,  were  each  equal  to  two  Minims  only — 


^^ 


>;      ^        <g        _- 


I 


Black  square  notes,  though  Perfect  by  the 
Modal  Sign,  became  Imperfect,  in  like  manner, 
when  mixed  with  white  ones :  thus,  in  the  fol- 
lowing example,  each  white  Breve  is  equal  to 


IMPERFECT, 

three  Semibreyee ;  and  the  black  one,  to  two 
only — 


IMPERFECT. 
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Again,  the  Perfection,  or  Imperfection,  of  any 
note  whatever,  could  be  regulated  by  meanB  of 
a  Point. 

Imperfect  notes  were  made  Perfect  by  the 
Point  of  Augmentation-^the  exact  equivalent 
to  the  dot  in  modem  Music,  and,  therefore, 
needing  no  example. 

Notes,  Perfect  by  the  Modal  Sign,  but  ren- 
dered  Imperfect,  by  position,  could  be  restored 
to  Perfection  by  a  Point  of  Division,  as  in  the 
next  example,  where  the  first  Semibreve,  equal, 
in  the  Greater  Prolation,  to  three  Minims,  would 
be  made  Imperfect  by  the  Minim  which  follows 
it,  were  it  not  for  the  Point  of  Division  placed 
between  the  two  notes — 


^ 


za: 


^^F 


In  both  these  cases,  the  Point  serves  to  aug- 
ment the  value  of  the  notes  :  but,  it  may  also  be 
made  to  produce  an  exactly  contrary  effect.  For 
instance,  a  Point  of  Division,  placed  between  two 
shorter  notes,  following  and  preceding  two 
longer  ones,  in  Perfect  Time,  served,  antiently, 
to  render  both  the  longer  notes  Imperfect.  In 
the  following  example,  therefore,  the  Breves  are 
equal  to  two  Semibreves  only — 


jit)   ^ ^ 


There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  Perfection 
of  certain  notes  may  be  changed  to  Imperfection, 
and  vice  vena ;  and,  for  these,  the  Student  will 
do  well  to  consult  the  pages  of  Zaoconi,  Zarlino, 
and  Thomas  Morley.    [See  Mode,  Timb,  Pbo- 

LATIOH,  PbOPOBTION,  PoINT,  NOTATION.] 

II.  Writers  on  Plain  Chaunt  apply  the  term. 
Imperfect,  to  Melodies  which  fail  to  extend 
throughout  the  entire  compass  of  the  Mode  in 
which  they  are  written.  Thus,  the  melody  of 
the  Antiphon,  Angelua  autem  Domini  (see  An- 
tiphon),  is  in  the  Eighth  Mode;  but,  as  it 
only  extends  from  F  to  D — ^two  notes  short  of 
the  full  range  of  the  Hypomixolydian  scale — it 
is  called  an  Imperfect  Melody.  [W.  S.  R.] 

m.  Imperfect  Cadence  or  Half  Close.  Cadences 
occupy  the  position  in  music  which  stops  do  in 
literature,  and  of  these  the  Perfect  Cadence  or 
full  close  answers  to  a  full  stop,  and  the  Imper- 
fect Cadence  or  half  close  to  stops  of  less  value. 
The  former  consists  invariably  of  a  progression 
towards  and  a  pause  upon  the  Tonic  chord  in 
its  first  position ;  the  latter  of  a  progression 
towards  uid  a  pause  on  some  other  chord  than 
the  chord  of  the  Tonic  in  its  first  position. 
Both  Cadences  are  to  a  certain  degree  dependant 
on  the  position  they  occupy  in  the  group  of 
bars  or  rhythms  which  constitute  the  period  or 
phrase ;  for  when  the  saooession  of  chonls  which 


theoretically  constitutes  a  cadence  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  a  continuous  passage  it  has  not  any 
actual  significance  of  the  kind  implied  by  a  ca- 
dence, but  only  when  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  a 
period  or  phrase  of  some  sort.  This  point  is 
more  important  tQ  note  in  relation  to  the  Imper- 
fect than  to  the  Perfect  Cadence;  since  the 
latter,  being  absolutely  final,  is  restricted  both  as 
to  its  penultimate  and  to  its  ultimate  chord ;  but 
the  former  being  final  only  relatively  to  an  in- 
complete portion  of  the  music,  as  a  comma  is  to 
an  incomplete  portion  of  an  entire  sentence,  ad- 
mits of  variety  not  only  in  its  penultimate  but 
also  in  its  ultimate  chord;  the  chief  requisites 
being  that  the  final  chord  shall  be  sufficiently 
clear  in  its  relation  to  the  Tonic  and  sufficiently 
simple  in  its  construction  to  stand  in  a  position  of 
harmonical  prominence,  and  be  listened  to  without 
any  strong  craving  in  the  mind  for  change  or 
resolution ;  since  the  chord  which  comes  last  must 
inevitably  have  much  stress  laid  upon  it. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  Imperfect  Cadence  is 
an  exact  reversal  of  the  Perfect  Cadence,  viz.  the 
succession  of  Tonic  and  Dominant  harmony,  as  (a), 
in  the  key  of  C.  The  Dominant  chord  is  the  one 
most  commonly  met  with  as  the  latit  in  an  Im- 
perfect Cadence,  but  it  is  capable  of  being  pre- 
ceded by  a  great  variety  of  chords  other  than 
that  of  the  Tonic  in  its  first  position.  It  is  ex* 
tremely  common  to  meet  with  the  first  inversion 
of  the  major  or  minor  chord  of  the  supertonic, 
and  even,  though  more  rarely,  the  first  position 
of  that  chord,  as  (6) — 


^Si 


^m 


from  '  Crudel  perch^  *  in  the  second  act  of  Figaro. 
It  is  also  frequently  preceded  by  the  first  iuver- 
ffion  of  the  chord  of  the  subdominant,  both  major 
and  minor ;  and  by  its  first  position  more  rarely. 
The  chord  of  the  submediant  does  not  often 
occur,  but  it  has  been  tried,  as  by  Carissimi,  as 
follows 


^m 
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etc 
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^^^ 


The  chord  of  the  augmented  sixth  is  also  not  un« 
frequently  found;  as 
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from  the  "FugoB  in  Beethoven*B  SonAta  in  Bb, 
Opus  1 06. 

The  diminished  seventh  which  is  derived  from 
the  Bupertonio  root  is  aUo  common  in  various 
positions  as  (c)  from  the  second  of  the  Preludes 
m  F  minor  in  Bach's  '  Wohltemperirte  Clavier.' 

As  an  example  of  an  Imperfect  Cadence  which 
concludes  on  a  chord  other  than  the  Dominant 
the  following  (cQ  from  the  slow  movement  of  Bee- 
thoven's Violin  Sonata  in  C  minor,  op,  30,  will 
serve. 


TTT- 


m>f^^   ip    1^^ 


Occasionally  the  Imperfect  Cadence  appears  to 
belong  to  another  key,  which  is  used  transition- 
ally  on  principles  which  are  explained  near  the 
conclusion  of  the  article  Habhont  (p.  682  a). 
The  following  instance  is  from  Mozart's  Quartet 
in  G,  No.  1. 


in  which  case  the  two  chords  forming  the  Imper- 
fect Cadence  are  the  only  ones  not  in  the  key  of 
G  in  the  whole  passage  up  to  the  first  perfect 
cadence,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  constituting 
a  modulation. 

The  properties  of  the  Imperfect  Cadence  were 
apprehended  by  the  earliest  composers  of  the 
modem  harmonic  period,  and  it  is  frequentiy 
found  in  works  of  quite  the  b^^ning  of  the  1 7tn 
century.  An  example  from  Carissimi  has  been 
given  above.  In  the  instrumental  music  of  the 
epoch  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  and  their  immediate 
predecessors  and  successors  it  played  a  conspicu- 
ous part,  as  the  system  of  Form  in  Music  which 
was  at  that  time  being  developed  necessitated  in 
its  earliest  stages  very  clear  definition  of  the 
different  sections  and  periods  and  phrases  of 
which  it  was  constructed,  and  this  was  obtained 
by  the  frequent  use  of  simple  and  obvious  ferms 
of  Perfect  and  Imperfect  Cadences.  The  desire 
for  continuity  and  intensity  of  detail  which  is 
characteristic  of  later  music  has  inclined  to  lessen 
the  frequency  and  prominence  of  cadences  of  all 
kinds  in  the  course  of  a  work,  and  to  cause  com- 
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posers  in  many  cases  to  make  use  of  more  soblb 
means  of  defining  the  lesser  divisions  of  a  move- 
ment than  by  the  fi^uent  use  of  reocgoiiaUft 
Imperfect  Cadences. 

In  Ellis's  translation  of  Helmholtx  the  tefB 
'  Imperfect  Cadence '  is  applied  to  that  which  ii 
commonly  called  the  Plagal  Cadence.  This  on 
of  the  term  is  logical,  but  unfortunately  Habk  to 
mislead  through  its  conflicting  with  castamm 
use.  The  common  application  of  the  term  wUdi 
has  been  accepted  above  is  also  not  by  any  mesM 
incapable  of  a  logical  defence,  but  it  most  bs 
confessed  to  be  inferior  both  in  aocniacy  cf  ^^ 
finition  and  comprehenaibility  to  the  expresAos 
'  Half-close,*  which  expresses  admirably  both  tke 
form  of  the  succession  of  chords  and  the  offifleii 
most  frequentiy  performs  in  music. 

rV.    For  Imperfect  Interval,  see  Istertal 

[C.H.H.P.] 

IMPRESARIO,  L\  The  titie  of  the  TieaA 
adaptation  (considerably  altered)  of  Mozaifi 
'  Schauspieldirector,'  by  Leon  Battu  and  Lodofie 
Hal^vy,  produced  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens,  May 
ao,  1856.  This  piece  is  said  to  have  Iwei 
mixed  up  with  Cimarosa*s  'Impresario  in  Ai* 
goscie*  BO  as  to  form  one  piece  by  Goethe  in  17^1 
while  director  of  the  theatre  at  Weimar. 


[JQI 

p.] 


IMPROMPTU.  Originally  no  doubt  the] 
for  an  extempore  piece ;  but  as  no  piece  on  bs 
extempore  when  written  down,  the  tenn  is  uKd 
for  pianoforte  compositions  which  have  (or  bats 
not)  the  character  of  extempore  performsoBe^ 
The  most  remarkable  are  Chopin^s,  of  whkfa  then 
are  4 — op.  39,  36,  51,  and  66  (Fantaisie-Ii&- 
promptu  in  Cf  minor).  The  two  sets  of  pieoai 
by  Schubert  known  as  Impromptoa — op.  90^  noa 
I  to  4,  and  op.  14a,  nos.  i  to  4,  mostiy  Tana> 
tions — were,  the  first  certainly  and  the  aeoaad 
probably,  not  so  entitled  by  him.  The  aotognfik 
of  the  first  exists.  It  has  no  date,  and  no  titls 
to  either  of  the  pieces,  the  word  *  Impromptu* 
having  been  added  by  the  publisher^  the  Hs^ 
lingers,  one  of  wh(xn  also  took  npon  himadf  is 
change  the  key  of  the  third  piece  fixMn  Gb  to  & 
The  autograph  of  the  second  set  is  at  preesBl 
unknown.  It  was  to  these  latter  ones  thsft 
Schumann  devoted  one  of  his  most  affeetiossli 
papers  ('Gesamm.  Schrifien,*  iii.  37).  Hedonbli 
Schubert's  having  himself  called  them  Ink* 
promptus,  and  would  have  us  take  the  fiiilk 
second,  and  fourth  as  the  successive  moveoMBli 
of  a  Sonata  in  F  minor.  The  first  does  in  &d 
bear  the  stamp  of  a  r^iilar  'first'  movemeBt* 
Schumann  hiniself  has  Impromptus  on  a  thesM 
of  his  wife's,  op.  5,  and  another  Improoi|ila 
among  his  Albumbl&tter.  Keither  Beetbom^ 
Weber,  nor  MendelsBohn  ever  use  the  word.  [6.] 
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